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THE 


INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPAEDIA. 


NFAMOUS BEHAVIOR—DISCHARGE WITH INFAMY, terms in use in the military 
| and naval codes to designate conduct (and its penalty) which is not only opposed to 
discipline, but is also disgraceful in a socialsense. Asinfamous behavior have been 
always classed in all countries desertion of colors on the field of battle, failure to 
attempt to succor comrades in danger, cold-blooded cruelty, and other crimes which are 
greatly subversive of morality. Ifa man is found guilty of any of these crimes by a 
court-martial, and not sentenced to death, the sentence is ordinarily discharge—or dis- 
missal—with ignominy or infamy. So severe an enactment adds to the force of the 
penalty, and stigmatizes the offender for life as a disgrace to his country and his cloth. 


INFANT, in English law, means every male and female under the age of 21. Asa 
general rule, an infant cannot enter into contracts ; at all events, they are not binding 
except at his or her option. But a contract for necessaries is always binding, and an 
infant may be imprisoned for non-payment of these, like other persons. The father, or, 
after his death, the mother, of an infant can in general only be bound for an infant’s 
debts where some express or implied contract to pay for these can be made out ; and 
the mere fact of the infant living in the same house is not always sufficient to imply 
liability, though it is generally an element for the jury. If an infant enter into trade, 
he is nevertheless only bound by his contracts at his option. But in all cases, if the 
infant, on coming of age, ratify the contract, then it is binding on him. 

An infant in England generally requires the consent of his parent or guardian to 
marry, though it is more correct to say that if he misrepresent in the preliminary for- 
malities that he is of age, he may be indicted for perjury, but nevertheless the marriage 
will be good, and cannot be annulled. An infant cannot make a will either of his real 
or personal estate. He can only sue in a court of law by a near friend or prochein ami, 
who is his father if alive, or any other friend. 

In Scotland the law differs in many respects from the law of England on this sub- 
ject. The term infant is not used at all in a technical sense. All persons, if male, are 
in legal strictness called pupils till 14, and if female, till 12; and from 14 or 12 to 21, 
they are technically called mznors. In Scotland a minor may marry as freely as if he 
were a major, and, indeed, he is in general his own master, or sud juris, at the age of 14 
(as a female is at the age of 12) ; whereas in England he would be liable to have a guar- 
dian appointed to cogtrol his person till he attained 21. 

An infant in American law is a person held to be too young to assume the full re- 
sponsibilities of aman ora woman. By some systems of law the age of maturity is fixed 
at 25 years, but by the English common law the limit is 21 years for both sexes. The 
marriage of a boy of 14 years to a girl of 12 is held to be legal, and wills of personal 
property may be made at the same age. <A promise to marry is not binding upon the 
promiser unless he or she is of full age. It has long been a rule of law that a minor 
becomes of age on the day next preceding the 21st anniversary of his birth. In some 
American states women reach the period of legal maturity at 18 years of age. An infant’s 
contract will not be enforced by law; he may fulfil it or not ashe pleases ; but if it 
is renewed after maturity it is binding. The renewal may even be inferred from his 
acts, where no specific promise is shown. At his majority he may repudiate it at will ; 


but if he be in possession of the property of the other contractor, he will be compelled — 


to give it up. He will not be allowed to plead ‘‘ infancy” as an excuse for retaining 
property not hisown. There is, however, one exception to the voidable nature of an 
infant’s contracts ; he may bind himself for ‘‘ necessaries,” such as food, clothing, shel- 
ter, medical attendance, and the means of education. The limit of his obligation in 
this respect will be a question for a court and jury to decide in view of his wealth, 
social position, or other circumstances. If he voluntarily do anything which the law 
could compel him to do, the act will be valid and sufficient. In some states of the union 
he can become an executor at 17 years of age, in others not until 21. He is responsible 
for wrongs of an actionable nature done to others ; but the practical application of this 
principle involves some very nice discriminations for the court. It has been held, for 
example, in some cases, that an infant who fraudulently represents himself to be of full 
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age, and thereby obtains property, is estopped from pleading infancy as a bar to an 
action for its recovery; but the soundness of this position has been questioned. An 
infant, if sufficiently intelligent, is held responsible for any crime that he may commit. 
It isarule of the criminal law that this responsibility can never arise before he is 7 
years of age; after that period, until he is 14, the law presumes nothing for or against 
him; his capacity to understand the nature and consequences of his act is a matter for 
investigation. After he is 14 he is presumed to be capable, and the burden of proving 
his incapacity rests upon himself. Courts generally incline to sentence juvenile crim- 
inals to reformatory institutions, with a view to the correction or mitigation of their 
evil propensities. Courts of equity guard the rights of infants with a jealous care, 
sometimes, for adequate reasons, taking a child from the custody of the parent and 
placing it in the care of one better qualified to train and educate it. An infant who is 
a property-holder is amenable to the law of taxation, and his land is liable to be taken 
from him under the law of eminent domain as if he were of age. 


INFANTE (from the Latin inmfans, an infant), the title given in Spain and Portugal 
to the princes of the royal family, the corresponding title of Jnfanta being given to 
the princesses. Since the 14th c., however, the heir-apparent to the throne in Spain 
has been styled the prince of Asturias, and the heir-apparent in Portugal, until the sepa- 
ration of Brazil from the mother-country, bore the title of prince of Brazil. The 
personal domain of an infanté or infanta is called the ¢nfantado, and this has come to 
be the name of a district which was made a dukedom in 1475. 


INFANTE, José Micuen, 1778-1844; b. in Santiago de Chili; a leader of the revolu- 
tion of 1810, resulting in the independence of Spanish America; was also a member of 
the ‘‘ congress of plenipotentiaries ’’ in 1831, and was appointed, but did not accept the 
position of chief justice in 1848. He took an active part in the establishment of the 
common-school system, 

INFANTICIDE, the act or practice of murdering infants, which is abhorrent to 
modern civilization, was common in ancient times, and now prevails among many 
barbarous nations. It prevailed in Greece and Rome, and (such is the force of custom) 
found defenders in Plato and Aristotle! The latter, in his Politics, says the law should 
forbid the nurturing of the maimed, and where a check to population is required, 
abortion should be produced before the quickening of the infant. In Sparta, we are 
informed that the law directed, when a child was born, the father was to carry it to an 
appointed place, to be inspected by the elders of the community. If they perceived 
that its limbs were straight, and its look was wholesome, they returned it to its 
parents to be educated; otherwise, it was thrown into a deep cavern, at the foot of the 
mountain Taygetus; and it was said this law had a wholesome effect, for it made women 
with child very careful as to theireating, drinking, and exercise, and hence they proved 
excellent nurses. In the other Grecian republics, a similar disregard of the life of 
sickly infants was shown. With regard to the practice among the Romans, little definite 
information exists, though learned authors discuss it at great length. It seems certain 
that it lay with the Roman father to say whether his child should be permitted to live 
or not. The exposition of infants, indeed, was the rule, rather than the exception, in 
most countries in old times. Among the Norse, the child’s life always hung in the 
balance till the father handed it to the nurse to be reared; if, on account of its being 
weak, or a daughter, he disapproved of its living, it was exposed to die by wild beasts 
or the weather. In modern times, the practice is cruelly common among certain peoples. 
Child-murder prevails to a great extent throughout the whole of tge South Sea islands. 
Among the Fijians, it is or was a system. A recent authority says that in Vanua Levu, 
in some parts, ‘‘ the extent of infanticide reaches nearer two-thirds than a half.” Among 
the Hindus, the practice of destroying children, especially females, prevailed frightfully 
till it was checked in the time of the marquis of Wellesley’s rule. The Rajptits, it is 
said, destroy all female children but the first-born—a peculiar custom, due to its being a 
point of honor with a Rajptit to nearly ruin himself in the marriage feast and portion 
of his daughter, so that he could not afford to have more than one. The Mohammedans 
were inclined to the same practice, but effected their object chiefly by means of abor- 
tion. In New Holland, the native women think nothing of destroying, by compression, 
the infant in the womb, to avoid the trouble of rearing it alive. In China, infanticide 
is supposed to be common, the chief cause being said to be the right of periodically 
repudiating their wives, which is possessed by Chinamen. Some statistics, published 
some time ago in a well-known French paper, indicate the fearful extent to which life 
is lost through this practice prevailing in so vast a population as that of China. In all 
the cases above cited, it may be assumed there was no feeling of infanticide being wrong 
or criminal. In some, it was owing to religious feeling of a perverted kind; in some, 
to the difficulty of living; but in many, as among the Fijians, it would appear that the 
mother killed her child often from whim, anger, or indolence. 

Modern civilization deals very differently with the subject of infanticide, for one of 
its maxims is that human life, from its first to its last hour, is sacred, and whoever 
willfully puts an end to it is a murderer, or a criminal of the same category. Instead 
of encouraging the destruction of life, modern civilization abounds in every kind of 
machinery for preserving it, however unsuccessful the attempt. The chief cause which 
now leads to infanticide is that of shame, which, however, operates only in the case 
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of the child being illegitimate. The parents often incur the risk of committing the 
crime of murder, to avoid social disgrace. In order, therefore, to appreciate the 
force of the checks put by the law on the tendency to infanticide, the law of bastardy 
(q.v.), the practice of instituting foundling hospitals (q.v.), and the kind and degree of 
punishments attending any attempt, more or less direct, to destroy the child either before 
or after birth, require to be taken into account. 

The criminal law deals with the cognate offenses which make up infanticide in the 
following manner, whether the child is legitimate or illegitimate: As regards the pro- 
curing of abortion, every woman who takes poison or other noxious thing or uses ingstru- 
ments or other means to procure her miscarriage, is guilty of felony, and liable to penal 
servitude for life, or not less than three years; and so is any person who administers 
poison or uses instruments upon the woman with such intent. Whoever supplies drugs, 
poison, or instruments for the same purpose is guilty of a misdemeanor, and liable to 
penal servitude for a term of years. The concealment of birth is made a criminal 
offense. Whoever, after a child is born, by any secret disposition of the body, endeavors 
to conceal its birth, is guilty of a misdemeanor, and liable to imprisonment for two years. 
This is the offense which, perhaps, is most frequently committed, or at least made the 
subject of prosecution in such cases, as the attempt to establish the larger crime of murder 
to the satisfaction of a jury, is frequently foiled by the secret sympathy shown towards 
the mother, who is presumed to have been the victim of seduction, or otherwise wronged. 
The existence of this offense shows the necessity which every woman likely to become a 
mother labors under of making public her situation to some extent. As the destruction 
of children may be effected by the negative fact of not supplying food and clothing, as 
well as by the positive act of wounding or ill-treating, the refusal or neglect of a parent 
or other person who is bound by law to supply food and clothing to the child, and neg- 
lects to do so, thereby causing its death, amounts either to murder or manslaughter, 
according to the circumstances. Moreover, the unlawful abandoning or exposure of any 
child under the age of two years, whereby the life and health of the child are endangered, 
is a misdemeanor punishable with three years’ penal servitude. Where a person is 
charged with the murder of a very young child, it is essential to prove that the child was 
in life. The test of this is not that it breathed, or had an independent circulation after it 
was separated from the mother, but it is enough that the child was fully born; hence, if 
aman strike a woman with child, so as to cause the death of the child, he is neither 
guilty of murder nor of manslaughter of the child. The judges of England, in 1848, had 
to deliberately consider whether though a child was still attached to the navel-string, the 
killing of it was murder, and they held that it was. In all cases of the murder of infants, 
the question whether the child was fully born, and so the subject of murder, is generally 
one of medical jurisprudence, upon which medical skill is needed to throw light, and 
medical men have certain well-known tests for ascertaining this important fact. The 
above offenses in reference to infanticide are punished in a similar manner in Scotland. 

It has been stated that an inquest is held daily upon the bodies of children destroyed 
through the design, the neglect, the ignorance, or the mental infirmity of the mothers. 
Even when the act may fairly be regarded as a crime, its enormity is generally greatly 
lessened in the eye of the law by the consideration of the physical condition and moral 
disturbance of the parent. See FounpLING HospPItaLs. 


INFANTRY. The term infantry was originally applied to a body of men collected 
by the ¢nfante of Spain for the purpose of rescuing his father from the Moors. The 
attempt being successful the term was afterwards applied to foot-soldiers in general, as 
opposed to cavalry. Among the ancient nations of Europe the foot-soldiers constituted 
the chief strength of the armies. In the best days of the Grecian and Roman states, 
battles were won mainly by-the force and discipline of the infantry, which in numbers 
far exceeded that of the cavalry, the latter being then as now chiefly employed in 
protecting the wings of the army and in following up a victory gained by the infantry. 
Soon after the time of Charlemagne however, the institutions of chivalry began to be 
quite generally adopted by the kingdoms of Europe and by degrees the cavalry, which 
was composed of persons possessing rank and property, and completely armed, acquired 
the reputation of being the principal arm in war. This caused the foot soldiers, who 
were not so well armed and disciplined, to be held in comparatively small-estimation. 
This state of affairs occurred for about 400 years, when the power of feudalism forced 
rulers to make an alliance with the despised class of foot-soldiers, and early in the 13th 
century the German infantry was recognized as ‘‘very good, and trained to fight on 
the level even against cavalry.” The chivalry of France was routed at Courtrai by the 
infantry during the next century, and the Austrians suffered defeat by the efficient 
work of the Swiss pike at Morgarten (1315), Sempach (1386), and Nafels (1388). At 
Cressy and Poictiers (1346-56) the knights of England dismounted to fight beside the 
successful infantry. Before the invention of gunpowder the principal weapons of the 
infantry were long bows, halberds, cross-bows, spiked clubs, axes, pikes, straight 
swords, shields, corselets, mail-jackets, helmets, and partisans. In the 16th century 
these weapons were replaced by fire-arms and two centuries later the musket was in 
general use. The absurdity of the former practice of massing the infantry in dense 
columns was exposed by Gustavus Adolphus, who, recognizing the destructiveness of 
fire-arms arranged his battalions with a view toward increasing the effectiveness of the 
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fire of his own troops, while avoiding exposure of that of the enemy. His tactics were 
so successful that they were soon after universally adopted. The bayonet came into use 
in 1670 and the socket bayonet a score of years later. Frederick the Great made many 
improvements, and the rapidity with which his infantry troops performed their evolu- 
tions during battle contributed largely toward his famous victories during the seven 
years war. In fact the Prussian infantry tactics have served ever since as a model for 
other countries. The superiority of this arm consists in the troops being able to act on 
ground over which cavalry cannot. During the American civil war General ‘‘ Stone- 
wall” Jackson’s ‘‘ foot-cavalry” as his infantry was termed, was proverbial for the 
celerity of its movements and the result was some very brilliant combinations. Skir 
mishing was another feature that was developed to a great degree during that war and 
to-day it is generally recognized as the proper formation for battle tactics. The infantry 
tactics were at first copied from foreign sources adapted to suit the requirements of our 
army. Our tacticians have however introduced considerable originality. The prin- 
cipal authorities before the civil war were Scott, Casey and Hardee. Upton’s tactics 
were largely the outcome of war experience and were a marked departure from what 
had formerly been in use ; they first appeared in 1867 and are still the authority. The 
army, in spite of many modern improvements, still retains the Springfield breech-loading 
rifle of 45 calibre, although experiments are about being made with magazine rifles of a 
much smaller sized bore. In occasions of ceremony the infantry precedes the artillery 
and cavalry. The special color of the infantry is white. The present organization of 
the infantry is that of the regiment of ten companies, only eight of which contain 
relisted men, the other two having been skeletonized ; officers are assigned to these two 
companies who are absent on account of sickness or detached service. Each regiment 
has 1 colonel, 1 It. colonel, 1 major, 10 captains, 10 first lieutenants, 10 second lieutenants, 
besides two additional lieutenants, one for adjutant, and the other for regimental 
quartermaster ; 1 chaplain, 1 sgt. major, 1 qr. mr. sgt., 1 chief musician, 2 principal 
musicians, 8 first sgts., 32 sgts., 32 corporals, 16 musicians, 16 artificers, 8 wagoners, 368 
privates. This gives 485 men to each regiment or 12,125 for the twenty-five regiments 
of infantry. The 24th and 25th infantry are colored troops. The ist regiment was 
organized in 1790. In 1815 it was consolidated with the 2d, 3d, 7th and 44th, and again 
in 1869 with the 48d. The second was organized in 1791 and in 1815 was consolidated 
with the 6th, 16th, 22d, 23d and 32d and in 1869 with the 16th (a regiment organized in 
1861). The 8d was organized in 1796, consolidated in 1815 with the 1st, 5th, 17th, 19th, 
28th and 29th, and again in 1869 with one-half of the 37th. The 4th organized in 1796, 
consolidated in 1815 with the 14th, 18th, 20th, 36th and 88th, and in 1869 with the 13th. 
The 5th organized in 1812 and consolidated with the 4th, 9th, 18th, 21st, 40th and 46th 
in 1815 and with one-half the 37th in 1869. The 6th organized in 1812 and in 1815 
consolidated with the 11th, 25th, 27th, 29th and 387th, and in 1869 with the 42d. The 
{th organized in 1812, consolidated in 1815 with the 8th, 10th, 24th, 36th, 38th and 39th, 
and in 1869 with the 386th. The 8th organized in 1888 and in 1869 was consolidated 
with the 33d. The 9th organized in 1855 and in 1869 was consolidated with the 27th. 
The 10th crganized in 1855 and in 1869 was consolidated with the 26th. There were 
only ten regiments of infantry upon the breaking out of the Civil war; the 11th to the 
23d regiments, inclusive, were organized in 1861 and reorganized in 1869 by consolida- 
tion with other regiments. The two colored regiments, the 24th and 25th, were organ- 
ized in 1866 and were reorganized in 1869 ; the 24th by the consolidation of the 38th and 
Alst, and the 25th by that of the 39th and 40th. 


INFANTRY TACTICS. See Tactics, MILITARY. 


INFANT SCHOOLS. Oberlin (q.v.), the pastor of Waldbach, in France, may be 
regarded as the founder of infant schools. He appointed females in his own parish to 
assemble the little children between the ages of two and six, his object being to interest 
them by conversation, pictures, and maps, and to teach them to read and to sew. The 
first infant school attempted in this country was in connection with Robert Owen’s 
socialistic establishment in Scotland; it was taught by James Buchanan. In 1819, 
through the efforts of lord Brougham and lord Lansdowne, an infant school was set on 
foot in London. One of the first teachers was Wilderspin, whose labors in connection 
with the extension of infant schools are well known. His methods, based on the Pesta- 
lozzian system, were further matured by the home and colonial infant school society, 
founded in 1836. This society, by training teachers and instituting model infant and 
juvenile schools, has done more than any other to propagate the infant-school system. 

Infant schools are not yet very numerous either n. or s. of the Tweed; but they have 
certainly been more extensively encouraged in the southern than in the northern half of 
the kingdom. Two causes have operated to prevent their more rapid increase—the want 
of means, it being necessary to devote to juvenile schools the money which can be col- 
lected for educational objects; and the defects which have hung about the system, and 
brought it into disrepute. Too much has frequently been attempted in the way of direct 
instruction. In Germany, under the name of Kleinkinderschulen and Kindergarten, 
infant schools are numerous. In France, under the name of ‘‘ Asylums,” they are very 
widespread. See KINDERGARTEN. 

Infant schools, like other seminaries which are not purely professional in their aims, 
ought to keep in view the threefold nature of the child’s mind, and appeal to its different 
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faculties in turn. But while the intellect, the moral nature, and the imagination ought 
to receive their proper food, it has to be borne in mind that we contradict the laws of 
nature when we omit an element more powerful and exacting than any of these; we 
mean the physical, and that love of play, fun, and nonsense which is connected with it, 
and which is peculiar to infancy, and not unbecoming even the gravity of manhood. 
By marching, exercises, toys, and, above all, by the judicious use of a large open play 
ground, full provision should be made for the muscular restlessness of children, and 
for their love of play. The room in which they are collected should be little more than 
a well-ordered, covered playground. In the playground, whether open or covered, order, 
obedience, kindness, consideration, civility, cleanliness, good-temper, are to be taught, 
and the moral objects of the infant school attained. Play, and the moral training which 
may be connected with it, should be the leading ideas of the place, and to these every- 
thing else should be subordinated. Next to this, the intellectual nature of the infant has 
to be considered, its future anticipated, and the elements of reading taught, but with the 
help of such methods and books as call for the minimum of mental exertion. An infant 
school which has cultivated the moral nature of its children through games and exer- 
cises, and has taught them to read easy monosyllabic sentences by the time they reach 
the age of six, has accomplished its work well. At the same time, other means of 
awakening interest and intelligence may be resorted to with advantage, but under this 
restriction, that if they fail to call forth spontaneous and unconscious attention, either 
through the want of skill on the part of the mistress to present them in an attractive 
form, or through some defect in the apparatus at the command of the mistress, they 
should at once be givenup. We refer to songs of a moralor narrative kind—rhymes 
and nursery jingles—descriptions of objects and pictures by the children under the 
teacher’s guidance (object-lessons)—the concealed purpose being to cultivate the percep- 
tive faculties of form, color, number, size, etc.—and lessons in arithmetic on a ball- 
frame. Then, again, the teacher may collect the children around her and read to them 
fairy tales and simple stories of incident and the affections. All this may be and actually 
is attained; but the qualifications in the teacher for the attainment of them are rarely to 
be met with. So far as these qualifications are of a moral or imaginative kind, they are 
natural endowments; but they may receive enlightenment and direction by a judicious 
system of training. Inthe first report of the home and colonial school society, it is truly 
said, ‘‘that few situations in life require so much discretion, so much energy, so much 
tenderness, so much self-control and love, as that of a teacher of babes.” Without a 
consciousness that she possesses these qualifications, especially the last-named, no woman 
should for a moment contemplate the career of an infant-school mistress. 

The question still remains to be considered—whether infant schools are desirable at 
all, and whether the family hearth, and the fields, or the streets, do not constitute the 
best, because nature’s infant school. The answer given by many would be that, were 
society in a healthy and normal condition, infant schools are hurtful even at the best, and 
that, when we bear in mind the chances of their being badly conducted, they may be 
generally denounced as a public nuisance. But we are not in a normal state; and while 
infant schools proper are, perhaps, superfluous in rural parishes, they are in populous 
places a boon and a blessing, if not a necessity. 


INFANZONA/DO, the name of a district in the Spanish province of Biscay, con- 
taining 72 villages. It is divided into the five merindades of Arratia, Bedia, Busturia, 
Marquina, and Uribe. 


INFECTION is distinguished from contagion (q.v.) by some medical writers, who 
would restrict the latter word to the cases in which there must be contact of the healthy 
person with a patient, while they apply the term ¢nfectious to diseases which can be con- 
veyed by the atmosphere. 


INFECTIOUS DISORDERS in cattle. See CATTLE PLAGUE. 
INFEOFFMENT. See INFEFTMENT. 


INFEFTMENT, or SASINE, 2 Scotch law-term, used to denote the symbolical giving 
possession of land, which was the completion of the title, the mere conveyance not 
being enough. The instrument of sasine was the notarial instrument embodying the 
fact of infeftment. But now the necessity of a separate formality is unnecessary, it 
being sufficient to register a conveyance in the register of sasines in Scotland. In 
England there is no similar register for deeds, and the title is complete when the con- 
veyance is executed and delivered to the purchaser. In Scotland an ifefiment in 
security is a temporary infeftment to secure payment of some debt; and an infeftment of 
relief is a similar security to relieve a cautioner. 


INFIDEL, a name generally applied to one who disbelieves the Bible as a divine 
revelation, but sometimes used also for a skeptic or doubter, and for him who calls him- 
self a freethinker. 


INFINITE. This word is the source of much controversy and difference of opinion. 
Some hold that there corresponds to infinity a distinct notion, which we are entitled to 
entertain and reason about, with the same confidence that we discuss measured inter- 
vals, as a yard or mile; while others maintain that the word is a name for a mere 
negative. Sir W. Hamilton goes so far as to say that ‘‘ the infinite and the absolute are 
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only the names for two counter-imbecilities of the human mind, transmuted into prop- 
erties of the nature of things—of two subjective negatives converted into objective 
affirmatives ” (Discussions, p. 21). And Mr. J. 8. Mill holds a similar view. It had 
also been maintained by Locke that we have no positive idea of the infinite, that it 
was only the negative of an end or termination (Hssay on the Understanding, book ii. 
chap. 17). 

, The notion of the infinite has, indeed, been admitted into mathematical reasoning, 
a circumstance that would seem to imply that we could use it with exactness, and, 
consequently, it could not be altogether an incompetence or imbecility of the under- 
standing. It appears, however, that mathematicians use the word under peculiar 
restrictions. They employ it in the two extremes of the infinitely great and the infi- 
nitely little. ‘‘If we seea conclusion, which we can nearly attain by the use of a large 
magnitude, more nearly by the use of a larger, and so on without limit, that is to say, 
as nearly as we please, if we may use a magnitude as large as we please, but which is 
never absolutely attained by any magnitude however great, then such conclusion may 
be said, for abbreviation, to be absolutely true when the magnitude is infinite ” (Penny 
Cyc., art. ‘‘Infinite”). The very same statement might be made regarding the infi- 
nitely small, which is represented in mathematics by the symbol for nothing, although it 
is not the same as nothing in the strictest sense, namely, the nothing caused by sub- 
tracting a quantity from itself, as two from two. It is nothing in this sense, that if 
added to a finite quantity, as 10, it produces no augmentation that can be made use of; 
the quantity tor all purposes remains the same. The machinery of infinite quantities 
plays a large part in the operations of the higher matbematics, and is introduced in 
order to compare two things naturally incommensurate. Thus, in estimating the area 
of a curved surface, such as a circle, in straight-lined spaces, such as square inches, the 
difficulty was got over by a sort of fiction, namely, by supposing the circle to be 
inscribed by a right-lined figure or polygon, of such a very great number of sides that 
they coincide to all intents and purposes with the curved circumference. The coin- 
cidence can never be perfect; but by imagining the sides to be smaller and smaller, 
and, consequently, more and more numerous, the difference between the polygon and 
the circle may become less than any assignable quantity, or, as it may be said, infinitely 
little, in fact, as good as nothing, so that the estimate of the area of the one will stand 
for the estimate of the area of the other. This device for overcoming the natural 
incommensurability of straight and curved, and of number and motion, is the real occa- 
sion of the mathematical use of the term in question. Nor does it give any foundation 
for the view that would regard the infinite as a positive conception of the mind 
which we may apply to objects with a conscious meaning. 

This will be more apparent when we attend to the difference between two classes of 
negative notions. The first class includes those whose negative brings something 
positive; thus, not hot, brings before us a positive experience, namely, cold; not white, 
according to what is intended, turns up either black or all other colors, which are to us 
as much a positive, or real, conception as white. Unjust, or not just, is the name fora 
distinct class of really existing actions, in contrast to the class named just actions, 
All notions, such as these, which have for opposites really existing things, are real 
and genuine notions of the mind; they are conceivable by us to the full extent that we 
are capable of conceiving anything whatsoever. In fact, the highest test of genuine- 
ness, reality, and conceivability, is the existence of a negative, which is also real and 
positive. Body or matter is a real conception by being opposed to space; the one 
resists our movements, and the other permits them. Body and space together make 
the extended universe, the world of externality, or objective existence; Which has a 
distinct meaning by contrast to the inextended mind, or the subject universe. But 
existence, aS a Whole, is not a real conception, because we have nothing to oppose it 
to; non-existence is not a real opposite, like space to body, or mind to extension; it 
is only a formal or verbal opposite, made up by using the word for negation to a 
case that does not admit of the operation. Non-existence is total annihilation, which, 
of course, we cannot conceive, as we do cold or black, in their opposition to hot and 
white. This being so, we have nothing to affirm respecting existence as expressing 
the absolute totality of things. See EXTENSION. 

Now, to which class of notions does infinite belong? Is it a real opposite to the 
finite, like cold to heat, or a verbal and formal opposite, like non-existence? Finite 
means what has a boundary or termination, and applies strictly to body, which is 
always conceived by us as bounded and terminating in space. The bounded is, in fact, 
body (or some analogy of body, as when we fancy an inclosure which we do not actually 
construct); the absence of bounds is free space, which is a real conception. It means 
scope for movement, freedom from obstruction, and its opposite is some inert matter, 
standing in our way, to prevent further movement. The unbounded is thus another 
name for space ; and when we arrive at a space with no further prospect of obstruction, 
we may call that a boundless space, but the only meaning we have thereby is a space 
which no longer contains material obstruction. And we can conceive of no other end 
of space. Our whole experience furnishes no other contrast except these two, space 
and body, and where the one ends, the mind must conceive the other. We may con- 
ceive the not-extended, it is true, by passing to the subject mind, with its feelings and 
volitions; but within the sphere of the extended we have no choice but between 
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space and body. We cannot conceive the end of space otherwise than by the beginning 
of resistance; anything else (not being the subject mind) would be non-existence, or 
annihilation. 

The infinite may thus be the name for an abbreviation in mathematics, but as a real 
notion of the mind, it merely expresses our inability to pass beyond the region of our 
experience of matter and space. 

However far our explorations of the created universe may be extended, we perceive 
that we have reached no end. Not only is no end reached; but the farther we go the 
more vast, complicated, multiplied, and connected together into a universe, are things 
seen to be. With every increase in our means of observation this perception of the 
unending vastness of the universe has been expanded ; with every future increase we 
must believe that the expansion of the perception wili go on. This belief, as many pro- 
found thinkers consider, is intuitive to the mind. The mind can never go beyond the | 
finite in its effort to fill up the perception; but it always knows there is a boundless 
extent to be filled up. This intuitive belief of the human mind in an infinite of which 
it knows that it can form only a finite image isa proof of the existence of an Infinite 
being. For the intuitive belief is an effect produced by the Creator of man. He there- 
fore must be greater than his work. ‘‘He that formed the eye shall he not see? He 
that teacheth man knowledge shall he not know?” In like manner we may ask: He 
that maketh man to reach after the infinite must he not himself be Infinite ? Another 
class of thinkers, while hesitating to claim the perception of the infinite as a direct intui- 
tion in the mind, assert that it arises in the mind by an inevitable process from the per- 
ception of the finite. 


INFINITES’IMAL CALCULUS. See CALCULUS. 
INFINITIVE. See VERB. 


INFLAMMATION is the most important of all the morbid processes that fall under 
the notice of the physician or surgeon. The most obvious symptoms or phenomena of 
inflammation, when it attacks an external or visible part, are pain, redness, heat, and 
swelling, or, in the words of Celsus, ‘‘rubor et tumor cum calore et dolore.’ The 
general characters of the process will be best understood by an assumed case. If a 
healthy man gets a splinter of wood or any other foreign body imbedded in any fleshy 
part, he begins to experience pain at the part, and this is soon succeeded by redness of 
the skin, a firm and extremely tender swelling at and around the spot, and a sense of 
abnormal heat. These purely local symptoms are succeeded, if the inflammation reach 
a certain degree of intensity, by a general derangement of the vascular and nervous 
systems, to which various names, such as constitutional disturbance, symptomatic or 
inflammatory fever, pyrexia, etc., have been applied. If the foreign body is extracted, 
the probability is that all these symptoms will gradually abate until the part at length 
regains its natural appearance and sensations. In this case the inflammation is said to 
terminate by resolution, and this is the most favorable mode of termination. If, how- 
ever, the cause of irritation is not removed, or if the intensity of the morbid process 
exceed a certain point, the following phenomena occur: the swelling assumes a more 
projecting or pointed form, the part becomes softer, and the skin at its center, which is 
usually the most projecting part, becomes whiter. There is a sensation of throbbing 
pain, and if the skin be not divided by the knife, it finally breaks, and a yellow, cream- 
like fluid, known as pus (q.v.), escapes, after which the symptoms rapidly abate. This 
termination is known as suppwration. 

If the original injury was very severe, and the inflammation intense, there may be 
actual death of the part affected. In that case, the red color of the skin becomes 
purple or greenish black, the pain ceases, and the part becomes dead and putrid. This 
is mortification. Under favorable circumstances, this dead part, which is called a slough, 
spontaneously separates from the adjacent living parts by a vital process known as 
ulceration (q.v.), and the cavity which is thus formed gradually fills up and heals. 

The pain may vary from mere discomfort to intense agony. There is usually most 
pain in those parts in which the tension produced by the swelling is the greatest, as in 
bone, serous and fibrous membranes, etc. The pain occurring in inflammation is always 
aggravated by pressure, and by this means the physician can often distinguish between 
inflammatory and non-inflammatory disorders. The heat is seldom so much increased 
as the sensations of the patient would lead him to believe; it does not rise above the 
maximum heat of the blood in the interior of the body. This increase of heat depends 
upon the increased flow of arterial (or highly oxidized) blood to the part. The redness 
depends upon there being more blood than usual in those vessels in the affected part 
which usually carry red blood; upon the blood containing an increased number of red 
‘eorpuscles; and upon red blood entering into vessels which, in the normal state, convey 
colorless fluids only, or which naturally admit so few red corpuscles that they cannot 
usually be observed. The swelling depends in part upon the distension of the blood- 
vessels, but mainly upon the effusion of various fluids, such as blood, serum, coagulable 
lymph (or fibrine), and pus into the tissue of the affected part. These fluids are termed 
the products of inflammation. This coagulabie lymph frequently becomes organized, 
and many changes, some of a reparative nature (to which a reference will be presently 
made), and others of a morbid nature, depend upon its effusion. 
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Numerous observers have attempted to trace the exact phenomena of inflammation, 
by microscopic examination of the transparent parts of animals in which the process 
has been artificially excited. From observation made on the web of the frog’s foot and 
other transparent parts of animals by Wharton Jones, Paget, and others, the following 
general conclusions may be drawn. 

1. The primary effect of a slight stimulus applied to the blood-vessels is a slight 
and gradual contraction, with a retardation of the current through them. 

2. During this contraction, the blood is impeded, or altogether stops. But the 
vessels soon dilate to a size larger than they originally possessed, and the blood now 
moves through them more rapidly than in the normal state. The slight stimulus that 
previously caused the vessels to contract, has now, if re-applied, little or no effect; but 
on applying a more powerful irritant, such as a minute drop of tincture of capsicum, 
the phenomena of active congestion or determination of blood become almost instan- 
taneously developed. The vessels become lengthened, dilated, and tortuous, and are 
distended with blood which contains a great excess of red corpuscles, and is circulated 
with far more than the normal velocity. 

3. But if the injury be stil! more severe—if, for example, a red-hot needle be inserted 
—then, in addition to the active congestion described in the preceding paragraph, there 
is a retardation, and finally a complete stagnation of the blood in the capillaries of the 
injured spot, while around it the blood moves rapidly through turgid but less full 
vessels. 

The blood obtained by bleeding a patient suffering from inflammation of any impor- 
tant‘organ, usually presents a peculiar appearance after coagulation. In healthy blood, 
the clot consists of a uniform admixture of blood corpuscles and coagulated fibrine, and 
is of a deep red color; but in inflammation, the upper part of the clot consists of a layer 
of a yellowish or whitish color, to which the term buffy coat is applied. This buffy 
coat is often concave, or hollowed out into a cup-like form, in which case the blood is 
said to be both buffed and cupped. The cause of this buffy coat is still to some extent 
an open question; but the phenomenon is clearly due to a subsidence of the blood cor- 
puscles, by which a layer of fibrine, forming the buffy coat, is left at the surface. 
Another and a more important change in the blood in inflammation is the augmentation 
of the fibrine, which often rises to two, three, or more times its normal quantity. 

Reference has already been made to coagulable lymph or fibrine as one of the prod- 
ucts of inflammation. This effusion of coagulable lymph is so important a process 
both for good and for evil, that a few lines must be devoted to its special consideration. 

When coagulable lymph is effused between membranes that are normally in contact 
(or nearly so) with one another, it often causes them to cohere. In this way we often 
have adhesions of the adjacent surfaces of serous membranes, such as the pleure, the 
pericardium, and the peritoneum, which materially interfere with the natural free motion 
of the parts, and occasion various persistent morbid symptoms. In inflammation of the 
iris, the pupil may be rendered irregular or immovable, or may even be closed up by 
the effusion of coagulable lymph. In endocarditis, or inflammation of the lining mem- 
brane of the heart, coagulable lymph may be deposited in wart-like masses on the 
valves, and may thus occasion some of the worst forms of cardiac disease. On the other 
hand, in many cases, the effusion of coagulable lymph hasa reparative and conservative 
influence. It is by the organization of this fluid that the lips of recent wounds are 
glued together, and that parts recently severed from the body may be sometimes 
replaced and still live. The success of the Talicotian operation, by which a new nose 
is engrafted in the position of that which had been lost—of the operation of injecting 
a stimulating fluid into cystic tumors, etc., with the view of setting up adhesive 
inflammation—and of various other surgical operations, essentially depends upon the 
property of organization possessed by this fluid. It is thus, too, that ulcers are grad- 
ually filled up till the breach of texture is repaired. 

The inflammatory diseases of the most important organs are described under their 
specific names, and, as a general rule, the termination ?tis is employed to indicate an 
inflammation. Thus, pleuritis signifies inflammation of the pleura; peritonitis, inflam- 
mation of the peritoneum; iritis, inflammation of the iris; etc. Inflammation of the 
lungs, however, is usually known as pneumonia instead of pneumonitis. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the consideration of the treatment of inflammation 
further than to remark (1) that if possible we must remove its exciting cause, which can 
seldom be done except when the inflammation is external; and (2) that the patient should 
be placed on a strictly antiphlogistic regimen (which implies a total abstinence from 
solid animal food and stimulating drinks, due attention to ventilation, temperature, etc.). 
Of the direct remedies, the most important (except in persons of weak or broken-down 
constitutions) is blood-letting, although at present it is somewhat out of fashion. The 
medicines chiefly employed are purgatives, preparations of mercury, tartar emetic, and 
opium; while, as external applications, hot fomentations (occasionally cold lotions), and 
counter-irritation by means of blisters, sinapisms, setons, etc., are often of service. 

It has been held very generally by medical authorities that during the first stage, 
when the capillaries are contracted, the circulation is increased in rapidity, and dimin, 
ished during dilatation ; while others hold that it is slower in the first stage and more 
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rapid in the second. This difference of opinion arises in consequence of making the 
observations under different circumstances. If a capillary be enlarged through its 
whole length the blood will pass through it, for a short time, more rapidly than is nat- 
ural, and when constricted it will be slower; but if contracted in some places and dilated 
in others, the blood will necessarily move more slowly in the dilated places and more 
rapidly in the contracted places, according to physical laws. But after a while an oscil- 
lation will take place, and at last there will be stagnation, and distension with colored 
corpuscles. Liquor sanguinis then exudes through the walls of the vessels, which are 
sometimes ruptured, allowing the blood corpuscles to escape. The contraction of the 
capillaries in the first stage and their dilatation in the second is in consequence of the 
action of involuntary muscular fibers which are placed around the vessels in a transverse 
direction, like the involuntary muscular fibers of the intestinal canal. This fact explains 
the power of the emotions over the capillary system in producing pallor and blushing. 
Sometimes all the symptoms cf inflammation are not present, and sometimes they may . 
all be absent, as in the latent pneumonia of the aged. It is necessary, therefore, for the 
physician to be very guarded in his diagnosis, particularly if the patient be feeble or 
old. As to the result of an inflammation, it will depend upon whether the exudation 
live or die. If it live, it undergoes transformations which depend upon the condition 
of the system. if the system be healthy, the exudation, if it take place upon a serous 
membrane, will have a tendency to form fibrous tissue, but on mucous membranes or 
in areolar tissue the tendency is to the formation of pus corpuscles. When the exuda- 
tion accompanies inflammation produced by wounds the superficial portion is trans- 
formed into pus, while the deeper portion is converted into nucleated fibers, which even- 
tually form a cicatrix or scar. Severe inflammation, such as that which takes place 
after a compound fracture, is attended by several very decided symptoms, such as 
marked alternation of heat and chilliness; the pulse is very rapid, the skin and mouth 
are dry, the urine scanty and high-colored. There is great thirst, and unless relief be 
procured delirium will soon supervene. Constipation is the rule, but, when the bowels 
are moved, the discharges are very offensive. 

According to the manner of its action inflammation is called healthy or unhealthy; 
and that which is called healthy is really a natural and not a morbid process, the only 
pathological product being pus, and that of a character called healthy. The color which 
inflammation produces in a part depends upon the kind of tissue invaded, and upon the 
intensity of the action. Ligaments and tendons rarely become red. Fibrous mem- 
branes, like the sclerotic coat of the eye, assume a lilac color; the mucous membranes at 
first become scarlet, then darker, and, if the tissue die, black. Inflammation of serous 
membranes passes from lilac to scarlet, to brown. The kidneys become violet. Inflam- 
mation arrests nutrition and consequently diminishes the amount of tissue in a part, 
which becomes manifest when the swelling subsides. 

The treatment of inflammation has been greatly simplified and improved by the dis- 
coveries of modern histology and therapeutics. It is local and general, the former con- 
sisting in various applications depending on circumstances. Sometimes warm fomen- 
tations are desirable, as affording relief to the nerves of the part, and promoting an 
interchange of material in the stagnated parts. Sometimes the continued application of 
cold is the best remedy to prevent destructive action. Inflammation is sometimes pre- 
vented by bandaging or by the application of adhesive straps, but such an operation 
requires great caution. The study of pathology and experience in practice has shown 
the impropriety of employing depleting measures in most of the inflammatory condi- 
tions, which usually require measures calculated to increase nutrition. Indeed, it is to 
be borne in mind constantly that recovery from inflammation consists mainly in regen- 
eration or reproduction of tissue. The old tissue must mainly pass away, and the newly 
formed can be healthy only when developed under the influence of healthy nervous 
action. Therefore recovery is gradual and requires the repeated renewal of considerable 
of the tissue of diseased parts. Tonics are often of more service than depletants, and 
anodynes are of frequent advantage in allaying irritation. Great attention must be paid 
to the condition of the blood. This vital fluid is naturally alkaline, but often diminishes 
in this property during inflammation. The alkalinity should be increased by the admin- 
istration of alkaline medicines, such as the bicarbonates of soda or potash, or both. 
Wine is often of advantage; also, a nutritious but bland diet. There are conditions of 
inflammation, however, when decided antiphlogistic measures are indicated, as in vio- 
lent attacks of pleurisy in robust persons. In such, sometimes the only means of sav- 
ing the life of the patient is prompt bleeding, together with the administration of opiates, 
and sometimes mercurials, in no hesitating and doubting manner. Great attention 
should be paid to ventilation. The purer the air the more rapid will be the recovery. 
Frequent bathing, generally with tepid water, and all the well-established hygienic 
measures suitable to the occasion, should not be neglected. 


INFLECTION is a general name used by grammarians for all those changes that 
words undergo when placed in relation to one another in a sentence. See DECLENSION, 
CoNJUGATION, GENITIVE. Most of these changes occur in the end syllable or syllables 
of the word; and with regard to these at least, there is every reason to believe that they 
were originally separate words joined on to the root-words (see LANGUAGE), and that 
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through the natural processes of phonetic change and decay, the compounds thus formed 
gradually assumed the forms now known in grammar as cases, numbers, persons, tenses, 
etc. In some instances the original suffix can be readily recognized, and, by the heip 
of comparative grammar, much has been done in recent times in tracing the more dis- 
guised inflections to their source; so that the greater part may be considered as satisfac- 
torily established. Confining our remarks to the Indo-European languages, we may 
safely assert that the syllables used in forming the cases of nouns and the terminations 
of verbs are of pronominal origin. Thus, mz, 82, ti, as the endings of the three persons 
of the present singular of the verb, are evidently connected with the personal pronouns 
ma, tva (sva), ta; and the plurals mas, tas, nti, contain the same with an indication of 
the plural number. The nominative singular of masculines and feminines, ending in 
3 (equu-s, ixmo-S, fint-s, mi0T1-S), contains the personal pronoun of the third person, t@ 
(ro, nom, sa, 6); the plural, piscés, xopaxes, is probably only a corruption of the same 
pronoun put twice (piscé-sa-sa—i.e., fish that and that), the doubling of the pronominal 
element expressing symbolically a plurality of the same thing. In the oblique cases we 
meet with other pronominal elements, which indicate that a certain thing is placed with 
regard to the predicate in the three fundamental directions of motion—those of whither, 
where, and whence. The accusative is the exponent of the direction of an action towards 
some object, and its termination m, in the plural vs (i.e., m with the plural termination 
8s), is connected with the pronomen ama, yon. I (comp. Lat. ?-s, ¢-d, 7-b¢) is the pronom- 
inal syllable employed for signifying that an action has arrived at a certain goal, and is 
continuing there, giving the dative and locative cases; while the starting from a certain 
point is indicated by the pronoun of the third person fa, and its equivalent sa (that), 
corrupted to ¢ and s, the termination of the ablative and genitive cases. The dative and 
genitive of the plural express the same relations as the singular, though they are less 
clear as to their origin. If, notwithstanding the identity of terminations, the aggregate 
of nouns must, by a manifest analogy, be classified into several distinct declensions, 
this, in most cases, is to be accounted for by the difference of the formation of stems or 
bases previous to their coming in contact with the affixes. It is natural that the so-called 
crude forms should undergo a different process of contraction according to the nature of 
their final vowel. The dative /wpé, from the crude form lupo, is as much a contrac- 
tion of lupo-i, as is the dative jini from fini-t, Consonantal bases, or of the vocalic, those 
which end in u (v), a vowel of a decided consonantal quality, are most apt to preserve 
the inflections in their unaltered form, being less liable to change on the conflict of con- 
gruous or incompatible elements. Accordingly, we find that the third Greek and the 
third and fourth Latin declensions present a much more normal aspect of the original 
inflections than the others. This does not preclude the possibility of a peculiar inflection 
being preserved in one or other declension; for nothing is more certain than that lan- 
guage, at a certain stage of its development, created and applied a great variety of means 
to the same purpose, and that these became limited only when the rising intellect of the 
human tribes, and their distribution into larger or smaller political bodies, taught and 
compelled them to economize their ways of expression. 

In the formation of certain tenses of the verb we find a process different from the 
combination of a nominal or verbal base with a pronominal syllable. The Latin sub- 
UAE of the first conjugation, the future in 00, the Greek optative and future, the 

atin imperfect, and the perfect ending in av?, wz, tvi, consist of the verbal root with an 
already inflected form of the verbs 2, to go, as and fu, to be. However strange this may 
appear at first sight, it is nevertheless a fact that, e.g., e/7v, I would be (for é6-z7r, Scr. 
s-yadm, Lat. s-iem), originally meant I go (if I mistake not) in being, I am in doubt of the 
act of being ; that 2o0z7-Ge7S, thou wilt do, is literally translated, ‘‘ thou mayst be doing.” 
Lhe Latin 7-bat for ¢-fuat, or i-vit for t-fuit, is still more clearly, ‘‘he was in the act of 
going.” That auxiliary verbs sometimes assume the function of inflections is proved by 
the French future, where forms like trouverai, finirai, are easily recognized as composi: 
tions of the infinitive with the verb avoir (finir-at, I have to finish). 

The inflections hitherto described affect the end of words, and possess the character 
of a composition of a significative word or root with a syllable of local import, or an 
inflected form of a verb. But language also employs other means of a symbolical nature, 
either in the middle or the beginning of verbs with the object of representing the vari- 
ous aspects in which an action can appear. We find that the present tenses generally 
have longer forms than those of the past. The additions commonly used are long 
vowels or diphthongs, inserted nasals and semi-vowels, or, lastly, reduplication, It 
seems that the weight given to the verbal root by these appliances is intended to exhibit 
the continuance of an action in the present tenses, in contrast with the fleeting or 
momentary operation of the past. In a similar manner the long vowels peculiar to the 
subjunctive in Greek (rumreroy-tumtyTor, TUMTOMEV-TUMT@pLEV) Convey the idea 
of doubt or uncertainty, by means of the longer interval required for the pronunciation 
of the intermediate long vowel, thus expressing the hesitation of the speaker with 
regard to the reality of his judgment. The reduplication in the perfect, being originally 
a repetition of the root (tw-tudi), is not so much the sign of a past time as the symbol 
for an action having passed from the stage of incipience into that of completion. 

The wear and tear of time exercises its influence as well on the radical part of words 
4s on their inflections. Grammatical terminations of a totally different formation by 
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corruption become obscured, and identical in shape with others of heterogeneous pur- 
port. The Latin Rogae takes on itself the functions of Romd-i-s (gen.), of Romd-i (dat.), 
Roméd-i (locat.), and Romd-i-es (nom. pl.); or populo those of populd-i (dat.), populo-a 
(abl.), and at a very early age that of populo-nm. The absence of written standard works 
of such a national importance as to penetrate into the masses of a people, and to check 
their inclination towards misapplying or neglecting inflections which in progress of 
time have lost their inherent meaning, and therefore appear cumbersome, accelerate the 
change of the inflective system into the analytical. The demand for a precise and, so 
to speak, material expression of those manifold relations appropriated to inflections in 
ancient languages, is felt more keenly with the waning distinctness of the latter; and 
sudden political revolutions, such as the invasion of Italy by Teutonic tribes, or the 
conquest of England by the Normans, interrupting the influence of the privileged classes 
of a nation, bring the struggle to an issue, and give the ascendency to the popular move- 
ment. Articles, prepositions, pronouns, auxiliary verbs, take in modern languages the 
place of inflections; and notwithstanding that these are not entirely destroyed, they 
have a precarious existence, and are in danger of being finally supplanted by the ten- 
dency to represent every distinct relation of words to each other by a distinct expres- 
sion. The application of the s as a mark of the possessive case becomes more and more 
limited in modern English, and the mistaken effort to supersede this relic of Saxon 
inflection by the substitution of the pronoun fis, has only been defeated because it pro- 
ceeded from learned pedants, and not from the people. The termination né as a sign of 
the plural in French verbs (aiment, avmaient), may be called almost a dead letter, only 
traditionally preserved in spelling. The loss of inflections has deprived modern lan- 
guages of the wonderful simplicity and power of the ancient tongues, and the periphras- 
tic mode of expression they have adopted prevents them from arranging all the parts of 
a sentence with the same degree of liberty. On the other hand, they have gained in 
perspicuity. After all they have only reversed the process of the combination of pro- 
nominal and auxiliary words with others; but by placing them in front, the attention of 
the hearer or reader is called at once to the particular modification of every possible 
shade of a given thought. See LANGUAGE, PHILOLOGY, 


INFLECTION, in optics. See DIFFRACTION. 


INFLORESCENCE (Lat. 7n, and jfloresco, to begin to flower), in botany, a term employed 
to designate the flowers of a plant considered collectively and with reference to the 
manner in which they are arranged and the succession in which they are developed. 
The flower-bud being a modified leaf-bud, and the parts of the flower modified leaves, 
it might be expected that the inflorescence should exhibit a close correspondence with 
the ramification of the plant, but the modification in the parts immediately concerned 
in the production of flowers is so aie that this is far from being the case. A most 
important classification of kinds of inflorescence is into centrifugal and centripetal 
When the flowering axis produces only a single terminal flower, the inflorescence must 
be regarded as of the centrifugal kind. The terms used to designate more specifically 
the different kinds of inflorescence are numerous. ‘The principal of them are explained 
under separate heads, as CaTKIN, CoNE, CoryMB, CyME, PanicLE, RAceME, SPIKE, 
UMBEL (see UMBELLIFER2), etc. But it is to be regretted that such terms are still used 
vaguely or carelessly, even by eminent botanists, or in such various senses, that the in- 
florescence of the same plant is often described by one term in one botanical work, and. 
by another term in another. And hence arise confusion and difficulty, not entirely to be 
ascribed to the variety exhibited in nature. See illus., Botany, vol. II. 


INFLUENZA, one of the class of diseases to which the term zymotic (q.v.) is now 
applied, has been long recognized by medical writers, although its name, borrowed 
from the Italian, is comparatively modern in this country. Cullen called it catarrhus e 
coniagio, but although, is most cases, it closely resembles ordinary catarrh, it presents 
certain points of difference from that disease. In addition to the ordinary symptoms of 
catarrh, there is a sudden, early, and very striking debility and depression of spirits. 
This early debility is one of the most marked and characteristic signs of influenza, The 
mucous membranes (especially the pulmonary membrane) are much affected. The 
tongue is white and creamy, the sense of taste is lost, there is no appetite, the pulse is 
soft and weak, the skin, although at first hot and dry, soon becomes moist, and the 
patient complains of pains and soreness in various parts of the body. 

In simple, uncomplicated cases, convalescence supervenes in the course of a week or 
sooner, but influenza is very frequently conjoined with bronchitis or pneumonia, in 
which case it is much more persistent and dangerous. 

Influenza affords an excellent example of an epidemic disease, a whole community 
being often attacked in the course of a few hours. From this it may be inferred that 
the occurrence of this disease is connected with some particular condition of the atmos 
phere, but what that condition is, isnot known. Not unfrequently, influenza follows 
close upon a sudden thaw; sometimes it is preceded by thick, ill-smelling fogs. One 
hypothesis refers the complaint to some change in the electrical state of the air; and one 
of the latest and most probable conjectures regarding its exciting cause is that of Schén- 
bein, who refers it to the presence of an excess of ozone (q.v.) in the atmosphere. Like 
cholera, influenza generally follows a westerly direction, or one from the s,e, towards 
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the n.w., and its course seems to be altogether independent of currents of air, as it fre- 
quently travels against the prevailing wind. 

The most important point in the treatment of influenza is not to bleed the patient, or 
in any way to depress his vital powers. He should be kept in bed; his bowels should 
be gently opened; his skin slightly acted upon, if dry; and, if the cough be troublesome, 
a mustard-poultice should be applied to the chest, and an expectorant mixture prescribed. 
In persons of weak or broken-down constitutions, ammonia, beef-tea, and wine and 
water must be given from the outset. The debility that often remains for a consider- 
able period after the establishment of convalescence, is best met by the preparations of 
iron and quinine with a little strychnine. 

Few diseases increase the death-rate to such an extent as influenza, more, however, 


- in consequence of the great number of persons who are attacked in a severe epidemic. 


The epidemic form of influenza is now known as “‘ the grip” (Fr. la grippe). See Ed- 
son, La Grippe (2d ed. N. Y. 1894). 


IN FORMA PAUPERIS, a term used when a person isallowed to sue as a pauper—i.e., 
by getting leave to dispense with paying the fees of court and other costs. 


INFORMATION, in English law, is used in several senses. In criminal law, an 
information filed by the attorney-general or master of the crown office is a substitute 
for an ordinary indictment, and is resorted to only in cases of such misdemeanors as 
tend to disturb the peace or the government—for example, as libels on judges, magis- 
trates, or public officers, bribery at elections, etc. This information is usually called a 
criminal or an ez officio information, and the defendant is put on his trial in the same 
way as under an indictment. There are other informations, such as those called guo 
warranto, to test the validity of an election or appointment to a public office, etc. An 
information by the attorney-general in chancery is a suit on behalf of the crown or 

overnment as to any misapplication of a public charity, or on behalf of an idiot’s or 
unatic’s property. The term is also commonly used to denote the written statement 
often but not invariably made on oath before a justice of the peace, previous to the 
issuing of a summons or complaint against a person charged either with a crime or an 
offense punishable summarily. There are also informations in the court of exchequer 
to recover penalties for breach of the revenue laws. The term is not now used techni- 
cally in Scotland, except in cases of difficulty, when the courtof justiciary orders infor- 
mations—i.e., written arguments. In the U. §. courts actions for minor offenses 
such as attempts to evade the revenue laws, etc., sometimes proceed upon information; 
but no capital or infamous offense can be prosecuted otherwise than by indictment. In 
several of the states all offenses which are misdemeanors may be prosecuted upon infor- 
mation, but in the case of felonies indictment is necessary, In Pennsylvania and some 
other states it is optional to proceed by either method. Information is often the form 
of proceeding in civil cases. By this process a person filling a civil office may be brought 
into court to show by what authority he assumes to exercise the functions thereof, with 
a view to his displacement in case it can be shown that his authority is insufficient, and 
that the office belongs to another. If an unincorporated association assumes corporate 
powers, it may be ousted by this process, while a legal corporation may be thus 
arraigned for a violation of its charter or any infraction of law. 


INFORM’ER, in English law, the person who sues for a penalty under some statute. 
In many statutes which define offenses—not criminal but savoring of criminality— 
encouragement is often given to strangers to come forward and prosecute the offense, by 
giving them power to sue for the penalty for their own benefit in whole or in part. This 
practice has been much resorted to in modern statutes on most subjects, In England, 
when the informer sues in such an action, it is called a penal or quid tam action; but, in 
general, the penalty is now recoverable before justices of the peace in a summary way. 
In suits in chancery, which require to proceed in the name of the attorney-general, the 
informer is called a relator. In Scotland, an informer is the party who sets the lord- 
advocate in motion in criminal prosecutions; and the lord-advocate is bound to give up 
the name of the informer, who is liable in case of malicious prosecutions, See STATE’s 
EVIDENCE. 


INFUSIONS, or Inrusa. These terms are applied in pharmacy to aqueous solutions 
of vegetable substances obtained without the aid of boiling. They are usually prepared 
by digesting in soft water (which may be either hot or cold, according to circumstances) 
the sliced or powdered substance in an earthenware vessel fitted with a cover. Cold 
water is preferable when the active principle is very volatile, or when it is expedient to 
avoid the solution of some ingredient in the vegetable which is soluble in hot, but not 
in cold water. For example, in preparing the infusion of calumba, cold water is pre- 
ferable, because it takes up the bitter principle (which is the essential ingredient), and 
leaves the starch matter undissolved. In most cases, however, boiling water is employed. 
Infusions are preferred to decoctions when the active principle volatilizes at a boiling 
heat, as in the case of essential oils; or when ebullition readily induces some chemical 
change, as in the case of senna (q.V.). 

Infusions may also be prepared by percolation (q.v.), a process which is extensively 
employed in the preparation of tinctures. When thus prepared, they are less liable te 
decay than when prepared on the old system, 
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INFRALAPSARIANS, or SUBLAPSARIANS, in ecclesiastical history are those who 
hold that God, for his own glory, permitted the fall of man without positively fore-ordain- 
ing it. According to this view God determined to create the world, to permit the fall 
of man, and from the mass of fallen men elect some to eternal life and leave the residue 
to suffer the just punishment of their sins. Opposed to these are the Supralapsarians 
who hold that the fall of Adam, with all its evil consequences, was predetermined from 
eternity, that election and reprobation precede the purpose to create and permit the 
fall. According to this view, God, to manifest his grace and justice, creates some to 
be saved and others to be lost. The majority of the members of the synod of Dort, com- 
posed of delegates from all the reformed churches on the continent and in Great 

ritain, and of the Westminster assembly, were Infralapsarians. Such was Augustine, 
and such have been those who adopt his system of doctrine. See SUBLAPSARIANS, 


INFUSO'RIA, a class of the sub-kingdom of animals called protozoa (q.v.). The 
term, originally almost synonymous with animalcules (q.v.), is now very much restricted 
in its signification. It was first used by Otto Friederich Miller, and was adopted by 
Cuvier, who made the infusoria the last class of radiata (q.v.). But their radiated 
structure is by no means established. No distinct trace of nervous matter has been 
found.—After Miiller (1773-86), the next to devote himself to the special study of the 
infusoria was Ehrenberg, the publication of whose work on them (1837) was the com- 
mencement of a new era in the history of this branch of zoology, which has since been 
prosecuted with great industry by Dujardin, Stein, Lachmann and Claparéde, Cohn, 
Lieberkiihn, Rymer Jones, and others. Many of the organisms included by Ehrenberg, 
as by previous naturalists, among infusoria, are now generally regarded as vegetable 
(see DESMIDEa and DIATOMACE); whilst others, as the cercarie@ (q.v.), have been dis- 
covered to be immature states of entozoa. The rotatoria (q.v.) are now also, by very 
general consent, widely separated from the polygastrica of Ehrenberg, for which alone 
the term infusoria, although not unobjectionable (see ANIMALCULB), is retained; the 
term polygastrica (Gr. many-stomached) being rejected, because it expresses a view of 
the structure of these creatures which is generally deemed erroneous. Agassiz has gone 
the length of proclaiming an opinion, not received by other naturalists, that the infu- 
soria are all immature or larval worms. But of the forms at present known, it is at all 
events probable that many are those of immature creatures; it is certain that some 
species assume very different forms at different stages of their existence; and the whole 
life-history of no one species is fully known. 

Some of the infusoria are large enough to be individually visible to the naked eye, 
but most of them are altogether microscopic. Their bodies are composed of sarcode, a 
glutinous diaphanous substance, of which the outer layer sometimes forms a more or 
less resisting integument. ‘The body has some well-defined form, of which the varieties 
are very great in different species. Many are furnished with czléa, the motion of which 
carries them with great rapidity through the fluid in which they live, and by means of 
which also currents are created in the fluid to bring food to the mouth. The mouth is 
very generally surrounded or largely provided with cilia. Whether these organs are 
under the control of will, or maintain their motion without will or even consciousness 
on the part of the creature, like the cilia of the epithelium in higher animals, is not 
determined. There is an analogy in favor of the latter opinion, and many appearances 
—which, however, the phenomena of zoospores, etc., teach us to regard as possibly 
deceptive—in favor of the latter. Some infusoria, instead of cilia, have a few slender 
filaments, which they agitate with an undulatory movement; others move by contrac- 
tions and extensions of their bodies. Some have stiff bristle-like organs, which they 
use as feet for crawling on the surfaces of other bodies; and some have hooks, by which 
they attach themselves to foreign bodies. 

All infusoria have a distinct mouth, and many have also an anal opening, sometimes 
near the mouth, sometimes at the opposite extremity of the body. Between these, 
Ehrenberg imagined that he could trace an intestine, straight in some, variously bent 
in others, with which along its course many small stomachs are connected; whilst in the 
infusoria having only one aperture, he supposed all the stomachs to open immediately 
from it. But other observers have failed to find the canal and stomachs, although 
Ehrenberg’s experiments, by means of fluids colored with indigo and carmine, have 
been often repeated. And it seems probable that the food taken into the mouth is 
simply conveyed into the midst of the soft gelatinous substance of the body, being 
formed into pellets as it passes from the mouth through a kind of gullet in the firmer 
integument. The food of infusoria consists of organic particles of various kinds, and 
different species have been remarked to show a preference, like those of higher animals, 
for particular kinds of food. Many of them feed on microscopic plants and on other 
infusoria. Their great use in the economy of nature is probably to consume organic 
particles, the decomposition of which would otherwise be baneful to all life, and the 
return of which by decomposition to their primitive elements would diminish the 
fertility and wealth of the world. The numbers of the infusoria are prodigious. They 
are found in all parts of the world, and both in fresh and salt water, in stagnant ponds 
and ditches, in mineral and hot springs, and in moist situations. Any infusion or other 
liquid containing vegetable or animal matter, if left exposed to the atmosphere, is sure 
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to be full of them. Their multitudes are so great that leagues of the ocean are some- 
times tinged by them. Some, which, instead of swimming freely, like most of their 
class, become surrounded with a gelatinous substance, are found adhering together in 
masses sometimes 4 or 5 in. in diameter, although the individual animals are so small 
that a cubic inch of the mass may contain 8,000,000 of them. The infusoria contained 
in a single cup of putrid water may exceed in number the whole human population of 
the globe! 

The organization of the infusoria is still very imperfectly known. There appears in 
many of them a cavity not far from the mouth, the contractile space—variously regarded 
as a Cavity without proper walls, or as a vesicle—from which branches sometimes radiate 
through the substance of the body, and which, being capable of contraction and expan- 
sion, is regarded by some as the center of a kind of vascular system. It is with con- 
siderable probability regarded as furnished with proper walls. There is also, probably 
in all the infusoria, another organ, evidently of great importance, although its use is 
still uncertain, called the nucleus, which is usually roundish or a little elongated, some- 
times much elongated and band-like. It is enveloped ina membrane, and is more com- 
pact than the surrounding substance. In the multiplication of these animals by spon- 
taneous division, a fission of the nucleus always takes place. Each of the halves 
becomes furnished with a complete mouth, set of cilia, and other organs. The division, 
in the same species, is sometimes longitudinal, sometimes transverse, perhaps alternately 
longitudinal and transverse. The multiplication of the infusoria in this way is 
extremely rapid. A paramecium, well supplied with food, has been observed to undergo 
division every 24 hours, from which would result 16,384 individuals in a fortnight, 
or 268,435,456 in four weeks. Reproduction also takes place by gemmation; buds or 
gemmules forming on the outer surface of the body, and gradually assuming the shape 
of the parent animal, although they do not attain to their full size till after separation. 
More extraordinary is another mode of reproduction by encysting or encapsulation. The 
animal contracts, closes its mouth, becomes surrounded by a viscid secretion, and finally 
by a membrane, becomes attenuated, and dissolves, all but the nucleus, into a mere 
liquid containing granules, which afterwards form within the cyst a new infusorium, 
different in form and appearance from that by which the cyst was produced. The 
metamorphoses of the infusoria have been traced to a certain extent in some kinds, but 
not fully inany. Whether any truly sexual propagation takes place has not been per- 
fectly ascertained, although the observations of Balbiani have made it extremely prob- 
able as to some of them. A reproduction, different from all that has yet been mentioned, 
has been observed to take place in some, by the formation of internal germs, to which 
this character has been ascribed, but the subject is still involved in doubt; nor is it, 
improbable that there may be amongst these minute creatures a production of real eggs, 
which has hitherto eluded observation. 

In the integument of some infusoria, very minute fusiform bodies are thickly 
imbedded, called trichocysts, which are capable of throwing out long filaments. Their 
use is unknown, although they are supposed to be urticating organs. 
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INGALLS, JoHN JAMES, LL.D., b. at Middleton, Mass., 18383; graduated at Wil- 
liams coll., 1855; admitted to the bar, 1857; removed to Kansas, 1858; was a dele- 
gate to the Wyandotte constitutional convention, 1859. He was sec. of the state 
senate, 1861, and a state senator, 1862; was maj., lieut.-col. and judge advocate of 
the Kansas vols. in the civil war. He was elected as a republican to U. S. senate from 
Kan., 1878; re-elected, ’79, ’85, and defeated ’91; president pro tem. of the senate ’87-91. 


INGALLS, Rurus, b. Maine, 1820; graduated at the U. S. military academy 1843; 
joined the army. In 1845 he was transferred to the dragoons, and in 1848 to the 
quartermaster’s department with the rank of capt. In 1854 he became col. and assis- 
tant quartermaster-general. In 1860 he was ordered from the frontier, where he had 
long served as quartermaster with his regiment, to Washington, where, at the begin- 
ning of the rebellion, 1861, he was appointed chief quartermaster of the volunteers to 
provide for the supplies of the army of the Potomac and of the army of the James. 
He discharged his duties with great ability, fidelity, and promptness. Mar. 13, 1865, 
he was made maj.-gen. of volunteers; in 1867, quartermaster of the military division of 
the Atlantic at New York; retired 1888. He d. in 1898. 


INGAUNI, a tribe dwelling on the mountains and seacoast of Genoa in the 1st’ 
and 2d c. B.c. They were active in the wars between the Romans and Ligurians, 
and were allies of the Carthaginians in the second Punic war. They were regarded as 
a distinct tribe in the time of Pliny and Strabo, but after the battle with Emilius Paulus, 
181 B.c., in which they lost 15,000 men, very little was heard of them. 


INGELOW, JEAN, a popular English poet and novelist, was born at Boston, Linco)n- 
shire, in 1820. Her first book, A Rhyming Chronicle of Incidents and Feelings (1850). 
was published anonymously, but excited considerable interest, and her second, Poems 
(1863), which included, ‘‘ The High-tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire ” attained instant 
success by reason of its freshness of thought and novelty of expressiou, and passed 
through more than twenty editions. Subsequent volumes were A Story of Doom (1867) ; 
collected poems (3 vols., 1880-87) ; Poems of the Old Days and the New (1885). Her 
prose works include the novels Off the Skelligs (1872); Fated to be Free (1875); Don John 
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(1876); Sarah de Berenger (1880); John Jerome (1886); besides Stories told to a Child; 
Mopsa the Fairy; Studies for Stories; The Suspicious Jackdaw; A Sister’s Bye Howrs ; 
Quite Another Story ; A Motto Changed (1898), and others, She died July 19, 1897. 

INGEMANN, BERNHARD SEVERIN, one of the most distinguished poets and novelists 
of Denmark, was b. May 28, 1789, in the island of Falster. His literary career may be 
divided into three distinct periods. The first of these, extending from 1811 to 1814, 
embraces his best lyrical productions, viz., the collection of poems entitled Procne 
(1812), and the allegorical epic of De Sorte Riddere (1814); while the second, or dramatic 
ending in 1822, was marked by the appearance of numerous tragedies, which have 
maintained their place on the national stage, and among which the best are his 
Masaniello; Blanca Rosten « Oerken (1815); Hyrden af Tolosa; Reinald Underbarnet; 
Loveridderen (1816); and Tasso’s Befricde (1819). After this period, Ingemann’s writings are 
characterized either by leaning to historical disquisition, or a strongly religious bias. His 
admirable epic poem of Valdemar den Store og Hans Mand (1824) was the prelude to the 
various historical novels in which, taking Walter Scott for his model, he endeavored 
to portray the social life and habits of his own country in the middle ages. Valdemar 
Seter, the first of the series (1826), and Hrik Menved’s Barndom (1828), which are generally 
regarded as the best of these productions, may compete favorably with some of the 
most successful efforts of his great model; while even in the less popular of his his- 
torical novels, Kong Hrik og de Fredlose (1883), and Prinds Otto og Hans Samtid (1835), 
may justly entitle him to rank among the first novelists of his time. ‘The poems of 
Dronning Margrete (1836) and Holger Danske (1837), which are based, like his novels, on 
incidents of Danish national history and tradition, rank among Ingemann’s most suc- 
cessful efforts. The religious element in this writer’s mind has found expression in 
various productions of considerable merit—as, for instance, in his collection of anthems 
and psalms, Hoejmessepsalmer (1825), in his rendering of some of the symbolical or 
traditionary legends of the church in his Blade af Jerusalem's Skomager’s Lommebog (1888) ; 
Salomon’s Ring (1889); and in his allegorical poem, Galdebiet (1856). Ingemann held the 
chair of gesthetics and Danish literature at the royal academy of Sorée, near Copenhagen. 
His collective works have been published in 88 vols., 1857, Copenhagen, and the greater 
number of his prose works and many of his poems, have been translated into various 
languages. He died 1862. 


IN’GENHOUSZ, Jan, 1730-99; b. in Holland; studied and practiced medicine in 
Holland, but removed to London in 1767. Accident brought him an introduction to the 
Austrian imperial family, whom he served professionally with such success that he was 
named by the empress Maria Theresa aulic counselor and physician to the imperial 
family, with a pension of £600 per annum. He devoted much time and study to general 
scientific research and experiments in electricity, and in regard to the composition and 
relation of different gases. It is claimed that he made the first medical use of carbonic 
acid, and that he invented the plate electrical machine. He was greatly esteemed by the 
emperor Joseph II., and was consulted by the most distinguished personages in Vienna. 
Ingenhousz wrote a number of scientific treatises and essays, some of which were pub- 
lished separately, and others in the Jowrnal de Physique and other periodicals. He prac- 
ticed inoculation in small-pox with distinguished success, and gained a widespread 
reputation for his skill in this direction. 

INGERSOLL, a town in Oxford co., Ontario, Canada, on the Thames river, and the 
Grand Trunk railroad; 19 miles n.e. of London. It exports largely grain and lumber, 
and has several manufactories of machinery, woolen goods, agricultural implements, 
cheese, and wooden ware; banks, churches, several hotels, and newspapers. It is a 
place of growing importance. Pop. 791, 4191. 


INGERSOLL, CHARLES JARED, an American statesman, was b. in Philadelphia, Oct. 3, 
1782. His father, Jared Ingersoll, was an active partisan in the American revolution, 
and a member of the convention which adopted the federal constitution. Charles J. 
Ingersoll received a liberal education, which was completed by European travel. In 
1801 he produced the tragedy of Edwy and Eilgiva, and in 1808 a strong political pam- 
phlet in defense of the democratic policy of Mr. Jefferson, and a satirical review of 
American politics, entitled Inchiquin’s Letters (1810). He was elected to congress in 1812; 
and in 1814 he advocated the principle that ‘‘free ships make free goods,”’ in a powerful 
speech. He was for 14 years United States district attorney for Pennsylvania, and in 
congress from 1839 to 1849. He published two series of Historical Sketches of the War of 
1812, in 1845 and 1852. A speech in opposition to the Lincoln administration caused 
his arrest in 1862; but his popularity made it advisable to release him after a brief de- 
tention. He died in May, 1862. 

INGERSOLL, CHARLES ROBERTS, LL.D., b. Conn., 1821. After graduating at Yale 
college, 1840, and at the Yale law school, 1844, he practiced law in New Haven. He was 
several times a member of the general assembly, and in 1873-77 was democratic governor 
of the state. 

INGERSOLL, JARED, LL.D., 1749-1822; b. Conn.; graduated at Yale in 1766, studied 
law for five years in London, and after spending a year and a half in Paris, set- 
tled in Philadelphia, where he became prominent as a lawyer. In 1780 he was a mem- 
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ber of congress, and in 1787 represented Pennsylvania in the convention which framed 
the constitution of the United States. He was also attorney-general of the state, and at 
the time of his death was presiding judge of the district court of Philadelphia county. 


INGERSOLL, JoserH REED, LL.D., D.c.L.; 1786-1868; son of Jared; b. Philadelphia; 
graduated at the college of New Jersey in 1804, and for many years practiced law in 
Philadelphia, where he became eminent in his profession. He was a member of con- 
gress 1835-37, and again in 1842-49. In 1850-53 he was minister to England. He was 
an excellent public speaker. Of his published pamphlets the most important was Seces- 
sion aw Polly and a Crime, which appeared ut the outbreak of the rebellion. 


INGERSOLL, RopeRT GREEN, b. Dresden, N. Y., 1833; the youngest of five children 
of a Congregational minister. The family removed west in 1845, and settled in 
Illinois, and there Robert studied law; was admitted to the bar, and entered into poli- 
tics as a democrat. In 1857 he removed to Peoria, where he soon became recognized 
as an able lawyer, chiefly employed im railroad litigation. In 1860 he was nominated 
for congress, but was defeated. In 1862 he entered the war as col. of the 11th Illi- 
nois cavalry, and was taken prisoner, but exchanged. He returned to citizenship 
a republican in politics, and was appointed by gov. Oglesby attorney-general of Illi- 
nois in 1868. In 1876, at the republican presidential convention at Cincinnati, he 
electrified the audience, and, through them and by means of the press and the telegraph, 
impressed the entire country with his fervid and vigorous speech in favor of James G. 
Blaine. From this time col. Ingersoll was recognized as one of the foremost natural 
orators of the country. He soon after entered the lecture ficid, where the matter as well 
as the manner of his discourse excited public attention. He developed the views of a 
pronounced opponent to Christianity as a system; and, adopting religious topics as his 
subjects, attacked the inspired character of the Bible, the personal nature of the Deity, 
the existence of a hell, with all the force of which he was capable, and with the 
advantage of rhetorical powers scarcely equaled. There have been few instances of the 
exercise of freedom of speech in religious matters which could be compared to that of 
col. Ingersoll. Yet, despite his recognized ability as a dialectician, and his surprising 
and persuasive gifts of oratory, there has been no evidence that his influence as a contro- 
vertist or a skeptic has extended beyond the immediate period of his address. Col. 
Ingersoll married Miss Eva Parker in 1862, and has two daughters. He has been presi- 
dent of several railroad companies and counsel for large corporations. He published 
The Gods and Other Lectures (1876); Some Mistakes of Moses (1879); Great Speeches (1887); 
Prose Poems (1884), ete. 

INGHAM, a co. of Michigan; 552 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 37,666. The surface is nearly 
level; the soil fertile, and coal and iron ore are found. The staple products are grain, 
maize, oats, wool, hay, and cattle. The chief articles of manufacture tn numerous fac- 
tories are carriages, machinery, brick, saddlery, doors, sash and blinds, furniture, and 
woolen goods. ‘here are also flour and saw mills and tanneries. Several railroads 
traverse the co. and center at Lansing. Cap., Mason. 


INGHAM, BENJAMIN; 1712-72: b. England. In 1733 he was associated with the 
two Wesleys, the founders of Methodism, and in 1735 accompanied John Wesley to 
Georgia. Returning, he visited the Moravians in Germany, and founded in Yorkshire 
congregations of Moravian Methodists, which in a few years increased to 84. He was 
afterwards elected a bishop of that church: but finally, with most of the societies which 
he had formed, joined the Sandemanians. 

INGHAM, CHARLES CROMWELL; 1796-1863; b. Ireland; distinguished himself as a 
painter, gaining at the early age of 21 from the Dublin academy the prize for the 
‘* Death of Cleopatra.’’? In 1817 he settled in New York, where he excelled as a por- 
trait-painter, and was one of the founders of the national academy of design, of which 
he was vice-president 1845-50. Among his admired paintings, besides his portraits, are 
‘¢ The Flower Girl,’’ ‘‘ Day Dream,” ‘* The Laughing Girl,’’ and ‘‘ White Plume.”’ 


IN’GOLSTADT, or INGOLDESTADT (anciently Aureatum, and by the Latin writers of the 
16th ec. called Auripolis and Chrysopolis—i.e.,*‘ the golden city’’), a t. and fortress of 
Upper Bavaria, is situated in a fertile district on the left bank of the Danube, which is 
here crossed by a stone bridge; 42 m. e. by s. of Nordingen. It contains a large Gothic 
church and a Jesuit college, hospital and 2 castles. Cloth, playing-cards, leather, powder 
Pent are manufactured, and breweries and a trade in corn are carried on; pop. ’90, 
17,646. 

Ingolstadt is an ancient, melancholy-looking town, too large for the number of its | 
inhabitants. A university was founded here in 1472, which reckoned Reuchlin, Ayen- — 
tin, and other eminent scholars among its professors; it was removed, however, to Lands- 
hut in 1800,fand to Munich about twenty-six years after. At this university, in the 16the., 
Urb. Regius, the poet, known by the name of Dr. Faustus, studied. Ingolstadt was 
the first German town at which the Jesuits were permitted to establish themselves, and 
to teach publicly from the university chairs. Loyola gave it the fond title of ‘‘ his little 
Benjamin,’’ After the suppression of the order in 1773, Adam Weishaupt established 
here,the order of the Illuminati (q.v.). In 1827 the fortifications of Ingolstadt, which had 
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been destroyed by the French in 1800, were restored upon a large scale, the two forts 
on the left bank of the river being especially distinguished for their elegance and 
strength. 


INGON, or INGE I., surnamed The Good, a king of Sweden, who began to reign about 
1080 and d. in 1112. He was the son and successor of Stenkil, and favored the spread of 
Christianity, which obtained a firm footing during his reign. His nephews, Ingon II., 
and Philip, were among his successors, and jointly occupied the throne. During the reign 
of Ingon IT., who d. in 1180, slavery in Sweden was abolished. 


INGOT (Fr. lingot), denotes a mass of gold, silver, or any metal cast in a mould; it 
is also used to designate a mass of metal in the ore. See BuLLION ; OREs. 


INGOUF, FRANcoIs Ropert, 1747-1812; b. Paris; an engraver, chiefly of vignettes 
for booksellers. He executed some portraits, one of them of his master, Jean Jacques 
Flipart, and a number of miscellaneous subjects after Freudenberg, Le Barbier, etc. 


INGRAHAM, Duncan NATHANIEL; b. South Carolina 1802. Entering the U. S. navy 
as midshipman in 1812, he became capt. in 1855. Commanding the sloop of war St. Louis 
in the Mediterranean in 1853, he interfered with the arrest, by the Austrian consul at 
Smyrna, of Martin Koszta, a Hungarian, who had declared in New York his intention 
of becoming an American citizen. The government approved the course of capt. Ingra- 
ham, and congress requested the president to present him a medal. He was made in 
March, 1856, chief of the bureau of ordnance and hydrography ; afterwards was com- 
mander of the flagship Richmond in the Mediterranean, but in 1861, Feb. 4, he resigned 
his commission in the navy, and became chief of ordnance, construction, and repair in 
the confederate navy, rising to the rank of commodore. He died 1891. 

INGRAHAM, JoserH Hott, 1809-60; b. Maine. After a brief period in mercantile 
pursuits, he became a teacher in Washington college, near Natchez, Miss. In 1836 he 
published T’he Southwest by a Yankee, and afterwards Lafitte; Burton, or the Sieges; 
Capt. Kyd; The Dancing Feather, and some other popular romances. Subsequently 
he was ordained an Episcopal minister, and took charge of a parish and school at 
Holly Springs, Miss. His last and most important works were Prince of the House of 
David; Piliar of Fire; and Throne of David, a series of works of fiction based upon the 
Old and New Testament histories, and intended to illustrate the Bible. 


INGRAILED’. See ENGRAILED. 


INGRASSIA, or INGRAsSIAS, GIOVANNI FriurppPo; b. Palermo, Sicily, about 1510 ; d. 
1580 ; a distinguished physician and teacher of anatomy at Naples. The plague at Pa- 
lermo in 1575 was checked by his methods. He wrote a number of treatises on anatomy. 

INGRES, JEAN DOMINIQUE AUGUSTE, son of a sculptor, and one of the most eminent 
painters of the French school, was b. at Montauban, Aug. 29, 1780. A casual view of 
a copy of one of Raphael’s pictures inspired him (so it is said), at the age of ten, with 
the ambition to become a painter: he forthwith began to study drawing; and after 
having been successively the pupil of a M. Roques and of M. Briant, a landscape- 

ainter, he went to Paris in his 17th year, and entered the studio of the great painter 

avid. He remained with David as a pupil for four years. He carried off the second 
prize for painting at the academy of the fine arts in 1800, and in the following year he 
took the first—an honor which has scarcely, in any other case, been awarded to so 
young an arfist. The picture which gained for him this high distinction was ‘‘ The 
Arrival of the Intercessors at the Tent of Achilles.” It is now at the school of fine arts, 
and unquestionably it compares well with many of the works which have made him 
famous. In 1802 he exhibited two portraits, which still rank among his finest works of 
this class; in 1804 he exhibited a portrait of the first consul, and also a portrait of 
himself. He again painted Napoleon, now become emperor, in 1806, and the picture 
was bought for the hdpital des invalides. In 1806 he set out for Rome, where he con- 
tinued to live for many years. He seems to have made a reputation in Italy early, and 
the commissions he received, including several from the pope, prove that his reputation 
stood very high. From his countrymen, however, the pictures which he sent to Paris 
for many years met only with neglect or ridicule. It was at Florence, where he resided 
from 1820 to 1824, that he painted a picture which at length gained him a party of 
enthusiastic admirers among the Parisians. The picture was ‘‘ Le Vceeu de Louis XIII.” 
It was exhibited at the Louvre in 1824, and though much decried as well as much 
admired, it still raised Ingres, previously almost unnoticed, at a bound to the chief 
place among French idealist painters of that time. He received from Louis XVIII. the 
cross of the legion of honor; and he was forthwith appointed to succeed baron Denon 
as professor at the academy of the fine arts. 

Now that he had become the acknowledged head and representative of a school of 
art, it was natural that his work should be subjected to a searching criticism, more 
eager to detect faults than discover merits. He brought upon himself a perfect tempest 
of discussion in 1827 by a-work called ‘‘ L’Apothéose d’Homére,” which his admirers 
declared to be a masterpiece; while the party of his detractors—then numerous and 
influential—condemned it as bad in drawing, as poor in coloring, and especially as being 
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ungraceful, coarse, and even vulgar in conception. The French critics seem now to be 
agreed not only that this was Ingres’s finest attempt at epic painting, but that it places 
him at the head of the French school, and on the level of the greatest painters the world 
has seen. Many foreign judges, however, are disposed to hold that the strictures 
originally made upon it were to a large extent well founded. The discussion which it 
originated ranged over all the painter’s work; it was renewed year after year, and the 
bitter expressions of some of his critics made such an impression upon Ingres, that from 
1832 to 1834 he exhibited nothing but two portraits, and in the latter year embraced an 
opportunity which offered of again establishing himself in Italy. He became director of 
the French academy at Rome, a post which has been held by many distinguished artists, 
and in which his predecessor was Horace Vernet. This time he remained in Italy for 
about ten years. During these years he sent many pictures to be exhibited at Paris: 
these gradually wrought upon the public taste; and when he returned, he found his 
countrymen unanimous and enthusiastic in admiration of him, and in raptures about 
his latest composition—‘‘ Cherubini [the composer] Inspired by the Muse.” Since then 
it has been treason in Paris to breathe a doubt about the greatness of Ingres. The state 
ratified the decision of the public by the liberality with which it bestowed its honors 
upon him. He was made an officer of the legion of honor in 1841, a commander in 
1845, and grand officer in 1855; he was named a senator on May 25, 1862; and he was 
soon after appointed a member of the imperial council of public instruction. He 
became a member of the institute in 1825. Many of his works are now in public 
collections. At the Paris exhibition of 1855 a room was set apart for his pictures, and 
one of two grand medals of honor was awarded to him—Eugene Delacroix getting the 
other. He continued to exercise his art almost to the close of his life; and whatever 
may be thought of the success of his higher aims, he showed himself to the last what he 
had always been, the most painstaking, conscientious, and learned of painters. The 
Naiad which he painted in 1861 (‘‘ La Source ’’), and which was his solitary contribution 
to the London exhibition of 1862, is considered the finest of his later works; it was 
enthusiastically admired, even by those who strongly dissented from the praises lavished 
by his countrymen upon his more ambitious undertakings. He died, after a short 
illness, Jan. 14, 1867. During the summer an exhibition of his works took place in 
Paris, at which almost all his pictures and the cartoons for his works in stained glass 
and mural paintings were brought together. 

*‘L’Apothéose d’Homére,” ‘‘Le Martyre de St. Symphonea,” ‘‘ La Naissance de 
Venus Anadyoméne,” ‘‘ La Source,” ‘‘ L’Odalisque,” and the portrait of M. Bertin, ainé, 
may be mentioned as among the most characteristic—they are certainly among the most 
admired—of the works of Ingres. His admirers—who are at present the whole body of 
his countrymen—recognize in him, among modern painters, the most faithful and 
persevering and the most successful student of the traditions of the renaissance; they 
declare his paintings equal in power and fidelity to the best works of the great masters. 
On the other hand, it is maintained by his censors or detractors that Ingres was deficient 
in invention and in refinement; that all the good things in his works have been borrowed 
from ancient pictures; and that, moreover, he copied badly from his models, and often 
spoiled what he borrowed by his setting of it. Such censures appear greatly exag- 
gerated; but it may be confidently said that Ingres is at present worshiped by his 
countrymen with a somewhat blind veneration; and that they would do well to expend 
upon a few really great works the admiration which they lavish upon everything that 
proceeded from him, 


INGROSS/ING, or ENGROSSING, a deed means, in law, the writing it out in full and 
regular form on parchment or paper for signature. The person who engrosses is usually 
a law-stationer or clerk. In Scotland the corresponding term is ‘‘extending a deed,” 
and the name of the person who does so must be named in the testing clause, which is 
not necessary in England. In the United States the term is also applied to the similar 
preparation of an act of Congress or of a legislature for execution by the President, 
Governor, etc. 


INGULPH, abbot of Croyland, long considered the author of the Historia Monasteri 
Croylandensis (History of the Monastery of Croyland or Crowland, in Lincolnshire), is 
supposed to have been b. in London about 1030 a.p. According to the account of his 
life in his history, he studied oratory and philosophy at Oxford; became a favorite of 
Edgitha, the wife of Edward the confessor; visited duke William of Normandy at his 
own court in 1051; and, after a disastrous pilgrimage to the holy land, entered a 
Norman monastery. Here he remained till 1086, when he was invited to England by 
the conqueror, and made abbot of Croyland, where he died Dec. 16, 1109. The Historia 
Monasterti Croylandensis was printed by Savile at London in 1596, and in a more com- 
plete edition by Fulman, at Oxford, in 1684. It has been translated into English for 
Bohn’s antiquarian library by Riley. Some writers even of the last century questioned — 
the entire genuineness of the book; but their skepticism did not proceed further than the 
hypothesis of interpolations by a later writer; but in 1826 the late sir Francis Palgrave, 
in an article in the Quarterly Review, endeavored to prove that the whole so-called 
history was little better than a novel, and was probably the composition of a monk in 
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the 13th or 14th century. His conclusions have been, on the whole, almost universally 
adopted. 


INHALATION, in medicine, a term used to signify the breathing into the lungs of 
vapors or gases for producing anesthesia, or for more strictly curative purposes. The 
inhalation may be accomplished in a variety of ways. The ordinary manner of admin- 
istering chloroform or ether is to fold a napkin in the form of a funnel and moisten 
the interior with a dram of chloroform or a half ounce of sulphuric ether, and apply it 
to the nostrils and mouth of the patient, admitting a certain quantity of fresh air at the 
same time. The napkin may be folded in such a manner as to accomplish this, or it 
may be occasionally partially removed. The quantity of the ansesthetic may be renewed 
when necessary. ‘There are various forms of apparatus rendering the operation more 
certain for those whose experience is not great, and, as a rule, they are to be considered 
desirable. The inhalation of nitrous oxide gas should always be performed with well- 
made apparatus, and this substance should be carefully purified before it is taken into 
the lungs. ‘The steam, or rather the vapor of hot water, is employed in throat diseases, 
often affording great relief; and medicinal substances, such as iodine, chlorine, and 
camphor are sometimes used in conjunction, but it is often desirable to use the watery 
vapor without any combination. A very convenient, and, in the absence of other 
apparatus, the only available way, is to place a funnel over an open vessel containing hot 
water, and inhale the hot vapor through the spout. A deep vessel, such as a two quart 
earthen pitcher, may be used, holding a pint of boiling water—the patient breathing 
from the open mouth, putting his face close over the vessel, with care to moderate the 
heat of the contents. The vapor of iodine is often found beneficial in affections of the 
throat or lungs, and this may be inhaled by using the alcoholic tincture, or the solid 
substance may be put intoa wide-mouth bottle, from which the patient may inhale the 
vapor, which, if the quantity is sufficient, will be afforded rapidly enough at ordinary 
temperature. If the quantity used is small, it may be slightly warmed. The vapor of 
carbolic acid is often beneficial as an inhalant, and may be administered in a similar 
manner. There are various kinds of apparatus for inhalation, with the common object of 
See ae vapor to the lungs inthe proper strength or temperature, and due admix- 
ture of air. 


INHAMBAN’, or INHAMBANA, a Portuguese t. of East Africa, 200 m. n.e. of Delagoa 
bay, and near the mouth of the Inhamban river; pop. about 2000. It exports wax, 
copal, oilnuts, and india-rubber. 


INHERITANCE, property which upon the death of its owner descends to his 
heirs becomes their inheritance. This is true only of interests in real property ; but 
hereditaments is the most broadly comprehensive term for real property, as it in 
cludes anything which may be inherited, and thus embraces some objects (as_heir- 
looms) which are neither lands nor tenements. See Heres, WILL. 


INHIBITION, in physiology. See NERvous System. 


INIA, Inia Boliviensis, a cetaceous animal of the family delphinide, in form resem- 
bling a dolphin, with a long and slender snout. It is the only known species of its 
genus, and is one of the few cetacea which inhabit fresh water. It is found insome of 
the upper tributaries of the Amazon, and in the lakes near the Cordilleras. It is from 
7 to 12 or 14 ft. long. The inia feeds chiefly on fish. It is pursued for the 
sake of the oil which it yields. Itisgenerally found in little troops of three or four. 
The females show great affection for their young. 


INITIALS. Though in general it is usual and regular in all legal deeds and writings 
for a party to write his full Christian name and surname, yet in many cases, especially 
in documents of a mercantile nature, signature by initials will bind equally with the full 
signature. 


INJECTIONS. This term is applied in medicine to fluids thrown into the passages or 
cavities of the body by means of a syringe or elastic bag. The fluids thus injected into 
the rectum or lower bowel are termed clysters (q. v.). Theinjection of a dilute solution 

_of salt into the veins has been found to be of great service in even advanced cases of 
Asiatic cholera. The injection of blood into the veins is described in the article TRANs- 
FUSION OF BLOOD; ENDERMIC AND HypopERMIC Mrruops. 


INJECTOR, THE AUTOMATIC, is now in common use for feeding water into steam- 
boilers, particularly locomotive boilers. Feed-pumps are preferable on account of their 
greater efficiency and less liability to get out of order, but injectors are generally sup- 
plied as auxiliaries to steam pumps in case of, accident to the latter. In the case of 
locomotives, inconvenience was often occasioned by the fact that their feed-pumps acted 
only when they were running; and thus, if an engine happened to stand still for any 
length of time, the water occasionally got too low in the boiler. The injector acts 
equally well whether the engine is running or at rest. 

The diagram Fig, 1 will give an idea of the essential parts of the injector. A is the 
steam-boiler, B being the water-level, CDF a pipe into which steam is admitted: this 
pipe terminates in a cone DF, which is inclosed in a larger cone HH. In the cone DF, 
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the pointed plug E can be raised or lowered so as to increase or diminish the area of the 

“- aperture at its lower end F. Gis a pipe communi- 
cating with the water-cistern, and admitting water 
into the external cone HH. K is a pipe communi- 
cating with the boiler under the water-level. On open- 
ing communications between the boiler and this 
apparatus, it might be expected that steam would 
rush out at F, and water at K, both currents meet- 
ing with great force, and escaping into the atmosphere 
between the two openings. Paradoxical as it may 
appear, the outflowing stream of water at K, although 
, it is actually flowing undera greater pressure than the 
= current of steam escaping at F, due to the head of 
water arising from the difference of level between the 
aperture at K and the water-level at B, is overpowered, 
and driven back into the boiler; and not only is the 
outflowing current of steam at F able to drive back 
the stream of water trying to escape at K, but the 
torrent of steam drags with it a large quantity of 
water with which it comes into contact as it is passing 
through thecone HH. This water finds its way into 
the cone HH, through the pipe G, from the tender 
or cistern, aud constitutes the feed-water. The steam 
rushing from the aperture at F will necessarily be 
condensed by the cold water with which it comes into. 
contact in the cone HH. The explanation offered of 
the action of this apparatus is as follows. The open- 
ing at F, through which the steam escapes, has 
nearly twice the area of the opening into which the water is to be forced at K. The 
opening in the cone HH is also larger than the aperture at K, and it appears that. 
the mechanical power contained in the flow of steam from F is, as 
it were, transformed from a large area to a smaller, with a corre- 
sponding increase in its intensity. This diminution of its volume 
arises from its condensation by the cold water through which it has 
to rush in the cone HH. We get thus the mechanical power due 
to a column of large area concentrated into a small area, with a cor- 
responding increase in its velocity, and to this increase of velocity is 
due the fact that a current issuing at FH wiii enter at K, inspite of the 
counter-pressure at K The injector for feeding boilers is rather an 
expensive apparatus, in consequence of the number of adjustable 
parts required to be provided. Variations in the pressure of steam 
require alterations in the area of the steam-passage, and in the 
distances between the mouths of the conical openings for the outflow 
and inflow of steam and water. 

Fig. 2 shows in section a simple form of injector for raising water. 
Steam issuing from the pipe §, into the vessel WR, wili draw the 
water through the pipe T, and force it up through the narrow neck Fig. 2. 
below R, to a height of about one foot for every pound of pressure 
per square inch. It has been found that injectors cannot work so economically, as 
regards expenditure of steam, as ordinary slow-moving pumps; but they possess many 
conveniences and advantages, which have brought them into use. 


INJUNCTION, a writ in English law, by which the chancery division of the high 
court of justice stops or prevents some inequitable or illegal act being done. The writ 
is peculiar, in general, to chancery, though to a limited extent it was introduced into 
common law. If the party disobeys the injunction, he may be attached for contempt 
of court, and imprisoned till he obeys. If he obeys it, he may apply to have the injunc- 
tion dissolved. In Scotland a remedy of a similar kind is called an interdict (q.v.). 

Injunction in American practice is_a writ of a court with equity jurisdiction, 
addressed to a party or parties defendant, commanding the performance or non- 
performance of some specific act. It is either prohibitory or mandatory: in the one 
case forbidding a certain act, in the other commanding something to be done: for 
instance, it may either forbid the creation of a threatened nuisance, or enjoin its removal 
if established. It is borrowed from the Roman law, which, under the name of ‘: inter 
dict,” had a very wide application. A court of chancery, having assumed jurisdiction 
of a case, will, if necessary, enjoin the defendant from taking the same action before a 
court of law. But for the exercise of this power on the part of a chancellor, conflicts 
of jurisdiction, detrimental to the public welfare and vexatious to private citizens, might 
often arise. It isa rule of chancery courts, however, not to grant injunctions where 
litigants have an available remedy in courts of law. An injunction is either temporary 
orperpetual. A temporary injunction is issued upon ew parte evidence, and is designed 
to bring both parties into court for an impartial hearing. If it appear that there was. 
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no just warrant for the injunction, it will be dissolved; if it be found 4o rest upon 
equitable grounds, it will be made perpetual. Injunctions are often employed to pre- 
vent infringements of patents, copyrights, and trade-marks, and in some special cases 
to restrain breaches of covenants and agreements. If a judgment for debt have been 
obtained, and the defendants afterwards discover the plaintiff's receipt for the sum laid 
in the declaration, the latter may be prevented by injunction from levying upon the 
goods of the former to satisfy such judgment. Where the party enjoined disregards the 
elie he will be punished for contempt by the court upon application by the 
plaintiff. 

INK. The most important kinds of ink may be included in the two following heads 
— Writing Ink and Printing Ink. 

1. Writing Ink.—The composition of the ink used by the ancients is not well under- 
stood; it is, however, certain that their ink exceeded ours in blackness and durability. 
Mr. Underwood (who read a paper upon the subject of ink before the society of arts in 
1857) thinks that some old ink was merely a carbon pigment, like the Indian ink of the 
present day, while other kinds were veritable dyes of iron and acids (true chemical com- 
pounds), with the addition of a good deal of carbon. 

The essential constituents of ordinary black ink are galls, sulphate of iron (popularly 
known as green vitriol or green copperas), and gum; and the most important point is 
the regulation of the proportion of the sulphate of iron to the galls. If the former is in 
excess, the ink, although black at first, soon becomes brown and yellow. The gum is 
added to retain the coloring matter in suspension, and to prevent the mixture from being 
too fluid. The following prescription by Prof. Brande yields a very good ink: ‘‘ Boil six 
ounces of finely bruised Aleppo galls in six pints of water, then add four ounces of 
clean and well crystallized sulphate of iron, and four ounces of gum-arabic. Keep the 
whole in a wooden or glass vessel, occasionally shaken. In two months, strain, and pour 
off the ink into glass bottles.” The addition of alittle creasote is useful as a check to 
the formation of mold. Stephens’s ink—a blue liquid, which in a few hours after its 
deposition on paper becomes of an intense black—is one of the most popular of our 
writing fluids. It consists essentially of gallotannate of iron, dissolved in sulphate of 
indigo, while in ordinary ink the coloring matter is merely suspended by means of the 
gum. Runge, a German chemist, has discovered a simple and cheap black writ- 
ing fluid, prepared from chromate of potash and a solution of logwood, which possesses 
the properties of forming no deposit, of adhering strongly to the paper, of being 
unaffected by exposure to water or acids, and of neither acting on, nor being acted on 
by steel pens. 

Various receipts for indelible inks have at different times been published. Dr. Nor- 
mandy asserts that the ink obtained by the following combination cannot be obliterated 
or defaced by any known chemical agent: 24 lbs. of Frankfort black (which 
is supposed to be a charcoal obtained from grape and vine lees, peach kernels, and bone- 
shavings) must be ground with mucilage, formed by adding 20 lbs. of gum- 
arabic to 60 galls. of water, and the mixture strained through a coarse fiannel; four 
lbs. of oxalic acid are then added, together with as much decoction of cochineal or 
sulphate of indigo as will give the required shade. 

Red Inks are of two kinds, one variety consisting essentially of the tinctorial matter 
of Brazil-wood, and the other being prepared from cochineal or carmine. Stephens’s 
red ink, which is one of the best of these preparations, is obtained as follows: ‘‘ Add to 
a quantity of common carbonate of potash, soda, or ammonia, twice its weight of crude 
argol in powder. Wher the effervescence has ceased, decant or filter the solution from 
the insoluble matter. To this fluid add by measure half its quantity of oxalate of alum- 
ina, prepared by dissolving damp, newly precipitated alumina in as small a quantity as 
possible of a concentrated solution of oxalic acid. The mixture thus prepared is next 
colored, when cold, with bruised or powdered cochineal, and after standing for 48 
hours, is strained, when it is fit for use.” (Muspratt’s CZemistry, vol. ii. p. 378.) 

Blue Inks are now chiefly made either directly or indirectly from Prussian blue. 
Stephens’s unchangeable blue ink is formed by dissolving this salt (which should be first 
well washed in a dilute mineral acid) in an aqueous solution of oxalic acid. Ink of 
which Prussian blue is the basis, is unaffected by any of the numerous physical causes 
which operate injuriously on black ink, unless it be exposed to a strong light, when the 
iron (which exists as a sesquioxide in Prussian blue) becomes deoxidized, and causes the 
color of this ink to fade; but on removing the writing from the influence of light, the 
color is restored. 

Purple, green, and yellow inks have been formed by various chemists, but they are 
not of sufficient importance to claim a notice in this article. 

Sympathetic Inks leave no trace of color upon the paper, but when exposed to heat or 
chemical action of some kind, become more or less distinctly apparent. The following 
are a few of the principal kinds of this class of compounds. On writing with a solution 
of sugar (acetate) of lead or of ternitrate of bismuth, and washing the paper with a solu- 
tion of hydrosulphuric acid (sulphureted hydrogen), the letters come out black. On 
writing with a solution of nitrate of cobalt, and washing the paper with a solution of 
oxalic acid, the letters come out dlwe, On writing with a solution of subacetate of lead, 
and washing the paper with a solution of iodide of potassium, the letters come out yel- 
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low; or on writing with a dilute solution of chloride of copper, and gently heating the 
paper, the letters which were previously invisible assume a beautiful yellow tint, which 
disappears on cooling. On writing with a solution of arsenite of potash, and washing 
the paper with a solution of nitrate of copper, the letters come out green. 

2. Printing Ink isa soft glossy compound, altogether different in its composition from 
the inks which have been already described. The following are, according to Mr. 
Underwood (in the paper already referred to), the necessary conditions of a good print- 
ing ink: 1. itmust distribute freely; 2. It must have much greater affinity for the paper 
than for the type; 3. It must dry almost immediately on the paper, but not dry at all on 
the type or rollers; this is a great desideratum, especiallyfor newspapers; 4. It should be 
literally proof against the effects of timeand chemical reagents, and should never change 
color. It is prepared by boiling the best linseed oil in an iron pot, kindling and allow- 
_ ing it to burn for a short time; by this operation the oil acquires the necessary drying 
' quality. After being again boiled resin is dissolved in it, in order to communicate body 
to the fluid, which now somewhat resembles Canadian balsam. The coloring matter— 
which is lampblack for black ink; carmine, lake, vermilion, etc., for red ink; indigo or . 
Prussian blue for blue ink; lemon and orange chrome (chromate and bichromate of lead), 
or gamboge, for yellow ink, etc.—is then added to the hot mixture, and the whole is 
drawn off, and finally ground into a smooth uniform paste. 

In lithography a writing and a printing ink are employed, both of which differ alto- 
gether from the compounds already described. The writing ink is composed, according 
to Muspratt, of the following materials: shellac, soap, white wax, and tallow in certain 
proportions, to which is added a strong solution of gum-sandarach, and it is colored with 
lampblack; while the printing ink, which is employed to take impressions on paper 
from engraved plates, with a view to their transference to the stone, is composed of 
tallow, wax, soap, shellac, gum-mastic, black pitch, and lampblack. 

To speak more fully concerning early inks, the inks of the ancients had nothing in 
common with ours except the color and the gum employed for obviating too great fluidity. 
Employing broader-pointed pens than ours they required thicker inks, and though the 
composition of these inks is not fully understood, yet it is certain that they excelled ours in 
both richness and stability of color. Ample testimony to these characteristics is borne 
by existing papyri, whose age is more than 4,000 years, and by the brown leather and 
white vellum MSS., of an age exceeding 3,000 years, which are now treasured in 
the museums of Europe. While some of these inks were pigments, like the India and 
Chinese inks of to-day, others seem to have been actual dyes of iron and acids, with the 
addition of a good deal of ivory-black, lampblack, soot, or other form of carbon. From 
Persius and Ausonius, we learn that the Romans made use of the juice of the cuttle-fish, 
or sepia, which abounded in the Mediterranean. Most elegant manuscripts written in 
golden and silver inks have come down to our day; andalso a few written wholly inred 
ink, made of vermilion, purple, or cinnabar, though red was more frequently used for 
headings of books, chapters, and pages. The emperors of Constantinople were wont to 
sign the acts of their sovereignty with red ink, and their first secretary was guardian of 
the vase coniaining the cinnabar or vermilion, which only the emperor might use. Green 
ink, though rarely found in charters, often occurs in Latin manuscripts, especially those 
of later years. It was also used by the guardians of the Greek emperors, before their 
wards obtained their majority. Blue or yellow inks, fortunately, were seldom employed 
in manuscripts; and in his Origin and Progress of Writing, Thomas Astle said that he 
had neither found nor heard of the use of yeilow, ink during the past 600 years. 


INKBERRY, Jlex glabra, ashrub belonging to the holly family (aquzfoliacee). Leaves 
evergreen, an inch or more long, wedge-lanceolate or oblong, sparingly toothed toward 
the apex, of a beautiful dark green color, smooth and shining onthe upper surface. 
peduncles, half an inch or more in length, the sterile ones being from 8 to 6 flow- 
ered, the fertile ones solitary and producing small black berries. The shrub is from 2 
to 4 ft. high and grows upon sandy soils along the coast of the United States from 
cape Cod to Florida. The leaves and bark have been used as a remedy in intermittent 
fever, but do not possess much power. Its principal use is for decoration, as a constit- 
uent in bouquets. It is brought to New York and Philadelphia in quantities from 
southern New Jersey. 


INKERMANN, asmall Tartar village in the Crimea, is situated near the eastern 
extremity of the harbor of Sevastopol. It is memorable for the battle which took place 
there, during the Russian war, between an army of Russians 60,000 strong, and detach- 
ments of allied forces, consisting of about 14,000 troops actually engaged. At about 6 
o’clock on the morning of Nov. 5, 1854, the Russians, who had marched westward from ”* 
Sevastopol, along the southern shore of the harbor, and whose movements were con- 
cealed by the darkness and a thick, drizzling rain, appeared crowding up the slopes of 
the plateau to the s., on which the allies were posted. Here a handful of men, about 
1400 strong, a portion of the English royal guards, made a most heroic stand for six 
consecutive hours against a body of Russians that was probably ten times as numerous. 
Reinforcements, both English and French, coming up to the rescue, the Russians were 
finally driven from the field. 
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INLAND BILL of exchange means a bill of exchange drawn by and upon persons 
living in the same country. The rules applicable to foreign bills differ in some respects 
from those applicable to inland bills. See Bru or ExcHanen. 


INLAY'ING is the art of decorating flat surfaces by the insertion of similar or differ- 
ent materials; thus, wood of one color is decorated by inlaying with others of different 
colors: to this kind of inlaying the French term marqueterie is now generally applied. 
Metal of one kind is inlaid with other kinds, and often very beautiful effects are pro- 
duced. When steel is inlaid with gold or brass, it is usually called Damascene work. 
One variety produced in India is called Kuft-gori—in this, the inlaid metal, usually 
gold, occupies more of the surface than the metal forming the ground. Another beau- 
tiful variety of Indian inlaying is called Tutenague or Bedery-work, which consists in 
making the article to be inlaid, most frequently a hookah bowl, of an alloy consisting of 
copper one part to pewter four parts. This is hard, but is easily cut; the pattern is then 
engraved, and little pieces of thin silver cut to the desired forms are dexterously ham- 
mered into the spaces thus cut out to receive them, Ivory, pearl, shell, bone, tortoise- 
shell, are favorite substances for inlaying wood; and stone or marble is inlaid with an 
immense variety of colored stones. In the art of stone-inlaying, the Florentines have 
long held the palm; their favorite work is black marble, with inlaid figures of brilliant- 
colored stones; this work is called petra dura, or Florentine work. Very beautiful 
work of this kind, excelling the Florentine, is now made in the imperial works at St. 
Petersburg, where the art has of late been sedulously cultivated by the Russian govern- 
ment. This art was always a favorite one in Delhi and Agra, where some of the most 
exquisite work is still produced. Usually, in the Indian work, white marble forms the 
ground-work, and the figures are formed of carnelian, jasper, agate, jade, lapis-lazuli, 
and other costly hard stones. Nostone-inlaying has ever rivaled the inlaid marble walls 
of the celebrated Taj Mahal, the tomb of the sultana of shah Jehan, at Agra. The 
designs are very artistic, the execution almost marvelous, and the harmony of color 
produced by the different stones employed is most beautiful. Many other materials than 
those mentioned are used for inlaying; and there is a style of inlaid-work in which small 
squares of colored stone, glass, or pottery are made to form pictorial and artistic decor- 
ations; this is called mosaic-work (q.v.). 


INLET, an arm of the sea open only on one side, and stretching into the land, is 
distinguished from a bay (q.v.) only by its smaller size, as a haven is, again, by still 
smaller dimensions, distinguished from an inlet. Examples of inlets are seen in the 
indentations of the w. coast of Norway; as of bays in the deeper and wider indentations 
of the coast of Italy. 


INMAN, Henry, 1801-46; b. N. Y.; an eminent painter. With a preference for the 
military profession he intended to enter the academy at West Point, but on seeing 
at Jarvis’s studio Wertmiiller’s picture of Dang his purpose was changed; he became 
a pupil of Jarvis, and early excelled in miniature painting. He afterwards devoted 
himself to portraits, and also to landscape, genre, and history. He spent some time in 
Boston and Philadelphia. His health failing, he visited England in 1844, where he 
painted portraits of Chalmers, Wordsworth, and Macaulay. On his return he began for 
the national capitol a series of historical pictures, one of which was ‘‘ Daniel Boone of 
Kentucky,” but which was unfinished at his death. Among his best works were the 
portraits of chief-justice Marshall and bishop White, his ‘‘Rip Van Winkle awaking 
from his Dream,” ‘‘Mumble the Peg,” and ‘‘ Boyhood of Washington.” He was made 
vice-president of the national academy of design. He had a fine literary taste, and 
wrote several valuable sketches. 


INMAN, JouHN O’BRIEN, son of Henry, an artist. From the west, where he had 
gained a reputation as a portrait painter, he went to New York and opened a studio. 
His flower-pieces and genre pictures have been much admired, and found a ready sale. 
He went to Italy in 1866. 


INN (ancient Ginus), a river of Germany, the most important Alpine affluent of the 
Danube, rises in the s. of the Swiss canton of Grisons, at a height of 4,298 ft. above sea- 
level, and flowing n.e. through that canton forms the valley of the Engadine. It main- 
tains generally a n.e. course to its junction with the Danube. Leaving Switzerland, it 
enters the Austrian dominions at the village of Finstermiinz, flows through the crown- 
land of Tyrol, and crosses the s.e. angle of Bavaria, after which, forming the boundary 
between Bavaria and upper Austria, it enters the Danube at Passau, after a course of 
285 miles. Its principal affluent is the Salza from the south. It is regularly navigable 
from the town of Hall, 8 m. below Innsbruck. At its junction with the Danube the 
Inn is broader than the Danube itself. 


INN—INNKEEPER (see Horer). [n point of law, an inn is merely a house of enter- 
tainment for travelers, which any person may set up without license like any other trade. 
It is when excisable liquors are sold that a license is required. Public-houses and ale- 
houses are, however, synonymous terms with inns, for the innkeeper almost invariably 
finds it expedient to obtain the necessary license to sell spirits and beer. As to these 
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licenses, see LICENSE. The rights and the duties of innkeepers irrespective of the license 
will here be noticed. It may be observed, in the first place, that though public-houses 
are always inns, yet beer-houses are not so, the latter being merely shops for selling beer 
and a few other liquors, the distinguishing characteristic of the public-house being, that 
refreshment as well as lodging may be had on the premises by all comers. Taverns are 
chiefly places for the sale of wines and liquors; victualing-houses, for the sale of 
victuals ; coffee-houses and hotels are also varieties, all of which may or may not be 
inns, according as they do or do not hold themselves out to give meat, drink, and lodg- 
ings to all travelers ; and it is not at all necessary that any sign board be put up to dis- 
tinguish the inn. 

One of the incidents of an innkeeper is that he is bound to open his house to all 
travelers without distinction, and has no option to refuse such refreshment, shelter, and 
accommodation as he possesses, provided the person who applies is of the description 
of a traveler, and able and ready to pay the customary hire, and is not drunk or dis- 
orderly, or tainted with infectious disease. He is, of course, bound only to give such 
accommodation as he has. If the traveler has a horse and luggage, the innkeeper is 
bound to receive these also, if he has accommodation, provided the traveler himself 
intends to lodge there as a guest. But the traveler is not entitled to select whatever 
room he pleases, and if he will not accept such reasonable accommodation as is offered, 
the innkeeper can order him to leave the house. As some compensation for this com- 
pulsory hospitality, the innkeeper is allowed certain privileges; thus, he has a lien 
on the horse and carriage or goods of the guest for that part of the bill or reckoning 
applicable to each respectively—i.e., he can keep these until he is paid for the keep, 
even though they are not the property of the guest. But he cannot detain the person 
of his guest until payment is made, for, if so,a man might be imprisoned for life with- 
out any legal process or adjudication. While, however, an innkeeper has this remedy 
for his score, he is also liable to great responsibility for the safety of his guests and 
their goods. By the Roman law, under the edict naute, cawpones, stabularti, he was 
bound to restore safely whatever goods of his guests were intrusted to him, unless some 
damnum fatale, or some act of God, prevented his doing so. This rule has been adopted 
by the law of England. Hence, if the guest be robbed of his goods at the inn, the 
innkeeper is liable, unless the robbery was caused by the guest’s servant or companion, 
or by his own gross negligence, as, for example, by leaving a box containing money in 
the commercial room, after exposing its contents to the bystanders. So the innkeeper 
will be excused if the guest took upon himself the charge of his own goods, yet the 
guest does not take that charge by merely accepting from the landlord the key of the 
room, though that may be an element in the question. A guest who takes all reasonable 
precaution—as, for example, locking his room-door—and is yet robbed, has therefore a 
good claim on the landlord for indemnity; and the landlord will not escape liability 
by putting up a notice in his rooms that he will not be answerable for such losses, other- 
wise guests would have no protection, for they are very much at the mercy of the 
keepers of such houses. It has been attempted to extend the common-law liability of 
innkeepers for the safety of the goods of their guests to ordinary lodging-house keepers, 
but the courts have held that an ordinary boarding-house keeper or lodging-house keeper 
is only responsible for ordinary care, i.e., such care as he takes of his own goods. He 
must, it is true, be careful in selecting his servants, but he is not bound ahsolutely to 
return the goods safe merely because they were in his house along with the lodger. 

In Scotland the Roman rule of law as to the responsibility of innkeepers for the 
safety of the guest’s goods has been also adopted, and the other heads of law are sub- 
stantially the same as in England, except that no indictment would lie in Scotland 
against an innkeeper for refusing a guest. The terms inn and innkeeper in the United 
States are almost if not quite identical with that which they bear in England. The duties 
and responsibilities of innkeepers to their guests are also the same in principle in both 
countries. The only difference is that in many of the American states an innkeeper who 
provides a safe for the use of his guests, and notifies them that they should place therein 
their ‘‘moneys, jewels, and ornaments,” is not responsible for the loss of such articles 
if the guest neglect to avail himself of this means of safety. The man who merely 
takes his meals in a public restaurant attached to an inn is not a guest of the inn itself; 
his rights are merely those of a casual boarder. An innkeeper may entertain boarders 
as well as travelers, but his responsibility for the safety of the goods of the former is 
not the same as that which he assumes in the case of the latter. He is responsible not 
merely for the traveler’s personal baggage, but for all the goods received into his cus- 
tody; and if they are lost or destroyed by any agency except ‘‘an act of God”—by 
which is meant lightning, storm, earthquake, or anything outside of the ordinary course 
of events—he must pay for them. Of course if the traveler lose his goods by his own 
carelessness or that of his servant, the innkeeper is not responsible. 


INNATE IDEAS. See Common SENSE. 


INNER HOUSE, the name given in Scotland to the higher divisions of the court of 
session (q.V.). 
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INNER TEMPLE, one of the four inns of court in London having the exclusive 
privilege of calling persons to the English bar. See Inns or Court. 


INNES, THomas, the author of A Critical Essay on the Ancient Inhabitants of Scot- 
land, was the second son of James Innes of Drumgask, in the parish of Aboyne, and 
co. of Aberdeen. He was b. at Drumgask in the year 1662, and at the age of 15 was 
sent by his father, a zealous Roman Catholic, to be educated at the university of Paris, 
He was ordained priest in 1692, and took his degree as master of arts in 1694. He con- 
tinued in France for some years, discharging his ecclesiastical duties, and assisting 
his elder brother, Lewis, principal of the Scots college at Paris, in arranging the valua- 
ble records which had been deposited there by James Beaton, the last Roman Catholic 
archbishop of Glasgow. In 1698 Innes returned to Scotland, and officiated as a mission- 
ary priest at Inveravon, in the old diocese of Murray. He again went to Paris in 1701, 
and passed the rest of his life at the Scots college, with the exception of one or more 
visits which he made to Britain. The great object of his life was to write the true his- 
tory of Scotland, and to refute the fabulous narratives which had been hitherto gen- 
erally received by his countrymen. The latter part of his task was fully accomplished 
by his Critical Essay, which was published at London in 1729, in 2 vols. He had pre- 
pared himself for the work by a careful study of all the materials which he could find in 
the libraries of France, and of the books, whether printed or in manuscript, which he 
was able to consult during his journeys to England and Scotland. In the winter of 1724 
he was seen by Wodrow, who had one feeling at least in common with him, and who 
thus refers to him in his Analecta: ‘‘There is one father Innes, a priest, brother to 
father Innes of the Scots college at Paris, who has been in Edinburgh all this winter, 
and mostly in the advocates’ library in the hours when open, looking at books and manu- 
scripts. He is not engaged in politics, so far as can be guessed; and is a monkish, book- 
ish person, who meddles with nothing but literature.” In the Critical Hssay, Innes 
examined the authorities on which depended what was then generally received as the his- 
tory of Scotland, and showed how little reliance was to be placed upon them. But not 
content with overthrowing fable, he pointed out what the true history was, and where it was 
to be found. The difficulties in the way of this inquiry were very great. Even at the 
present day, when most of the materials for Scottish history have been printed, it is no 
easy matter for the student to examine them. In Innes’s time they were for the most 
part in manuscripts, whose very existence was unknown except to a few antiquaries. 
Every subsequent writer on this portion of Scottish history has admitted the high merit 
and the practical usefulness of Innes’s work. He gave his ready assistance to all who 
were engaged in pursuits similar to his own, particularly to bishop Keith in his Mistory 
of Scotland and his Catalogue of cottish Bishops, and to Dr. Wilkins in his Concilia 
Magne Britannie et Hibernie. To this last work he also contributed a valuable letter 
on the ancient form of holding synods in Scotland. Innes died at Paris on Jan. 28, 1744, 
in the 82d year of hisage. The Critical Hssay has now become a comparatively scarce 
work, but has never been reprinted. It was intended by its author to be an introduction 
to a Civil and Ecclesiastical History of Scotland. One volume of this History was prepared 
by its author for the press, extending from the introduction of Christianity to the death 
of St. Columba in 597; and another volume was also left in an incomplete state, bringing 
down the narrative to the year 821. The whole was printed in one volume by the Spa)- 
ding club in 1853, under the editorship of Mr. Grub. Imperfect as it is, it forms a valu- 
able addition to our historical literature, being distinguished by the same learning, acute- 
ness, and moderation for which the Critical Hssay is so remarkable. As has recently 
been observed, its author loved truth better even than he loved his church. A fuil 
biographical notice of Innes, and an account of his various works, will be found in the 
preface to his Cvvil and Heclesiastical History. 


INNESS, GerorGE, b. N. Y., 1825; a landscape painter. He came to New York at 
the age of 16 to study engraving, but on account of ill health returned to his parents, 
then living in Newark, N. J. The next four years he spent at home, painting and 
sketching; and again coming to New York, he passed a month in Gignoux’s studio. 
He visited Europe twice, spending some time in Italy. After his return he lived in 
Boston. In 1862 he went to Eagleswood, N. J., where for a time he practiced his art. 
His work is in the style of Rousseau. Many of his landscapes are greatly admired. 
Among his best pieces are ‘“‘ The Sign of Promise,” ‘‘ Peace and Plenty,” ‘‘A Vision of 
Faith,” ‘‘Going Out of the Woods,” ‘‘ Passing Storm,” ‘‘Summer Afternoon,” ‘‘ Twi- 
light,” ‘‘Sunshine and Shadow,” ‘‘The Apocalyptic Vision of the New. Jerusalem and 
River of Life,” and ‘‘ Light Triumphant.” He died Aug. 3, 1894. 


INNISCATTERY. See ScarrEerRy ISLAND. 

INNISHERKIN, a small island on the s. coast of Ireland, belonging to the co. of 
Cork, from the shore of which it is separated by a channel a quarter of a mile in width, 
is about 1 m. n.e. of Clear island. It is well cultivated, and contains some good slate- 
quarries. 

INNOCENT, the name of 13 popes, the most remarkable of whom are the following: 
Innocent I., a native of Albano, was elected bishop of Rome in 402. Next to the pon- 
tificate of Leo the Great, that of Innocent I. forms the most important epoch in the 
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history of the relations of the see of Rome with the other churches, both of the east and 
of the west. Under him, according to Protestant historians, the system of naming 
legates to act in the name of the Roman bishop in different portions of the church origi- 
nated; while Catholics at least admit that it received a fuller organization and develop- 
ment, He was earnest and vigorous in enforcing the celibacy of the clergy. He main 
tained, with a firm hand, the right of the bishop of Rome to receive and to judge appeals 
from other churches, and his letters abound with assertions of universal jurisdiction, to 
which Catholics appeal as evidence of the early exercise of the Roman primacy, and 
from which dean Milman infers that there had already ‘‘dawned upon his mind the 
conception of Rome's universal ecclesiastical supremacy, dim as yet and shadowy, yet 
full and comprehensive in its outline” (Latin Christianity, i. p. 87). Innocent I. died 
in 417. 

Innocent III. (LorHario Contr), by far the greatest pope of this name, was b. at 
Anagni in 1161. After a course of much distinction at Paris, Bologna, and Rome, he 
was made cardinal; and eventually, in 1198, was elected, at the unprecedentedly early age 
of 37, a successor of pope Celestine III. His pontificate is justly regarded as the culmi- 
nating point of the temporal as well as the spiritual supremacy of the Roman see; and 
it is freely avowed by the learned historian of Latin Christianity, that if ever the 
great idea of a Christian republic, with a pope at its head, was to be realized, ‘‘ none 
could bring more lofty or more various qualifications for its accomplishment than Inno- 
cent III.” (iv. p. 9). Accordingly, under the impulse of his ardent but disinterested 
zeal for the glory of the church, almost every state and kingdom was brought into sub- 
jection. In Italy, during the minority of Frederick II. (son of the emperor Henry VL., 
king of Italy), who was a ward of Innocent’s, the authority of the pope within his own 
states was fully consolidated, and his influence among the other states of Italy was con- 
firmed and extended. In Germany he adjudicated with authority upon the rival 
claims of Otho and Philip; and a second time he interposed effectually in behalf of his. 
ward, Frederick IJ. In France, espousing the cause of the injured Ingerburga, he 
compelled her unworthy husband, Philip Augustus, to dismiss Agnes de Meranie, 
whom he had unlawfully married, and to take back Ingerburga. In Spain he exer- 
cised a similar authority over the king of Leon, who had married within the prohibited 
degrees. The history of his conflict with the weak and unprincipled John of England 
would carry us beyond the space at our disposal. If it exhibits Innocent’s character 
for consistent adherence to principle, and his lofty indifference to the suggestions of 
expediency, in a less favorable point of view than his other similar contests, it at the 
same time displays in a stronger light the extent of his pretensions and the completeness. 
of his supremacy. In Norway he exercised the same authority in reference to the 
usurper Swero. In Aragon he received the fealty of the king Alfonso. Even the king 
of Armenia, Leo, received his legates, and accepted from them the investiture of his 
kingdom. And, as if in order that nothing might be wanting to the completeness of 
his authority throughout the then known world, the Latin conquest of Constantinople, 
and the establishment of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, put an end, at least during 
his pontificate, to the shadowy pretensions of the eastern rivals of his power, spiritual as 
well as temporal. Pursuing consistently the great idea which inspired his entire career, 
his views of the absoluteness of the authority of the church within her own dominion 
were no less unbending than his notion of the universality of its extent. To him, every 
offense against religion was a crime against society, and, in his ideal Christian republic, 
every heresy was a rebellion which it was the duty of the rulers to resist and repress. 
It was at his call, therefore, that the crusade against the Albigenses was organized and 
undertaken; and although he can hardly be held responsible for the fearful excesses 
into which it ran, and although at its close he used all his endeavors to procure the 
restitution of the lands of the young count of Toulouse, yet it is clear from his letters 
that he regarded the undertaking itself not merely as lawful, but as a glorious enterprise 
of religion and piety. Asan ecclesiastical administrator, Innocent holds a high place 
in his order. He was a vigorous guardian of public and private morality, a steady pro- 
tector of the weak, zealous in the repression of simony and other abuses of the time. 
He prohibited the arbitrary multiplication of religious orders by private authority, but 
he lent all the force of his power and influence to the remarkable spiritual movement in 
which the two great orders, the Franciscan and the Dominican (q.v.), had their origin. 
It was under him that the celebrated fourth Lateran council was held in 1215. In the 
following year, he was seized with his fatal illness, and died in July at Perugia, at the 
early age of 56. His works, consisting principally of letters and sermons, and of a 
remarkable treatise On the Misery of the Condition of Man, were published in two vols. 
folio (Paris, 1682). It is from these letters and decretals alone that the character of the 
age, and the true significance of the church-policy of this extraordinary man, can be 
fully understood; and it is only from a careful study of them that the nature of his. 
views and objects can be realized in their integrity. However earnestly men may 
dissent from these views, no student of mediseval history will refuse to accept dean 
Milman’s verdict on the career of Innocent III., that ‘‘his high and blameless, and, in 
some respects, wise and gentle character, seems to approach more nearly than any one 
ofthe whole succession of Roman bishops to the ideal light of a supreme pontiff;” and, 
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that ‘‘in him, if ever, may seem to be realized the churchman’s highest conception of 
a vicar of Christ” (Latin Christianity, iv. 277). 

INNOCENT XI. (BENEDETTO ODESCALCHI), elected in 1676, was one of the most dis- 
tinguished among the popes of the 17th century. He was a vigorous and judicious 
reformer, and his administration is entirely free from the stain of nepotism, which had 
sullied the fame of many of his predecessors. But his historical celebrity is mainly 
owing to his contest with Louis XIV., which illustrates as well the personal character 
of the pontiff, as the peculiar spirit of the age. The dispute began from an attempt on 
the part of the pope to put an end to the abuse of the king’s keeping sees vacant, in vir- 
tue of what was called the Drott de Regale, and appropriating their revenues. The 
resistance to this attempt drew forth the celebrated declarations of the French clergy 
as to the Gallican liberties. See GALLICAN CHuRcH. But the actual conflict regarded 
the immunities enjoyed by the foreign ambassadors residing in Rome, and especially the 
right of asylum, which they claimed not only for their own residences, but also fora - 
certain adjoining district of the city. These districts had gradually become so many 
foci of crime, and of frauds upon the revenue; and the pope, resolving to put an end 
to so flagrant an abuse, gave notice that, while he would respect the rights of the exist- 
ing ambassadors, he would not thereafter receive the credentials of any new ambassa- 
dor who should not renounce these abusive claims for himself and his successors. 
The great powers murmured at this threat, but it was with France that the crisis occur- 
red, on the death of the maréchal d’Estrées. The pope renewed his notice in May, 1687. 
Louis XIVY., on the other hand, instructed his new ambassador to maintain the dignity 
of France, and sent a large body of military and naval officers to support his preten- 
sions. Innocent persisted in refusing to grant an audience to the ambassador. Louis, in 
reprisal, seized on the papal territory of Avignon, and threatened to send a fleet to the 
coast of the papal states, but Innocent was immovable; and in the end, the ambassador 
was compelled to return with his credentials unopened, nor was the dispute adjusted till 
the following pontificate. Innocent died in 1689. ; 


INNOCENTS, HOLY, Frasr of, one of the Christmas festivals, held in the western 
church on Dec. 28, and in the eastern on the 29th, under a title similar to that of the 
Latin festival. It is intended to commemorate the massacre of thechildren ‘‘ from two 
years old and upward” at Bethlehem. See Hrerop. These children are referred to as 
martyrs by St. Cyprian, and still more explicitly by St. Augustine; and it is to them 
that the exquisite hymn of Prudentius, Salvete Flores Martyrum, is addressed. The 
concurrence of the east and west in celebrating the festival is an evidence of its antiq- 
uity. . In the modern church this feast is celebrated as a special holiday by the young, 
and many curious customs connected with it prevail in Catholic countries, One of 
these is, that in private families the children are on this day privileged to wear the 
clothes of the elders, and in some sort to exercise authority over the household in their 
stead. So also, in communities of nuns, the youngest sister becomes for this day 
superioress of the house, and exercises a sort of sportive authority even over the real 
superiors. 


INNOMINATE ARTERY, Arteria innominata, is the first large branch given off from 
the arch of the aorta. It varies from an inch and a half to two inches in length, 
and divides into the right carotid and the right subclavian arteries. See AorTA ; Cir- 
CULATION. This artery, through which all the blood to the right side of the head and 
neck, and to the right arm, flows, has been tied by several surgeons for aneurism of the 
right subclavian, but the operation has never been successful. An important fact has, 
however, been established, viz., that the circulation of the blood in the parts supplied 
by this large vessel is re-established by anastomosis (q. v.) after the operation. 


INNOMINATE BONE. See PELVIS. 


INNOVATION, or Novation, a name sometimes given in the law of Scotland to the 
exchange or substitution of one obligation for another. It is in effect taking a fresh 
security. 

INNS or COURT, the name given in England to certain voluntary societies which 
have the exclusive right of calling persons to the English bar. There are four such socie- 
ties in London, viz., the inner temple, the middle temple, Lincoln’s inn, and Gray’s inn. 
Each of these inns possesses certain smaller inns, which are mere collections of houses 
or chambers, as Clifford’s inn, new inn, Furnival’s inn, etc. The four inns are each 
governed by a committee or board, called the benchers, who are generally queen’s 
counsel or senior counsel, self-chosen, i.e., each new bencher is chosen by the existing 
benchers. Each inn has also a local habitation, consisting of a large tract of houses or 
chambers, which are in general occupied exclusively by barristers, and sometimes by 
attorneys, and are a source of great wealth. Each inn is self-governing, and quite distinct 
from the others, all, however, possessing equal privileges; but latterly they have joined 
in imposing certain educational tests for the admission of students. Itis entirely in the 
discretion of an inn of court to admit any particular person asa member, for no member 
of the public has an absolute right to be called to the bar, there being no mode of com- 
pelling the inn to state its reasons for refusal. But, practically, no objection is ever 
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made to the admission of any person of good character. Each inn has also the power 
of disbarring its members, that is, of withdrawing from them the right of practicing as 
counsel. This right has been rarely exercised, but of late years there have been exam- 
ples of persons abusing their profession, and indulging in dishonest practices; in such 
cases, the inn has its own mode of inquiring into the facts affecting the character of a 
member, and is not bound to make the investigation public. By this high controlling 
power over its members, a higher character is supposed to be given to the bar as a body, 
than if each individual was left to his own devices, unchecked, except by the law. See 
BARRISTER. 


INNSBRUCK, capital of the Tyrol, is charmingly situated on the Inn, at its junction 
with the Sill, at the height of 1900 ft. above sea-level, in the midst of a valley, 
surrounded by mountains ranging from 6,000 to 9,200 ft. high. It lies on the left bank 
of the Inn, and is connected with the suburb of St. Nicolaus, on the left bank, by 
a wooden bridge, from which the name of the town (Jnn’s Briicke, Ger. the Inn’s 
Bridge) is derived. The Franciscan church, or Hofkirche, architecturally uninteresting, 
is remarkable for its elaborate monument to the emperor Maximilian I. This church also 
contains a monument to Andreas Hofer, the Tyrolese patriot, d. 1810. The university 
(founded in 1677, and, after several vicissitudes, organized anew in 1825), with faculties, 
had (1893) 960 students and 88 professors and lecturers. Innsbruck carries on important 
manufactures of woolen cloth, silk, ribbons, machines, and carved work, as well as a 
flourishing transit trade. It is connected with Munich by railway, and a railroad crossing 
hr ine pass, completed in 1867, unites Innsbruck with Botzen and Verona. Pop. 

, 23,320. 


INNUEN’DO, a part of a pleading in cases of libel and slander, pointing out what 
and who was meant by the libelous matter or description. 


INNUIT. See ESQUIMAUX. 


{NO, in Grecian mythology, was the daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia. Athamas 
king of Thebes, having divorced Nephele, whom he had married by the command of 
Juno, then married Ino, who bore him two sons, Learchus and Melicertes. Ino, jealous 
of Phrixus and Helle, the sons of Nephele, as her sons’ rivals to the throne, sought to 
destroy them. This so enraged Juno that she made Athamas mad, who in his frenzy 
killed his son Learchus. Ino, fleeing with Melicertes in her arms, pursued by her 
husband leaped into the sea, and was changed by the gods into a sea-goddess under the 
name of Leucothea. The story of Ino is used with many variations by Sophocles and 
other Greek dramatists. 


INO, CHUKEI; Japanese mathematician; b. in the province of Shimosa, 1744. Not 
until his fiftieth year did he commence his studies in science —in the meanwhile hay- 
ing given up his business as a brewer. Pursuing at Yedo his studies under Takahashi, 
the government astronomer, who was then occupied in revising the calendar, Ino in 
1800 was put in charge of the survey of Yezo. This survey, including later all of the 
islands, proved so remarkably correct that on its results, embodied in Jno’s Tables of Lati- 
tudes and Longitudes, the most modern map-drawing has depended. 


INOCARPUS (J. edulis), the mape or rata of the South sea islands, is a tree important 
to their inhabitants for its fruit, a nut covered with a thin fibrous husk, which supplies 
a considerable part of their food, and is sometimes called the South sea island chestnut. 
The fruit is pulled in a green. state, and roasted. The tree is a very beautiful one, of 
stately growth and fine foliage; the leaves oblong, 6 or 8 in. long, evergreen, but of 
delicate texture. It is one of those which, as they advance in age, instead of increasing 
uniformly in thickness, throw out buttresses to support the trunk. Small projections 
first appear, extending in nearly straight lines from the root to the branches, which 
finally become like so many planks covered with bark. The central stem continues for 
many years perhaps only 6 or 7 in. in diameter, whilst the buttresses, 2 or 3 in. thick, 
extend from it at the bottom, 2, 3, or 4 feet. These natural planks are used for paddles 
of canoes and other purposes. 


INOCULATION. If the matter of a variolous (or small-pox) pustule, taken after the 
commencement of the eighth day, be inserted in or beneath the skin of a person who 
has not previously suffered from small-pox, the following phenomena are induced: 1. 
Local inflammation is set up; 2. At the end of six days there is fever similar to that of 
small-pox; and 3. After the lapse of three more days, there is a more or less abundant 
eruption of pustules. This process is termed inoculation, and the disease thus produced 
is denominated inoculated small-pox. The disease produced in this artificial manner is 
much simpler and less dangerous than ordinary small-pox; and as it was an almost 
certain means of preventing a subsequent attack of the ordinary disease, inoculation 
was much practiced till the discovery (about 1796*) of the antivariolous power of 
vaccination. 


* This was the year in which Jenner inoculated his tirst case (the boy Phipps) with matter taken 
from the hand of a girl who had been directly infected by the cow. He was aware of the protective 
emiotenan He cow-pox as early as 1770, and mentioned the circumstance in that year to his master, 
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The importance of inoculation was recognized in the east at a very early period. 
According to Dr. Collinson (Smail-por and Vaccination Historically and Medically Con- 
sidered, p. 14), the Chinese had practiced this process from the 6th c., and the Brah- 
mins from avery remote antiquity. In Persia, Armenia, and Georgia it was in use, and 
it is even said to have been employed in Scotland and Wales. It was not, however, till 
lady Mary Wortley Montagu wrote her cciebrated letter from Adrianople in 1717 that 
the operation became generally known in Great Britain. In that letter she writes : 
** The small-pox, so fatal and so general amongst us, is here entirely harmless, by the 
invention of engrafting, which is the term they give it. Every year, thousands undergo 
the operation. There is no example of any one who has died of it, and you may believe 
that I am well satisfied of the safety of this experiment, since I intend to try it on ny 
dear little son.” Four years afterwards, she had her daughter publicly inoculated in 
England ; the experiment was then performed very successfully on six condemned 
criminals at Newgate, and on the strength of these successful cases, ‘‘ the critical course 
was taken of inoculating two children of Caroline, princess of Wales, which gave a 
sanction to the practice.” —Collinson, op, cvt. p. 15, 

Inoculation was not, however, thoroughly established for more than a quarter of a 
century after its introduction. It met with virulent opposition both from the medical 
profession and theclergy. A sermon is extant which was preached in 1722, by the rev. 
Edward Massey, in which it is asserted that ‘‘ Job’s distemper was confluent small-pox, 
and that he had been inoculated by the devil.” The great drawback to inoculation 
turned out, however, to be this: while it was invaluable to him who underwent the 
operation, and completely guarded him from the natural disease in its severe form, its 
effect upon the community at large was extremely pernicious, in keeping alive the 
natural disease, and increasing its spread amongst those who were not protected by 
inoculation. While one in five or six of those who took the natural disease died, the 
average number of deaths at the inoculation hospital was only 3 in 1000; and yet, 
- according to the authority of Heberden, in every thousand deaths within the bills of 
mortality in the first 30 years of the 18th c. (before inoculation wasat all general), only 
74 were due to small-pox. The deaths from this disease amounted to 95 in 1000 during 
the last 30 years of the century; so that, notwithstanding the preservative effects of 
inoculation on almost all who were operated on, the total number of deaths from this 
disease increased in 100 years in the ratio of about 5to 4. Moore (The History of Small- 
pov, 1815) states that, at the beginning of the 18th c., about one-fourteenth of the popu- 
lation died of small-pox; whereas, at the latter end of the same century, the number 
(notwithstanding, or perhaps rather in consequence of, inoculation) had increased to one- 
tenth; and this immense consumption of human lives was not the total evil, for many 
survivors were left with the partial or entire loss of sight and with destroyed constitu- 
tions. From these remarks it will be seen that the benefits which were expected from 
inoculation were far from being realized, and small-pox would doubtless have gone on 
increasing inits destructive power, if it had not been checked by Jenner’s invaluable 
discovery of vaccination (q.v.). 


INOFFI'CIOUS TESTAMENT, a will made whereby near relatives have not been pro- 
vided for by the testator. . 


INOSITE, or PHASEOMANNITE (Gr. 770s, muscle), CsH1.0¢, a variety of glucose, or 
grape sugar, named from its occurrence in the muscular substance of the heart as first 
shown by Scherer. Cloetta found it in the lungs, kidneys, spleen and liver, and Miiller 
in the brain. It is also contained in urine in diabetes mellitus, and in Bright’s disease of 
the kidneys, and also in abundance in the vegetable kingdom, as in the unripe fruit of 
pe vulgaris, green kidney beans, peas, cabbage, asparagus, and many other plants. 

y careful crystallization, it is obtained in beautiful rhombic tables resembling gypsum. 
In microscopic preparations it has the form of fine prismatic tufts. It readily dissolves 
in water, but is insoluble in alcohol or ether. It does not ferment under the influence 
of yeast, but with cheese, flesh, and decaying animal tissues in the presence of chalk, 
it undergoes lacteous fermentation—lactic, butyric, and carbonic acids being formed. 
Inosite is unchanged when heated with dilute mineral acids, and also when boiled in 
strong aqueous solutions of potash or baryta, without being colored. If inosite be evapo- 
rated nearly to dryness, and a small portion of calcium chloride and ammonia be added, 
Re re-evaporation a beautiful, characteristic rose color will be produced. See 

UGAR. 


INO’UYE KAYO’RU, a Japanese statesman born in Choshiu. Sent to Europe by 
his daimio in 18638 to study, he returned in 1864 and endeavored, by acting as mediator 
to his clansmen, to prevent the bombardment of Shimonosekiin 1864. He was appointed 
minister of finance. He went to Corea, and negotiated the treaty with Corea, Feb. 27, 
1876, after which he visited the centennial exposition at Philadelphia. He was appointed 
minister of foreign affairs, 1879-87, and special ambassador to Corea in 1895. 

INOWRA‘CLAW (called also June BRESLAU, ‘‘ Young Breslau’’), a small t. of Prussia, 
in the government of Posen, is situated on an eminence in a fruitful plain, 20 m. s.w. of 
Thorn. It is an ill-built town; contains many religious edifices; carries on a consider- 
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able trade, especially in the manufacture of machinery and chemicals; and had a pop. 
in ’90, of 16,503. 


IN PARTIBUS INFIDE’LIUM (Lat., ‘‘in the regions of the unbelievers”). Titular 
bishops in the church of Rome have been styled bishops in partibus infidelium since the 
13th century. They are actual bishops, who have no diocese, and take their titles from 
places where there is now no bishop’s see, but where there once was. This practice 
originated after the Greek schism, and became general in the time of the Crusades. The 
places conquered by the crusaders in the east were furnished with Roman Catholic bish- 
ops; but when these conquests were again lost, the popes continued to appoint and con- 
secrate the bishops, as a continual protest against the power which had prevailed over 
their alleged right, and to signify their hope of restitution. The same policy has been 
pursued with regard to Protestant countries. But in Britain the assumption of terri- 
torial titles being illegal and dangerous, the Roman Catholic bishops actually resident 
have usually borne titles derived from distant places. Thus, till 1878, the bishop in 
Edinburgh was styled bishop of Abila. The Roman Catholic bishops in England were 
similarly designated from places abroad until 1850, when their assumption of titles 
from their actual sees gave prodigious offense to the church of England, and led to the 
passing of the eccleszastical titles bill, which, however, remained a dead letter, and was 
repealed in 1871. 


IN PERSONAM. See In Rem. 
INQUEST. See CoRONER. 


INQUEST OF OFFICE, a process to put the king or the state in possession of 
escheated lands or tenements, goods or chattels. The case must be tried by a jury, not of 
any particular number of persons; it may be twelve, or more or less than that number, as 
may happen to be convenient. In this country the process is resorted to when real 
property is to be forfeited to the state for want of heirs. In states where aliens, by the 
operation of the common law, are not allowed to hold real estate, an inquest of office 
would be applicable to vest in the state the title to lands in their possession. 


INQUISITION, in English law, is the return or report made by a sheriff or coroner as 
to the finding of a jury on matters inquired into. 

INQUISITION, Tue, called also the Hoty OFFICE, a tribunal in the Roman Catholic 
church for the discovery, repression, and punishment of heresy, unbelief, and other 
offenses against religion. From the very first establishment of Christianity as the 
religion of the Roman empire, laws, more or less severe, existed asin most of the ancient 
religions, for the repression and punishment of dissent from the national creed; and the 
emperors Theodosius and Justinian appointed officials called ‘‘inquisitors,” whose 
special duty it was to discover and to prosecute before the civil tribunals offenses of this 
class. The ecclesiastical cognizance of heresy, and its punishment by spiritual cen- 
sures, belonged to the bishop or the episcopal synod; but no special machinery for the 
purpose was devised until the spread, in the 11th and 12th centuries, of certain sects 
reputed dangerous alike to the state and to the church—the Cathari, Waldenses, and 
Albigenses—excited the alarm of the civil as well as of the ecclesiastical authorities, In 
the then condition of the public mind, however differently it is now constituted, heresy 
was regarded as a crime against the state, no less than against the church. An extra- 
ordinary commission was sent by pope Innocent III. into the s. of France to aid the 
local authorities in checking the spread of the Albigensian heresy. The fourth Lateran 
council (1215) earnestly impressed, both on bishops and magistrates, the necessity of 
increased vigilance against heresy; and a council held at Toulouse directed that in each 
parish the priest, and two or three laymen of good repute, should be appointed to 
examine and report to the bishop all such offenses discovered within the district. 

So far, however, there was no permanent court distinct from those of the bishops; but 
under Innocent IV., in 1248, a special tribunal for the purpose was instituted, the chief 
direction of which was vested in the then recently established Dominican order. The 
inquisition thus constituted became a general, instead of, as previously, a local tribunal; 
and it was introduced in succession into Italy, Spain, Germany, and the southern prov- 
inces of France. So long, moreover, as this constitution remained, it must be regarded ~ 
as a strictly papal tribunal. Accordingly, over the French and German inquisition of 
the following century the popes exercised full authority, receiving appeals against the 
rigor of local tribunals (Fleury, v. 266), and censuring, ‘‘or even depriving,” the 
inquisitor for undue severity (db¢d. 303). In France, the inquisition was discontinued 
under Philip the handsome; and though an attempt was made under Henry II. to revive 
it against the Huguenots, the effort was unsuccessful. In Germany, on the appearance 
of the Beghards (see BEGUINES), in the beginning of the 14th c., the inquisition came 
into active operation, and inquisitors for Germany were named at intervals by various 
popes, as Urban V., Gregory XI., Boniface IX., Innocent VIII., down to the reforma- 
tion, when it fell into disuse. In England, it was never received, all the proceedings 
against heresy being reserved to the ordinary tribunals. In Poland, though established 
in 1327, it had but a brief existence. The history of the times of its introduction and 
of its discontinuance in the various states of Italy, would carry us beyond the limits at 
our command, ; 
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It is the history of the inquisition as it existed in Spain, Portugal, and their depend- 
encies, that has absorbed almost entirely the real interest of this painful subject. As 
an Ordinary tribunal similar to those of other countries, it had existed in Spain from an 
early period. Its functions, however, in these times were little more than nominal; but 
early in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, in consequence of the alarms created by 
the alleged discovery of a plot among the Jews and the Jewish converts—who had been 
required either to emigrate or to conform to Christianity—to overthrow the government, 
an application was made to the pope, Sixtus IV., to permit its reorganization (1478); 
but in reviving the tribunal, the crown assumed to itself the right of appointing the 
inquisitors, and, in truth, of controlling the entire action of the tribunal. From this 
date forwards, Catholic writers regard the Spanish inquisition as a state tribunal, a 
character which is recognized by Ranke, Guizot, Leo, and even the great anti-papal 
authority, Llorente; and in dissociating the church generally, and the Roman see itself, - 
from that state tribunal, Catholics refer to the bulls of the pope, Sixtus 1V., protesting 
against it. Notwithstanding this protest, however, the Spanish crown maintained its 
assumption. Inquisitors were appointed, and in 1483 the tribunal commenced its ter- 
rible career, under Thomas de Torquemada. ‘The popes, feeling their protest unsuccess- 
ful, were compelled, from considerations of prudence, to tolerate what they were pow- 
erless to suppress; but several papal enactments are enumerated by Catholics, the object 
of which was to control the arbitrary action of the tribunal, and to mitigate the rigor 
and injustice of its proceedings. Unhappily, these measures were ineffective to control 
the fanatical activity of the local judges. The number of victims, as stated by Llorente, 
the popular historian of the inquisition, is positively appalling. He affirms that during 
the 16 years of Torquemada’s tenure of office, nearly 9,000 were condemned to the 
flames. The second head of the inquisition, Diego Deza, in eight years, according to 
the same writer, put above 1600 to a similar death; and so for the other successive 
inquisitors-general. But Catholics loudly protest against the credibility of these fearful 
allegations. It is impossible not to see that Llorente was a violent partisan; and it is 
alleged that in his work on the Basque Provinces, he had already proved himself a venal 
and unscrupulous fabricator. Although, therefore, he has made it impossible to dis- 
prove his accuracy by appealing to the original papers, which he himself destroyed, yet 
his Catholic critics—as Hefele in his Life of Cardinal Ximenes—have produced from his 
own work many examples of contradictory and exaggerated statements; Prescott, in 
his Ferdinand and Isabella (iii. 467-470), has pointed out many similar instances; Ranke 
does not hesitate (Fiirsten und Volker der Sid. Huropas, i. 242) to impeach his honesty; 
and Prescott pronounces his ‘‘computations greatly exaggerated,” and his ‘‘ estimates 
most improbable” (iii. 468). Still, with all the deductions which it is possible to make, 
the working of the inquisition in Spain and in its dependencies even in the new world, 
involves an amount of cruelty which it is impossible to contemplate without horror. 
When it was attempted to introduce it into Naples, pope Paul III, in 1546, exhorted 
the Neapolitans to resist its introduction, ‘‘ because it was excessively severe, and 
refused to moderate its rigor by the example of the Roman tribunal” (Llorente, ii. 147). 
Pius IV., in 1563, addressed a similar exhortation on the same ground to the Milanese 
(ibid. ii. 237); and even the most bigoted Catholics unanimously confess and repudiate 
the barbarities which dishonored religion by assuming its semblance and its name. 

The procedure of the inquisition deserves a brief notice. The party, if suspected of 
heresy, or denounced as guilty, was liable to be arrested and detained in prison, only to. 
be brought to trial when it might seem fit to his judges. The proceedings were con 
ducted secretly. He was not confronted with his accusers, nor were their names even 
then made known to him. The evidence of an accomplice was admissible, and the 
‘accused himself was liable to be put to the torture, in order to extort a confession of his 
guilt. The punishments to which, if found guilty, he was liable, were death by fire, as 
exemplified in the terrfble Auto da Fé (q.v.), or on the scaffold, imprisonment in the 
galleys for life or for a limited period, forfeiture of property, civil infamy, and in minor 
cases, retractation and public penance. This form of procedure is strangely at variance 
with modern ideas; but it is fair to recollect that some of the usages were but the ordi. 
get procedures in all the courts of the age, whether civil or ecclesiastical. : 

he rigor of the Spanish inquisition abated in the latter part of the 17th century, 
In the reign of Charles III., it was forbidden to punish capitally without the royal war. 
rant; and in 1770 the royal authority was required as a condition even for an arrest. 
From 1808, under king Joseph Bonaparte, the inquisition was suppressed until the 
restoration: it was again suppressed on the establishment of the constitution in 1820; 
but it was partially restored in 1825; nor was it till 1834 and 1835 that it was finally 
abolished in Spain, its property being applied to the liquidation of the national debt. 
The inquisition was established in Portugal in 1557, and its jurisdiction was extended 
to the Portuguese colonies in India. The rigor of its processes, however, was much 
mitigated in the 18th c., and under John VI. it fell altogether into disuse. 

The inquisition in Rome and the papal states never ceased, from the time of its 
establishment, to exercise a severe and watchful contro] over heresy, or the suspicion 
of heresy, which offense was punished by imprisonment and civil disabilities; but of 
capital sentences for heresy, the history of the Roman inquisition presents few instances, 
and, according to Balmez (On Civilization, p. 156), that tribunal ‘‘has never been known 
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to order the execution of a capital sentence” for the crime of heresy. Thre tribumal still 
exists under the direction of a congregation, but its action is confined to the examina- 
tion of books and the trial of ecclesiastical offenses, and questions of church law, as in 
the noted case of the boy Mortara ; and since the Italian occupation of Rome in 1870, its 
supreme jurisdiction is limited to the Vatican. It has zealous defenders in Germany, 
Spain, and Belgium.—See Llorente’s /storia Critica de la Inquisicion ; Prescott’s Fer- 
dinand and Isabella ; Hefele’s Der Cardinal Ximenes ; eine Biographie ; Balmez, Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism ; Uoffman, Geschichte der Inquisition (1878); Molinier, LZ’ Inquisition 
(1880); H. ©. Lea, History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages (3 vols., N. Y., 1887-88). 


IN REM, a legal phrase designating an action against the thing, in contradistinction 
to proceedings in personam, or against the person. In admiralty practice such actions 
are common, They are brought for the enforcement of maritime liens against a vessel 
or cargo for the recovery of salvage, to procure the forfeiture of property, for a viola- 
tion of the revenue laws, or to obtain possession of a prize in time of war. 

INSANITY means unsoundness of mind. Unhealthiness and unsoundness, aecord- 
ing to general usage, are not synonymous terms when applied to the mind. A perfectly 
healthy mind requires a perfectly healthy body, and it also needs a certain healthy or 
normal training. The degree and also the quality of unhealthiness or unsoundness to 
constitute insanity must be such as to destroy a certain amount of the self-control of the 
individual, or to produce a degree of perversion of the intellectual or moral faculties. 
Modern alienists hold that such perversion is always connected with physical disease of 
some part of the nervous system, In most cases post-mortem examinations, as they are 
now made, reveal nervous lesions of some kind in all persons dying insane. Certain 
rales, useful, though sometimes empirical, for the diagnosis of insanity are adopted by 
physicians, Persons threatened with insanity are usually depressed in their manner, or 
are easily excited, the excitement being greatly out of proportion to the cause. A want 
of co-ordination of the faculties of the mind leads the subject to erroneous conclusions, 
and the formation, therefore, of false data; hallucinations appear, and the mind becomes 
completely unhinged. All forms of insanity have one important symptom in common, 
which is an impairment of the faculty of attention, arising, probably, from the loss of 
will. Delusions and hallucinations are, however, more certain symptoms, and clear 
ideas as to the definition of these terms are important. A delusion is more nearly con- 
nected with the mind; a hallucination is the result of an error in some sensory function. 
A man laboring under a delusion may believe that he is about to lose, or has lost, all 
his property when there is no foundation for such a belief, or that he is some other 
person, or that he is in possession of great riches. These delusions, therefore, may be 
of a gloomy or of a hopeful and exalted nature. A person laboring under a hallucina- 
tion may imagine that he sees a spirit, or a person who does not exist, or different kinds 
of animals. In the temporary insanity of delirium tremens such hallucinations often 
occur. Hallucinations affecting the organs of taste and smell are common among the 
insane, and they are usually of an unpleasant character. Hallucinations of sight are 
common in those stages of insanity accompanied by exhaustion of the brain, when 
supernatural visions are likely to occur, and such patients often imagine that they hear 
voices commanding them to perform certain acts, often of a criminal nature, and of 
course they are then dangerous. Insane persons have a disposition to take off their 
clothes, sometimes probably from a feeling of oppression, sometimes with the idea of 
exposing the person. Insanity, especially that connected with epilepsy, often manifests 
itself in homicidal tendencies and acts. Although the qualities of insanity are infinitely 
various, as must be the result from the infinitely various parts of the nervous system 
which may be the cause of the aberrant. phenomena, or the infinitely various ways in 
which those parts may be affected, still it is found convenient to classify the various 
forms into certain general groups, and the practice is not entirely empirical, but is con- 
nected with sound philosophy. The division of the older writers was mainly into 
mania, or violent insanity, and melancholy, with many subdivisions. There were then 
many fanciful distinctions because the researches of histological pathology had not con- 
nected physical phenomena with these causes. It was believed that physical disease was 
the chief, cause, but what the nature of the ailment might be was not as well under- 
stood as now. Thomas Arnold, in 1802, made a classification into ideal, and notional, 
including over thirty varieties. Among certain sub-varieties, which he called pathetic, 
of which there were sixteen, were amorous, jealous, avaricious, misanthropic, suspi- 
cious, bashful, timid, sorrowful, etc. Pinel (q.v.), one of the original reformers in the 
treatment of the insane, made four principal divisions—mania, melancholy, dementia, 
and idiocy. Esquirol added monomania. Dr. Pritchard, in 1835, discriminated 
between moral and intellectual insanity, but many authorities do not recognize such a 
disease as moral insanity. That insanity is hereditary is now admitted by all alienists 
and physicians; also, that the inheritance is one of a physical nature, stamped deeply 
upon the typical structures of the organs of the body. Drunkenness is considered as 
one of the most powerful causes of insanity, and statistics support the opinion. The 
report of the commissioners of lunacy in England, in 1844, attribute 18 per cent of 
about 10,000 cases to the effect of alcohol. Dr. Benjamin Rush attributed the drinking 
of alcoholic liquors as the cause of more than one-third of the cases in America. Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter, of London, in his work on Mental Physiology, says that this indul- 
gence weakens the will to that extent that control is lost over the emotions. Weakening 
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of the will is, indeed, one of the important features of insanity, anu the powerful influ. 
ence of the extreme use of opium and tobacco in this relation, as well as in weakening 
the memory, has been the personal experience of many. Dr. Maudsley believes that 
one of the most powerful causes of insanity is the eager pursuit of riches. He says; 
‘In several instances in which the father has toiled upwards from poverty to vast 
wealth, with the aim and hope of founding a family, I have witnessed the results in a 
legeneracy, mental and physical, of his offspring, which has sometimes gone as far as 
»xtinction of the family in the third or fourth generation. When the evil is not so 
extreme as madness or ruinous vice, a mother’s influence having been present, it may 
still be manifest in an instinctive cunning and duplicity, and an extreme selfishness of 
nature. I cannot but think, after what I have seen, that the extreme passion for getting 
rich, absorbing the whole energies of a life, does predispose to mental degeneration in 
the offspring—either to moral defect or to moral and intellectual deficiency, or to out- 
breaks of positive insanity under the conditions of life.” 

Institutions for the Insane.—The history of the care of the insane is full of interest. 
Among the ancients mental disease was less frequent than in modern times, but there 
were cases of insanity, and these were looked upon with a degree of awe, and the 
disease was often held to be sacred. In modern times, until the present century, less 
regard has been paid to the humane treatment of the insane than in any other period of 
history; although, during the dark and middle ages, the ignorance upon the subject, and 
the unsettled state of public affairs, must have led to great neglect or cruelty. But 
neglect to the unfortunate lunatic was much preferable to the care he received when 
imprisoned within the walls of a madhouse, and subject to the will of a keeper, who 
was often chosen more on account of his physical than his moral or intellectual quali- 
ties. In Europe one of the first measures in the reform of institutions for the insane 
was made by Pinel, who, in 1792, liberated fifty-three patients at the Bicétre from 
chains in which they were bound. But he had been preceded in the same direction by 
Dr, Franklin, with others, as early as 1750, in the organization of the Pennsylvania 
hospital, in which a department for the care of the insane was established. A system 
of treatment was there adopted which was afterwards practiced by Pinel. In England, 
during the 16th, 17th, and part of the 18th centuries, considerable attention appears to 
have been given to insane asylums, and lunatics often received comparatively kind 
treatment; but for various causes, which seem ever to be the accompaniments of 
human institutions, the management became bad, and the society of Friends, in 1792, 
established an institution called the ‘‘ Retreat,’ which was so successful that the atten- 
tion of the government was finally called to the subject. A commission was appointed 
by the house of commons, whose investigations revealed a horrible state of affairs. It 
was brought out in the evidence before them that it was customary, when lunatics were 
taken to Dublin, to tie them to the back of a cart and force them to walk the whole 
distance. About one in five lost an arm from this treatment. It was found, in one 
house where there were 23 confined—14 men and 9 women—and where 7 of the women 
were supported at their own expense, that one room on the ground floor, 21 by 16 ft., 
and 7 ft. high, contained only six cells, 9 ft. long and 5 ft. wide, with a passage of 3 ft. 
between. ‘There were no windows, and no means for ventilation; and the door opened 
opposite a pigsty and dung heap about 7 ft, distant. Three cells had board floors, the 
other three were on the bare ground. The bedsteads consisted of wooden boxes, 6 ft. 
long and 24 wide, to which the patient was chained. These unfortunates were taken 
into the open air once a week, when the straw was changed. The patients were so 
dirty that careful inspection was impossible. In regard to treatment, the physician at 
Bethlem said: ‘‘ Twice a year, with a few exceptions, the patients are bled, and after 
that they take vomits once a week for a number of weeks, and after that we purge 
them. ‘hat has been the practice for years, long before my time.” 

The different forms of insanity are usually considered under the following divisions: 
1. Melancholia; 2. Mania; 3. Dementia; 4. Imbecility; 5. Idiocy; 6. General Paralysis. 
Melancholy is usually preceded by hypochondria, and this is caused or accompanied 
with certain diseased conditions of the bodily organs, very frequently of the liver and 
digestive organs. The condition is often relieved by frequent administration of cathar- 
tics, combined with good diet, wine, iron, exercise, and recreation. W hen these remedies 
fail the patient will generally pass into a condition of mania. This is the case when 
the brain is the subject of degeneration through disease. This deprives the patient of 
the power of exercising the will; delusions and hallucinations supervene, and the con- 
dition becomes one of decided mania. Restraint often becomes necessary, but the ten- 
dency is to its abolishment as much as possible, it being rarely practiced except in the 
acute stages. Mania may be acute or chronic. When there is hereditary taint it may be 
caused by grief or disappointment; but peculiar forms accompany epilepsy and general 
paralysis of the insane. The subject of mania exhibits the presence of the disease 
generally by great mischievousness or filthiness or obscenity, or by all of them. The 
bodily health of a maniac often does not seem to suffer, but frequently there is great 
constipation, and serious disturbances are taking place in the cerebral substance, as 
post-mortem examinations often reveal; but often they are not of a nature to cause 
death. The strangest of all forms of insanity is what is called general paralysis of the 
insane, an affection not to be confounded with ordinary paralysis. It has been only 
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within the present century that the disease has been recognized. M. Calmeil gave a 
description of it in 1826, and since that time it has been carefully studied. It has three 
stages: 1. The stage of incubation; 2. The acute maniacal stage; 3. The chronic maniacal 
stage. A fourth stage might be added, that of dementia, but it is as well regarded as 
the sequel to or a part of the chronic stage. The subject of this grave disorder gen- 
erally shows, at the commencement of the attack, a strangeness of manner which is 
different from that of all other forms of insanity, and which is usually easily recognized 
by the experienced alienist. The subjects are nearly always males. A man is observed 
to depart suddenly from his ordinary habits; he seems to have lost his conscience; will 
make no apology for misconduct, of which he is constantly guilty. He fails to keep 
appointments, is often extremely immodest, and is easily roused to uncontrollable 
passion. As the disease advances he becomes sullen and more excitable, so that before 
Jong his friends are obliged to put him under restraint. He is prone to imagine himself 
a great personage, possessed of boundless power and riches, and boasts of performing 
the most wonderful feats of strength or agility, even after his disease has seriously 
impaired his bodily strength. In consequence of these peculiar delusions the Freneh 
have called the disease manie des grandeurs. 'The speech becomes defective, accom- 
panied by a peculiar stammer which is difficult to describe, but which is almost diag- 
nostic to the experienced physician. Fits somewhat resembling those of epilepsy take 
place from time to time, but which are not at all amenable to treatment. A diagnostic 
distinction between these fits and those of true epilepsy is, that in the latter disease the 
patient usually bites his tongue, while the general paralytic does not as a rule. One 
important symptom is irregularity of the pupils of the eye. In 108 cases examined by 
Dr. Nasse, of Sieburg, irregularity was found in all but three; and Dr. Austin found 
the exceptions only two in 100. This, taken together with the other symptoms, is 
decisive. The average duration of the disease is about two years; sometimes it runs its 
course in a few weeks. Sometimes there is, for a short period, apparent recovery, and 
the patient may attempt to resume his occupation, but the attempt has always failed. 
The last stage, that of dementia, is truly pitiable; there is constant tremor, he loses his 
power to swallow, and will often cram food into his mouth until his cheeks are no 
longer capable of distension. 

The insanity which accompanies epilepsy, known as epileptic insanity, has been 
studied with care, and many important conclusions have been reached. In this form 
the acts of the subjects are extremely sudden and independent of the will, and are of a 
strong homicidal tendency, and after the attack has passed away they are unable to 
remember anything that has transpired. The pathology of insanity is an exceedingly 
interesting study. 

According to the census of 1880—the latest official authority at present obtainable— 
the total number of insane persons in the United States (besides idiots, 76,895) was 
91,959, in a population of 50,155,783. In England the total number of insane, includ- 
ing idiots, was, in 1889, 84,345, in a population of 29,015,613; in Scotland, 11,954, in a 
population of 4,077,070. These figures show a very marked increase of insanity 
during the preceding decade. 

The following list includes some of the oldest and most important asylums in the 
United States, arranged according to states :—Hospital for Insane, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
established in 1860; Asylum for Insane, Little Rock, Arkansas; Asylum for Insane, 
Stockton, California (’53); Retreat for Insane, Hartford, Connecticut (24); General 
Hospital for Insane, Middletown, Connecticut (’66); Government Hospital for Insane, 
Washington, D. C. (55); Lunatic Asylum, Milledgeville, Ga. (’41); Hospital for Insane, 
Jacksonville, Ill. (’48); Hospital for Insane, Indianapolis, Indiana (48); Hospital for 
Insane, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa (’61); Lunatic Asylum, Ossawatamie, Kansas (’66); Eastern 
Kentucky Lunatic Asylum, Lexington, Kentucky (24); Lunatic Asylum, Jackson, 
Louisiana ; Hospital for Insane, Augusta, Maine (40); Lunatic Asylum, Worcester, 
Massachusetts (’32); Maryland Hospital for Insane, Catonsville, Maryland (72); Asylum 
for Insane, Kalamazoo, Michigan (’59); Hospital for Insane, St. Peter’s, Minnesota 
(’66); Lunatic Asylum, Jackson, Mississippi (55); Lunatic Asylum, Fulton, Missouri 
(51); Hospital for Insane, Lincoln, Nebraska (’71); New Jersey State Lunatic Asylum, 
Norristown (’76); Bloomingdale Asylum, Manhattanville, New York (21); Insane 
Asylum for North Carolina, Raleigh (56); Insane Asylum, Jamestown, North Dakota 
{—); Cleveland Hospital for Insane, Newburg, Ohio (’55); Lunatic Asylum, Portland, 

eeeone Pennsylvania State Lunatic Asylum, Harrisburg (51); State Asylum for 
‘Incurable Insane, Natick, Rhode Island ; Asylum for Insane, Columbia, South Carolina 
(27); Insane Asylum, Yankton, South Dakota ; Hospital for Insane, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee (48); State Lunatic Asylum, Austin, Texas; Lunatic Asylum, Staunton, Virginia 
(28); Lunatic Asylum, Steilacoom, Washington (’72); Hospital for Insane, Weston, 
West Virginia, (64); and Hospital for Insane, Mendota, Wisconsin (60). 

The principal modern authoss and their works are: Blandford, Insanity ; Tuke, 
revised by Bucknill and Hack, Psychological Medicine ; Kirkbride, Insanity, etc. (1881); 
William A. Hammond, Sleep andits Nervous Derangement (1869), also by the same author, 
Insanity in its Relation to Crime (1873), and, Insanity in tts Medical Relations (1883); 
Clouston, Mental Diseases (1884); Greisinger, Mental Pathology ; Maudsley, Pathology of 
Mind (1879); Spitzka, Insanity, ete.; Bevan Lewis, Mental Diseases ; Stearns, Insanity, 
tts Causes and Prevention (1883); Savage, Insanity, ete. (1885); Granger, How to Care Sor 
the Insane (1886); Esquirol, Maladies Mentales ; and Kraepelin, Psychiatrie. 
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INSANITY BEFORE THE LAW. See Lunacy. 


INSCRIPTIONS, a term applied to all writings engraved or written on objects or 
monuments not of the class of books, principally on hard materials, such as metals, 
stones, and other substances. They are a class of documents of the highest interest 
and importance to history and philology, and a consideration of them embraces the 
whole scope of history, language, and art. The oldest (excepting those of China) are 
probably the Egyptian inscriptions found in the pyramids (see PyRAmID), of about 2000 
B.C.; to which succeed those of Assyria and Babylonia, reaching nearly as high an 
antiquity (see CUNEIFORM); which are succeeded by the Persian and Median, 525 
B.C., and aiong with which prevailed the Phenician, probably about 700 B.c, (see 
PHENICIA); which were in their turn succeeded by the Greek, between 500 and 600 B.c., 
or even earlier; which were succeeded by the Etruscan and Roman, in 400-300 B.c., 
and continued through the middle ages in Europe to the present day. See PALEoG- 
RAPHY. In the east, the oldest inscriptions are those of China, which ascend to 2278 
B.C.; those of India not being older than 315 B.c., or the age of Sandracottus; while the 
antiquity of the hieroglyphical inscriptionse of Central America cannot be determined. 
Of many ancient nations, the history and language are found in inscriptions only, as in 
the case of Lycia and Etruria, and all official inscriptions have a certain authority, from 
their contemporaneous nature, and the care with which they were executed. 

Before the invention of paper or other light substances for the record of events, pub- 
lic acts, devotions, and other documents were inscribed on bronze, as the early treaties 
and dedications of the Greeks, or even lead, as certain small rolls of imprecation and 
others found in Greece; gold plates were inscribed and placed in foundations under 
the temples, as that of Canopus show; the eveqguaturs of consuls among the Greeks, and 
the discharges of the Roman soldiery, were inscribed on bronze tables; while charms, 
amulets, and other formulze were occasionally inscribed on metals. The numerous 
inscriptions known, probably amounting to half a million, have been classed under public 
or Official acts, tables of magistrates, military titles, lists of magistrates, those relating to 
the gymnasia or games, honors rendered to emperors or men, donations, rites, private 
and sepulchral, comprising epitaphs, some in elegiac and heroic verse, and numerous 
minor inscriptions on gems, vases, and other objects of ancient art, on wax tablets or 
pugillaria, and the scrawls discovered on the walls of public and private edifices, as at 
Pompeii and elsewhere. The study of the letters and their form will be seen under 
ALPHABET; that of the different languages and the mode of deciphering, underetheir 
respective heads. Those found upon coins will be mentioned in Numismatics. The 
most remarkable inscriptions are the trilingual inscription of Rosetta, that of Shal- 
manazer on the obelisk of Nimrud, and the cylinder of Sennacherib; the trilingual 
inscription of Darius I. on the rock at Behistun; the Greek inscription of the soldiers of 
Psammetichus at Ibsamboul, and of the bronze helmet dedicated by Hiero I. to the 
Olympian Jupiter; the inscription on the coffin of the Cyprian king Asmumazer; the 
Etruscan inscription called the Eugubine tables; that of Mummius, the conqueror of 
Corinth, at Rome, and the will of Augustus at Ancyra; the inscription of the 
Ethiopian monarch Silco; the old monument of Yu, and the inscription of Se-gan-fu, 
recording the arrival of Christianity in China (631 4.D.); the inscriptions of Chandra- 
gupta and Asoka in India. The study of inscriptions is so difficult that it has 
formed a special branch of scholarship, such as decipherment for those of which 
the language has been lost, or epigraphy for the dead languages. Special collections 
of the inscriptions of different localities, and general ones, have been made of 
those in the same languages as Assyrian, Greek, Etruscan, Oscan, and Latin, by 
Gruter, Muratori, Bockh, Franz, Orellius, Mommsen, Letronne, Lebas, and others. 
Inscriptions have also engaged the scholarship and attention of the most accomplished 
philologists, with various success, from the end of the 17th century. They have been 
forged by Fourmont and others.—Gruter, Thesaurus Inscr. (fo. 1603-63); Muratori, 
Novus Thesaurus (4to, 1739); Kellerman, Spec. Hpigraph. (1841); Mommsen, Jnscrept. 
Neapol. (fo. 1852); Béckh and Franz, Corpus Inscript. Grec.; Mommsen and Henzen, 
Oorpus Inscript. Lat. (1863—); Roberts, Introduction to Greek Epigraphy (1888); Cagnat, 
Cours @ Epigraphie Latine (Paris, 1889). See ARCHAOLOGY. 

INSECT FERTILIZATION. See FECUNDATION. 


INSECTIV’ORA (Lat. insect-eating), in Cuvier’s system of zoology, one of the divisions 
of the mammalian order carnaria (q.v.). None of the insectivora are of large size; most 
of them are small timid creatures, generally nocturnal in their habits, and useful in the 
economy of nature chiefly in preventing the undue increase of worm and insect tribes, 
Although many of them are not exclusively insectivorous, all of them have the summits 
of the molar teeth beset with small conical tubercles, as for the purpose of breaking up 
the hard coverings of insect prey. Their dentition is otherwise very different in the 
different families. Their legs are short. They all place the whole sole of the foot on 
the ground. The snout is generally elongated. The families of talpide (moles, etc.), 
soricide (shrews, etc.), erinaceade (hedgehogs, etc.), and tupaide (banxrings) are referred 
to insectivora. The insectivora, although in some respects very different from the 
cheiroptera, exhibit an affinity to them in others. 

INSECTIVOROUS BIRDS. Recent investigations, especially in the western states 
and territories, have brought more fully into notice the valuable qualities of certain 
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birds, as to their power of decreasing the multiplication of destructive insects. Although 
ornithologists have long given their advice and warnings, it has been the mistake of a 
considerable portion of the agricultural population of the country to believe that 
certain birds, which are called graminivorous, committed sufficient depredations to_ 
make them obnoxious, and therefore they have destroyed them. These fears may be 
well founded in a few instances, in regard to those predatory birds which destroy 
other and valuable birds, as the crow, the crow-blackbird, and the blue jay. Unfor- 

tunately these cunning birds are not the ones which have come in for the greatest 
share of condemnation. The blue-headed grackle, or Brewer’s blackbird, a perfectly 
innocent little creature, and a friend of man, has been destroyed in the western country 
in countless numbers because it visited the cornfields in search of a kind of grub 

which lived upon the ears of corn. To get the grub the bird picked open the husks 
at the end of the ear, or through them at the sides. This did little damage to the 
ear, which the grub would have destroyed. But the farmer, fearful that the birds 
were carrying off his crop, soaked grain in strychnine, and strewing it upon the ground, 

caused the birds to die by the million. Prof. Samuel Aughey, of Lincoln, Neb., 

has furnished a list of locust-feeding birds for the first annual report of the U. 8. 

entomological commission, which is extremely interesting and instructive, and from 
his chapter the notice of Brewer’s blackbird above given is taken. It seems that 
this bird is purely insectivorous and does not live upon grain or seeds at all, unless 
it cannot get insects, grubs, or worms. Prof. Aughey states that the robin is not 
abundant in Nebraska, but is slowly increasing. A few were killed to ascertain the 
contents of their stomachs. Out of six, four of them had 51 to 59 locusts in their crops, 

and less than half that number of other insects. This was in the years 1865, 1875, and 
1877, not great locust years, as 1874. A number of wood thrushes were bought from 
boys and their stomachs found filled with locusts (1865-75). The family of wrens were 
found particularly the friends of the farmer in their locust devouring habits. He men- 
tions eight species, the long-billed marsh wren being perhaps the greatest feeder. The 
parents in one nest were seen to bring 31 locusts from dry bluffs about a mile distant in 

the space of an hour. The short-billed marsh wren was not detected in locust carrying, 

but is believed to be a locust feeder. The house wren feeds upon quantities of small 
locusts, but was never seen to capture a full grown insect. The family sylvicolide, or 
American warblers, of the same order (¢sessores), of which prof. Aughey mentions some 
30 different species belonging to different genera, are nearly all great locust eaters. The 
golden warbler was a curious exception, as its stomach contained only half as many 
locusts as of other insects, while the converse was the rule with other species. The 
swallows and sparrows were found to be great locust eaters. The cliff-swallow, or cave- 
swallow, is perhaps the principal insect destroyer, on account of its numbers. It breeds 
on the sides of cliffs and under the eaves of buildings. U. 8. geologist Hayden has 
observed great numbers of these birds along the Missouri river, especially along the 
chalk bluffs near Niobrara, and prof. Aughey also observed them in the same locality 
in 1877. Three miles e. of the town on the sides of a perpendicular chalk rock he 
counted 2,100 nests of the cliff-swallow. They eat countless numbers of locusts. Of 
the family ampelide, or bombyciliide, or wax-wing family, the ‘‘ brotherly love” vireo, a 
common bird in eastern Nebraska, eats vast numbers of locusts and other insects, and 

the warbling vireo, abundant in n.w. Nebraska, is quite as great a locust and other insect 
feeder. The shrike family (/anéde), particularly the white-rumped shrike, which are 
quite abundant in Nebraska, are great locust eaters, but in their stomachs were also found 
portions of other insectivorous birds. They are, therefore, not ta be highly commended. 

Among the American starlings, the bobolink, reed-bird, or rice-bird, is very abundant in 

Nebraska, where it breeds. It is popularly supposed to be exclusively graminivorous, 

but prof. Aughey discovered that on occasions it was highly insectivorous, as their 
stomachs, whenever examined, were found to contain, along with seeds, many locusts. 

The king bird, or bee martin, as well as many other ‘‘flycatchers,” of which 10 or more 

species ‘are mentioned, are, of course, highly insectivorous, but where locusts abound 

these insects are their favorite food, the pheebe bird particularly being alocust-gourmand. 

The cuckoos, which are shot and sold by the butchers, were often found to have over 45 

locusts in their stomachs, none less than 37. The golden-winged woodpecker, or flicker, 

was often found with no seeds in its stomach. Eight flickers were bought from a sports: 

man who had shot them in a wood in Dixon county, and their stomachs were filled with 

locusts and other insects. Two of them had eight grains, four of them from two to six 

grains, and two of them had none, in their stomachs. This beautiful bird, the robin, and 

even the merry bobolink, are hunted and shot, even in our eastern states, where they are 
not near plentiful enough, by unthinking men, and they ought to be protected. Mr. Cyrus 

Thomas, one of the members of the entomological commission for examining into the 
subject of the Rocky mountain locust, in chap. xii. of the report above mentioned, on 

‘“‘the usefulness of birds,” maintains that, with very few exceptions, the whole class of 
birds are the friends of man. We know that many of them are his companions, and 

certainly more would be if he did not lay his destructive hands upon them. See Brrps 
and ORNITHOLOGY. 
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INSECTS, Insecta, one of the classes of articulata (q.v.), or articulated animals, of the 
division having articulated members, All the articulata having articulated members 
were included by Linnzeus in the class of insects; but the crustacea and arachnida were 
soon separated from it, and afterwards the myriapoda. See these heads. This restricted 
application of the term insect corresponds more nearly with its popular use, and so 
well accords with its derivation, that it may be regarded as one of the most appropriate 
names employed in natural history. It is from a Latin word, signifying cut into, a 
derivation exactly answering to that of the Greek entoma, from which the science having 
insects for its subject receives the name of entomology. Insects, a natural and extremely 
well defined class of organized beings, are remarkable, in their mature or perfect state, 
for the division of their bodies into three very distinct portions—the head, thoraa, and 
abdomen, the divisions being often so deep, that the slenderness to which the body is 
there reduced cannot be contemplated without admiration. 

The body of an insect, as of all the other articulata, is composed of a certain number 
of rings. One of these forms the head; or, if the head ought to be regarded as really 
composed of several rings, modified and condensed together, as the skull of vertebrate 
animals is formed of modified vertebra, yet no distinction of rings appears. The eyes, 
the antenne, and the organs of the mouth, are the most conspicuous organs connected 
with the head. 

The thorax is formed of three rings, closely combined, but easily distinguishable. The 
first is the prothorax; the second, the mesothoraz; the third, the metathorax (Gr. pro, 
before; mesos, middle; and meta, after). Of these rings, one or another is often remark- 
ably developed. The legs and wings are attached to the thorax. Insects have six legs, 
and generally four or two wings, never any other number; but some are wingless, and 
this is the case not only in all the insects of certain groups, but also in particular species 
of groups ordinarily winged, and is sometimes even a distinction of sex, as in the glow- 
worm. The first pair of legs are attached to the prothorax; the second, to the meso- 
thorax; and the third, to the metathorax. The first pair of wings are attached to the 
mesothorax; the second, to the metathorax. In dipterous (two-winged) insects, the place 
of the second pair of wings is occupied by two small organs—little threads, terminated 
by a knob—called balancers (Halteres), the use of which is not well known. 

The abdomen consists of nine rings, or of fewer; as some are often obliterated, or 
modified, to form various appendages. It contains the principal viscera, In it, the 
sexual organs are situated. The rings of the abdomen are much more separate and mov- 
able than those of the thorax. The terminal rings of the females of some groups form 
an oviduct or ovipositor, which is sometimes capable of being employed as a borer, to 
make a place for the eggs in the animal or vegetable organism destined to receive them, 
and which in wasps and bees is replaced by a sting. 

The nervous system of insects, in all their stages of existence, exhibits the general 
characters noticed as belonging to the articulata (q.v.). There is a drain, or ganglion of 
the head, from which arise the nerves of the eyes, antenne, and mouth. 

The rings of which the body of an insect is composed appear most distinctly in the 
external covering. This is in most parts hard, but more or less flexible, of a horn-like 
substance, chiefly composed of chitin (q.v.). The external covering of insects 1s the prin- 
cipal framework of their bodies, and to it the muscles are attached. The external cover- 
ing of each ring is more or less distinctly divided into two parts—a dorsal and a ventral 
—the connection at the sides being effected by a softer and more flexible membrane, a 
still softer membrane connecting the rings of the abdomen, so as to allow considerable 
freedom of motion; whilst between the rings are minute pores called stigmata or spiracles, 
by which air is admitted to the trachew (q.v.), or air-tubes, the organs of respiration, 

Insects respire neither by means of lungs nor of gills, and the blood is not brought to 
a particular part of the body for aération, as by circulation in vertebrate and many inver- 
tebrate animals, but the air which enters by the breathing-pores is conveyed by tubes to 
all parts of the body, and even through the delicate structure of the wings, so that the 
whole frame is rendered more light by the very means employed to maintain and increase 
muscular energy. Respiration is extremely active in insects; they consume a great 
quantity of oxygen in proportion to their size, and they display, in general, an extra- 
ordinary degree of activity and muscular energy. The flight of very many kinds is far 
more rapid in proportion to their size than that of birds; others display a similar superi- 
ority of powers in running, swimming, or digging and burrowing; whilst the leaping of 
many, as fleas and grasshoppers, and the springing of others, as cheesehoppers, prodigi- 
ously exceeds anything of which any vertebrate animal is capable. The respiration of 
aquatic insects takes place in the same manner as that of other insects, and they come to 
the surface of the water for fresh supplies of air. 

The blood of insects is thin and colorless. It is not everywhere inclosed in vessels, 
but is freely diffused in interstices between the muscles and other organs, and in the 
visceral cavity. It contains globules or corpuscles of determinate shape. How far the 
dorsal vessel (see ARTICULATA) should be regarded as a Heart, is not fully determined; but 
by its contractions and dilatations, a constant motion of the blood 1s maintained. ; 

The members of insects have generally a structure analogous to that of the trunk, in 
being composed of articulations, the hard and solid part of which is the external cover- 
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ing. This appears very perfectly in the legs, the antenne, and the palpi, but not in the 
wings. 

The legs of insects consist of two principal parts, the thigh (femur) and shank (tibia), 
with two smaller articulations, the cova and trochanter, interposed between the body and 
the thigh, and at the extremity of the shank, a set of three, four, or five small articula- 
tions, called the tarsus. The last segment of the tarsus in terrestrial insects is generally 
terminated by a pair of hooks or little claws; and many dipterous insects, as the house- 
fly (q.v.), have disks and suckers for taking hold of smooth surfaces. 

The wings of insects are often very large in proportion to the size of the body, and 
the rings of the thorax are soldered together, and supported by supplementary pieces, to 
give firm support to them, and to the powerful muscles necessary for their action. The 
lhard covering of the body of an insect consists, like the skin of vertebrate animals, of 
three layers, and the membranes of the wings are filmy expansions of the outermost of 
these, the epidermis. The ribs or nervures in the wings of insects are tubes, of which 
one of the uses is the conveying of air even to the extremities of the wings. The forms 
of the wings are very various; some of the more important diversities being character- 
istic of different orders. The bodies of insects are often very much covered with hairs, 
which are often very long and thick in proportion to the size of the animal, and on the 
wings of butterflies and other lepidoptera are flattened and expanded so as to form scales 
(see BuTTERFLY) often richly cclored, and also, by reason of very fine parallel strie, with 
which they are marked, displaying an admirable iridescence or reflection of evanescent 
prismatic colors in changing light. The first pair of wings in coleopterous insects or 
beetles is represented by a pair of hard chitinous elytra (Gr. coverings), or wing-covers. 
Orthopterous insects have softer leathery or parchment-like elytra. 

Insects feed on very different kinds of food; some prey on other insects, some devour 
animal, and some vegetable substances, some suck the juices of animals, some the juices 
of plants or the honey of their flowers. The structure of the mouth varies accordingly, 
and the digestive organs also vary. The mouth is either adapted for gnawing, cutting, 
and tearing, or merely for sucking, or it is adapted partially for both of these purposes. 
The parts of a mandibulate mouth are an upper lip (/abrwm) and an under lip (/abiwm), 
moving vertically; and an upper pair of jaws or mandibles (mandibule) and a lower pair 
of jaws (mazille), moving horizontally. The upper and under lip meet when the mouth 
is shut. Both are as hard as the jaws. The lower lip is sometimes regarded as consist- 
ing of two parts, called the chin (mentum), and the tongue (lingua), which is more mem- 
braneous and fleshy, and reposes on the inside of the chin. The upper jaws or mandibles 
are usually powerful, and often strongly toothed and hooked, sometimes furnished with 
cutting edges like sharp scissors, and sometimes adapted for bruising and grinding. They 
are also the instruments which bees and other insects use for their wonderful operations 
of cutting, tearing, building, plastering, etc. The lower jaws or maxille are gen- 
erally less powerful. im some insects, in which the mandibles are enlarged into great 
organs of prehension, the maxille alone serve for the ordinary use of jaws in eating. To 
the maxillee and the lower lip are attached organs called palpi or feelers, consisting of a 
number of minute articulations, supposed to be delicate organs of touch connected with 
the purposes of the mouth, and distinguished as mazillary palpi and labial palpi. 

The mouths of mandibulate insects are sometimes called perfect, and those which 
exhibit a different character, ¢mperfect. The terms, however, are improper—each kind 
is perfect, according to the purposes for which it is to be used. Yet a correspondence 
of structure may be traced, so that the parts of the mandibulate mouth may be recognized 
under various and very remarkable modifications in the mouths of insects which live by 
suction. Thus the filaments which form the proboscis of butterflies are the maxille 
excessively lengthened, and the cutting parts of the mouth of the flea are the mandibles 
and maxille. The proboscis of flies represents the lower lip. 

The alimentary canal of insects is usually more or less convoluted. Between the 
mouth and the proper digestive stomach, it sometimes exhibits a crop (honey-bag of bees) 
in insects which live by suction, and this is either a dilatation of the lower part of the 
gullet or a lateral vesicle; sometimes a gizzard, with muscular walls, often armed with 
horny pieces, for trituration of food. 'The stomach is of a very elongated form. The 
liver is represented by long slender bile-tubes, four or more in number, which wind 
around the intestine, and pour their secretion into it, where it originates from the stom. 
ach. The salivary glands are generally similar tubes. 

The eyes of insects are of two kinds—simple or stemmatic, and compound or composite. 
See Eye. Some insects have only simple eyes (ocell/), some have only compound eyes; 
but the greater number have two large compound eyes on the sides of the head, and 
three small simple eyes between them. Compound eyes occur in insects only in their 
mature or perfect state; the eyes of larve are simple. 

The antenne (q.v.) are generally regarded as organs of touch. They are attached to 
the head in front of the eyes, and are always present, and always two in number, They 
exhibit a vast variety of different forms. Insects make much use of their antenne to 
investigate surrounding objects by contact, although, if this is their sole use, it is not 
very easy to assign any probable reason for some of their forms; but there is not much 
plausibility in the conjectures which assign to them a part in the exercise of the senses 
of hearing and smell, although these senses and taste are evidently enjoyed by insects, 
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or at least by many insects in great perfection, and their particular seat and organs are 
not well ascertained. The sense of smell appears to be of great importance to insects 
in guiding them to their food. The sexes are distinct in all insects, and very remarkable 
differences are often exhibited by the males and females of the same species, in size, 
color, and the form and structure of parts that have no immediate connection with the 
reproductive system. What are called newters in some tribes are imperfectly developed 
females. The connection of the sexes takes place only once in the lives of insects, and 
a remarkable provision is made in the female for the consequent fertilization of eggs 
that in some—as bees—continue for a long time afterwards to be successively developed. 

Insects are generally oviparous; a few are ovoviviparous. The’ apAides afford an 
instance of what has been cailed the alternation of generations. The greater number of 
insects take no care of their eggs after depositing them, and many themselves pass out 
of existence before the eggs are hatched; the chief part of the lives of insects being gen- 
erally spent in their immature states, and their brief existence in a perfect state serving 
mainly for the propagation of their species. Thus many insect tribes disappear entirely 
on the approach of winter, their eggs awaiting the warmth of spring or summer to be 
hatched. The case is very different, however, with bees, ants, earwigs, and some others, 
which carefully tend and rear their young.—The number of eggs laid by insects is very 
various, but often very great. The flea, indeed, only lays about 12, and many dipter- 
ous and coleopterous insects about 50; but the silkworm produces from 500 to 2,000; a 
single queen bee is supposed to lay 40,000 or 50,000 in a season; and the female termite 
or white ant, laying about 60 eggs in a minute and for a period of very considerable 
though unknown duration, exceeds as to the number of her eggs any other known animal 
in the world. 

The eggs of insects are generally white, yellow, or green; they are of very various 
shapes—round, cylindrical, conical, lenticular, etc.; they are sometimes smooth, some- 
times beautifully sculptured. 

The stage of development at which insects come forth from the egg is very different 
in different tribes: in some they appear as footless worms; in others they have rudiment- 
ary feet, but still with very little power of locomotion; in others, besides little claws 
representing the six feet of the perfect insect, there are onthe abdominal segments of the 
worm-like body fleshy tubercles serving as feet; in others still, the legs are well developed, 
and the insect on issuing from the egg differs little from the perfect insect, except in the 
want of wings; whilst, finally, in a comparatively small number (lice, etc.), there is no 
obvious difference except in size. Similar differences of the degree of development 
appear in the mouth, eyes, and other organs. Hence the subsequent changes by which 
the mature state is reached are very different in degree; and insects being primarily 
divided into those which undergo and those which do not undergo metamorphosis, some 
of the former are commonly spoken of as undergoing complete and others incomplete 
metamorphosis. In the first state of insect life the insect is called a larva (q.v.). Grubs, 
caterpillars, and maggots are the larvee of different orders of insects. From this state it 
passes into that of a pupa (q.v.), or nymph—a chrysalis or aurelia is the pupa of a lepi- 
dopterous insect—and finally it becomes an émago, or perfect insect. 

The metamorphoses or transformations of insects have always been regarded with 
great admiration. A worm inhabiting a muddy pool becomes a winged creature that 
sports in the air. A crawling caterpillar that ravenously devours some kind of herbage 
with its horny jaws, eating vastly more in proportion to its size than an ox, is converted 
into a splendid butterfly, flitting from flower to flower and feeding only on nectareous 
juices. The intermediate or pupa state only adds to the wonder. The caterpillar, after 
several moltings, or changes of skin, and when it has attained its utmost size, ceases from 
eating, perhaps fixes itself under a leaf, becomes incased in a horny covering, as ina 
second egg, and from this it finally breaks forth a moth or a butterfly. Many larve also, 
when about to change into the pupa state, spin cocoons (qj.v.) in which they envelop 
themselves by means of spinnerets on the under-lip, through which a viscid secretion 
passes in fine threads which harden into silk. But whilst the pups of many insects are 
motionless, or nearly so, and eat no food whatever, the pup of other insects, as dragon- 
flies, are active and voracious. The intermediate or pupa state often differs little from 
the larva state, except in the possession of wings, or from the perfect state, except in 
the wings being merely rudimentary and still unfit for flight. 

An opinion at one time prevailed that the successive envelopes of the larva were all 
contained from the beginning within the first, within them the covering of the pupa, and 
within it the perfect insect. This extraordinary fancy has given place to the belief, 
established on sufficient observation, that the envelopes which the growing larva succes- 
sively casts off are merely a hard, thick, extravascular, and unextensile epidermis; that 
the jaws, claws, etc., of the larva, with which it parts when it becomes a pupa, in the 
case of insects undergoing complete metamorphosis are connected with the epidermis; 
and that the covering of the pupa is a new secretion. Discoveries, however, do not 
render less marvelous, but only more admirable, the changes which take place. Of 
these, some of the most important are in the organs of the mouth, the digestive organs, 
and the nervous system. 

It is not certain that any insect has a voice or cry, although the origin of the sounds 
produced by some of them, as the plaintive, squeaking note of the death’s-head moth, is 
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not known. The sounds of which we do know the origin are not produced by the mouth 
or throat. See GrassHoPpPER, DEATH-WATcH, and Cicapa.—The humming or buzzing 
of insects during flight has been commonly ascribed to the extremely rapid vibrations of 
their wings. Burmeister, however, supposes it to be produced by vibratory laminge in 
the respiratory spiracles of the thorax, acted upon by the forcible emission of air during 
the violent muscular action necessary for flight. 

Insects are all animals of small size, and many ef them are minute. The largest 
species are tropical, and insects of all sizes abound in warm far more than in cold 
PY Beis. The insects of the polar regions are comparatively few, and are to be seen 
only during summer; those of them whose whole existence is not comprised within a 
single year spending the winter, as very many insects of temperate climates also do, in a 
state of torpidity. All insects are very fond of heat, and many which do not become 
completely torpid in cold weather become partially so. It is only in warm weather that 
insects display their greatest activity. As to their geographical distribution, insects are 
found in all countries, to the utmost alpine and polar limits of vegetable life. Many 
kinds are peculiar to particular climates and countries. The insects of the Malayan 
archipelago and of Australia, like their other natural productions, are generally very 
different from those of other parts of the world. The insects of elevated mountainous 
regions within the tropics generally resemble those of the temperate and frigid zones, but 
are seldom the same. The multitude of species of insects is very great. The species of 
coleopterous insects alone, or beetles, are more numerous than all those of vertebrated 
animals together. 

A few insects are important for their usefulness to man, and a greater number for the 
injuries which they inflict. Of the former, bees and silkworms deserve to be first named; 
and after them the cochineal insect and cantharides or blistering-flies. There are a few 
others to which we are indebted for substances useful in medicine and the arts, as kermes, 
lac, galls, ete. Of the injuries inflicted by insects, the most serious are those caused by 
the destruction of lerbage and crops, as by the ravages of locusts, of some kinds of cater- 

illars, and of numerous tribes of coleopterous and dipterous insects. See CoRN-FLY, 
URNIP-FLY, etc. 

The primary division of insects into those which do not and those which do undergo 
metamorphosis (ametabolia and metabolia of Leach), has been already noticed. The 
former are divided into the orders thysanura (q v.) and parasita (q.v.) or anoplura, and 
are all included in the order aptera (see AprEROUS INSECTS) or wingless insects of 
Linneus. The insects undergoing metamorphosis, which are far more numerous, are 
divided into two great groups, mandibulata and haustellata, the former having the 
mouth fitted for mastication, the latter for suction. The mandibulata form the univer- 
sally recognized orders coleoptera, orthoptera, including dermoptera of some entomolo- 
gists, newroptera, and hymenoptera,; the haustellata form the orders heméiptera, including 
homoptera of some, lepidoptera, strepsiptera, diptera, and suctoria (aphaniptera of some). 
See these heads. 

Fossil Insects.—Several causes conspire to make the remains of insects in the strati- 
fied rocks comparatively rare, such as their possession of the power of flight, their 
soft and speedily decomposing bodies, and the extent to which they are preyed upon by 
other animals. That they were abundant during some periods is, however, very 
evident. In the lower lias several bands of limestone occur, which, from the abun- 
dance of insect remains contained in them, have been called ‘‘insect limestone.” They 
are crowded with the wing-cases of several genera of coleoptera, and insects almost 
entire are frequently found. The strongly nerved wings of some neuroptera are beau- 
tifully perfect. In the eocene strata at Auvergne, a considerable thickness of limestone 
is formed entirely of the indusia or cases of the aquatic larva of a neuropterous insect. 
Amber from tertiary strata often abounds in insects captured and inclosed while this 
petrified gum was in its primitive fluid condition, and now made permanent in the 
transparent stone, with every minute detail of structure beautifully preserved. 

The oldest strata in which insects remains have been observed belong to the carbon- 
iferous period. The remains consist of fragments of neuroptera, orthoptera, and cole- 
optera. 

The lower lias insects belong to various orders; they. are generally of a small size, 
apparently indicating a temperate climate. In the upper lias they are not infrequent; 
a few specimens have been found in the oolite proper; and in the wealden both land 
and water forms occur. None have been noticed as yet in the deep-sea rocks of the 
cretaceous period, but in the newer tertiary strata they are common, especially in the 
amber from the lignite beds of Germany and in the cavern deposits. It is worthy of 
remark that no new forms have been observed; all are either referred to living genera. 
or placed in new yet nearly allied genera. See Kirby, Hntomology (1885). 


INSESSO’RES (Lat. perchers), or PeRcuine Brrps, an order of birds called passerine 
(sparrow-like) birds by Cuvier. In respect of the number of species which it contains, 
it is by far the largest order of the whole class of birds. Cuvier says: ‘‘ Its character 
seems at first sight purely negative, for it embraces all those birds which are neither 
swimmers, waders, climbers, rapacious, nor gallinaceous. Nevertheless, by comparing 
them, a very great mutual resemblance of structure becomes perceptible.” A principle 
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characteristic is found in the structure of the feet, which are particularly adapted for 
perching on the branches of trees, and have three toes before and one behind, the hind 
toe on the same level with the others. The legs are neither very long nor very strong; 
nor are the claws in general very long or very sharp. The wings are often long, and 
the power of flight very considerable, but this is not always the case. The neck is not 
long. The bill exhibits many varieties in length, thickness, etc., being very short and 
thick in some, very slender in others, but never exhibits the characteristic peculiarities 
of the accipitrine beak, although there is an approach to them in the shrikes, which are 
a connecting link between the two orders. The insessores with short strong beaks are 
principally granivorous, those with slender beaks insectivorous; but very many adapt 
themselves almost indifferently to both kinds of food. Some feed on pulpy fruits; some 
on vegetable juices; some chiefly on carrion. The stomach isa muscular gizzard. To 
the order insessores belongs the singing birds, and throughout the whole order a vari- 
ously complicated structure of the lower larynx prevails. The insessores pair, but the 
attachment of the sexes in most of them seems to endure only fora single season. They 
generally build interwoven nests, and lay numerous eggs. The young are always naked 
and blind on coming forth from the egg.—The insessores are divided into four great 
aa or sections, dentirostres, conirostres, tenuirostres, and (fissirostres. See these 
heads. 


INSOLVENCY, or Bankruptcy, is the state of a person declared to be unable to pay 
his debts. Insolvency is a term which in England had long been confined to the case 
of a non-trader who was unable to pay his debts. All who were ¢raders (a term which 
was not always easily defined) were said, in the same circumstances, to be, not insolvent, 
but bankrupt. Different courts, called the bankrupt and insolvent courts, were appli. 
cable respectively to these two great divisions of mankind, traders and non-traders, and 
the chief points of difference in the procedure were these. In the case of traders, the 
court of bankruptcy was the court to which they or their creditors applied for its sum- 
mary intervention. That court, whenever a man who was a trader was unable to pay 
his debts—certain tests of which inability, called acts of bankruptcy, were assumed as 
infallible symptoms—on the application of a creditor, took forcible possession of his 
property or his assets of every kind and denomination, converted these into money, and 
distributed the produce impartially among the creditors, according to certain rules, at 
the joint expense of the creditors. In the course of doing this, the court required the 
bankrupt to state all the property he had, where it was, and to give explanations as to 
what had been lately lost; and it was a crime for him to conceal or make away with any 
part of his property to the prejudice of this impartial distribution. The creditors also 
came in and proved their debts against his estate, thereby showing their title to share in 
it. In this way the debtor was entirely stripped of everything (with a few trifling 
exceptions) which he had, and which was salable; and, on the other hand, he received 
a certificate which entirely cleared him of the incumbrance of his past debts for ever— 
freed him not only from imprisonment, but even from the liability to pay more in fu- 
ture, should he afterwards become rich; and he could thus begin the world anew. 

On the other hand, the non-traders, who consisted of country gentlemen, professional 
men, gentlemen at large, and nondescripts of every degree who were not traders, fell 
under the care of the insolvent court. These non-traders petitioned the court voluntar- 
ily, instead of their creditors doing so, as was the case in the bankrupt court, and they 
of course put off this application till the last, when they were in prison, though they 
might also petition before any creditor put them in prison. The sole condition on 
which the insolvent court granted them its protection, and discharged them from 
prison, was, that they should not only give up all their property, but state fully all the 
debts and liabilities they had incurred. If they did this satisfactorily, the court relieved 
them from imprisonment, which was the most obnoxious of their terrors, but did not 
entirely free them from the debt they had incurred. On the contrary, they were still 
liable for their debts; and if ever they should in future become rich enough to pay 
twenty shillings in the pound, they were still held liable to make up that amount. This 
contingency, however, seldom happened, and, moreover, when it did happen, consider- 
able leniency was shown to the debtor, so that practically, both in bankruptcy and in- 
solvency, the debtor was more or less whitewashed, and was at least saved from im- 
prisonment. 

Important changes were made in the practice of bankruptcy by the act of 1869, 33 and 
34 Vict. c. 71, which repealed the prior enactments and rendered the law more uniform. 
Under that act non-traders as well as traders might be made bankrupts ; and even peers of 
the realm not only might be made bankrupt, but, on being declared so, were at once dis- 
qualified from sitting and voting in the house of lords till they had received their dis- 
charge. The act 34 and 35 Vict. c. 50, provided that the moment a peer is adjudged a 
bankrupt his disqualification begins, and he commits a breach of privilege if he sits or 
votes, or attempts to do so, while thus disqualified. And if he is a representative peer, 
a new election must take place when he becomes bankrupt. 

The bankruptcy laws date from the time of Henry VIII., and the insolvency laws 
from the time of Elizabeth, the distinction as above explained having always been kept 
up between them till the old statute, 24 and 25 Vict. c.134, passed in 1861. By that 
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statute, the insolvent court was abolished. The court now administering this branch 
of the law is called the court of bankruptcy, which, as far as the London district is 
concerned, sits in Basinghall street, city. The London district includes all the area of 
the ten metropolitan county courts. The rest of England is divided into separate juris- 
dictions, and the judge of each county court is the ordinary judge. In London, the 
chief judge in bankruptcy, who is also one of the judges of the chancery division of the 
high court, sits, and has several registrars under him, to whom he has power to delegate 
his jurisdiction. Each judge‘of county courts has also all the jurisdiction of a judge in 
chancery; and each county court is a branch of the bankruptcy court. There is an 
appeal from a local court to the chief judge, and then to the high court of appeai. The 
oftice of official assignees is abolished, and the creditors choose a trustee to represent 
their interests and administer the estate, and collect and distribute the effects. The reg- 
istrar of each county court is an official trustee, but he merely acts till the creditor’s 
trustee isappointed. The comptroller, whose office isin London, keeps a register of 
all bankruptcies, showing the state and progress of each; and the high bailiff serves all 
summonses, and inserts advertisements in the Gazette. 

The tests of bankruptcy, or rather the acts done by a trader which make him liable to 
be proceeded against as a bankrupt, are technically called acts of bankruptcy. These 
are; departing the realm—remaining abroad—absenting himself from his dwelling-house 
—keeping (himself prisoner in his) house—suffering himself to be outlawed and sued by 
creditors for debt—or allowing his goods to be taken in execution for debt—executing 
a fraudulent grant, gift, or conveyance of his lands or goods. If a trader execute a 
conveyance of kis whole property to a trustee for the benefit of his creditors, this will 
be treated as an act of bankruptcy, if any creditor petition within six months thereafter 
to make him a bankrupt. And, after a petition has been presented, the paying or giv- 
ing security to any one creditor, so that he shall receive more than the other creditors, 
is void and null. If any creditor make an affidavit of debt, and give notice to the 
trader requiring immediate payment, the court of bankruptcy may order this to be filed, 
and call on the trader, if he do not bond fide dispute the debt, to enter into a bond with 
sureties to pay it in a given time, and refusal or neglect to attend or to pay this is an 
act of bankruptcy. With regard toa non-trader, the acts of bankruptcy were these: 
if, with intent to defeat or delay his creditors, he depart the realm, or remain abroad, or 
make a fraudulent gift, conveyance, or transfer of his real or personal estate; but in. 
these cases the court did not declare him bankrupt until it was shown he had, whether 
abroad or not, been personally served with notice of the intended application, or at 
least that every reasonable effort had been made to effect such personal service; that is 
to say, to put into his hands written notice and full information of what is intended 
against him. Other acts of bankruptcy, which were applicable to both trader and non- 
trader alike, were the lying in prison for debt—suffering his goods to be taken for debt 
—filing a declaration in the court of bankruptcy that he is unable to meet his engage- 
ments, provided a petition for adjudication of bankruptcy be filed against him within 
two months thereafter. The acts of bankruptcy, in all cases, are now the same, and 
are asat first stated, one being also the filing of a declaration of inability to pay his debts. 

The mode in which an adjudication in bankruptcy is conducted in England is ag 
tullows: The act of bankruptcy, as already explained, must have occurred within six 
months before the proceeding is commenced. The first step is a petition to the court. 
This may be presented either by one or several creditors. If, as is most usual, it is pre- 
sented by a creditor, then such creditor must have a claim of debt amounting to not less 
than £60; or if the debt of two creditors amount to £50, they may jointly petition; or 
if the debt of three creditors amount to £50, they may jointly petition. Such debts 
may be due under mortgages, securities, or liens, and the costs and interest previously 
due in respect of such debts count as part of the whole debt. If a person in prison for 
debt is too poor to pay the fees, he formerly could be allowed to present the petition 
against himself in formd pauperis; and as a monthly return of all debtors must be for- 
warded (to the bankruptcy court, if prisoners stayed beyond a limited time—viz., if 
traders beyond a fortnight, and if non-traders beyond two months—without voluntarily 
petitioning, the court would at once make them bankrupts. But, imprisonment being 
abolished, creditors now begin the process. On the petition for adjudication of bank- 
ruptcy being presented, together with an affidavit of the debt, it is filed in court, and on 
proof of the particular act of bankruptcy, the court adjudicates the debtor a bankrupt. 
The court then appoints the official registrar to take possession of the property and 
premises. Before the adjudication is advertised in the Gazette, the debtor is to have 
notice personally, or by service, at his premises, and a certain number of days, from 
seven to fourteen, are allowed to him to show cause why the adjudication should not 
be deemed valid. The bankrupt is then to deliver up all his books and papers on oath 
to the official registrar. He is bound to give information to the official registrar and 
the court, and to attend from time to time for that purpose, and he is allowed remunera- 
tion for that purpose. A small sum is also allowed for his and his family’s maintenance 
during the proceedings. In general, the bankrupt from this time to the end of the pro- 
ceedings is free from being arrested by individual creditors, and receives a protection 
from the court. The petitioning creditor, at his own costs, prosecutes the petition up to 
the stage when the creditors choose their trustee, when these costs are repaid to him. 
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Soon after adjudication of bankruptcy, a ten days’ notice is given in the Gaeette to the 
creditors to meet and appoint a trustee. On this occasion, the creditors must first prove 
their debts, which they do by their affidavit or oath, together with production of any 
security or document verifying the debt. All creditors having thus proved their 
respective debts, have power to choose one or more persons as creditors’ trustees; but 
the court has power toreject for want of security. The creditors may be represented on 
such occasion by an agent or deputy, whose authority needs no stamp. Creditors may 
determine whether such trustees shall give security. Thecourt declares the appointment 
final. From the moment of their appointment, the whole of the bankrupt’s real and 
personal property of every kind vests in them. They can sell it, and in general do every 
thing which the bankrupt himself could have done. They are accountable to the creditors, 
and must render frequent accounts, and give explanations, which accounts must be printed 
and.sent to every creditor. They manage and realize the estate and collect the debts, 
and can compromise claims and sue if needful. The court can summon the bankrupt, 
his wife, and all persons for examination. A sitting is appointed for every examina- 
tion of the bankrupt which the court or the trustees may deem necessary. Meanwhile 
all creditors who have debts must complete the proof. Every creditor may prove his 
debt by delivering or sending through the general post, to the official registrar—or, if 
the creditors’ trustee has been appointed, then to the latter—a statement of such debt, 
and of the account of any, and a declaration signed by such creditor appended thereto 
that such statement is a full, true, and complete statement of account, and that the 
debt is justly due. If the debt is undefined, and consists of unliquidated damages, then 
the court orders a jury to be impaneled, either before itself or a court of law, to fix the 
sum. Debts which have been incurred, but are payable at a future time, may also be 
proved, and so may contingent debts and liabilities. When wages are due to clerks and 
servants at the time of the bankruptcy, the court may order a sum not exceeding four 
months’ wages, and not exceeding £50, to be paid in cash; and for any surplus that may 
be due, the clerk or servant must prove and share with the other creditors. If the other 
creditors oppose a particular debt, and show it is unfounded, the court will expunge it. 
When all the examinations necessary of the bankrupt have been gone through, a day is 
appointed for considering his diseharge. A discharge shall not be granted unless it 
is proved to the court that a dividend of ten shillings in the pound has been paid, or 
might have been paid, except through the negligence or fraud of the trustee; or thata 
special resolution of creditors has been passed to the effect that the failure to pay ten 
shillings in the pound has arisen from circumstances for which he was not responsible, 
and that they desire that an order of discharge shall be granted to him. And the court 
may suspend for a time, or withhold altogether, the order of discharge, if the creditors, 
by special resolution, have decided that the bankrupt has made default in giving up to 
his creditors all the property required by the act to be given up, or that a prosecution 
has been commenced against him for some fraudulent offense declared by the debtors 
act of 1869, 32 and 33 Vict. c. 62. The effect of the discharge is to free the bankrupt 
entirely from all debts capable of being proved under the bankruptcy. The creditors 
have it in their power to determine whether any and what allowance should be made to 
the bankrupt up to and upon his discharge. 

A debtor who is unable to meet the demands of his creditors may, instead of leaving 
them to commence proceedings in bankruptcy, call them all together, and lay a state- 
ment of his affairs before them, when those present are to decide whether the estate 
shall be wound up by arrangement. Due notice of this must, however, have been given 
to all creditors whose debts exceed £10. The debtor must also attend and answer all 
questions. If the majority of creditors agree, they may thus liquidate the estate by 
arrangement, and they proceed somewhat in the manner usual in bankruptcy by appoint- 
ing a trustee; and there is power, in case of any legal or other difficulties, to call on the 
court to adjudicate the debtor a bankrupt in the usual way; and in all cases the proceed- 
ings are under the surveillance of the bankruptcy court. . 

The criminal offenses committed by a bankrupt are such as not surrendering himself 
tc the jurisdiction of the court at the time appointed; not making a full discovery of all 
his property and his dealings with it; concealing or embezzling part of his property 
above £10; not informing his trustee of any false debt proved under his bankruptcy; 
falsifying his books; fraudulently accounting for his property by fictitious losses; pawn- 
ing or mala fide disposing of property within three months before the bankruptcy. 

In Ireland bankruptcy is substantially the same process in all its features as in 
England. 

Scotch bankruptcy, or sequestration, is substantially the same process as that which 
prevails in England and Ireland; but there are some differences of no small importance, 
besides the different names given to the steps of the process. Certain acts and conduct 
of the bankrupt are held to be symptoms of notour bankruptcy, corresponding to what 
are called in England acts of bankruptcy. The first step is a petition for sequestration, 
which may be presented by creditors whose debt must be of the same amount as in 
England. There is no separate court of bankruptcy, but the sheriff of the county, or 
the court of session, has jurisdiction to award sequestration, and the court then appoints 
a judicial] factor, if necessary, until the creditors elect a trustee, in whom the property 
vests. The creditors also appoint commissioners to advise with the trustee as to the 
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management of the estate. The duties of the trustee and commissioners are nearly 
identical with those of the trustee in England. The creditors prove their debts ina 
similar way. There are also powers of winding up the estate under a deed of arrange- 
ment. The whole procedure in the sequestration has been very much imitated in the 
latest statutes passed in England. The commissioners of the creditors fix the trustee’s 
remuneration. The trustee examines the grounds of claim of creditors, there being an 
appeal to the lord ordinary or sheriff, and he examines the bankrupt on oath, if neces- 
sary. Onareport from the trustee as to the conduct of the bankrupt, which is not 
demandable by the bankrupt till five months after the sequestration, the bankrupt 
petitions for his discharge, and if the creditors all concur, he is entitled to his discharge 
at once; at later dates, if he has the concurrence of a certain number of his creditors, he 
is also entitled to a discharge; but if the creditors oppose, the court has a discretionary 
power to grant or suspend the discharge with or without conditions. In Scotland 
there is no distinction, as there was once for many purposes in England, between 
traders and non-traders. Another peculiarity of a Scotch sequestration is, that the pro- 
cess is applicable not only in the case of debtors who are alive, but in cases of persons 
who have died in insolvent circumstances; whereas in England the only remedy is an 
administration suit in the court of chancery. In Scotland there is a process called 
cessio bonorwm, Which resembles the process called insolvency in England, the principle 
of which is, that the debtor is only relieved from imprisonment, but not from the debt; 
and where the debtor has trifling assets, it is in the power of the creditors to resolve 
that their debtor shall not have a discharge under the sequestration, but only a decree 
in a cessio bonorum (q.Vv.). 

With regard to the effect of a discharge under a bankruptcy in either of the three 
kingdoms, the rule is, that whether the bankruptcy is awarded in England, Ireland, or 
Scotland, all the property of the bankrupt vests in the assignee or trustee, wherever it 
is situated; and when the bankrupt is discharged, the discharge is thereafter complete 
and given effect to in all parts of the United Kingdom. Of late years, owing to the 
belief that it was much easier to be made a bankrupt, and obtain adischarge from debt, 
in Scotland than in England, various English debtors resorted to Scotland for forty 
days, in order that they might be made bankrupt,»no doubt thinking that creditors 
would be less likely to oppose their discharge at that distance; and after their discharge, 
they returned to England and pleaded this Scotch bankruptcy. But a recent statute 
has given power to the Scotch courts to refuse the remedy of sequestration to debtors 
whose debts were chiefly contracted in England, and to remit them to their own country. 

The purely technical distinction between insolvency and bankruptcy that has been so 
long observed in England, is unknown in the United States, where the two words are used 
interchangeably in legal proceedings as well as in ordinary speech. The constitution 
empowers congress to ‘‘ establish uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies through. 
out the United States.” The laws of congress made in accordance with this provision 
have been called bankrupt laws, while those made by the states for the same purpose 
have generally been called insolvent laws; but this implies no essential difference in 
the meaning of the words. Whenever congress passes a bankrupt law, the insolvency 
laws of the states are thereby superseded. The first U. S. bankrupt law was enacted 
April 4, 1800, and repealed Dec. 19, 1803; the second, passed Aug. 19, 1841, was repealed 
in 1848; the third, enacted Mar. 2, 1867, was repealed May 11, 1878. These laws were 
alike in purpose and spirit, though differing in details. Their object was to discharge 
insolvent debtors upon the surrender in good faith of all their property, and to divide 
the same equitably among their creditors. They also provided a method whereby 
creditors, under certain conditions, could force a debtor into insolvency. The last law 
was repealed, not so much from any opposition to its main principle, as on account of 
the alleged needless expensiveness of some of its processes. As debtors and creditors 
are often citizens of different states, the operation of the state insolvent laws is often 
attended with much embarrassing and expensive litigation, which can be avoided only 
by confiding the whole matter to tribunals whose jurisdiction is not restricted by state 
lines. There are two different processes by which insolvent debtors in many if not all 
the states of the union frequently obtain their discharge, and these are sometimes pre- 
ferred to a resort to proceedings in bankruptcy. One of these processes is what is 
known as a voluntary ‘‘composition” by the debtor with his creditors, whereby the 
latter agree to surrender a portion of their claims on condition that the remainder shall 
be paid. In such cases the parties usually enter into covenant, founded upon a suflicient 
consideration to make it valid, such covenant being in the form of a ‘‘ composition 
deed” in which all the conditions of the bargain are set forth in legal form and under 
seal. This deed is made void by any subsequent fraud of the debtor in disposing of 
his property. The other method of relief is by assignment on the part of the debtor of 
all his property, to be equitably divided among his creditors. The assignee of the 
property assumes in law the responsibilities of a trustee, and is held to a faithful per- 
formance of his duty as the administrator of a trust fund. The mode of making such 
assignments is sometimes specifically regulated by statute. The fraudulent preference 
of any creditor by a debtor in contemplation of insolvency will, in general, be a sufficient 
ground for withholding a discharge. In many states the payment of a prior debt 
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within a year of the insolvency proceedings, by a debtor having reason at the time to 
suppose himself insolvent, will prevent his discharge. Insolvency is either voluntary 
or involuntary. In the case of the former the debtor himself petitions to be allowed to 
take the benefit of the insolvency laws and to have a distribution of his property made 
among his creditors for the payment of his debts; and his petition sets forth the 
amount of his debts and his inability to pay them. In the case of involuntary insol- 
yency, the creditor’s petition that the assets of the debtor may be distributed under the 
insolvency laws among his creditors, on the ground of fraudulent concealment or con- 
yeyance of the debtor’s property, or of his failure to dissolve within a certain time an 
attachment placed upon it. Upon proof of the facts alleged in the petition, a warrant 
against the debtor’s property isssues from the proper authority, judge of probate, 
master in chancery, or commissioner of insolvency, as the case may be. The officer of 
the court, or magistrate, thereupon takes possession of the debtor’s effects. A meeting 
of the creditors is then called, and an assignee is chosen to whom the debtor’s property 
is conveyed. He has absolute power over the property, subject to the order of the 
court, collects debts, makes payments, transfers real estate, calls meetings of the credit- 
ors, etc. In most states, after all the property of the debtor has been applied in pay- 
ment of his debts, he is entitled to a discharge upon consent of a certain percentage of 
his creditors, according to number or to the amount of their claims. 


INSOMNIA. See SLEEP, HYPNOTICS. 


INSPECTOR—INSPECTOR-GENERAL, are English military titles, having a somewhat 
vague signification. There are inspectors-general of cavalry, infantry, artillery, engi- 
neers, militia, and volunteers, whose duties are really those which their names infer— 
viz., the periodical inspection of the several corps of their respective arms, and the 
pointing out of deficiencies, the corps being under the command, however, of its own 
officers, and not of the inspector-general. The inspectors-general of musketry and 
gunnery instruction are charged with the direct superintendence and ordering of such 
instruction throughout the army. In the medical department, the inspectors-general of 
hospitals constitute the highest grade of surgeons, under the director-general of the 
whole department. ; 

Inspectors are employed in many capacities. Inspectors of volunteers are staff 
officers charged with the administration and organizing of the detached corps of 
volunteers in their several districts. The post of inspector-general of auxiliary forces 
has lately been abolished, and his duties transferred to the department of the adjutant- 
general, in order to bring the militia and volunteers more immediately under the super- 
vision of the commander-in-chief. 


INSPECT’ORSHIP DEED is a deed executed between an insolvent person and his 
creditors, whereby they accept a part payment, and allow the insolvent debtor to carry 
on the business under their supervision, with a view to further payments. 


INSPECTORS or SCHOOLS. See NAatTronaL EDUCATION. 


INSPIRATION (literally, breathing into) is applied in theology to denote the action of 
the divine mind upon the human mind, whereby the latter is both supernaturally 
informed and qualified to communicate the information received. The term revelation 
is used more distinctively to express the first part of this action, and ¢nspiration to express 
the second part. But, in truth, all inspiration, as the word itself bears, implies revela- 
tion. There is a necessity for supernatural qualification in the utterance of truth, 
only where the truth is such as has not been reached by the ordinary exercise of the 
human faculties, but in some degree at least supernaturally communicated. The 
prophet or apostle is inspired only as the utterer of knowledge beyond the ordinary 
reach of human intelligence. 

The inspiration of the Scrintures signifies a supernatural qualification or special 
divine authority in the books of Scripture as depositories of truth. When the theolo- 
gian asserts any book of the Bible to be inspired, he means that it possesses an author- 
ity different from any other book, that it contains truth not merely as any ordinary 
book may do, but by a special divine impress. It is different from ordinary books, as 
conveying in a more immediate and direct, and therefore authoritative, manner divine 
truth. All orthodox theologians may be said to agree in ascribing this special divine 
character to Holy Scripture; but further there is no agreement. The mode of inspira- 
tion, the degree and extent of it, are all subjects of dispute. On one side, there are 
the advocates of plenary inspiration, as it is called; then there are those who advocate 
various subordinate or partial degrees of inspiration. The advocates of plenary inspi- 
ration contend that the whole letter of Scripture is inspired, that its words were imme- 
diately dictated by the Holy Spirit, and are literally the words of God, and not of man, 
The several writers of Scripture were nothing more than the penmen of the Divine 
Spirit, under whose control they vibrated as the strings of a harp in the hands of an 
artist. They were as a piece of mechanism touched by God himself. Those who 
maintain this theory, speak, indeed, of the individuality and diverse characteristics 
of the writers of the Scriptures, but only as one would speak of the different tones 
which the same artist would produce from one and the same musical instrument. The 
differences are not so much in the moral or intellectual individuality of the writers 
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themselves, as in the diverse aims and uses with which the Holy Spirit employs them; 
for, according to this theory, the Divine is a// in Scripture, and the human intelligence 
its mere vehicle or passive instrument. The words of Scripture are no less the words 
of God than if he were heard to utter them from heaven. It follows from the same 
theory that inspiration is essentially intermitting. It is not a higher quality of any soul, 
but a divine afflatus, seizing the soul at certain moments, and abandoning it at others. 
While the canonical epistles of St. Paul and St. Peter are to be held inspired, the words 
of these apostles at other times may not have possessed any special authority. The 
authority of the Scripture which they have delivered, however, is absolute. The 
inspired or theopneustic document is throughout faultless, as the sole work of the 
Divine Spirit, faultless equally in its form and in its essence, in its spirit and its letter. 
It admits of no gradation; all is equally divine, and therefore equally accurate, whether 
it relate to some ordinary fact, or to some great truth of the supernatural life, whether 
it treat of a dogma or of the details of a narrative. As one of its recent supporters 
writes: ‘‘Every verse of the Bible, every word of it, every syllable of it, every letter of 
it, is the direct utterance of the Most High.” It follows no less that what God has 
thus miraculously written, he must have miraculously preserved. A providential canon 
is the ptain sequence of a plenarily inspired Bible. 

In opposition to this theory are various others, all of which impose certain limits 
upon the perfection of Scripture. Some confine inspiration to all that is directly relig- 
ious in the Bible, to all that is directly of the character of revelation, leaving out of the 
question all that belongs to the sphere of science or ordinary history. Others exempt 
the form or letter of Scripture, and attribute inspiration only to its spirit, ideas, or doc- 
trines. Others go still further, and comprise in the fallible form the mode of argument 
and expository details, Each of these theories supposes inspiration to be connected 
primarily with the authors rather than with the books of Scripture, sometimes with the 
extraordinary gifts accompanying the first preachers of the Word of God, sometimes 
with the peculiar privileges of prophets or apostles, and sometimes with their special 
position as immediate witnesses of the facts of revelation and their singular religious 
aptitude. Whatever differences may characterize the advocates of these respective 
views, it is plain that they, one and all, have abandoned the ground of the absolute 
infallibility of the letter of Scripture. 

In a matter of controversy like the present, it is not our function to determine in 
favor of any particular view, but simply to indicate what the more important opinions 
are, and the grounds on which they are held. Those who claim for the letter of the 
Bible a freedom from all error or imperfection, do so on the @ priori ground of neces- 
sity; such infallibility is held to be implied in the very idea of a revelation of the divine 
will; while those passages which seem inconsistent with the facts of science or of his- 
tory, or with other parts of the Bible itself, admit, it is maintained, of satisfactory 
explanation. For such reconciliations of apparent discrepancies our readers are referred 
to the current commentaries and harmonies. Those theologians, again, who deny the 
necessity of infallibility, and hold that the inconsistencies referred to never have and 
never can be satisfactorily explained away (and their number has been for some time on 
the increase), argue in the following way: it is plain, first of all, and especially, that 
the question is not one to be settled according to any preconception, but according to 
the evidence of the facts given us in Scripture. The only right idea of inspiration is, as 
one has said, ‘‘that which we form from our knowledge of the Bible itself. Itisa 
question to be solved not by speculating what the Bible ought to be, but by examining 
what it actually is.” All d@ priort arguments are evidently at once inapplicable and 
dangerous on such a subject. The partisans of plenary inspiration maintain that it is 
necessary to the preservation of faith to hold, that God has not only revealed the truth 
to man, but that he has deposited that truth in an infallible record. Not only so; but 
the infallibility of the canon is no less indispensable; for all would be lost if any doubt 
was allowed to rest upon any portion of the Word of God. But if an infallible text and 
an infallible canon be necessary, why not also an infallible interpretation? Without the 
latter, the two former may be of no use. All may be lost by a false or defective com- 
mentary of the sacred text. It is plain that the idea of verbal inspiration cannot stop 
short of the conclusion of an infallible interpretation; and even such a conclusion, 
which upsets Protestantism, by denying the right of free inquiry, would not save it; 
for an infallible commentary would not necessarily insure infallible instruction—all 
might still be lost by the weakness, ignorance, or defect of the recipient mind. No 
infallibility of text, of canon, or even of interpretation, could insure the infallible 
reception of the truth, thus trebly guarded. If we would not be caught, then, in this 
absurd chain of assumption, we must break its first link, and ask, not what the Bible 
must be or should be, but what it is. This view is strongly argued in a recent treatise 
on inspiration by M. de Pressensé, one of the most distinguished of the French Protest- 
ant divines belonging to the evangelical school of theology. According to this writer, 
who may be taken as the representative of a large class of theological thinkers, the 
Bible is a mass of documents of varying age and varying authenticity; its text has 
undergone the usual changes attending the transmission of historical documents; it is 
marked by the usual inequalities and varieties of style that we meet with in any other 
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collection of ancient literature; it presents in many cases peculiar difficulties, differences 
and even contradictions of detail, scientific and historical errors. All who have studied 
the gospels minutely, and especially the quotations in the gospels and the epistles of St. 
Paul from the Old Testament, know that there are various inaccuracies and misapplica- 
tions of facts throughout them. The same microscope of criticism that reveals to us the 
depths of the inner meaning of the divine message in all its manifold fullness, reveals to 
us also the imperfections, and even the contradictions, of the human messenger. The 
following are only a few of the instances in which such ‘‘imperfections and contradic- 
tions” show themselves, 

1. The recital of the temptation in St. Matthew and St. Luke. In the former (Matt. 
iv. 6-8), the vision from the pinnacle of the temple is placed first; in the latter (Luke 
iv. 1-10), that from a lofty mountain takes precedence. 

2. In Matt. x. 10, Jesus commands his apostles to take for their missionary journey 
neither ‘‘scrip, neither two coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves.” In Mark vi. 8, he 
commands them to ‘‘ take nothing for their journey, save a staff only.” 

3. In the narrative of the passion, as in that of the resurrection, there are numer- 
ous contradictions of detail resting on a fundamental and striking unity. According to 
Mark xiv. 72, the cock is represented as crowing on each of the first and second occa- 
sions on which Peter denies his Lord. In the accounts given by the other evangelists, 
the cock only crows upon the third denial (Matt. xxvi. 74; Luke xxii. 60). The state- 
ment of the death of Judas differs materially in Matthew and inthe Actsof. the Apostles. 
According to the former, Judas casts down the pieces of silver, and departs and hangs 
himself; and the chief priests afterwards purchase with the price of his guilt the potter’s 
field for the burial of strangers, hence called the field of blood. According to the Acts 
of the Apostles i. 18, Judas himself is represented as having purchased the field ‘‘ with 
the reward of iniquity;” then as having in some way (not explicitly stated in the narra- 
tive) met there a bloody death, from which circumstance the field took its name. In 
the narratives of the resurrection, it is well known there are numerous Variations; and 
numerous palpable errors of memory as to historical facts occur, such as may be seen 
by comparing Mark ii. 26 with 1 Sam. xxi. 2-6, and 1 Cor. x. 8 with Numb. xxv. 9. 

4. As to the citations of the Old Testament in the New, they are almost entirely taken 
from the Septuagint, and evidently in many cases quoted from memory, with little 
regard to their exact sense in the original. Thus, St. Matthew (ii. 6), in applying to tie 
Messiah the prophecy of Micah (v. 2), says of Bethlehem precisely the reverse of the 
Septuagint. ‘‘Thou art too little to be reckoned among the thousands of Juda,” he 
translates: ‘‘ Thou art not the least among the princes of Juda.” In many cases, the 
New Testament writers, while repeating the inaccuracies of the Septuagint translation, 
turn them to admirable account; this is especially remarkable in the gospel of St. Mat- 
thew and the epistles of St. Paul. Thus (iii. 3) St. Matthew translates with the Septua- 
gint: ‘‘ The voice of one crying in the wilderness;” while the Hebrew is: ‘‘ A voice 
cries, make plain in the wilderness the ways of the Lord” (Isaiah xl. 3). Compare 
also Matt. xii. 21 and Isaiah xlii. 4, also Matt. xv. 8 and Isaiah xxix. 13. 

None of these errors, it is maintained, are of any material consequence so far as the 
substantial veracity of Scripture is concerned. The very fact that a microscopic criti- 
cism can detect no more serious inconsistencies in the scriptural writers, is rightly held 
to be one of the most striking testimonies that could be given to their truthfulness. 
Such slight inaccuracies are the mere freedoms which writers, thoroughly honest, and 
animated with a high interest which overlooks trifles, permit themselves. But how- 
ever unimportant in themselves, they are considered by many theologians to be alto- 
gether inconsistent with a theory of verbal inspiration. However minute, they are recog- 
nized as real discrepancies—human imperfections in the sacred record—and as conse- 
quently proving that the mere text or letter of Scripture is not infallible, that it cannot 
be regarded as a ‘‘ direct utterance of the Most High.” 

Inspiration, therefore, according to these theologians, does not imply the infallibility 
of the scriptural text; it is something consistent with scientific, historical, exegetical, 
and even argumentative errors (witness, to quote no other example, St. Paul’s allegori- 
cal argument about the sons of Abraham, Gal. iv. 22, 25). There is nothing valid, no 
divine authoritative element, it may be said, that can survive such deductions. If there 
are such errors in Scripture, why may it not all be imperfect or erroneous? The suffi- 
cient answer is, that it is not so—that, judged by the very same critical tests which 
detect such errors, the Bible remains an entirely unique book. Every Christian mind 
recognizes in it a higher divine knowledge and authority than in aught else. The 
divine spirit in Scripture makes itself felt, shines forth in every page of it; and this is 
inspiration in the highest sense, the mind of God meeting our minds in Scripture, 
enlightening, guiding, elevating, purifying them. There is nothing more in reality to 
be got from any theory than this. An inspired letter, or word, or message is nothing to 
any one én ttself; the meaning is everything. We must understand the word or mes- 
sage. There is no degree of objective authority that can supersede this subjective proc- 
ess of apprehension on our part. There cannot, therefore, be immunity from error, 
let the symbol or the text be as perfect as possible. It is only to us what we see It to 
mean; and this meaning, in the case of Scripture, shines with a divine power and luster 
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such as invest no other book. It bears its own divine witness. In such an idea of 
inspiration, criticism finds nothing inconsistent, nothing impossible, and no higher idea 
can be well formed of it. See Dr. Gore in Lux Mundi (1890). ahi: 

INSPIRED, THE, or CommuNITy oF TRUE INSPIRATION, a small body of Christians 
who profess to derive their origin from pietists of Germany and from French Protest- 
ants of the Cevennes—a remnant of the Albigenses—named Camisards from the peculiar 
dress they wore. They receive the teachings of the German mystics, B6bhme and 
Schwenkfeld, and cherish evangelical opinions, but do not use the sacraments. They 
claim at times to be divinely inspired, retaining their mental activity, but becoming 
inseusible to outward things. They hold their property to some extent in common. In 
1844 they established a community at Ebenezer, Erie co., N. Y., which continued 10 
years. They then removed to Iowa, and have now settlements in that state and in 
Canada. 


INSTALLA'TION, in church law, means the ceremonial act or process by which a 
person presented and legally confirmed in a benefice is formally put into possession of 
his office, and by which he is fully empowered not alone to exercise its functions, but to 
enjoy its honors and emoluments. The ceremonial form, as well as the name, differs 
according to the office which is conferred, as ‘‘enthronization” for a bishop, ‘‘induc- 
tion” for a rector, etc. ‘‘Installation” properly regards the office of a canon or pre- 
bendary. The word is also used generally for a formal introduction to any office. 


INSTERBURG, a t. of Prussia, in the province of east Prussia, is pleasantly situated 
on the left bank of the Angerap, 15 m. w.n.w. of Gumbinnen. It contains a castle, and 
several educational institutions. Cloth-weaving, tanning, brewing, and distilling, with 
a trade in corn and linseed, are carried on. Pop. abt. 22,000. Insterburg had its origin 
in a cassle of the Teutonic order of knights, built here at an early period. At the 
close of the 16th c. it had attained the rank of a town, which increased considerably 
after the 17th c., about which time a number of Scottish families settled at Insterburg 
on account of its trade. 


INSTINCT. It has been common to describe the actions of the lower animals as 
guided by principles different from what obtains in the human constitution, The power 
of self-preservation is considered as reason in man, and as instinct in the brutes; but 
this contrast does not contain a real opposition. There is much that is common in the 
impulses of men and animals. When an animal, having found a morsel agreeable to 
its taste, masticates and swallows it, and takes up another of the same, the mental 
operation is not essentially different from what a human being would go through in the 
like circumstances. In both instances we have an example of the exercise of will, or 
volition, which operates to promote the pleasures and ward off the pains of the sentient 
being. 

The most important meaning connected with the term instinct is what contrasts with 
experience, education and acquired knowledge. The original or innate tendencies and 
powers of the mind are to be distinguished from the powers that grow up in the course 
of the animal’s experience of the world, and its companionship with other living 
creatures. There has been a disposition to underrate the acquired aptitudes of the 
inferior animals, and to refer their capability of self-preservation purely to their natural 
er primitive endowments. But in point of fact men and animals alike possess both 
instincts and acquisitions; for although in man the preponderance is greatly in favar of 
the acquired, he, too, must start from something primordial, the basis of the other. 

In the first place, there are certain actions of importance to the safety and well being 
of the individual that are termed reflex, or automatic. They seem to be almost out of 
the sphere of mind proper, as they are performed even unconsciously. Among these are 
the propulsion of the food along the alimentary canal, sneezing, respiration, etc. In 
all these we have important activities, which are inherent in the constitution, and are 
performed as effectually at the beginning of life as at the full maturity of the being. 

In the second place, there is a certain original provision for rhythmical and combined 
movements among the active organs, more especially those concerned in locomotion. 
Thus, there is a natural tendency to alternate the limbs, although the human infant 
cannot turn this to account at once for the ends of walking, as some of the quadrupeds 
can. From this alternation the two eyes and the two sides of the face are specially 
exempted, and brought under another arrangement equally primitive—namely, con- 
currence. But all these cases alike illustrate the presence of an original mechanism of 
the frame, by which the movements are grouped up to a certain point. 

In the third place, it may be safely maintained that there is an inborn tendency in 
all animals to act somehow, or to put forth the energies that they possess, without wait- 
ing for the stimulus of their sensations. This spontaneous activity is shown more or 
less in every creature after rest and nutrition (see SPONTANEITY). Destitute of any 
special direction at the outset, it yet prompts to a great many experiments or trials upon 
things, in the course of which the animal discriminates the suitable from the unsuitable 
by means of its sensations, and thereby learns to follow up the one and eschew the 
other. : 

Fourthly, in connection with our emotions there are certain primitive links of 
mental state with bodily manifestation, which constitute a natural language of the feel- 
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ings understood by the whole human race. The meaning of the smile, the frown, the 
sob, the contortion of pain, is uniform, and therefore instinctive. See EmMorron. 

Fifthly, the power of will or volition, although it can be shown to be a growth, must 
have some primitive and instinctive elements in the constitution to start from. See WILL. 

Sixthly, there must be certain primordial powers of the human intellect. What 
these are has been much disputed. Every one must concede the existence of some 
intellectual forces or faculties, as, for example, discrimination, the basis of all knowl- 
edge; retentiveness, the faculty of acquiring everything that is acquired; and agree- 
ment, or similarity (see INTELLECT); but it is contended by one school that we possess 
not merely powers of receiving knowledge by our contact with the world, and our con- 
sciousness of our minds, but actual notions or ideas that cannot be traced to our experience 
of the material or mental phenomena that we encounter. This is the doctrine of innate 
ideas, intuitive conceptions, @ priori cognitions and judgments, first truths, etc. See 
ComMMON SENSE. 

Animals possess, as a rule, the instincts of human beings, with some that are special 
to themselves. ‘They have the refiex actions above enumerated; they have, even ina 
more decisive form, the primitive combined movements for locomotion and other pur- 
poses; they have the spontaneous activities that come under control in their voluntary 
acts; they have emotional manifestations that are emittent, although their organs of 
expression are fewer; they have certain rudimentary powers, which are developed by 
experience into the activity of the will. 

There are certain intellectual judgments that in man are mainly, if not wholly, the 
result of experience, but in animals are instinctive. The chief of these is the appre- 
ciation of distance and direction, which is shown in the ability to take an aim, as in 
birds pecking their food soon after they are born. The higher quadrupeds learn to 
feed themselves in a space of time too short for acquisition. It would seem also that 
animals have instinctive notions of things, as in the case of the aquatic animals knowing 
water at first sight, a fact generally affirmed, and not easy to contradict. In the same 
way, they may know their food at first sight before tasting it. 

It is in connection with sociability that we have the largest compass of undoubted 
instincts. Animals seem to know their own species by intuitive perception. Predatory 
animals certainly recognize their prey by instinctive perception; the young kitten is 
aroused by the sight of a mouse; the dog pursues a cat with a decision and vehemence 
that could not be given by eduction. So animals that are preyed upon intuitively dread 
their captors. 

While pleasure and pain must be regarded as fundamental attributes of the mind, 
inseparable from its working, the more special modes of feeling called emotions, as 
love, anger, fear, are states superinduced upon the primary modes of feeling, and as 
they appear from the earliest moments of life, they are properly termed instincts, being 
common to man and to animals. 

Among the most notable instincts are the constructions of forethought—as the 
nests of birds, the cells of bees and wasps, the ant-hillocks, the beaver’s dwellings, the 
spider’s web; also the precautionary movements of animals, as in the migrations of 
birds and fishes, according to season. The striking and extraordinary anecdotes given 
of the sagacity of some animals, as the dog, the horse, the cat, the elephant, do not, 
properly speaking, exemplify instinct; they involve experience, memory, and reason, 
which animals are capable of in a greater or less degree, and with great individual 
differences, even in the same species. Respecting these various instinctive aptitudes, 
the account given until lately was that each distinct animal species was originally 
created so; and that the powers belonging to each were handed down without change 
from parents to offspring. A new rendering of the phenomena has been given in 
the doctrine of evolution. According to this doctrine, as applied to mind, instincts are 
experiences and acquisitions that have become hereditary. 

‘Though reflex and instinctive sequences are not determined by the experience of the 
individual organism manifesting them, yet the experiences of the race of organisms form- 
ing its ancestry may have determined them. Hereditary transmission applies to mental 
peculiarities as well as to physical peculiarities. While the modified bodily structure 
produced by new habits of life is bequeathed to future generations, the modified nervous 
structure produced by such new habits of life are also bequeathed; and if the new 
habits become permanent, the tendencies become permanent. Let us glance at the 
facts: Among the families of a civilized society, the changes of occupation and habit 
from generation to generation, and the intermarriage of families having different occu- 
pations and habits, greatly confuse the evidence of mental heredity. But it needs only 
to contrast national characters to see that mental peculiarities caused by habit become 
hereditary. We know that there are warlike, peaceful, nomadic, maritime, hunting, com- 
mercial races—races that are independent or slavish, active or slothful; we know that 
many of these, if not all, have acommon origin; and hence itis inferable that these varieties 
of disposition, which have evident relations to modes of life, have been gradually pro- 
duced in the course of generations. In domesticated animals, parallel facts are familiar. 
Not only the forms and constitutions, but the dispositions and instincts of horses, oxen, 
sheep, pigs, fowls, have become different from those of their wild kindred. The 
various breeds of dogs exhibit numerous varieties of mental character and faculty per- 
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manently established by mode of life; and their several tendencies are spontaneously 
manifested. A young pointer will point out a covey the first time he is taken afield 
(Spencer’s Psychology, vol. i., p. 422). See Weisman, Papers on Heredity ('89). 

The strongest evidence, however, for the evolution theory is the remarkable simi- 
larity between instincts and acquisitions. Our instincts are just the powers that we 
need for our support and preservation, and that we should acquire by trying what 
actions are best suited for this purpose. An animal coming into the world unable to 
adjust the movements of its limbs, head, and mouth, to pick up the food that lies before 
it, would have to learn these movements as quickly as possible. Once acquired, they 
persist, and if very strongly embodied in the nervous system, they may be transmitted 
in a more or less perfect form to the next generation. Even granting that the trans- 
mission is not full and complete, a sufficient trace may be left to render the acquisition 
comparatively short. There are a great many instincts that need a certain amount of 
practice to make them operative; the first attempts at locomotion in most animals are 
feeble and awkward. See Romanes, Mental Hvolution in Animals (1884). 


INSTITUTE, a term used in Scotch entail law to denote the person who is first 
mentioned or described as entitled to take the entailed estate. All those who come 
after him are called substitutes. When the institute dies before the entailer, the next 
person mentioned takes as institute. There are certain rules of construction which 
favor the institute, but these are entirely technical. 


INSTITUTE, Tue, in English law, is the mode of citation or reference to chief- 
justice Coke’s great work, in four volumes, on English law. Another name for the first 
part of it is Coke upon Littleton, owing to its being a commentary by Coke upon a work 
of Littleton. The second book is a comment on acts of parliament, the third is a 
treatise on the pleas of the crown, and the fourth on the different kinds of courts. 


INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. On the revival of letters, associations for mutual inter- 
course and co-operation, called academies (q.v.), were formed in Italy and France, one 
of which, composed of poets of no great note, was converted by Richelieu into a national 
institution, under the name of Académie Francaise, and met for the first time July 10, 
1637. The chief object of this institution was the cultivation of the French language; 
but this was indifferently accomplished, owing to the intermeddling of the court, which 
arrogated to itself the right of directing the public taste. Many of the judgments of 
this academy were strangely erroneous—e. g., its rejection of the Cid of Corneille, and 
{ts refusa] to admit Moliére, Boileau, and La Bruyére as members. The academy was 
intrusted with the preparation of a dictionary of the French language; but the merits of 
this work have been much disputed, and the plan ef it generally condemned.—The taste 
for devices, inscriptions and medals, which prevailed in the 17th c., suggested to Louis 
XIV. the foundation of the Académie des Inscriptions in 1668, for the immediate object 
of examining his collection of medals and other antiquities; but the abbé Bignon, 
superintendent of the royal library, secured its perpetuation, with an extension of its 
field of labor, as the Académie Royale des Inscriptions et Beiles-lettres, under which desig- 
nation it met for the first time July 16, 1701.—The third academy in order, and at 
present the most distinguished scientific association in the world, the Académie Royale 
des Sciences, was founded by Colbert in 1666, remodeled by Pontchartrain in 1699, and 
enlarged in 1785.—The painter, Le Brun, founded in 1648 an Académie de Peinture, for 
which he obtained a charter in 1655; and in 1664, Colbert remodeled and established it 
as the Académie Royale de Peinture et Sculpture.—An Académie Royale d@ Architecture was 
also founded. 

All these academies were suppressed by an edict of the convention, Aug. 8, 1793; 
but on Oct. 25, 1795, the directory established a great national association for the pro- 
motion of the arts and sciences, called the Jnstitut National. It was at first divided 
into three classes: viz., sciences physiques et mathématiques; sciences morales et 
politiques; sciences de littérature et beaux-arts; but on the suppression of the second 
class by the first consul in 1808, the remaining classes were rearranged as follows: 
sciences physiques et mathématiques; langue et littérature Frang¢aise; histoire et 
littérature ancienne; beaux-arts; and this arrangement continued during the empire. 
On March 21, 1816, aroyal ordinance commanded that the four classes should be replaced 
by four academies, but the general title, ‘Institute of France,” was retained, being 
modified by the epithet ‘‘royal,” ‘‘imperial,” or ‘‘national,” in harmony with the 
political changes in France. Since 1870 it is, of course, the Institut National. The 
four academies are: 1. L’ Académie Francaise ; 2. L’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
lettres ; 3. L’ Académie des Sciences ; 4. L’ Académie des Beaux-Arts ; and an ordinance, 
bearing date, Oct. 26, 1882, re-established the old second class as a fifth academy, 
TD? Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, and this organization still subsists. 

Each academy has its own independent government, and the free disposition of the 
funds alloted to it, an agency and secretaries; the library and the valuable collections of 
the institute are common to the five; the common fund is managed by a committee of 
ten members (two from each academy), under the presidency of the minister of public 
instruction. Members are elected by ballot, the election requiring to be confirmed by 
government, and members of one academy may be elected as members of any or all of 
the other four. Each member has an annual salary of 1500 francs, and the secretaries 
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have 6000. Each member of the Académie Frang¢aise receives a jeton de presence, which, 
if he attends all the meetings, raises his salary to 5000 francs ; five, compilers of the 
dictionary, receive 1500 francs besides. The Académie Frangaise meets one hour, the other 
four, two hours a week ; each has also one public annual sitting ; and on Aug. 15 there is 
a general public meeting of the whole five. All the academies, with the exception of 
the first, have a certain number of. académiciens libres, associés étrangers, and correspon- 
dants ; the ‘‘académiciens libres” have only the right of attending the meetings of the 
academy; the ‘‘associés étrangers” are foreign members. The following table gives 
the full complement of members and correspondents for each academy, in 1891, 


Académi- Associés | Correspon- 


Members. | oiens Libres. Etrangers.,  dants. 
1, Académie PRDCAIRG le. uo. onc ccc scee Oe Caras 40 done Ran Dale 
2. = des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres....... 40 10 8 50 
3. 8 MGs Salences } ck Als; ant ae oo caeenets 68 10 8 100 
4 é Ces: Beaux-Arts Ji. Lak fee Seen ote oe 41 10 10 40 
5 a des Sciences Morales et Politiques..... 40 6 6 48 
229 36 22 238 


Among the associés étrangers in 1883 there were in the 2d academy, prof. Max Miiller ; 
in the 3d, profs. Owen, Airy, Sir William Thomson; in the 5th, the right hon. W. E. 
Gladstone (as was formerly earl Stanhope). Of correspondents, Mr. Thomas Wright 
belonged to the 2d, as did also sir H. Rawlinson, Mr. Layard, and Dr. John Muir of 
Edinburgh. Late correspondents of the various academies were prof. Faraday, sir 
D. Brewster, sir J. W. Herschel, lord Brougham, Mr. McCulloch, Mr. Grote, and Drs. 
Whewell and Whately. The Académie Francaise occupies itself with debates on gram- 
mar, rhetoric, poetry, and French literature in general, and its great work is the prep- 
aration and continual improvement of a dictionary of the French language. It has the 
disposal of a prize of 12,000 francs yearly for eloquence and poetry alternately, and 
two foundation prizes : for virtuous action, and the production of a work conducive to 
good morals. The Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres has for its subject history in 
its most comprehensive sense, including chronology, geography, numismatology, and the 
study of monuments of every kind, and of the languages of all nations at all times. It 
has in its gift a prize of 2000 francs, and 8 medals, of 500 francs each. The Académie 
des Sciences has for its subject statistics, pure and mixed mathematics, medical science, 
etc.; and has the gift of many prizes, two of which are of 6000 francs; all are annual, 
with the exception of one, which is decennial. The Académie des Beaux-Arts occupies 
itself with painting, sculpture, architecture, engraving and music; and with the prepara- 
tion of a dictionary of the fine arts, and alternately with the first academy, distributes 
the sum of 1500 francs among poor meritorious authors. The Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques discusses mental philosophy, law and jurisprudence, political economy 
and statistics, general and philosophical history, and politics, administration, and finance; 
and has the gift of two prizes—one decennial, the other quinquennial. There is alsoa 
Bordin prize in the gift of each academy; and two general prizes—one annual, the other 
triennial—in the gift of the institute. 

Each year a sum is voted by the French government for the general fund of the 
institute, and from this fund are paid the allowances of members, salaries of the secre. 
taries and other officials, and several prizes; also experiments, printing, etc. 


INSTITUTES is the name given to the elementary treatise on the Roman or civil law. 
See Law, Crvin, oR Roman. 


INSTITUTION, in church law, means the final and authoritative appointment to a 
church benefice—more especially a bishopric—by the person with whom such right of 
appointment ultimately rests. ‘Thus, in the Roman Catholic church—even after the 
‘election” of a bishop by the chapter, or his ‘‘nomination” by the crown, when that 
right belongs to the crown—it is only the pope who confers “institution.” In English 
usage, institution is a conveyance of the cure of souls by the bishop, who, or whose 
deputy, reads the words of the institution, while the clerk kneels. The institution vests 
the benefice in the clerk, for the purpose of spiritual duty, who thereupon becomes 
entitled to the profits thereof. But the title is not complete till induction (q.v.). 


INSTITUTION ROYAL. See Roya INSTITUTION. 


INSTRUMENT, in point of law, is scarcely a technical term, though it is frequently 
used in America as descriptive of a will or testamentary writing—and often any docu- 
ment not under seal. 


INSTRUMENTATION is the arranging of music for acombined number of instruments. 
The nature and character of the musical ideas must alone determine whether the instru- 
mentation shall be simple or artistic, and perhaps complex; the latter being the case when 
some of the instruments take a more prominent part than others. For both purposes, a 
thorough knowledge of every instrument in the orchestra is absolutely necessary, as 
without this, instrumentation becomes only a deafening mass of sounds. The stringed 
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instruments, from their nature, in most cases, form the principal parts of a score, around 
which the other instruments move, without depriving them of their importance. The 
wind instruments represent, more or less, as it were, a subordinate chorus, which na 
again be divided into two kinds, viz., the wood instruments and the brass, which, wit 
the stringed instruments, give three essentially different choral effects, that may be 
mixed up together in endless variety. A knowledge of the art of instrumentation is only 
to be acquired by great experience; at the same time much may be learned by consulting 
the following works: Die Instrumentirung fiir das Orchestra, by Sundelin; the German 
text-books on instrumentation by Marx and Lobe; Berlioz, 77aité d’ Instrumentation; 
Gassner, Partiturkenntniss. 


INSTRUMENTS, Musicau, may be divided into three classes—stringed, wind, and 
Pavia Stringed instruments are of three kinds: those whose sounds are produced 
y friction, as the violin, viola, violoncello, etc.; by twitching with the finger or other- 
wise, as the harp, guitar, mandoline, etc.; by striking, as the pianoforte and dulcimer. 
Wind instruments are of two kinds, viz., the reed species—as the hautboy, clarionet, etc. 
—and the flute species, as the flute, flageolet, etc. The trumpet, horn, trombone, and 
all similar wind instruments, are generally classed among the reed instruments; but 
whether the sound is produced by the lips of the blower acting as a reed, or by the 
compressed stream of air, as in flute instruments, is not yet determined. Percussion 
instruments are those which on being struck produce only one fixed sound, as the drum, 
triangle, cymbals, tambourine, etc. Whatever material may be used to form a musical 
instrument, there are only two means of producing musical sounds, and these are by the 
vibrations of a fixed elastic body, such as the string of the violin or pianoforte, the reed 
of the hautboy, bassoon, etc.; or by the vibrations of a confined column of air put into 
motion by a stream of compressed air, as in the flute, flageolet, and all the ordinary flute 
species of organ-pipes. See MUSICAL INSLTKUMENTS. 

INSUBRES. A Gallic people who crossed the Alps in the fourth century, B. C., and 
settled in Italy north of the Po. Next to the Boii, they were the most powerful and 
warlike tribe found in Cisalpine Gaul at the time this section first came in contact with 
Roman arms. In 222 B. C., shortly before the second Punic war, the Romans captured 
their capital, Mediolanum, and reduced the tribe to submission, which completed the 
Roman conquest of all that country lying between the Alps and the Apennines. 


INSUCKEN MULTURES, in Scotch law, mean the payment made to the miller by 
be tsous who are bound to grind their corn at a particular mill, under a servitude, called 
hirlage, 

INSULATORS. See Conpvuctrors and NoN-cONDUCTORS. 


INSURANCE, a contract of indemnity, whereby one party, in consideration of a 
specified payment, called a ‘‘ premium,’’ undertakes to guarantee another against risk 
of loss.. The first principles of insurance would appear to have been acted on at a very 
early period, since, without attaching undue importance to the opinions of writers who 
contend, on the authority of Livy, that they were known during the second Punic war, 
or that the emperor Claudius can be considered an insurer, because, in order to encour- 
age the importation of corn, he took all the loss or damage it might sustain upon him- 
self, there are yet extant rules of sundry ‘‘guilds,’’ or social corporations of the 
Anglo-Saxons, whereby, in return for certain fixed contributions, the members guarantee 
each other against loss from “ fire, water, robbery, or other calamity.” It was, how- 
ever, to cover maritime casualties that insurance, viewed in its commercial aspect, seems 
to have been first undertaken. So early as 1435 the magistrates of Barcelona issued an 
ordinance relating to this class of business, and we find in the speech of the lord-keeper 
Bacon, on Opening queen Elizabeth’s first parliament, the allusion, ‘‘ Doth not the wise 
merchant, in every adventure of danger, give part to have the rest assured ?” The merit 
of being the first to apply mathematical calculations to the valuation of human life be- 
longs to the famous John de Witt, pensionary counsellor of Holland, whose report to 
the states-general on the valuation of life annuities has been lately brought to light by 
Mr. Hendriks. The first insurance company established in Britain appears to have been 
the ‘ Amicable,” founded in 1696; not the office known by that name now, but the one 
that still exists as the ‘Hand in Hand.” Omitting the gambling and other objection- 
able projects for which the science of insurance has been held responsible, it would ex- 
ceed the limits of the present article to give more than a general account of the legiti- 
mate applications of it which are current at the present day: the traveler can be 
protected from the pecuniary loss entailed from damage by rail or flood; the gardener 
from the devastation of the hailstorm; the farmer from the inroads of disease among 
idelity ; and employer and employed alike reap the benefit of a guarantee on 

1. FIRE InsurANcE.—AIthough the business of fire insurance is not founded upon 
such exact data as can be made available in the practice of life insurance, yet consider- 
able progress has been made by the offices towards a correct classification of the risks 
they run, and the rates of premium runge by slight gradations from a minimum of 
1s. 6d. per cent, which covers an ordinary private dwelling-house in Great Britain, to 
£3 ds. per cent and upwards, charged for insuring cotton-mills, sugar-refineries, theatres, 
and like specially hazardous risks. The average rate of premium received for risks in 
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Great Britain may be estimated at 4s. per cent. In the United States the range of pre- 
miums is pretty much the same as in Great Britain, the minimum being 380c. per $100 
of insurance on private dwellings detached at least 25 ft. from other buildings. The 
nearer the residences, the higher the premium. Rates on dwellings in the country are 
higher than in the city, which are in easy reach of the water supply in the streets. 
Business houses, factories, theatres, etc., pay a higher rate, sometimes as high as $6 
per $100 of insurance. Powder magazines can be insured for about $18 per $100. 
In different states of the Union the rates vary on the same kind of buildings with the 
same exposure, rates depending considerably on the amount of moisture in the atmos- 
phere at the different localities ; for instance, rates are lower in the Lake States than in 
the Gulf States. The rates also vary in the different cities in the same state for like 
reason. 

Life Insurance, in its widest sense, is a contract entered into by the insurer to pay a 
certain benefit contingent upon the duration of one or more lives. The ‘‘ present 
value,” or single premium, corresponding to an insurance of $1 payable at the end of 
the year of death of an individual, is deduced from the value of an annuity on the 
same life (see ANNUITY), and is expressed by the formula 1 — (1 — 2) A,, where 2 is the 


sum which will amount to $1 in one year (therefore equal to i 1 , ” being the interest 
T 

of $1 for a year), and A, is the value of an annuity immediate of $1 per annum on the 

life aged «, The more common form in which insurance is carried out is, however, by 

the payment of an annual premium to the company insuring, and this is determined 


1 
(using the same symbols as above) by the formula wre (1 — v). The truth of which is 


thus demonstrated in a popular form by Mr. Gray. The present value of an ‘‘imme- 
diate” annuity on a life aged z—i.e., of an annuity of which the first payment falls to 
be made at the commencement of the transaction—being A,, it is easily deduced by 


1 
proportion that $1 will purchase an immediate annuity of ee the reciprocal of the first 


value ; and this would be the proper premium for the benefit if the latter were paid to 
the insured at the beginning of the first and not the end of the last year of the duration 
of the policy ; but inasmuch as the benefit is not paid until the close of the stipulated 
period, the difference between its immediate value and its value if due a year hence 
(1 — v) has to be deducted from each year’s premium, and the formula is the result. 
The three important elements that have to be taken into account in the calculation of 
office premiums are the rate of interest which is to accrue from their investment, the 
mortality returns with which the future experience of the insured is expected to agree, 
_aud the proportion or ‘ loading” to be added to the net rates to meet expenses of man- 
agement, and afford a profit to the insurer. The rate of 4% has, with some exceptions, 
been adopted as a basis for such calculations, as the nearest to what can be expected to 
be realized on good security for transactions extending over many years. 

The mortality table most in use in the U. 8. is the Actuaries’ or combined experience 
table, collected by the Institute of Actuaries, and based upon the statistics of seventeen 
life insurance companies in Great Britain. The American table, gathered from the ex- 
periences of the Mutual Life Ins. Co., of N. Y. City, is also used by some offices. 

The following are examples of net premiums calculated on the institute data : 


SINGLE AND ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR INSURANCE OF $1000, FOR WHOLE OF LIFE— 
ACTUARIES OR COMBINED EXPERIENCE TABLE, 44%. 


Age. Single premium. Annual premium, 
DU igh siebae ee Atk OE ERO: «(eS ee.d Aik as Pies LOG $251.88 $12.95 
POP ART Ae VEER Ses Oa ee ee em eee eres ah 276.80 14.72 
NI PE aa nf RS RR Pe ee ee RENEE ere ae 366.14 16.97 
il actat ita: PATRI, Better iE wl he ceaye ut a ws\< ces! « a) EES 340.61 19.87 
FAY iy Oy DEBS, ee ies ahs eee, Pe ee 3881.04 23.68 
FATS ph eed ge Re SS Ee ae ee er ee jw’ 428.57 28.85 
DAS ae eres tae MG Mame SPU AM HG) 515 |v af ove of tbe PETE 481.92 35.78 
PML ae arden vider Sdarctel kt bed eaten dest 6 « ofa « eftiais WE Rte 539.82 45.08 
OU ee SNe ike ie MR Mian’ s 5 5 io aie SOS 599.438 57.56 


For comparison, we append the corresponding premiums, calculated on the American 
table with 44% interest : 


SINGLE AND ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR INSURANCE OF $1000, FOR WHOLE OF LIFE— 
AMERICAN 444. 


Age. Single premium. Annual premium. 
Pees at at etd. Seeaetoiately Uae cn bee mbemeN oh $217.45 $11.97 
| eae se WHAT criitere teitn a =,» wierd Sm vidTRAae PAREROEALE 8 237.64 13.42 
RAMEE Sis thy hyskcd eivimte SE 8p yliie! Vie be: 6's ow wm SPR ORT ES ae 262.61 15.34 
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Age. Single premium. Annual premium. 
BOSSE SOU DR tt 2 a $3306.95 $21.30 
AB SEM SURE OA eel OE eee 376.35 25.99 
BOwee RIT Pies ee 430.04 82.49 
BD tIe Ae eles 1208 As A 490.938 41.53 
Gris tet PAG hres Oe Te Ae 556.99 54.14 


The question of the addition to be made to such (net) premiums is influenced by dif- 
ferent considerations, having regard to the practice of the office using the table. 

Insurance companies are divided into three classes : 

1. Proprietary companies, being those offices possessing a capital the property of the 
partners, and which, in addition to the accumulated premiums, is pledged to the policy- 
holders as a guarantee for the fulfillment of their claims. As the liability in such com- 
panies is limited to the net sums insured, the addition made to the premiums requires to 
be only such a proportion as will cover the actual outlay for management, and remuner- 
ate the shareholders for the risk of loss which they run by fluctuation in the mortality, 
or from bad investments. A comparison of the above premiums with the ‘‘ non-partic- 
ipation’’ rates usually advertised will show that the prevailing competition has in- 
duced the construction of tables very favorable to the public. 

2. Mutual offices, where the members themselves constitute the company, being liable 
to each other for all claims. Here, in the absence of a capital, it is usual to adopt a scale 
of premiums known to be in excess of what is required to meet the sums insured. The 
profit arising therefrom is periodically ascertained, and allotted to the insured, most 
frequently in the form of ‘‘bonuses” or additions to the claims payable under the 
policies. Some companies doing a large business are of this class, and in point of 
stability and irreproachable management bear the highest character. 

3. Mixed companies are proprietary companies charging such increased rates as will 
yield a bonus, but which, in return for the expenses of management and guarantee of 
their capital, reserve for their proprietors a stipulated proportion of the profits. 

It would be beyond our province to deal with the comparative merits of these sys- 
tems ; undoubtedly, offices in which the insured participate in a part, or the whole of 
the profits, have for some years back enjoyed the largest share of public support. Life 
insurance, in the abstract, is certainly one of the greatest blessings of modern times. 

Life insurance offices at the present day are well equipped with many excellent 
works on the various phases of insurance ; many volumes of tables, such as Chisholm’s, 
Wright’s, Jones’, etc.; treatises on the science of insurance dealing with the Theory of 
Probabilities and developing Algebraic formulas for the calculation of Annuities, single 
and annual premiums, reserves, etc. No better work on the mathematics of life insur- 
ance can be had than the Text-book (in 2 volumes) of the Institute of Actuaries. The 
Journal of the Institute of Actuaries and the Papers and Proceedings of the Actuarial 
Society of America find a place in the libraries of all the Insurance companies who de- 
sire to keep posted on the current thought and development of the science of life insur- 
ance, 

MaArtne& InsurANCcE.—Although this branch of the subject does not possess such a 
general interest as the preceding, it is one that requires quite as great an amount of 
study and experience to insure its successful prosecution. In estimating the rate of 
premium, the insurer has to take into account not only the quality of the vessel 
covered, but the season in which she sails, the known character of her captain, the 
nature of the commodity carried, and (the contract being an indemnification both against 
the elements and the enemy) the state of our political relations. Nevertheless, losses at 
sea, like other incidents, are observed to follow certain laws, and if the average from which 
the value of the risk is deduced is of sufticiently broad basis, the result over intervals of 
time can be predicted with reasonable certainty. Until 1824, the only companies that 
could grant marine insurances were the Royal Exchange and London Assurance ; and 
although the monopoly of these offices then ceased, and many other companies have 
since been established, a large portion of the business is, however, still transacted by 
individual insurers designated ‘‘ underwriters.” The underwriters of London form an 
influential society known as “ Lloyd’s” (q.v.), from having originally met in a coffee- 
house kept by a person of that name in Abchurch lane ; and their extensive business, 
numerous agents for procuring information, and general influence in the mercantile 
community have long gained for them a world-wide reputation. A small number of 
risks, viewed in connection with the great hazard to which property at sea is exposed, 
would not secure a safe average to the individual insurer, he finds it prudent to take but 
a fractional part of the entire risk on himself, and this is done by subscribing or ‘‘ under- 
writing,” the stipulated proportion on a policy drawn out for the whole amount to be 
covered. The necessity for circulating the policy for this purpose, and otherwise nego- 
tiating the insurance, has given rise to another business, that of the ‘‘ insurance broker,” 
with which, however, that of the underwriter is often combined. A system of mutual 
insurance is frequently carried out by associations of shipowners forming “‘ clubs,” by 
which shipowners arrange for the mutual insurance of their vessels, or shares of vessels 
—the various claims arising from loss or accident being met by pro rata contributions 
from the members in proportion to the sums respectively insured by them. Under this 
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system the commission of the shipbroker, although included in the premiums, is saved 
by the owner. 

Marine insurance differs from an ordinary fire insurance in respect that in case of 
partial loss the underwriter pays only such a proportion of the sum insured as the dam- 
age sustained bears to its whole value at the time of insurance. In adjusting a partial 
loss, it is usual to deduct one-third of the nominal value for new materials furnished 
to replace the older destroyed, and labor-policies are of two kinds, ‘‘ valued,” where 
the insurance is based on a specific bill of lading, and “open,” where, in case of loss, 
the value of a ship with her stores is estimated as at the date of sailing, her freight at 
the amount she would have earned had the voyage terminated favorably, and her cargo 
at its invoice price, adding premium and all charges. The insurance is binding, although 
the ship may have been lost when the policy was executed, but any warranty, if not 
true, is held to vitiate the insurance, even although the misstatement is not material to 
therisk. A stamp-duty, now reduced to a nominal rate, is levied upon all marine in- 
surance policies. In fixing its amount, the choice lies with the insured of doing so with 
reference to the term of insurance (not exceeding one yevr), or per single voyage as 
follows: By time for any term not exceeding six months, 12 c¢. per $1000 ; exceeding 
six months, 25 c. per $1000. By voyage, 12c. per $1000. The rates for marine in- 
surance have been much increased within recent years, in consequence of the increased 
number of shipwrecks. For the five years 1861 to 1865 inclusive, the annual average 
reported was 1538 ; from 1866 to 1870, 1862 ; and from 1871 to 1876, 2536. In 1889, the 
premium increase of 20 leading companies in Eng. was £3,853,867 ; their losscs, £2,- 
687,262. 

INSURANCE IN LAw.—The law on the subject of insurance is substantially the same 
throughout the United States. 

Fire InsurANcE.—The contract is generally preceded by proposals, in which case 
the proposals and policy of insurance must be read together, if the policy refers to the 
proposals. In order to insure property, the insurer must have some interest in the prop- 
erty insured, for otherwise there would be an inducement to commit arson ; but he need 
not be the owner ; it is enough that he be accountable for the goods, or hold a lien on 
them, as a carrier, as a wharfinger or bailee; thus, many carriers keep up a floating 
policy to cover all goods which may happen to be on their premises within a given 
period.. In all these cases, the words of the policy are the important points, and good 
faith is required in giving a correct description of the goods or premises, for every 
statement or representation as to anything that is essential is taken to be a warranty. 
The premises must not be materially altered during the risk, otherwise the policy will 
be void ; but often the policy stipulates that alterations may be made on giving notice. 
A person in lodgings may insure his goods, and may safely call the house his ‘‘ dwell- 
ing-house”’ for that purpose, but, as a general rule, great care must be taken by the in- 
sured not to misrepresent anything material, and not to conceal any extraordinary 
risk which the insurer ought to know. Ifa fire happens, either on the premises or in 
neighboring premises, the insurer cannot set up in defense that it was caused by the 
negligence of the insured or his servant, for these are generally the very things which 
an insurance is intended to guard against. When a fire happens it is generally always 
provided by the policy that notice of the loss is to be sent in, and full particulars of the 
damage done, and the alleged value, for it is only the actual loss which is insured 
against, and that only can be recovered. Thus, if a person insures his house or furni- 
ture for $600, and damage only to the extent of $50, has been done by fire, he can 
only recover the $50, for otherwise he would be better off than he was before the 
fire, and the contract is one merely of indemnity—i.e., it does not aid to add to one’s 
wealth, but merely secures against loss. It is often provided that the annual payment 
of the premium on a contract of insurance may be paid within 15 days after the first or 
previous year has expired, but it is dangerous to allow the payment to be postponed 
so long, for if a fire happen in the interval, the insurer will not in general be liable. 
Sometimes the same property is insured in several offices, but in that case the insured 
party can nevertheless only recover the value of his loss once and no more. 

He can sue either of the insurers, however, for the amount, if each policy cover the 
whole value, and the party who pays can then recover a proportionate part from the 
other co-insurers, for they all divide the loss among them. In cases where carriers and 
others take out a floating policy of fire insurance, the carrier can sue for the full loss of 
goods, though far exceeding the extent of his own interest in them, but in that case the 
owner of the goods destroyed is entitled to recover the balance from the carrier, even 
though originally he never gave authority to the carrier to insure them. And so, in like 
manner, if a person is insured, and recovers his loss from the insurer, and then sues a 
third party for the wrong which caused the loss, the insurer gets the benefit of what may 
thus be recovered in diminution of his own loss. 

Lire INSURANCE is not a contract of indemnity, like fire insurance, and therefore 
a person may insure his life in as many insurance offices as he pleases, and his executors 
will recover the full amount insured from each of the insurers, regardless of the rest. 
In order, however, to insure life, the insurer must either himself be “‘ the life” or must 
have a pecuniary interest in the life. Thus, a creditor is entitled to insure his debtor’s 
life, a wife may insure her husband’s or her own as if she were unmarried, and be may 
insure the wife’s, if she hasan annuity or property settled upon her for life, in which he 
has an interest, It is enough, also, that theinterest of the insurer exist at the time the 
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policy is entered into, and hence, though the interest afterwards cease, he wil) still be 
entitled to recover the amount, if the policy is kept up. Thus, a creditor whose debt is 
satisfied may still recover on the policy. In entering into contracts of life insurance, 
scrupulous good faith is exacted in the description of the nature of the life insured, and 
any fraudulent misrepresentation in a material point is fatal to the insurer’s right to re- 
cover. Some companies even go the length of inserting in their policies a clause that 
if any misrepresentation (i.e., however trifling) be made, the policy will be void ; but par- 
ticular care should be taken to avoid such offices, for the policies taken out on such 
terms will generally be so much waste paper, as far °s any security isconcerned. At the 
same time, it is often dangerous for the insurer to treat lightly any misrepresentation, 
for in the end the question whether it is material or not will be one not for him 
or his executors, but for a jury, in case an action is brought. When the policy is effect- 
ed through an agent on the principal’s life, and the agent, unconsciously and without 
authority of the principal, makes a misrepresentation, this will bind the principal. Where 
the person whose life is insured commits suicide or is hanged, the policy is void, 
unless, in the case of suicide, he wasin a state of insanity. The policy, however, fre- 
quently has an express provision on the subject, the terms of which will be in that case 
all-important, and will govern the lability. In case the policy provides, as it often does, 
for its continuance, if payment after the expiration of the year is made within 15 or 20 
days, it is dangérous to run the risk of this interval, for ifthe party dies during the 15 
days before the premium is paid, the policy will not be set up by his executors coming 
forward to pay within those days. But the policy sometimes expressly allows of this, 
in which case it will be competent for the executives to make the payment. Life in- 
surances are often assigned in security of a debt, in which case the assignor generally 
covenants to pay the premiums, so as to keep the security up, and failing payment by 
the assignor, the assignee is generally authorized to pay them himself and recover the 
amount of the assignor. Notice of an assignment of a life policy should always be 
given to the insurance company, so as to let them know whom they are to pay. 

MARINE INSURANCE is effected either on a voyage from one port to another, in 
which case it is called a voyage policy. Whenthe value of the property insured is ex- 
pressed in the policy, itis called a valued policy, and when not so expressed it is an open 
policy. In general, wagering or gaming policies are void by statute, and the insurer 
must have some interest in the ship, such as the profits of the voyage or the freight. 
The insurance of seamen’s wages, however, is not competent, for it tends to take away 
the stimulus of exertion from the crew. Whenthe policy states a fixed sum as the value 
of the property, and expressly provides that the policy shall be deemed sufficient proof 
of interest, the insurance is an insurance, ‘‘ interest or no interest,’’ and void by the stat- 
utes. When the policy is a voyage policy, there is an implied warranty by the insurer 
that the ship is seaworthy at the commencement of the voyage, but there is no such 
warranty in atime policy. As is the case in fire and life policies, any fraudulent con- 
cealment of material circumstances which increase the risk will void the policy, but 
everything done in the usual course of navigation and trade is presumed to have been 
foreseen and in contemplation of both parties. The policies understood to cover the 
risk not only of the perils of the sea, properly so called, but of ignorance or negligence 
on the part of the master or mariners. But the loss caused by mere tear and wear is 
not covered by the policy. The cause of the loss must be something fortuitous or 
accidental. Every policy impliedly assumes that the vessel will proceed straightway to 
her place of destination without unnecessary delay. But sometimes, from unforeseen 
causes, it is absolutely necessary for the master to deviate, in which case, andin which 
only, the policy will remain good, strict proof, however, being always given of this im- 
perious necessity. When the ship has been so injured or deteriorated as to render it 
hopeless to restore it, the repairs will cost more than the ship is worth, the assured may 
abandon the ship and claim for a total loss. 

The processes of business relating to insurance now generally in vogue in the U.S 
are practically the same as in England, whence they are derived. 

Frere INsurANCE.—In insurance against loss by fire, the governing principles are 
simple, and except in cases termed ‘‘ hazardous” and ‘‘ extra-hazardous ”’ are generally 
understood. As to these later, the provisions are purely arbitrary and as stipulated 
between the contracting parties, being based on the great variety of the influences which 
affect the character and extent of the risk. However, the degree of liability of insurers 
is to be liberally construed as regards the insured, and the accidental presence among 
insured property of articles rated hazardous or extra-hazardous is not to be considered 
vitiating a policy otherwise valid. Andon the same principle the definition of ‘‘ stor- 
ing”’ certain classes of goods is not contemplated as depriving the insured party of the 
right to shelter such goods for his own domestic use without additional premium. So, 
also, a description in a policy of a building insured is not to be deemed violated to the 
extent of affecting the insurance, on account of any relative alteration of location by 
reason of the acts of outside parties, as in the case of erection of new buildings chang- 
ing the condition described as isolation. Injury, or even destruction, without ignition, 
does not involve liability on the part of the insurer, It is the same with regard to the 
effect of lightning; there is no liability unless positive fire ensues, unless policy has 
“lightning clause” in it. Explosion from gunpowder is rated as a loss, while that from 
steam is not. Even negligence on the part of the insured does not lessen the liability of 
the insurer, except where this affords suspicion of frauduleat design. And, also, a fire 
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which results from insanity in the insured party is not accounted any defence of the 
insurer. Stipulations permitting the insurer to rebuild or repair, at his own option, are 
frequent incidents in the framing of policies. The general understanding of the law of 
insurance provides that, in the event of false representations on the part of the insured, 
inducing the acceptance of a risk on terms which would not have been granted by the 
insurer on a truthful statement, the policy is vitiated. Such representations, or the con- 
ditions governing them, are termed material to the risk, and only such. The same rule 
applies also to conceaiment on the part of the insured ; concealment through ignorance, 
or of facts not material to the risk, is not considered to impugn the validity of the 
policy. 

The number of N. Y. fire insurance companies in 1892 was 47; the number doing a 
fire marine business, 6; total, 53. The number of fire companies reported in the same 
year was 60; of fire marine, 25; total, 90. Of N. Y. mutual fire insurance companies 
there were 7; of mutual fire insurance companies of other states, 1; of foreign fire in- © 
surance companies, 25; of foreign fire marine, 12; grand total of American fire insur- 
ance companies doing business in N. Y., 120; of foreign, 25; of American fire marine 
companies, 31; of foreign, 12; final total of fire and fire marine insurance companies 
doing businessin N. Y., 188. Itisshown by the annual report of the superintendent 
of the insurance department of the state for N. Y., for the year ending Dec. 31, 1892, 
that the number of fire and fire marine companies doing business in the U. 8. was 489 ; 
that their combined capital amounted to $76,045,790 ; their gross assets were $340,658, - 
436 ; liabilities, $232,824,855; the income of these companies for the year was $178,- 
812,864; expenditures, $166,911,778 ; net receipts over expenditures, $11,901,086. The 
standing risk of the compenies averaged $100 of insurance to $2 of net assets; the 
average premium being $1 on every $100 insured. Of the N. Y. companies con- 
sidered, only 22 have had an existence dating back further than 1850, the two oldest 
being the Eagle (1806) and the Albany (1811). The great fire in Chicago, Oct. 8-10, 
1871, causing a pecuniary loss of more than $200,000,000, involved losses to the insur- 
ance companies amounting to $96,533,721, all of which but $6,000,000 was in U.S. 
companies, Of the companies involved, 57 were compelled to suspend. The loss by 
insurance companies after the great fire in Boston, Nov. 9, 1872, amounted to $52,- 
676,000, of which $35,351,600 was borne by Massachusetts companies. 

MARINE INSURANCE includes in the category of losses covered by a policy those 
which may be occasioned by fire, barratry, piracy, theft, capture, arrest, or detention, 
besides those caused by the action of the winds or waves, by sinking or grounding. An 
important principle obtains, permitting the insured to abandon the property in question 
and declare a total loss, leaving the underwriter to make all that he can out of what 
remains in a damaged or otherwise umavailable condition. This abandonment, how- 
ever, is allowed only when the partial loss exceeds 50 per cent. of the value, and a pro- 
vision of this character is usually inserted in the policy. In the U.S. there are two 
kinds of insurance--stock companies and mutual companies. In the first the profits 
are divided among the stockholders; in the second they accrue pro rata to the insured, 
or are applied to reduce the premiums paid. Marine insurance covers the ships, the 
cargo, the earnings for freight, and the profits upon the cargo. It is usual to place a 
valuation upon the ship, but the remaining losses become matters of proof. Illegality 
in the interest insured renders the contract void. Warranty is an important element in 
marine insurance, and is either express, which is made a part of the policy, or implied, 
as in the case of absolute seaworthiness at the time of insurance. Warranty covers the 
ownership, national character of the vessel, lawfulness of the cargo covered and the 
voyage, the taking of convoy, and the time of sailing. If the warranty be not justified, 
the insurance does not attach. Implied warranty takes cognizance of the misrepresen- 
tation, and also of concealment of material facts. It also requires that there shall be no 
deviation from the course set down or implied or from the stated destination. Such 
a change vitiates the insurance, and discharges the insurers from all subsequent risks. 
The illegality of a voyage or a cargo discharges the insurer not because of that fact, 
but because of its concealment, the law recognizing this as a risk not taken or implied 
in the contract. Insurance from a port begins on the actual departure of the vessel ; 
insurance at and from a place begins when the destination named is reached by the 
vessel in good condition. A customary clause in insurance policies states that the in- 
surance is in existence ‘‘ until the ship be arrived and moored 24 hours in safety.”’ 

The number of N. Y. insurance companies reported for 1892 was 2; other states, 1; 
foreign marine, U. S. branches, 12; total, 15, doing business in N. Y. The total 
amount written by these companies in 1892 was $1,683,387,882 ; they had in force, Dec. 
31, 1892, only $182,136,363. 

Lire InsurANcE.—The germ of life insurance in the U. 8. may be found in corpora- 
tions chartered before the revolutionary war, one example of which was that organized in 
Philadelphia in 1769 for the benefit of the families of Episcopal clergymen, the rates and 
rules of which were suggested by Benjamin Franklin and his friend, Richard Price, of 
London. In the early part of the present century the Massachusetts Hospital Life In- 
surance and the New York Life and Trust Company were chartered, but their plans 
were crude, and they failed to attract much attention. It was not until 1848-46 that the 
foundations of the business were fairly laid. During that period companies were 
founded in New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Connecticut, the success of 
which soon led to the organization of many others; the public attention was gradually 
awakened to the advantages of this form of insurance, new companies were chartered 
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on every hand, and the business, small at first, increased with great rapidity. This 
gigantic development is indeed one of the marvels of the century. Its progress has 
been far more rapid than in England, France, or Germany. ‘ 

Life insurance companies are of two general classes, proprietary and mutual, A 
proprietary company is constituted of those who furnish the capital necessary to the 
pursuit of the business. Policy-holders have no voice in the management and no par- 
ticipations in the profit. Ina mutual company, on the contrary, every policy-holder 
isan insurer as well as insured. The policy-holders exercise control through their power 
in the election of managers, and are entitled to the relative share of the profits. There 
are also companies in which the proprietary and the mutual principle are to some extent 
blended, those who furnish the capital required in the beginning, and who assume 
responsibility for the first expenses and early losses, covenanting to divide among the 
insured either the whole or a part of the profits. 

The rates of insurance are determined by a table of mortality, compiled from the 
results of observation and experience, and showing the percentage of deaths likely to 
occur in a single year among a certain number of persons of a given age. The table, in 
other words, shows the average rate of mortality in the community. According to the 
«« American experience table,’’ of 100,000 persons 10 years of age, living at a certain 
date, itis assumed that 749 will die during the ensuing year; and this death-rate 
determines the risk assumed by the company and, in connection with other circum- 
stances, the amount of premium to be paid by the insured. From this point the calcu- 
lation proceeds year by year, for 85 years, when it is assumed that of the whole 100,000 
persons only 8 will be living. The table shows the death-rate in every year between the 
two extremes of 10 and 95. 

A condensed statement of the New York state companies is given in the following 
table, showing the number and the amount of policies in force, gross assets, gross liabili- 
ties, and surplus, for the years 1879, 1884, and 1889-1898 : 


NEW YORK STATE COMPANIES. 


“ 
o 
Oa No. of Amount of Grice Gross Surplus 
Year. 4 a Policies in Policies in (vee Liabilities As regards 
z, : Force. Force. Except Capital. | Policy-holders. 
ie) 

1879 12 261,799 $730,648,500 $202,562,831 $169, 675,366 $32,887,465 
“4884 | 42 375,867 1,063, 106,313 264,590,232 221,435,846 43,154,385 
““4gs9 | 12 631,537 1,972,262,214 405,960,573 353,011,744 52,948, 829 

1890 12 718,138 2,246,312,466 444 462,284 390,574,104 53,888,180 

1891 12 801,625 2,473, 364,644 489,018,671 429,717,618 5.,801,053 

1892 12 886,431 2,655,644,445 536,019,183 467,412,159 68,607 ,024 

1893 12 9 1,464 2,895,683,829 582,596,376 511,690,861 70,905,515 


By the middle of the year 1894 these 12 companies of New York state had over 
one million policies in force, representing over three billions of insurance, exclusive of 
industrial insurance. Within a few years the legislatures of some states—notably those 
of Massachusetts and New York—have interposed for the protection of policy-holders 
thus situated. The New York statute, passed May the 21st, 1879, declared that ‘‘ when- 
ever any policy of life insurance hereafter issued by any company organized or incor- 
porated under the laws of this state, after being in force three full years, shall by its 
terms lapse or become forfeited for the non-payment of any premium, or of any note 
given for a premium, or loan made in cash on the policy as security, or if any interest 
on such note or loan, unless the provisions of this act are specially waived in the appli- 
cation, and notice of such waiver written or printed in red ink on the margin of the face 
of the policy when issued, the reserve on such policy, including dividend additions, 
calculated at the date of the failure to make any of the payments above described, 
according to the American experience of mortality, and with interest at the rate of four 
and one-half per cent per annum, after deducting any indebtedness of the insured on 
account of any annual, semi-annual, or quarterly premium then due, and any loan made 
in cash on such policy, evidence of which is acknowledged by the insured in writing, 
shall, on demand made, with surrender of the policy within 6 months after such lapse, 
be taken as a single premium of life insurance at the published rates of the company at 
the time the policy was issued, and shall be applied, as shall have been agreed in the 
application and policy, either to continue the insurance of the policy in force at its full 
amount, so long as such single premium will purchase temporary insurance for that 
amount at the age of the insured at the time of lapse, or to purchase upon the same life, 
at the same age, paid-up insurance payable at the same time, and under the same con- 
ditions, except as to payment of premiums as original policy.’’ It is also provided that 
‘“‘if the reserve upon any endowment policy, applied as a single premium of temporary 
insurance, be more than sufficient to continue the insurance to the end of the endowment 
term named in the policy, and if the insured survive that term, the excess shall be paid 
in cash at the end of such term on the conditions on which the original policy was 
issued.”’ 
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The Massachusetts non-forfeiture law of 1880 provides for paid-up insurance in event 
of lapse or also for cash value in case of surrender. This law was modified in 1887, and 
in its modified form reads as follows: All policies hitherto issued by any domestic life 
insurance company shall be subject to the provisions of law applicable and in force at 
the date of such issue. No policy of life or endowment insurance hereafter issued by 
any such company shall become forfeited or void for non-payment of premium after 
Ywo full annual premiums in cash, note or both, have been paid thereon ; but in case 
of default in the payment of any subsequent premium, then, without any further stipu- 
lation or act, such policy shall be binding upon the company for the amount of paid-up 
insurance which the then net value of the policy and all dividend thereon, computed by 
the rule of section Eleven [ Actuaries’ Rate of Mortality with Four per cent interest is used 
in the computation] less any indebtedness to the company on account of said policy, 
and less the surrender charge provided herein will purchase as a net single premium for 
life or endowment insurance, maturing or terminating at the time and in the manner 
provided in the original policy contract.” It also provides ‘‘ that every such policy after 
the payment of Zo full annual premiums thereon shall have a surrender value, which 
shall be its net value less the surrender charge, and less any indebtedness to the company 
on account of said policy, and its holder may, upon any subsequent anniversary of its 
issue, surrender the same and claim and recover from the company such surrender value 
in Cash.” 

Policies of life insurance are of various kinds, and they may be still further varied by 
the addition of new or the suppression of old conditions, as the law permits. A whole 
life policy is one in which the company binds itself to pay the representatives of the in- 
sured a certain amount of money at the end of the year in which he may die. 

The net premium for such a policy, the amount thereof being equitably fixed in view 
of all the elements entering into the case, may be paid wholly in advance or in annual 
or less frequent installments, asthe parties may agree. A term policy is one in which the 
company pledges itself to pay the representatives of the insured a certain sum of money 
at the end of the year in which he may die, provided his death occur within a certain 
number of years named in the policy. 

An endowment policy is one in which the company promises to pay a fixed amount 
to the insured himself at a certain future time if he should then be alive. The premium 
may be paid wholly in advance or at stated intervals, as the parties may agree. 

Children’s endowment policies are promises to pay on a child’s attaining the age of 
18, 21, or 25 years a specific amount. If the child die before the time named, the pre- 
miums paid will be returned or retained, according to the agreement of the parties as 
expressed in the policy. 

An endowment-insurance policy combines the conditions of a pure endowment policy 
with those of a term policy, the company agreeing to pay a certain sum of money at a 
certain future time in case the person whose life is insured should then be alive, or at his 
death, if that should happen before the time agreed upon. A joint-life policy is one in 
which the company binds itself to pay a certain sum at the death of one or two or more 
persons named on the joint continuance of whose lives insurance is made. 

Instead of paying annually for life, the equivalent may be paid in 10, 15 or 20 annual 
payments ; such policies are called limited payment life-policies ; there are also limited 
payment endowment and limited payment joint-life policies, 

A very popular form of contract is one which combines annuity with insurance ; 
such contracts are termed Trust Certificates or Trust Coupon policies, and are applied to 
all forms of insurances, the essential features being that the company does not pay face 
of policy at death or at maturity in one lump sum, but in equal annual installments for 
10, 15 or 20 years ; the first installment being payable at death or at maturity. 

In all cases where the continuance of the life of the insured is of pecuniary value to 
the company, the former until within a very few years has been placed by the policy 
under certain conditions, a violation of which works forfeiture to the latter of the policy 
and ofall sums that may have been paid thereon. These conditions have forbidden the 
insured to travel in regions where human life is exposed to peculiar dangers or to engage 
in certain hazardous occupations. 

He, moreover, was bound to maintain the accuracy and truthfulness of all the declara- 
tions made in his application for insurance, any proposed mis-representation on his part 
working forfeiture. Suicide will not work a forfeiture if it be proved that the act was 
committed when the reasoning faculties of the insured were ‘so far impaired that he 
was not able to understand the moral charactcr, the general nature, or the consequences 
and effect” of the same, or that he was impelled thereto by an insane impulse. 

The limitations and restrictions that have played so prominent a part in the contracts 
of the past are now disappearing ; many companies now write policies without any re- 
striction clause as to residence, travel or occupation. The applicant, having once ob- 
tained his policy, can travel where he pleases, live where he pleases and do what he 
pleases. Companies that still restrict by their contract will often waive restriction on 
application being made by the insured. Policies are often surrendered after a certain 
number of payments have been made, the company paying therefor what is called the 
surrender or cash value. Some companies guarantee cash values after two years ; others 
after three years; and still others, while not guaranteeing cash values, will pay a sur- 
render value, if desired. In almost all the companies loans can be obtained on policies by 
assigning them as collateral security, Policies lapsing, though not surrendered, will be 
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granted, paid-up insurance for a small amount, or, in some companies, extended in- 
surance for full amount of policy. 

There are no statistics at pad which make a complete and accurate disclosure of the 
amount of business transacted by the life insurance companies of this country, but the 
following facts gathered from the last report of the New York superintendent indicate 
the vast extent of the business. The number of life insurance companies chartered by 
the state and doing business there in 1898 was 12; the number of companies chartered 
by other states and doing business there, 20; total, 82. Number of policies in force in 
these companies in 1893, 1,671,039 ; total amount insured by these policies, $4,511,036,550; 
total assets of these companies, $971,857,224; gross liabilities, excepting capital, $855,- 
208,033; surplus as regards policy-holders, $116,544,186 ; total amount of premiums, 
$192,706,730 ; total income, $236,683,206; excess of income over expenses, $70,170,952. 
Total number of policies issued in 1898, 398,956, amounting to $1,052,403,648 ; policies 
terminated during the year, 262,158, amounting to $742,986,891 ; policies terminated by 
death, 19,674, amounting to $58,516,304 ; policies terminated by maturity, 4776, amount- 
ing to $8,762,098 ; policies terminated by surrender, 35,780, amounting to $111,350,382. 
The figures from one report of the insurance commissioner of Massachusetts are not less 
striking. Number of policies issued in 1893 by 26 companies doing business there, 376, - 
345, amounting to $1,010,474,684; number terminated during the year, 241,165, amount- 
ing to $700,757,493 ; policies in force, 1,645,548, amounting to $4,451,686,630 ; claims 
by death in 18938, 19,112, amounting to $57,192,615; gross income of the companies, 
$224,376,207 ; gross expenditures, $157,111,561 ; gross assets, $923,521,566 ; gross liabili- 
ties, $813,759,260 ; surplus as regards policy-holders, $109,762,296 ; net present value of 
policies or computed premium reserve, $807,594,057. The policies were thus classified : 
Life-policies, 1,167,049, amounting to $3,213,481,147, with a reserve of $551,355,426 ; 
endowment policies, 398,414, amounting to $993,429,769, with a reserve of $232,485,953 ; 
all other policies, 80,080, amounting to $244,825,714, with a reserve of $23,752,678. 
Total reserve, $807,594,057. These figures do not represent the complete aggregate of 
the business of life insurance in the United States. . 

In 1894, according to the annual report, there were 56 companies doing business in this 
country, with assets amounting to $987,946,922, receiving an income of $241,727,503 (of 
which $170,421,067 was from premiums), expending $196,970,899 and issuing 3,212,646 
new policies in the year. 

InpusTrRIAL INsSuRANCE.—Ordinarily life insurance companies do not write less than 
$1000 on a single life, and payments are made annually, semi-annually, or quarterly. 
Industrial insurance companies write small amounts—hundreds, instead of thousands, 
and payments are made weekly. 

The London Prudential Insurance Co. began business in 1848. The American Prud. 
Ins. Co. began in 1876. Other companies have followed it, such as the Metropolitan, 
of New York, and the Jno. Hancock, of Boston. This form of insurance has grown 
rapidly in the public estimation, taking into its ranks every member of the household, 
from the prattling babe to the grand-sire of three score and ten. 

AccrpENT INsuRANCE. —The system of insuring travelers, professional, and business 
men against accident is making great headway in the United States. Multiplied con- 
veniences must be paid for in an increase of danger to life and limb, and so companies 
have been formed to protect against accidents of various kinds; the nature and the 
amount of the protection will be evident from the following statements, published recently 
by an accident insurance company of New York City. A $10,000 policy in this com- 
pany costs $40 per year for merchants, bankers, clerks, professional men, etc., and 
provides as follows: 


For'accidemial Gestiiv «cc est tte a een art ae ga of $10,000 
For loss of sight of both eyes Sy scar eee Re ee sls na se 10,000 
Hor-1oss’01-Soth Dands.. son yee enue iste 5 es Piety, 10,000 
For loss of both feet...... Se ico <a Ach ee eg 10,000 
For Joss of handtand T00t.; 2. aaa cere ria a Ss bo cos wohssre 10,000 
For loss*of, One NANCE... os see Meee eee italiana sis are 6 che a e's Sitecone 3,000 
For loss. of one £00 a. <i» siete a et Gee 8a cas stv les a se oe a teats 3,333 
For total disablement, weekly indemnity for fifty consecutive weeks. 50 


For partial disablement, weekly indemnity for 26 consecutive weeks. 10-40 


MIscELLANEOUS INSURANCE.—Other systems of insurance have developed consicer- 
ably in recent years, such as live stock ; indemnity ; title ; plate-glass against break- 
age ; steam-boilers against explosion ; elevators against accidents caused by them ; rents 
against loss from destruction of buildings producing them ; crops against cyclone or 
drought or insects ; and within the last few months a vehicle accident company has been 
formed to insure carriages and bicycles against collision. 

INTA’'GLIO (Ital. ‘‘ cutting in’), a term in art, the opposite of relief (see Anro- 
RILIEVO), means the representation of a subject by hollowing it out in a gem, or other 
substance ; so that an impression taken from the engraving presents the appearance of a 
bas-relief. See illus., DrAMonps, Erc., vol. LY. 


INTEGRAL CALCULUS. See CaLcuuus. 
INTEGRA'TION. See Cancuuus, ° 


INTELLECT, the name for the thinking portion of our mental constitution. Mind 
contains three elementary constituents—emotion or feeling, volition or the will, and 
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intelligence or thought. See Emotion, Wruu. The intellectual powers are explained 
in part by their contrast with feeling and will. When we enjoy pleasure or suffer 
pain, we are said to feel; when we act to procure the one or avoid the other, we put 
forth voluntary energy; when we remember, compare, reason, our intelligence is 
exerted. 

The powers of the intellect have been variously classified. Among the commonly 
recognized designations for them, we may mention memory, reason, and imagination, 
which imply three very distinct applications of our mental forces. Reid elassified 
them as follows: Perception by the senses, memory, conception, abstraction, judgment, 
reasoning. Stewart added consciousness, to denote the power of recognizing our mental 
states, as sensation and perception make us cognizant of the outer world; likewise 
attention (a purely voluntary function, although exerted in the domain of intelligence), 
imagination, and the association of ideas. 

It might be easily shown that in such a classification as the above there is no funda-. 
mental distinctness of function, although there may be some differences in the direction 
given to the powers. ‘There is not a faculty of memory which is all memory, and 
nothing but memory. Reason and imagination equally involve processes of recollec- 
tion. And with regard to the association of ideas, it has been shown by Mr. Samuel 
Bailey (Letters on the Human Mind) that if this is to be introduced into the explanation 
of the intellect, it must supersede the other faculties entirely; in short, we must 
proceed either by facuities (as memory, reason, etc.), or by association, but not by 
beth. 

In endeavoring to arrive at a satisfactory account of the human intellect, we must 
make a deeper analysis than is implied in the foregoing designations. We find at least 
three facts, or properties, which appear in the present state of our knowledge to be 
fundamental and distinct, no one in any degree implying the rest, while taken together 
they are considered sufficient to explain all the operations of intelligence, strictly so 
called. 

1. DiIscRIMINATION, or the consciousness of difference. When we are affected by the 
difference of two tastes or odors, or sounds or colors—this is neither mere feeling nor 
volition, but an intelligent act, the foundation of all other exercises of our intelligence, 
We must recognize the impressions on our senses as differing, before we can be said to 
have the impression of anything; and the greater our powers of discrimination in any 
department, as color, for example, the more intellectual are we in that special region. 
We could have no memory if we did not first recognize distinctness of character in the 
objects that act on the senses, and in the feelings that we experience. In some of the 
senses, discrimination is more delicate than in others; thus, sight and hearing give us a 
greater variety of impressions than taste or smell, and are therefore to that extent more 
intellectual in their nature. In the course of our education, we learn to discriminate 
many things that we confounded at first. Every craft involves acquired powers of 
discrimination as well as habits of manipulation. A man is in one respect clever or 
stupid, according as his perceptions of difference in a given walk are delicate or blunt. 

2. The next great intellectual property is RETENTIVENESS, or the property whereby 
impressions once made persist after the fact, and can be afterwards recovered without 
the original cause, and by mental forces alone. When the ear is struck by a sonorous 
wave, we have a sensation of sound, and the mental excitement does not die away 
because the sound ceases; there is a certain continuing effect, generally, although not 
always, much feebler than the actual sensation. Nor is this the whole. After the sen- 
gation has completely vanished, and been overlaid by many other states of mind, it is 
possible to evoke the idea of it by inward or mental links, showing that some abiding 
trace had been left in the mental system. The means of operating this revival is to be 
found in the so-called forces of association. See ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 

3. The last great fundamental fact of intellect is agreement or SIMILARITY. See 
ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 

It is believed that these three properties, in combination with the other two powers 
of the mind (feeling and volition or will), are adequate to explain all the recognized 
intellectual faculties or processes—memory, reason, imagination, etc. Memory is 
almost a pure case of retentiveness, or contiguity, aided occasionally by similarity. 
Perception by the senses is only another name for discrimination, the basis of all char- 
acteristic mental appreciation of matter or mind. Judgment is either discrimination or 
similarity, according as it discovers difference or agreement in the things judged of. 

_ Sir W. Hamilton, in departing from the common classifications of the intellect, 
adopted the following division into six faculties or powers: 1. The presentative faculty, 
by which he meant the power of recognizing the various aspects of the world without 
and the mind within, called in the one case external perception; in the other, self-con- 
sciousness, and sometimes reflection. 2. The conservative faculty, or memory proper, 
meaning the power of storing up impressions, to be afterwards reproduced as occasion 
requires. 3. The reproductive faculty, or the means of calling the dormant impressions 
up into consciousness again. These means are, as stated above, the associating princi- 
ples. 4. The representative faculty, for which imagination is another name, which 
determines the greater or less vividness of the impressions or ideas thus reproduced. 
5. The elaborative faculty, or the power of comparison, by which elassification, general. 
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ization, abstraction, and reasoning are performed. This, in fact, is one (not the only} 
application of the general power of similarity. Lastly, 6. The regulative faculty, or 
the cognition of the @ priori or supposed instinctive notions of the intellect, as space, 
time, causation, necessary truths, etc. This corresponds to what in German philosophy 
is called the ‘‘reason,” as contrasted with ‘‘ understanding,” which deals with experi- 
enced cr contingent truth. 

On examining the above distribution, it will appear that while the first faculty, the 
presentative, coincides with the primary fact of discrimination, the three subsequent— 
Conservation, reproduction, representation—are merely modes or distinct aspects of 
retentiveness. All the three must concur in every case of the effective retention or 
recollection of anything. The last power, the regulative, is of course disputed by the 
opposite sehool, who refuse to recognize a primary or distinct faculty as giving birth 
to the ideas in question. See CONSCIOUSNESS, CAUSE. 


INTELLIGENT TRIAD. ‘‘ The law of the intelligent triad” was stated by Pythagoras, 
who declared that ‘‘ every thought is made up of a definite one and an indefinite two—a 
monas aud an aoristos dyas. Thus the number 2 is bounded and limited by the indefinite 
1 and the indefinite 38, both of which enter into the definite thought of the 2, though 
vaguely and indefinitely. Without these indefinite limitations no thought of 2 can rise 
into definite consciousness.” By this law he explains the triune conception of a single 
deity in all known religions, showing that no idea of unity can exist except as a trinity ; 
and that the law holds true of all concrete notions. Even the followers of Moses dis- 
tinguished between Jehovah, his Wisdom, and his Word ; and it is by thislaw of Pythag- 
oras that the vast majority of Trinitarians defend and explain the doctrine of the new 
covenant, the three in one. It was the Platonists who gave to this law the name of 
‘‘ the intelligent triad,” and Athanasius quotes it against Cyri!, See TRINITY. 


INTEMPERANCE. See INTOXICATION. 


INTENDANT, or INTENDANT MILITAIRE, an officer in the French army charged with 
the organization and direction of all the civil services attending a force in the field. 
The officers acting under his orders are those in charge of all the finance services, the 
provisions, stores, hospitals, artillery train, and transport departments, besides the 
interpreters, guides, and such like temporary services. The ¢ntendant-en-chef of an 
army is the representative of the minister of war; and, short of superseding the 
general’s orders, can exercise, in case of need, all the functions of that high officer of 
state. The intendance is divided into intendants, ranking with general officers, sub- 
intendants with cols., and assistant-intendants with majs.; besides cadets, who receive 
no pay, and constitute a probationary grade. 

Intendant was the name given in France before the revolution to the overseer of a 
province. Such permanent officers were first appointed by Henry II. (1551). Under 
the complete system of centralization established by Richelieu, these intendants, as they 
were now called, became the mere organs of the royal minister, to the exclusion of all 
provincial action. To them belonged the proportioning of assessments, the levying of 
soldiers, etc. The national assembly, in 1789, established in each department an 
elective administration. Napoleon virtually restored the intendants, but exchanged the 
hated name for that of prefets (q.v.). 


INTERAMNA. See TeRNI 


INTERCALARY (Lat. intercalaris, for insertion), an epithet applied to those months 
or days which were occasionally inserted in the calendar, to make it correspond with 
the solar year. See CALENDAR. 


° 


INTERCESSION; DocrRiInE oF. €cripture, in many places, represents Christ, after 
having finished his redemptive work on earth, and ascended into his state of glory and 
exaltation, as ever pleading with God on behalf of those whom he has redeemed by the 
shedding of his blood (Rom. viii. 84; Heb. vii. 25; 1 John ii. 1). Theologians say, 
however, that we are not to suppose that God needs to be interceded with, as if he were 
still reluctant to forgive men, or that Christ’s intercession makes him more merciful 
than before. They tell us, that since it is evident from the whole tenor of the New 
Testament, as well as from a multitude of special passages, that the penal sacyifice of 
Christ on Calvary reconciled God to man, we must regard the intercessory work of 
Christ rather as serving to illustrate the eternal holiness of God and the changeless love 
of the Savior, and as intended to keep continually in view the sacrifice of atonement 
on which it is founded. The doctrine of the intercession of Christ is held both by 
Protestants and Roman Catholics; but the latter, in addition, believe in the efficacy of 
the intercession of the Virgin and the saints, who, however, do not directly intercede | 
for men with God, but with the Savior, the sinless One, who alone has the ear of the 
King of the universe. ’ 


INTERCOLUMNIATION, in classic architecture, the distance between the columns of 
a building, measured at the bottom of the shaft. The intercolumniation varies in 
different examples, but the most favorite distance for the columns to be placed apart is 
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2} diameters of the column, which by Vitruvius is called ewstyle. The central enter- 
columniation of a colonnade is frequently made wider than the others when required 
for access to a gate or door. In Doric architecture the intercolumniation is decided by 
the spacing of the triglyphs, the columns being usually placed under the center of every 
other triglyph. 


INTERCOMMUNING, LETTERS oF, was an ancient writ issued by the Scotch privy 
council, warning persons not to harbor rebels. 


INTERDICT, an ecclesiastical censure or penalty in the Roman Catholic church, 
consisting in the withdrawal of the administration of certain sacraments, of the 
celebration of public worship, and of the solemn burial-service. Interdicts are of three 
kinds—local, which affect a particular place, and thus comprehend all, without dis- 
tinction, who reside therein; personal, which only affect a person or persons, and which 
reach this person or persons, and these alone, no matter where found; and mzzed, which 
affect both a place and its inhabitants, so that the latter would be bound by the interdict 
even outside of its purely local limits. The principle on which this ecclesiastical 
penalty is.founded may be traced in the early discipline of public penance, by which 
penitents were for a time debarred from the sacraments, and from the privilege of 
presence at the celebration of the eucharist; but it was only in the medieval period 
that, owing to circumstances elsewhere explained (see EXCOMMUNICATION), it came into 
use as an ordinary church censure in the then frequent conflicts of the ecclesiastical and 
civil power. It was designed to awaken the national conscience to the nature of the 
crime, by including all alike in the penalty with which it was visited. The most 
remarkable interdicts are those laid upon Scotland in,1180 by Alexander III. ; on Poland 
by Gregory VIL., on occasion of the murder of Stanislaus at the altar; by Innocent III. 
on France, under Philippe Auguste, in 1200; and on England under John in 1209. The 
description of England under the last-named interdict, as detailed by some of the con- 
temporary chroniclers, presents a strangely striking picture of the condition of the 
public mind, which it is difficult with our modern ideas fully to realize or to under- 
stand. It would be a great mistake, however, to suppose that during the continuance 
of an interdict the people were entzrely destitute of spiritual assistance. The interdict 
mainly regarded the solemnities of public worship; it was permitted to administer 
baptism, confirmation, and the eucharist in all cases of urgency; to confess and absolve 
all who were not personally the guilty participators in the crime which the interdict 
was meant to punish; to celebrate marriage, but without the solemnities; and to confer 
orders in cases of necessity. And under the popes Gregory IX., Innocent LI. and IV., 
and Boniface III1., still further mitigations of its rigor were introduced, one of which 
was the removal of the interdict and restoration of public worship on certain great 
festivals, especially Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, Assumption, and All Souls. The 
council of Basel enacted very stringent rules as to the use of this penalty, and in later 
times the general interdict has been entirely disused, although occasionally, in very 
special circumstances, and to mark the horror of the church for some enormous crime, 
instances are still recorded in which a particular place or church has been visited with 
the penalty of a local interdict. 


_ INTERDICT, in Scotch law, is an order issued by the court of session to stop or pro- 
hibit a person from doing an illegal or wrongful act. -See INJUNCTION. 


INTERESSE TERMINI, a term sometimes used in English law to denote the kind of 
interest which a lessee takes in land when the lease is executed. It amounts to a right 
of entry on the lands, which is assignable. 


INTEREST, the payment due by the borrower of a sum of money to the lender for 
its use. The interest of $100 for one year is called the rate per cent; the money lent, 
the principal; and the sum of any principal and its interest, the amount. The current. 
or market rate of interest fluctuates widely, by reason, not, as is often supposed, of the 
extent of the supply of money, but of the variable rates of profit, as in Holland, where: 
it has always been comparatively low, and in our own time in Australia and California, 
where mercantile profits being in excess, the rate of interest is relatively high. 

A strong prejudice against exacting interest existed in early times, arising from 
a mistaken view of some enactments of the Mosaic law;* and as late as the reign of 
Edward VI. there was a prohibitory act passed for the alleged reason that ‘‘ the charg- 
ing of interest was a vice most odious and detestable, and contrary to the word of God.” 
Calvin, the famous reformer, was one of the first to expose the error and impolicy of 
this view, although a series of enactments, known as the usury laws, to some extent 
perpetuated it, by an attempted restriction of the maximum rate to be paid. In Eng- 
iand this rate was fixed by act 21 James I. at 8 per cent. During the commonwealth it 
was reduced to 6 per cent; and by the act 12 Anne, c.-16, to 5 per cent, at which rate it 
stood till 1839, when the law was repealed. In Scotland any charge for interest was 
prohibited before the reformation. In 1587 the rate was fixed by law at 10 per cent; 


* See Exodus, xxii. 25; Leviticus, xxv. 39: Deuteronomy, xxiv. 19: the application being to money 
lent for the relief of distress, and not advanced to the borrower that he might tmprove it. 
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in 1633 at 8 per cent; in 1661 at 6 per cent; and by the act of Anne, as above meted, at 5 
per cent. It is now admitted that the operation of suck laws tended only to-saise the 
real rate of interest, by driving men in distress to adopt extravagant methods. ef€ raising 
money—the bonuses thus paid being really and in effect an addition to the nominal 
interest. 

Interest is computed on either of two principles: 1. Simple interest, where; should 
the interest not be paid as due, no interest is charged upon the arrears. Although this 
mode of reckoning has little to recommend it in reason, it is adopted in many transac- 
tions, and receives the sanction of the law. The computation of simple interest is easy, 
it being only necessary to calculate the product of the principal, the rate per cent, and 
the period in years and fractions of a year, the result, divided by 100, giving the sum 
required. Thus, wanted the interest of $100, for 34 years at 4 per cent. We have, 

100 * 33 X 4 + 100 = $14.00 
2. Compound interest is the charge made where—the interest not being paid when due— 
it is added tothe principal, forming the amount upon which the subsequent year’s 
interest is computed. 

INTEREST, IN LAw.—In England and Ireland, when a debt has been for some time 
due, there is no obligation imposed on the debtor by the common law to pay any interest 
whatever, though the sum has been fixed and often demanded. The creditor can always 
sue for his debt, which is his proper remedy, but he derives no benefit from giving time 
to his debtor. Therefore, if interest is to be paid, this must be, as a general rule, by 
virtue of express agreement. Nevertheless, there has always been one or two exceptions 
to this rule. Thus, by the usage of merchants, it has always been usual, when am action 
has been brought to recover the amount of a bill of exchange or promissory-note, for the 
jury to add interest from the time it was due; but even this was not a matter of course— 
it was a matter of discretion for the jury, and was generally withheld when there was 
delay in bringing the action. Another exception existed in the case of money due upon 
an award by an arbitrator, in which case interest is due from the day when the award 
was made. A third exception was in the case of a bond for money, in which case interest 
was added from the day it ought to have been paid. And lastly, if a surety had to pay 
money for his principal, he could recover it back with interest. 

Interest is founded upon the general principal that, as capital is the fruit of labor, 
its possessor is therefore entitled to compensation for its use. A general denial of this, by 
destroying one of the most powerful motives to industry, enterprise, frugality, and fore- 
sight, would, it is now generally believed, hinder the advancement of the human race in 
knowledge and virtue, if indeed it did not give it a direct impulse toward barbarism. It 
is the belief of the most enlightened political economists of the present day that much of 
the legislation upon this subject, intended as it has been to protect the poor from the 
assumed rapacity of the rich, has nevertheless been in reality a mistaken and injurious 
kindness—an attempt to regulate by law that which might better be left to the discretion 
of the parties directly concerned. The interests of capital and labor are not conflicting 
but identical, and any legislation resting upon a contrary assumption is now seen to be 
injurious alike to both. The opprobrium cast, in the name of Christianity, upon the 
money-lender in the early centuries of our era, originated unquestionably in motives of 
benevolence; but it is now seen to have been fcunded in ignorance of the divine law of 
political economy. The money-lender may indeed abuse his power to the injury of the 
borrower, as the borrower may sometimes deceive the lender, but this is only the abuse of 
a thing not bad in itself. It;was the growth of commercial enterprise under the influence 
of the Protestant reformation that first effectually undermined the ancient doctrines upon 
this subject; and the economists of the school of Locke, Hume, Adam Smith, and finally 
of Jeremy Bentham, did much to set the truth in a clear light. More and more the legis- 
lation of the world in respect to this subject is advancing toward an unreserved recogni- 
tion of the principle that the rights of capital and labor rest upon one and the same 
foundation, and that the money-lender is not, any more than the money-borrower, 
necessarily a wrong-doer. In England, as long ago as 1854, all laws intended to prevent 
the taking of higher than legal rates of interest were repealed, borrowers and lenders 
being left free to make such agreements as might be mutually satisfactory. Some of the 
American states have, within a few years, followed the example of England, and the 
tendency of public sentiment in the United States is believed to be in the same direction. 
The generally prevailing rate of interest in the United States is 6 per cent, though in some 
of the states it is higher. In some states a particular rate is declared applicable to ordinary 
transactions where there is no specific agreement, but the parties are at liberty to stipulate 
for any rate that to them may seem good; if no rate be mentioned the legal rate is under- 
stood to be implied. No agreement to pay a higher than the legal rate can be enforced, 
unless such agreement is expressly authorized by statute, the established presumption of 
the law, in the absence of such legislation, being that such a rate is usurious. If there is 
a stipulation to pay a higher than the so-called legal rate of interest to the time of the 
maturity of the obligation, and nothing is said of the rate to be charged after that period 
in case of default, the weight of authority favors the conclusion that thenceforth the 
interest must be reckoned at the statutory rate. Sometimes an obligation to pay interest 
arises from well-established usage when there is no written contract to that effect; as 
where a debt is due upon account, and it is the general custom, within the knowledge of 
the debtor, to charge interest upon such claims after a certain time. Again, interest is 
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recoverable as damages for failure to pay a debt or claim at the time it becomes due; 
though there be no contract to that effect, such interest being reckoned at the legal rate 
from the time when the debt should have been paid. For example: suppose a note of 
hand, without interest, to be due upon a certain day; if there be default of payment at 
the appointed time, the courts will award interest from that date until the note is paid. 
If judgment have been obtained for a debt, interest on the same is reckoned at the legal 
rate from the day the judgment was rendered. The common law upon this point has in 
this country generally been reversed. Upon unliquidated demands—i.e., demands, the 
amount of which, and the date when payment is due, have not been precisely fixed—interest 
is not collectible. If a man convert to his own use the personal property of another, 
interest upon the value of such property accrues from the time of its conversion. The 
custodians of trust funds and trustees of every sort will be required to pay interest im 
cases of maladministration of the sums intrusted to them. If a guardian or executor 
fail in his duty to account for or invest the trust-funds in his possession within a reason- 
able time, he is liable to pay interest thereon as damages for his delinquency, and, if the © 
case be flagrant, compound interest may be charged. In ordinary transactions compound 
interest is not favorably regarded by the courts and is seldom enforced. Even a special 
agreement to pay interest at the compound rate will generally be treated as not binding. 
An obligation to pay compound interest may, however, arise from the usages of trade, 
and in such cases courts will exact payment. In the case of foreign contracts interest 
will be allowed at the legal rate of the place where the contract is to be performed. 
Specific legacies draw interest from the testator’s death, but on general legacies, payable 
at a particular day, interest is not allowed till that day arrives. See ANNUITY. 


INTERFERENCE, a term employed to express the effect which rays of light, after 
being bent or diffracted, produce on each other. If the rays meet after diffraction, 
their light, when allowed to fall on a surface, will be divided into bars or stripes, alter- 
nately light and dark, as is shown in the article diffraction (q.v.). This phenomenon 
has been made the touchstone of the two rival theories of light, the wndulaiory and the 
emission. According to the former, it is thus explained: If two luminous waves simul- 
taneously impel a molecule of ether, its motion will be the resultant of the original 
impulses; and if the two motions (as in the case of diffraction) be nearly in the same 
direction, the resultant will be nearly their sum; if opposite, their difference. Thus, 
when a particle has begun to undulate from the action of a luminous wave, and if, 
while in motion, another wave impinge upon it, the result will be increase of light, if 
the motion of the second wave conspire with that of the first; but a decrease, if they 
oppose each other; and total darkness, if, while opposing, they are equal in velocity. 
Let d be the distance corresponding to a complete period of vibration; then, if the 
second wave impinge upon the molecule after it has accomplished one or more whole 
vibrations corresponding to the distances d, 2d, 3d, etc., and has returned to its original 
position, the two waves will evidently conspire together, and produce more violent 
motion; but if it impinge on the molecule, when the latter has only accomplished half a 
vibration, corresponding to distances 4d, $d, $d, etc., then the wave will oppose the 
particle’s return to its original position; thus producing diminution of motion, or, if 
equal, rest. In the former case, the intensity of light is increased; in the latter, dimin. 
ished; and if the undulations are of equal velocity, the light is doubled in the first case, 
and destroyed in the second. The emission theory totally fails to explain interference. 
In light of different colors, the value of d differs for each color, being least for violet, 
and greatest for red light. The principle of interference accounts in the most satisfac- 
tory way for the colors of thin plates, the fringes that accompany shadows, etc. ; and its 
explanation forms the most decisive reason yet known for adopting the wndulatory in 
preference to the emission theory of light. See Lieut. 


INTERJEC TIONS are exclamations expressive not so much of a thought as of an 
emotion—as, ah! alas! hurrah! pooh! They are, therefore, hardly parts of speech, and 
never form part of a sentence. They are, in fact, more akin to the sounds emitted by 
the lower animals than to articulate language. 


INTERIM, in the history of the reformation, the name given to certain edicts of the 
German emperor for the regulation of religious and ecclesiastical matters ‘‘in the mean- 
time” (Lat. znterim), till they could be decided by a general council. The first is the Ratis- 
bon interim, the result of the deliberations of a commission appointed during the diet of 
Ratisbon (Regensburg) in 1541, of which Eck, Pflug, and Gropper were the Roman 
Catholic, and Melanchthon, Bucer, and Pistorius the Protestant members. On the greater 
number of doctrinal points the commission found it possible to agree on terms which 
might be deemed consistent with the views of both parties; but as to the sacraments and 
the power of the church, the differences were irreconcilable. By the Protestants in 
general, the whole movement was looked on as a scheme to entrap them into a formal 
return to the church of Rome. At the next diet, at Augsburg in 1548, a new interim 
was by the emperor’s command prepared by Pflug, Helding (Sidonius), and Agricola. 
It is called the Augsburg interim. In it the use of the cup by the laity, the marriage of 
priests, and some other minor things, were conceded to the Protestants; but it met with 
very general opposition, particularly in the n. of Germany, and was revoked in 1502. 
By the exertions of the elector Maurice of Saxony a third interim, the Leipsie interim, 
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was adopted at the diet of Leipsic, Dec. 22, 1548, which guarded the Protestant creed, 
but admitted great part of the Roman Catholic ceremonial, and recognized the power of 
popes and bishops when not abused. 


INTERIOR, DEPARTMENT OF THE, one of the executive departments of the U.S. 
government having charge of the following branches of the public service: patents, 
pensions, the census, public documents, public lands, geological surveys, mines, and 
mining, judicial accounts, the territories, the Pacific railroads, Indian affairs, and the 
bureau of education. Its chief is called sec. of the Interior; he is appointed by the 
president and confirmed by the senate, and is by custom though not by law a member 
of the cabinet. The secretary’s office has seven divisions, each with a chief and clerk 
attached. Although the heads of the several bureaus have entire charge in detail of 
the business belonging to their offices, the sec. has the ultimate decision of almost all 
questions involving government action. The department was created, 1849, March 3; 
and the first incumbent of the office was Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, appointed by Pres. 
Taylor. 


INTERLA’KEN (‘‘ between the lakes’’), a village of Switzerland, is delightfully situ- 
ated on the right bank of the Aar, in a plain between lakes Thun and Brienz. It is 
visited annually by between 75,000 and 100,000 travellers. Within a few miles of the 
village are many of the most wonderful sights that the country affords. Ten miles 
southward is the Staubbach (the ‘‘ sky-born waterfall’’), with its perpetual iris; a few 
miles further s., and in full view from the village, are the magnificent Jungfrau and 
several other remarkable peaks of the Bernese Alps. Pop. ’88, 2,028. 


INTERLINEATIONS in a deed are additions or corrections written either on the 
margin or between the lines. In America interlineations in a deed are not fatal, pro- 
vided only it is proved that they were made before executing the deed. 


INTERLUDE, Dramatic. A rude form of dramatic representation which sprang 
from the Moralities during the early part of the twelfth century. While resembling 
these somewhat, they were a nearer approach to the regular drama, being shorter in 
dialogue and of a merrier and more farcical nature. They were generally played in the 
intervals of a festival ; and were very popular at the time of the great controversy 
between the Roman Catholic Church and the Reformed Church in England. The most 
noted author of these plays was John Heywood whose “ Four P’s” is an excellent speci- 
men of this phase of the drama. A Peddler, a Pardoner, a Palmer and a Poticary, 
each tries to tell the greatest lie, At last by chance the Palmer says that he never saw 
a woman out of temper ; whereupon the others declare that his lie is the greatest lie 
that can be told, and gains for him the victory. See Drama; Mysreriss. 


INTERLUDE, in music, is a short melodious phrase played by the organist (generally 
extempore) between the verses of a psalm-tune. 

INTERMARRIAGE, The intermarriage or intercourse of near relatives has been uni- 
versally believed to entail degeneration upon the offspring, and the act has been con- 
demned and prohibited. The physical deformity and mental debasement of the Cagots 
of the Pyrenees, of the Marrons of Auvergne, of the Sarrasins of Dauphiné, of the Cretins 
of the Alps, and the gradual deterioration of the slave population of America, have been 
attributed to the consanguineous alliances which are unavoidable among these unfortu- 
nate peoples. More recently, the same opinion has been supported by the history of deaf- 
mutism and of idiocy. Of 235 deaf and dumb children whose parentage could be traced, 
70, or nearly 30 per cent, were the offspring of the intermarriage of blood-relations. But 
in opposition to, and apparently destructive of such an hypothesis, may be adduced the 
unimpaired condition and symmetry of the Jews, of the small Mohammedan communi- 
ties in India, of the isolated | tribes in North America, among whom the repeated inter- 
marriage of near relatives is compulsory. Moreover, this opinion does not hold in the 
analogous cases among the inferior animals, as the Arabs can trace the pedigree of their 
most valuable horses to the time of Mohammed, whilst they avoid all crossing; the stud- 
books in this country record the ascendants of racers for 200 years, and show the perpetu- 
ation of the qualities of strength, and weight, and fleetness by propagation within the 
endowed family, both Eclipse and Childers being descended from a horse the offspring 
of a parent and foal; and the descendants, again, of these horses, which still maintain 
the highest estimation, afford many instances of very close breeding; and lastly, the 
Durham ox and the Ditchely sheep were the result and triumph of breeding in and in. 
The present state of the controversy, as it has been recently conducted in France, may 
be summed up in the proposition that consanguineous alliances are not necessarily hurt- 
ful to the offspring, provided the parents be healthy and robust; but the observations of 
Devay and Bemiss in America show that such generalizations should be received with 
caution. It should be added that even were it established that mental disease generally 
followed such unions, the transmission might depend rather upon the increased certainty 
of reproducing hereditary tendencies than upon the violation of any physiological law. 

INTERME’DIATE HARMONIES, in music, are the harmonies introduced between 
extreme non-related keys, while modulating from the one key to the other, which 
harmonies prepare the ear to receive the new key. 


INTERMEDIATE STATE, See Escuatrotogy : IMMORTALITY. 
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INTERMEZ’Z0, a short dramatic-comic scene, with singing, peculiar to the Italian 
stage, andintroduced between the acts of an opera or play ; first made use of by Giovanni 
Battista Gesi (1710-86), who is better known as JI Pergolese, from his birthplace, Pergola. 
His comic opera La Serva Padrona was produced in every country in Europe. 


INTERMITTENT FEVER is a form of fever which is characterized by febrile parox- 
ysms and intermission It is also called fever and ague, chills and fever, shaking 
fever, and periodical fever. It belongs to the class of malarial fevers which are sup- 
posed to originate in the action of marsh miasm, which latter is, again, supposed to be 
produced principally by decomposing vegetable matter in swamps and low grounds. 
Post-mortem examinations in the few cases which are fatal reveal a condition of the 
liver, spleen, and brain called bronzing, and the presence of a dark pigment in the blood. 
More or less of this condition probably exists in cases not fatal. There is frequently an 
enlargement of the spleen, but this is not particularly characteristic of the disease, while 
the bronzing is. Intermittent fever may be divided into two distinct periods, the period - 
of the paroxysm, and the period of intermission; or, the active and the quiescent. The 
paroxysm is divided into three distinct stages—the cold, the hot, and the sweating stage. 
There are usually some premonitory symptoms, but except in a few cases they are slight 
and often unnoticed. The marked premonitory symptoms are headache and weariness, 
accompanied with yawning, but they are not characteristic, and serviceable only to those 
who have had, or suspect an attack of, the disease. The cold stage is ushered in with a 
feeling of chilliness in the back and limbs; there is also pain in these parts and head- 
ache. The skin and to some extent the subcutaneous muscles are contracted, pro- 
ducing that condition known as ‘‘ goose flesh.”’ A thermometer placed in the axilla, 
however, indicates an increase rather than a diminution of temperature, although 
exposed surfaces and the extremities are cooler than natural. Rigors, accompanied by 
regular shaking of a rhythmical character, are sometimes violent. The pulse is quick- 
ened, but small and feeble; the face very pale, and if the attack be severe, livid, as are 
the roots of the nails, the circulation in the fingers being almost completely suspended. 
The duration of this stage is variable, sometimes a few minutes, sometimes two hours; 
the average being about 40 minutes. The second or hot stage usually follows gradually, 
with flushings of heat, until a decidedly febrile condition is developed. The cold stage 
is sometimes absent, but is replaced by a nervous condition, or drowsiness, and some. 
times coma (q.v.). This occurs in those cases which are called malignant intermittent, 
and which will be noticed further on. Hot stage.—The fever which follows the cold stage 
is often intense; the pulse is full and bounding, and the face crimson. The pain in the 
back and limbs ceases, but the headache continues. A thermometer placed in the axilla 
indicates a temperature of from 105° to 106° F., and there is great thirst. [his stage 
lasts from three to eight hours, when the sweating stage commences, perspiration appear- 
ing first on the face, then passing to the body and limbs, while the heat, headache, 
thirst, and all other unpleasant symptoms gradually depart, the patient often passing 
into a natural slumber. This stage usually lasts three or four hours, when the parox- 
ysmal or active period is over. The sweating is often, but not always, very profuse. 

The period of intermission now commences, and according to its duration, before 
another paroxysm comes on, the disease receives certain distinguishing names, denoting 
certain types. If the paroxysm come on every day it is called a quotidian type. If the 
intermission be of two days’ duration, that is to say, if the paroxysms succeed each 
other on the third days, the type is tertian. If three days intervene, or when the par- 
oxysm reappears on the fourth day, the fever is said to be of the quartantype. The 
quotidian and tertian types are the most common, the quartan is rather rare. Statis- 
tics of the U. S. army show that the quotidian and tertian types occur with about 
equal frequency, but it is probable that the cases which come under observation in 
private practice would place the tertian form in the majority. Of 98,237 cases in 
the U. 8. army, 51,623 were of the quotidian, 44,857 of the tertian, and 1757 of the 
quartan type. Cases have been reported of a quintan, a sextan, a heptan, and even 
an octave type, but in these cases it is not certain that there is sufficient regu- 
larity in the recurrence to justify a type title. The type frequently changes from a 
quotidian to a tertian, and sometimes to a quartan, or in the other direction; but a 
jengthening of the period of intermission is more common, especially if the patient 
be under mild treatment: active treatment generally eradicates the disease or causes 
a cessation of the paroxysms before a change of type can take place. The type 
may also be compound, that is, the quotidian paroxysm may occur twice every 
day, in which case it is called a double quotidian. Ina double tertian, a paroxysm may 
take place every day, but they will have a different character on succeeding days; in 
other words, there will be two distinct forms of the tertian type, alternating with each 
other. Sometimes a double tertian occurs in which there are two paroxysms every 
other day. Another form is a doudle quartan, when a paroxysm occurs on two suc- 
cessive days, while there is none on the third day, the paroxysms being unlike. A 
triple quartan has also been observed, in which there are three successive paroxysms 
on three successive days, but differing from each other, as in the double forms. These 
forms are all rare, except the double tertian, which is not infrequent. In the period of 
intermission the condition of patients varles; some feel quite weli, while others experi- 
ence many unpleasant symptoms, such as loss of appetite, debility, headache, nausea, 
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and sometimes palpitation of the heart. There is necessarily a more or less angwmic 
condition, even when the natural or individual force of the person impels him to 
shake off his unpleasant symptoms, and maintain his bodily and mental functions by 
activity. Every person laboring under the protracted influence of malarial poison gen- 
erating intermittent fever has more or less of a pinched appearance. All the functions 
of nutrition are to a certain extent interfered with, sometimes producing enlargement 
of the spleen. The general appearance observed in persons laboring under intermittent 
fever is called by physicians malarious cachexia, Protracted continuance of the disease 
is liable to bring on a variety of organic difficulties, according to the constitution of the 
individual, the liver probably being the organ most often implicated. The causes of 
intermittent fever are obscure in one sense, yet the conditions which produce the 
disease are well known. ‘Though marsh miasm is known as the principal factor in the 
generation of the disease, we cannot precisely state what marsh miasm is. Although, 
as will be noticed further on, certain low forms of vegetable life have been discovered 
and claimed to be present wherever intermittent fever prevails, and to be absent when 
it does not prevail, the observations have not yet been verified; and awaiting further 
investigations, we can assert only that there is in marsh miasm such a disease-generating 
force. Wherever marsh miasm can be excluded as a factor, there intermittent fever is 
always absent. There are, however, marshy districts where intermittent fever does not 
prevail. It appears, therefore, that the marsh miasm which generates the fever is of a 
peculiar nature, or that the emanations of marshes are not always miasmatic; that there 
must be something added to the exhalations which arise from simple vegetable decom- 
position or decay, or that some peculiar organism must be developed which when taken 
into the system will produce the disease. Viewing the question in this light, the theory 
of the generation of intermittent fever which was proposed by Dr. J. H. Salisbury (an 
account of which is contained in the American Journal of Medical Sciences for Jan., 
1866) deserves attention and careful test. Certain facts have long been known in regard 
to many of the conditions which propagate the disease. It does not prevail in high 
mountain regions where the soil is barren, or upon extensive sandy sea-beaches, where it 
is impossible for any of the products or peculiar accompaniments of marsh decomposition 
to be present. Therefore that a certain influence is generated in marshy districts which 
is capable of producing malarial fever cannot be doubted. The disease does not occur 
in those zones where the temperature never rises above 60°. Malarious influences 
increase as we approach the equator, and are noticeable along tide-waters where the shores 
are low and alternately inundated and left exposed to the heat of the sun. Turning up 
the soil or excavating for the streets of cities and for railroads, the clearing away of 
forests, and the consequent exposure of the rich soil to the action of the sun’s rays, often 
converts a salubrious section into one exceedingly unhealthful. Many facts connected 
with malarial influence are worthy of notice. The malarial poison, whatever it is, seems 
to have a specific gravity. Whenit travels over the earth it keeps near the surface; per- 
sons occupying the upper stories of houses located on a malarious plain are less affected 
than those living nearer the ground, particularly if they remain in-doors after sunset, for 
it is another well remarked fact that night air contains more of the malarious influence 
than the air of day does, as though a degree of sensible moisture were necessary for its 
propagation. Now, the theory of Dr. Salisbury meets many of these facts. His obser- 
vations were made on low-lands in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, principally in the 
vicinity of Lancaster, Ohio. He discovered certain organisms in the expectorations of 
persons laboring under the disease, which he also found in the soil, or collected upon 
glass plates in the vicinity of the residence of the patient. He suspended glass plates at 
different elevations over different localities, and found that there was a certain level above 
which the malarial influence did not pass, and that this level was also the limit to the 
passage of these organisms. He also found that the organisms were not present in the 
dry air of day, arising only in the damp air of evening or night. The organisms in ques- 
tion are a species of aigee resembling palmelle, which he found upon the surface of the 
soil, particularly where it had been disturbed, as by the feet of cattle, or by wagons. They 
have the appearance of green, red, and white incrustations, resembling a saline deposit 
from evaporation. Dr. Salisbury has given the name gemiasma to the plant, to which 
he also applies the name of ague plant. He enumerates the following species: G. rubrum, 
G. verdans, G. paludis, G. plumosis, G. alba. Dr. Salisbury remarks that the lesions in 
intermittent fever, are confined mostly to epithelial structures, and therefore the liver 
and spleen are organs that suffer specially, and refers to a case reported by Morgagni in 
which the spleen weighed 8 Ibs., and to one by Bailly in which it weighed 10 lIbs., and 
was a mere mass of pulp. Dr. Salisbury found the ague plant in the urine of the 
patients; if the plant be the cause of intermittent fever, this would form a diagnostic 
symptom of value in obscure cases. Dr. Salisbury states (Oct., 1880) that subsequent 
observations have, in his opinion, confirmed the results of his investigations as published 
in 1866. See AGUE. 

Treatment.—It may be said with great confidence that intermittent fever is one of the 
few diseases which the physician expects to combat successfully by the administration 
of drugs. There are drugs which have a specific curative action, and also those which 
have a decidedly beneficial effect as adjuvants. The principal specific remedy is Peru- 
sian bark, or its alkaloids, which are commonly preferred. Of these, quinine and cin- 
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chonidia, usually in the form of sulphates, are most used. Quinia has been long in use 
as an antiperiodic, but cinchonidia is a recent introduction. It is much less expensive 
than quinia, and by many its action is preferred, as being milder and more permanent. 
The dose of quinia varies with the constitution and condition of the patient, but as a 
general statement, in a case of well developed tertian, the cure will require from 20 to 
60 grains of quinia sulphate, or one-half more of cinchonidia, divided into 5 or 10 
repeated doses; and it is advisable to give in connection some alkaline salt, as the bicar- 
bonate of soda, or of potash; or when a laxative effect is desired, Rochelle salts. It is 
often advisable to precede the administration of the anti-periodic with a cathartic, and 
for this purpose there is nothing better, if the patient will consent to take it, than pow- 
dered rhubarb, in the dose of a dram or more. Less may be given if combined with 
one-half or one grain of podophyllin; or podophyllin may be given alone, or combined 
with five or six grains of calomel. The quinia or cinchonidia is often given to the extent 
of producing ringing in the ears, one of the symptoms of quininism. This, however, is 
not always advisable or necessary; a continued use of one of these remedies during con- 
valescence, in conjunction with some preparation of iron, generally meets the demands 
of the case. 

Dr. Gaspar Griswold of New York employed the alkaloid of jaborandi, in the form of 
muriate of pilocarpin, in a number of cases of intermittent fever, and his reports in the 
Medical Record indicate that the remedy possesses great value. It does not appear that 
the remedy has any specific action on the materdies morbi of the disease, as many suppose 
to be the case with quinia, but that it breaks up the stages of the attack in consequence 
of its powerful diaphoretic qualities. Dr. Griswold administered it hypodermically, 
using from one-sixth to one-fifth of a grain, dissolved in water at the commencement of 
the cold stage. The effect is to bring on the second or sweating stage in a few minutes, 
thus abolishing the hot stage. 

The results in one of the cases which were observed by him are given in the following 
table : 
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The patient had no more chills during the next ten days without further treatment, 
and was discharged as cured. ‘These results, if verified, may change somewhat preva- 
lent views in regard to the therapeutic action of quinia. Here we have a remedy which 
seems to act by interrupting the stages of the paroxysm; but jaborandi may possibly 
have some specific action also. 

Malignant intermittent or Pernicious intermittent fever, sometimes called Congestive 
intermittent.—Intermittent fever, ordinarily not a dangerous disease, has a form the 
cause of which is not always discoverable, but which is one of the most fatal diseases. 
Fortunately the cases are rare, except during certain seasons, in very malarious regions. 
It is more prevalent in the southern and western states, as the level portions of Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and about the estuaries of some of the creeks and rivers emptying 
into the great lakes. Sometimes the malignant character of the attack is not manifested 
in the first paroxysm, or even the second, and is thus likely to deceive the practitioner; 
but it often reveals itself in the first paroxysm, and may then cause death. Prof. Drake 
states that the first symptoms, however, are more or less anomalous, and will give warn- 
ing, especially if other cases have taken place in the neighborhood. The symptoms vary, 
and yet to the experienced are characteristic, taken in connection with the history. The 
patient bacomes rapidly delirious, or stupid, or comatose; or coma may follow delirium. 
Sometimes epileptiform convulsions occur. In some cases there is very great sweating, 
and sometimes the extremities become as cold as marble. Sometimes there is vomiting 
and purging, followed by a collapse, as in cholera. Sometimes the urine fails to be secre- 
ted, and frequently there isalbuminuria. There is often hemorrhage from the stomach, 
bowels, or kidneys, or all of these organs. The pulse is small and irregular, and there is 
often great difficulty in breathing. If the pulse gets fuller the patient may get relief, 
but if the paroxysm passes off without much improvement, the next one will not unlikely 
prove fatal. The pathological conditions found after death do not differ essentially from 
those found after death from ordinary intermittent fever, except that they are intensi- 
fied; and it is possible that the disease is caused by the generation within the system of 
an excessive amount of malarial poison, the eliminative functions of the system not hav- 
ing acted. During the prevalence of intermittent fever, if there be a tendency to the 
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malignant type, the number of these cases will be diminished by adopting, generally, 
prompt, active, and sustaining treatment. During the paroxysm the application of 
warmth in various ways, by warm blankets, bottles of hot water, hot bricks, or other 
materials, as sinapisms, should be made. The administration of chloroform, in dram 
doses, is recommended on good authority, the dose being repeated, if necessary, till anges- 
thesia is produced. But the chief reliance for the expulsion of the disease is in the 
administration of quinia or cinchonidia, and the action of either of these medicines will 
be much promoted by giving it in connection with those simple alkalies which have been 
found to give activity to the secreting functions of the skin and glandular organs, such 
as the carbonates of soda and potash. Ammoniacal carbonate may ulso be found use- 
ful. Wine is demanded, probably in every case, and all possible means of supporting 
the strength should be employed. The diet should be carefully selected with great regard 
to the condition of the patient. Beef-tea, thé staff diet of the sick-room, is not to be 
omitted, and steak may be chewed and the juices swallowed if the patient have any appe- 
tite for it. All articles of food should be liberally salted. The axiom that recovery from 
disease consists in regeneration of tissue should not be lost sight of in the treatment of 
this disease more than in any other. The nervous system should be supplied with the 
best products of nutrition. During a state of coma, or at other times, if the stomach be 
uritable, quinia may be administered by means of a hypodermic syringe. The drug is 
dissolved in water containing 10 drops of sulphuric acid to the ounce, and from 20 to 40 
grains are sometimes administered. The chief objection to this mode is in the bulk of 
the injection, and the inflammatory swellings that are liable to ensue. But these must 
be regarded in connection with the dangerous condition of the patient. Tepid bathing 
must not be neglected. If recovery takes place, but the malarious cachexia remain, a 
change of air and climate will be advisable, and the place selected should have an atmos- 
phere as pure as possible. Colorado possesses the climatic conditions desirable in such 
cases, 
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INTERNATIONAL DATE-LINE. The line at which dates change, being made later 
by one day by those who cross the line from east to west, and earlier by one day by 
those crossing it from west to east. 

If a person start at midday, that is, when the sun was shining perpendicularly on 
the meridian that passes through the place of starting, and travel westward, keeping 
pace with the sun, thus keeping the sun directly over the meridian of the place at which 
he might be, he would make a complete journey around the globe in twenty-four hours, 
and return to his place of starting at noon the next day. Twenty-four hours would have 
passed, but to the traveler the sun would have been shining perpendicularly as at noon 
all the time; and the question arises, when or at what point did the traveler change 
from noon of one day to noon of the next? For instance, if he should start at Monday 
noon and keep the sun in the zenith, he would arrive at the place of starting Tuesday 
noon—it would be noon-day to him during the whole journey of twenty-four hours— 
Monday noon would change to Tuesday noon without an intervening night: where 
would the change occur? It is to him apparently still Monday noon, and to obtain the 
correct date he must drop a day. The reason for dropping a day can be more fully 
shown as follows:—Remembering that the earth makes one complete revolution on its 
axis in twenty-four hours, and thus the sun in its apparent diurnal revolution moves 
over 360 degrees of space in twenty-four hours, it thus moves over 15 degrees of space 
in one hour, from which it is evident that the difference in longitude which causes the 
difference in the relative time, may be estimated in time, allowing 15 degrees to an hour, 
or one degree to four minutes. Therefore, suppose a man starting from any given 
point, travel one degree w., his watch, instead of marking 12 o’clock at noon, 
according to the correct time at that place, would mark four minutes after twelve. Let 
him travel w. 15 degrees, and he will find that 1 o’clock by his watch will be noon- 
day by the sun. Let him go on to 120 degrees, and when the sun is in the zenith 
his watch will indicate eight o’clock P.M. Completing his journey around the globe, 
he will have gained, in this manner, twenty-four hours. From this it will be seen that 
in order to obtain the correct date twenty-four hours must be subtracted from his time. 
On the other hand, if a person could travel eastward at the same speed with which the 
sun apparently travels westward (the same rate of speed with which the earth revolves 
on its axis), if he should start on his journey at noon-day, he would meet the sun when 
exactly on the opposite side of the earth from the place of starting, and continuing the 
journey would again meet the sun at the place of starting, thus seeing three noon-days 
within the twenty-four hours, or apparently gaining a day. This we know to be 
impossible, since only twenty-four hours of time have passed, while in reality an extra 
period of light has been gained, and thus to obtain the correct local date a day must be 
added to your time. 

From this we see that, for every time a person travels around the earth in either 
direction, there is a difference in time of one day, and the result is the same regardless of 
the rate of speed. To avoid the confusion of dates which must necessarily result from 
this constant gain on one side and loss on the other, it has been proposed to determine 
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upon some line at which eastern bound travelers shall add a day, and westward bound 
travelers shall drop a day from their reckoning, and thus prevent a disagreement in 
regard to the day of the week. The line at which this addition or subtraction shall be 
made is what is meant by the date-line. 

The fact and necessity of such a date-line may be shown in a way with which all are 
familiar. Take a simple problem in arithmetic on ‘‘longitude and time.” ‘‘ When it 
is 9 o’clock A.M., May 1, at Singapore, long. 104° e., what time is it at Manila, long. 121° 
30’ e.?” The difference of longitude estimated eastward from Singapore is 17° 30’. The 
application of the ordinary rules of arithmetic gives for an answer, 10 h. 10 m, May 1. 
But the difference of longitude estimated westward from Singapore is 342° 30’, giving 
for an answer 10:10 A.m., April 30. This shows that when the time of day at one place 
is known, and the longitudes of both places known, the time of day at the other may be 
obtained in two ways, viz.: by using the difference of longitude estimated west, or 
estimated east. But the dates thus obtained differ by one day; which is correct? Some- 
times the one and sometimes the other. In the problem just considered the latter result: 
is correct. In such problems the difference of longitude must be taken in such a direc- 
tion as not to come across the date line; or if the date-line be crossed, the dates must be 
changed in accordance with the above definition. 

The calendars in general use throughout the civilized world originated in 
Rome. The one most generally adopted is the Gregorian. Russia, and all other 
countries of the Greek’church; stifl use the Julian calendar. The two calendars 
differ as to the day of the month, but agree as to the day of the week. Which 
ever calendar is used, all places received their date from Rome. Places receiving dates 
by westward communication from Rome would naturally be considered earlier in 
time, at the same instant, and those places receiving dates by eastward communication 
would be considered later.in time at the same instant; and date-lines would naturally 
occur where these directions of communications met. Such is the fact. The western 
part of Europe, the islands of the Atlantic ocean, the whole of South America, and the 
greater part of North America, have received civilization by westward communication 
from Rome. Therefore there is no date-line in the Atlantic or in America (since the 
occupation of Alaska by the United States). The eastern part of Europe and Asia 
received civilization by eastward communication from Rome. Date-lines, therefore, 
occur in the Pacific ocean between islands that have received dates by eastward, and 
those that have received by westward communication. By connecting these lines we 
have an irregular line whose general direction is n. and s., and which may properly be 
called the date-line, though not always, and perhaps not usually, the line where vessels 
change dates. The north-western part of North America, otherwise known as Russian 
America, now Alaska, received civilization by eastward communication, therefore their 
dates would correspond with those of Asia; but the north-western part of British America 
received civilization by westward communication, thus the dates there would correspond 
with eastern America and Europe. From this we see that two neighbors, one living in 
Russian America and onein British America, might differ as to the day of the week. This 
was often the case before Alaska was purchased from Russia by the United States in 1867. 
The dating in Alaska has been put back to conform with the rest of the United States. The 
date-line, therefore, must now pass through Behring’s straits, or, according to some author- 
ities, just w. of the strait. North of the strait some authorities claim that it nasses 
between Plover and Herald islands, which holds, as the former was discovered from the 
eastern continent and the latter from the western. South of the strait it passes w. of 
Clarke’s or St. Lawrence island. Thence it passes w. of Gores island; thence south-west- 
erly between the Aleutian islands and Asia. It thence passes south-westerly some degrees 
e. of cape Lopatka and the group of Kurile islands, thence just e. of the Japan islands, 
Jesso and Niphon, keeping w. of Guadalupa and Margaret’s islands, but e. of Bonin, Loo 
Choo, and Patchoo islands, and s.e. of Formosa. This island was unknown to the 
Chinese until about 1403. About 1634 the Dutch established themselves here, and built 
fort Zeland on a small island commanding the harbor of the capital Taeman. After 
retaining possession for 28 years, they were expelled by Coxigina, a famous Chinese 
rebel, whose successors ruled until 1683, when it was taken by the Chinese. It thus retains 
the same dating as the Chinese nation proper. The line then passes through Bashee 
channel, just n. of the Bashee islands. It enters the China sea e. of Hong Kong. It then 
passes s. just w. of the Philippine islands, but keeps e. of Palawan island. It is here that 
it reaches its most western point, being about 116° e. longitude. It then takes a south- 
easterly course, passing through the Sooloo islands, s. of Mindanao and n. of Gilolo. 
Thence it passes e. nearly parallel with, but just n. of, the equator to a point about 165° 
just n. of Shank isiand; thence south-easterly, leaving High island, Gilbert archipelago, 

aswell islands, and the De Peyster group on the n.e.; thence to a point n.e. of the Nav- 
igator or Samoan islands to longitude about 268° w.; thence it turns s., keeping e. of the 
Navigator, Friendly, Tonga, Vasquez, Kermadec, and Curtis islands, and w. of the 
Society islands, and Cook’s or Harvey islands; thence it continues s., bearing a little to 
the w., so as to cross, according to some authorities, Chatham island; thence to the south 
pole. By following this description the line can be traced with a pencil on a map. 

The popular idea seems to be that 180° e. or w. of Greenwich is the point at which 
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the change occurs. National pride is not likely to give England the right to consider the 
180° w. of Greenwich as having any special advantage over the 180° w. of Berlin, 
Paris, Vienna, Rome, Madrid, St. Petersburg, or over Washington, D. C. <A vessel 
sailing from San Francisco to Samoa would reach its destination before reaching 180° w. 
of Greenwich, and would find itself a day behind the Samoans in date. In nearly all 
works of reference, will be found recorded the statement that the date now used in the 
Philippine Islands is the same as that used on the American continent, while on the adja- 
cent Asiatic coast the date corresponds with that of Europe. This was true, but it is not 
a fact at the present time. 

There has recently been published by Baron von Benko, of the Royal Austro-Hungar- 
ian Navy, an exhaustive pamphlet (1891) on this subject, printed in Vienna, Austria, in 
which he reviews the history of the discovery and settlement of these islands by voyagers 
from Europe, who passed through the Straits of Magellan and carried with them the 
dates used in the countries from which they sailed. The date in the Philippine Islands 
was therefore one day later than that used on the mainland of Asia or on the Pacific 
islands to the south, to the west, and also to the south-east. On January 1, 1845, all this 
was changed. Under date of August 16, 1844, Narciso Claveria, then governor-general 
of the Philippine Isles, and also archbishop of the diocese, issued a proclamation which 
provided for the change of date at the end of that year. Accordingly there was no day 
known as December 8ist on the Philippine Islands in 1844, the midnight of December 
80th being immediately followed by January 1, 1845. As the head of both church and 
state the proclamation of the governor-general was entirely effective. See Prime ME- 
RIDIAN CONFERENCE. 

Numerous proposals have been made for an initial meridian for all nations, in order 
to dispense with the many now in use, but no satisfactory proposition has yet been 
made. M. de Beaumont suggests one passing through Behring’s strait. Rome has also 
been suggested for various reasons, among them the fact that it was the home of old and 
new style, and need not offend national pride; and because it is nearly on the meridian 
of Copenhagen, Uraniburg, Leipsic, Munich, Padua, Venice, Christiana, Gotha, Nerona, 
and Modena, and not far w. of those of Berlin, Prague, Naples, and Palermo. This 
meridian band has been called the great street of the world’s observatories. With this 
suggestion there has been coupled the suggestion that Rome be made 180°, and that 0° 
be left unmarked, passing somewhcre along Bebring’s straits, and that e. and w. as 
applied to longitude be dispensed with. 

Another point may be noted. Taking the line as described, its most western point 
on the Philippine islands is 117° e., and the most eastern point is 168° w. longitude. 
Using these limits, from the time any given time or day begins to the time it ends is 53 
hours. Or taking the eastern part of Alaska, as was formerly done, which is 180° e., and 
a day remains on the face of the earth for 55 hours and 32 seconds. Taking the former, 
we can see that for 5 hours each day, by the same calendar, there are three different. 
dates in different parts of the world. ‘These hours in Washington, D. C., and all places 
on or near that meridian, are from 6:10 a.m. to 11:10 A.M. 

INTERNA’'TIONAL LAW is divided into public international law and private inter- 
national law. 1. Pudlie International Law, or the law of nations, consists of those rules 
which independent nations agree among themselves to be just and fair in regulating 
their dealings with each other in times of war and peace. The mode in which they 
arrive at this common understanding of what is just and fair, is by comparing the 
opinions of text-writers who profess to set forth and collect the general opinion of civilized 
nations, for all these writers appeal ultimately to the principles of natural reason and 
common sense, as the test of what they profess to be the proper rule. ‘Treaties of peace, 
alliance, and commerce also define and modify the existing international law as between 
the contracting parties. The decisions of prize-courts, which profess to proceed on 
principles of natural justice, of universal application, are also declarations of this inter- 
national law. The leading doctrines thus adopted are as follows: A sovereign state is 
one which governs itself independently of foreign powers. In the event of a civil war 
in one nation, other nations may remain indifferent spectators, and treat the ancient 
government as sovereign, and the government de facto as entitled to the rights of war 
against its enemy. If the foreign state profess neutrality, it is bound to allow impartially 
to both belligerent parties the free exercise of those rights which war gives to public: 
enemies against each other, such as the right of blockade, and of capturing contraband 
and enemy’s property. Where a colony or province asserts its independence, and hag 
shown its ability to maintain this independence, the recognition of its sovereignty by 
other foreign states is a question of policy and prudence only, 

All sovereign states are, in the eye of international law, on a footing of equality. 
Each state has the right to require the military service of its own people for purposes of 
self-defense, and to develop all its resources in the manner it thinks fit, so long as it does 
not interfere with the same equal rights of other nations. When, however, one state 
unduly aggrandizes itself, and augments its military and naval forces beyond what all 
the other states consider proportioned to its position, then those other states have some 
ground to interfere. This, however, is considered a delicate business, and not to be 
attempted rashly; and it is difficult to define what is a just ground of interference. The 
acquisition of colonies and dependencies hak never been considered a just motive for 
such interference. According to Wheaton (International Law, 88, 6th ed.), interferences 
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to preserve the balance of power have been generally confined to prevent a sovereign, 
already powerful, from incorporating conquered provinces into his territory, or increas. 
ing a dictatorial influence over the councils and conduct of other independent states. 
The aversion to interference has no doubt in modern times, become stronger and stronger; 
and it may be taken to be now almost an axiom, that no foreign state has any just ground 
of interfering in what is merely an internal revolution of a state, or a mode of readjusting 
its own constitution; in short, each state ought to be allowed to manage its own internal 
affairs, and to choose whatever form of government best suits the people, for the exercise 
of this right can, in general, nowise affect other states, 

Each state has the natural right to make its own laws regulating the property and 
status of all the subjects within its territory. On the high seas, both the public and 

rivate vessels of every nation are subject to the jurisdiction of the state to which they 

elong. Offenses there committed against its own municipal laws give to the state ‘to 
which the vessels belong jurisdiction; but no right of visitation and search belongs to a 
nation in time of peace, though piracy and other offenses against the law of nations, 
being crimes not against any particular nation, but against all mankind, may be punished 
by any state in which the offenders can be found. ‘The traffic in slaves is, however, not 
classed with piracy by the law of nations, though nations may declare it to be so as 
regards their own subjects; and they may also enter into a compact as to that matter, as 
has been done by this country with other nations. With regard to crimes and their 
punishment, though each state will punish all crimes by whomsoever committed, if 
committed within its own territory, and also all crimes committed in its public and 
private vessels on the high seas, or in a foreign port; likewise all crimes, wherever com- 
mitted, by one of its own subjects, yet it cannot arrest one of its own citizens if he is 
within the territory of another state; to do so would be an invasion of the municipal law 
of that state; hence it can only arrest its criminals in foreign states by the leave of such 
state, and such state is not bound to accede to such a request. Hence arises the expe- 
diency of two states entering into an extradition treaty, by which they bind themselves 
to give up to each other criminals who have committed certain specified offenses. 

There are certain usages or ceremonials of respect shown by one nation to another 
in certain circumstances, and these.are founded on the theory of the equality of sove- 
reign states. As regards the right of precedence among kings, emperors, and princes, 
there is nothing settled and binding, except, perhaps, that Catholic powers concede the 
precedency to the pope. But as regards minor matters, it is the settled courtesy for one 
nation to salute by striking the flag or the sails, or by firing a certain number of guns on 
approaching a fleet or a ship of war, or entering a fortified port or harbor. Sometimes 
these ceremonials are regulated by express treaty, as, for example, as regards the mari- 
time honors formerly exacted by Denmark from vessels passing the sound and belts at 
the entrance of the Baltic sea. 

The rights of states in time of peace consist of the rights of legation and of negotia- 
tion. Every independent state has a right, in point of courtesy and usage, to send public 
ministers or representatives to, and receive ministers from, any other sovereign state 
with which it desires to maintain relations of peace and amity. See AMBASSADOR; 
Envoy; CHARGES D’AFFAIRES; CONSUL. 

When war is commenced between two countries, there are certain rights acknowl- 
edged to exist towards each other. Before war is proclaimed, intermediate methods are 
sometimes adopted, with a view to avoid that last necessity; these are laying an embargo 
on the ships or property of the offending state found in the territory of the offended state; 
also taking forcible possession of the thing in controversy, also retaliating and making 
reprisals. When war is once declared, the first step is to seize and confiscate all the enemy’s 
property within the territory. It becomes unlawful for the subjects of each belligerent 
state to trade with the subjects of the other belligerent. The test of whether a person is 
a subject of either state is generally his domicile; so the character of ships depends on the 
national character of the owner, as ascertained by his domicile. As regards the conduct 
of one belligerent state against the other, some writers have laid it down, that every- 
thing is fair against an enemy, and that no means of punishment are too severe; but 
this rigid rule has been qualified by the more humane practice of modern times. Instead 
of putting prisoners of war to death, the practice is to exchange or discharge them on 
conditions. Instead of indiscriminate destruction of the enemy’s property, temples, 
public edifices, monuments of art and science, are spared. The laws of war are more 
unsparing at sea than on land; the practice prevails of commissioning privateers to prey 
on the commerce of the enemy, the captor being in general entitled to the property. 
When property taken is recaptured, states differ as to the mode of dealing with the 
property recaptured. The validity of a capture at sea must be determined in a prize 
court of the captor’s country or of an ally, and the prize court professes to act on 
universal principles applicable to all countries. 

As regards neutrals in time of war, the leading doctrines are stated under the heads 
CONTRABAND OF WAR; BLOCKADE, ‘ 

At the congress of Paris, 1856, the ambassadors of Great Britain, France, Russia, 
Austria, Prussia, Turkey, and Sardinia, agreed to a joint declaration, modifying the 
state of the laws of war as follows: 1. To abolish privateering; 2. To adopt the maxim, 
‘‘free ships, free goods”—i.e., an enemy’s goods shall not be taken in a neutral ship unless 
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they are contraband of war; 8. To allow a neutral’s goods in an enemy’s ship to be free 
except as to contraband; 4. To abolish blockades unless they are real and kept up b 

an effective force. These declarations were not acceded to by America, because it 
objected to the abolition of privateering, so that though, in the event of war between 
the countries which agreed in the declaration, the above modifications will probably be 
adopted, this will not be the case in the event of America being at war with one or other 
of these parties. See Wheaton’s International Law; Mackenzie’s Studies in Roman Law; 
Macqueen’s Chief Points in the Laws of War. ; and Woolsey’s International Law (1891). 

2. Private International Law is that collection of laws that regulates the mode in, 
which ordinary courts of justice administer the remedies and give effect to the rights of ; 
parties where such rights were acquired partly or wholly in a foreign country, and where, 
different remedies must otherwise have necessarily applied. In such cases, the court 
which administers the remedy, acting on what is called the courtesy of nations, or 
comitas gentium, endeavors to put the parties in the same position as if they were still 
bound by the foreign laws, and gives effect to those laws so far as they do not conflict 
with the native laws in essential principles. The fundamental doctrine which underlies 
this branch of law is, that each subject of a foreign independent state is entitled to have 
the protection of his own laws, so far as is compatible with the equal independence of 
the state whose courts administer the remedy, and hence, though a court can in general 
only administer the laws of its own state, it may, pro hac vice, incorporate part of the 
foreign laws as part of its own remedies. Accordingly, in carrying out this doctrine, 
certain fair and equitable rules are adopted in dealing with foreigners in certain situa- 
tions, the chief of which arise out of the heads of marriage, death, intestacy, and reme- 
dies generally. 

This branch of the law has been long cultivated by the continental countries of 
Europe, where many learned jurists have discussed its principles. But probably owing 
to the insular position of the United Kingdom, little attention was given to it there; and 
indeed no work in English ever treated of the subject until Mr. Justice Story, an 
American judge, in 1834, first produced his celebrated treatise on the Conflict of Laws, 
and gave to British lawyers a methodical view of the results at which foreign jurists 
1ad arrived. In the United States, where each independent state had its own muni- 
sipal laws, which often differed materially from those of the other federal states, it was 
aatural and inevitable that some system should be adopted as to the way each state 
should deal with the rights of persons coming from the neighboring states; and hence 
America preceded England in the development of this branch of thelaw. Story’s work 
is still the standard authority in the United Kingdom. Since the laws of Scotland 
differ in many respects from those of England and Ireland, and each country has its 
own courts exercising independent jurisdiction, it isa matter of course that questions 
of conflict under these two codes of law shouid often arise. Not only do the courts of 
Scotland and England treat the laws of the other country as foreign laws, and deal with 
each other in much the same way as they would deal with France, or any other foreign 
country, but the laws in other respects are materially different, and give rise to conflicts. 
On this particular branch of the law affecting England and Scotland, Mr. Paterson’s 
Compendium of English and Scotch Law contains a summary of all the material differ- 
ences existing between the laws of these two countries, that are of the greatest practical 
importance to residents in the United Kingdom. 

As regards marriage, the leading doctrine of the comitas gentiwm is, that it is imma- 
terial in what part of the world a man is married provided he is married, and when 
once married according to the law of the place where he then is, such marriage will be 
held a valid marriage all the world over, and wherever he goes. This doctrine, how- 
ever, is qualified in this way, that the lex loci contractus—i.e., the law of the place where 
the marriage was contracted—shall regulate the validity of the marriage only so far as 
any ceremony is essential to the institution of marriage; but it is not allowed to dictate 
who the parties are who may validly marry, nor to vary any essential part of the con- 
tract. The reason of the latter qualification is, that there may be rules of policy in one 
country which may prohibit marriages between certain persons, or may prohibit certain 
consequences, and therefore the evasion of the native law by persons going abroad for 
such a purpose is not to be tolerated. For example, in Scotland, marriage is treated as 
@ mere contract, which requires no particular ceremony beyond mere mutual consent; 
while in England some ceremony is absolutely essential—viz., the ceremony of the mar- 
riage being celebrated in a parish church by a priest, or in a superintendent-registrar’s 
office, if there is no priest. Accordingly, any two English persons may go to Scotland 
and be married there by exchanging a verbal declaration of marriage; and if one had 
resided there 21 days before, they will be held to be married persons, and may immedi- 
alely return to England, if so disposed. On the other hand, if two Scotch persons go 
to England, they cannot be married by exchanging mere verbal declarations; they must 
be‘married, according to the English law, either by a priest in a church or without one 
in a superintendent-registrar’s office; and if so, they will be held to be married all the 
world over. Again, the law of England declares that no marriage shall be valid within 
certain prohibited degrees, and amongst others no man is there allowed to marry his 
deceased wife’s sister. Hence, if a man and his deceased wife’s sister go from England 
to Denmark, where the law allows such persons to marry, and they there are married 
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according to the form there prevailing, and then return to England, where their domi- 
cile is, they will not be treated as married persons, because they went to evade their own 
law in a matter which is considered of vital importance. It would, however, be dif- 
ferent if a man and his deceased wife’s sister, who were Danes, and domiciled in Den- 
mark at the time of their marriage, came afterwards to this country; they would in 
that case be treated as properly married, for their domicile was then Danish, and they 
had a right to follow their own law. 

Another important head of international law is as to the law which regulates the suc- 
cession to the property of a person deceased. On this subject, the rule is, that it is the 
law of the country in which a man was domiciled at the time of his death which regu. 
lates the succession to his personal property, even though such property is scattered 
over all parts of the world; hence, it is necessary first to ascertain where the deceased 
person had his domicile. See Domicttn. The above rule as to the domicile of a 
deceased person governing the succession applies only to his personal property; as to 
his landed or real property, the succession to it is governed by the law of the country ~ 
where such land is situated. Hence, if an Englishman dies domiciled in England, leav- 
ing a Scotch estate, such estate will descend according to the Scotch, and not the Eng. 
lish law, and it is well known the rules of succession differ materially in the two 
countries. See Paterson’s Compendium of English and Scotch Law. Where the person 
does not die intestate, but leaves a will, then it is now, by statute, almost immaterial 
whether his will was made according to English or Scotch law. 

Another important head of private international law is as to the court in which a 
remedy can be obtained on ordinary contracts. The rule is, that wherever a contract 
was made, the contract must be valid according to the law of the place where it was 
made, but the remedy may be had anywhere else wherever the defendant can be found. 
Thus, if a person makes a contract or incurs a debt in Scotland, and afterwards goes to 
England, he may be sued in the English courts, though the English court will only 
allow the remedy, provided the contract was valid according to Scotch law. It follows 
also from this rule that if a debt be incurred in Scotland which would prescribe in three 
years, yet, if the debtor be in England, he can be sued any time within six years, for 
that is part of the English remedy. It is often of no small importance to know where 
and in what country a person may be sued. The general rule is that one must follow 
his debtor, and sue the debtor in whatever country such debtor resides. In this respect, 
however, Scotchmen have greater advantages over Englishmen than Englishmen over 
Scotchmen, for while the rule in England is that a Scotchman can only be sued there in 
ordinary cases, provided such Scotchman is actually present in England, and can be 
xersonally served with process of the court—i.e., with a copy of a writ of summons—in 
Scotland the rule is that in many cases an Englishman can be sued though he never in 
his life were in Scotland at all; it is enough if he has some debt due to him there, or 
has left some trifling article of property—such, for example, as his umbrella—which can 
be arrested. In the latter case the chattel or debt is first seized by the Scotch creditor, 
h order to found jurisdiction, or, as it is technically called, arrestwm jurisdictionis 
Sundande causa, and then the Englishman can be sued, and judgment may be obtained 
against him in his absence, even though he never heard of the action. Englishmen 
have often complained of this as a barbarous practice of the Scotch courts; nevertheless, 
the very same practice exists in the city of London, though nowhere else in England. 
When judgment is once obtained either in England, Scotland, or Ireland, it is now 
competent for the judgment creditor at once to attach or seize the goods of the debtor 
in either of the two other countries, if in the mean time the debtor has gone there. The 
creditor used formerly a fresh action in the new country to which the debtor had 
removed, and went over precisely the same process again. This circuitous process has 
been at last effectually remedied by an act of parliament, which allows execution to 
follow@udgment in any of the three kingdoms, except where a Scotch judgment was 
founded on arrestment only. 

International law, then, is the whole body of rules, derived from custom or fron: 
treaty, by which nations, either tacitly or expressly, agree to be governed in their inter- 
course with each other. Some of the rules have existed from the beginning of history; 
their number has gradually increased, their scope widened, and their quality improved. 
The Amphictyonic’ council, formed in very early times and limited to Grecian tribes, 
required that after a battle an exchange of prisoners should be made, and a truce 
declared in order that the dead might be buried. They also bound themselves not to 
destroy any city included in the alliance, or to cut it off from running water in war or 
peace. The Romans in their early days established a college of heralds for declaring 
war, and allowed only sworn soldiers to take part init. The influence of Christianity, 
declaring the universal brotherhood of man as one of its fundamental truths, has been 
great and beneficent in the sphere of national character and intercoyrse. Many barbart- 
ties fell at once before it, and many others have been gradually mitigated and subdued. 

International law has two natural divisions—the one containing rules for the inter 
course of nations during peace, and the other regulating the changes made by war. 

I. Rights and duties of nations during peace. 

1. The parties to international law. Individuals cannot be parties; but may, if strang- 
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ers, claim humane treatment under the law of nature broader than that of nations. Only 
independent, organized communities are nations, and have the power of making treaties 
with other nations. Protected or dependent states, provinces and colonies, the members 
or confederacies, and separate kingdoms made one by a permanent compact, must conduct 
all their intercourse with other nations through that nation on which they are dependent, 
or of which they are a part. No particular form of government and no difference of relig- 
ious belief necessarily excludes a nation from the obligations and advantages of interna- 
tional law. Independent states have equal duties and rights, without reference to their 
size or other relative differences, and are sovereign in the sense of having no political 
superior. The individual states of the American union may be said to have a certain loca] 
and relative sovereignty; but with respect to other nations the United States only consti- 
tute a sovereign state. International law deals only with state de facto. While a body, 
hitherto dependent or forming a part of a nation, is striving to effect its independence, 
other nations cannot help it, without creating a state of war with the parent state. A state 
cannot evade its obligations by change of constitution. Denmark and Norway, when 
separating in 1814, each took its share of the debt of the united kingdom; and the 
United States assumed the debts of the preceding confederation. The independence of 
a state implies, first of all, freedom in the conduct of its internal affairs. Generally 
there can be no legal interference with them by another state. Yet when a state, by 
external alliances, is increasing its power in a degree that endangers the welfare or 
tranquillity of its neighbors, the right of interfering in order to preserve the balance of 
power is claimed and has been exercised; as, for example, in the war of the Spanish 
succession, and after the French revolution and the fall of Napoleon. On the other 
hand, when circumstances do not require or warrant such an interference, there have 
been national declarations designed to forestall and prevent it. An instance of this was 
furnished by what is called the Monroe doctrine—president Monroe’s declaration made 
in order to prevent European interference in what had been Spanish America—that 
‘‘the United States would consider any attempt on the part of the allied European 
powers to extend their system to any portion of our hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety.” Also when any great cruelty has been practiced by the strong 
against the weak the right of interfereuce by other nations is claimed. <A signal instance 
was furnished in 1827, during the struggle for independence by the Greeks against the 
Turks, when the allied fleets of Great Britain, France, and Russia destroyed the Turkish 
fleet. 

2. A state has a sovereign right to its territories and property. Its property consists 
of public buildings, forts, ships, lands, money, and similar possessions. All private 
property, also, within its limits is under its protection. Its territory includes all the 
surface of land or water within its limits; of harbors, gulfs, and straits within certain 
headlands; and of the sea within a league from the shore. Outside of this limit the sea is 
free to all nations for commerce and fishing. But while foreigners are free to catch fish 
in any part of the ocean contiguous to the territory of a state—as on the banks of New- 
foundland—they cannot dry their nets or cure their fish on the adjoining coasts unless 
the privilege have been granted by treaty. A ship owned by inhabitants of a country 
cannot be regarded as national territory, but is simply private property under the pro- 
tection of the national flag. In a foreign port it may be attached for debt, and its crew 
are accountable to the laws of the port and of the country for any misconduct which they 
may commit. Rivers between two countries, unless a contrary provision is made by 
treaty, are common to both, and the boundary runs through the principal channel. When 
a river rises in one state and enters the sea in another, each portion, strictly speaking, is 
subject to the state within whose limits it is contained. The dwellers on the upper shores 
have no right, except by concession, to descend to the sea through the lower territory. 
Yet there seems to be an equitable claim to the privilege almost amounting to a right; 
and within the present century almost all such navigable rivers in the Christiay world 
have been opened by treaty to the use of those who live on their upper waters. mong 
these may be mentioned the Rhine, Scheldt, Danube, La Plata and its tributaries, Amazon, 
and St. Lawrence. 

3. Duties which foreigners coming into a country owe to its laws and government. 
Aliens, sojourning in a country, must submit to its laws unless released from their juris- 
diction by special treaty or international custom. They are secure in the enjoyment of 
their property, the use of the courts, and the transaction of lawful business. ‘They can 
dispose of their property by will to persons residing abroad, or can transmit it to their 
own country. They have also the protection of consuls and ambassadors appointed by 
their own country. Several classes of persons are specially exempt, in a greater or less 
degree, from the jurisdiction of local laws; as, for example, sovereigns traveling through 
a foreign country, ambassadors accredited to it, the officers and men of national ships 
in its ports, and forgign armies when passing through it by permission. In England 
formerly no one born a subject could lawfully expatriate himself, nor could any foreigner 
be naturalized except by special act of parliament. But in 1844 provision was made for 
granting foreigners all the rights of native-born subjects except membership of the privy 
council or of parliament. In the United States a foreigner may be legally naturalized 
after five years’ residence, and three years after he has formally declared his intention 
to renounce his former nationality and become acitizen. Persons who have committed 
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an offense against the laws of their country often flee for refuge into another. If the 
offense be political only, the nations which are most free themselves generally allow the 
fugitives to remain; but if they have committed, or are charged with crime, they may be 
delivered up for trial to their own country when demanded according to the provisions 
of treaties made for the purpose. An ambassador in very ancient times was considered 
a sacred person; and, as national intercourse and comity have been enlarged, there has 
been a proportionate increase in his rights and privileges. His person, dwelling-place, 
property, family, and attendants, are, in a great degree and as a rule, exempt from the 
criminal and civil jurisdiction of the country to which he is sent. He has liberty of 
worship, according to the customs of his country and to his own choice, for himself, his 
household, and by extension of courtesy, for other persons belonging to his nation. In 
some countries this liberty has been restricted to worship in his own house. Consuls 
are agents who have no diplomatic character, but are sent to reside in certain districts to 
protect the interests, chiefly commercial, of the country which appoints them. Their 
duties are imposed by their own government, and are performed by permission of the 
foreign power. They are honored and protected by the flag of their country; but their 
privileges are, in general, much less than those of ambassadors, except in Mohammedan 
countries, where, having often been required to perform diplomatic duties, they have 
acquired corresponding rights. The modern office of consul arose in the commercial 
times of the middle ages, when companies of merchants, going to reside in the eastern 
parts of the Mediterranean, had officers, chosen at first by themselves and afterwards by 
their governments, to settle disputes that arose in conducting business affairs. Treaties 
are compacts between nations for the regulation of intercourse between both governments 
and people. They comprise, in a great measure, the history of international law. The 
power to make them is determined by the constitution of individual states. In the 
United States they are negotiated under the direction of the president, and are ratified by 
a two-thirds vote of the senate. When they promise the payment of money it must be 
appropriated for tbe purpose by a vote of the house of representatives. 

Il. International relations as modified by war. 

1. Waris a contention by force of arms between two or more nations. In order to be 
justit must be necessarily undertaken to repel an injury or to obtain a righteous demand. 
The power of deciding for what purpose and when it is to be waged must be left to each 
nation, because there can be no other judge. A nation that has been wronged, or thinks 
it has, may take no notice of the wrong, or employ only peaceful measures to obtain 
redress, or accept the offered mediation of a friendly power, or propose arbitration, or 
use armed force. In general, other nations have no right to interfere. Yet, in some 
cases, war between two nations may become to other nations a cause for war. Media- 
tion offers a way for escaping war which may be equally honorable and advantageous 
to both parties. Yet it can only give advice which may be rejected by one or both of 
the parties. Arbitration, in special cases, may be simple, easy, and effective. The 
parties agree on the arbitrators, the points to be considered, the time and place, and the 
law which is to govern the case; and they bind themselves to abide by the decision. The 
success which has, in numerous instances within the present century, been attained by 
arbitration, and especially in the recent important case between the United States and 
Great Britain arising out of the war for the suppression of the southern rebellion, war- 
rants the hope that war may often, in a similar way, be avoided. After the happy set- 
tlement in the instance last mentioned, the British house of commons presented an 
address to the queen, praying that measures might be taken ‘‘ with a view to further 
improvement in international law and the establishment of a general and permanent 
system of international arbitration.” 

2. War between two nations interrupts all recognized intercourse between the indi- 
viduals members of each. The relations of commerce, the right given by treaty to reside 
in either country, and all communication by direct channels between them, come to an 
end. Sometimes permission is granted to remain still in the country; and generally 
time is granted to remove with property and effects. The treaty of 1794 between the 
United States and Great Britain stipulates that ‘‘ neither the debts due from individuals 
of the one nation to individuals of the other, nor shares nor moneys which they may 
have in the public funds or in the public or private banks, shall ever, in any event of 
war or national difference, be sequestered or confiscated.” According to chancellor 
Kent, ‘‘asa general rule, the obligations of treaties are dissipated by hostilities.” It. 
is said also by another writer that ‘‘Great Britain, in practice, admits of no exception 
to the rule that all treaties, as such, are brought to an end by a subsequent war between 
the parties.” The peace of Westphalia and the treaty of Utrecht have been renewed 
several times when the nations concerned in them, after having been at war, were 
making new treaties of peace. 

3. The interests of humanity demand that, during warlike operations on land, non- 
combatants should be molested as little as possible in the prosecution of their peaceful 
interests and in the enjoyment of their homes. On the sea, ships and cargoes belonging 
to enemies have, until recently, been accounted lawful prey; but in the enlarged com- 
mercial relations of the world much progress has been made towards exempting inno- 
cent traffic on the seas from interruption during war. 

4. The forces lawfully employed in war are, on land, regular armies, militia, and 
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volunteers; and, on the sea, national ships and private vessels commissioned by national 
authority. But as privateering is necessarily attended with great evils, earnest efforts 
have been made to restrict or abolish it. In 1856 the parties to the declaration of Paris 
adopted four rules concerning maritime warfare, one of which declares that ‘‘ privateer- 
ing is and remains abolished.” Other nations were asked to accept them on condition 
that they would be bound by them all; and almostall Christian states did agree to them, 
The United States withheld their assent because, as it is their policy to maintain only a 
small navy, the right to resort to privateering in case of war offers the only way by 
which they can cope with the large navies of other nations. They agreed, however, to 
adopt all the rules, provided the signers of the declaration would consent to exempt 
from capture all innocent traffic of enemies on the sea. In 1861 the offer was made to 
two of the principal European powers, by the secretary of state, on the part of the 
United States, to come under the operation of the four rules; but as it was made for the 
whole republic—the rebellious as well as the loyal states—it was declined. 

5. The rights and duties of neutral nations. In recent times the commercial inter- 
course among people of different nations has become so general and constant, that they 
are practically united almost into a confederacy so as to be entitled to a voice in decid- 
ing whether war between individual nations shall, in any particular case, be permitted. 
Sometimes, in view of peculiarities in its position, a territory is made permanently neu- 
tral so that armies cannot cross its boundaries nor can it engage in war. Switzerland 
and part of Savoy, since 1815, and Belgium, since 1850, have been in this condition. 
Sometimes several powers unite in an armed neutrality in order to maintain certain 
maritime rights against both belligerents. But such a league is liable to result in war. 
A neutral state must be impartial in its dealings with both belligerents; must keep itself, 
its territory and subjects, as detached as possible from the war; and be equally humane 
to both parties when storm, disaster, or hunger casts them on its shores or within its 
bounds. By the treaty of Washington, in 1871, Great Britain and the United States 
adopted three rules to be applied in settling difficulties then existing between them, to 
be observed by them in future, and to be urged on the acceptance of other nations. 
These rules are—that ‘‘a neutral government is bound, first, to use due diligence to pre- 
vent the fitting out, arming, or equipping, within its jurisdiction, of any vessel which 
it has reasonable ground to believe is intended to cruise or to carry on war against a 
power with which it is at peace; and also to use like diligence to prevent the departure 
from its jurisdiction of any vessel intended to cruise or carry on war as above, such 
vessel having been specially adapted, in whole or in part, within such jurisdiction, to 
warlike use: second, not to permit or suffer either belligerent to make use of its ports 
or waters as the base of naval operations against the other; or for the purpose of the 
renewal or augmentation of military supplies or arms, or the recruitment of men: 
third, to exercise due diligence in its own ports and waters, and as to all persons within 
its jurisdiction, to prevent any violation of the foregoing obligations and duties.” 

6. The liabilities and rights of neutral trade. By the rules set forth in the declaration 
of Paris, a ‘‘neutral flag covers the enemy’s goods with the exception of contraband of 
war,” and ‘‘ neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of war, are not liable to 
capture under an enemy's flag.” The term ‘‘ contraband of war” is used to denote arti- 
cles which directly aid warlike operations. According to a formula adopted by the 
United States, the list includes all kinds of guns, fire-arms, ammunition, weapons, armor, 
military clothing, equipments for men and cavalry horses, an:l all instruments, of any 
material, manufactured and prepared for making war by sea or land. The right of 
blockade in time of war is universally admitted, but in general is available only for har- 
bors, mouths of rivers, and limited districts of coast. As a blockade begins and ends at 
definite times, previous notification, of both its beginning and ending, must be given to 
traders and neutral governments. To be legal, it must be maintained by armed force 
sufficient to show that it is actual, and to prevent all ordinary and open attempts to pass 
it. All merely formal, or, as they have been called, paper blockades, like Napoleon’s 
Berlin and Milan decrees and the two counter British orders in council in 1807, are 
regarded by international law as futile and void. When a vessel is captured and found 
guilty of attempting to enter or leave a blockaded port, the penalty it incurs is the con- 
fiscation of itself and its cargo. In carrying out the international rules adopted concern-! 
ing contraband goods, enemies’ goods on enemies’ ships, and blockades, search is often, 
necessary to determine the nationality of the vessel and the nature of its cargo. It must! 
be submitted to by the vessel, but must not be so conducted as to give unnecessary 
annoyance. The right of search is a war right applicable to merchant vessels only in 
time of war, and to those suspected of piracy at any time, inasmuch as piracy involving 
attack on the peaceful and unarmed, is held to be war against the human race. 


INTERNATIONAL WORKINGMEN’S ASSOCIATION, commonly known as the 
International, organized in 1864 at London by an assemblage of workingmen from the 
principal countries of Europe, is an association of trades-unions designed to protect the 
working-classes against the power of capitalists, and seeking to overthrow the system of 
paying labor with wages by substituting for it national co-operative associations. The 
programme and rules for its government drawn up by Dr. Karl Marx were finally 
adopted, in preference to those of Mazzini and Bakunin, at the first general congress, 
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held at Geneva, Sept., 1866. The reasons assigned for forming the association were : 
1. That the emancipation of labor must be accomplished by workingmen themselves, 
2. That the struggle to effect it is a struggle, not for class privileges and monopolies, but 
for equal rights and duties with an abrogation of class rule. 38. That the economical] 
subjection of laborers to capitalists—who monopolize the means of labor—that is, the 
sources of life—lies at the foundation of servitude in all its forms, of all social unhappi- 
ness, mental inferiority and political bondage. 4. That the economical deliverance of 
the working classes is, therefore, the first great end which political movements ought to 
seek. 5. That efforts in this direction have, thus far, been unsuccessful because of the 
want of union among the departments of labor in each country, and among the working 
classes of different countries. 6. That the emancipation sought for is not a merely local 
or even national problem; but one which, embracing all countries where modern society 
exists, requires especially the co-operation of the most advanced nations. 7 That the 
present revival of effort among the working-classes in the principal countries of Europe, 
while it may animate their hope, should also warn them against a repetition of their old- 
errors, and calls on them to consolidate immediately the various disconnected movements 
among themselves, Three subsequent meetings of the general congress were regularly 
held; but the fifth meeting, which was to have been at Paris in 1870, was prevented by 
the war between France and Prussia, and since that time no meeting has been held. The 
influence of the association has been extensive and effective. The strikes of the bronze 
workers in Paris, 1867, and of the builders in Geneva, 1868, were sustained and made 
successful by English money; and in England the power of trades-unions and of strikes 
was greatly increased, through the power which the association exerted in preventing 
the master-workmen from obtaining supplies of laborers in other lands. The move- 
ment encountered a very severe check during the Franco-Prussian war. Many of 
the Paris communists belonged to the association, and it defended their excesses in a 
pamphlet written by Marx and published by the general council at Lontlon. But while 
its operation is at present less public—even its visible organization having been broken 
up or suspended—its importance is maintained by an increased efficiency among the 
national unions, and by the establishment in all the principal countries, of organs for 
diffusing its ideas. See Marx, Karu, 

It is acuriously interesting fact that we owe the International to an occasion on which 
it would be least of all expected that such an institution would arise. That occasion 
was the international exhibition held in London in 1862, operating through the visit 
paid by French workmen, on the invitation of their English brothers. In accordanc« 
with this invitation, delegates were sent from the different French trades-unions, and 
these men inspected carefully the exhibits and processes displayed at Kensington, and 
duly reported their opinions and impressions to the labor organizations which they repre- 
sented. But besides this semi-official duty, they assumed another, which appears t4 
have been thrust upon them—perhaps innocently enough—from both sides of the chan. 
nel, that of investigating the relations of English laborers to their employers, and of 
comparing notes as to the relative conditions of labor in the twocountries. On Aug. 5, 
1862, at a tavern in London, a meeting of the delegates and of English workingmen was 
held, which may be considered to have been the first step towards international labo: 
organization. At this meeting an address was read by the English workingmen, which, 
while harmless enough in its sense and in its wording, contained the secret cause of al) 
labor struggles, since it recited the reasons for dissatisfaction on the part of the laboring 
class, while it recommended international association asa remedy. ‘The existing objec- 
tionable conditions of labor were stated to be competition, disputes as to wages, and 
the increasing introduction of machinery. The French delegates were not only cordially 
received and liberally treated by their English comrades, but, moreover, inducements 
were held out to certain of them to remain in England for the purpose of conference and 
study as to the most advantageous plan on which to organize vast strikes which should 
be sustained by the full power of international associated effort. In 18638, by taking 
advantage of a manifestation in favor of Poland, a pretext was found for a reunion, at 
which the organization was still further advanced. And now it needed only certain 
changes in the French laws to make the new society permanent and powerful. This 
was effected by a fortunate bill which passed the French corps légisiatif in 1864, by 
which coalitions were authorized in France. 

On Sept. 28, 1864, at the grand international meeting at St. Martin’s hall, in London, 
the provisional regulations of the ‘‘ international association” were adopted, and these 
were ratified two years later, in the first congress of the Internationals, held at Geneva. 
Progress now became rapid in the new organization. A bureau for the receipt of sub- 
scriptions was opened in Paris, and met with general patronage on the part of the work- 
ingmen. Subordinate societies, or ‘‘ groups,” were formed in Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, Denmark, and Belgium. Journals were established, and widely circulated, advo- 
cating the views of the international, which already began to oppose its conclusions to 
those of the cabinetsand courts of Europe. The outbreak of the Franco-German war 
presented an opportunity which was not neglected. The formation of battalions of the 
national guard in Paris was aided by the Internationals to the extent of infusing as much 
of the?r own element into them as was practicable, with the design of corrupting that 
body, and employing it in the great social revolution which it was designed to precipi- 
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tate. The second congress took place at Lausanne, Sept. 2, 1867; the third at Brussels, 
Sept. 6, 1868; the fourth at Basle, Sept. 6, 1869, and at this gathering, attended by 80 
delegates, a Mr. Cameron, sent by the national labor union of the United States, claimed 
to represent 800,000 workingmen in the new world. In the following year, 1870, much 
uneasiness had begun to be felt in Europe in regard to the growing power of the Inter- 
national, and suits were instituted againstit in France. Yet a fifth congress was to have 
been held in Paris in that year, but was prevented by the outbreak of the war. Incident- 
ally, it should be noted that one of the delegates to the congress of Basle was Bakunin, 
a professed Russian nihilist. Twenty-nine journals advocated the principles of the 
International in Europe. Seven of these were published in Switzerland and Belgium, 
one in Italy, six in Spain, and the remainder in Germany and Holland, none being issued 
on French territory: one, printed in German, emanated from New York. It is believed 
that efforts were made on the part of the French empire to unite with the Internationals 
as against the bowrgeoisie, Certain it is that Mazzini, Garibaldi, Blanqui, and Ledru- 
Rollin distrusted the new organization. But in the end the empire and the International 
were found opposed to each other, and though the government decided finally not to 
attack the International as a secret society, it instituted proceedings against fifteen 
members of the committee of the Paris bureau, on the charge of having belonged to an 
unauthorized society, and these were tried early in 1868, but on being condemned, were 
simply fined 100 francs each. The tribunal in this case declared the association dissolved, 
and its bureau closed ; yet a few months later others of its committeemen were tried, 
condemned, and this time imprisoned for three months, in addition to being fined. The 
result of these trials was dissimulation on the part of the Internationals—and the institu- 
tion still lived. In 1869 there came to the surface, in connection with the International, 
gen. Cluseret, who had been naturalized as an American citizen, and who now under- 
took to found in this country a journal in the interest of the order: this intention he 
afterwards abandoned, but claimed to have organized relations between the French and 
American groups. Documents discovered in the possession of members of the Inter- 
national tended to show the existence of a plot to promote a social revolution in Paris in 
the interest of the owvriers, and this was, in fact, the inception of the commune. The 
names of certain of these members, who were afterwards tried on account of their mem- 
bership, and escaped with light fines, appeared later among the list of the members of 
the commune, who, for two months and a half, led the concerted movement of pillage, 
murder, and incendiarism in the city of Paris. At the present writing there exists no 
murder, and incendiarism in the city of Paris. See SocraLism. 


INTERNUNCIO. See Nuncto. 


INTEROCEANIC SHIP CANAL. One of the most practical schemes to facilitate the 
commerce of the world is the project for the construction of a ship canal across the 
isthmus joining North and South America—a scheme which has been contemplated 
since an early period in the history of America. In the search for a shorter route to 
India, Columbus discovered land which he thought part of Asia, but the explorations 
of Balboa disproved this and re-presented the old problem. The isthmus was an 
obstacle which enterprising men thought to remove by cutting a canal. In 1528 
Galvao, a Spaniard, proposed to Charles V. an artificial water-way, and the latter, in 
1534, directed Cortez to locate a route, and surveys were subsequently made. Gomara 
suggested three routes in 1551, one via Nicaragua; and another Spaniard explored the 
isthmus in 1567 under the patronage of Philip II. In 1695 William Paterson projected 
with royal favor an expedition to colonize Darien and cut a canal across the isthmus, 
but the enterprise failed. A numberof explorations and plans were made after this by 
men of different nationalities, and, in 1804, Humboldt published a discussion of the 
various canal routes which aroused new interest; and, as commerce increased, the 
importance of the problem became still more evident, and many projectors arose in the 
chief maritime nations. 

In 1825 the Central American republic sought the co-operation of the U. 8. in the 
construction of a canal via Nicaragua, and a contract was made, but the necessary capi- 
tal was not subscribed. The scheme was resuscitated in 1831. In 1849 the Atlantic and 
Pacific ship canal co. obtained concessions from the government of Nicaragua, and its 
successor, the Central American transit co., began the work, and prosecuted it for 
several years with vigor. The prevailing feeling in the U. S. was adverse to the em- 
ployment of foreign capital, and the Monroe doctrine was cited as a sufficient reason ; an 
objection which, in the light of the enactments of both houses of congress in 1835 and 
1839, constituted a grave misapplication of the spirit of that doctrine. The more cosmo 
politan views, together with liberal legislation and the Clayton-Bulwer treaty with Great 
Britain in 1850, which was negotiated partly in behalf of the American transit co., 
favored, first, the construction of the canal by any individuals or companies willing to 
undertake It ; secondly, the contemplation of the work as international in character ; 
thirdly, the formation of treaties with other nations which would guarantee the per- 
petual neutrality of the canal. In 1862 the property of the co. was confiscated by the 
Nicaraguan government, but was returned. In 1868 their privileges were taken away, 
and a contract was made with an English co. formed to build a railroad across the 
isthmus. The American transit co., however, made a new contract, and went on with 
its work until new disputes with Nicaragua arose, culminating in the seizure of its prop- 
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erty in 1868 and its sale for debt. Since 1864 every psrt of the isthmus which ap- 
peared feasible as the route of a canal, with or without locks, has been explored by 
Americans at public or private expense, while in a number of cases all the requisite data 
have been collected for the estimation of length, excavations in earth and rock, tunnel- 
ing, location of locks and dams, and the improvement of harbors. After a number of 
explorations of the isthmus by French engineers, M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, the projec- 
tor of the Suez canal, and M. Henry Bionne sent invitations to chambers of commerce 
and scientific societies, requesting them to send representatives to a congress to be held in 
Paris to discuss the various projects for piercing the land, which had been elaborated by 
American and French engineers. It was hoped that by these means the best route might 
be decided upon, and that then capital would be invested and the work vigorously prose- 
cuted. One hundred and thirty-five engineers, statisticians, and scientists met at Paris, 
May 15, 1879, and formed the congress, of which M. de Lesseps was chosen president. 

A short sketch will first be given of the work of the congress and the projects pre-. 
sented, after which a few observations will be made upon the results. Five committees 
were appointed:—I. The committee uvon statistics, to consider the probable traffic of 
the canal, the tonnage, etc. In the opinion of these gentlemen a canal without locks 
would be profitable, while a canal with locks would not. At $3 per ton, a minimum 
annual traftic of 6,000,000 tons would be necessary—equivalent to 8 ships of 2,050 tons 
daily—to pay ordinary dividends. They stated the probable maximum limit of the 
actual traffic to be 24 ships in one day, but thought a capacity of 50 ships per day desir- 
able; 4,830,000 tons would naturally have passed through the canal in 1876, had it been 
built. It was calculated that the canal could be finished in 1887, and that the tonnage 
would aggregate 7,250,000 tons the first year. II. The committee upon economical and 
commercial questions considered the saving to each country in cost of transportation, 
the new markets which would be opened, and similar questions. The distance by 
water from European ports to all the ports of the Pacific ocean, from the cities on the 
Atlantic coasts to the cities on the Pacific coasts of America and to the vast countries 
on the coasts of Asia, eastern Africa, and the islands of the Pacific, would be extraordi- 
narily shortened. It would no longer be necessary for the guano and niter of South 
America and the wheat of California to delay in the calms of the equinox, or to brave 
the storms of Cape Horn. The great vegetable and mineral resources of the Pacific 
South American states and of Central America would naturally be greatly developed. 
The larger part of the tonnage would be that of ships of the United States. III. The 
committee upon navigation discussed the effect of the canal upon naval architecture, 
the effect of currents of wind and water upon traffic and the canal, and cognate topics, 
They recommended that the canal should have a minimum depth of 27.2 ft., a breadth 
at the bottom of 82 ft., at the top of 229.6 ft., and in rock excavations a breadth at the 
surface of 98.4 feet. Locks should be 72.2 ft. wide and 492 ft. long, and so distributed 
that 50 vessels per day could pass. IV. The committee upon technical questions exam- 
ined different routes, estimates of cost of building, working, maintenance, and repairs; 
they also considered the safety and speed of navigation in the harbors and canal. They 
recommended the adoption of the tide-water route without locks, extending from the 
gulf of Limon to the bay of Panama; this is commonly called the Panama route. Y. 
The committee upon ways and means calculated the cost at $120,000,000, the gross 
annual revenue at $18,000,000, and the total capital required at $150,000,000. The cost 
of maintenance was estimated at $1,200,000 per annum, and a royalty of 5 per cent. 
of the gross earnings would be due the United States of Colombia. All were in favor 
of the strict neutrality of the canal. At the close of the session a vote was taken upon 
the report of the technical committee, which was accepted with the following vote: 
yeas, 75; nays, 8; abstained from voting, 16; absent, 86; total, 185. Eight projects 
were presented to the technical committee, of which a short description is given. 'The 
width of the isthmus in the vicinity of Panama, which is the narrowest part, is 34.17 m. 
when measured in a straight line. The Panama railroad crosses the Cordilleras through 
the pass at Culebra, which is 285.4 ft. above the sea-level. 

Routes via Panama.—(1.) In the opinion of Lull and Menocal, who surveyed this 
route in 1875, a sea-level canal would not prove profitable; but they made a project for 
a lock-canal. Starting from the bay of Colon, the route crosses the Chagres river at 
Matachin through a high aqueduct, and reaches the summit level at an elevation of 
124.6 ft. above the sea. A dam extending between the rocky shores of the Chagres 
river would supply the canal with nearly 35,000,000 cubic ft. of water per day through a 
subterranean duct 18,120 ft.long. The canal crosses the Cordilleras through Culebra 
pass, enters the valley of the Rio Grande river, deflects to the right, and enters the 
harbor of Panama e. of the terminus of the Panama railroad. A new channel would be 
made for the Rio Grande river, and a canal to drain its eastern affluents. Thirty-eight. 
curves, some having as short a radius as 2,493 ft., and 25 locks, would be necessary. 
The total excavation is estimated at 48,397,000 cubic yds., and the cost at $96,000,000. 

he length would be 45.45 m., and the time of passage 2.5 days. Menocal considered 
the Nicaragua route more desirable than this. (2.) Messrs. Wyse and Reclus, accom-. 
panied by explorers and engineers, located a route for a sea-level canal, which follows 
substantially the line of the Panama railroad. It was after M. de Lesseps had been 
convinced of the feasibility of a tide-level canal at this point that the invitations were 
sent out which resulted in the Paris congress. Beginning at the town of Colon, or 
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Aspinwall, on the bay of Limon, the canal crosses the marsh of Mindi, curves twice, 
and reaches the Chagres river, which it intersects several times and follows to Matachin. 
It then enters the valley of the Obispo, pierces the mountain through a tunnel 25,263 
ft. long, occupies the Rio Grande valley, and terminates in the gulf of Panama. The 
length of this route is 46.6 m., and there are 18 curves. It uses the river beds the whole 
distance, and would drain the valleys. <A lateral canal would be built at Matachin, on 
account of a fall of 49.2 ft., to conduct the water of the Chagres into the canal; a 
number of such cuttings are necessitated by the rapids and the heavy rain-falls, which 
produce destructive floods. The depth of the canal at the eastern extremity is 27.9 ft. 
below mean tide, and at the western 23.9 ft. below the lowest neap tide. The canal is 
65.6 feet wide at the bottom, expanding near the ends to 828 feet. A cross section of 
the tunnel is 78.7 ft. wide at mean tide, is shaped above the water like a Gothic arch, 
and ends ina circular arch the highest point of which is 111.5 ft. above the water. 
Yo allow vessels to pass each other, the canal will be widened at intervals of about 5.6 
miles. No rise of water exceeding 193 ft. is anticipated. Sudden inundations would 
be prevented by dams in the upper Chagres valley, forming natural reservoirs from 
which the flow of water could be regulated to a considerable extent. A sea-wall 2,788 
ft. long would render the bay of Limon serviceable, while a channel at the western end 
would be protected by walls, the material for which would be obtained by the rock- 
cuttings. The earth near the ends can be removed by dredging. It was calculated 
that it would be necessary to excavate 36,625,000 cubic yards of rock and 25,296,000 cubic 
yards of earth. Wyse and Reclus estimate the cost at $95,000,000. (8.) A project fora 
lock-canal, presented by the same engineers, contemplated the construction of dams in 
the Chagres and Rio Grande rivers, forming two lakes, connected by a cutting, whose 
maximum depth would be 236.2 feet. This would form a plane 78.7 ft. above tide- 
water, 25.48 m. long, 13.66 m. from Colon, and 7.45 m. from Panama, to each of which 
ports the descent would be made through five locks. The calculated cost is $85,600,000; 
the total excavation, 15,696,000 cubic yds.; the length, 45.86 m.; and the time of pas- 
sage, 2 days. 

Routes via Nicaragua.—Two projects were presented. (4.) The first was elaborated 
by Messrs. Lull and Menocal, and based upon surveys made in 1872-73 at the expense 
of the U.S. government. This plan was favored by the American representatives and 
by a number of French engineers, and the route which was ever the most popular one 
with the American people, is that along which work is now progressing, the eastern ex- 
tremity being at the harbor of Greytown and the western at the harbor of Brito. At the 
date of the surveys it was proposed to construct the canal partly by excavation and partly 
by dykes on the left bank of the San Juan river, to the mouth of the San Carlos, a dis- 
tance of 43.5m. Here adam was to be thrown across the San Juan, which flows through 
a rocky valley, producing slack-water navigation 63.38 m. to the lake of Nicaragua. This 
lake, situated 107 ft. above the sea-level, with a length of 109.35 m., and a breadth of 
34.78 m., forms a large natural reservoir. From 50 to 60 m. of the route was to lie across 
the lake ; some dredging, however, was considered necessary. The western section, start- 
ing from the lake near the mouth of the Rio del Medio, was to enter the Rio Grande river 
4.97 m. from the lake, and cross the Rivas pass. At this point a stream called the Chico- 
lata becomes an affluent, and finally the canal was to enter the valley of the Rio Grande 
river and terminate near its mouth. Of the total length of 180 m., 62 were to be artificial. 
A bar of sand was to be removed from the harbor of Greytown, and the deposition of silt 
prevented by turning the San Juan river into the Colorado. A breakwater at the harbor 
of Brito, a jetty to keep out the silt from the Rio Grande River, and 10 locks on each 
side of the lake were considered indispensable. (5.) The second project, that of M. 
Blanchet, was quite different from the American. The chief feature was to preserve the 
level of the lake throughout the major part of the San Juan river by the construction of 
adam. To build the western section, he proposed to cut Guyscoyal pass, and convert the 
valley of the Rio Grande river into a lake by a dam at La Flor 1312 ft. long, and sup- 
porting 65.6 ft. of water. The descent to the harbor of Brito was to be made by locks, 
The chain of 2 artificial lakes and one natural was to have a length of 147.26 m., while 
the total length of the canal was to be 182.4m. This route required the excavation of 
36,240,000 cubic yds. of earth and rock, the cost was calculated at $72,460,000, the time 
at 44 days, and 14 locks were necessary. (6.) The Tehuantepec route, submitted by M. de 
Garay, is located in Mexican territory, and connects the bay of Vera Cruz with the gulf 
of Tehuantepec. The land is level and low, except a narrow ridge of the Cordilleras on 
the Pacific coast. The water from a number of large streams would be utilized. The 
dimensions proposed would not admit of the passage of the largest ships. The length 
would be 174 m., the time of passage, 12 days. One hundred and twenty locks would 
be necessary. (7.) The Atrato-Napipi route, surveyed by Selfridge and Collins, starts 
from the gulf of Darien and passes up the Atrato river, at its level, to the mouth of the 
Napipi, a distance of 149 miles. The minimum depth of the river is 25.6 feet. From 
this point the air-line distance to the bay of Chiri-Chiri is 27.95 miles. Dredging would 
be done for 5.6 m. in the Napipi river, under which the canal afterwards passes by 
means of a tunnel ; it terminates in a basin 18.7 ft. above mean tide after passing through 
5.6 m. of tunnel in the mountains near the Pacific. Two locks connect the basin with 
the bay of Chiri-Chiri, and jetties must be built and bars cut through in the harbors 
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The cost is estimated at $98,200,000, the time of passage at 3 days, and the total length at 
about 180 m. (8.) The San Blas route was explored by McDougal in 1864, at the expense 
of Mr. Kelley, of Philadelphia, and was afterwards surveyed by Selfridge. At this point, 
the narrowest part of the isthmus, the width is but 31 m., but a tide-level canal is 
impracticable, owing to the height of the Cordilleras and the location of the streams. 
Upon the authority of Wyse and Recius, the length of the canal would be 32.9 m., and 
about 10 out of the 24.85 m. of excavation would be tunneling. An excavation of 
44,473,000 cubic yds. would be required, at a cost of $95,000,000, while the passage 
would take one day, and there would be one sea-lock. In addition to the plans outlined 
above, which were the more important ones presented to the congress, a number of 
modifications of them, as well as independent routes, were proposed. In a paper read 
before the society of arts, London, capt. Bedford Pim, r.N., M.p.—a gentleman who had 
passed through Nicaragua 6 times, and surveyed the major part of both coast-lines of 
the isthmus—pronounced the improvement of the harbor at Greytown the most difficult | 
part of the work on the Nicaragua route. The entrance to the harbor is alternately 
choked up with sand by a storm, and opened by a flood in the San Juan river. Toavoid 
this harbor, which he thought would ‘‘ completely swamp the enterprise,” he proposed a 
route starting from Pim’s bay, 40 m. n. of Greytown, and ending at the port of Realejo, 
on the Pacific. This route would be 290 m. long, and would include 85 m. of navigation 
on the lake of Nicaragua and 40m. on lake Managua. The chief feature of the plan was 
the proposal to make the depth of the canal only 8 ft., and to transport the vessels upon 
‘pontoons by the process which has been successfully used in the Victoria docks (London) 
for years.” He suggested that a railroad should first be built, connecting with steam- 
boats on the lakes, as an auxiliary to the construction, and as liable to afford a valuable 
knowledge of the district. The captain estimated the cost at an average of about 
$100,000 per mile, or a total of $30,000,000, and proposed that the governments of 
England, France, and the United States should each guarantee one per cent. upon the 
capital, and that a five-acre plot of land should be given with each $50 share. 

The countries most interested in the Paris congress were the U. S. and England. 
England sent no official representative, but gave Sir John Stokes permission to attend. 
The U. 8. looked upon the congress as a meeting of capable specialists convened to dis- 
cuss a matter of paramount importance, and, with this in view, appointed rear-admiral 
Daniel Ammen and Anecito G. Menocal, civil engineer in the U. 8. navy, commissioners 
_ to represent the government officially, and placed at their disposal all relevant reports and 
papers which had been prepared by government officers. They had ‘‘no official powers 
or diplomatic functions,” and no authority to state what action would be taken by their 
government. Commissioner Ammen abstained from voting, upon the ground that “ only 
able engineers can form an opinion after careful study of what is actually possible, and 
what is relatively economical in the construction of a ship canal.” Eminent scientists and 
engineers, including com. Maury, in objecting to the Panama route, mentioned as serious 
obstacles the belt of calms which covers all the isthmus s. of Panama, the heavy rainfalls, 
the inferior facilities for obtaining supplies and labor, the lack of materials for construc- 
tion, the unhealthfulness of the region, and the fact that little or no support would be 
drawn from the surrounding region, while, on the other hand, Nicaragua possessed a dry 
season of five or six months, a country rich in undeveloped resources, good building 
material, ample supplies, and a population from which laborers could be obtained. 
Maury’s Sailing Directions says: ‘‘If nature, by one of her convulsions, should rend the 
continent of America in twain, and make a channel across the isthmus of Panama or 
Darien as deep and as wide and as free as the straits of Dover, it would never become a 
commercial thoroughfare for sailing vessels.” Only one-third of the foreign commerce 
of England is carried on in steamships, and their increase is less rapid than that of sailing 
vessels, so that a large part of the shipping of the world would be excluded. The heavy 
rainfall of the Chagres valley culminated in a flood in Nov., 1879, which damaged the 
Panama railroad to such an extent as to cause the suspension of traffic for two or three 
months. Such a flood would probably have done much injury to the canal had it existed. 
M. de Lesseps, in defending his position, reiterated his arguments, and added that if locks 
were used earthquakes would injure them, and that traffic would be limited by the time 
required for a steamship to pass through the locks. 

The Colombian government had granted in 1878 to the ‘‘ Civil International Inter- 
oceanic Canal Society” the exclusive privilege of constructing a canal between the two 
oceans, through Colombian territory, and at the same time the ports and canal were 
neutralized. ‘This grant was, 1879, transferred to the ‘‘Company of the Interoceanic 
Canal of Panama,” of which M. de Lesseps was the moving spirit. The first constitu- 
tive meeting of the latter co. was held Jan. 31, 1881, at Paris. It was then stated that 
the capital necessary for the enterprise was 600,000,000 francs, one-half of which would 
be distributed in shares of 500 francs each, leaving the balance to be covered by obliga- 
tions. The canal was to follow much the same route as the Panama railroad, connecting 
Panama City with Colon (Aspinwall), except that it was to keep closer to the bed of the 
Chagres river, crossing it again and again, and on the Pacific slope it was to descend the 
valley of the Rio Grande and be continued seaward to the island of Perico. Total 
length 54m. M. de Lesseps was made pres. of the co., and a board of 24 directors was 
elected. In Oct, of the same year the contractors, Couvreaux and Hersent, began opera- 
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tions. Meanwhile the affair had given rise to grave international complications. Co. 
lombia had proposed to the European powers to join in a guarantee of the neutrality of 
the projected canal. The U. 8., however, through the then sec. of state, Mr. Blaine, 
claimed that such a guarantee would be in direct contravention of its own obligation ag 
the sole guarantor of the integrity of Colombian territory under the treaty effected with 
Colombia in 1866, and further, that the U.-S. would look upon any movement of a foreign 
power in the way of supplementing the guarantee as an unwartantable intrusion into the 
local affairs of the American continent (see Monrog Docrrine). The letter containing 
the statements appeared in Oct.; in Nov. Mr. Blaine formally proposed to the British 
government the abrogation of that part of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty (drawn up, 1850, 
between the U. S. and Great Britain in contemplation of a proposed Nicaraguan canal) 
which would forbid the U. 8. from fortifying the I. 8. C., and holding the political con- 
trol of it, in conjunction with the country in which it was situated. Lord Granville, on 
behalf of the British government, combated the ground taken by the administration at 
Washington. Pending the discussion Pres. Garfield was shot, and under the adminis- 
tration of Pres. Arthur the subject of the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was 
suffered to drop. 

M. de Lesseps promised to complete the canal in 1889, and within the cost estimated 
by the congress of 1879, but progress was slow, owing to the difficulty of disposing of the 
shares, as well as to the unforeseen obstacles encountered by the engineers in charge of 
the work, and the unhealthfulness of the climate. In 1885 a commission of French 
engineers exumined the work, and reported that it must be carried on to save the stock- 
holders from ruin, but that the time set was too limited, and the capital in hand inade- 
quate. By Dec., 1887, nearly 1,400,000,000 francs had been spent, and disaster impended. 
A system of 8 locks was decided upon, and M. Hiffel, the eminent engineer, agreed 
to superintend the work of construction, and to complete it in 1890. Another loan was 
obtained, and the government passed without guarantee a lottery loan bill, but the shares 
declined. M. de Lesseps and his colleagues resigned ; in Dec., 1888, the co. suspended 
payments and judicial liquidators were appointed. In 1892-93 a judicial investigation 
revealed the fact that the funds of the Company had been grossly misappropriated, and 
several of the directors, including M. de Lesseps, were sentenced to imprisonment. 

On the collapse of the Panama scheme, the project for opening a canal through Ni¢a- 
raguan territory was revived. A contract had been made in 1880 by a provisional co., of 
which Menocal was a member, but definite plans were not concluded. In 1884 the 
U. 5. concluded a treaty with Nicaragua which authorized the construction by the 
U. 8. of a canal, railway, and telegraph line across Nicaragua. In Mar., 1887, the 
‘* Maritime canal co. of Nicaragua” cbtained exclusive right of way through the terri- 
tory for the construction of the canal, and in May paid $100,000 for concessions extend- 
ing over a period of 99 years, obtaining similar concessions from Costa Rica. <A charter 
was obtained from the state of Vermont, the entire capital stock of $80,000,000 was sub- 
scribed by private individuals, and in Feb., 1889, a charter was received from Congress, 
In Nov. the first surveying expedition left New York in command of A. G. Menocal, and 
work was begun immediately after its arrival. 

Passage is to be entirely through the territory of Nicaragua, except in a limited area 
on the southern bank, which has been awarded to Costa Rica. The aggregate of all 
charges, dues, and tonnage is to be reasonable—not exceeding $1.25 a ton actual dis- 
placement of any steam vessel, and $1.75 a ton actual displacement of any sailing vessel. 
Boundary disputes are to be settled by the arbitration of the pres, of the U.S. The 
U.S. may have such control over the canal as is provided for by treaty with Nicaragua, 
and not inconsistent with any treaty obligations of the U.S. with any power, and is to 
enjoy its unobstructed use (at half rates) for troops, munitions of war, and mails. By 
the joint resolution of the senate committee on foreign affairs the canal cannot be under 
European control, but by the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850 Great Britain has an equal 
voice in fixing the maximum tolls and in protecting the entrances. The pres., vice- 
pres., and a majority of the directors must be U. 8. citizens. The Nicaraguan govern- 
ment binds itself not to make subsequent concessions to any canal co. or railroad co. 
The canal is to be neutral during the term of the concession, and the transit through in 
case of war between 2 powers, or between one or more and Nicaragua, may not be 
interrupted for such cause. Treaties between Nicaragua and other powers, or the usages 
of international law, shall define the transit of foreign troops and vessels of war. Vessels 
of war belonging to powers at war with Nicaragua or any other Central American re- 
public shall be refused entrance. On the expiration of the 99 years, Nicaragua is to 
possess in perpetuity the canal and all establishments used in its administration, except 
vessels, stores of coal, mechanical works belonging to the co., its reserve fund and 
floating capital, also the lands ceded by Nicaragua; but the co. may renew its lease for 
another 99 years on condition of paying 25 per cent. of the annual net profits to the re- 
public, besides the dividends due to it for its shares in the capital stock, and shall have 
full enjoyment of the free use and control of the canal in its capacity of lessee. 

The canal extends from Greytown on the Atlantic to Brito on the Pacific, a distance 
of 169 m.; but of this distance 56 m. are on lake Nicaragua, and 84 m. are covered by 
river navigation, leaving 28 m. for the canal proper. Twelve m. from Greytown, the 
first lock is reached, where ships will be lifted to a two-mile level, at the end of which 
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2 locks, close together, raise the ships 75 ft. Three m. from the Pacific, 3 locks are 
reached, through which vessels will be quickly lowered into the ocean, The average 
depth of the locks will be 30 ft., and all will be 650 ft. long and 70 ft. wide ; thus ad- 
mitting the largest ocean steamers. For these locks an hydraulic rolling gate has been 
invented, which has a water-tight compartment in its lower part, in which water-ballast 
will facilitate both the lowering and raising of the gate. The San Juan and Rio Grande 
rivers will be utilized, huge dams backing up the water and shortening the distance to be 
cut. The canal will, it is expected, accommodate 82 ships a day, the passage will be 
made in 80 hours, and the saving in distances will be from 6000-7000 m. in voyages 
from Great Britain, New York, and New Orleans to San Francisco and the Orient. It 
was estimated, in 1889, that the cost of cutting the canal would be nearly $88,000,000. 
The harbor of Greytown, which was rendered practically useless by the drifting sand, 
has been greatly improved. A jetty has been built and the harbor deepened. It was 
expected that the canal would be completed in 1894, but work was delayed by financial 
difficulties. See NICARAGUA SHIP CANAL. i 

INTEROCEANIC SHIP RAILWAY. Capt. James B. Eads, the projector of 93 
railway across the American isthmus for transporting ships, presented the essentia] 
features of his plan to the canal committee of the house of representatives in March, 
1880. The success achieved by Capt. Eads in the construction of the St. Louis bridge 
and the jetties at the mouth of the Mississippi river, seemed to demonstrate the practica- 
bility of any measure proposed by him; and had he lived, the work, no doubt, would 
have been energetically prosecuted. As set forth in his plan, the proposed railway is to 
consist of 12 tracks, placed 4 or 5 ft. apart, upon which the ship carriage, or cradle, 
runs. At each terminus an inland basin is excavated, perpendicular to the shore line of 
the harbor, and 3000 ft. long. Gates placed at the outer end of the basin, which is lined 
with masonry, make it possible to pump out the water when repairs are necessary. The 
track in the basin is 30 ft. below water-level at the harbor end, and, rising 1 ft. in 100, 
intersects the surface level at the other extremity. The dimensions of cradles will be 
adapted to the size of vessels transported. The largest merchant ships weigh, when 
loaded, about 6000 tons. This weight will be distributed over 1200 wheels, making the 
pressure 5 tons upon a single wheel, which could support 20—a pressure ordinarily ex- 
ceeded in practice, as the driving-wheels of many locomotives must sustain 64 tons. 

A ship to be transported enters the harbor end of the basin, and is floated. to where 
her keel is over the keel-block of the cradle; then the supports are adjusted under the 
bilges substantially as in a dry-dock. The weight rests chiefly upon the keel, while a 
part is distributed over the bilge-blocks, which also keep the ship in an upright posi- 
tion. A stationary engine hauls the cradle and ship out of the water, and then 2 
very powerful locomotives are attached, which draw their great load to the other ter- 
minus, at a speed of 10 or 12 miles an hour. The locomotives are to have 5 times the 
size and power of freight engines, and with their tenders will use all 12 tracks. The 
wheels have double flanges, and as their number is great, the rails and road-bed sustain 
but a moderate pressure, and the failure of one or several wheels would not be serious. 
Derailment is impossible, and the displacement or breakage of rails would cause no delay, 
as 6 of them would bear the entire weight. Above each wheel are 2 strong steel springs, 
which diminish the-strain, and each wheel can be removed separately by loosening 2 
bolts. Cars would pass each other by means of transfer tables, which would move the 
cradles sideways. ‘The location of routes at Panama, Nicaragua, and Tehuantepec was 
discussed, 


INTERPLEAD'ER SUIT was till recently brought only in the court of chancery to 
determine which of several parties claiming the same thing is entitled. By the judica- 
ture act of 1875, the interpleader acts are applicable to all actions in the high court. 
See MULTIPLEPOINDING. 


INTERPOLATION, the insertion of a word, line, verse, sentence, part of a sentence, 
or whole passage, generally with a view to secure respect for some opinion by the 
apparent support of antiquity, or of those whose authority is greatest. Many instances 
of interpolation are well known, and others are with great probability suspected, in 
which the works of early Christian writers have been tampered with, to make them 
yield support to novel doctrines and practices.—In mathematics, interpolation is the 
Insertion between two members of a series increasing according to a certain law, of 
niet members such as, if not absolutely, yet very nearly, may accord with the same 
aw. 

INTERPRETATION AND CONSTRUCTION, in law, are the judicial determination and ex- 
position of constitutions, statutes, treaties, contracts, wills, and other papers, or parts 
thereof, which affect the rights of parties toan action or proceeding in a court of justice. 
Interpretation is the ascertaining of the precise meaning of the words used in the instru- 
ment, while construction is the broader work of determining, from the meaning as thus 
found, from the nature of the subject matter dealt with, and from all the facts and circum- 
stances attending and surrounding the enactment or transaction, the full meaning, scope 
and application of the entire written document, or of that part of it under consideration. 
The interpretation and construction of written instruments present many of the most 
subtle and difficult questions that courts are called upon to decide. The civil law writers 
treat of this branch of their work under the term hermeneutics, It is impossible to re- 
duce this subject to an exact science, under rigid rules; but some important guiding 
principles have been formulated by eminent jurists, all of which have for their object 
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the discovery of the intention of the law-making body, the testator or the contracting 
parties. One of the most important of these principles requires the court, if possible, 
to ascertain the meaning and applicability of the written instrument from the entire 
writing, and from that alone. One of the fundamental rules of the law of evidence, is 
that parol evidence is inadmissible to alter or contradict the meaning of a valid written 
instrument, or to read an intent intoit. But this rule is subject to some qualifications 
and exceptions, such as that such evidence may be received to explain the meaning of 
technical, obsolete, or obscure words, or to put the court into the position of the parties 
by showing their relationship and environment at the time when the instrument in 
question was made or executed. And evidence of declarations of a testator, as to what 
he meant by his will, may be admitted to explain a latent ambiguity; i. e.,an ambiguity 
not appearing upon the face of the will itself, but caused by the attempt to apply its 
provisions to outside facts and circumstances. Thus, where several persons answer the 
description of a legatee named in a will, such evidence is admissible to show which of 
such persons was intended by the testator. So, such declarations of a testator may be 
received to rebut presumptions sometimes caused by the rules of courts of equity that 
the will has a different meaning from that which appears upon its face. Other general 
rules are, that words used are prima facie to be taken in their common and ordinary 
sense; that effect must be given, if possible, to every part of an instrument, so that it 
can operate as one harmonious whole; that, when different parts of it are inconsistent 
and cannot in any way be harmonized, the first of such irreconcilable parts shall be 
given preference if in a contract, while the last prevails if in a will or statute, and that 
particular words and phrases must be considered in their relation to the context and 
subject matter, and not treated by themselves so as to run counter to the general intent 
of the instrument. Inadvertent errors or omissions will be overlooked, little attention 
will be given to punctuation, and mistakes in orthography or grammar will be lightly 
regarded when the meaning is clear. Remedial statutes are liberally construed, words 
being sometimes changed or interposed in order to get at the probable intention of the 
legislature. But penal statutes, in deference to the recognized rights of accused per- 
sons, are strictly construed, unless some statute requires the courts to deal with them 
more liberally. These are simply a few of the most important rules which have been 
applied to the interpretation and construction of written instruments. Extensive 
treatises upon the subject are Lieber on Legal and Political Hermeneutics; on the 
interpretation of wills, Wigram, Jarman, and Hawkins, and on the construction and 
interpretation of statutes, Dwarris, Maxwell, Wilberforce, Sedgwick, Smith and 
Sutherland. 


INTERPRETATION. See EXEGESIS. 
INTERPRETER. See DRAGOMAN. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE. In recent years the wholesale trade of the west, 
originally done at the seaboard and at a few other points, has been taken up at 
many minor western cities. The tons of freight in the U. 8. carried one mile in- 
creased, 1873-82, from 4,419,000,000 to 8,852,000,000, a large part being increase in 
western traffic. But it soon appeared that freight charges were leaving small margin 
for gain to the farmers, and that the jobbers’ trade suffered because the freights 
paid by their customers were nearly as much as though their purchases had been 
made at more remote markets where there were advantages which these small mid- 
dlemen could not offer. General complaint arose. The railroads answered that 
competition on the trunk lines forced them to do long distance carriage for nearly 
the same rates as local carriage, where there was no competition; that the cost 
of transportation, including handling and transfer of the goods, etc., was not in 
proportion to distance, while in some cases they were compelled to carry goods 
for the mere cost, or lose the business, as where water lines entered into the com- 
petition. It was charged against the railroads that certain firms and corporations 
could make special contracts, by which their goods were carried for less than 
was asked and required of the ordinary shipper. It was asserted that the railroads 
did not regulate freight rates by the real cost, but by what ‘“‘the business would 
bear,” and by the necessity of declaring dividends on the supposed, but fictitious, 
capital invested. Several of the state legislatures attempted a remedy, usually in 
the nature of an enactment to enforce the obligations of common carriers to render 
equal service, at equal rates, to all. But there was a difficulty in the way. By the 
constitution of the U. S. it is for congress to pass laws for the regulation of commerce 
between states. In his annual message, 1883, Dec. 3, Pres. Arthur called the atten- 
tion of congress to this matter and recommended appropriate legislation. Nine bills 
were introduced into the house of representatives during that session and several into 
the senate, Mr. Reagan’s in the house, and Mr. Wilson’s and Mr. Cullom’s in the 
senate attracting the most attention. At the next session Mr. Reagan’s bill with 
several amendments was reported and debated, but before it could take the shape of 
a law the session ended, and the spring of 1885 found the question of interstate com- 
merce still without regulation. In 1886, a compromise was effected by a committee of 
both houses, and a bill combining the chief features of the Reagan and Cullom bills was 
passed in January, 1887, and signed by the president, Feb. 4. This establishes a commis- 
sion of 5 to investigate complaints, gives shippers the option of complaining to this com- 
mission or of instituting suits in the federal courts, prohibits unjust discrimination between 
persons and places, the giving of special rates, etc., though the commission may relieve 
roads from the operation of the rule, in special cases; requires railroads to publish rates 
and adhere to them, and forbids pooling of freights of different and competing railroads. 
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INTERVAL, in music, is the difference of pitch between sounds in respect to height 
or depth, or the distance on the stave from one note to another, in opposition to the 
unison, which is two sounds exactly of the same pitch. From the nature of our system 
of musical notation, which is on five lines and the four intervening spaces, and from 
the notes of the scale being named by the first seven letters of the alphabet, with repe- 
titions in every octave, it follows that there can only be six different intervals in the 
natural diatonic scale until the octave of the unison be attained. To reckon from C 
upwards, we find the following intervals; thus C to D is a second; C to E isa third; CG 
to F is a fourth; C to G, a fifth; C to A, a sixth; C to B, a seventh; and from C to G 
is the octave, or the beginning of a similar series. Intervals above the octave are 
therefore merely a repetition of those an octave lower; thus from C to D above the 
octave, although sometimes necessarily called a ninth, is neither more nor less than the 
same interval which, at an octave lower, is termed the second. A flat or a sharp placed 
before either of the notes of an interval does not alter the name of the interval, although 
it affects its quality; for example, from C to G¢ is still a fifth, notwithstanding that 
the G is raised a semitone by the sharp. Intervals are classified as perfect, major, and 
minor. Perfect intervals are those which admit of no change whatever without destroy- 
ing their consonance; these are the fourth, fifth, and the octave. Intervals which admit 
of being raised or lowered a semitone, and are still consonant, are distinguished by the 
term major or minor, according as the distance between the notes of the interval is large 
or small. Such intervals are the third and sixth; for example, from C to E is a major 
third, the consonance being in the proportion of 5 to 4; when the E is lowered a semi- 
tone by a flat, the interval is still consonant, but in the proportion of 6 to 5, and is 
called a minor third. The same description applies to the interval of the sixth from 
C to A, and from Cto Ap. The second and seventh, though reckoned as dissonances, 
are also distinguished as major and minor. The terms ‘‘extreme sharp” and ‘‘ dimin- 
ished” are applied to intervals when they are still further elevated or depressed by a 
sharp or a flat. For the mathematical proportions of intervals, see HARMONICS. 


INTES TACY, the state of a person who has died without leaving a wiil. Every 
person in the United States has the right, as one of the incidents of ownership, of 
regulating the succession of his property after his death; that is, of executing a will 
which must comply with certain requisites, so as to show that it was solemnly and 
deliberately made, by which will the owner can give his property to whomsoever he 
pleases. The forms in Scotland differ from those in England and America, and there is 
some restriction on the right of testing or bequeathing property, but in all places the 
principle is, that if no will, or deed equivalent to a will, is executed, or, if a will 
executed is invalid from defect of form, then an intestacy occurs, and the law provides 
an heir or next of kin, in lieu of the owner himself doing so. See Herr; SuccEsston; 
Wii. A person may die partially intestate, for his will may have included only some 
of his property, in which case the property not so included goes to the heir-at-law, or 
next of kin, according as it is real or personal estate, as if no will had been made. But 
it is often a difficult question in construing the will, whether the property not specially 
mentioned was not conveyed by general words to the residuary legatee or devisee—a 
question which turns entirely on the language used in each case. 


INTESTINES. See DiGEsTION, ORGANS AND PROCESS OF. 


INTON'ING, according to the general use of the word, is the recitative form of offer- 
ing prayer. Intoning differs from ordinary reading in having fewer inflections of the 
voice, and these only at stated parts of the prayers, and according to certain rules. 
The greater part of the prayer is recited on one note, the last two or three words being 
sung to the proximate notes of the scale. In the longer prayers, the terminal inflection 
is generally omitted. The words intoning and chanting are sometimes used interchange- 
ably, but, though there is ground common to both, each has a domain peculiar to itself. 
Intoning may be defined as ecclesiastical recitative, and when several voices are 
employed in its performance, they sing, for the most part, in unison, breaking into 
harmony at the termination of the clause or sentence. Chanting embraces recitative 
and rhythm, both divisions being in continuous harmony. In the Anglican service, as 
performed in cathedral churches, ail those parts of the ritual, speaking generally, which 
are not set to rhythmical music, are intoned; these embrace that part of the morning 
and evening service which precedes the daily psalms, the litany, and the prayers in 
general. 

John Marbeck (1550) was the first in England to adapt the offices of the reformed 
church to music; his work contained melody only. He was followed by Thomas Tallis, 
who flourished during the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. 
The grave melody (founded on the ancient usage) and sublime harmonies of Tallis have 
never been equaled, and have continued in use tiil the present day with but slight 
modification. Tallis seems to have invented the form of the Anglican chant now used 
for the psalms. In the Roman Catholic church these are sung to the Gregorian tones. 
See GREGORIAN CHANT. The canticles are sung to rhythmical music of a more elabo- 
rated character, in which form they are technically named ‘services.’ The lessons, 
previous to the last review (1661) of the Book of Common Prayer, were intoned; since 
then, the invariable practice has been to read them. 
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The practice of intoning existed among the Jews at a very early period, and there is 
great probability that the ecclesiastical chant in present use throughout Christendom 
is but a modification of that which formed part of the ancient Jewish ritual. The 
eastern and western churches, at variance on most points, are at one on this. Moham- 
medans also make use of this mode of prayer; and barbarous tribes (American Indians 
and South Sea islanders) are wont to propitiate their false gods in a species of rude 
chant; all which seems to point to some deeply-seated instinct of human nature, and to 
indicate an intuitive perception of the truth, that a solemn and reverential manner, 
distinct from his manner of ordinary intercourse with his fellows, best befits the 
creature in his approaches to the Creator. The Lutheran church and the church of 
England have continued the practice, though only to a permissory and non-essential 
extent. The latter uses it in her cathedral and collegiate churches, and in these vast 
edifices its advantages over reading are strikingly manifest. 


INTOXICATION. Whether induced by fermented liquors or by distilled spirits, it is 
through the alcohol contained in either that the effects of intoxication ensue. These 
may be considered under two heads: 1. As they immediately manifest themselves during 
a single act of intoxication; and, 2. As they gradually arise through the frequent 
repetition of the act. The one refers to the state of drunkenness simply, the other to the 
habit (intemperance). 

The effects of alcohol, in a single act of intoxication, vary according to the way in 
which the spirit has been taken. If swallowed rapidly, in large quantities or in a con- 
centrated form, the agency is that of a powerful narcotic poison. The mode of action 
here is partly through a direct impression by the alcohol on the nerves of the stomach, 
and partly by its absorption into the blood, and its transmission thus to the brain, which 
is proved to take place with great rapidity. The individual falls into a deep stupor, 
from which it is impossible to rouse him, The face is ordinarily livid, with a swollen 
aspect, but sometimes it is ghastly pale. The skin is covered with chilly damps; the 
pulse is feeble, or perhaps wholly imperceptible; the breathing is slow and weak, though 
sometimes laborious and snorting; the eyes are rolled upwards, with contracted, or 
occasionally, dilated pupils; the jaws are clenched, and there are frequently convulsions. 
Where death follows, it may ensue in a few minutes, or after a period varying from a 
single hour to a day. Where the quantity taken is swallowed more slowly, as in 
ordinary drinking, the conseqences are those which are too familiarly known as char- 
acterizing a fit of drunkenness, and are the product of the more gradual and less exces- 
siveabsorption. The first effect is that of a feeling of wellbeing, diffused over the body, 
and imparted to the mind. This gradually leads to a state of exhilaration, and thence 
to boisterous mirth and loquacity, attended at first by a swift transition and vivacity of 
the ideas, but speedily lapsing into indistinctness and confusion. In the increasing 
whirl of excitement, the individual loses all sense of prudence and self-government, 
betrays himself by his indiscretions, provokes pity and ridicule by his follies, or incurs 
danger by his recklessness. Along with this mental condition, the flushed face, flashing 
eye, and throbbing brain show, at first, the corresponding state of excitement of the 
bodily functions; while, along with the subsequent confusion of thought, the reeling 
gait and the look of stolid incomprehension denote the inthrallment that has followed. 
In a further stage, the memory fails, the individual maunders and mumbles in his 
speech, and the surrounding objects, recently seen imperfectly and misapprehended, 
wholly cease to impress him. At length, amid other loathsome concomitants, he sinks 
powerless, and stupor intervenes, from which he again awakens to consciousness after an 
indefinite number of hours; but then usually to suffer from qualms of sickness and 
other feelings of pain and depression, entailed upon him by a natural law as the reaction 
from his excess, and only dispelled after a still longer interval. The outline of the 
effects may vary. With some, the progress of a fit of drunkenness is never attended by 
hilarity or other conspicuous excitement, and a dreamy and subdued forgetfulness seems 
all that is produced or that is sought for. With some, even, it leads toa state of queru- 
lousness or of unreasoning melancholy. With others, the condition is one of furious 
madness, hesitating before no extreme of violence and outrage. 

It is chiefly to the after-effects of the paroxysm that we are to trace the original 
growth and ultimate inveteracy of the drunken habit. The uneasy sensations of depres- 
sion, following upon the excitement of the previous debauch, are sought to be relieved by 
a fresh recurrence to the stimulant; and a morbid appetite is thus created which craves 
its relief, and finds it, in the renewed administration of spirituous drinks, just as the 
natural appetite of hunger develops those sharp disquietudes that are allayed by food. 
This morbid appetite, in so far as it is morbid, may in itself be regarded and treated as 
a disease. But the universal health shows ultimately signs of a more deep injury. The 
cheeks begin to have a bloated and flabby look, with a complexion that either wears a 
peculiar pallor, or verges into shades of purple, while the nose not rarely presents a sus 
picious tinge of crimson. The appetite for ordinary food fails, the digestion is impaired, 
the sleep is disturbed, and the vigor of frame and capacity for exertion sink accordingly, 
the limbs often aching and trembling, and the heart drooping with a miserable feeling 
of nervous exhaustion. Even prior to this, the drunkard is often liable to those minor 
illusions which end in the full development of what is known as the drunkard’s delirium, 
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or delirium tremens, a form of temporary insanity characterized by a state of abject 
terror, with shaking of the limbs, the sufferer fancying that he is surrounded with mon- 
strous phantasms, or that he is devoted otherwise to horrors, disasters, or crimes. One 
effect, and a leading one, of the customary presence of alcohol in the blood of the 
drinker, is to reduce the vitality of that fluid, so that it tends to sustain only the lowest 
forms of nutrition and animalization, and deposits, in great part, merely an inert fat 
within those organs where it should minister to the growth and maintenance of a 
delicate construction, destined for uses essential to life. Thus we have fatty deposits, 
or changes of higher structures into fat, in the heart, the liver, and in the blood-vessels, 
the coats of the last becoming easily ruptured. Hence, liability to diseases of the heart 
and of the liver often followed by dropsies, or to affections of the other intestines, or to 
attacks of apoplexy and palsy. If not cut off abruptly in his career, the life of the 
drunkard becomes one long malady towards its close, the final condition being usually 
one of imbecility of mind and body, yet with throes of suffering to the last. It has been 
authoritatively shown that, while the average expectation of future life to the temperate 
man at 50 may be reckoned at 20 years, that of the drunkard at the same age is only 
four years. Again, between the ages of 21 and 30, the deaths among drunkards have 
been found to be more that five times, and between 31 and 50, more than four times 
what occur among the general community at the like ages. See DipsoMANIA and 
DELIRIUM TREMENS. 

The common law shows but little disposition to afford relief, either in civil or criminal 
cases, from the immediate effects of drunkenness. It has never considered mere drunk- 
enness alone as a sufficient reason for invalidating any act. Thus, it has been held that 
drunkenness in the maker of a negotiable note is no defence against an innocent holder. 
Drunkennessin such a degree as to render the testator unconscious of what he is about, or 
less capable of resisting the influence of others, invalidates a will. Courts of equity, too, 
have declined to interfere in favor of parties pleading intoxication in the performance of 
some civil act; but they have not gone the length of enforcing agreements against such 

arties. 
It has been already stated that strong drink sometimes, in consequence of injury of the 
head, or some peculiar constitutional susceptibility, produces a paroxysm of frenzy im- 
mediately, under the influence of which the person commits a criminal act. Cases of 
this kind have been too seldom tried to make it quite certain how they would be regarded 
in law. It is probable, however, that the plea of insanity would be deprived of its val- 
idity by the fact that, sane or insane, the party was confessedly drunk. In a case where 
injury of the head had been followed by occasional paroxysms of insanity, in one of 
which the prisoner killed his wife, it appeared that he had just been drinking, and that 
intoxication had sometimes brought on the paroxysms, though they were not dlways pre- 
ceded by drinking. The court ruled that if the mental disturbance were produced by 
intoxication it was not a valid defence; and accordingly the prisoner was tried and exe- 
cuted. 


INTRA (Lat., ‘‘on the inside”), often used as a prefix denoting ‘‘ within,” as ¢ntra- 
mural, ‘* within the walls,” etc. 


INTRA'DOS, the under or inner side or soffit of an arch (q.v.), the upper or outer 
curve being called the extrados. 

INTRANSIGEANT. See RocuErort, HENRI. 

INTRANSIGEN'TES, the name of a political party in Spain, comprising the 
extreme radical republicans. The federal republic having been declared, June 8, 1873, 
they combined with the internationals in a communistic movement, which broke out in 
insurrection in several cities at once. Cartagena. was held by them from July, 1878, 
until Jan., 1874, when it was surrendered. These troubles brought about the restora- 
tion of Serrano to the executive government, and led up to the proclamation of Alfonso 
XII. as king of Spain. 


INTRENCHMENT, in a general sense, is any work, consisting of not less than a para- 
pet and a ditch, which fortifies a post against the attack of an enemy. As a means of 
prolonging the defense in a regular work of permanent fortification, intrenchments are 
made in various parts, to which the defenders successively retire when driven in from 
forward works. Bastions are ordinarily intrenched at the gorge by a breastwork and 
ditch, forming either a re-entering angle or a small front of fortification. Such a work 
across the gorge of the Redan at Sebastopol caused the repulse of the British attack in 
Sept., 1855. A cavalier, with a ditch, is also an intrenchment. An army in the field 
often strengthens its position by intrenchments, as by a continued line of parapet and 
ditch, broken into redans and curtains, or by a line with intervals, consisting of detached 
works of more or less pretension flanking each other. See ForTIFICATION. 


INTRODUCTION (Ital. éntroduzione), in music, is a kind of preface or prelude to a fol- 
lowing movement. Formerly, the introduction was only to be found in large musical 
works, such as symphonies, overtures, oratorias, etc. 5 but now it is found in every rondo, 
fantasia, polonaise, waltz, etc., on the principle that it is considered abrupt to begin all 
at once. without preparing the audience for what is to come. In a stricter sense, intro- 
duction is applied to the piece of music with which an opera begins, and which imme- 
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diately follows the overture. In some cases, the overture and introduction are united, 
the composition going on without any formal pause, as in Gluck’s Jphigénie en Tauride, 
Mozart’s Jdomeneo and Don Giovanni. As the overture, which contains a harmonical 
sketch of the opera, should make a permanent impression on the audience, the custom of 
uniting it with the introduction has very properly been discontinued, and the introduc- 
tion treated as an independent movement. 


INTROIT, an anthem, or antiphons, sung by the choir while the priest approaches the 
altar to celebrate high mass. The music to which the introit is sung is exclusively plain 
chant, and is given in the Roman gradual. The antiphonal portion of every introit has 
its special melody. 


INTROMISSION, in Scotch law, is the assumption of legal authority to deal with 
another’s property. It is divided into legal and vicious. Legal intromission is where the 
party is expressly or impliedly authorized, either by adjudgment or deed, to interfere, as 
by drawing the rents or gettingin debts. Vicious intromission is where an heir or next 
of kin, without any authority, interferes with a deceased person’s estate; as, for example, 
where a person not named by a will, or without the authority of any will, collects the 
property of the deceased person, as if he were regularly appointed, 


INTRUSION, the Scotch law-term for a trespass on lands. 

INTUI'TION. See Instinct, and Common SENSE. 

IN TUS-SUSCEPTION, or INVAGINATION, is the term applied to that partial displagw 
ment of the bowel in which one portion of it passes into the portion immediately adjacen, 
to it, just as one part of the finger of a glove is sometimes pulled into an adjacent part 
in the act of withdrawing the hand. In this case, the contained portion of intestine is 
liable to be nipped and strangulated by the portion which contains it, and all the danger 
of hernia (q.v.) results, with far less chance of successful interference on the part of the 
surgeon or physician. It is one of the most frequent and fatal causes of obstruction of 
the bowels. The extent of the intus-susception may vary from a few lines to a foot or 
more. Even when inflammation is set up, the affection, although in the highest degree 
perilous, is not of necessity fatal. The invaginated portion mortifies and sloughs, while 
adhesion is established between the peritoneal surfaces of the upper and lower portions 
at their place of junction, so that the continuity of the tube is preserved, although a 
large portion may be destroyed. If the patient is strong enough to bear the shock of the 
inflammation, gangrene, sloughing, etc., a complete recovery ensues, 

INULIN. See ELECAMPANE, 

INUNDATIONS anp FLOODS are produced by the overflow of the ocean or of rivers. 
To these the low-lying countries adjacent to the sea or rivers are liable. Holland, 
many of whose cities and fields are upon ground snatched from the ocean, presents the 
most frequent scene of these calamities. In the year 860 A.D., the sea rose and swept 
over a portion of the Netherlands, carrying with it vast tracts of land, and changing the 
very shape of the coast. In 1014 a large part of the Netherlands and England, and in 
1134 a part of Flanders, were submerged. In 1164 a part of Friesland and the lowlands 
of the Elbe and Weser were inundated. On All Saints’ day in 1170 the northern part 
of Holland was visited with a flood so terrific that miles of country were swallowed up 
by the encroaching sea, and exactly to a day 400 years later the south of Holland was 
ravaged by the waves, so that Antwerp, Bruges, Hamburg, Rotterdam, and Amsterdam 
were submerged, and 30,000 people perished. In 1277 an inundation from the sea 
destroyed 44 villages; in 1287 by another 80,000 persons were drowned, and the Zuyder 
Zee received its present form and extent. In the 15th c. it is said that 100,000 were 
destroyed through the imperfection of dikes. In 1862 a flood destroyed 80 villages on 
the coast of Nordstrand. The St. Elizabeth flood of 1877 swept away 72 villages, laid 
desolate 50 m. of territory, and altered the course of both the Maas and Rhine. By the 
formation of dunes and an elaborate system of dikes the Dutch have succeeded of late 
years in keeping the restless invader at bay, and thus avoiding a national calamity. 
But while the dunes have done much to save the Netherlands from great loss, yet these 
would have afforded but a partial barrier without dikes. When dikes were first used 
isnot known. In the 7th c. Friesland was diked by king Adgillus, and in the 8th ce. 
Zealand by the Danes and Goths. When Spain ruled Holland, the dikes, not being 
kept in good condition, the engineer Caspar de Robles, governor of Friesland, com- 
pelled the people to repair them, and set his own soldiers to work. 

Other countries besides Holland have suffered from the encroachments of the ocean. 
England, notwithstanding her barrier of high cliffs, has been the victim of several inun- 
dations. In 1607 the greater part of south Devonshire and the neighboring counties 
of Dorset and Cornwall were deluged by a sea-flood that caused a fearful loss of life 
and property. Denmark too, in 1634, was visited with an inundation, when the gea, 
with a mighty sweep which reached even Bremen, Hamburg, and Oldenburg, poured 
over the villages of the Nordland, destroying more than 20,000 human beings and 
150,000 cattle. In 1717 the waters overflowed the northern coast, and ruined an immense 
number of buildings. In 1825 the waters rose to a great height, the flood being ascribed 
to an earthquake. 

The floods from rivers are sometimes beneficial, as, for instance, those of the Nile, 
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which fertilize with their deposit the alluvial plains. But for the most part they are 
destructive, and those of modern times have been more disastrous than earlier ae 

The direct cause of river-floods is the discharge of water into the channels more rapidly 
than it 1s carried off. The most effectual remedy against these disasters is high ae 
solid dikes, though even these are sometimes unavailing, In 1829 an inundation 
occurred at Dantzic, occasioned by the Vistula breaking through its dikes, when 4,000 
houses were destroyed, many lives lost, and 10,000 cattle perished. In France Oct 

31 to Nov 4, the Saone poured its waters into the Rhone, broke throuch its banks, 
covered 60,000 acres, and inundated several cities and towns. The Saone had not risen 
so high for 238 years. May 12, 1849, there was an inundation of the Mississippi at 
New Orleans, when 160 squares and 1600 houses were flooded. At different times the 
inundations of the Ohio, Mississippi, and other rivers have destroyed much propert 

and many lives. The most destructive inundation of modern times is that whic 

occurred in Hungary, March 12, 1879. Szegedin, the second commercial town in Hun- 
gary, was nearly destroyed by the bursting of the dikes of the river Theiss, The first 
intimation of the coming calamity was given Monday, March 10, when two of the three 
dams protecting the town gave way, and Dorozsma near Szegedin, containing 400 houses 

was totally destroyed. Though 5,000 men were immediately set to work on the remain- 
ing embankment, two days later it burst, and the waters, aided by a gale, rushed forth 
with terrific violence, carrying away part of the railway station and rolling-stock and 
flooding the town with many feet of water. Two-thirds of the town were submerged 

including the citadel, the post and telegraph offices; and whole rows of houses fell. The 
synagogue fell in, crushing many who had sought refuge in it, and the inmates of the 
orphanage were buried in its ruins. Two manufactories were burned. To add to the 
horrors of the scene the city was in darkness, the gas-works being 15 ft. in the water: 
80,000 people were houseless, and from 4,000 to 6,000 supposed to have been drowned. 
Of 9,700 houses all but 261 were destroyed. A hundred square miles in the neichbor- 
hood of Szegedin were flooded and the crops of the district lost. So sudden and violent 
was the flood that, instead of five or six hours which it was calculated the flood would 
take to spread through the town, scarcely an hour and a half had passed before Szegedin 
was submerged. ‘lhe most serious disaster of its kind ever known in the United States 
was caused by the bursting of a reservoir at Johnstown. Penn. May 31st 1889, b 

which more than 6000 lives were lost. Bad 


INUUS, or Innuvs, a genus of apes to which the Barbary ape (q.v.) belongs. The 
Barbary ape is J. sylvanus. 


INVALIDES, wounded veterans of the French army, maintained at the expense of 
the state. The Hotel des Invalides is an establishment in Paris where a number of these 
old soldiers are quartered. Its chapel contains the tomb of the great Napoleon, and is 
an object of much attraction to all visitors. It was founded by Louis XIV. in 1671. and 
during his reign and for a long time afterwards it was a place of retirement for the aved 
servants of court favorites as well as for invalided soldiers; but this abuse was put toan 
end by St. Germain, in Louis XV.’s reign. In 1789 the hdtel had a revenue of $350- 
000, but during the time of the republic its property was alienated and the institution 
supported from the public revenue. The hotel can accommodate 5000 men, but the 
actual number of inmates is now much below this. 

INVALID ING signifies the return home or to a more healthy climate, of soldiers or 
sailors whom wounds or the severity of foreign service has rendered incapable of active 
duty. The man invalided returns to his duty as soon as his restored health justifies the 
step. 

INVARIABLE PLANE. The position of a point in space is determined—as explained 
in the article Co-orDINATES—by referring it to planes intersecting one another at right 
angles; and in ascertaining the motion of the point by this means, the planes must 
either be immovable or allowance must be made for their altered position, an operation 
of considerable complexity. In astronomy none of the obviously marked planes, such 
as that of the ecliptic (q.v.) or of the equator (q.v.), possess this requisite quality of 
fixity so as to form a convenient basis for determining the position of heavenly bodies 
with absolute exactness. Laplace, therefore, conferred a boon on astronomy, when he 
discovered that in the solar system there does exist ‘‘an invariable plane, about which 
the orbits perpetually oscillate, deviating from it only to a very small extent on either 
side. This plane passes through the center of gravity of the solar system, and it is so 
situated that if all the planets be projected on it, andif the mass of each planet be mul- 
tiplied into the area, corresponding to any given time which is described by the projected 
radius vector, the sum of such products will be amaximum. By means of this property, 
which is independent of any particular epoch, it will be easy for astronomers in future 
ages to determine the exact position of the plane, and to compare observations together 
by means of it” (Grant's History of Physical Astronomy). Such a plane is not peculiar 
to the solar system, but must exist in all systems where the bodies are acted on by no 
other force than their mutual attraction. See Forcs. 

INVEC TA ET ILLATA, a phrase used in Scotch law to denote all things which a 
tenant has brought upon the premises, as his household furniture, tools, utensils, ete. ; 
also, in case of thirlage, all corn brought within the limits of the thirl or servitude, 
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INVECT'ED, or INVECKED. See ENGRAILED. 


INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES alphabetically arranged. Alphabet of letters alone 
first used by the Pheenicians. First iron Anckors originated with the Greeks; the 
Rogus, also known as Honibal’s, invented in 1838, Balloons first used by Montgolfier, 
in 1783. Barometer, invented by Torricelli, 1643. | Bayonets, by Puséygur, 1640. Beet 
Sugar, first used in France in time of Napoleon I. because he would not allow the 
British cane sugar to come into the country. Bessemer Steel, Henry Bessemer, 1859. 
Chloroform, by Simpson, 1548. Chronometer, John Harrison, 1762. Circulation of Blood, 
Harvey, 1616. Clocks, first used in England in eleventh century. Compass, invented in 
Europe in twelfth century, although used in China centuries before. Copernican System, 
by Copernicus, 1543. Cotton Gin, Eli Whitney, 1798. Hlectric Light, Thomas Edison, 
1879. Hlectricity, discovered and named by Dr. Gilbert in 1651; lightning proved to be 
the same by Franklin in 1752; its relation to magnetism shown by Oersted, 1819, and by 
Faraday, 1838. Hrygmatoscope, M. G. Trouve, 1890. Evolution Theory, Darwin and 
Wallace, 1858. Gas Lighting, at Redruth, in Cornwall, by Wm. Murdoch, 1792. Glass, 
discovered by the Phoenicians by accident, oldest Glass Factory, at Forét-Eu, Normandy, 
founded in second century, see Guass. Gun Cotton, by Bracounot, 1833. Gun Powder, 
by Schwarz, about 1320, but more probably due to the Moors, who used it in Spainas early 
as 1280. Kaleidoscope, by Sir David Brewster, in 1817. Laws of Gravitation, Newton, 1682. 
Lithography, Aloys Senefelder, 1796. Life-boat, Lionel Lukin, 1785; Life-mortar, Capt. 
Manley, 1807; Life-bell, Admiral Ward, 1854. Locomotive, George Stephenson, 1814. 
Magic Lantern, Athanasius Kircher, 1646. Microscope, by Janssen or Zansz, 1590. Mon- 
ttors (war vessels), by John Ericsson, 1862. Penny Postage, Sir Rowland Hill, 1640. 
Pianoforte, Cristofori, 1720. Printing, Lawrence Coster, 1422; Metal Type, John Gut- 
tenberg, 1438; known to the Chinese as early as the sixth century. Hoe’s Printing Press, 
1847. Phonograph, by Edison, 1878. Phonography, by Isaac Pitman, 1837. Photog- 
raphy, by Niepce, 1828. Safety Lamp, by Davy, 1816. Sewing Machine, by Elias 
Howe, 1841. Specific Gravity, Archimedes, 3d century B.c.  Spectroscope, by Gustav 
Robert Kirchhoff, 1824. Spectrum Analysis, Kirchhoff and Bunsen, 1860. Spinning 
Jenny, by Hargreaves, 1767. Steamboat, Robert Fulton, 1807. Steam-engine, by 
Newcomen, 1705, and improved by Watts 1768. Steam-heating, by Watts, 1784. Sun 
Dial, by Anaximander, 7th century B.c. Telegraph, by Morse, 1835. Telephone, by 
Alexander Bell, 1876. TZelescope, by Hans Lippersheim and Jacob Adriansz, 1608. 
Thermometer, by Fahrenheit, 1720. Type Setting Machine, Otto Mergenthaler. Type- 
writer, Sholes and Glidden, 1867. Vaccination, Jenner, 1796. Velocipede, Karl von 
Drais, 1817. Weaving Loom, Cartwright, 1785. 

INVENTORY, a list or schedule of goods or property setting forth the particulars, so 
as to inform parties interested. The term is used in America in reference to an executor 
or administrator making out a list of the deceased person’s effects. In Scotland it is 
also used in reference to the property of an infant, pupil, or minor, whose estate is under 
the care of a guardian, tutor, curator, judicial factor. In Scotland it is also used in 
connection with the various pleadings and deeds and documents produced or used in a 
suit or action, then called an inventory of process. So as to an inventory of titles, that 
is, the titles of an estate shown to a purchaser. 


INVERA’RAY, a small royal and parliamentary burgh and seaport of Scotland, the 
county town of Argyleshire, is picturesquely situated on the w. shore of loch Fyne, where 
the river Aray falls into the loch, 45 m. n.w. of Glasgow. It consists of one principal 
street running parallel to the loch, and a square with a church in the center. An obelisk, 
standing near the church, commemorates the death of 17 gentlemen, ail Campbells, who 
were executed here without trial in 1685, for their adherence to Presbyterianism. Close 
to the town stands Inveraray castle, the chief residence of the dukes of Argyle. Invera- 
ray, the ancient town, the capital of the West Highlands, was situated at some distance 
to then. of the present town. Nota vestige of it nowremains. The trade of Inveraray 
is chiefly in herring-fishing. Pop. in ’91, 748. 

INVERCARGILL, a t. in the province of Otago, New Zealand, and the capital of the 
county of Southland, lies at the mouth of the New river. It possesses a number of 
banks and several churches. The surrounding district is principally taken up with 
pastoral operations. The town is a telegraph station, and several newspapers are pub- 
lished. Itisaterminus of 3railways. The harbor has good anchorage for vessels under 
1,000 tons. Pop. ’91, 4,950. 

INVERNESS’, a royal, parliamentary, and municipal burgh, situated at the mouth, 
and mostly on the right bank, of the river Ness. It is the chief town of the county 
to which it gives name, and may be regarded as the capital of the Highlands. Its 
environs, well cultivated, and beautifully wooded, are almost surrounded by moun- 
tains and hills of various heights, forming altogether a most picturesque and interest- 
ing landscape. Pop. ’91, 20,855. The Caledonian canal passes within one mile of the 
town. It unites with Fortrose, Nairn, and Forres in returning one member to parlia- 
ment. The first charters of Inverness as a burgh are granted by king William the lion 
(1165-1214 a.p.). By one of these it is stipulated that when the king has made a ditch 
round the burgh, the burgesses shall make a palisade on the edge of the ditch, and keep 
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it in good repair forever. In 1411 the town was burned by Donald, lord of the isles, on 
his way to Harlaw (q.v.). Macaulay, writing of the year 1689, describes Inverness as ‘‘a 
Saxon colony among the Celts, a hive of traders and artisans in the midst of a population 
of loungers and plunderers, a solitary outpost of civilization in a region of barbarians.” 
The castle-hill, on the s. side of the town, part of an old sea-terrace, was the site of a 
castle, which, in 13803, was taken by the adherents of king Edward I. of England, but 
subsequently retaken by those of king Robert Bruce. King James I. is said to have held 
a parliament in the castle in 1427. An iron suspension-bridge, constructed in 1855, con- 
nects the two parts of the town. In the High street stands the town-cross, and beside it 
the famous Clach-na-cudain, a lozenge-shaped blue slab, formerly regarded as the palla- 
dium of the burgh. In the same street are the town-hall and exchange, built in 1708. 
Of the old religious foundations of Inverness, there is little more than mere tradition. 
The Dominicans seem to have had a monastery, founded by king Alexander Ii., in 1283. 
The Franciscans also are believed to have had a convent in the town. Among more 
modern buildings and foundations may be enumerated Raining’s school, established - 
1747; the spire of the old jail, 150 ft. high, built in 1791, curiously twisted by the earth- 
quake of 1816, and since readjusted; the royal academy, 1792; the county buildings and 
jail, on the site of the castle, 1835; and St. Andrew’s cathedral, a fine Gothic building, 
the foundation-stone of which was laid in Oct., 1866. 

INVERNESS, aco. of Cape Breton island, Nova Scotia, Canada; pop. 791, 28,000; 
soil fertile. Coal and petroleum are found. Fishing and agriculture are the chief occu- 
pations of the people. Capital, Port Hood. 


INVERNESS-SHIRE, the largest co. of Scotland, includes Badenoch, Glenroy, and the 
valley of the Spey on the e.; Lochaber on the s.; Glenelg, Glen Garry, Arisaig, Moydart, 
and Fraser’s county on the w.; Glen Urquhart and Glen Morriston towards the center. 
It includes also Strathglass on the n., and several of the Western islands, viz., Skye, 
Harris, north and south Uist, and Barra, etc. The mainland portion lies between n. lat. 
56° 40’ and 57° 36’, and w. long. 3° 30’ and 5° 55’; and is bounded on the e. by the coun- 
ties of Aberdeen, Banff, Elgin, and Nairn; on the s. by Perth and Argyleshire; on the 
w. by the Atlantic and Ross-shire; and on the n. by Ross-shire. It measures 
from n.e. tos.w. 85 m., and from n.w. to s.e. 57 m.; and has an area of 4,256 sq.m., 
of which more than two-thirds consist of barren heath. The wildest and most moun- 
tainous portion is towards the w., comprising a tract 70 m. in extent, and designated the 
Rough Bounds, 'The most extensive moss in Great Britain lies on the s. of Badenoch, 
where, in the naturally formed wooded islands, large herds of deer find a refuge. These 
mosses had at one time been mostly, if not wholly, covered with trees, some of them 
of great magnitude. Pop. ’81, 90,454; ’91, 90,121. 

INVERSION, in music, is the transposing of one of the two notes of an interval by 
an octave upwards or downwards, to a position the reverse of that which it before occu- 
pied with respect to the other note, so that if the transposed note was the lower note of 
the two, it shall now be the higher one, and vice versé. The new interval thus formed 
takes its name from the complement of the octave; for example, a unison inverted 
becomes an octave, a second becomes a seventh, a third becomes a sixth, a fourth 
becomes a fifth, a fifth becomes a fourth, a sixth becomes a third, a seventh becomes 2 
second, and an octave becomes a unison. ‘The following shows how these arise: 
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By inversion diminished intervals become augmented, and augmented become dimin- 
ished; major become minor, and minor become major; but perfect intervals are also 
perfect when inverted. For inversion of chords, see CHorD. An important use is also 
made of the word inversion, in reference to a whole passage or phrase, for which see 
article COUNTERPOINT. 


INVER TEBRATE ANIMALS, Jnvertebrata, are those animals which have not a verte. 
bral column or spine. The division of animals into vertebrate and duwvertebrate is a 
natural and unavoidable one, acknowledged in all systems of zoology. But these groups 
being formed, the one on a positive and the other on a negative character, are by Bo 
means of equal value in the classification of the animal kingdom. In Cuvier’s system, 
the invertebrate animals form three of the great divisions of the animal kingdom—viz., 
mollusca, articulata, and radiata, each of which, like veretebrata, exhibits a peculiar type 
of structure. There are also animals of lower organization than those which can with 
certainty be referred to these divisions, although included by Cuvier amongst the 
radiata, forming the acrita and protozoa of recent systems. Amongst the lower inverte- 
brate animals, much more than amongst vertebrate animals, the arrangement into 
groups must be regarded as at present, in a great measure, tentative and provisional; 
although in the higher departments of invertebrate zoology many of the classes and 
other groups are very well defined. The organization of some of them, as insects, 
however different from that of vertebrate animals, is not evidently lower, but exhibits 
a perfection as admirable as in any of them, whilst all vital powers are most fully dis- 
played. 
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For the sake of definiteness we append the following synopsis as a general classifu 
cation according to the latest and best authorities, of the principal divisions of the 
invertebrate branch of the animal kingdom, including classes, orders. and most of the 
families. It will serve, also, as a reference or index to the various articles scattered 
throughout the work, which specially treat of genera and species. The etymology of 
the principal names is usually given except when found in the articles referred to. 

Sus-k1napom IJ. Protozoa, first or lowest animals; very simple, mostly micro- 
scopic; body composed of a jelly-like, albuminous substance, having no nervous, and no 
distinct circulatory .system; usually no mouth and no special digestive cavity. See 
PROTOZOA. 

Ciass A. GREGARINIDA (Lat. gregarius, living together in numbers). Very minute 
organisms inhabiting the interior of insects and other animals. They have no power 
to throw out prolongations as in rhizopoda. This class has only one order. See GRE- 
GARINES, 

Cuiass B. Ruizopopa (q.v.). Protozoa having the power of throwing out and retract- 
ing prolongations (pseudopodia) of the body substance; no mouth, with few exceptions. 
Divided into five orders: : 

Order I, Monera (Gr. monas, unit). Minute organisms having the power of throw- 
ing out thread-like prolongations, which are a part of the structureless body (sarcode). 
These pseudopodia branch out in all directions, interlacing and anastomosing. When 
at rest the body is more or less globular. There is no nucleus or contractile vesicle. 

Order IT. Amebea (Gr. amotbos, changing). Rhizopods which are usually naked, 
having short, blunt pseudopodia which do not anastomose. They contain a nucleus and 
one or more contractile vesicles. 'The amceba or proteus animalcule is the type of the 
order. It is a microscopic animal, which makes its appearance in vegetable fresh-water 
infusions. It is composed of two layers of gelatinous matter, called the entosarc and 
the endosarc, or outer and inner layers. The endosarc contains the nucleus and contrac- 
tile vesicle or vesicles, and also cavities called vacuoles. There are no traces of any 
nervous system in the ameeba, and yet it possesses locomotive power. 

Order III. Foraminifera (Lat. foramen, an aperture). Rhizopods in which the body 
is protected by a shell or ¢est, usually composed of carbonate of lime. Body not divided 
into entosarc and endosarc, as in amceba; and there is neither nucleus nor contractile 
vesicle. Pseudopodia long, thread-like, and interlacing. The foraminifera are mostly 
marine. Dr. Carpenter says that foraminiferous fauna probably have a greater modern 
range of seas than at any previous period, but there is no indication of any tendency 
to elevation to a higher type. There are vast deposits of them in the deeper portions of 
the Atlantic ocean, where the water is warmed by heated currents. There are several 
genera and species, many of them presenting rarely beautiful forms. Foraminifera have 
been found in paleozoic and mesozoic formations, and the eozodn Canadense, found in the 
Laurentian rocks of Canada, has been thought to be a gigantic foraminifer. ‘See Fora- 
MINIFERA. 

Order IV. Radiolaria (Lat. radius). Rhizopods having a siliceous shell or test, or 
siliceous spicules, and pseudopodia standing out like radiating filaments, sometimes 
interlacing. There are three families. 

Family 1. Acanthrometrina, minute globular bodies, surrounded by siliceous, radiat- 
ing spines, often floating near the surface of the ocean, sometimes in great numbers. 

Family 2. Polycistina. Nearly related to foraminifera, the principal difference being 
that the shells are flinty instead of calcareous. The siliceous shell is sometimes exceed- 
ingly beautiful. They are all microscopic, and have a wide distribution in the ocean. 
They are also abundant tertiary fossils. 

Family 3. Thalassicollida (Gr. thalassa, sea, and kolla, glue). Rhizopods having 
‘* structureless cysts containing cellular elements and sarcode, and surrounded by a layer 
of sarcode, giving off pseudopodia, which commonly stand out like rays, but some- 
times have the form of a network” (Huxley). They are simple, or composite. The 
three best known genera of the family are spherozoun, collosphera, and thalassicolla. They 
abound in most seas, floating near the surface; size, from an inch in diameter down- 
wards. 

Order V. Spongida or Porifera (q.v.). ‘‘Sarcode bodies destitute of a mouth, and 
united into a composite mass which is traversed by canals opening on the surface, and 
is almost always supported by a frame-work of horny fibers, or of siliceous or calcare- 
ous spicula” (Allman). See SPoneE. 

Ciass C. InFusorta (Lat. énfusum, an infusion). Protozoa usually provided with 
a mouth and rudimentary stomach. They have vibrating cilia or contractiie filaments, 
but no pseudopodia; bodies microscopic, usually consisting of three layers; occur in 
infusions. Divided into three orders: 

Order I Ciliata (Lat. cilium, an eyelash). Infusoria in which the outer layer of the 
body has more or less vibratile cilia, or hair-like organs, for Jocomotion or procuring 
food. Some are provided also with jointed bristles; others have hooks for attachin 
themselves to other bodies. The typical members of the order are paramecium an 
vorticella (q.v.). See INFUSORIA. 

Order I Suctoria. Infusoria in which the body is covered with a number of radi- 
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ating, retractile, filamentous tubes, having at their extremities suctorial disks, by means 
of which they obtain food. 

Order III. Flagellata. Infusoria having lash-like filaments (flagella) and occasionally 
cilia. Some have one and some two flagella, and some are composed of numerous 
zodids, each with a single flagellum and projecting membranous collar, all contained 
in a slimy sarcode, and forming a cylindrical colony. 

Sus-kineDoM IJ. Ca:LeENTERATA. This sub-kingdom is the modern representa- 
tive of the Radiata of Cuvier, with the following exceptions: The echinodermata and 
solecida have been removed to form annuloida; all of protozoa, to form that sub- 
kingdom; and polyzoa have been placed with mollusca. The remainder of radiata con- 
stitute celenterata, a name proposed by Frey and Leuckhart, from Gr. koilos, hollow, 
and enteron, the bowel. The principal feature of this sub-kingdom is the peculiar 
Structure of the digestive apparatus; the body cavity and the stomach being one and 
the same. In some of the ccelenterata, however, there is a wide membranous tube 
leading from the mouth into the general interior cavity. This sub-kingdom is divided 
into two classes, hydrozoa and actinozoa. See Ponyrt. 

Cuiass A. Hyprozoa (Gr. hudra and zoén, animal; hydra animal). Cclenterata in 
which the walls of the digestive cavity entirely coincide with those of the body cavity. 
The reproductive organs are external processes of the body. They are all aquatic, 
mostly marine. The hydrozoa are divided into six sub-classes: 

Sus-cLass I. Hyproma. See Hyprorps, This sub-class comprises six orders: 

Order I. Hydrida. Fresh-water polyp; only one genus, hydra, including various 
species. 

Order II. Corynida (Gr. korune, a club). Pipe coralline (q.v.), (tubularia). The order 
is entirely marine, with one exception. The reproductive elements are developed in 
distinct buds or sacs, which are external processes of the body, called by professor All- 
man, gonosphores. 'There are great variations in the form of these generative buds. In 
some species they are mere sac-protuberances called sporosacs. There is an advance 
in structure in the different genera, the gonosphore being sometimes composed of a bell- 
shaped disk, called the gonocalyx. 

Order ITI. Sertularida (Lat. sertum, a wreath). The animals of this order resemble 
the corynida in becoming permanently fixed after their embryonic condition. Each 
polypite consists of a soft, contractile and extensible body, having at its distal extremity 
a mouth surrounded by prehensile tenacles. The internal arrangement of the whole 
organism is exceedingly interesting. See PoLypr: SERTULARIA. 

Order IV. Campanularida (Lat. campanula, a bell). This order resembles sertula- 
rida, but the gonosphores are usually detached as free-swimming meduse, instead of 
being permanently attached. 

Order V. Thecomeduse. Prof. Allman has recently described a remarkable hydrozoén 
which he regards as the type of a new order. It is always found embedded in a species 
of sponge, which it permeates by chitinous (see CHITIN) tubes, opening on the surface. 
See STEPHANOSCYPHUS MIRABILIS. 

Order VI. Meduside or Hydromeduside (acalephe in part). The animals included in 
this order have often been placed in a distinct sub-class (discophora) of hydrozoa, but 
they are now generally regarded as simply an order of hydroid zoéphytes. They com. 
prise most of the smaller organisms commonly known as jelly-fishes or sea-nettles, from 
the property of causing a stinging to any part of the human body which may be 
touched by them. See ACALEPHZ. 

Sus-cLass II. SrpHonopHora (Gr. siphon and phero, I carry. All of this sub-class 
are permanently free, and composite. They are very beautiful, delicate organisms, 
chiefly inhabiting the surface of tropical seas. There are two orders: 

Order I. Calycophoride (Gr. kalyx, a cup, and phero, I carry). The bodies of the 
polypites in this order are distinctly divided into three portions, called proximal, median, 
and distal. The proximal ends are provided with protecting plates called bracts. The 
calycophoride have swimming bells by which they propel themselves through the 
water. Huxley divides this order into four families: diphyde, spheronectidee, prayide, 
and hippopodide. 

Order IT. Physophoride (Gr. physa, an air-bladder). The polypites of this order 
resemble those of the preceding in form, but the tenacles are more complicated, and 
are sometimes several inches in length. They also have peculiar bodies, called feelers, 
or pulpi, which resemble immature polypites. The reproductive organs are developed 
upon special processes, called gonoblastidia, which sometimes remain permanently 
attached, or are thrown off as free-swimming medusoids. The genus physalia is the 
Portuguese man-of-war. See PuysaurA. The order is divided into several families by 
Huxley. 

Sark ae III. Lucernaripa (Lat. ducerna, a lamp). These are the sea-blubbers, 
sea-jellies, hidden-eyed medusx. Divided into three orders: 

Order I. Lucernaride. This order comprises those lucernarida which have only a 
single polypite, and are fixed, but only fora time. Reproductive elements developed 
in the walls of the umbrella, without the intervention of free zodéids. 

Order II, Pelagide (Gr. pelagos, sea). ‘These animals, like the preceding, have only 
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a single polypite, but have an umbrella with marginal tentacles in which are developed 
the reproductive elements. 

Order IIT. Rhizostomide (root-mouthed lucernaride). In this order the reproductive 
elements are developed in free zoéids, produced by fission from attached lucernaroids, 
The umbrella of generative zodids is without marginal tentacles, and the polypites are 
numerous, forming with the genetalia a dendriform mass depending from the umbrella 
(Greene). See ACALEPHA. 

Sup-cLass LV, GRaproLtitipa (Gr. grapho, I write). Rhabdophora of Allman. 
The members of this sub-class are all extinct, but their nearest living allies are the ser- 
tularians. Their structure is not easily made out. They are generally found in pyrit- 
ous impressions, having a silvery luster, in the Silurian formations, and are character- 
istic fossils. See GRAPTOLITES and SERTULARIA. 

Sus-cLass V. HypDROCORALLIN&. This sub-class has been formed by Mr. Moseley 
for the reception of two groups of marine animals which produce a regular skeleton of 
carbonate of lime, often of large size, and which have been hitherto generally referred 
to the corals. See MILLEPORE 

Cuass B. Acrrnozoa (Gr. actin, a ray). Ccolenterata, in which the imperfect 
stomach, or wide tube, which is so called, empties into the body cavity, which latter is 
divided into a number of compartments by vertical partitions. The reproductive organs 
are internal. As in hydrozoa, the tissues are chiefly divided into two layers, an ecto- 
derm and an endoderm, but there is more tendency to the formation of special organs, 
and in some of the members of the class muscular fibers are well developed. No vas- 
cular system has been found in any of the actinozoa, nor any traces of a nervous sys- 
tem except in ctenophora. Most of the actinozoa are permanently fixed. Sea-anemones 
have some locomotive power, and one order, ctenophora, above mentioned, consists of 
aetive, free-swimming organisms. Many of the class secrete a horny or calcareous skele- 
ton called a coral, or corallum. The actinozoa are divided into four orders: 

Order I. Zoantharia (Gr. zoén, animal, and anthos, a flower). In this order the soft 
parts are disposed in multiples of five or six, typically six, and they also have simple 
tentacles, usually numerous. The zoantharia are divided into three sub-orders: 

Sub-order I. Zoantharia malacodermata. In these organisms there is either no coral- 
lum or a pseudocorallum in the form of adventitious spicules scattered through the 
soft parts. This sub-order comprises three families: 

Family 1, Actinide. These are commonly known as sea-anemones. They have no 
corallum or only a pseudocorallum, and are seldom compound. They have locomotive 
power. 

Hamily 2. Ilyanthide. No corallum; polyps single and free, with rounded tapering 
base. The genus ilyanthus is in most respects identical with the ordinary actine, but 
the base of its conical body is much attenuated, and ‘by separating allows of a free 
existence. 

Family 3. Zoanthide. These organisms are in colonies, and exist in the form of a 
erust or of creeping roots, and have no power of locomotion. 

Sub-order II. Zoantharia sclerobasica. These are the black corals, and are always 
composite, composed of a number of polypes united by a common, fleshy material, 
which is thin and internally supported by a simple or branched horny axis called a 
sclerobase. The polypes do not secrete a calcareous, but a horny corallum, and they 
generally have six simple tentacles. All the black corals form colonies, which are fixed 
to some foreign object. 

Sub-order III. Zoantharia, Sclerodermata, or Madreporide. The animals comprising 
this sub-order include most of the coral-producing zodéphytes of recent seas. 

Order II. Alyconaria. The asteroid polyps. ‘Tentacles fringed; soft parts arranged 
in multiples of four instead of five or six, as in zoantharia. All the members of this 
order are composite, the whole colony forming a branched mass, with the exception of 
one genus, haimeta. Divided into five families: 1. alcyonide; 2. tubiporide; 3. pen- 
natulide; 4. gorgonide; and 5. heliophoride; the fifth family being recently founded 
by Mr. Moseley. The alconyum, or ‘‘dead-men’s toes,” may be regarded as the type of 
the family alcyonide. The tubiporids contain the organ-pipe corals, the corallum 
being composed of bright scarlet cylinders united by plates. See Corau, PoLypi, Gor- 
GONIA, ALCYONIUM, and PENNATULA. 

Order ITI. Rugosa (Lat. rugosus, wrinkled). This order is extinct, and, excepting 
holocystis elegans of the cretaceous formation, their fossils do not occur in rocks later 
than the paleozoic, and therefore are known only by the characteristics of the corallum. 
The rugosa are divided into four families: 1. stauride; 2. cyathaxonide; 8. cyatho- 
phyllide; 4. cystiphyllide. 

Order IV. Ctenophora (Gr. kteis, a comb, and phero, Icarry). ‘‘ Transparent, oceanic, 
gelatinous actinozoa, swimming by means of ctenophores, or parallel rows of cilia dis- 
posed in comb-like plates” (Greene). The order comprises five families: 1. calymmide; 
2. cestide; 3. callianiride; 4. pleurobrachiade; 5. beroide. See Brrér. The ces- 
tide have a flat, ribbon-shaped body at right angles to the direction of the digestive 
tract, and three or four feet long (Venus’s girdle). The pleurobrachiade, the typical 
family, have a transparent, colorless, spherical, melon-shaped body, in which the two 
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poles of the spheroid are called oral and apical, the rest of the body constituting the 
interpolar region. There is a transverse mouth at the oral pole opening into a fusiform 
digestive cavity, in the lower part of which there are peculiar brown cells performing, 
it is supposed, the functions of a liver. The interpolar region, or body, is traversed by 
eight meridianal bands or ctenophores, elevated transversely into a number of ridges, 
each having a fringe of cilia, forming a comb-like plate. Besides these comb-like ridges, 
there are two long, tentacular processes, also fringed with curved cilia, forming singu- 
larly beautiful and interesting organs. See CrENOPHORE. 

Sub-kingdom III, Echinodermata (Gr. echinos, hedgehog, and derma, skin; from hav- 
ing aspiny skin). The echinodermata, including the sea-urchins, star-fishes, etc., were 
formerly included in the sub-kingdom radiata, but they form a very distinct group, and 
although they have been classified by prof. Huxley, on account of some remarkable 
affinities with the lower worms, as the tape-worm and other intestinal parasites, in a 
sub-kingdom called annuloida, the weight of authority inclines to a separation into a 
distinct group, constituting a sub-kingdom. The echinodermata may be defined as 
follows: Simple marine organisms, the body of the adult more or less conspicuously 
radiate, that of the young often distinctly bilateral. Nervous system radiate, composed 
of an esophageal ring and radiating branches. Sexes generally distinct, rarely united. 
They are commonly known as sea-urchins, star-fishes, brittle stars, feather-stars, sea- 
lilies, sea-cucumbers, etc. The echinodermata are divided into seven orders: 

Order I. Orinoidea (Gr. krinon, a lily, and eidos, form). Sea-lilies; feather-star (q.v.); 
medusa-head crinoid; pentacrinus (q.v.); stone-lily—encrinus lilitformis. See ENort- 
NITES and CRINOIDEA. 

Order IT. Blastoidea (Gr. blastos, a bud, and e¢dos, form). These animals are all 
extinct, and their fossils are found in the paleozoic formations, chiefly in the carbonif- 
erous rocks. The body was fixed to the sea-bottom by a short, jointed pedicel, and in 
many respects resembled the following. 

Order IIT, Oystordea (Gr. kystis, a bladder). These organisms are also extinct, and 
their fossils are confined to the paleozoic age. The body was, in most instances, fixed 
to the sea-bottom by a short, jointed, calcareous pedicel, and was more or less spherical 
and covered with numerous polygonal, calcareous plates accurately fitted together. On 
the upper surface there were two, and sometimes three, apertures, the use of which is a 
matter of controversy. One was, probably, for the mouth, one for locomotion, and the 
third for voiding excreta. 

Order IV. Ophiuroidea (Gr. ophis, a snake; oura, a tail; and e/dos, form). Sand-stars 
—ophiuria; brittle stars—ophiocoma. 

Order V. Asteroidea (star-formed)  Star-fishes (q.v.); cross-fish—wraster, sun-star— 
solaster; cusion-star—goniaster. 

Order Vi. Hehinoidea, sea-urchins, sea-eggs, heart-urchins. Sexes distinct. See 
ECHINUS. 

Order VII. Holothuroidea, vermiform or slug-like echinoderms, with a leathery skin, 
in which calcareous granules and spicules are developed; mouth surrounded by a circlet 
of tentacles; larva vermiform, and without a skeleton; sexes usually distinct. The 
members of this order are commonly known as trepangs, sea-cucumbers, etc., and are 
the most highly organized of all the echinodermata. There is a long, convoluted intes- 
tine, and a special respiratory or water-vascular system is often developed in the form 
of arborescent tubes. Ata certain period the young are barrel-shaped, having trans- 
verse rings of cilia, by means of which they rotate rapidly on their long axis, and have 
been at this stage of existence described as a distinct genus, under the name of auricu- 
laria. In the adult typical holothurians, locomotion is produced by means of rows of 
ambulacral tube-feet, or by alternate extension and contraction of the body, but in 
some members the animal moves by means of spicula distributed in the integument. See 
HOLoTHuRIA. 

The echinodermata began their existence in the lower Silurian formation, and their 
remains are found in most sedimentary rocks up to the present time. The cystoidea 
and blastoidea are extinct, and not more recent than paleozoic. Many crinoids are 
extinct, having their greatest development in paleozoic time. In the triassic formation 
is found the beautiful stone-lily. In the Jurassic occurs the pear-encrinite, and in the 
chalk the tortoise-encrinite. Fossils of asteroidea abound in both upper and lower 
Silurian rocks, as paleogaster, a beautiful form. Many rare and beautiful fossils 
abound in the oolite, as goniaster, plumaster, and uriaster, The ophiuroidea are rare 
fossils, the protaster Sedgwickii being an example, found in the silurian; but most 
of the members are more recent, many reaching to the present time. The echinoidea are 
represented in the paleozoic rocks by only one family, but numerous fossils are found 
in mesozoic and recent periods. The echinoids of the secondary and tertiary formations 
resemble present forms in not having more than twenty rows of calcareous plates. _ 

Sup-KINGDOM IV. ANNULOSA (Lat. annulus, a ring). The members of this sub-king- 
dom have a body which is usually more or less. elongated, and always bilaterally sym- 
metrical instead of radiate. Usually the body is divided into segments, which may be 
definite or indefinite, arranged along an antero-posterior axis. Lateral appendages, 
when present, are symmetrically arranged. The nervous system consists of one or two 
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ganglia situated anteriorly, or of a double gangliated chain near the ventral surface. 
This kingdom is divided into three primary sections. 

Srction I. Scotecrpa (Gr. scolex, a worm), including parasitic worms, wheel-ani- 
malcules, etc., whose characteristics are an elongated, flattened body, which may have 
an annulated integument, but otherwise not at all or imperfectly segmented. There is 
a water-vascular system, but none for the circulation of an elaborated fluid. The 
nervous system consists of a few ganglionic masses, or a ring, from which proceed a few 
filaments, the principal feature which separates them from the ringed worms, or anne- 
lida, which have a ventral gangliated nerve chain. The section comprises two divisions, 
containing seven orders: 

Drvisron I.. PLATYELMIA (Gr. platus, flat). The members of this division have a 
more or less flattened body, and no true segmentation. It includes two parasitic orders 
and one non-parasitic order. 

Order I. Tenaida or Cestoidea. See Entozoa, Hypatip, and TAPE-worm. The 
joints of the tape-worm are generative segments, which are thrown off by a process of 
gemniation, and are not true segments of the animal, which consists of the head, 

Order IT. Trematoda (Gr. trema, a hole). These organisms are known as suctorial 
worms. See FLuKkE, HeMAtTOzoA, Monostoma, and TREMATODA. 

Order ILI. Turbellaria (including planaria of Cuvier). See PLANARIA and NEMER- 
TES. These animals are nearly all aquatic and non-parasitic. 

Diviston II. NEMATELMIA (q.v.). Scolecida, having an elongated and cylindrical 
body. Most of the division have an annulated integument, but there is no true segmen- 
tation, and rarely locomotive appendages. They are mostly unisexual, and are para- 
sitic during the whole or a part of their existence. The division comprises three orders: 

Order I, Acanthocephala, thorn-headed worms (Gr. akantha, thorn; kephale, head). 
These animals are entirely parasitic, vermiform, and have no mouth or alimentary 
canal. They have a proboscis armed with curved hooks. At the base of the proboscis 
there is a single ganglion of nerve matter giving off radiating filaments in all directions. 
It has been discovered that, as in the tenaida, the adult worm is developed within a 
hooked embryo. These thorn-headed worms are among the most formidable that infest 
the intestinal canal of vertebrates, particularly of birds and fishes. 

Order IT. Gordiacea, hair-worms. See NEMATELMIA. These are thread-like, para- 
sitic organisms, which in their earlier stages inhabit the bodies of insects, such as 
beetles and grasshoppers. They have a mouth and alimentary canal. The sexes are 
distinct, and they quit their hosts in order to breed. They resemble hairs, and are often 
many times as long as the insects they infest. See Worms. 

Order IIT, Nematoda or Nematoidea (q.v.). Most of these animals are internal para. 
sites, inhabiting the intestinal canal, pulmonary tubes, or cellular tissues of man and 
other animals; but many are not parasitic. The best known are the ascaris lumbricoides, 
the round worm of the stomach and intestines (see ASCARIS); the orywris vermicularis, or 
thread-worm (q.v.); jfiliarta medinensis, or Guinea-worm (q.v.); trichina spiralis (q.v.), 
vinegar eel. See SCLEROSTOMA and HEMATOZOA. 

Division III. Rotrrera. Order rotifera (wheel animalcule, builder animalcule, 
flexible creeper). See Rotatrorta. The position of this group is doubtful. It is placed 
here by Huxley, but it is sometimes placed among the lower orders of annulosa. These 
animals have a body composed of numerous segments or somites (Gr. soma, body), 
arranged along a longitudinal axis. They have a nervous system consisting of a double 
chain of ganglia running along the under surface of the body, with a collar of nervous 
matter around the gullet. The sub-kingdom is divided into two primary divisions: 
arthropoda, provided with articulated appendages; and anarthropoda, having no articu- 
lated appendages. 

Secrion IJ]. ANARTHROPODA. Locomotive appendages, when present, not distinctly 
articulated to the body (whence the name). This division contains the earth-worms, 
leeches, tube-worms, spoon-worms, etc. Divided into three classes: 

Cuass I. Gepryra (sipunculoidea). Body sometimes annulated, sometimes not; no 
ambulacral tubes or foot-tubercles; sometimes bristles serving for locomotion. The 
sipunculus and its allies form this class. From certain affinities they have sometimes 
been placed among the echinodermata, but they do not secrete calcareous matter, and 
there is no radiate arrangement of the nervous system (see Srpuncuuus). The British 
species of this class are grouped by prof. E. Forbes as follows: 

Family 1. Sipunculacea, having a retractile proboscis, around the extremity of which 
there is a circlet of tentacles. 

Family 2. Priapulacea, having a retractile proboscis, but no tentacles. 

Family 3. Thalassamacea, proboscis with a long, fleshy appendage; no oral tentacles. 

Cuass II. ANNELIDA. Included by Linneeus in his class vermes. See ANNELIDA. 
The members of this class have distinct segments, each segment usually corresponding 
with a single pair of ganglia in the double ventral cord, all the segments being similar 
except those at the anterior and posterior extremities. Each segment may have a pair 
of lateral appendages, but they are never articulated with the body. There are four 
orders: ; 

Order I. Hirudinea (discophora, or suctorial leeches). These animals are characterized 
by having a locomotive and adhesive sucker posteriorly, or at both extremities, and by 
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having no bristles or foot-tubercles. They are hermaphrodite, and the young undergo 
no metamorpuosis. See LEECH. 

Order If. Oligocheta (Gr. oligos, few; chaite, hair), earth-worms—lumbricide; water- 
worms—naidide; and mud-worms—limicole, These have locomotive appendages in 
the form of bristles. See EARTH-worRm. 

Order ITT. Tubicola (Lat. tuba, a tube). These annelides inhabit tubes, sometimes 
calcareous and secreted by the animals; sometimes composed of a glutinous secretion 
mixed with grains of sand, forming a cement. Sexes separate; young passing through 
a metamorphosis. There is a pseudo-hemal system, usually containing red blood, some- 
times green. Respiratory organs in spiral, funnel-shaped tufts, or branchisz. See 
TusprcoLa and SERPULA. 

Order IV. Errantia (Lat. erro, | wander), nereidea, dorsibranchiata. Respiratory 
ergans in the form of branchial tufts, arranged along the back and sides of the body. 
This order includes the sand-worms, sea-worms, and sea-mice. Body soft, integument 
having a great number of segments; head provided with eyes, and two or more feelers, . 
which are not jointed like the antenne of crustaceans; mouth on the under surface of 
the head, and having one or more pairs of horny, lateral-working jaws; stomach and 
Intestine usually distinct, and lined with ciliated epithelium; perivisceral cavity filled 
with a colorless fluid containing corpuscles (Owen). The pseudo-hemal system consists 
of a dorsal and a ventral vessel connected by transverse branches. There are pulsating 
dilations at the base of the branchial tufts. The circulating fluid is usually red, but is 
yellow in some, as the sea-mouse (q.v.). On account of the position of the tufts the 
members of this order are sometimes called dorsibranchiate, or notobranchiate. The 
nervous system in errantia consists of a double, ventral cord, with two ganglia to each 
segment or somite. The cerebral ganglia, situated in front of the gullet, are large, and 
send filaments to the eyes and feelers. Among the errantia is the common lob-worm, 
Often used by fishermen for bait. It lives in deep burrows formed in the sand on the 
sea-shore, the animal passing the sand through its body to get nourishment. There are 
thirteen pairs of branchie or gills, placed one of each pair on a side, in the middle por- 
tion of the body. In the nereidx, or sea-centipedes, the head is distinct, and has eyes 
and feelers, the mouth having a large proboscis with horny jaws. In the eunicea the 
branchie are large, and the mouth has from seven to nine horny jaws. The eunice 
gigantea often has over 400 segments, and is sometimes more than 4 ft. long. Traces 
of errantia are found in the Cambrian rocks and other formations up to the present time, 
and the tubicola have left thin sheaths in all formations from the Silurian upwards. 
See Luc-worm, Losp-worM, NEREIs, and PALOLo. 

Cuass III. CoatToenatuHa (Gr. chaite, bristle; gnathos, jaw) (Huxley), arrow-worms 
(sagitta). This class is constituted to receive the single genus sagitta, formerly classed 
among the annelides. 

Section III. ARTHROPODA, or ARTICULATA (q.v.). The members of this division of 
the sub-kingdom annulosa possess jointed appendages, articulated to the segments of 
the body (whence the name). The following are the chief characteristics: The body 
is composed of a series of segments arranged along a longitudinal axis, more or less of 
the segments having articulated appendages, and both being protected by a horny, shell- 
like cuticle. The appendages are hollow, containing muscles. The nervous system is 
in the form of a double chain of ganglia, running along the ventral surface of the body, 
and united by commissures. The blood-circulatory system is placed near the back, and 
consists of a contractile cavity provided with valvular apertures. There is communi- 
cation with a perivisceral cavity, and the system contains true corpusculated blood. 
Respiration is effected by the general surface of the body, by gills, by pulmonary sacs, 
or by tubular folds of the integument called trachee. The arthropoda are divided into 
four great classes, viz.: the crustacea, including the lobsters, crabs, etc.; the arachnida, 
including the spiders, scorpions, etc.; the myriapoda (centipedes and millipedes); and 
the insecta, or insects. 

Cuass I. CrustTacka (Lat. erusta, a crust). Respiration effected by gills or by the 
general body surface. There are two pairs of antenne. The locomotive appendages 
are more than eight, articulated to the segments of the thorax, and in most instances to 
those of the abdomen, the pairs generally being from five to seven. All these animals 
pass through a series of metamorphoses, and every embryonic organ or part is perma- 
nently represented in some member of a lower order. Authorities differ in the classifi- 
cation of the crustacea, but that adopted here divides them into four sub-classes, com- 
prising sixteen orders. 

Sup-ciass I. Epizoa (Gr. epi, upon, and zodn, animal). These animals are parasites 
in the adult state upon the bodies of fishes, but when young they are free-swimming, 
and have antenne and eyes. This sub-class contains three orders: 

Order I. Ichthyophthira (Gr. ichthus, a fish, and phtheir, a louse). These animals 
become attached to the skin, eyes, or gills of fishes by a suctorial mouth, or cephatic 
processes, or by a disk borne by the last pair of thoracic limbs, or by hooklets at the 
extremities of the first pair. The males are usually not attached, but adhere to the 
females, which are much larger. In attaining the adult condition they pass through 
retrograde metamorphosis. See LERNEADA. 

Order II. Rhizocephala (Gr. rhiza, root, and kephale, head; root-headed). These 
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animals, like those of the preceding order, are free-swimming when young. The larve 
have ovate bodies, one eye, and a dorsal shield. In the second, or pup stage, they 
become inclosed in a bivalve shell and attach themselves to larger crustaceans. They 
then lose all their limbs, and appear like mere sacks. At the point of attachment they 
send tubular roots into the body of the host, winding round its intestines. 

Order III. Cirripedia. Larvee free-swimming, but a cement-like secretion from a 
gland is discharged through the antennsze by which they become permanently attached 
to rocks, wood, cetaceans, turtles, other crustaceans, and sometimes jelly-fishes. The 
more important members are the acorn-shells and the barnacles. See BALANUS, BARNA- 
CLEs, and Crrruopopa. The cirripedia are divided into three sub-orders, thoracica, 
abdominalia, and apoda. 

Sus-cLass II. ENToMOSTRACA (q.v.), divided into two great legions or divisions. 

Division A. LOPHYROPODA (Gr. lophouras, having stiff hairs). Possessing few bran- 
chia, and attached to the appendages of the mouth. Feet few, mainly locomotive. 
Mouth not suctorial, but has organs of mastication. There are two orders. 

Order I. Ostracoda (Gr. ostrakon, a shell; etdos, form), water-fleas. Small animals 
inclosed in a shell composed of two valves united along the back by a membrane. 
The respiratory organs are attached to the posterior jaws, and there are only two or 
three pairs of feet. Most of them pass through several stages of metamorphosis. See 
CYPRIS. 

Order IT. Copepoda (Gr. kope, an oar, and odes, feet). ‘These animals inhabit both 
salt and fresh water. Head and thorax covered by a shell, and furnished with five pairs 
of swimming feet, and generally two caudal locomotive appendages. One of the most 
common of the water-fleas is a member of this order, under the name of cyclops (q.V.). 
These oar-footed crustaceans are regarded by some zoologists as being the same in the 
larval state as ichthyophira, the latter animal becoming modified by being attached to, 
and existing upon, other animals. 

Division B. BRANCHIOPODA (q.v.). These animals have many branchie attached 
to the legs, which are numerous and formed for swimming. This division is made to 
include cladocera, phyllopoda, and trilobita, although the latter departs somewhat from 
the characteristics of the other members. / 

Order I, Cladocera (Gr. klados, a branch, and keras, a horn). Carapace or shell simi- 
lar to ostracoda; feet, four to six pairs, usually bearing respiratory organs; two pairs 
of antenne, one pair large, branched, and used for swimming. The daphnia pulez, or 
branched-horned water-flea, is inclosed within a bivalve shell which opens anteriorly. 
The head is not inclosed, and has a single eye. The gills are in the form of plates, 
attached to five pairs of thoracic legs. The animal is parthenogenetic (see PARTHENO- 
GENESIS), and it produces two kinds of eggs. One kind, the summer eggs, are deposited 
between the valves of the carapace, and are hatched there; but the winter eggs are 
deposited in a receptacle on the back of the carapace, called the saddle, which after a 
time is cast off and floats about till the water becomes warm enough to hatch the eggs. 
See WATER-FLEA. 

Order IT. Phyllopoda (Gr. phyllon, aleaf), leaf-footed crustaceans. Carapace covering 
head and thorax, or the body entirely naked. Feet never less than eight pairs, leaf- 
formed and respiratory, and also used in swimming. They are interesting on account 
of their affinity to the extinct order of trilobites. The various species of the genus 
branchippus have no carapace, and exist in ponds and swamps in many parts of the 
world. The brine-shrimps (genus artemia) are found in the brine pans of salt-works, 
and in lakes much salter than the ocean. They abound in the Great Salt lake of Utah. 
See BRINE-SHRIMP. 

Order IIT. Trilobita (three-lobed crustaceans). See TRILOBITES. 

Order JV. Merostomata (Gr. meron, thigh, and stoma, mouth). Crustaceans, often of 
great size, in which the mouth is furnished with mandibles and maxille, whose termi- 
nations become walking or swimming feet and organs of prehension. Divided into 
two sub-orders, ziphosura and ewrypterida. 

Sub-order 1. Xiphosura (Gr. xiphos, a sword; oura, a tail). The only living repre- 
sentatives are the king-crabs (horse-shoe crabs), of which there are but few species. See 
KinG-cRAB and MBROSTOMATA. 

Sub-order 2. Hurypterida (Gr. euros, broad, and pteron, wing), extinct crustaceans, 
some of which reached gigantic dimensions. See MERosroMaTa. 

Sus-cLtass IV. Manacosrraca (Gr. malakos, soft, and ostrakon, shell. The name 
was used by Aristotle to designate the whole class crustacea), Crustaceans having 
generally a definite number of somites, seven belonging to the thorax, and seven to 
ae abdomen, counting the telson, or last segment, or tail. There are two primary 

ivisions. ‘ 

Division A. EDRIOPHTHALMATA (q.v.). Malacostraca in which the eyes are sessile 
(whence the name), and the body not protected by a carapace; eyes usually compound, 
but sometimes simple; as a rule, there are seven pairs of feet, for which reason Agassiz 
called the division tetradecapoda. There are three orders. 

Order I. Lemodipoda (Gr. laimos, throat; dis, twice; podes, feet). First thoracic 
segment amalgamated with the head, the appendages of the segment appearing to be 
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inserted into the throat (whence the name). Respiratory organs consist of vesicles 
attached to the thorax or bases of the legs ; feet hooked ; all marine. 

Order II, Amphipoda (Gr. amphi, both; podes, feet). Resembles the preceding, but 
the first thoracic segment is not united to the head; seven pairs of thoracic limbs, some 
of them directed forwards and some of them backwards, from which fact the order 
derives its name. They are all small animals. See GAMMARUS and SAND-HOPPER. 

Order III. Isopoda (q.v.). Respiratory organs in the form of branchie attached to 
the under surface of the abdomen. The young are developed within a larval membrane, 
which in time bursts, liberating them, but they then have only six instead of seven pairs 
of limbs, as in the adult state. The isopoda are divided by Milne-Edwards into three 
sections, which from their habits are called natatorial, sedentary, and cursorial. Some 
of the natatorial are parasites of fishes. All the sedentary are parasites of the gill- 
chambers or ventral surfaces of decapod crustacea. The cursorial, or running, are prin- 
cipally land animals, the better known being the wood-louse (q.v.). An aquatic genus 
is limnoria (q.v.). Other well-known isepods are the water-slaters, rock-slaters, shield- 
slaters, etc. See ASELLUS and Woop-LoussE. 

Division B. PopopHTHALMATA. See PoDOPHTHALMA. This division contains the 
shrimps, lobsters, and crabs, and is divided into two orders. 

Order I. Stomopoda (q.v.). See Squr~ua, GLAss CRAB. 

Order II, Decapoda (Gr. deka, ten; podes, feet). Branchie or respiratory organs con- 
tained in cavities at the sides of the thorax. Heart in the form of a quadrate sac, 
having three pairs of valvular openings. There are great differences in the mode of 
development. The decapoda are divided into three tribes, the macrura, anomura, and 
brachyura. See CRAB, CRUSTACEANS, HERMIT CRAB, PEA CRAB, PRAWN, PURSE 
CRAB, RIVER CRAB, and LAND CRAB. 

Cuass IJ. ARAcHNIDA (q.v.). This class resembles the crustacea in many essential 
characteristics, but there are marked differences. The respiratory organs are never in 
the form of branchiz, but of pulmonary vesicles, or ramified tubes or trachex, in which 
they breathe air; there are never more than four pairs of locomotive limbs, and the 
abdominal sections never have limbs. The eyes are always sessile, while in the higher 
crustacea they are always borne upon movable peduncles, and both pairs of antenne 
are developed. In the higher arachnida one of the two pairs of normal antenne are 
never developed (Huxley). The arachnida comprise two great divisions, the trachearia 
and the pulmonaria. 

Division A. TRACHEARIA. Respiration cutaneous, or by trachez (q.v.). Eyes 
never more than fourin number. The division comprises three orders. 

Order I. Podosomata (Gr. podes, feet; soma, body). Included in arachnida by Cuvier, 
but placed by Milne-Edwards among the crustacea, on account of the metamorphoses 
which they undergo. Having, however, not more than four pairs of legs, they would 
seem more properly to belong to the arachnida. Among the best known are nymphon 
and pycnogonum. See PYcNOGONID. 

Order II. Acarina or Monomerosomata (Gr. akari, a mite). Abdomen unsegmented 
and united with thorax and head into ‘one mass. Respiration by trachese; most of the 
order are parasites. Usually divided into three families, of which the third, acarida, 
includes the mites and ticks (q.v.). See AcaRus and AcARUS FOLLICULORUM. 

Order ITI. Adelarthrosomaia (Gr. adelos, hidden; arthros, joint; soma, body). Abdo- 
men composed of segments, but all three parts of the animal united in one mass. 
Respiration by trachez, opening on the ventral surface of the body. The order com- 
prises three families: 1. Phalangide (q.v.), harvest spiders ; 2. Pseudoscorpionide, book 
scorpion ; 3. Solpugide. In this family the abdomen is in distinct segments, and sepa- 
rated from the thorax. 

Division B. PutMonartiA. Higher arachnida, as scorpions and spiders. Respira- 
tion performed by puimonary sacs, sometimes aided by trachese; six or more eyes; 
abdomen usually distinct from cephalothorax; divided into two orders. 

Order I. Pedipalpi (Lat. pes, pedis, a foot; and palpo, to feel). Scorpions (q.v.) and 
other animals intermediate between scorpions and true spiders. In this order the abdo- 
men is distinctly segmented, but there is no well-marked division between it and the 
cephalothorax. Famiiy1. Scorpionide; see ScorPion. Family 2. Thelyphonide, resem- 
ble true spiders externally, but are distinguished from them by having a segmented 
abdomen and no spinnerets, and from the scorpionide by the extremity of the abdomen 
having no sting. 

Order IT. Araneida. Characterized by the fusion of the head and thorax into one 
mass, and by an unsegmented abdomen, which is usually soft and joined to the rest of 
the body by a constricted peduncle. See SprpeR, TARANTULA, and MYGALE. 

Cuass III. Myrrapopa (q.v.). Divided into three orders. 

Order I. Chilopoda (Gr. cheilos, lip; podes, feet; foot-lipped). Centipedes and their 
allies. See CENTIPEDE. 

Order II. Chilognatha (Gr. cheilos, lip; gnathos, jaw). See MILLIPEDE. 

Order III. Pauropoda. This order consists of one peculiar millipede, described by 
sir John Lubbock under the name pauropus. The body is only one-twentieth of ab 
inch long, consisting of ten segments. Found among decaying leaves in damp places. 
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in England and America. Fossil myriapoda; the oldest fossil myriapoda are in the 
carboniferous formation, where several species of millipedes have been found. 

Order IV. Onychophora. In the West Indies, South Africa, South America, and 
New Zealand, there are peculiar animals of a genus called peripatus, which has been 
classed with leeches, tape-worms, and myriopoda. ‘Their habits are terrestrial, living 
in decayed wood, under stones, and in moist earth. They have a cylindrical worm-like 
body, annulated and provided with many pairs of jointed feet, terminated with hooked 
claws or bristles. The respiratory organs, as recently shown by Moseley, are in the 
form of trachese, which open by numerous apertures. 

Cuass IV. Insecta. Those articulate animals (articulata or arthropoda) which have 
the head, thorax, and abdomen distinct; three pairs of legs on the thorax, none on the 
abdomen; a single pair of antenne; eyes generally compound; usually two pairs of 
wings on the thorax; respiration by trachee. See Insects and Larva. According as 
insects attain the adult state without passing through a partial or a complete metamor- 
phosis, they may be arranged in three grand divisions: Ametabola (without change), 
Hemimetabola (half change), and Holometabola (whole change). It will answer the pur- 
pose here to simply arrange them into twelve orders, every one of which will naturally 
fall under one of the above divisions. The ametabola have been called apterous in- 
sects (q.V.). 

Oniee L Anoplura (Gr. anoplos, unarmed; ow7a, tail). Apterous insects (q.v.) in 
which the young pass through no metamorphosis; mostly parasitic, on man and other 
animals (lice, pediculi). Mouth suctorial; body flattened; legs short, with claws; repro- 
duction rapid. See LousE. 

Order IT. Mallophaga (Gr. mallos, a fleece, and phago, I eat). Aptera, in which the 
mouth is formed for biting, and furnished with mandibles and maxilla. They resem- 
ble the pediculi, except as to mouth, not sucking the juices of their hosts, but living 
upon their integuments (bird lice). 

Order ITI. Collembola. Minute aptera having a partial masticatory or suctorial 
mouth, and the first abdominal segment furnished with a suctorial tube, and next the 
jast abdominal segment with peculiar leaping appendages. ‘This order has been estab- 
lished by sir John Lubbock for the reception of those insects called ‘‘ spring-tails.”” 
Their scientific name, collembola, is given because they attach themselves to: foreign 
bodies by means of their ventral suctorial tube. See PoDURA. 

Order IV. Thysanura (Gr. thysanot, fringes; owra, tail). Aptera generally having & 
masticatory mouth, and the extremity of the abdomen furnished with long, bristle-like 
appendages for locomotion, not springing. See LEPISMA. 

Order V. Hemiptera (q.v.). Plant lice, cochineal insect. See Arnis, Hop Fty, 
FrotuH Fiy, Coccus, CocHINEAL, COFFEE BuG, CICADA, LANTERN FLy, PHYLLOXERA, 
Harvest Bue, Harvest Fiy, and WATER Bua. 

Order VI. Orthoptera (q.v.). Grasshoppers, locusts, etc. See CockroacH, CRICKET, 
Mo.LE CrIicKET, MANTIS, GRYLLUS, EARWIG, PHASMIDa, WALKING STICK, and Locusts 
AND GRASSHOPPERS. 

Order VII. Neuroptera (q.v.). Wings four, all membranous, and nearly equal in 
size ; lace-like in appearance ; metamorphosis rarely complete ; larve six-legged. See 
May Fry, EPHEMERA, DrRAaGon Fiy, Ant Lion, CappicE FLy, GOLDEN EYE Fty, 
STonE Fiy, and TERMITES. 

Order VIII. Aphaniptera (Gr. aphanos, showing but little). Wings rudimentary, in 
the form of plates ; mouth suctorial ; metamorphosis complete. See FLEA and CHIGOR, 

Order IX. Diptera (q.v.). See also Muscipa, Bot, CRANE Fry, CrcrpomMyYIA, 
HesstanN Fury, Housk Fry, Forest Fiy, CHEESE HOPPER, CEsTRID&, Maaeor, 
SHEEP Louse, Turnip Fiy, and WHEAT Fry. This order comprises what are com- 
monly known as flies. 

Order X. Lepidoptera (q.v.). Butterflies and moths (q.v.). See CATERPILLAR, CAB- 
BAGE Morn, CABBAGE BUTTERFLY, CopDLIN Motu, Corn Motu, CitotHes Mora, 
Derartu’s-HeaAp Morn, Guost Morn, Goat Motu, Grass Motu, Hawk Motu, PEA 
Maeecor, PhLumMED Moru, WInTER Mora, and TINEIDA. 

Order XI. Hymenoptera (q.v.). Wings four, membranous, with few nervures ; wings 
sometimes absent ; mouth always having maxilla, which sometimes aid in forming a 
suctorial mouth, ‘The order is very extensive. See ANT, BEE, HorNET, Wasp, Hum- 
BLE BEE, CARPENTER BEE, GALL Fiy, IcHNEUMON, SAw F.uikgs, and SPHEGIDA, 

Order XII. Strepsiptera (q.v.) These animals are minute parasites on bees, etc. 
The female is a soft grub without feet, but with a horny head which it protrudes from 
between the abdominal segments of its host. The males are winged and active. The 
larve are active and have six feet. 

Order XITT. Coleoptera (q.v.). Mouth having an upper lip, two mandibles, two max- 
ille, and maxillary palpi; a movable lower lip with two jointed labial palpi. The larvee 
usually have thirteen segments, including the head. This order comprises the beetles. 
See CANTHARIS, CHAFER, COCKCHAFER, PINE CHAFER, BARK BEETLE, CLICK BEETLE, 
BuLAps, CocoANUT BEETLE, GOLIAH BEETLE, GOLDEN BEETLE, HERCULES BEETLE, 
PRA BEETLE, Ros— BEETLE, Rove Beerut, StaG BeetiE, DEATH WatcH, CLOVER 
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WEEVIL, PEA WEEVIL, WEEVIL, MEAL Worm, Dysticus, LAMELLICORNES, Hop FuEa, 
FIREFLY, GLOWWORM, ELATER, MyLasris, TURNIP Fuy, SCARABAIDA, SCARABAUS, 
and XYLOPHAGA. ‘ 

Sus-krinepom Mouuusca (Lat. mollis, soft). Soft-bodied animals, usually having a 
shell or exo-skeleton, and commonly known as shell-fish. The blood-circulating system 
is placed near the back, the nervous system near the ventral surface, the alimentary 
canal lying mostly between the two. When well developed, the nervous system con- 
sists of three principal nervous masses or ganglia. There is usually, but not always, 
a heart, or blood-propelling organ. The digestive system consists of a mouth, cesopha- 
gus or gullet, stomach and intestine and excretory orifice, though in some the latter 
organ is absent. The mouth in some is furnished with ciliated tentacles, as in polyzoa; 
in others with two ciliated arms, as in brachiopoda. In the bivalves, or lamellibranchi- 
ata, the mouth has four membranous palpi; sometimes it has a complicated system of 
teeth, as in gasteropoda and pteropoda. Generally there are salivary glands, and the 
liver is well developed, pouring the bile into the stomach or commencement of the gut. ~ 
In the mollusca proper, kidneys have also been found. Blood colorless or very slightly 
tinged. In polyzoa the circulation is effected by the motion of cilia. In twnicata the 
heart is tube-like, and propels the blood periodically in either direction. In the higher 
orders there is always a distinct heart, which is systemic, consisting of an auricle and a 
ventricle. See Moutuusca. This sub-kingdom includes two great divisions called mol- 
luscoida and mollusca proper, both comprising seven principal classes, 

Division A. Mouuuscoma. Nervous system consists of only one ganglion, or a 
ee with accessory ganglia; heart imperfect or absent. Divided into three classes: 

olyzoa, tunicata, and brachiopoda. 

Cuass I. Pouyzoa (q.v.). 

Cuass JI. Tunicata (q.v.). See also Ascrpra, Pyrosomip#, and SALPA. 

Cuass III. Bracuiopopa (q.v.). Body protected by a bivalve shell lined by an 
integument or mantle. Mouth furnished with spirally coiled processes or arms. Ven- 
tral valve usually the larger of the two. All marine; commonly known as lamp-shells. 
See Lamp-SHELL. This class is divided into ten families. 

Family 1. Terebratulide (Lat. terebro, to bore). See TEREBRATULA. Most of these 
mollusks commenced their existence in the paleozoic rocks, and have survived to the 
present time, but some are extinct. 

Family 2. Thecidide (Gr. theke, a sheath), These animals are attached to some 
object at the sea-bottom by the beak of the ventral, or larger valve. All the known 
species are included in the single genus thecidium, which commenced in the upper 
trias, and there is only one species which is not exclusively fossil. 

Family 3. Spiriferide. These animals had a curiously constructed shell, and their 
remains are very interesting. They range from the Silurian to the Permian formations, 
and none have been found later than the lias. 

Family 4. Koninckinide. The only genus known, koninckina, is represented by a 
single species, KH. leonhardt, of the trias of St. Cassian. 

Family 5. Rhynchonellide (Gr. rhynchos, a beak). Commencing in the lower silurian, 
one genus only remaining, rhynchoneila (q.v.). The pentamerus, an interesting fossil, 
ranges from the lower silurian to the carboniferous inclusive. 

Family 6. Strophomenide. All exclusively paleozoic. Principal genera: orthis, 
orthisina, Davidsonia, strophomena, and leptwna. The typical species of ortiisina are 
silurian ; but according to Davidson the genus ranges through the Devonian and car- 
boniferous formations into the Permian. 

Family 7. Productide. Shell attached to submarine objects by the beak or by means 
of spines borne by the ventral valve. Genus chonetes, found in silurian, Devonian, 
and carboniferous formations. Proeducta in Devonian to Permian. 

Family 8. Craniade. This family contains only one genus, crania, which is found 
in the silurian and in all formations to the present time. Tae fossils are very beauti- 
ful and interesting. 

Family 9. Discinide. FRange from silurian to present time. A. description of these 
jnteresting fossils may be found in the Paleontology of New York, by James Hall, and 
in Dana’s Manual of Geology. 

Family 10. Lingulide (Lat. lingula, a little tongue). Range from Cambrian period 
to the present time. Animal fixed by a muscular peduncle passing out between the 
~ beaks of the valves. Sheil of horny texture, containing phosphorus in its composition, 
The genus obolus, a beautiful fossil, is confined to the silurian rocks. The present 
representative is dingula (q.V.). 

Division B. Motuusca Proper. Those members of the sub-kingdom mollusca 
which have three principal pairs of ganglia, distributed irregularly in position, and a 
heart which never has less than two chambers, They are naturally disposed into two 
groups—the Acephala, which have no distinct head, as the oyster, and other lamelli- 
dranchiata ; and the Encephala, in which there is a distinct head, as in the gasteropods, 
pteropods, and cephalopods These three latter groups or classes have complicated 
arrangements of teeth upon the tongue, for which reason they have been given by 
Huxley the general name odontophora. The division acephala contains only one class. ; 

CuAss J. UAMELLIBRANCHIATA (q.v.), (Lat. Jamelia, a plate ; Gr. branchia, gills), called, 
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by Lamarck conchifera. These animals have no distinct head; body protected by a 
bivalve shell, as in the brachiopods, but the shells differ as much as the animals. In 
the brachiopods one shell is generally considerably larger than the other, while in the 
lamellibranchiates the two shells are generally of equal size. Again, in the brachiopods 
either one of the shells is symmetrical, or equilateral; that is, a line may divide it into 
two equal and relatively similar halves, while the valve of a lamellibranchiate is never 
quite equilateral. See SHetu. The respiratory organs are two lamelliform gills on each 
side of the body, whence the name of the class. Sometimes there is only one gill on 
each side. These gills, or plates, or branchiee, are composed of tubular rods and a net- 
work of capillary vessels. Externally they are furnished with vibratory cilia for the 
circulation of water over the surface. In some the margins of the mantle (the integu- 
mentary covering in all mollusca, and which secretes the shell, see MoLuusca) are 
united to form a closed branchial or respiratory chamber into which water is admitted 
and expelled by tubes called siphons. In others the’ margins of the mantle are free. 
The valves of the shell are brought together by one or two muscles, called adductors. 
Those having but one are called monomyaria, those having two, dimyaria. Their habits 
are various; some lie on the bottom, as the oyster and scallop; others are fixed to 
objects, as mussels; others are sunk several inches deep in the sand on the sea-shore; 
others bore holes in rocks or wood, while many are free and locomotive. The lamelli- 
branchiates are divided into two sections, with respect to the respiratory organs; those 
having the margins of the mantle free, without siphons, are with two exceptions called 
asiphonida, the other stphonida. Both sections comprise 21 families. 

SEcTION A. ASIPHONIDA. 

Family 1. Ostreide. Shell inequivalve and slightly inequilateral; a single adductor; 
mantle margins not united; ostrea, recten. See OysTER and SCALLOP. 

Family 2. Aviculide, Mantle margins free. See PEARL OysTER, Pryna, and MAL- 
LEACEZ. 

Family 3. Mytilide. Shell equivalve, mantle lobes united between the siphonal open- 
ings. One genus is dreissena (q.V.). 

Family 4. Arcade. Shell equivalve; mantle margins separated. See ARCA. 

Family 5. Trigonide. Shell equivalve, trigonal; mantle margin free. See TRrI- 
GONIA. 

Family 6. Unionide. Shell usually equivalve; mantle margins united between 
siphonal openings. See FRESH-WATER MUSSEL. 

SECTION B. SIPHONIDA. 

Family 7. Chamide. Shell inequivalve; adductor impressions large; mantle mar- 
gins united; siphonal orifices small. See CHAMA. 

Family 8. Hippuritide. Shell inequivalve, unsymmetrical, thick. See HIPpPURITES 
and RADIOLITES. 

Family 9. Tridaecnide (q.v.). Shell equivalve, large, and very beautiful ; mantle 
margins extensively united; siphonal orifices surrounded by a thickened border. 

Hamily 10. Cardiade. Shell equivalve, heart-shaped, with radiating ribs; mantle 
epen in front; siphons usually short. See Cockle. 

Family 11. Lucinide. Fossils mostly found in secondary, tertiary, and recent 
formations, but some are Devonian and carboniferous. See Lucrna. 

Family 12. Cycladide. Shell sub-orbicular; mantle open in front; a single siphon, 
or two more or less united. Cyclas and cyrena are the two most important members, 
and date from the commencement of the cretaceous period to present time. They 
inhabit fresh water. 

Family 18. Cyprinide. (There is also a genus of fishes of this name.) Shell equi- 
valved; mantle margins united behind by a curtain. ‘The animals comprising this 
group are represented by Cyprina and Astarte. The latter has sometimes been assigned 
to the rank of a distinct family, Astartide. See ASTARTE. 

Family 14. Veneride (q.v.). 

Family 15. Mactride. See MactTRa. 

Family 16. Tellinide (q.v.). 

family 17. Solenide. See SoLen. 

Family 18. Myacide. The more important genera are mya, thetis, and panopera, 

Family 19. Anatinide. Mantles more or less united; siphons long, more or less 
united. This family has considerable paleontological importance, numerous in paleo. 
zoic, and reaching a great development in secondary formations. 

Family 20. Gastrochenide. Mantle margins thick in front; siphons long and united ; 
burrowing in mud, and predaceous upon oysters and other mollusks, burrowing holes 
through their shells. Range from oolite to the present time. See ASPERGILLUM, GAs- 
TROCHANA, and CLAVAGELLA. 

Family 21. Pholadide. Many fossil species are found in Jurassic rocks. The living 
genus, zylophaga, includes the teredo (q.v.). See PHOLAS, 

Encephalic division of mollusca, or cephalophora. 

Cuass II. GasTEROPODA (q.v.). These animals never inhabit a bivalve shell. Many 
are naked, but the majority are provided with a univalve, sometimes with a multivalve 
shell. The gasteropods are divided into two primary sections, pulmonifera and brancht- 
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fera, according as their respiratory organs are formed for breathing in free air or in 
water. 

Section A. BRANCHIFERA. In this section the respiration is aquatic, by walls of the 
mantle cavity, or by gills. Divided into three orders. 

Order I. Prosobranchiata (Pectinibranchiata). Branchise pectinated or plume-like 
and situated in advance of the heart, whence the name. 

Section 1. Siphonostomata (q.v.). Margin of shell notched or produced into a canal. 
Comprises six families. 

Family 1. Strombide (q.v.). 

Family 2, Muricide. See Murex, PURPLE Couors, and Fusvs. 

Family 3. Buccinide. See PurpuRA and WHELK. 

Family 4. Conide. See Cone SHELL. 

Family 5. Volutide (q.v.). 

Family 6. Cypreide. See Cowry. 

Section 2. Holostomata. Margin of shell seldom notched or produced into a canal. 

Family 7. Naticide. 

Family 8. Pyramidellide. See CHEMNITZIA. 

Family 9. Cerithiade. 

Family 10. Melaniade. 

Family 11. Turretellide (q.v.). 

Family 12. Littorinide, periwinkle (q.v.). 

Family 18. Paludinide, river snails, ampullaria, and paludina, the latter weil 
known. ’ 

Family 14. Neritide. Globose shell; long slender tentacles; mostly marine, and 
belonging to the tropics; one British species. 

Family 15. Turbinide (q.v.). Top shells. See PHEASANT SHELL and TROCHIDA. 

Family 16. Haliotide, ear-shells (q.v.). Shell spiral, ear-shaped. See HAuiorrs and 
JANTHINA. 

Family 17. Fissurellide. 

Family 18. Calyptreide. See CALYPTRAA. 

Family 19. Patellide. See Limrer. 

Family 20. Dentalide. See DENTALIUM. 

Family 21. Chitonide. See Curron. 

Order LI. Opisthobranchiata. Branchie placed toward the rear of the body, whence 
the name. 

Section 1. Tectibranchiata. Branchie covered by a shell or mantle, a shell in most; 
sexes united. 

Family 1. Tornatellide. Cretaceous, principally. 

Family 2. Bullide. Bubble shells. See Bunua. 

Family 3. Aplysiade. Shell absent or rudimentary, and concealed by the mantle; 
animal slug-like (aplysia). 

Family 4. Pleurobranchide. Shell covers only the back of the animal. That of one 
species is known as the Chinese umbrella. 

Family 5. Phyllidiade. Shell absent. 

Section 2. Nudibranchiata (q.v.). Animals destitute of a shell in the adult condition. 
Branchie external, on the back or sides of the body. 

Family 6. Doride. Sealemons. See Doris. 

Family 7. Tritoniade. Nearly allied to the preceding. 

Family 8. Molide. See Guaucus. 

Family 9. Phyllirhoide. 

Family 10. Hlysiade, elysia, actceonia. 

Order III. Nucleobranchiata (q.v.) or Heteropoda. Shell present or absent; animal 
free swimming, in the open sea, with a fin-like tail or flattened ventral fin. 

Family 1. Firolide. See Frroua and CARINARIA. 

Family 2. Atlantide. See BELLEROPHON. 

Section B. PuLMONIFERA. See PuLtmMonaTa. Respiration atrial, by means of a 
pulmonary chamber. 

Drviston I. INopERcULATA. Shell having no operculum. 

Family 1. Helicide (q.v.). 

Family 2. Limacide. See Stvue. 

Family 3. Oncidiade. Shell absent; animal slug-like. 

Family 4. Limnewide. See Limnaa. 

Family 5. Auriculide. See AURICULA. 

Driviston II, OpeRcunATA. Shell having an operculum. 

Family 6. Cyclostomide. Shell spiral; aperture nearly circular. All these animals 
are terrestrial, beginning in eocene. 

Family 7. Aciculide. Shell elongated, cylindrical. 

Cuass III. Prreropopa (q.v.). Open sea animals, swimming by means of wing-like 
appendages on each side of the neck. There is usually asymmetrical, glassy shell, 
_ Muscular stomach, and well-developed liver. The heart has an auricle and a ventricle. 
Nervous system composed mainly of one ganglion below the gullet, with branches. Sexes 
united, young passing through a metamorphosis. Divided into two orders. 
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Order I. Thecosomata (Gr. theke, sheath, and soma, body). Having an external shell: 
respiratory organs contained in a cavity in the mantle. 

Family 1. Hyaleide. See HYALEa. 

Family 2. Limacinide. Shells minute, spiral; spiralis. 

Order IT. Gymnosomata (q.v.), (Gr. gymnos, naked; soma, body). See Cuio. 

Cuass TV. CEPHALOPODA (q.v.). Divided into two distinct and well-marked orders. 

Order I. Dibranchiata, WHaving two branchie and an ink-bag; comprising two sec- 
tions, Octopoda and Decapoda. 

Section A. Octopoda, NHaving not more than eight arms, which are provided with 
sessile suckers. 

Family 1. Argonautide. See ARGONAUT. 

Family 2. Octopodide, See Pours. 

Section B. Decapoda (Gyr. deka, ten; podes, feet). Arms eight, with two clavated ten- 
tacles, making ten; suckers pedunculated. 

Family 3. Tenthide. See Hook Squip. 

Family 4. Belemnitide. See BELEMNITES. 

family 5. Sepaide. See CUTTLE-FISH. 

Family 6. Spirulide. 

Order II. Tetrabranchiata. Waving four branchize (whence the name) ; no ink-bag ; 
more than ten arms, and these without suckers. : 

Family 1. Nautilide. See NAUTILUS. 

Family 2. Ammonitide. See AMMONITES, CERATITES, and BACULITES. 


INVESTITURE (Lat. im, and vestio, to clothe), in feudal and ecclesiastical history, 
means the act of giving corporal possession of a manor, office, or benefice, accompanied 
by a certain ceremonial, such as the delivery of a branch, a banner, or an instrument of 
office, more or less designed to signify the power or authority which it is supposed to 
convey. The contest about ecclesiastical investitures is so interwoven with the whole 
course of medizval history, that a brief account of its origin and nature is indispensable 
to a right understanding of many of the most important events of that period. The 
system of feudal tenure had become so universal that it affected even the land held by 
ecclesiastics, and attached to most of the higher ecclesiastical dignities, monastic as 
well as secular. Accordingly, ecclesiastics who, in virtue of the ecclesiastical oftice 
which they held, came into possession of the lands attached to such offices, began te be 
regarded as becoming by the very fact feudatory to the suzerain of these lands; and, as 
a not unnatural result, the suzerains thought themselves entitled to claim, in reference 
to these personages, the same rights which they enjoyed over the other feudatories of 
their domains. Among these rights was that of granting solemn investiture. Now, in 
the case of bishops, abbots, and other church dignitaries, the form of investiture con- 
sisted in the delivery of a pastoral staff or crosier, and the placing a ring upon the 
finger; and as these badges of office were emblematic—the one of the spiritual care of 
souls, the other of the espousals, as it were, between the pastor and his church or mon- | 
astery—the assumption of this right by the lay suzerains became a subject of constant 
and angry complaint on the part of the church. On the part of the suzerains it was 
replied that they did not claim to grant by this rite the spiritual powers of the office, 
their function being solely to grant possession of its temporalities, and of the temporal 
rank thereto annexed. But the church-party urged that the ceremonial in itself involved 
the granting of spiritual powers; insomuch that in order to prevent the clergy from 
electing to a see when vacant, it was the practice of the emperors to take possession of 
the crosier and ring, until it should be their own pleasure to grant investiture to their 
favorites. The disfavor in which the practice had long been held found its most ener- 
getic expression in the person of Gregory VII., who having, in the year 1074, enacted 
most stringent measures for the repression of simony, proceeded, in 1075, to condemn, 
under excommunication, the practice of investiture, as almost necessarily connected 
with simony, or leading to it. This prohibition, however, as is observed by Mosheim 
(ii. 8326), only regarded investiture in the objectionable form in which it was then prac- 
ticed, or investiture of whatever form, when the office had been obtained simoniacally. 
But a pope of the same century, Urban II., went further, and (1095) absolutely and 
entirely forbade, not alone lay investiture, but the taking of an oath of fealty to a lay 
suzerain by an ecclesiastic, even though holding under him by the ordinary feudal ten- 
ure. The contest continued during the most of the 11th century. In the beginning of 
the 12th c., it assumed a new form, the pope, Paschal II., having actually agreed to sur- 
render all the possessions and royalties with which the church had been endowed, and 
which alone formed the pretext of the claim to investiture on the part of the emperor, 
on condition of the emperor (Henry V.) giving up that claim to investiture. This 
treaty, however, never had any practical effect; nor was the contest finally adjusted 
until the celebrated concordat of Worms in 1122, in which the emperor agreed to give 
up the form of investiture with the ring and pastoral staff, to grant to the clergy the right 
of free elections, and to restore all the possessions of the church of Rome which had 
been seized either by himself or by his father; while the pope, on his part, consented ~ 
that the elections should be held in the presence of the emperor or his official, but with. 
aright of appeal to the provincial synod; that investiture might be given by the empe- 
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ror, but only by the touch of the scepter; and that the bishops and other church dignitaries 
should faithfully discharge all the feudal duties which belonged to their principality. 

Such was the compact entered into between the contending parties, and for a time it 
had considerable effect in restraining one class of abuses; but it went only a little way 
towards eradicating the real evil of simony and corrupt promotion of unworthy candi- 
dates for church dignities. Still the principle upon which the opposition to investiture 
was founded was almost a necessary part of the medizval system, and Mosheim (ii. 327) 
regards it as ‘‘ perfectly accordant with the religious principles of the age.” It was, in 
fact, but one of the many forms in which the spirit of churchmanship has arrayed itself, 
- whether in ancient or modern times, against what are called the Erastian tendencies 
which never fail to develop themselves under the shadow of a state church, no matter 

what may be its creed or its constitution. 


INVESTITURE, the term used in Scotch law to denote the giving feudal possession 
_ of heritable property. It was formerly given to the vassal in presence of the pares curiae, 
but Jatterly has been superseded by infeftment or sasine, and now it is effected by mere 
registration of the deed of conveyance. 


INVOCATION OF ANGELS AND SAINTS, the act of addressing prayers to the blessed 
spirits who are with God, whether the angels or the souls of the just who have been 
admitted to the happiness of heaven. The practice of addressing prayers to angels, 
especially to the angel-guardian, to the Virgin Mary, and to other saints, prevails in the 
Roman, the Greek, the Russo-Greek, and the eastern churches of all the various rites. 
In the Christian religion, the principle of the unity of God excludes all idea of subor- 
dinate sharers of the divine nature, such as is to be found in paganism, and all alike, 
Roman Catholics as well as Protestants, agree that its very first principles exclude the 
idea of rendering divine worship, no matter how it may be modified, to any other than 
the One Infinite Being. But while Protestants carry this principle so far as to exclude 
every species of religious worship and every form of invocation addressed to angels or 
saints, as trenching upon God’s honor, and irreconcilable with the Scriptures, which 
hold him forth as the sole object of worship and the only fountain of mercy, the Roman 
Catholic religion permits and sanctions a worship (called douleva) of the saints, inferior 
to the supreme worship (/atreia) offered to God, and an invocation of the saints, not for 
the purpose of obtaining mercy or grace from themselves directly, but in order to ask 
their prayers or intercession with God on our behalf. For this doctrine and the analo- 
gous practice, they do not advance the direct authority of Scripture (except a few pas- 
sages which seem to them to imply the intercommunion of the two worlds, as Matt. 
xili. 8, Luke xiv. 17, Exod. xxxii. 18), but rely on what to them is equally decisive tes- 
timony, viz., the unwritten word of God conveyed by tradition. Origen (Opp. ii. p. 
273) speaks of the belief that ‘‘ the saints assist us by their prayers” as a doctrine which 
is ‘‘doubted by no one.” St. Cyprian, addressing the confessors going to martyrdom, 
engages by anticipation their prayers in his behalf when they shall have received their 
heavenly crown (Ep. 60, Dodwell’s edition). To the same effect are cited the testimo- 
nies of Basil (Opp. ii. 155), Gregory Nazianzen (Opp. i. 288), Gregory of Nyssa (ii. 1017), 
Ambrose (ii. 200), Chrysostom (iv. 449), and many other fathers, as well as the liturgies 
of the various ancient churches, whether of the Roman, the Greek, the Syrian, or the 
Egyptian rite. 

On the other hand, Protestant historians, even admitting the full force of these testi- 
monies to the existence of the practice, allege that the practice is an early but unscrip- 
tural addition, dating only from the infusion into the church system of Alexandrian 
neoplatonism and oriental magianism, which they believe to have left traces even in 
the so-called orthodox Christianity of the 4th and 5th centuries. But leaving aside the 
doctrinal controversy, the fact at least is certain that in the 4th, and still more in the 
5th and following centuries, the usage was universal; and a curious evidence of its 
prevalence is furnished by the fact that the very excess to which it was carried was con- 
demned as a heresy (that of the Collyridians) by those who themselves confessed the 
lawfulness of the practice when confined within its legitimate limits. That similar 
excesses in the practice and similar abuses as to the nature and limits of the legitimate 
invocation of the saints continued through the medieval period, Roman Catholics them- 
selves admit, although they allege that such abuses were at all times reprobated by the 
authentic teaching of the church; and the multiplied devotions to the saints, especially 
to the Blessed Virgin, the efficacy claimed for them, and the extraordinary legends con- 
nected with them, and the prominence which the worship had assumed in the church, 
were among the most fertile themes of invective with the first reformers. The council 
of Trent (25th Sess., On the Invocation of Saints) defines very precisely what is the doc- 
trine of the Catholic church on this subject. It declares ‘‘that the saints who reign 
with God offer up their prayers to God for men; that it is good and useful suppliantly 
to invoke them, and to resort to their prayers, aid, and help, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing benefits of God through his Son Jesus Christ our Lord, who alone is our Redeemer 
and Savior.” From this decree it is inferred that the Catholic doctrine on the saints 
does not prescribe the practice of invoking them as necessary or essential, but only as 
‘good and useful,” and that what is to be asked of them is not the direct bestowal of 
grace and mercy, as from themselves, but only their prayers, their assistance, and their 
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help in obtaining benefits from God; and although many forms of prayer which are in 
use among Catholics bear, especially to a Protestant reader, all the appearance of direct 
appeals to the saints themselves for the benefits which are implored, yet all Catholic 
authorities are unanimous in declaring that these forms of words are to be interpreted, 
and that, from habitual use, they are so interpreted, even by the most superficially 
instructed Catholics, with the understood explanation that all the power of the saints 
to assist us consists exclusively in their prayers for us, and seconding our prayers by 
their own. See Bellarmine, Controversie de Sanctorum Beatitudine, lib. i. cap. Xvi 

Protestants object to the invocation of saints and of angels, that it is without evi- 
dence of divine authority, contrary to the whole tenor of Scripture, and derogatory to 
the mediatorship of Christ. They ask what reason can be adduced for believing that 
prayers addressed to saints are even heard by them, or that they have always a knowl- 
edge of the worship addressed to them? ‘They further deny that the prayers addressed 
to saints—and particularly to the Virgin Mary—are always capable of explanation as 
merely an asking of their prayers on behalf of those who invoke them, and quote many 
instances in proof. 


INVOICE, a list or account of merchandise or goods sold, either sent along with the 
goods themselves or separately. 


INVOLU' CRE (Lat. a wrapper or envelope), in botany, is a group of bracts surround- 
ing flowers in their unexpanded state, and occupying a place on the floral axis beneath 
them after their expansion. The bracts which form an involucre are generally grouped 
inawhorl. In umbelliferous flowers, there is very commonly an involucre, not only 
to the umbel, but to each division of the umbel, or wmbellule. The former is called the 
general involucre, or simply the tnvolucre ;, the latter are partial involucres, or tnvolucels. 
The cup of the acorn, hazel, chestnut, etc., may be regarded as an involucre. 


INVOLUTE. See Evouute. 


INVOLU TION AND EVOLUTION are two operations the converse of each other. The 
object of the first is to raise a number to any power, which is effected by continuously 
multiplying the number by itself till the number of factors is equal to the number des- 
ignating the power; thus, 2 raised to the third power is 2 X 2 X 2, or 8; 7 raised to the 
fourth power is 7 XT X 7 X 7, or 2401, etc. Evolution, on the other hand, is the ex- 
traction of a root of any number, that is, itis a method for discovering what number, 
when raised to a certain power, will give a certain known number—e.g., the square 
root of 64 is 8, that is, 8 is the number which, raised to the second power, will give 64; 
3 is the fourth root of 81, that is, 3 raised to the fourth power is 81, and so on. The 
symbols expressive of the two operations are as follows: 5° means that 5 is to be raised to 
the third power; (7°)? means that the square or second power of 7 is to be raised to the 


fifth power; 9 or 79 or 9? signifies that the extraction of the second or square roct of 


9 is required; 4/256 or 2564, that the fourth root of 256 is to be extracted; and so on. 
Involution and evolution, like multiplication and division, or differentiation and inte- 
gration, differ in the extent of their application; the former, or direct operation, can al- 
ways be completed, while there are numberless cases in which the latter fails to express 
the result with perfect accuracy. 


INYO, a co. of California, bounded w. by the Sierra Nevada, and e. by Nevada; 10,020 
sq. m.; pop. 90, 3544. One of the lofty peaks of the Sierra Nevada here is Mount Whit- 
ney. Owens river flows into Owens lake, a large body of water. Part of the valley of 
the river is fertile. Gold, copper, tin, sulphur and salt are found. The staple products 
are grain, hay, wool and pork. There are some quartz and saw mills. Co. seat, 
Independence. 


I0, in Greek mythology the daughter of Inachus or Iasus, and priestess of Juno at 
Argos, was loved by Jupiter, who, on account of Juno’s suspicions, changed her into 
a white cow. Juno having obtained of him the cow as a present, set the hundred-eyed 
Argus to watch her. Mercury by command of Jupiter killed Argus and released her. 
Juno thensenta gad-fly, which pursued her until in her wanderings she reached Egypt, 
where she recovered her original form. The full account of this myth is found in the 
Prometheus of Aischylus. According to the usual explanation, Io symbolically repre- 
sents the moon, Argus the stars, and Mercury the clouds. 


I'ODINE (symb. I. equiv. 126.5) is one of a group of four non-metallic elements to which 
the term halogens (q.v.) has been applied. It derives its name from Gr. dédés, violet-like, in 
consequence of its magnificent purple color when ina state of vapor. At ordinary temper- 
atures, it usually occurs in solid dark-gray glistening scales ; it is, however, crystallizable, 
and sometimes appears as an octahedron with a rhombic base. It is soft, and admits readily 
of trituration, has the high specific gravity of 4.95, and evolves a peculiar and disagreeable 
odor, which indicates its great volatility. It fuses at 239° F. (115° C.), and at about 
392° F. (200° C.) it boils, and is converted into the purple vapor to which it owes its 
name ; it has an acrid taste, and communicates a brownish-yellow color to the skin. 
It is very slightly soluble in water, but dissolves readily in watery solutions of iodide 
of potassium and of hydriodic acid, and in alcohol and ether. Iodine vapor is the 
heaviest of all known vapors, its specific gravity being 8.716. It combines directly with 
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phosphorus, sulphur, and the metals. Its behavior with hydrogen is analogous to that 
of chlorine and bromine (see HyprRocntoric Acrp), but its affinities are weaker than those 
_of the last-named elements. It likewise combines with numerous organic substances, 
and the compound which it forms with starch is of such an intense blue color, that a 
solution of starch forms the best test for the presence of free iodine. By means of this 
test, one part of iodine may be detected when dissolved in one million parts of water. 

The following are some of the most important iodine compounds. With hydrogen, 
it forms only one compound, hydriodic acid, HI, a colorless pungent acid gas, which in 
most respects is analogous with hydrochloric acid. It is obtained by the action of water 
on triodide of phosphorus. The soluble iodides of the metals may be obtained by the 
direct combination of hydriodic acid with the metallic oxides, the resulting compounds 
being the metallic iodide and water. Some of these iodides are of extreme brilliancy, 
and others are of great value in medicine; amongst the latter must be especially men- 
tiened iodide of potassium, iodide of iron, and the iodides of mercury. 

Iodide of potassium is, next to quinine and morphia, the most important medicine ~ 
in the pharmacopeia. It crystallizes in colorless cubes, which are sometimes clear, but 
usually have an opaque whitish appearance, and are soluble in water and spirit. It is 
decomposed and the iodine set free, by chlorine, bromine, fuming nitric acid, and ozone 
(q.v.). There are various ways of obtaining this salt; the following is one of the best. 
If iodine be added to a warm solution of potash untila brown tint begins to appear, 
iodide of potassium, KI, and iodate of potash, K1Os, are formed. By gentle ignition 
of the residue obtained by evaporation, the iodate is decomposed into iodide of potassium 
and oxygen, so that all that remains is fused iodide of potassium, which is dissolved in 
water and allowed to crystallize. Iodide of iron is formed by digesting iron wire or 
filings in a closed vessel with four times the weight of iodine suspended in water. Direct 
combination takes place, and a pale-green solution is formed, which by evaporation 
in vacuo yields crystals. It is the solution which is most commonly employed in 
medicine, but as, on exposure to the air, it becomes decomposed, and iodine is liberated, 
it is usually mixed with strong syrup, which retards this change. 

There are two iodides of mercury, viz., the green sub-iodide, HgzI2, and the red iodide, 
HgI,. They may be formed either by the direct union of the two elements, or by the 
double decomposition of iodide of potassium and mercurial salts. There are two well- 
defined compounds of iodine and oxygen, viz., iodic acid, HIOs, and periodic acid, 
H10Qu., corresponding to chloric and perchloric acid, neither of which are of any special 
interest. 

Iodine in small quantity, and usually in combination with sodium, magnesium, or 
calcium, is very widely diffused over the earth’s surface. It exists in sea-water, in 
marine animals and plants, and in certain mineral springs. It is also found in several 
minerals, as, for example, in certain Mexican silver ores, in Silesian zinc ores, in phos- 
phorite from the Upper Palatinate, and in coal. 

Iodine was discovered in 1811, by Courtois, in the waste liquors produced in the man- 
ufacture of carbonate of soda from the ashes of sea-weeds. <A few years later, Gay- 
Lussac discovered that it was a simple elementary body. It is obtained from the half- 
fused ash of dried sea-weeds, which is known in this country as kelp (q.v.), and in 
Normandy as varek, and contains the iodides of sodium, potassium, magnesium, and 
perhaps calcium in considerable quantity. The iodine is liberated by the addition of 
ee of manganese and sulphuric acid. Most of ourcommercial iodine is prepared 
in Glasgow. 

mnereVerarktions of iodine are employed extensively in medicine and in photography 
(q.v.). Iodide of potassium, and the preparations of iodine generally, are almost 
entitled to be regarded as specifics in cases of goitre, bronchocele, or Derbyshire neck. 
Out of 364 cases (collected by Bayle) which were treated with iodine, 274 were cured. 
Manson, Lugol, and others have shown the value of the iodine-treatment in scrofula. 
The preparations of iodine are also eminently successful as resolvents in chronic indura- 
tion, and enlargement of the liver, spleen, uterus, etc. In many forms of chronic rheu- 
matism, and in certain affections of the osseous system, due to a syphilitic taint, iodide 
of potassium is of the greatest service; and its value in the treatment of chronic lead- 
poisoning is not so generally known, even in the medical profession, as it deserves to 
be. The iodide of potassium dissolves the compounds of lead with albumen, fibrine, 
etc., which abound in the body in chronic lead-poisoning; and these dissolved com- 
pounds are excreted by the kidneys. In these cases, lead may often be detected in the 
urine, almost immediately after the administration of the iodide. This salt has a simi- 
lar action in chronic mercurial poisoning, and cases are recorded of mercurial salivation 
having come on during the use of iodide of potassium, in consequence of the liberation 
ef mercury, which had been previously fixed in the system. 

Iodide of iron, which may be given either in syrup or in the form of Blancard’s 
pills (an excellent French mode of administering this salt), is especially serviceable in 
scrofulous affections of the glandular system, in which the use both of iodine and of 
iron is indicated. The iodides of mercury haye been prescribed with good effect in 
various forms of syphilis. They must be given with caution, on account of their 
energy, the average dose of the red iodide being a fraction (7; to 3) of a grain. Pure 
iodine is seldom prescribed internally; but in the form of tincture and ointment, it is a 
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most useful local application in cases of goitre, local enlargements, diseases of joints, etc. 

In large doses, iodine and most of the iodides act as irritant poisons; but very few 
fatal cases are on record. In the event of poisoning with the tincture of iodine, the first _ 
point is to evacuate the stomach; and the vomiting is assisted by the copious use of tepid 
liquids containing starchy matter, as, for instance, starch, flour, or arrow-root boiled in 
water; the object being to form iodide of starch, which is comparatively inert. 


IODOFORM, a substance of analogous composition to chloroform (q.v.), the chlorine 
in the latter being replaced by iodine, its formula being CHI; (using modern 
equivalent numbers). It is a solid, yellow crystallizable substance, obtained by the 
action of tincture of iodine upon an alcoholic solution of potash, the reactions being 
similar to thosc which take place in making chloroform by this method. It melts at 
246.2° F. (119° C.), but distills with the vapor of water at 212°. It possesses some of the 
anesthetic properties of chloroform, but it has a wider use in medicine, being employed 
in those cases in which the action of iodine (q.v.) is indicated. At the same time it will 
relieve pain, and is therefore peculiarly applicable in cases of painful tumors. It is said 
to be a successful application to ringworm of the scalp, to ulcers of the cornea, and for 
promoting the healing of burns and blisters. Gastralgia, alone or connected with ulcer 
of the stomach, has been relieved by its administration, and different forms of external 
neuralgia are said to have been cured by it. The dose of iodoform is from one to three 
grains three times a day, given in the form of a pill. Asan outward application it may 
be dissolved in glycerine or alcohol, or an oil; or it may be prepared in the form of an 
ointment. A common form for topical application is a solution of one part of iodoform 
in four parts of sulphuric ether. Jodoform gauze is of great value as an antiseptic 
dressing. See ANTISEPTICS. 

YON, in Grecian mythology the reputed son of Xuthus and Creusa; but Euripides 
in his tragedy Jon makes him the son of Apollo. 


I0'NA, the modern name of the most famous of the Hebrides, is believed to have 
originated in a mistaken reading of n for uw; the word, in the oldest manuscripts, being 
clearly written Jowa. From the 6th c. to the 17th c. the island was most generally called 
I, Ti, la, lo, Ho, Hy, Mi, Hii, Hie, Hu, Y, or Yi—that is, simply, ‘‘the island;” or 
Icoimkill, I-Columb-kille, or Hii-Colum-Kille—that is, ‘‘the island of Columba of the 
Church, “Ajetk 

It is about 3 m. long, and varies in breadth from a mile to a mile and a half. In 1881 
it had a pop. of 248. Its area, computed by Bede at ‘‘five families” (or ‘‘ five hides 
of land,” as the passage is rendered in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle), is estimated at 2,000 
imperial acres, cf which rather more than a fourth part is under tillage. The soil is 
naturally fruitful, and yields earlier crops than most parts of Great Britain, barley sown 
before the middle of June being ready for the sickle in August. This remarkable fer- 
tility was regarded as miraculous in the dark ages, and, no doubt, led to the early occu- 
pation of Iona. Dunii, the highest point of the island, is 330 ft. above the sea-level. 

Its history begins in the year 568, when St. Columba (q.v.), leaving the shores of 
Treland, landed upon Jona with twelve disciples. Having obtained a grant of the island, as 
well from his kinsman, Conall, the son of Comghall, king of the Scots, as from Bruidi, 
the son of Melchon, king of the Picts, he built upon it a monastery, which was long 
regarded as the mother-church of the Picts, and was venerated not only among the Scots 
of Britain and Ireland, but among the Angles of the n. of England, who owed their con- 
version to the self-denying missionaries of Iona. From the end of the 6th to the end of 
the 8th c. Iona was scarcely second to any monastery in the British isles; and it was this 
brilliant era of its annals which rose in Johnson’s mind when he described it as ‘‘ that 
illustrious island which was once the luminary of the Caledonian regions, whence 
savage clans and roving barbarians derived the benefits of knowledge and the blessings 
of religion.” But neither piety nor learning availed to save it from the ravages of the 
fierce and heathen Norsemen. They burned it in 795, and again in 802. Its ‘‘ family” 
(as the monks were called) of 68 persons were martyred in 806. A second martyrdom, 
in 825, is the subject of a contemporary Latin poem by Walafridus Strabus, abbot of the 
German monastery of Reichenau, in the lake of Constance. On the Christmas evening 
of 986 the island was again wasted by the Norsemen, who slew the abbot and 15 of his 
monks. Towards the end of the next century the monastery was repaired by St. Margaret, 
the queen of king Malcolm Canmore. It was visited in 1097 by king Magnus the bare- 
footed, of Norway. It was now part of that kingdom, and so fell under the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the bishop of Man and the archbishop of Drontheim. In 12038 the bishops 
of the n. of Ireland disputed the authority of the Manx bishop, pulled down a monastery 
which he had begun to build in the island, and placed the abbey under the rule of an 
Irish abbot of Derry. The Scottish church had long claimed jurisdiction in Iona, and 
before the end of the 13th c. the island fell under the rule of the Scottish king. Its abbey 
was now peopled by Clugniac monks; and anunnery of Austin canonesses was planted 
on its shores. Towards the end of the 15th c. it became the seat of the Scottish bishop 
of the isles, the abbey church being his cathedral and the monks his chapter. 

No building now remains on the island which can claim to have sheltered St. 
Columba or his disciples. The most ancient ruins are the Laithrichean, or Foundations, 
in a little bay to the w. of Port-a-Churraich; the Cobhan Cuildich, or Culdees’s Cell in 
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a hollow between Dunii and Dunbhuirg; the rath or hill-fort of Dunbhuirg; and the 
Gleann-an-Teampull, or Glen of the Church, in the middle of the island, believed to be 
the site of the monastery which the Irish bishops destroyed in 1203. St. Oran’s chapel, 
now the oldest church in the island, may probably be of the latter part of the 11th cen- 
tury. §St. Mary’s nunnery is perhaps a century later. The cathedral, or St. Mary’s church, 
seems to have been built chiefly in the early part of the 13th century. It has a choir, with 
a sacristy on the n. side, and chapels on the s. side; n. and s. transepts; a central tower, 
about 75 ft. high; and a nave. An inscription on one of the columns of the choir appears 
to denote that it was the work of an Irish ecclesiastic who died in 1202. On the n. of 
the cathedral are the chapter-house and other remains of the conventual or monastic 
buildings. In the ‘‘ Reilig Oran’”—so called, it is supposed, from St. Oran, a kinsman 
of St. Columba, the first who found a grave in it—were buried Ecgfrid, king of 
Northumbria, in 684; Godred, king of the Isles, in 1188; and Haco Ospac, king of the 
Isles, in 1228. No monuments of these princes now remain. The olaest of the many 
tombstones on the island are two with Irish inscriptions, one of them, it is believed, being 
the monument of a bishop of Connor who died at Iona in 1174. 

After centuries of neglect this iateresting island seems now to be in the way of 
improvement. It possesses a church connected with the establishment, also a free 
church, and a school. <A small and commodious inn—the St. Columba—was erected in 
1863 by the duke of Argyll, the proprietor of Iona; by which means tourists and anti- 
quarian explorers are enabled to make visits of satisfactory duration. During summer 
steamers from Oban (see HEBRIDES) call at Iona twice a week; they land passengers by 
boats at Baile Mor, the only village on the island, and usually allow time for visiting the 
ruins. See the duke of Argyll’s Jona (1871). 


IONA ISLAND, a small island in the Hudson river, in Rockland co., about 40 m. 
from New York. It has extensive vineyards, and is a popular resort for excursions. 


IO'NIA, the ancient name of the most flourishing country of Asia Minor. It received 
its name from the Ionians (one of the four most ancient tribes in Greece), who, again, 
according to the mythological account, derived theirs from lon, the son of Apollo by 
Creusa, a daughter of a king of Athens. According to the usually received tradition, they 
were driven out of the Peloponnesus by the Achaians, and removed to Attica, whence, 
about 1050 B.c., bands of them went forth to settle on the coast of Asia. Ionia was a 
beautiful and fertile country, extending, according to Ptolemy, from the river Hermus to 
the river Meander, along the coast of the 4igean sea, but Herodotus and Strabo make it 
somewhat larger. It soon reached a high point of prosperity; agriculture and commerce 
flourished, and great cities arose, of which Ephesus, Smyrna, Clazomene, Erythre, 
Colophon, and Miletus were the most celebrated. These free cities, which formed the 
nucleus of the IonIAN LEAGUE, were, however, gradually subdued by the kings of Lydia, 
and passed (557 B.c.) under the sway of the Persians, but were allowed a considerable 
rneasure of internal liberty. During the great Persian war, the contingent which they 
were compelled to furnish to their oriental masters deserted to the Greeks, at the battle 
of Mycale (479 B.c.), whereupon the Ionians entered into an alliance with Athens, upon 
which they now became dependent. After the Peloponnesian war, they were subject 
to the Spartans, and again (387 B.c.) to the Persians till the time of Alexander the great. 
From this period, fonia shared the fate of the neighboring countries, and in 64 B.c. was 
added to the Roman empire by Pompey, after the third Mithridatic war. In later times, 
it was so ravaged by the Turks that few traces of its former greatness are now left.—The 
Jonians were regarded as somewhat effeminate. They were wealthy and luxurious, and 
the fine arts (see IoNIc ARCHITECTURE) were cultivated amongst them at a much earlier 
date than amongst their kinsmen in the mother-country. The Jonic Dialect excels the 
other Greek dialects in softness and smoothness, chiefly from the greater number of vowels 
introduced. 

IONIA, city, and co. seat of Ionia co., Mich.; on the Grand river, and the Detroit, 
Grand Haven and Milwaukee, and the Detroit, Lansing and Northern railroads; 35 
miles e. of Grand Rapids. It is in an agricultural and lumbering region, and has the 
State house of correction, the State asylum for insane criminals, ladies’ library associa- 
tion, high school, and daily and weekly newspapers. Pop. ’90, 4482. 


IONIA, a co. in central Michigan; 580 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 32,801. It is watered by 
Grand, Flat, Maple, and Looking-glass rivers. The surface is undulating, and there are 
extensive forests of beech, pine, and sugar-maple. The soil is generally fertile. The 
chief products are wheat, maize, oats, hay, wool, and lumber. There are numerous 
manufactories for carriages, agricultural implements, saddlery, sash, doors and blinds, 
and woolen goods; also flour and saw mills. Co. seat, Ionia. 


I0'NIAN ISLANDS, a group, or rather chain, running round the w. coast of Epirus, 
and w. and s. of Greece. It consists of about 40 islands, of which Corfu, Paxo, Santa 
Maura, Ithaki, Cephalonia, Zante, and Cerigo are of considerable size ; the total area 1s 
about 1000 sq.m., and the pop. ’90, 248,000, is mostly of Greek descent. The surface is 
generally mountainous, the plains and valleys being fertile. The collective term * Ionian 
is of modern date. After the division of the Roman empire these islands were included 
in the eastern half, and so continued till 1081, when the duke of Calabria (subsequently 
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king of Naples) took possession of them. From this time they underwent a continusi 
change of masters, till the commencement of the 15th c., when they by degrees came into 
the possession of the Venetians, who in 1797 ceded them to France. They were seized 
by Russia and Turkey in 1800, by France in 1807, by Britain in 1809, and on Noy. 9, 1815, 
were formed into a republic (‘‘ The Septinsular republic”) under the protectorate of the 
latter. While they were connected with England, the government was carried on by two 
assemblies, and the lord high commissioner, who was the representative of her majesty. 
The lower assembly consisted of 40 members, who required to be nobles; 29 were elected 
by the islanders themselves, and 11 by the lord high commissioner; their term of office 
was five years, during which period they held three sessions, of three months each. ‘The 
senate, composed of five members, which the commissioner had power to increase to seven, 
formed the executive. The commissioner was invested with extensive powers; he could 
convoke an extraordinary meeting of parliament, confirm or reject the resolutions of the 
senate, and veto all bills passed by the legislature. Up to 1848 the press was restricted, 
and the government was really a despotism, but in that and the following year wide- 
spread dislike of the English government became apparent. To remove what were sup- 
posed to be grievances, lord Seaton, then lord high commissioner, introduced sweeping 
changes in the constitution, including vote by ballot, lowering of the franchise, and 
freedom of the press. A demand was then made for annexation to the kingdom of 
Greece, and an insurrection broke out in Aug., 1849, in Cephalonia. It was suppressed 
by sir Henry Ward, who had succeeded lord Seaton, with what was considered by some 
persons as undue severity. Fresh concessions were granted, but without appeasing the 
malcontents. In the end of 1858, Mr. Gladstone was sent as a special commissioner to 
ascertain what could be done to meet the claims of the population. But he found that 
they would be satisfied with nothing but annexation to Greece. ‘There was no great 
desire on the part of the English government to continue their connection with the Ionian 
islands. They had cost the United Kingdom £100,000 per annum, and had been a per- 
petua! source of annoyance. In 1863 the election of the son of the king of Denmark as 
constituticnal king of Greece supplied England with an opportunity of getting rid of 
this troublesoine dependency. On March 29, 1864, a treaty was conciuded at London by 
which they were annexed to Greece, and since this period they have formed a province 
of the Hellenic kingdom. In Feb., 1867, they were visited by a series of shocks of 
earthquake, most violent in Cephalonia, where they caused great destruction of life and 
property, and almost destroyed the two chief towns. See Murray’s Handbook for Greece 
and the Ionian Islands, by R. G. Watson. 


IONIAN MODE, in music, one of the old church modes, said to be the same as the 
ancient Greek mode of that name, and the only one of the old church modes which agrees 
with our modern system of music, the Ionian mode being the same as our key of C major. 
The character of the Ionian mode, however, must have appeared to the ancients more 
properly defined than it can to us, as it was the only one of their modes which had a 
major third and a sharp seventh. 


IONIAN SEA, a name anciently given to that part of the Mediterranean which 
washed the shores of Greece anc Epirus, separating them from Italy and §icily. It is 
connected with the Adriatic by the strait of Otranto. The name is found first in 
Aéschylus, but its origin and exact meaning are doubtful. 


ION IC ARCHITECTURE, a style of Greek architecture which took its origin in Ionia, 
and seems to have derived many of its characteristic features from Assyria. See GRECIAN 
ARCHITECTURE. The chief peculiarity of Ionic architecture is the capital of the 
columns (q.v.), which is decorated with spiral ornaments called volutes (q.v). The 
columns have also bases, which were not used in Doric architecture. The cornice is 
distinguished by the dentil band, an ornament first introduced in this style. The 
honeysuckle ornament (q.v.), so much used in Ionic architecture, is one of the features 
which indicate its eastern origin. 

Many large temples were erected in this style in Asia Minor and Greece. Among the 
finest examples now existing are the temples of Erechtheus and Minerva Polias on the 
Acropolis at Athens, Apollo Didymeeus at Miletus, Minerva Polias at Priene, and Bacchus 
at Teos; and the temple of Fortune at Rome. 


IONIC SCHOOL is the collective name given to the earliest Greek philosophers, Thales, 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, Heraclitus, and Anaxagoras, on account of their following 
one general tendency, and belonging for the most part to Ionia. See the biographies of 
these philosophers. 

IO’NIES, a small tribe of Indians of the family of the Caddoes, and said by Spanish 
writers to be a part of the confederacy known as the Texas. They consider the Hot springs 
of Arkansas as their original abode, whence they afterwards removed to Texas. They 
are a peaceful tribe, and cultivate the land for their support. In 1859 they were removed 
by the government to a district on the Wachita river, Indian territory. 


I08’CO, aco.inn.e. Michigan, on Lake Huron and Saginaw bay; 563 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 
15,224. It is intersected by the Au Sable and Au Gres rivers. It is nearly level, and 
has extensive forests of pine trees. There are many saw mills, and the principal export 
is lumber. Co. seat, Tawas City. 
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IOTA (Hebrew Yod), is the smallest letter of the Phoenician and Greek alphabets, 
corresponding to the Latin and English 7; hence ‘‘ jot.” 


I, 0. U.,a memorandum of debt given by a borrower to a lender, so called from being 
made in this abbreviated form: 
New YORK, January 1, 1898, 


META 1. I. O. U. $20. 
C. D. 


IOWA, a w. central state, and the 16th in order of admission; bet. lat. 40° 20’ and 
43° 30' n. ; long. 90° 12’ and 96° 38’ w. ; bounded on the n. by Minnesota ; on thee. by 
Wisconsin and Illinois, from which it is separated by the Mississippi river ; on the s. by 
Missouri, and on the w. by Nebraska, from which it is separated by the Missouri ; extreme 
length from e. to w., 300 m.; breadth, 208 ; area, 56,025 sq.m., of which 550 are water, ~ 
or 35,856,000 acres. 

Hisrory.—I. was originally a part of the immense territory included in Louisiana, and 
ceded to the U. 8. in 1808, and was then inhabited by the Sac and Fox Indians, who had 
driven out the original inhabitants, the Iowas and Illini. Its name, signifying in the Ind- 
ian language ‘‘ the beautiful country,” is derived from the river so designated. The 
first white settlement within the limits of the state was made in 1788 by Julien Dubuque, 
a Frenchman from Canada, who obtained a grant of a large tract, including the city now 
bearing his name, and the rich mineral lands surrounding it. He built a fort, carried on 
the mining of lead, and traded with the Indians until his death in 1810. In 1834 the ter- 
ritory now constituting the state of I. was placed under the jurisdiction of Michigan, and 
in 1836 under that of Wisconsin. In 18383 permanent settlements were made near Bur- 
{ington by companies from Illinois and other states, and, a few years later, at other points 
along the Mississippi. In 1838, June 12, the territory of I. was organized in due form, 
the seat of the government being fixed at Burlington. It included within its boundaries 
at that time the greater part of the present state of Minnesota and the whole of Dakota. 
In 1839 the government was removed to Iowa city and in 1844 a state constitution 
was framed and admission to the union prayed for ; but congress was dissatisfied with 
the boundaries assumed, and therefore denied the petition. In 1845, Mar. 3, the act ad- 
mitting the state was passed, and on Dec. 28, 1846, I. was admitted to the union. In 
1857 the capital was fixed at Des Moines. 

I, is the most purely agricultural of all the U. S. The beauty of its scenery, the rich- 
ness of its soil, and its natural good drainage, attracted the best class of farmers and busi- 
ness emigrants from the n.e. states, filling it with a population of great thrift, energy, 
and intelligence. Midway between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, drained e. by the 
Mississippi and w. by the Missouri, and in the zone of the greatest movement of migration, 
it became populous with a rapidity never before equaled in the history of states so purely 
agricultural, or which have no extraordinary city growth ; and its wealth and population 
are distributed with remarkable uniformity. 

TopoGRAPHY.—There are no mountains in J., but bold limestone bluffs from 300 to 
400 ft. high extend along the Iowa river, alternating with picturesque ravines; back 
from the river these bluffs blend into beautiful undulating prairies, interspersed with 
thickets of hazel and flowering shrubs, and covered with rich grass and flowers innu- 
merable, In the lead region are mounds of nearly 500 ft. The elevation ranges from 
1,694 ft. at Spirit lake, to the 300 ft. bluffs. The s. portion is by far the most pictu- 
resque; diversified by groves of forest trees, grassy plains, and numerous small and rapid 
streams. 

The Mississippi forms the entire e. boundary, and the Missouri about two-thirds of 
the w. boundary. The state is well watered, its streams being all affluents of the great 
rivers. The Des Moines, the Checaque or Skunk, and the I. and its affluents flow into 
the Mississippi. Those flowing into the Missouri are the Big Sioux (forming a part 
of the w. boundary), the Chariton, Grand, Platte, Nodaway, and Nishnabotna. The I. 
rises in Hancock co., in the n. part of the state, and joins the Mississippi 35 m. above 
Burlington. It is nearly 300 m. long, and is navigable for about 80 miles. The largest 
of the interior rivers is the Des Moines, which, rising in the Coteau des Prairies in 
Minnesota, flows with swift current through a rocky bed, with a course of 300 m. within 
the state, drains upwards of 10,000 sq. miles of fertile territory, and is navigable for 
about half its length. The Red Cedar, next in size to the Des Moines, also rises in 
Minnesota, and empties into the I., draining a fertile region with warm, sandy bottom- 
lands. The Skunk, 150 m. long, rises in the high lands between the Des Moines and 
Iowa. Its banks are heavily timbered. The Maquoketa furnishes excellent water 
power; the Turkey river drains the mineral belt. The streams s.w. of the Missouri are 
short and unimportant. The n. cos. contain many small and picturesque lakes, and 
large ponds, similar to those of Minnesota. The largest, lake Okaboji, is 15 m. long. 
The ‘** walled lakes’’ of Sac and Wright cos. are so called because surrounded by walls 
of boulders. 

GEOLOGY.—Twenty distinct geological formations cross the state from n.e. to s.w., 
occurring in regular succession in the bluffs and rocky strata of the river channels, and 
overlapping each other. The northern section belongs to the great drift deposits of 
Minnesota; that from the source of the Turkey river to the mouth of the Makaqueta, to 
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the lower Silurian, and includes Potsdam sandstone, St. Peter’s sandstone, and lower 
magnesian limestone. Niagara and Leclair ‘limestones represent the upper Silurian 
system, and Hamilton and Chemung carboniferous limestones, the Devonian. 

MrneraLocy.—The bituminous coal-field of Illinois extends into Iowa, covering an 
area of 20,000 sq. m. and varying in thickness from 2} ft. to 500 ft. This bed is crossed 
between Davenport and Muscatine by the Mississippi. The lead mine tract is in a belt 
occupied by galena limestone, which touches the Mississippi at Dubuque and lies along 
the Turkey river valley in a n.w. direction. 

Small deposits of iron ore are found in some parts of the state, and a deposit of gyp- 
sum of great purity and from 25 to 30 ft. thick exists upon asmall area near fort Dodge. 
Plaster of Paris of superior quality has been manufactured from it. Building stone is 
abundant, including St. Lonis gray, Keokuk, and Hamilton limestones. Building sand, 
brick, and potters’ clay are found, also jasper and fossil coral. 

ZooLoey.—-The larger wild animals—deer, prairie wolves, gray wolves, and wild- 
cats—have become scarce. The fox, raccoon, mink, and opossum are abundant, and 
beavers are still found on some of the rivers. The birds include the blue-jay and white- 
eyed vireo, raven, and yellow-headed blackbird. Among wild fowlare the turkey, quail, 
partridge, ruffled grouse, prairie chicken, snipe, woodcock, curlew, swan, goose, and 
duck. The fish include the salmon, lake trout, brook trout, catfish, roach, whitefish, 
perch, etc. The state fish hatchery is at Spirit Lake. 

Botany.—The southern part of the state, along the rivers, is well wooded. Jn the 
northern portion trees are comparatively scarce, though groves of pine and cedar are 
found in some places. The most common trees are ash, elm, sugar and white maple, 
hickory, walnut, oak, poplar, and basswood. Of fruit trees, the apple, pear, and cherry 
grow in perfection. The wild grape, plum, and gooseberry are indigenous. The osage 
orange is extensively used for hedges. 

CLIMATE AND Soru.—The climate is well adapted to agricultural operations. The 
winters, owing to the prevalence of n. and n.w. winds, to which nature offers no obstruc- 
tion, are severe ; but the winds of the summer, which are equally free, serve to temper 
the heat. The mean temperature of the year is 48° ; spring, 474; summer, 704; autumn, 
45; winter, 284; annual rainfall, 44.27 ins. There is probably no healthier country, 
than I. in the world, a fact which may safely be attributed to the excellent drainage 
afforded by its streams and its undulating surface. The soil is generally good ; some- 
times warm and sandy in river bottoms, and there is but little inferior land. That in the 
valleys of the Des Moines, Iowa, and Red Cedar is from 1 to 8 ft. thick ; is free from 
pebbles, and is cultivated without difficulty. The lowlands are generally marshy. 

AGRICULTURE, —The state, agriculturally considered, is in the foremost rank. For 
the cultivation of the cereals it is unsurpassed. Potatoes grow in great perfection, and 
the soil and climate are also favorable for flax, tobacco, and the castor-oil plant. In 
Crawford co., in the western part of the state, some experiments have been made in tea- 
culture. Small grains and vegetables abound throughout the state. Corn is largely 
grown in the southern part and in the valley regions ; and wheat in the Cedar River 
district. In the southwestern portion of the state is a blue-grass country, where are 
found numerous breeding farms for horses and other fine stock, rivalling the blue-grass 
region of Kentucky. Hence, also, are exported large quantities of dairy products and 
fruit. No more beautiful pastoral country than this can be found in the United States— 
the clear streams, the pleasant hamlets, and the rich fields forming a delightful scene of 
prosperity and peace. In Johnson and Muscatine counties famous vegetables and 
melons are grown. 

In 1896 Iowa ranked first in the production of corn (821,719,541 bushels), oats 
(105,641,855), and hay (8,025,894 tons), and third in barley and potatoes. The total 
value of the cereal, potato, and hay crops was $103,941,771. In farm and ranch animals 
the state ranked first in swine (3,787,970), and second in horses and milch cows. The 
total head was 8,800,289, valued at $143,922,487. 

MANUFACTURES.—In 1890 there were reported 7,440 manufacturing establishments, 
which had a combined capital of $77,513,097; employed 59,174 persons, to whom 
$25,878,997 was paid in wages; used materials that cost $79,292,407; and had an output 
valued at $125,049,183. The principal articles of manufacture were flour and grist mill 
products, lumber products, and dairy products. At Clinton is one of the largest saw- 
mills in the world, capable of sawing 60,000 ft. of lumber in an hour. Bricks are largely 
made at Sioux City, which also has one of the most extensive flaxseed-oil mills in the 
country. At Cedar Rapids are great oatmeal] mills, meat-packing establishments, and 
factories for making machinery. At Dubuque steel steamboats are built. Des Moines 
manufactures wire-fencing, cotton and woolen goods, and carriages on a large scale. 

CoMMERCE.—Council Bluffs, Des Moines, and Dubuque are ports of delivery, and 
the imports of merchandise there in 1896 aggregated over $73,000. Council Bluffs 
alone, with its magnificent railway connections, does a wholesale business of from 
$30,000,000 to $40,000,000 a year. Cedar Rapids has more than a score of wholesale 
houses; Ottumwa, Clinton, Marshalltown, Burlington, Muscatine, Keokuk, and many 
other cities do an important jobbing trade. 

TRANSPORTATION.—lowa is in the direct line of transcontinental commerce. Five 
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eat railways traverse the state, and connect directly or indirectly with the Union 
Pacific railroad. These are the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy; the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific; the Chicago and Northwestern; the Illinois Central; and the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. Other important roads are the Burlington, Cedar Rapids 
and Northern; Iowa Central; Keokuk and Western; Des Moines and Kansas City; 
Wabash; Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha, At the end of the fiscal year 
1895 the railroads operating in the State had a total length of about 8,487 miles. The 

_ operating corporations had a combined capital of $65,719,160; funded debt, $60,738,775; 
total investment, $131,778,109; and net earnings, $2,232,059; and the roads and equip- 
ments had cost $131,471,938. At Keokuk the U. 8S. government has constructed a ship- 
canal, 9 miles long and 300 feet wide, around the Des Moines rapids at a cost of about 
$8,000,000, and built a dry dock at a cost of nearly $150,000. 

BANKS. — In 1896 there were 166 national banks in operation, with combined capi- 
tal, $13,495,000, and deposits, $25,839,340; 201 state banks, with capital $8,964,900, and 
deposits $15,738,952; 5 loan and trust companies, with capital $870,797, and deposits 
$4,364,963; 169 stock savings banks, with capital $7,446,500, deposits $28,227,842, and 
ones $37,642,104; and 110 private banks, with capital $3,182,980, and deposits 

5,233,187. 

CHURCHES, EDUCATION, ETC. — The leading religious denominations are the Metho- 
dist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Baptist, Congregational, Christian (Disciples), Lutheran, 
Roman Catholic, and United Brethren. In 1890 there were reported 5,539 religious 
organizations in the state; 4,539 church edifices; 970 halls used for religious purposes; 
church property valued at $16,056,786; and 556,817 communicants and members; and in 
1896 there were 6,286 evangelical Sunday schools, with 50,288 officers and teachers, and 
414,152 scholars. 

The number of children of school age, 5 to 18, 1894-95, was 622,600; enrolled, 
533,824; men teaching, 5726; women, 22,117; av. monthly pay, men, $37.68; women, 
$31.63; number of school-houses, 13,613; value of public school property, $15,645,543 ; 
expenditures, $7,796,944. The common school system is under the joint direction of 
state and co. superintendents and district directors. Among the higher institutions of 
learning in the state are: The State Univ. at Iowa City, and the State Agricultural 
Coll. at Ames; Upper Iowa Univ. at Fayette (M. E.); Tabor Coll. at Tabor (Congrega- 
tional); German Coll. at Mt. Pleasant (M. E.); Iowa Wesleyan Univ. at Mt. Pleasant 
(M. E.); Cornell Coll. at Mt. Vernon (Methodist); Oskaloosa Coll. at Oskaloosa (Disci- 
ples); Central Univ. of Iowa at Pella (Bap.); Amity Coll. at College Springs; Univ. of 
Des Moines, at Des Moines (Bap.); Iowa Coll. at Grinnell (Congregational); Penn. Coll. 
at Oskaloosa (Friends); Simpson Coll. at Indianola (Methodist); Norwegian Luther Coll. 
at Decorah (Lutheran); Drake university at Des Moines (Christian); University of the 
Northwest, Sioux City (Meth. Epis.); German College, Mt. Pleasant (Meth. Epis.), The 
whole number of univs. and collegiate institutions in 1894-95 was 23. The agricul- 
tural coll. admits students of both sexes and unites manual labor with study. In 1894-5 
there were 34,153 pupils in private schools; 5 public and 17 private normal schools; 270 
high schools; and 41 academies and private secondary schools. Libraries, of 1,000 volumes 
and upward, in 1896 numbered 113, and had 607,765 bound volumes, and 56,339 pamph- 
lets; and the periodicals of all kinds numbered 1,034. 

GOVERNMENT, ETC. — The capital is Des Moines. The day on which elections occur 
is the Tuesday next after the first Monday in November. The gov. and lieutenant- 
goy. are elected for two years by popular vote. The salary of the former is $3000 per 
annum. The legislature consists of a senate of 50 members elected for four years, half 
of them biennially, and a house of 100 members elected biennially. Each member 
receives $500 per term. The sessions are biennial, occurring in the even years. Sena- 
tors must be 25 years of age, representatives, 21 years, and the gov. and lieutenant- 
goyv., 30 years. The secretary of state, auditor of state, treasurer, and superintendent 
of public instruction are elected for two years, and each has a salary of $2200. The gov. 
appoints the adjutant and inspector-general for terms of two years. The supreme court 
consists of five judges, elected by the people for six years, one every second year, and 
the one having the shortest term to serve is chief justice. Judges of the district court 
are elected in single districts for four years. The judges of the supreme court receive a 
salary of $4000, those of the district court $2200 perannum. The constitution prohibits 
the lending of the credit of the state for any purpose, or the borrowing of more than 
$250,000 at any one time, but permits a larger debt to be contracted to repel invasion or 
suppress insurrection. No corporation can be created by special law, and stockholders 
in banks are individually liable to double the amount of their stock. The legislature 
is prohibited from granting divorces or authorizing lotteries. The property rights of 
husbands and wives are equal, each upon the death of the other inheriting one-third in 
value of his or her real estate, while neither is liable for the separate debts of the other. 
The contracts made by the wife in her own name are enforced by or against her pre- 
eisely as if she were unmarried. A married woman may sue and be sued without the 
husband being joined in the action. Women are by law eligible to all offices connected 

‘with public schools, The state offers a premium for the planting of forest trees by 
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deducting a certain sum from the taxes of citizens in proportion to the number of trees 
they may set out. 

The legal rate of interest is 6 per cent., but 8 per cent. is allowed by contract. The 
manufacture and sale of liquors are wholly prohibited, except for mechanical, medi- 
cinal or sacramental purposes; except also foreign importations of such liquors under the 
authority of the laws of the United States. Violations of the law either in manufactur- 
ing or selling intoxicating liquors are punished by fines varying from $20 to $200, and 
by imprisonment from 10 days to 6 months. : 

The electoral votes of Iowa have been cast as follows: 1848, Cass and Butler, 4; 1852, 
Pierce and King, 4; 1856, Fremont and Dayton, 4; 1860, Lincoln and Hamlin, 4; 1864, 
Lincoln and Johnson, 8; 1868, Grant and Colfax, 8; 1872, Grant and Wilson, 11; 1876, 
Hayes and Wheeler, 11; 1880, Garfield and Arthur, 11; 1884, Blaine and Logan, 13; 
1888, Harrison and Morton, 18; 1892, Harrison and Reid, 13; 1896, McKinley and 
Hobart, 18. 

The charitable and reformatory institutions of the state are the College for the Blind 
at Vinton; the School for the Deaf and Dumb, Council Bluffs; the Soldiers’ Orphan 
Home is at Davenport; the Reform School for boys at Eldora; the Reform School for 
girls at Mitchellville; the institute for feeble-minded at Glenwood; the asylums for the 
insane at Mt. Pleasant, Clarinda, and Independence; and the penitentiaries at Fort Madi- 
son and Anamosa. 

The military strength of the state consists of 55 general officers, and 2314 men, all 
infantry; available for military duty, 274,597. 

FINANCES. — In 1895 the equalized assessed valuations of taxable property were, 
real estate, $413,970,588; personal property, $100,4938,479; railroads, $44,521,225; tele- 
phone and telegraph companies, $665,532 — total, $559,650,824; and in 1897 the state 
had no debts of any kind. 

POPULATION. — The population in 1888 was 22,859; 1840, 48,112; 1860, 674,913; 
1870, 1,194,020; 1880, 1,624,015 — 261,650 of foreign birth, of whom 88,268 were Ger- 
mans, 44,061 Irish, 22,519 English, 21,586 Norwegian, and 21,097 British American; 
colored, 10,015 — 466 Indians and 33 Chinese; male, 848,186; female, 776,479; dwell- 
ings, 301,507; families, 310,894; persons to sq. m., 29.29; engaged in agriculture, 
303,557; in trade and transportation, 50,872; in manufacturing, mechanical and min- 
ing industries, 69,941; population of the state, 1890, 1,911,896. There are 99 cos.; for 
pop., 1890, see census tables, vol. XV. The cities, 1890, exceeding 20,000, were Des 
Moines, 50,098; Dubuque, 380,811; Davenport, 26,872; Burlington, 22,565; Council 
Bluffs, 21,474; Sioux City, 37,806. 

IOWA, as.e. co. of Iowa, intersected by the Iowa and then. branch of the English 
rivers, 576 sq. m.; pop. 1890, 18,270. It is nearly level, well wooded, and has a fertile 
soil, much of it prairie. The staple productions are wheat, oats, maize, potatoes, hay 
and pork. It is traversed by the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, and Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul railroads. Bituminous coal is here found. Co. seat, Marengo. 


IOWA, a co. in s.w. Wisconsin; 740 sq.m.; pop., 1890, 22,117. It is bounded by 
the Wisconsin river on then. The surface is varied by hills, valleys, and forests, the 
latter not extensive. The soil is fertile, yielding wheat, maize, oats,and hay. Mines of 
zine and copper have been opened, and lead is abundant. A division of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul railroad passes along the n. border, and the Chicago and North- 
western railroad passes through the co. seat, Dodgeville. 


IOWA CITY, city and co. seat of Johnson co., [a.; on the lowa river, 80 m. from its 
mouth; 120 m. n.e. of Des Moines, 54 m. n.w. of Davenport, and 237 m. s.w. of Chicago. 
The place, which was founded in 1888 and was incorporated 1853, was from 1839-57 
the capital of lowa territory and state. It is surrounded by a rolling country. It is on 
the main line of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific railroad at its junction with the 
Iowa City div. of the Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Northern railroad. It contains the 
State Univ., which includes among its buildings that formerly used as the capitol, a 
handsome building in the Doric style of architecture, 120 by 60 ft., the Iowa City 
Academy, a number of private schools, excellent public schools, a city hall, an opera. 
house, many churches, the state historical society with a library of 10,000 volumes and 
5,000 pamphlets, and manufactures of flour, iron, woolen goods, plows, gloves, paper, 
cigars, linseed-oil, alcohol, glucose, and oatmeal. There are water-works using the 
Holly system; several banks, electric lights, large stock-raising and meat-packing plants, 
and daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly periodicals. Pop. ’90, 7016. 


IOWA COLLEGE, at Grinnell, Poweshiek co., Ia., and the oldest collegiate institu- 
tion in the state, was founded in 1847 by an association of Congregational and 
Presbyterian ministers. It was located at Davenport and opened in 1850. In 1852 the 
Presbyterians withdrew, and in 1859 the college was removed to Grinnell. Since 1857 
it has been open to both sexes. It has classical, scientific and literary courses, a 
preparatory department, and a conservatory of music. There are seven buildings. 
Though under the auspices of the Congregationalists, the institution is unsectarian. 
Total number of instruetors, 1896-97, 32; students in college courses, 269; in all, 485. 
President, Rev. George A. Gates, 
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IOWA RIVER, a river of Iowa rising in Hancock co. Flowing s.e, 300 m., it empties 
into the Mississippi. 

IOWA STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS, Ames, Story 
county, Iowa, organized in 1869, with an endowment of 204,309 acres, appropriated 
by act of Congress in 1862, Annual income, $75,000. The college is controlled by 
a board of eleven trustees, one from each congressional district, elected by the State 
legislature, and each serving a period of six years. There are fifteen buildings 
amounting in value to $500,000, and devoted exclusively to work of mechanic arts and 
agriculture. The United States experiment station for Iowa is in this college. A 
campanile tower is being erected, provided with a chime of bells comparable in value 
and quality with any in this country. The institution has courses of study in civil 
engineering, mechanical engineering, electrical engineering, and mining engineering, 
veterinary medicine, agriculture, science and letters. A large dairy for commercial 
and educational purposes is maintained by the college. The library contains 12,000. 
volumes, the museum has large collections in geology, entomology and natural his- 
tory. All the departments are well provided with apparatus and cabinets. The Parry 
botanical collection embraces 6,000 species and 20,000 specimens. Men and women are 
admitted on equal terms. Tuition is free. The number of professors and other in- 
structors in 1897 was 45, students 600. Military drill is compulsory the first and 
second years, unless excused on account of physical disability or religious convictions. 
President, W M. Beardshear (1897), A.M., LL.D. 


IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY in Iowa City, was organized in 1847 with an endowment 
by Congress of two townships of land; to which has subsequently been added by the 
state $65,500 annually. Its annual income from all sources was $140,000 in 1897. The 
campus embraces an area of 10 acres on which are placed six of the principal college 
buildings. Besides these, there are outside of the campus, but on land owned by the 
university, an observatory, two hospitals, and a chemical laboratory. The various 
laboratories are well equipped with modern apparatus of excellent quality. The natu- 
ral history museum contains a number of large and valuable collections. The library 
contains over 40,000 volumes. Number of professors together with lecturers and in- 
structors in 1897, 102. The university comprises six departments: a collegiate, law, 
medical, homceopathic medical, dental, and pharmaceutical. President (1897), C. A. 
Schaeffer, PH. D. 


IOWAS, a tribe of American Indians of the Siouan linguistic stock or family, called 
Iowas by some of the Algonquins, but known among themselves by the name of 
Pahucha, In 1700 they lived on the Mankato river, Minnesota, numbering 1,500, and 
often at war with the Osages and other tribes. At different times treaties have been 
made with them by the United States, by one of which, 18386, they were removed to 
the w. bank of the Missouri above Wolf river. They have been greatly reduced by in- 
temperance, war, and disease. By a treaty, 1861, they ceded to the United States 
all but 16,000 acres. They belong to the Tciwere group, which comprises besides them 
the Oto and Missouri tribes. The Siouan family, to which they belong, were distin- 
guished for their warlike character, being hostile not only to the whites, but to the 
Indians of other families. The gens was the unit of social organization. The chief 
exercised religious as well as legislative and judicial functions, and the office of chief 
was generally hereditary. Plurality of wives was encouraged, and descent was generally 
traced through the male line. Crimes of certain classes were punished, as among the 
ancient Teutonic tribes, by the nearest relatives of the victim, but there was a body 
of laws or compacts regulating rights of property, military affairs and international 
relations. 


IPECACUAN’HA, the name both of a very valuable medicine and of the plant produc- 
ing it. The piant (cephaélis tpecacuanha) belongs to the natural order cinchonacee, and 
grows in damp shady woods in Brazil and some other parts of South America. It is 
somewhat shrubby, with a few oblongo-lanceolate leaves near the ends of the branches, 
long-stalked heads of small white flowers, and soft, dark purple berries. The part of 
Ipecacuanha used in medicine is the root, which is simple or divided into a few branches, 
flexuous, about as thick as a goose-quill, and is composed of rings of various size, some- 
what fleshy when fresh, and appearing as if closely strung on a central woody cord. The 
cifferent kinds known in commerce (gray, ved, brown) are all produced by the same plant; 
the differences arising from the age of the plant, the mode of drying, etc. Ipecacuanha 
root is prepared for the market by mere drying. It is collected at all seasons, although 
chiefly from Jan. to March; the plant is never cultivated, but is sought for in the forests 
chiefly by Indians, some of whom devote themselves for months at a time to this 
occupation. It has now become scarce in the neighborhood of towns. 

Various other plants, containing emetine, are used as substitutes for true ipecacuanha. 
The ipecacuanha of Venezuela is produced by sarcostemma glaucum, of the order 
asclepiadee,; and to this order belongs tylophora asthmatica, the root of which is found 
u valuable substitute for ipecacuanha in India. : 

It is in the bark of the root that the active principle, the emetine, almost entirely lies, 
and in good specimens it amounts to 14 or 16 per cent; the other ingredients, such as 
fatty matters, starch, lignine, etc., being almost entirely inert. Emetine is represented 
by the formula C3;Ha2; 10. It is a white, inodorous, almost insipid powder, moderately 
soluble in alcohol, and having all the characters of the vegetable alkaloids. It acts asa 
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violent emetic in doses of one-sixteenth of a grain or less, and is a powerful poison. 
The incautious inhalation of the dust or powder of ipecacuanha—as in the process of 
powdering it —will often bring on a kind of spasmodic asthma, 

In small and repeated doses—as, for instance, of a grain or less—ipecacuanha 
increases the activity of the secreting organs, especially of the bronchial mucous 
membrane, and of the skin. In larger doses of from 1 to 5 grains it excites nausea and 
depression, while in doses of from 16 to 80 grains it acts as an emetic, without producing 
such violent action or so much nausea and depression as tartar emetic. 

TIpecacuanha is useful as an emetic when it is neceesary to unload the stomach in 
cases where there is great debility, or in childhood. As a nauseant, expectorant, and 
diaphoretic, it is prescribed in affections of the resipratory organs, as catarrh, hooping: 
cough, asthma, etc.; in affections of the alimentary canal, as indigestion, dysentery, 
. etc.; and in disorders in which it is desired to increase the action of the skin, as in 
’ diabetes, febrile affections, etc. 

Besides the powder, the most useful preparations are the wine of ipecacuanha—of 
which the dose to an adult as a diaphoretic and expectorant ranges from 10 to 40 minims, 
and as an emetic from 2 to 4drachms—and the compound ipecacuanha powder, commonly 
known as Dover’s powder (q.v.). To produce the full effect as a sudorific, a dose of ten 
grains of Dover’s powder should be followed by copious draughts of white-wine wbey, 
treacle-posset, or some other warm and harmless drink. 


IPHIC’RATES, an Athenian general conspicuous in the first half of the 4th c. B.c. 
He is distinguished for his improvements in military tactics, especially for the light 
oval target instead of the round heavy buckler of earlier use. A common mode of war- 
fare among the Greek states, who were often at war, was by sudden incursions into each 
other’s territories, and rapid retreats. Iphicrates, seeing that safety required light 
armor, organized a body of soldiers carrying a light target, and from it called Peltastz. 
Their discipline and efficiency were such that but few of the heavy-armed infantry 
dared to meet them. With these he attacked a Spartan corps near Corinth, 392 B.c., 
and totally destroyed it. This was followed by successive victories, and his military 
career was very brilliant. In the Hellespont and with the Persians in Egypt he served 
with high distinction. After the peace of Antalcidas he married the daughter of Cotys, 
king of Thrace, and formed an alliance with him against the Athenians for the posses. 
sion of the Thracian Chersonesus. Subsequently the Athenians pardoned him, and 
gave him a joint command in the social war. Though accused by one of his colleagues 
of misconduct, he was honorably acquitted. He lived after this quietly in Athens, 
where he died at an advanced age. 


IPHIGENI'A, in Grecian legend, a daughter of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, or, 
according to others, an adopted daughter of Clytemnestra. Her father, having offended 
Diana, vowed to make atonement by sacrificing to the goddess the most beautiful thing 
born within the year, This happened to be Iphigenia. Agamemnon long delayed the 
fulfilment of his vow, but at length the Trojan expedition drew on, and the Greek fleet 
being detained in Aulis by a calm, the seer Calchas declared that Agamemnon must 
keep his promise. When Iphigenia was brought to the altar, however, she disappeared, 
and a hind lay there in her stead, Diana herself having carried her off in a cloud to 
Tauris, where she became her priestess, but was afterwards recognized by her brother, 
Orestes, who carried her, along with the image of Diana, to Attica. The legend is of 
post-Homeric origin. It has, however, been much wrought into Grecian poetry, and 
afforded many subjects to painters and sculptors. In modern literature it has been 
again employed with great power of genius and poetic art by Goethe in his Iphigenia 
auf Tauris, 


IPOM#’A, a genus of plants of the natural order convolvulacee, differing very little 
from the genus convoluulus. The species are numerous. They are mostly natives of 
warm countries. Some of them are often to be seen in flower-gardens and hot-houses, 
being very ornamental, and readily covering trellises with their twining stems, large 
leaves, and large beautiful flowers. The roots of some of them yield a resinous sub- 
stance, which possesses properties resembling those of jalap, and the true jalap (q.v.) 
plant itself has sometimes been referred to this genus. 


IPSAMBUL’. See ABOUSAMBUL. 
IP'’SICA. See Monica. 


IPSUS, a t. of Phrygia, Asia Minor, near, as is supposed, the modern village of 
Bulavadin, and noted for the battle, 300 B.c., in which Antigonus and his son Demet- 
rius were overthrown by Alexander’s four generals, Ptolemy, Seleucus, Cassander, and 
Lysimachus. Ipsus was the seat of a Christian bishop in the 7th and 8th centuries. 


IPSWICH, a town in Essex co., Mass., 27 m. n.e. of Boston, on the Ipswich river and 
the Boston and Maine railroad. It has several churches, national and savings banks, 
an asylum for the insane, weekly papers, the Heard public library, Manning high school, 
factories for boots, shoes, and hosiery; also planing, saw, and grist mills. It was settled 
by John Winthrop in 1664, and incorporated in 1687, and claims to be the birthplace 
of American independence, from having resisted the Andros tax in 1687. Pop. ’90, 4439. 
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IPSWICH, a market t., parliamentary and municipal borough, and river-port of Eng- 
land, capital of the co. of Suffolk, is agreeably situated on the river Orwell, at the foot 
of a range of hills, 68 m. n.e. of London. The older portions of the town consist of nar- 
row and irregular streets, some of the old houses of which are ornamented with curious 
carved work. It contains numerous churches and benevolent institutions, a town-hall, 
a mechanics’ institution; and a working-men’s college. Of its educational establish- 
ments, the principal is the grammar-school, founded by cardinal Wolsey, and endowed 
by queen Elizabeth. It has an income from an ancient endowment, has six scholar- 
ships, exclusive of an Albert scholarship, founded as a memorial of the late prince con- 
sort, and two exhibitions at Pembroke college, Cambridge. There are large iron and 
tobacco factories, breweries, and corn mills, The docks of 32 acres have a depth of 17 ft. 
but with a lock entrance (opened 1882) 204 ft. at neap tides. It sends two members to 
the imperial parliament. Pop. ’91, 57,360. Ipswich was pillaged by the Danes in 991, 
and again in 1000. 


IPSWICH, at. of Queensland, Australia, on the Bremer; pop. 91, 10,190. It has a 
number of churches, a grammar-school and a hospital, and is a place of increasing 
business importance. 


IRADE (Arabic, irdda, ‘‘ will,’ ‘‘ desire ’’) is an imperial decree promulgated by the 
Sultan of Turkey. See FIRMAN, 


IRAK-A’JEMI, a large province of Persia with undefined limits. On the s. and w. 
especially the boundaries are not definitely laid down. In the extreme n. are the 
Elburz mountains, and throughout the province are several other chains, all of them 
running from s.e. ton. w. A great portion of the surface of the province consists of 
elevated table-lands, but there are also numerous fertile valleys traversed by rivers. 
Many of the rivers of Irak-Ajemi are swallowed up by sandy tracts into which they 
flow. The chief towns of the province are Ispahan, Hamadan and Kashan, 


IRAK-A’RABI, a district in Turkey in Asia, the ancient Babylonia (q.v.), comprises 
the ruins of the ancient cities of Babylon, Seleucia, and Ctesiphon. During the last 
250 years of the caliphate this was the poor remnant of their once wide dominion 
which remained to the successors of Mohammed. 


IRAN, the modern native name of Persia. See ARYAN RACE, 
IRANIC RACES AND LANGUAGES. See PERSIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


IRBIT’, a district t. of the government of Perm, eastern Russia, since 1775; founded 
(1635) by Russian emigrants. The town is situated on the rivers Irbit and Nitza, in lat. 
57° 35’ n. and long. 62° 50’ e., is 1760 m. distant from St. Petersburg, and contains (1889) 
5741 inhabitants. It is remarkable for its extensive fair, the largest in Russia after 
that of Nijni-Novgorod. The fair takes place annually from Feb. 27 till the end of 
Mar., has been instituted for more than 200 years, and attracts about 10,000 merchants 
and visitors from Russia, Siberia, Persia, the Urals, etc. The principal goods are cloths, 
silk stuffs, brocades, sugar, coffee, china, and hardware from Russia; tea and nankeen 
from China, through Kiachta; furs and fish from Siberia; cotton stuffs from Bokhara, 
etc. The whole quantity of goods brought to market is valued at above $25,000,000. 


IREDELL, a co. of w. North Carolina; 610 sq.m.; pop. 790, 25,462. It is drained 
by branches of the Yadkin, and is well wooded, hilly, and fertile. The staple products 
are grain, cattle, wool, and tobacco. Gold is found. It is traversed by the Western 
railroad. Co. seat, Statesville. 

IREDELL, James, 1751-99; b. England, of Irish ancestry. He emigrated to North 
Carolina at the age of 17, was admitted to the bar in 1770, made deputy attorney-general 
in 1774, judge of the state supreme court in1777. He was attorney-general of North Car- 
olina, 1779-82; and judge of the United States supreme court from 1790 until his death. 
He was a man of ability and learning. In 1791 he published Jredell’s Revisal of the Statutes 
of North Carolina. His judicial opinion in the case of ‘‘ Chisolm vs. Georgia” is said to 
contain the germs of the doctrine of state rights as subsequently developed. He died 
in Edenton. 


IREDELL, James, 1788-1853; son of James; b. N.C. He graduated at the college 
of New Jersey in 1806, and was admitted to the bar. For 10 years he was a member of 
the legislature, and twice,speaker of the lower house. In the war of 1812 he com- 
manded a company of volunteers at Norfolk, Va. In 1819 he was chosen judge of the 
superior court; in 1827 was governor of the state; and U. S. senator in 1828-31. For 
many years after this he was a reporter of the decisions of the state supreme court, and 
published 13 volumes of law and 8 of equity reports. In 1833 he was one of a commis- 
sion to collect and revise the state statutes. He published also a treatise on the law of 
executors and administrators. 

ELAND. an island forming part of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
relay lies between lat. 51° 7 aad 55° 23/n. and long. 5° 20’ and 10° 28’ w. It is 
washed on the n., w., and s, by the Atlantic, and on the e. by a strait, called at differ- 
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ent places the North Channel, the Irish Sea, and St. George’s Channel, which separates 
it from the larger island of Great Britain. Its length from Fair head to Mizzen head 
is about 300 miles; its greatest breadth is something over 170 miles, but between Galway 
bay and Dublin it is not more than 120 miles wide. The total area is 32,583 sq. miles, 
of which 72% is cultivable and pasture land; 1.6% is under forest and coppice; and 
26.4% is covered with mountains, heath, water, etc. ‘The country is divided into the 
four provinces of Ulster, Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, which again are sub- 
divided into 32 counties. The population, in 1891, was 4,704,750, making the average 
density 144.4 per sq. mile. Ireland is one of the few countries which show a decrease 
of population for a long term of years, as will appear from the following table which 
gives the area in sq. miles, and the population for 1871, 1881, and 1891 respectively, 
according to the different administrative divisions of the country. 


Area in Population, Population Population 
PROVINCES AND COUNTIES. Sq. Miles. 1871. mesh. Meo. 
a LEINSTER 

Carlow...... pire amiaseeis apie’ eieuisintielesin aie 349 51,472 46,568 40,936 
Dublin..... sails cieiale teh stein enistelenensre neta 354 405,625 418,910 419,216 
HIIdAT Os sipeucls's satsece spate cetacean saicy sis 654 84,198 75,804 70,206 
IKIIKONNY sc cle ses'ss eslclela caste «cide cele cele cin cee 796 109,302 99,531 87,261 
UO en nich Gan anHOddD 7600 b0R cedure soniosgan 772 75,781 72,852 65,563 
MON PLOT tie s:civ clea ce sicltie eleicieteleterers mislelbiale eters 421 64,408 61,000 52,647 
Loutheweesccy se sc thas lanan tusk ie asseicies 316 84,198 77,684 71,038 
Meath vercrtesie« nade Oe CoE BOeS ao bike Chi vn ia wx’ 906 94,480 87,469 76,987 
Queen’s........ odahisddogaueccian sksnwasbas 664 7,071 73,124 64,883 
Westmeathia. cess cece wsciieessccelecs © Sda¢ 708 78,416 71,798 65,109 
IWiGXLOG sratatere'c is loteicje/eiele mere ators cies! aialeie's oie's'6 901 132,506 123,584 111,778 
Wii LO Were s era aicpaeitet tects alone shit aloe snc 781 78,509 70,366 62,136 

Total ..... pirate siateiareestinaleisials cfuissions eins 7,622 1,835,966 1,278,989 1,187,760 

MUNSTER. 

Clareitet te bete ce sane cs alal bialavelera stale etete 1,294 147,994 141,587 124,483 
Cork, «tenho emicireicine oe see cte see sis eateiselniclotis 2,890 516,046 495,607 438,432 
Karty... teeth cee rp eee 1,853 196,014 201,039 179,136 
AIMOLIC Kerecemeits inate eine al isiegta aisia sees ioiarate ARic 1,064 191,313 180,632 158,912 
Tipperary iaeesvae toy ale nee meee 1,659 216,210 199,612 173,188 
Waterford.......<. dulcis vitie siete orale eee 721 122,825 112,678 98,251 

Total wuscacss cee cakocceveepenteen cee 9,481 1,390,402 1,331,115 1,172,402 

ULSTER. 

VA TIGTINT relents ateleiclere noletelelelovererniotee enters tointete 1,237 419,782 445,860 428,128 
ATIORGT 515 cietare cies ane Marah s om.daes mi licte® 512 179,221 163,177 143,289 
Gavan ott see ere Oe Oe Sean wee 746 140,555 129,476 111,917 
Done pale re cie aletelels selers Pclcte ere oteieistaretcie le elefeaie 1,870 217,992 206,035 185,635 
Dowardcrin oe Mens ey teia ee ee eo seen tts 957 277,775 248,190 267,059 
Fermanagh... 2 -nccc. secs eccrionceper sess 715 92,688 84,879 74,170 
Londonderry,........seceesecsssevece venee 816 173,932 164,991 152,009 
Monaghan....- SEO OAS GH06 SOOO WAGON 500 112,785 102,748 86,206 
TYFONE. 0... sce sccsccgeccscccnccasccesess 1,260 215,668 197,719 171,401 

Totalioreniciisiscieion eeu ctiseurcices ie ates ate 8,613 1,830,398 1,748,075 1,619,814 

ConNAUGHT. 

Galway i wis siasac es -peaeauses sie SBCGUESaT 2,452 248,257 242,005 214,712 
Leitrim...... hisses ach teihetete erateictete eeiwie si cieies 619 95,324 90,372 78,618 
WMiayO.. cee Posh re re eam ene shee 2,126 245,855 245,212 219,034 
ROSCOMMEON Ree ciptseelt one wis oe sine tein sy ere er 949 141,246 132,490 114,397 
BSligdr us asisaa oy kas orm Giese ote 721 115,311 111,578 98,013 

Jt) Cl ona Sisco Sc ocda qdacnancaad 6,867 845,993 821,657 724,774 

General Total (Ireland)...........-.-- 32,583 5,402,759 5,174,836 4,704,750 


Physical Aspect.— Ireland is of oblong form, and, like Great Britain, the eastern 
coast is comparatively unbroken, while the w., n., and’s. are deeply indented. It is an 
undulating or hilly country—less rugged than the highlands of Scotland, and not so 
tame as the eastern section of England. Its hills are more rounded than abrupt, and 
lie not so much in ranges as in detached clusters round the coasts. These mountain 
tracts rarely extend more than 20 m. inland, and they seem to form a broad fringe 
round the island; while the interior appears as a basin composed of flat or gently swell- 
ing land. The principal ranges are the Mourne mountains in Down, which attain their 
highest elevation in Slieve Donard, 2,796 ft. above the sea; the mountains of Wicklow, 
which rise to a height of 3,039 ft.; and Macgillicuddy Reeks in Kerry, which, in the 
peak of Carran-Tua!, the loftiest point in Ireland, reach 3,414 feet. The purely flat or 
level portions of the island, with the exception of some fine tracts of fertile valley-land 
in Kilkenny, Tipperary, and Limerick, consist mainly of bog or morass, which occupies 
a large part of the area. The largest of these morasses is the bog of Allen, which 
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stretches in a vast plain across the center of the island, or over a large portion of Kil- 
dare, Carlow, King’s and Queen’s counties—having a summit elevation of 280 feet, 
Extensive tracts of deep wet bog also occur in Longford, Roscommon, and other coun- 
ties, and give a peculiarly dreary and desolate aspect to the scenery. Notwithstanding 
the quantity of water in these bogs, they exhale no miasma injurious to health, owing 
to the large quantity of tannin which they contain. 

Hydrography.—The principal river of Ireland, and the largest in the United King- 
dom, is the Shannon (q.v.). The streams which drain the eastern part of the central 
plain are the Liffey and the Boyne; the south-eastern part, the Suir, the Barrow, and 
the Nore; while the waters of the north-eastern part are collected into Lough Neagh, 
chiefly by the Blackwater, and thence discharged into the sea by the lower Bann. The 
rivers eaternal to the great central plain are necessarily short. The principal are the 
Erne, flowing to the n.w.; the Foyle and the Bann, tothe n.; the Lagan, to the n.e.; 
the Slaney, to the s.e.; and the Bandon, Lee, and Blackwater, flowing in an easterly 
course through the co. of Cork, the most southern co. in the island. None of these 
rivers are naturally of importance to navigation. The Shannon, however, has been 
made navigable to its source by means of locks and lateral cuts; the Barrow, by similar 
means, to Athy; the Foyle, by canal to Strabane; and several of the others have been 
artificially united by such lines as the Lagan, Newry, Ulster, Royal, Grand, Athy, and 
other canals—which now intersect a considerable portion of the island. 

The lakes of Ireland (called loughs) are, as might be expected from the surface- 
character of the country, both numerous and extensive in proportion to the size of the 
island. The largest is lough Neagh in Ulster, covering an area of 100,000 acres. The 
other loughs of consequence are loughs Erne and Derg, also in Ulster; Conn, Mask, 
and Corrib, in Connaught; the Allen, Ree, and Derg, which are expansions of the river 
Shannon, and the lakes of Killarney (q.v.) in Kerry.—The bays and salt-water loughs 
which indent the island are also numerous and of considerable importance. About 70 
are suitable for the ordinary purposes of commerce; and there are 14 in which the 
largest men-of-war may ride in safety. The principal are loughs Foyle and Swilly, on 
the n. coast; the bays of Donegal, Sligo, Clew, and Galway, the estuary of the Shannon, 
Dingle bay, and Bantry bay, on the w.; the harbors of Cork and Waterford, on the s.; 
Wexford harbor, the bays of Dublin, Drogheda, and Dundalk, and loughs Carlingford, 
Strangford, and Belfast, on the east.—The islands are, generally speaking, small and of 
little importance. On the e. coast the largest is Lambay, about 24 m. off the coast of 
Dublin; on the s. and s.e. coasts are Clear island, the Saltees, a dangerous group of 
-islets, about 8 m.s. of the Wexford coast, indicated by a floating light, and Tuscar 
rock, about 8 m.e. of Carnsore point, also a dangerous ledge, rising 20 ft. above the 
sea, and surmounted by a light-house after the model of the Eddystone; on the w. coast, 
the Skelligs, Valentia, the Blaskets, the South Arran isles, Innisbofin, Innisturk, and 
Clare, Achil or ‘‘ Eagle” island, and the Inniskea islets; on the n. coast, the North Arran 
isles, the Tory isles, and Rathlin. 

Geology.—A. great series of grits and slates of Cambrian age occur in the s.e. of Ire 
land; the upper portion contains a few fossils of zoophytes and worms. Lower stlurian 
strata rest unconformably on the Cambrian rocks in the same district. They consist of 
flags, slates, and grits many thousand feet in thickness, extending over large portions of 
Kildare, Wicklow, Wexford, and Waterford. Several detached patches occur to the w, 
of this district, forming the Keeper, Arra, and Inchiquin mountains. A tract of similar 
beds stretches from the center of Ireland, near the source of the Shannon, to the coast of 
Down. ‘The strata in proximity to the Wicklow and Dublin granites are converted into 
gneiss and mica-slate. This is the condition of all the beds in the n.w., in Donegal, 
Tyrone, and Mayo; they appear to be a continuation of the highly altered strata of the 
n. of Scotland. Detached portions of upper silurian measures occur on the western 
side of the island, in Kerry, Galway, and Mayo. 

Between the silurian and old red sandstone is an enormous thickness (11,000 ft.) of 
sandstone grit and shale in Kerry and Cork. These strata are almost wholly unfossi- 
liferous. 

Old red sandstone strata, consisting of red and yellow sandstone and slate, cover a 
large tract of the s. of Ireland, stretching almost continuously from the extreme w. of 
Cork and Kerry into Waterford and Kilkenny, being stopped by the silurian rocks of 
Wexford and Carlow. Along the bases of the silurian mountains of the s. center of 
Treland, and in the southern portion of the county of Cork, occurs a great thickness of 
sandstones, which have hitherto yielded no fossils; some geologists refer these to the 
old red series, others hold them to be lower carboniferous. 

The carboniferous limestone is extensively developed in Ireland, oceupying the whole 
of the center of the country, except in those places already alluded to, where the older 
rocks appear on the surface. This great tract is an extensive plain covered with drift, 
and with peat-moss and fresh-water marl, in which are found the remains of megaceros 
hibernicus and bos longifrons. In Kerry, Cork, and Waterford the strata are very much 
contorted, the coal-seams are changed into anthracite, and so squeezed and crushed as 
to be got only in small dice-like fragments. Further n. the strata are nearly horizontal, 
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but the coal-fields are limited, and the seams are generally of inconsiderable thickness. 
They occur chiefly in Tipperary, Kilkenny, Tyrone, and Antrim. 

mall deposits of Permian strata are found at Ardtrea in Tyrone, and at Cultra near 
Belfast; the sandstones of Roan hill near Dungannon are probably of the same age. 
The red and variegated marls containing beds of gypsum and rock-salt, which exist on 
the coast n. from Belfast, are probably triassic. Resting on these marls are a few thin 
beds of lias. Cretaceous strata occur in Antrim and Derry. 

Climate-—Though the climate of Ireland bears, as might have been expected, a strong 
resemblance to that of Great Britain (q.v.), it has yet a character peculiar to itself, owing 
to the marked difference in the configuration of its surface, its greater distance from 
the continent of Europe, and its being, as it were, more completely bathed in the warm 
waters of the gulf-stream. The mean annual temperature of the central parts of the 
country is about 50°.0, rising in the s, to 51°.5, and falling in the n. to 48°.5. There are 
thus 3°.0 of difference between the extreme n. and s., and it may be noted that, speaking 
generally, this difference is constant through all the seasons of the year. The mean 
tetera Ure in winter is 41°.5; in spring, 47°.0; in summer, 60°.0; and in autumn, 
51°.0. 

The annual rainfall averages from 25 to 28 in., except in the neighborhood of hills, 
where the precipitation is considerably augmented; thus, at Valentia, in Kerry, the rain- 
fall of 1861 amounted to 73 in., and doubtless this large fall was greatly exceeded in 
those parts which are situated among the higher hills. The rainfall in winter, particu- 
larly in the w., is greatly in excess of the other seasons, owing to the low temperature of 
the surface of the ground during winter, which suddenly chills the warm and moist s.w. 
winds that prevail, especially at this time of the year, and condenses their vapor into 
rain. Since in Great Britain the chief mountain ranges are in the w., it follows that over 
the whole eastern slope of the island the climate is dryer, the amount and frequency of 
the rainfall much less, and the sunshine more brilliant than in the west. In Ireland, on 
the other hand, the hills in the w. do not oppose such a continuous barrier to the onward 
progress of the s.w. winds, but are more broken up and distributed in isolated groups. 

t follows that the sky is more clouded, and rain falls more frequently in Ireland, and 
the climate is thus rendered more genial and fostering to vegetation; hence the appropri- 
ateness of the name ‘‘ Emerald Isle.” Again, owing to its greater distance from the con- 
tinent, the parching and noxious e. winds of spring are less severely felt in Ireland, 
because the n.e. winds have acquired more warmth and moisture in their progress. It is 
on this account that the most salubrious spring climates possessed by England, Scotland, 
and Ireland are situated in the s.w of their respective countries. Thus, Queenstown, in 
the s.w. of Ireland, enjoys an average spring temperature as high as 50°.0, which is about 
the highest in the British islands, and nearly 3°.0 higher than the e. of Kent, which is 
nearly in the same latitude. 

Since wheat ripens in these latitudes with a mean summer temperature of 56°.0, it fol- 
lows that the climate of Ireland is quite sufficient for the successful cultivation of the 
finer sorts of grain, which are subjected to much less risk in backward seasons than is the 
case in north Britain, where the summer temperature is only a degree and a half from 
the extreme limit of wheat-cultivation. Also, considering its remarkably open winters, 
which lengthen out the period of grazing, its mild and genial climate through all the 
seasons, and its comparative freedom from droughts, it will be seen that its climate is 
equally well adapted for the rearing of cattle. These considerations, combined with the 
fertility of the soil, open up for Ireland, as far as the physical conditions are concerned, 
a prospect of great national prosperity, based on most remarkable, though as yet only 
partially developed agricultural resources. 

Agricultwre.—For some account of the land tenure, see the article IRIsH LAND Laws. 
The system of rack-renting, for a long time held the Irish peasantry in a condition al- 
most worse than servitude. The result was a backward state in agricultural production 
from which, in spite of remedial legislation, the country still continues to suffer. In 
common with Great Britain, Ireland has, since the eighties, seen a gradual falling off 
in her agricultural products. It still remains an essentially agricultural country, the 
proportion of those engaged in agriculture, in 1891, being nearly 44% of the total popu- 
lation. The chief crop is the potato, which is raised in larger quantities in proportion 
to the population than in any other country. So dependent has Ireland been on this 
crop that a potato famine has meant the most wide-spread distress. According to 
Grimshaw’s estimates, the famine resulting from the failure of the potato crop in 1845 
and 1846 caused the death of nearly 730,000 people. To illustrate the decline in the 
area under crops, it may be mentioned that the grain crops, which between 1851 and 
1860 covered an area of 2,810,000 acres, had fallen to an area of 1,618,000 between the 
years 1881 and 1890. The acreage of the green crops has also declined. ‘The decline 
in the production of wheat began even before 1851. Between 1851 and 1860 the acreage 
of the wheat crops was 461,000. In the year 1896 it was only 37,919 but the yield per 
acre has, if anything, increased. The favorable side of the agricultural condition in 
Ireland appears in the rearing of live stock, which has been more productive than form- 
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erly. The increase, however, is not large. In 1874 the number of horses reared was 
about 468,000; in 1896, it was about 553,000. Of cattle, about 4,118,000 were raised in 
1874, while about 4,408,000 were raised in 1896. The number of sheep decreased from 
4,457,000 in the former, to 4,080,000 in the latter; and the number of pigs increased from 
1,096,000 to 1,405,000. 

Fisheries,—There are abundant fish along the coast of Ireland, the chief fishing 
grounds being on the coast of Connaught and Donegal, in the n. and n.w., on the 
coasts of Kerry and Cork in the s.w., and on the coast of Wexford, inthe e. The fish 
taken are cod, ling, hake, herrings, pilchards, ete. The industry, however, is not in a 
flourishing condition. It is checked by the lack of sufficient means of communication 
with the English markets, and by the lack of curing establishments. The weight, in 
tons, of the fish taken in Irish waters during the year 1896, was only 42,154, but a small 
fraction of the catch in either England or Scotland. The number of men employed in 
the Irish fisheries, in 1894, was 26,180, 

Manufactures.—According to McCulloch, ‘‘Ireland is not, and never has been a . 
manufacturing country. Its unsettled, turbulent state, and the general dependence of 
the population on land, have hitherto formed insuperable obstacles to the formation 
of great manufacturing establishments in most parts of the country; whilst the want of 
coal, capital, and skillful workmen, and the great ascendency of England and Scotland 
in all departments of manufacture, will, there is reason to think, hinder Ireland from 
ever attaining eminence in this department.’’ Linen is thestaple manufacture. It was 
formerly carried on all over Ireland in the homes of the workpeople, but is now largely 
centred in Belfast and the surrounding districts of Ulster. This region enjoys great 
advantages in its proximity to the ports of Scotland, whence abundant supplies of fuel 
are obtained. The number of spindles, as well as the number of workmen engaged in 
textile industries, has considerably increased since 1840. The textile factories in Ireland, 
in 1890, numbered 263. The manufacture of woolens is the only other textile industry 
of importance. It is carried on in various parts of the country, and the number of 
spindles has considerably increased since 1870. The distilling of whisky and the brew- 
ing of beer are important industries, and the amount of each has increased not only 
absolutely, but in proportion to the population. In the decade from 1841 to 1850, less 
than one gallon of whisky per head of the population was produced annually, while in 
the decade from 1881 to 1890 over two gallons were distilled. Nine-hundredths of a 
barrel of beer was produced annually per head of the population between 1841 to 1850, 
while nearly half a barrel was brewed in the decade from 1881 to 1890. According to 
the census of 1891, the number of people employed in agriculture was larger than that 
engaged inany other occupation. Nextin numerical importance was the class designated 
as ‘‘indefinite and unproductive.’? The industrial classes, that is, those engaged in 
manufactures, were less than one-half as numerous as the class engaged in agriculture. 

Commerce and Shipping.—The commerce consists mainly of the exportation of the 
agricultural produce of the country and the trade is, for the most part, with Great 
Britain. The shipping has increased, both in the foreign and in the coasting trade, in 
the past fifty years. 

Communications.—Before the introduction of railways, the canals were of great service 
as a means of transportation for passengers as well as for commodities. Among the 
canals are the Grand, the Royal, the Ballinamore, the Ballyconnell, and the Ulster 
canals. The chief navigable rivers are the Barrow and the Shannon. Railways were 
introduced in 1842, and, on January Ist, 1896, the mileage of the lines open for traffic 
in Ireland was 3,173. 

Government.—The government of Ireland, since the union in 1801, is identical with 
that of Great Britain. It is represented in the imperial parliament by 28 members of 
the house of lords, and 103 of the house of commons. The executive government is 
invested in a lord-lieutenant, assisted by a privy council and chief secretary; and the 
law is administered by a lord chancellor, a master of the rolls, and fourteen judges of the 
supreme court of judicature, which has two divisions—the high court of justice, with 
several subdivisions, and the court of appeal. In the counties the chief authority in 
local affairs is the grand jury. Part of the towns are corporate and part are governed 
by commissioners, 

Religion.—A vast majority of the inhabitants of Ireland are Roman Catholics; but 
the Episcopal church, a branch of the Church of England, was the established church 
till Jan., 1871. It now exists independently as the Church of Ireland. In 1891 the 
number of Roman Catholics was 3,547,307, a decrease of 10.4 per cent. since 1881. The 
Roman Catholic church is under the four archbishops of Armagh, Cashel, Tuam and 
Dublin, and twenty-three bishops. The latter are appointed by the pope generally from 
a list of eligible persons submitted by the bishops of the province in which the vacancy 
occurs, but the clergy of the diocese may nominate a bishop and petition the pope on 
behalf of their candidate. The Roman Catholic clergy derive their incomes partly from 
fees but chiefly from voluntary offerings. ‘The Protestant Episcopal church of Ireland 
had in 1897 two archbishops, eleven bishops and 1500 clergy. Its membership repre- 
sented about 600,000. 

Education.— Ireland possesses several universities: Dublin university (q. v.) was 
founded by queen Elizabeth in 1591; the Queen’s colleges of Belfast, Cork, and Galway, 
were opened in 1849. The Roman Catholic university was founded in 1854; and May- 
nooth college (q. v.) in 1795, for the educacvion of Roman Catholic priests. There are 
also several Irish colleges and medical schools in connection with the London university. 
The primary schools of Ireland are mostly under the management of the ‘‘ commission- 
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ers of national education.” This system, established in 1833, proceeds on the principle 
that ‘‘the schools shall be open alike to Christians of every denomination; that no 
pupil shall be required to attend any religious exercise, or recelve any religious instruc- 
tion which his parents may not approve; and that sufficient opportunity shall be afforded 
to pupils of each religious persuasion to receive separately such religious instruction as 
their parents or guardians may think fit.”” The following table exhibits the progress of 


the system: 


No. of Schools. No. of Pupils. Parliamentary Grants. 
Pico eeprninan vast weet 1,106 145,521 £20,000 
1640. 0s Po ES eels 1,978 232,560 50,000 
1850 IRS ASS ees 4,547 511,239 125,000 
1860. oor RS nee eee 5,632 804,000 270,722 
ABT eet 1 Fees 6,806 998,999 394, 209 
LSTA 5 oo eens eh cee eee 6,914 1,021,700 408,388 


In 1895 there were 8557 schools in operation, with an average attendance of 519,515. 
Of these schools 8078 were free; 3785 were mixed Roman Catholic and Protestant, 3538 
were Roman Catholic; and 1206 were Protestant. By the Irish Education Act of 1892 
education was made compulsory, with certain exceptions, in towns and townships under 
commissioners. 

'  History.—According to ancient native legends, Ireland was in remote times peopled’ 
by tribes styled Firbolgs and Danauns, eventually subdued by Milesians or Gaels, who 
acquired supremacy inthe island. The primitive inhabitants of Ireland are now believed 
to have been of the same Indo-European race with the original population of Britain. 
Although Ireland, styled Jernis, is mentioned in a Greek poem five centuries before 
Christ, and by the names of Hibernia and Juverna in various foreign pagan writers, 
little is known with certainty of her inhabitants before the 4th c. after Christ, when, 
under the appellation of Scot?, or inhabitants of Scotia, they became formidable by their 
descents upon the Roman province of Britain. These expeditions were continued and 
extended to the coasts of Gaul till the time of Laogaire MacNeill, monarch of Ireland 
(480 A.D.), in whose reign St. Patrick (q.v.) attempted the conversion of the natives. 
Although Christianity had been previously introduced in some parts of the island, 
Patrick encountered great obstacles, and the new faith was not fully established in 
Ireland till about a century after his decease. 

From the earliest period each province of Ireland appears to have had its own king, 
subject to the ard-righ or monarch, to whom the central district called Meath was 
allotted, and who usually resided at Tara. Each clan was governed by a chief selected 
from its most important family, and who was required to be of mature age, capable of 
taking the field efficiently when occasion required. The laws were peculiar in their 
nature, dispensed by professional jurists styled b7vehons, who, as well as the poets and 
men of learning, received high consideration, and were endowed with lands and 
important privileges. Cromlechs, or stone tombs and structures, composed of large 
uncemented stones, ascribed to the pagan Irish, still exist in various parts of Ireland. 
Lacustrine habitations, or stockaded islands, styled crannégs or crannoges (q.v.), in inland 
lakes, also appear to have been in use there from early ages. Of articles of metal, 
stone, clay, and other materials in use among the ancient Irish, a large collection has 
been formed in the museum of the royal Irish academy at Dublin. It is remarkable 
that a greater number and variety of antique golden articles of remote age have been 
found in Ireland than in any other part of northern Europe; and the majority of the 
gold antiquities illustrative of British history, now preserved in the British museum, 
are Irish. 

In the 6th c. extensive monasteries were founded in Ireland, in which religion and 
learning were zealously cultivated. From these establishments numerous missionaries 
issued during the succeeding centuries, carrying the doctrines of Christianity under 
great difficulties into the still pagan countries of Europe, whose inhabitants they sur- 
prised and impressed by their self-devotion and ascetism. Many students of distinction 
from England and the continent frequented Ireland, and received gratuitous instruction 
at this period. To these ages has been ascribed the origin of the peculiar style of art- 
ornamentation, specimens of which are still extant in Irish manuscripts, and which was 
long erroneously assigned to the Anglo-Saxons, who now appear to have been indebted 
to the Irish mainly for Christianity, and entirely for letters. Among the eminent native 
Irish of these times were Columba (q.v.), or Colum Cille, founder of the celebrated 
monastery of Iona; Comgall, who established the convent of Bangor, in the county 
of Down; Ciaran of Clonmacnoise; and Adamnan, abbot of Iona, and biographer 
of Columba. Of the Irish missionaries to the continent, the more distinguished were 
Columbanus (q.v.), founder of Bobio; Gallus of St. Gall, in Switzerland; Dichuill, 
patronized by Clotaire; and Ferghal, or Virgilius, the evangelizer of Carinthia. The 
progress of Irish civilization was checked by the incursions of the Scandinavians, com- 
menciug towards the close of the 8th c., and continued for upwards of 300 years. 
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Establishing themselves in towns on the eastern coast of Ireland, with the assistance of 
friendly native tribes, they continued to make predatory expeditions into the interior 
until their signal overthrow at the battle of Clontarf, near Dublin (1014 a.p.), by Brian, 
surnamed Borumha, monarch of Ireland. From the close of the 8th to the 12th e., 
Ireland, although harassed by the Scandinavians, produced many writers of merit, 
among whom were Aingus, the hagiographer; Cormac MacCullenan, king of Munster, 
and bishop of Cashel, the reputed author of Cormac’s Glossary; Cuan O’Lochain; Gilla 
Moduda; Flan of Monasterboice; and Tighernach, the annalist. The Irish scholars 
who during these times acquired highest eminence on the continent were Joannes 
Erigena, the favorite of Charles the bald of France; Dungal, one of the astronomers 
consulted by Charlemagne; Dichuill, the geographer; Donogh, or Donatus, bishop of 
Fiesole; and Marianus Scotus. Of the state of the arts in Ireland during the same 
period, elaborate specimens survive in the shrine of St. Patrick’s bell, the cross of 
Cong, in Mayo (12th c.); the Limerick and Cashel croziers, and the Tara brooch, all 
displaying minute skill and peculiar style. ‘To much earlier times is assigned the Book 
_ of Kells (see KELLS), a Latin copy of the four gospels, in the library of Trinity college, 
Dublin, which Mr. Westwood. has pronounced to be the most elaborately executed 
manuscript of early art now in existence, and of portions of which fac-similes are given 
in his work Palwographia Sacra Pictoria. Of the Irish architecture of the period 
examples survive at Cashel. The well-known round towers of Ireland are believed to 
have been erected about this era as belfries, and to serve as places of security for 
ecclesiastics during disturbances. The skill of the Irish musicians in the 12th c. is attested 
by the enthusiastic encomiums bestowed by Giraldus Cambrensis upon their perform- 
ances. The Scandinavians have left behind them in Ireland no traces of civilization 
except coins struck at Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick, in which towns they were, 
for the most part, subject and tributary \to the natives. 

The first step towards an Anglo-Norman descent upon Ireland was made by Henry 
II., who obtained in 1155 a bull from pope Adrian IV., authorizing him to take posses- 
sion of the island, on condition of paying to the papal treasury a stipulated annual 
revenue. Political circumstances prevented Henry from entering upon the undertaking 
till 1166, when Dermod MacMurragh, the deposed king of Leinster, repaired to him, 
and obtained authority to enlist such of his subjects as might be induced to aid him in 
attempting to regain his forfeited lands. Dermod, returning to Ireland in 1169, with 
the aid of his foreign mercenaries, and still more numerous Ivish allies, succeeded in 
recovering part of his former territories, and in capturing Dublin and other towns on 
the eastern coast. After his death in 1171 the succession to the kingdom of Leinster 
was claimed by his son-in-law, Richard FitzGislebert, earl of Pembroke, surnamed 
‘‘Strongbow.” In the following year king Henry, with a formidable armament, 
visited Ireland, received homage from several of the minor native chiefs, and from the 
chief adventurers, granting to the latter charters authorizing them, as his subjects, to 
take possession of the entire island, in virtue of the grant made to him by the pope. 
The chief Anglo-Norman adventurers, FitzGislebert, Le Gros, De Cogan, De Lacy, and 
De Curci, encountered formidable opposition before they succeeded in establishing 
themselves on the lands which they thus claimed. The government was committed to 
a viceroy, and the Norman legal system was introduced into such parts of. the island as 
were reduced to obedience to England. The youthful prince John was sent by king 
Henry into Ireland in 1184; but the injudicious conduct of his council having excited 
disturbances, he was soon recalled to England. John, when king, made an expedition 
into Ireland in 1210, to curb the refractory spirit of his barons, who had become for- 
midable through their alliances with the natives. During the 18th c. the principal 
Anglo-Norman adventurers succeeded in establishing themselves, with the feudal insti- 
tutions of their nation, in some parts of Ireland, by the assistance or suppression of 
native clans. The Fitzgeralds, or Geraldines, acquired almost unbounded power in 
Kildare, and east Munster, or Desmond; the Le Botillers, or Butlers, in Ormond or 
west Munster; and the De Burghs, or Burkes, in Connaught. After the battle of 
Bannockburn, the native Irish of the north invited over Edward Bruce, and attempted 
to overthrow the English power in Ireland. The court of Rome, at the instigation of 
England, excommunicated Bruce with his Ivish allies; but although his enterprise 
failed of success, the general result was a comparative collapse of the English dominion 
in Ireland. The descendants of the most powerful settlers gradually became identified 
with the natives, whose language, habits, and laws they adopted to so great an extent, 
that the Anglo-Irish parliament passed, in 1367, the ‘‘statute of Kilkenny,” decrecing 
excommunication and heavy penalties against all those who followed the customs of, or 
allied themselves with, the native Irish. This statute, however, remained inoperative; 
and although Richard II., later in the 14th c., made expeditions into Ireland with large 
forces, he failed to effect any practical result; and the power and influence of the 
natives increased so much that the authority of the English crown became limited to a 
few towns on the coast, and the district termed ‘‘the Pale,” comprising a small circuit 
about Dublin and Drogheda. 

In 1534 Thomas Fitzgerald, son of the viceroy of Henry VIII., revolted, but not 
meeting with adequate support from his Anglo-Irish connections, he was, after a short 
time, suppressed and executed. Henry received the title of ‘‘ king of Ireland” in 1541, 
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by an act passed by the Anglo-Irish parliament in Dublin; and about the same period, 
some of the native princes were induced to acknowledge him as their sovereign, and to 
accept peerages. The doctrines of the reformation met little favor either with the 
descendants of the old English settlers or with the native Irish. About the middle of 
the 16th c. Shane O’Neill, a prince of the most powerful ancient family of Ulster, 
attempted to suppress his rivals, and to assume the kingship of that province, in which 
he was eventually unsuccessful; but after his death in 1567 his successor received the 
title of earl of Tyrone from Elizabeth. The attempts of the English government in 
Ireland to introduce the reformed faith and English institutions stirred up great dissen- 
sions in Ireland. Among the first to revolt was the earl of Desmond, after whose 
death, in 1583, his vast estates in Munster were parceled out to English settlers. Soon 
after, the chief clans of Ulster took up arms; and in opposing them the forces of 
Elizabeth, commanded by officers of high military reputation, encountered many 
reverses, the most serious of which was that in 1598 at the battle of the Yellow Ford, 
near Armagh, where the English army was routed and its general slain. Philip III. of 
Spain, at the solicitation of the Irish chiefs, dispatched a body of troops to their 
assistance in 1601, which, landing in the extreme south, instead of in the north, as had 
been expected, were unable to effect anything, and were constrained to surrender. 
Although Elizabeth was supported by numbers of native Irish, the northern chiefs, 
O’Neill and O’Donnell, held out till the queen’s government came to terms with them 
in 1603, recognizing them as earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnell. In 1608 these noblemen, 
having apprehensions for their personal safety, quitted Ireland unexpectedly, and 
retired to the continent. Their withdrawal enabled James I. to carry out that project 
of parceling out the n. of Ireland to Scottish and English settlers which is usually 
known as the ‘‘ plantation of Ulster.”” The Irish took advantage of the contentions in 
England to rise in insurrection (1641) and massacre the Protestants. It is believed that 
nearly 40,000 fell victims to their fury. The country continued in a state of anarchy 
till 1649, when Cromwell overran it. At the revolution the native Irish generally took 
the part of James II., the English and Scotch ‘‘colonists” of William and Mary, and 
the war was kept up for four years (1688-92). From this time till 1778 history records. 
little beyond the passing of penal statutes against the Roman Catholics. In 1778 par- 
liament relaxed the stringent pressure of these acts; but the widely spread disaffection 
which they caused gave birth to numerous societies, resulting in the rebellion of 1798, 
which was not suppressed till 1800. On Jan. 1 of the following year the legislative 
union of Great Britain with Ireland was consummated, and from this period the his- 
tory of the country merges in that of Great Britain. See Fenrans, Home RULE. 


IRELAND, Arms or. The insignia of Ireland have been variously given by early 
writers. In the reign of Edward IV., a commission appointed to inquire what were 
the arms of Ireland found them to be three crowns in pale. It has been supposed that 
these crowns were abandoned at the reformation, from an idea that they might denote 
the feudal sovereignty of the pope, whose vassal the king of England was, as lord of 
Ireland. However, ina MS. in the heralds’ college of the time of Henry VII., the 
arms of Ireland are blazoned azure, a harp or, stringed argent; and when they were for 
the first time placed on the royal shield on the accession of James I. they were thus 
delineated: the crest is on a wreath or and azure, a tower (sometimes triple-towered) 
or, from the port, a hart springing argent. Another crest is a harp or. The national 
flag of Ireland exhibits the harp in a field vert. The royal badge of Ireland, as settled 
by sign-manual in 1801, is a harp or, stringed argent, and a trefoil vert, both ensigned 
with the imperial crown. 


IRELAND, CuHuRcH of, the Irish branch of the Episcopal church of England and 
Ireland, established by law in Ireland, according to the act of union passed Jan. 1, 1801. 
The established church of Ireland, considering itself the rightful successor of the medi- 
eval Roman Catholic church, took possession of the dioceses, parishes, and church 
property, and for a long time retained the divisions then existing. The Roman Catho- 
lies, constituting a large majority (77 per cent) of the population, have always regarded 
as unjust the existence, in their country, of an established Protestant church in connec- 
tion with that of England. Notwithstanding its small membership the church had, in 
1833, 4 archbishoprics, 18 bishoprics, the income from which was estimated at from 
£130,000 to £185,000. In that year the first inroad was made upon the prerogatives of 
the established church in the reduction of the archhishoprics to two and the bishoprics to 
ten. In 1868, on motion of Mr. Gladstone, the English house of commons voted to dis- 
establish the church of Ireland. The house of lords rejected the proposition. But so 
strong was the expression of public opinion against the continuance of the privileges of 
the Irish church that the royal commissioners on the revenues and condition of the 
church of Ireland, recommended in their report, July 27, 1868, important reductions as 
to its benefices. They suggested, among other changes, the abolition of four bishoprics 
and one archbishopric, and that all benefices with less than 40 Protestants should be 
suppressed. At the close of the year 1868 Mr. Gladstone became prime minister and 
introduced, in Mar., 1869, a new bill for the disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Irish church, which, after a long and earnest debate, passed both houses of parliament, 
and on July 26 received the royal assent. The bill, containing 60 clauses, is entitled, 
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“ A bill to put an end to the establishment of the church of Ireland, and to make pro- 
vision in respect to the temporalities thereof, and in respect to the royal college of May- 
nooth.” 'The disestablishment was to be total and to take place Jan. 1, 1871, when the 
ecclesiastical courts and laws were to cease, the bishops to be no longer peers in parlia- 
ment, the ecclesiastical commission terminate, and a new commission of church tempo- 
ralities, composed of ten men, appointed, in which the whole property of the Irish church 
should be vested. Public endowments, including state grants or revenues (estimated at 
£15,500,000), were to be retained by the state, and private endowments, such ae 
money given from private sources since 1660 (valued at £500,000), were to remain 
with the disestablished church. The vested interests connected with Maynooth 
college, with the Presbyterians who were receiving the regium donum, and 
the incumbents, were to be secured. The aggregate of the payments would amount 
to about £8,000,000, leaving £7,500,000 at the disposal of parliament, and 
which should be appropriated ‘‘mainly to the relief of unavoidable calamity 
and suffering.”” A general convention held in Dublin, 1870, adopted a constitution for 
the disestablished church, according to which the church is to be governed by a gen- 
eral synod. composed of a house of bishops and a house of clerical and lay delegates, 
meeting annually in Dublin. The house of bishops has the right of veto, but seven 
members must agree upon it to render it valid. The bishops are chosen by the diocesan 
convention, but if the convention fail to elect a candidate to a vacant see by a majority 
of two-thirds of each order, the election falls to the house of bishops. The primate or 
archbishop of Armagh is elected by the house of bishops from their own order. The 
property of the church is vested in a permanent representative body, composed of three 
classes—the ex-officio archbishop and bishops, one clerical and two lay representatives for 
each diocese, and the co-opted members chosen by the ez-officio and representative 
members, and equal in number to the dioceses. One-third of the elected members 
retire by rotation. The first convention adopted resolutions against the ritualistic prac- 
tices introduced into the church of England. As soon as the Irish act passed, the tem- 
poralities commission took charge of all the property which had belonged to the 
established church, and sent out forms to be filled up by clergymen and others who had 
claims for a continuance of income. See the articles GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 


IRELAND, JOHN, D.D., b. Ireland, 1838 ; emigrated to the U. S., 1849 ; was educated 
in France and ordained a Rom. Cath. priest in St. Paul, Minn., 1861; was consecrated 
coadjutor to the bp. of St. Paul, 1875, and archbishop, 1888. 

IRELAND, New. See NEw IRELAND. 

IRELAND, Wi.u1AM Henry, 1777-1835; b. London, son of Samuel, an English en- 
graver and author; was educated in France, and apprenticed to a conveyancer. Visiting 
with his father, 1795, Stratford-upon-Avon, he forged a lease or deed pretending it to be 
the autograph of the poet, which he said he had found among some old law papers. 
He perpetrated other forgeries, and produced the plays of Vortigern and Henry the 
Second as the plays of Shakespeare, which deceived many literary men.  Vortigern 
was acted at Drury Lane theater, and both were published, 1799. He confessed the 
forgeries, abandoned his profession, and spent the remainder of his life in more reput- 
able pursuits. He wrote several novels, plays, poems, etc. His Confessions, 1805, con- 
tain an account of all his forgeries. He died in great poverty. 


IRELAND ISLAND, one of the Bermudas (q.V.). 


IRELAND—LAND LEAGUE. The year 1879 was one memorable in the history of 
Ireland for having witnessed the beginning of acondition of public distress which eventu- 
ally assumed the proportions of a famine, and for having seen, based upon this condition, 
the first movements of the popular disturbances of the following year. The poor har- 
vests of 1879 having rendered it impracticable for the tenantry of Ireland to fulfill their 
rigorous rental obligations, demands were made upon the landlords for reduction of 
rent, and public meetings to this end were held in various parts of the country, besides 
an immense gathering in Hyde park, London, the largest ever held in that place, 
which was attended by more than 100,000 persons. In Oct. the National Irish Land 
League was organized by Charles Stewart Parnell, a prominent agitator, who was made 
its first president. ‘This organization was established to procure a reduction of rents 
tnrough constant agitation in the first instance; to emphasize and enforce a general 
refusal to pay rent, if this demand were not complied with; and, finally, to bring about 
a radical change in the existing system of English land-laws, by which the relation of 
landlord and tenant should be abolished and in its place established a class of 
peasant proprietors. The various speakers who devoted themselves to advocating the 
new scheme were violent and even seditious in their utterances, and three of these— 
James Bryce Killen, Michael Davitt, and James Daly, proprietor of the Mayo Telegraph— 
were arrested on a charge of having used seditious language at a public meeting held 
Nov. 2, 1879, at Gurteen, co. Sligo. Meanwhile the distress in the country increased, 
and during the winter and spring of 1879-80 a condition of famine spread through- 
out the western part of Ireland, where the most appalling scenes were every day 
occurrences. Organized efforts for relief were made in England under the direction of 
the Duchess of Marlborough: and in the United States heavy subscriptions were col: 
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lected, and large sums of money expended in breadstuffs and provisions, which were 
sent to the starving Irish. In the height of the generous excitement Mr. Parnell visited 
America, and traveled over the country, speaking in the principai cities and towns in 
the interest of the Land League. This movement aroused considerable opposition and 
ill-feeling, which was emphasized by the course of the New York /erald, whose pro- 
prietor, after causing his journal to oppose the political enterprise of Mr. Parnell, 
started a subscription for the suffering Irish, heading the list with the sum of $100,000. 
Subscriptions poured in to the ‘‘Hera/d” fund with extraordinary liberality, and ina 
few weeks the amount subscribed reached the sum of half a million dollars, which was 
placed in the hands of a committee of gentlemen in England and Ireland, and by them 
distributed. The visit of the U.S. frigate Constellation to Ireland, loaded with grain 
and provisions, the gift of American citizens, was also an incident of this exciting period. 
The suffering in Ireland was greatly reduced by this timely aid, but the incendiary 
speeches of the Land Leaguers continued to excite public feeling, and agrarian outbreaks 
began to occur in different parts of the country. The assassination of Lord Mountmorris 
and other landlords by their exasperated tenants added fuel to the flames, and by the 
close of the year (1880) it was generally conceded that no landlord’s life was safe, if he 
remained on his estates in Ireland, unless he acceded to the demands of his tenants. 
But by this time these had grown bolder—mainly through the instigation of the Land 
League—and whereas before they had been satisfied with a reduction of rent, they now 
clamored for proprietorship. So serious had the situation become, and so much were 
English statesmen and politicians impressed with the necessity for radical action, that 
plans for buying up the English proprietorship in Ireland and distributing it among the 
native farm-tenants were seriously recommended to parliament, and taken into con- 
sideration by some of the leading minds in Engianc. The British government dis. 

atched troops to the disturbed districts, and announced the policy of first restoring order 

efore entering on measures of relief.—See FENIANS, Home Ruts, Irish LAND Laws. 


IRENZE'US, one of the most important of the ante-Nicene Christian writers, was at 
Asiatic by birth, but is known in history solely through his connection with the Greco 
Gaulish church of southern France, of which he was a bishop. He was a scholar of 
Polycarp, through whom he may be regarded as having sat at the feet of St. John the 
apostle and evangelist. Irenzeus was a priest of the church of Lyons under the bishop 
Potbinus, upon whose martyrdom, in the persecution of Marcus Aurelius in 177, he 
was himself elected to the same see, which he continued to govern for twenty five years. 
Irenzeus is commonly believed to have suffered martyrdom at Lyons in the persecution 
under Septimius Severus in 202. His principal, indeed almost his only perfect, work 
is that which is commonly cited as Adversus Hareses (Against Heresies). It is directed 
against the Gnosticism of his own age, and is most valuable as a picture of the doctrinal 
and moral condition of that age. Most of his other works also were doctrinal, but they 
are known only by description or by fragments. The earliest edition of the works of 
this father is that of Erasmus (Basel, 1526). They have been several times re-edited, the 
ne prized edition being that of the Benedictine, Dom Massuet (Paris, 1710, and Venice, 
1784). 


IRE'NE, acelebrated Byzantine empress, was b. in Athens about 752 A.D. Her beauty 
and talent excited the admiration of the emperor Leo IV., who married her, 769 A.D. 
She is believed to have poisoned her husband, 780 A.p., after which event she became 
regent during the minority of her son, Constantine VI., then only nine years of age. A 
great worshiper of images—in fact, this species of idolatry had during the lifetime cf 
her husband caused her to be banished from the imperial palace—she quickly began to 
plot for their restoration, and with this purpose assembled a council of bishops at Con- 
stantinople, 786 A.D., which, however, was broken up by the troops of the capital. A 
second council held at Nice in the following year was more successful, and image- 
worship was re-established in the eastern church. In 788 A.p. her army was defeated 
in Calabria by Charlemagne, who threatened the Byzantine empire. In 790 a.p. Con- 
stantine succeeded in taking the government out of her hands; but seven years after 
she caused him to be deprived of his eyes, and shut up in a dungeon, where he soon 
died. Still she was not free from anxieties. Her two favorites, Stauracius and Aitius, 
were constantly embroiled with each other, and their jealousies only ceased with the 
death of the former, 800 A.D. She now tried to secure her possession of the throne by a 
marriage with Charlemagne, but the Frank emperor had apparently no relish for a woman 
who had committed so many crimes, and the scheme proved abortive. Two years later 
her treasurer, Nicephorus, rebelled against her, and suddenly seizing her person, banished 
her to the isle of Lesbos, where she was forced to spin for a livelihood. Here she died 
of grief, 803 a.p. Irene was a wise, able, and energetic ruler; but her crimes were so 
great and unnatural that history can speak of her character as a whole only in the 
language of reprobation. The Greek church, however, on account of her zeal for image- 
worship, has placed her among its saints. 


IRETON, Henny, an English general of the period of the Commonwealth, was the 
eldest son of German Ireton, of Attenton, in Nottinghamshire, and was b. in 1610. He 
studied law at Oxford, but on the breaking out of the civil war offered his services to 
the parliament. His connection with Cromwell, whose daughter, Bridget, he married 
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in 1646, greatly advanced his interests. At Naseby he was taken prisoner by Rupert, 
but rescued some hours after, when Cromwell’s Irvonsides decided the fortune of the day. 
Ireton was one of the most implacable enemies of the king, and signed the warrant for 
his execution. When Cromwell passed over to Ireland to subdue that country he was 
accompanied by his son-in-law, on whose vigor, judgment, and tact he placed much 
reliance. Cromwell’s presence, however, was soon required in Scotland, and the com- 
plete subjugation of Ireland was intrusted to Ireton. His career was brief, but success- 
ful. He was, however, unsparing in his severity. On Nov. 15, 1651, he died of the 
plague before the walls of Limerick. His remains were conveyed to England and 
interred in Westminster abbey; but after the restoration they were disinterred and 
burned at Tyburn. Ireton left one son and four daughters. 


IRIARTEA, a genus of palms, all South American, having lofty, smooth, faintly 
ringed stems, and pinnate leaves with somewhat triangular leaflets. The leaf-stalks rise 
from a sheathing column. The PAsHiuBA or PiziuBA PALM (J. evorhiza), common in 
swamps and marshy grounds in the forests of the Amazon district, is remarkable for 
sending out roots above ground, which extend obliquely downwards, and often divide 
into many rootlets just before they reach the soil; the tree as it grows still producing 
new roots from a higher point than before, whilst the older and more central ones die, 
so that at last a lofty tree is supported as on three or four legs, between which a man 
may walk erect with a palm of 70 ft. high rising straight above his head. The 
outer wood is very hard, so as to be used for harpoons; splits easily, and into perfectly 
straight laths; is excellent for floors, ceilings, shelves, etc,; and is exported to North 
America for umbrella-sticks. 


IRIDE’Z, or Irma'ce#, a natural order of endogenous plants, mostly herbaceous, 
although a few are somewhat shrubby. They have very generally either root-stocks or 
corms. The leaves are generally sword-shaped, in two rows, and eqguitant (so placed 
that one seems to ride on the back of another). The perianth is 6-partite, colored, often 
very beautiful, in some regular, in others irregular. The stamens are three, with anthers 
turned outwards. The ovary is inferior; there is one style, with three stigmas, which 
are often petal-like, and add much to the beauty of the flower. The fruit is a 3-celled, 
3-valved capsule. Almost 600 species are known, of which the greater number are 
natives of warm countries. They are particularly abundant in South Africa. A few 
are British. Iris, gladiolus, and crocus are familar examples of the order. Saffron is 
the principal economical product. Acridity is a prevailing characteristic, and some 
species are medicinal; but the corms and root-stocks of some are edible. 

IRIDESCENT GLASS is glass containing a display of changing colors dancing on the 
surface as in the delicate play of soap bubble hues. The process of manufacture con- 
sists in applying to the surface of the glass to be treated astrong liquid of hydrochloric 
acid under pressure in a close vessel. Another method in use in many factories is to 
apply the fumes from chloride of tin or analogous material volatilized in a reheating 
furnace. ‘The best specimens are those produced by time. Glass which has for many 
years been submitted to the slowly disintegrating influences of natural causes, damp ; 
successive heat and cold ; light and darkness ; gradually and gently acting as an operating 
agency, will, in many instances display an iridescent play of colors of the most beautiful 
kind. The cause is due to a process of decomposition in the texture of the glass, 
resulting in the formation of minute scales. While so excessively thin as to 
almost defy the power of the microscope, they afford a play of colors simply 
marvellous. Many attempts have been made to imitate by artificial means the 
singular display of changing hues, and a varied success has attended the efforts, so that 
iridescent glass has become of frequent use in many forms. In Venice the workers suc- 
ceeded in giving the surface of their glass ware a peculiar kind of metallic iridescence. 
A similar result was reached by certain Hungarian glass workers, but the results have 
never equalled the effects of the slow atomic decomposition accomplished by time. At 
the Vienna exhibition, in 1873, one of the prominent displays was iridescent glass, but 
as the nacreous lustre in different examples varied considerably, it was evident that 
various modes of producing the effect were practiced. The action of water on glass has 
a tendency to extract the potash and soda which enter into its composition, together 
with a portion of the silica, the decomposition taking place with greater ease in propor- 
tion as the glass is richer in these alkalies, and more minutely divided, and the tempera- 
ture of the water higher. The moisture in the atmosphere produces a similar alteration 
in the lapseof time. It separates the potash and soda, leaving the greater part of the 
silica with the lime on the surface of the glass. It is this decomposition which causes 
the prismatic colors. If subjected to heat numerous fine scales will peel off and leave 
the surface dull, opaque, and wrinkled. 

IRIDIUM (sym. Ir. eq. 198—latest determination 192.5—sp. gr. 22.38) is one of the so- 
called noble metals. It is occasionally found native and nearly pure in considerable 
masses among the Uralian ores of platinum, but is usually combined with osmium as an 
alloy in flat scales. It is a very hard, white, brittle metal, which may be melted by the 
oxyhydrogen blowpipe, or by the heat of a voltaic current. In its isolated form, it is 
unacted upon by any acid, or by aqua regia, but as an alloy it dissolves in the latter 
fluid. It forms three oxides, IrO, Ir2O3, and IrOe, which pass readily into one another, 
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and thus occasion the various tints which solutions of the salts of this metal assume. It 
was in consequence of these varying tints that the name of iridium, derived from és, 
the rainbow, was given to this metal. Three sulphides and chlorides, corresponding to 
the oxides, have been obtained. This metal was discovered at the same time as osmium, 
in 1803, by Smithson Tennant. 


IRIDOSMINE, a mineral alloy of iridiumand osmium. It hasa steel-gray color and 
metallic luster, and occurs in flattened grains about the size of a small pin-head. It is 
also found as a heavy gray powder. Its hardness is about equal to that of quartz, and 
its density ranges from 19.2 to 21.12. It is usually associated with platinum and with 
gold, bearing a small percentage to the latter. According to Dr. Torrey, the earlier 
assays at the assay office in New York yielded rather less than 1 oz. to $1,000,000 of 
gold, but this increased to 7 or 8 oz., and again diminished. The chief use of iridos- 
mine is in tipping the nibs of gold pens. 


IRIS, in classic mythology, the daughter of Thaumas and Electra. She is described 
(in Homer) as a virgin goddess; but later writers state that she was married to Zephy- 
rus, by whom she became the mother of Eros. She was employed, like Mercury, as the 
messenger of the gods, and to conduct female souls into the shades, as he conducted 
those of men. She is frequently represented on vases and in bas-reliefs as a youthful 
winged virgin, with a herald’s staff and a pitcher in her hands. There can be no doubt 
that this myth originated in the physical phenomena of the rainbow, which was per- 
sonified at first as the messenger of peace in nature. 

The broad-colored ring in the eye is called the Iris. See Eyr.—Iris is also the 
name of one of the planetoids (q.v.) discovered in 1847. 


IRIS, or FLOWER-DF-LUCE, a genus of plants of the natural order iridew, having the 
three outer segments of the perianth reflexed, the three inner arched inwards, and three 
petal-like stigmas covering the stamens. The species are numerous, chiefly natives of 
temperate climates. The YELLOw Irts, or Corn FuAG (Z. pseudacorus), is a well-known 
uative of moist grounds in all parts of Britain, often spreading over a considerable extent 
of land, and conspicuous even at a distance by its tall leaves and large deep-yellow flow- 
ers. The StTiInKinG Iris (J. fetidissima) is very abundant in some of the southern parts 
of England, but does not extend far north. It has livid purple flowers. The leaves have 
a very disagreeable smell. The s. of Europe produces a greater number of species, as 
also does North America. The flowers of most of the species are beautiful. Some of 
them have received much attention from florists, particularly I. aiphiwm, sometimes 
called SpANisH Iris; J. aiphiotdes, or ENeuisH Iris; and J. Germanica, or ComMMON IRIS, 
all corm-rooted species, and all European. Many fine varieties have been produced. 
The Prerstran Iris (J. Persica), the SNAKE’S-HEAD Iris (J. tuberosa), and the CHALCEDO: 
NIAN Iris (J. Susiana) are also much esteemed. The Persian iris is delightfully fragrant. 
The roots of all these species are annually exported in considerable quantities from Hol- 
land. Many other species are of frequent occurrence in flower-gardens.—The fresh root. 
stocks of J. pseudacoris are very acrid, as are those of many other species. Those of 
Ll. Florentina, f. pallida, and L. Germanica are orris root (q.v.). Some species have 
edible root-stocks. For representation of root, see illus., BoTany, vol. II. 


IRISH CROSS, Tum, consists of a transverse beam one-third shorter than the vertical 
beam, and having a ring over a part of the beams. It is also called the Cross of Iona. 


IRISH DEER, Tum, was a species of deer formerly found in the bogs of Ireland and in 
the Isle of Man, but now extinct. It was allied to the fallow deer (q.v.). 


IRISH ELK. See Exk, [RIsu. 


IRISH LAND LAWS. The features that have rendered the Irish land system unique 
in the records of modern peoples are the consequence of conflicting civilizations. In 
the reign of James I. the English domination in Ireland may be said to have become 
definitely established. At that time the old Celtic customs of land tenure were in vogue 
throughout a large part of the island, while English law prevailed in the regions that had 
longer been under the royal authority. Between the two systems, there was one import- 
ant and fundamental distinction. The Irish Celts had not yet outgrown the primitive 
idea of community ownership; in the English law, that idea had vanished entirely. 
Under the Brehon code, the ultimate right to any piece of land was in the sept or clan; 
by the feudalized English doctrine, such right was in the king. 

Under James I., the king’s court in Ireland declared the Brehon law abolished and 
began to enforce the feudal law of England. Clan ownership was no longer recognized, 
and the succession to land was to be hereditary by primogeniture. Under the old law, 
succession had been by tanistry and gavelkind, That part of the clan land which was 
set apart for the chief descended to his tanist, or successor, who was chosen by the clans- 
men. The land held by private members was, at the death of any holder, divided 
afresh among the members, including all males and excluding females. This custom 
kept constantly before the Irishman’s mind the consciousness of a right of ownership in 
the soil. The tenacity with which he clung to this’ right was the reason why the 
customs had so long survived. With the application of English law, right and customs 
vanished together. So, supplanting the old principles by the new, the chief’s land was 
assigned to him generally as private property ; the remainder of the clan’s domain was 
divided among the members. Heartburnings were inevitable in the confusion of the 
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times, and with the rising generation, whose instinctive claims to ownership were met 
by the principle of primogeniture, fresh fuel for the flame of race antipathy was abun- 
dant. The villainous policy of James’s later years and of his successor’s whole reign 
precipitated frightful wars which terminated in the abject and hopeless subjection of the 
ancient people. By 1700, five-sixths of Ireland was owned by the conquerors and was 
managed, under English law, with absolute disregard of any interests but those of its 
proprietors. Its actual occupiers and cultivators toiled on in wretchedness, nourishing 
always, but without hope, the tradition and the conviction of rights unjustly destroyed. 

It was not till the middle of the 19th century that any striking impression was made 
upon legislative sentiment by the conditions of Irish tenure. At that time, indeed, 
Treland had for nearly a century been in a chronic state of agrarian disturbance; but the 
English had always assumed that this was due exclusively to the innate viciousness of the 
Celt. It required the awful incidents of the great famine to demonstrate the possibility 
of other causes. Investigation proved that at the root of the longstanding evils lay the 
fundamental divergence between the landlord and the tenant class as to their respective 
rights in the soil. In the view of the former, the tenant had in general no right or 
interest in his holding beyond that established by his lease. For a century and a half 
both legislation and custom had favored this view. One year had come to be the 
common term of a tenancy, when it was not absolutely at the will of the landlord. The 
tenantry, on the other hand, still manifested the influence of the Celtic traditions. 
While comprehending in a dim way the rights of the alien conqueror, the native could 
never firmly grasp the idea that his own right to get a living out of his patch of land was 
gone. He understood that a good share of his little crop must go to the superior being 
whom fate had put over him, but he could not understand why at the will of that being 
he was obliged to give up entirely the cabin and patch that he called his home. As was 
said in the report of a Parliamentary commission: ‘‘ There hasin general survived to the 
Irish farmer—in despite of the seeming or real veto of the law,—a living tradition of 
possessory right, such as belonged in the primitive ages of society, to the status of the 
man who tilled the soil.” The pertinacity with which this tradition was maintained 
received support from the fact that all the improvements put upon a holding, even 
buildings and fences, were by custom contributed by the tenant. Owing to this fact a 
concrete injustice was added to the violation of sentiment done by eviction. 

Since the intelligent study of the Irish land system was forced upon England by the 

famine, two general tendencies may be noticed in legislation on the subject. Between 
1845 and 1870, remedies for the acknowledged evils were sought in modifications of the 
landlord’s position. Since 1870, all action has been at the other end of the line. The 
great acts of the first period were the Incumbered Estates Acts, 1848, and the Landlord 
aud Tenant Luw Amendment Act, 1860. In both these acts, the general idea was that 
more capital and different landlords would improve the situation. By the act of 1848, 
facilities were afforded by which landlords whose estates were hopelessly entangled 
could cut loose from their difficulties and dispose of their property. In 1860, the law by 
a single clause abolished all relations between landlurd and tenants except such as rested 
on contract. Every bond of usage and custom—and they were few enough before— 
was refused legal recognition and the new landlords who were flocking to Ireland to 
invest their money were allowed to drive what bargains they would with the half-starved 
peasants. Eviction was made much easier than before, and became more common. 
Under this system the difficulties of governing Ireland became intolerable. In 1870 the 
first great: bill was passed which approached the subject from the tenant’s standpoint. 
In this as in all subsequent acts, the general aim was to give some measure of legal sanc- 
tion to the tenant’s interest in his holding—to recognize the ancient tradition of possessory 
right. 
The chief objects of the act of 1870 were: first, to make eviction expensive to the land- 
lord and to discourage the practice ; second, to recognize the tenant’s outlay for improve- 
ments by granting compensation in case of eviction; third, to encourage the purchase of 
holdings by tenants. The absolute ownership of the landlord remained theoretically 
unaffected, though practically a beginning of limitation was made. By the next great 
act, that of 1881, all pretense of preserving absolute ownership was abandoned and the 
** possessory right” of the tenant was fully recognized. Under a cloud of bewildering 
technicalities the ‘‘ three F’s” were enacted into law, viz., Fixity of Tenure, Fair Rent 
and Freedom of Sale. The right of the tenant receives pretty distinct definition in these 
three principles ; he can sell his occupancy to any one tor what it will bring, subject to the 
landlord’s right of preémption; he can remain secure in the holding against any attempt 
of the landlord to evict him except for non-payment of rent; and on demand for increase 
of rent, he can secure in the land court a rate which cannot be increased by the landlord 
for fifteen years. The improvement in the tenant’s position over the time when he was 
wholly subject to the landlord’s will as to the length and conditions of his tenancy, is 
obvious. 

Various circumstances have rendered the act of 1881 not wholly successful. Since 
that time, attention has been more and more devoted to the feasibility of peasant pro 
prietorship rather than dual ownership—the abolition rather than the limitation of the 
landlord class’s rights. In both 1870 and 1881, provisions were enacted encouraging the 
purchase of their holdings by tenants. Not till 1885, however, was an act passed which 
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was on any large scale successful. The Ashbourne act of that year provided for the 
advance of £5,000,000 by the government to tenants desiring to purchase, under easy 
conditions as to repayment, and good security for the treasury. An additional £5,000,- 
Y00 was offered by an extension of the act in 1887. In thespring of 1890, Lord Salisbury’s 
government brought forward a bill which undertook the promotion of purchase on a 
scale that promised the most flattering results ; £33,000,000 were to be advanced by the 
government to tenants desiring to purchase, but security for the loan was to rest uti 
mately upon the Irish local taxes. At the session of November, 1890, the bill had not 
been acted upon, though Mr Parnell had manifested a qualified approval of it. 


IRISH (GAELIC) LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. The Irish (Gaelic) is one of the 
still living Celtic languages (see CELTIC Nations). The alphabet consists of the follow- 
ing eighteen letters—a, 0, c, d, ¢, f, g, h, t, 1, m, nN, 0, p, r, 8, t, u, corresponding in their 
forms with the Roman characters of the 5th c. after Christ. In Irish there is no indef- 
inite article; nouns are masculine or feminine, and anciently a neuter gender existed. 
The nominative and accusative are the same in form, as are also the dative and ablative; 
the nominative and vocative feminine, and the genitive and vocative masculine, always 
have similar terminations. Nouns substantive have five, and nouns adjective four 
declensions. Verbs are active, passive, regular, irregular, impersonal, and defective; 
their moods are indicative, consuetudinal, past indicative, imperative, infinitive, and 
conditional; regular active verbs have no subjunctive; the tenses are the present, con- 
suetudinal present, preterite, cousuetudinal past, and future; in the tenses of the pas- 
sive voice there is no distinction of number or person. Prepositions are rarely com- 
pounded with verbs or adjectives, instead of which the Ivish use prepositions or adverbs 
placed after the verbs. Adverbial phrases composed of two or more parts of speech are 
very numerous both in ancient and in modern Irish. The simple conjunctions are few, 
but there are many conjunctional phrases. Interjections are numerous, and vary 
throughout the provinces. The regular versification of the Irish consists of four dis- 
tinct meters, styled Oglachas, Droighneach, Bruilingeacht, and Dan Direach; of the 
last, there are five species, each distinguished by peculiar features. There are also 
classes of popular poetry possessing distinct linear and syllabic components. The best 
authorities on the Irish language are the Jrish Grammar, by J. O'Donovan (1845); the 
Grammatica Celtica ot J. C. Zeuss (1856); and Jrish Glosses (1860), published by the Irish 
archeological and Celtic society. 

The oldest existing specimens of the Irish language are to be found in sepulchral 
inscriptions in Ireland, and in the glosses or interpretations affixed to Latin words in 
documents transcribed by Irish ecclesiastics of the 8th and succeeding centuries, now 
preserved in some continental libraries. The principal ancient vernacular manuscripts 
in Ireland are Leabhar na-h- Uidhre, and the Book of Leinster (12th c.); the Books of Bal- 
lymote, Lecan, and Dun Doighre, or Leabhar Breae (14th c.); all compiled from older 
writings on historical and miscellaneous subjects. The most ancient manuscripts in 
heland containing original matter in the Irish language are the Book of Armagh (9th c.), 
and the Book of Hymns, of a somewhat later date, both ecclesiastical in their contents. 
The writings extant in the Gaelic language of Ireland consist of ecclesiastical docu- 
ments, laws, bardic or semi-historic tales, historic tracts, genealogies, historic poems, 
treatises on medicine, translations from foreign authors, proverbs, compilations of the 
17th c., popular poetry, political and satirical poems and songs, composed by native 
Gaelic writers in Ireland within the last century. Of the ecclesiastical documents the 
next in importance, after the Book of Armagh and the Book of Hymns, are the ‘metrical 
Festologies of Aungus Ceile De (9th c.), the Martyrologv of Tallaght (10th c.), and that 
of Marianus O’Gorman (12th c.). In this department there are also extant many lives of 
saints, monastic rules, devotional and religious poems. A large body of old Irish juris- 
prudence, known as the Brehon Laws, is preserved in manuscripts of the 14th and 15th 
centuries. Of the Irish bardic or semi-historic tales, numbers are extant ranging in 
date from the 12th to the 18th century. The principal Irish historic tracts are those on 
the tribute styled Borwmha, the wars of the Danes with the Irish, and the wars of Tho- 
mond. Copious genealogies of the principal native families exist in various manuscripts, 
2nd from such sources MacFirbis, a learned Irish antiquary of the 17th c., made an 
elaborate compilation known as Leabhar Genealach, or the ‘‘ Genealogical Book,” now 
considered a high authority. The chief composers of poems on the history of Ireland 
were Eochadh O’Flin (10th c.), Gilla Caemhain, and Flan of Monasterboice (11th cen- 
tury). The most important ancient Irish annals are those of Tighernach, of Ulster, of 
Inisfallen, and of Connacht. 

The Irish manuscripts on medicine contain original treatises by native physicians of 
the 14th and 15th centuries, with commentaries on the then known medical authors 
of Europe and of the east. The Irish translations from foreign languages are chiefly 
versions of medizval Latin and continental books—historic, scientutic, romantic, and 
religious. Of original adages and proverbial sentences great numbers exist, of various 
ages. The privileges enjoyed by the Irish poets under the clan system enabled them to 
devote themselves to the production of elaborate metrical compositions, many of which 
possessed high excellence, and elicited the praises of the poet Spenser. During the 
wars against Elizabeth the bards were energetic in stimulating the chiefs to whom they 
were attached. The merit of the elegiac poem on the deaths of the earls of Tyrone and 
Tyrconnell by their bard Mac an Bhaird, who accompanied them in exile (1608 .p.), 
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attracted the attention of the critical lord Jeffrey, who became acquainted with it 
through Mangan’s English version in the meter of the original. Among the native 
writers in Ireland after the establishment of the English dominion, in the reign of 
James I., was Dr. Geoffrey Keating, compiler of a history of Ireland in the Gaelic lan- 
guage, and author of religious treatises and poems. About the same period historical 
and hagiographical compilations were made by the O’Clerighs, the most important of 
which was that styled the Annals of the Kingdom by the Four Masters, extending from 
the earliest period to 1616 A.p., edited in seven large volumes (Dublin, 1848), with an 
English version and copious notes, by the late Dr. John O’Donovan, the ablest of Irish » 
scholars. ‘The Gaelic continued to be the language of the native rural population of 
Ireland during the 17th and 18th centuries, and many religious and romantic pieces 
were composed in it for popular use. Differing from the English settlers in religious 
and political sentiments, the native Irish found gratification in satirizing and ridiculing 
them in the Gaelic language, in which they composed numerous songs in favor of the 
Stuarts, and denunciatory of the Hanoverians and their adherents. Members of old 
Irish families who attained high distinction in military service on the continent, retained 
with pride the Gaelic tongue; it was also commonly spoken by the soldiers in the Irish 
brigades in France, and in the American army during the war of independence. Various 
attempts were made since the middle of the last century to print Gaelic documents, but 
the critical knowledge of the language in its archaic forms having fallen into abeyance, 
such publications proved entirely unsatisfactory, until the subject was taken up about 
1880 by government, during the progress of the ordnance survey of Ireland. From this 
may be said to date the true Irish school of accurate historic and linguistic learning. 

The Irish, in its modern forms, is still spoken commonly by the rural classes and 
native land-owners in Connaught, Munster, the remote parts of Ulster, the s. of 
Leinster, as well as in the islands off the western coast of Ireland. The provincial dia- 
lects vary considerably in words, pronunciation, and idioms. The Irish emigrants have 
carried their language across the Atlantic, and songs and poems in the Irish language 
and character occasionally appear in American newspapers. Professorships of the 
Irish language exist in Trinity college, Dublin; in the Queen’s colleges at Belfast, Cork, 
and Galway; and in the Roman Catholic college at Maynooth. The chief collections of 
Irish manuscripts are those of the royal Irish academy and Trinity college, Dublin; 
numbers are also preserved in the British museum, in the Bodleian, and in some private 
libraries. 


IRISH MOSS. See CARRAGEEN. 

IRISH MUSIC. Ireland, which in early times was a seat of learning, held music in 
high repute, and her ancient school of harp-playing is especially notable. The harp, 
which appeared on the coinage of Henry VIII., is almost a national instrument, and 
many celebrated players have passed into history. During the incessant wars of the 
16th, 17th, and 18th centuries, music languished and fell into decay. Subsequently 
foreign musicians settled in Ireland and introduced their national music, upon which the 
Trish melodies ceased to be cultivated. Among the early instruments were: the Harp, 
with its many strings, each having its peculiar name; the Bag-pipe, distinguished from 
the Scottish pipe by being blown upon by bellows instead of from the lips; the Ben- 
Buabhill, a horn of a wild ox, or buffalo ; the Buinne, a metal trumpet ; the Corn, a long 
curved tube, producing sounds of great power; the Stoc, a smaller trumpet ; the Sturgan, 
a small trumpet; an instrument called the Musical Branch and adorned with single bells, 
called Clothra, and the Tympan a stringed instrument played with a bow. Irish airs 
have been frequently confounded with the Scottish. The melodies are described as being 
‘‘formed of four strains of equal length: the first, soft, pathetic, and subdued; the 
second, ascending in the scale, becomes more bold, enegetic and impassioned; the third, 
a repetition of the second, is sometimes a little varied and more florid, and leads 
generally by a graceful or melancholy passage to the fourth, which is always a repetition 
of the first.” Among the noted airs are: Remember the Glories of Brian the Brave ; Lim- 
erick’s Lamentation ; Lochaber; Byrne of Ballymanus ; Aileen Aroon (Robin Adair) ; 
Gramachree, to which Moore wrote The Harp that once through Tara’s halls, and The Groves 
of Blarney, to which he composed ’ 7%s the Last Rose of Summer. There have been various 
collections of Irish melodies, notably those by Thomas Moore (1808-18384), by Bunting 
(1796, 1809, and 1840), G. Thomson, with Beethoven’s music (1814); and G. Petrie, of 
which only vol. I. appeared (Dublin, 1855). Beethoven arranged many Irish airs pub- 
lished by Breitkoff & Hartel, Beethoven Werke, Serie xxiv., Nos. 258, 261. 


IRISH SEA, a continuation northward of St. George’s channel, separates the n. of 
Ireland from the central districts of the United Kingdom. Between the coasts of Louth 
and Lancaster the Irish sea has a width of 120 m.; its greatest length between George’s 
channel (q.v.) on the s. and the North channel on the n. is also about 120 miles. 


IRISITE, a resinoid substance which is the principal constituent of the asphaltic 
mineral grahamite, which has been used successfully in making pavements (see_PAVE- 
MENT); also for gas-making. It was originally investigated by prof. Henry Wurtz. 
Grahamite is found in vertical fissures in horizontal rocks in Ritchie co., W. Va., and 
also at a place about 100 m. w. of Denver, Col. The mean of analyses of grahamite by 
prof. Wurtz gives: carbon, 78.66; hydrogen, 8.57; oxygen, 12.77; density, 1,14, 
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IRI'TIS is the term applied to inflammation of theiris. See Eyr. The cavity across 
which the iris is stretched, and the iris itself, which projects into that cavity, and divides 
it into an anterior and a posterior chamber, are lined or invested by a membrane which 
resembles the larger serous membranes of the body, such as the pleura, peritoneum, 
etc., and consequently the inflammation of this membrane is of the adhesive kind. See 
INFLAMMATION. When it is added that the effusion of lymph may limit or entirely 
stop the movements of the iris, and may alter the form or even close up the aperture 
of the pupil, the serious nature of the disease will be at once perceived. 

The objective symptoms of iritis (those which can be observed by the physician) are: 
1. Redness of the eye, arising from vascularity of the sclerotic; 2. Change in the color 
of the iris. When lymph is effused in the texture of the iris, a gray or blue eye is ren- 
dered yellowish or greenish, while in.a dark eye a reddish tint is produced. ‘The bril- 
liancy of the color of the iris also disappears. When the inflammation is very violent, 
or has been unchecked by remedies, suppuration may take place. 3. Irregularity and 
sometimes immobility of the pupil, produced by the adhesion of the back of the iris to 
the crystalline lens. The subjective symptoms (those of which the patient alone is con- 
scious) are intolerance of light, dimness of vision, and pain in and around the eye. 

The causes of iritis are various. The disease may arise from actual injury in sur- 
gical operations performed on the eye; from over-exertion, and too prolonged continu- 
ous use of the eye (thus it is common among needlewomen, engravers, and watch- 
makers); or from some constitutional taint, especially syphilis, gout, rheumatism, and 
scrofula. 

The treatment of iritis varies to some extent according to the cause which induces it, 
but the great remedies are three. 1. Blood-letting, for the purpose of moderating the 
febrile disturbance, and of facilitating the operation of the second remedy, which is, 
2. Mercury, which used to be given in large doses (such as two, three, or four grains, 
with a little opium, every four or six hours), but which is preferably given in small 
doses, such as two or three grains of hydrarg. c. creta, with a little hyoscyamus, two or 
three times in the 24 hours. This dose should be lessened as soon as the mouth begins 
to be tender, and by that time the lymph will be found to break up, and leave the pupil 
clear. 38. Belladonna. The pupil should be kept well dilated by the application of the 
extract of belladonna to the skin round the eye, or, far better, by the instillation into 
the eye of a weak solution of sulphate of atropine, with the view of preventing adhe- 
sion of the iris, or of breaking, or, at all events, of stretching and elongating any adhe- 
sive bands that may be formed; and thus of preventing any impairment of the move- 
mes of the iris, and any irregularity of the pupil after the inflammation shall have 
abated. 


IRKUTSK’ a government of eastern Siberia, bounded by the government of Jenis- 
seisk, the government of Jakutsk and the Chinese empire, occupies an area of 287,061 
sq. miles. The soil is partly fertile, partly hilly and marshy; the climate in general 
severe. The Baikal mountains, with their numerous branches, give the country a high 
alpine character; besides these, the Saian range extends along the southern borders. 
The principal rivers are the Lena, Vitim, Angara, with their various affluents; the 
largest lake is the Baikal (q. v.). The productions of the country are rye, wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, vegetables; reindeer, sables, ermines, foxes, seals; fish—sturgeon, cod, etc.; 
minerals—gold, silver, lead, iron ore, lapis lazuli, graphite, rock-salt, coal, ete. The 
pop. of the government was (1891) 1,183,003, and consists of Buriats, Tunguses, and 
Russians. The inhabitants are for the most part employed in agriculture, and to some 
extent in fishing and hunting. As a local industry, the manufacture of an excellent oil 
out of stone-pine nuts deserves notice. The foreign commerce consists in the trade 
with China, carried on through Kiachta, and has risen to great importance. 

The government of Irkutsk is divided into five districts—Irkutsk, Verkholensk, Bala- 
gansk, Nijneudinsk, and Kirensk. The capital is Irkutsk; the other towns are Telma, 
Troitzko, Savsk, Kiachta, Kirensk on the Lena, Nijneudinsk, and Verkholensk, 


IRKUTSK, capital of the Russian government of that name, is the residence of the 
goy.-gen. of eastern Siberia, and the seat of a bishop. It is situated on the right bank 
of the Angara, near its confluence with the river Irkut, in lat. 52°17’ n., and long. 104° 
22’ e., and is 3,878 m. distant from Moscow. The town is about 1350 ft. above the 
level of the sea, and enjoys a very healthy climate, though in winter the cold is so 
severe as to freeze mercury. The streets are straight and wide, but ill paved, and the 
houses mostly built of timber. The town possesses 23 Greek churches, 9 hospitals, a 
theater, schools (including a gymnasiwm) 3 high schools for girls and 2 technical schools, 
and numerous factories or works. Besides these the town contains a public library, 
a museum of natural history, and 5 newspapers. The pop. in 1897 was 51,484, consist- 
ing mostly of Russians and Buriats. Irkutsk was founded in 1652 by a Cossack chief 
named Iwan Pochapof, and, owing to its position on the great thoroughfare between 
eastern and western Siberia, between China and Russia, it soon became the commercial 
center of Siberia, especially for the tea-trade. The current of the Angara is so rapid 
that the strongest frosts cover it but seldom with ice. Nevertheless, it is navigable, 
and constitutes the mainway for the goods bound for Kiachta by means of lake Baikal, 
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as well as for those coming from eastern Siberia, Russian America, and China to 
Irkutsk. The former are chiefly furs and metals; the latter, tea, meat, and fish from 
lake Baikal. The communications between Irkutsk and Jakutsk, and the other north- 
ern towns of Siberia, are carried on by the river Lena. The manufactures of Irkutsk, 
are purely local, and supply the half-nomad Buriats and Tunguses inhabiting the 
adjacent country. 


IRNERIUS, or GARNIA, b. Italy, 11th c.; was professor of Roman law in the uni- 
versity of Bologna. 


IRON (sym. Fe. [Lat. ferrwm], eq. 28—in the new system, 56—sp. gr. 7.844) occurs 
more abundantly than any other metal. In its native form it is chiefly found in meteoric 
stones (see AEROLITES), and in certain ores of platinum, and is consequently of compar- 
atively rare occurrence, but the so-called iron ores—the oxides, sulphides, etc.—are very 
widely distributed. The most important of these ores are mentioned below. 

Pure tron may be obtained by the ordinary method described below, and also by 
reducing the peroxide by means of hydrogen gas and heat, when it is obtained in the’ 
form of a fine black powder, or by heating the protochloride in a glass tube through 
which a current of dry hydrogen is passed. In this case, pure iron is deposited as a glis- 
tening mirror on the glass. 

This important metal will be most conveniently considered under the three heads of 

1. Chemistry of Iron.—Chemically pure iron is of so little general interest that we 
shall confine our remarks on the properties of this metal to those which are exhibited 
by bar or wrought iron. Its color is gray or bluish-white; it is hard and lustrous, takes 
a high polish, is fibrous in texture, and when broken across, exhibits a ragged fracture, 
It requires a very intense heat for its fusion, but before melting passes into a soft pasty 
condition, in which state two pieces of iron may, by being hammered together, be united 
or welded so completely as to form, to all intents and purposes, a single portion. Ata 
red heat, it may be readily forged into any shape; but at ordinary temperatures it pos- 
sesses very little malleability, as compared with gold and silver. In ductility, it stands 
very high, being barely exceeded by gold, silver, and platinum; and in tenacity, it is 
only exceeded by cobalt and nickel. Its susceptibility to magnetism is one of its most 
remarkable characteristics. See MAaGnetTismM. At a high temperature, it burns readily, 
as may be seen at the forge, or (more strikingly) when a glowing wire is introduced into 
a jarofoxygen, In dry air, and at ordinary temperatures, the lustrous surface of the 
metal remains unchanged; but in a moist atmosphere the surface rapidly becomes oxi- 
dized and covered with rust, which consists mainly of the hydrated oxide of iron. Ata 
red heat, iron decomposes water, and liberates hydrogen, the oxygen combining with 
the iron to form the black or magnetic oxide, Fes0., which occurs in minute crystals. 
This is one of the ordinary methods of obtaining hydrogen. 

The’ affinities of iron for most of the non-metallic elements are very powerful. 
The chief of the iron compounds are— 

a. Oxides of Iron.—\lron forms four definite compounds with oxygen—viz. (1), the 
protoxide, FeO, which is the base of the green or ferroussalts of iron; (2), the sesquioxide 
or peroxide, FezO3, which is the base of the red or ferric salts; (8), the black or magnetic 
oxide, Fes;0,, which is regarded by some chemists as a compound of the two preceding 
oxides; and (4), ferric acid, FeO;, The protovide cannot be obtained in an isolated 
form, but it forms the base of various ferrous salts, and combines with water to form a 
hydrate, Fe(OH)z, which, on the addition of an alkali, falls in white flakes. 

The most important protosalts of iron, or ferrous salts, are the carbonate, the sul- 
phate, the phosphate, and the silicate. 

Carbonate of tron, FeCOs, exists naturally in various minerals, and may be obtained 
artificially by precipitating a soluble protosalt of iron with carbonate of potash or soda, 
when the carbonate falls in white flakes. On exposure to the air, it absorbs oxygen, and 
gives off carbonic acid, and is thus converted into the hydrated sesquioxide. Sulphate of 
tron, FeSO,-+7H20, is obtained by the solution of iron, or its sulphide, in dilute sul- 
phuric acid ; in the former case, there is an evolution of hydrogen, and in the latter, of 
hydrogen sulphide. The reactions in the two cases are expressed by the equationss 

Fe + H.SO, = FeSO, + Ha 
FeS + H,SO, = FeSO, + HLS. 


On evaporation of the solution, the salt is obtained in clear bluish-green rhomboidal 
crystals, containing seven equivalents of water. This salt is commercially known as 
copperas or green vitriol, and its various applications in technology are noticed in the 
articles GREEN VITRIOL ; VITRIOL. 

Phosphate of vron is obtained by precipitating a solution of a protosalt of iron with 
phosphate of soda, when a white precipitate of phosphate of iron is thrown down. 

All these salts, especialiy the carbonate and sulphate, are extensively used in medi- 
cine. 

Silicate and phosphate of iron occur naturally in several minerals. 

The peroxide of tron, termed also sesquioxide, red oxide, or ferric oxide, is obtained 
im an anhydrous form by igniting the protosulphate, and is known in the arts under the 
names colcothar, crocus of Mars, or rouge, according to the, degree of Jevigation to which 
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it has been submitted. It is employed for polishing glass, jewelry, etc., and is also 
used as a pigment. It occurs both in the anhydrous and in the hydrated form in various 
minerals. 

The hydrated peroxide, Fe.(OH)6., is obtained by precipitating a solution of a persalt 
of iron, or of a ferric salt, with an excess of potash, ammonia, or alkaline carbonate. It 
falls as a yellowish-brown flocculent precipitate, which when dried forms a dense brown 
mass. This hydrated peroxide of iron, when freshly prepared and suspended in water, 
is regarded as an antidote in arsenical poisoning. Rust, as has been already mentioned, 
is a hydrated peroxide, combined with a little ammonia. 

The most important of the persalts of iron, or ferric salts, are the neutral and the 
basic sulphate, whose formule are Fe.(SO.u)s and Feo(SOx4)s3-Fe2(SO.)2(0H)2-10H2O0 
respectively, the nitrate, Fe.(NOs).s, the phosphate, and the silicate. Of these, the 
neutral sulphate, the phosphate, and the silicate occur in various minerals. The nitrate, 
which is obtained by the solution of iron in nitric acid, is a useful medicinal agent. 

The black or magnetic oxide and ferric acid, which has not been obtained in a free 
state, and is only known as a constituent of certain salts, must be passed over without 
comment. 

b. Haloid salts of tron—the chlorides, bromides, and iodides—next require notice. 
There are two chlorides—viz., a protochloride, FeClz, and a perchloride or sesquichloride, 
Fe,Cle. The latter may be obtained by dissolving peroxide of iron in hydrochloric 
acid. The tincture of the sesquichloride of iron is perhaps more generally employed in 
medicine than any other preparation of this metal. The protiodide is an extremely 
valuable therapeutic agent. 

c. There are probably several swlphides or sulphurets of tron. The ordinary sulphide 
is a protosulphide, FeS. It occurs in small quantity in meteoric iron. It may be 
obtained artificially by the direct union of the two elements at a high temperature, or by 
the precipitation of a protosalt of iron by sulphide of ammonium. It exists in glistening 
masses, varying in color from a grayish yellow to a reddish brown. It is insoluble in 
water, but in moist air becomes rapidiy oxidized into protosulphate of iron. With acids, 
it develops sulphureted hydrogen. The bisulphide of iron, FeS., is the zon pyrites of 
mineralogists, and the mundic of commerce. Under the latter name, it is used exten- 
sively in the preparation of oil of vitriol. There are also other sulphides of less impor- 
tance. 

The protosalts and the persults, or the ferrous and the ferric salts, give totally different 
reactions with the ordinary tests. The solutions of the former have a greenish color 
and a peculiar metallic taste, while those of the latter are generally of a brownish-yellow 
color, and are very acid. Suiphureted hydrogen gives no precipitate with an acid solu- 
tion of a ferrous salt, while it gives a milky precipitate of sulphur with a solution of a 
ferric salt. Potash, soda, and ammonia throw down a white hydrated oxide from the 
former, and a brown hydrated peroxide from the latter. Ferrocyanide of potassium 
gives with ferrous salts a white precipitate, which soon becomes blue, while with ferric 
salts it at once produces a blue precipitate, even in a very dilute solution. Tincture of 
galls (tannic acid) produces no immediate change of color with the ferrous, but a deep 
blackish-btlue color (ink) with the ferric salts. Sulphocyanide of potassium produces 
no change with the ferrous, but gives a deep blood-red tint with the ferric salts. Suc- 
cinate and benzoate of ammonia produce no precipitate or change of color with the 
former, while with the latter, if the solution is not too acid, they throw down pale 
reddish-brown precipitates. 

2. Manufacture of Iron.—The increasing use of iron is a prominent characteristic of 
the present age, and every day sees some new application of it in the arts of life. 
Although the most useful of the metals, it was not the first known. ‘The difficulty of 
reducing it from its ores would naturally make it a later acquisition than gold, silver, 
and copper (q.v.) See also BronzE, and Bronzre, AGE or. The reduction of the ore 
known as the black oxide of iron, however, has been carried on in India from a very 
early time. 

In Europe the rich specular and other ores of Spain and Elba were much used 
during the Roman period; in Greece, also, iron was known, though, as among the 
Romans, its use was subsequent to that of bronze. Weare informed, too, by the Roman 
historians that this metal was employed by the ancient Britons for the manufacture of 
spears and lances. The Romans, during their occupation of Britain, manufactured iron 
to a considerable extent, as is evidenced by the cinder-heaps in the forest of Dean and 
other places. The rude processes then in use left so much iron in the cinders that 
those of Dean forest furnished the chief supply of ore to 20 furnaces for between 200 
and 800 years. In those early times, the iron ores were reduced in a simple conical fur- 
nace, called an air-bloomery, erected on the top of a hill, in order to obtain the greatest 
blast of wind. The furnaces were subsequently enlarged and supplied with an artificial 
blast. Charcoal was the only fuel used in smelting till 1618, when lord Dudley intro- 
duced coal for this purpose; but the iron-masters being unanimously opposed to the 
change, Dudley’s improvement died with himself. It was not reintroduced till Abraham 
Derby, in 1713, employed it in his furnace at Coalbrook Dale. But as this method was 
not properly understood, the production of English iron declined with the change of 
fuel, till, in 1740, it was only three-fourths of what it had formerly been. About 10 
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years after this, however, the introduction of coke gave renewed vigor to the iron-trade, 
and then followed in rapid succession those great improvements in the manufacture 
which have given to the history of iron the interest of a romance. The introduction of 
Watt’s steam-engine in 1770, the processes of puddling and rolling invented by Henry 
Cort in 1784, and the employment of the hot-blast by Neilson of Glasgow in 1830, have 
each been of inestimable service. The greatest improvement introduced into the iron 
manufacture in recent times is the process of Mr. Bessemer for the production of steel, 
patented in 1855 (see BEsSEMER Process). The ‘‘ Siemens-Martin” method of making 
steel has also of late come into extensive use. An important new process for steel is 
patented by 8. G. Thomas, 

Iron ores are abundantly distributed over the globe; the chief kinds being—1. Mag- 
netic iron ore; 2. Red hematite, specular, or red iron ore; 3. Brown hematite or brown 
iron ore; 4. Carbonate of iron, including spathic ore, clay ironstone, and blackband 
ironstone. 

The ore richest in the metal is the magnetic (see MAGNETISM), or black oxide of iron. 
When pure it contains nothing but oxygen and iron, its chemical formula being Fes;Qu, ° 
which gives 73 per cent of iron by weight. It occurs in dark heavy masses or black 
crystals, and is found in the older primary rocks. Sweden is famous for this ore, and 
for the iron produced from it, which is esteemed the best in Europe. The celebrated 
mines of Dannemora, in that country, have been constantly worked since the 15th ce. 

Until recent years, when it has dwindled down to an insignificant industry, iron ore 
was reduced direct to iron, with the use of charcoal as a fuel, in forges called Catalan 
forges, from the district in Spain where they originated. One of the principal seats of 
the industry in this country was the Adirondack mountains, in New York, where the 
process still survives in a few isolated localities. 

With the exception of a relatively small quantity iron is produced from the ore by smelt- 
ing itin a blast furnace, the product being pig-iron, an alloy of iron, carbon, and silicon, 
containing, generally, some sulphur and phosphorus, often manganese, and occasionally 
copper in notable quantities. As such, pig-iron can only be used in the manufacture of 
castings. For conversion into other forms, like malleable or wrought-iron, or steel, it 
must be subjected to other processes. Now, it is possible to produce iron in its malleable 
form directly from the ore without the interposition of the smelting in the blast furnace. 
This direct, in contradistinction to the indirect process of first making pig-iron to be subse- 
quently treated, has always possessed particular attraction for inventors and experi- 
menters. Blair and Siemens have struggled with the problem, but failed to reach a com- 
mercial success, Recently, the Carbon iron company, of Pittsburg, and the Ramel- 
Conley process have aimed at the same end. The basis of all these efforts is the facilit 
with which iron oxides are reduced at moderate temperatures when in contact wit 
carbon in some form. 

An overwhelmingly large proportion of all the iron produced in the leading manufac- 
turing countries is obtained by the indirect process, the first operation being the smelting 
of the ore in a blast furnace. The latter is an elongated barrel-shaped structure, ranging 
in height, according to local circumstances, from 60 to 80 ft., and from 12 to 20 ft. in 
diameter at its widest part. The body is formed of wrought-iron plates riveted together, 
forming the shell, which is lined with fire-brick. This body, or stack, is supported on 
a cast-iron ring resting on columns. Below, the furnace is contracted to form the 
hearth, in which the molten metal and slag or cinder accumulate. Ata given distance 
above the bottom there are orifices, through which water-jacketed annular castings are 
introduced, calied ‘‘tuyeres.” Through these air or ‘‘blast” is blown by blowing- 
engines, the blast being conducted to the tuyeres from a pipe, which encircles the 
lower part of the furnace, and from which branches lead to the tuyeres. The materials 
are charged at the top, which is closed by a bell, lowered by a special appliance, when- 
ever ore, fuel, or flux are to be allowed to drop into the furnace. The top is closed in 
order to divert, laterally, the gases produced in a large pipe, called the ‘‘ down-comer.” 
The gas is utilized in heating the blast in hot-blast stoves and in raising steam to supply 
blowing-engines, pumps, and elevators with power. In modern blast furnaces those 
parts which are exposed to the greatest heat are saved from rapid destruction by a system 
of water-cooling, a number of special appliances being used. The molten iron which 
accumulates at the bottom of the furnace is tapped off periodically at the bottom, while 
the cinder, which constitutes the earthy impurities of the ore, and the ash of the fuel, 
with the flux added, is allowed to flow off continuously at a somewhat higher level. 
Being lighter it floats on the iron. 

In the blast furnace there are two currents traveling in opposite directions and con. 
stantly acting on each other—the ascending current of gas and the descending current of 
ore, fuel, and flux. The effect of the highly heated blast (reaching 1000 degrees Fahren- 
heit and upwards, with modern hot-blast stoves) is to produce carbonic acid at the level 
of the tuyeres where it comes in contact with descending incandescent fuel. This car- 
bonic acid in ascending is reduced to carbonic oxide, by the excess of carbon, and 
becomes the active agent in reducing the oxide of iron to metallic iron. The Jatter in 
contact with highly heated carbon forms an alloy, melts, and collects in the hearth, con- 
stituting pig-iron. The ascending current of hot gas heats the descending column of 
solid materials, which come down as the lower parts of the column are melted and 
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tapped off. The result is that from the white heat attained at the tuyeres, and for some 
distance above them, the temperature gradually lessens, until near the top it is moderate. 

Since all iron ore contains varying quantities of impurities, and accessory minerals, 
notably silica, alumina, magnesia, and lime, and the fuel carries varying quantities of 
ash, their removal is effected simultaneously with the reduction of the ore, by melting 
into a homogeneous mass called cinder or slag. In order to produce a cinder whose com- 
position is such that it fuses at the proper temperatures, it is necessary in the majority 
of cases to add limestone. 

Ore, limestone, and fuel are charged at the top of the furnace in alternate layers, the 
“stock,” as it is called, being hoisted to the top of the furnace either in elevators or on 
inclined planes. 

The pig-iron is either allowed to flow into ladle-cars, to be hauled by locomotives to 
adjacent steel works, or puddling mills, or it is allowed to flow into a series of molds 
in sand, from which it is taken when cool. 

The cinder is generally allowed to flow into boxes or tanks mounted on cars, and is 
either disposed of by casting it liquid, or throwing it when cold on adjoining territory. 
It is occasionally utilized for ballasting railroad tracks, for the manufacture of cement, 
in glass-making, and in the production of ‘‘slag-wool.” In the U.S. charcoal, an- 
thracite coal, and coke are used as fuel, the choice depending upon local circum- 
stances. The production of modern coke furnaces, using rich ores, varies between 1000 
and 1500 tons a week, the fuel consumption approximating in good practice one ton of 
coke to one ton pig-iron produced, and falling below that figure under favorable circum- 
stances. ‘‘ Fast driving’—i.e.,rapid production, by the use of powerful blowing-engines 
and high-blast temperatures, has characterized American practice, as contrasted with 
English methods of slower work. The principal criticism made upon it is, that it shortens. 
the period during which a furnace can run continuously without stopping to renew the 
fire-brick lining. American furnaces, however, have the record of producing on one 
lining 175,006 tons of pig-iron, and upwards, so that the tonnage produced is equal to the 
average abroad. 

The hot-blast stoves now being generally used for heating the blast for the furnace, 
by means of the waste heat of the latter, are of fire-brick. A number of different types. 
and designs are in use, all of them applications of the Siemens regenerative system. 
Modern furnaces are generally supplied with 3 or 4 of them, each approaching in height 
the furnace itself. Among the best known are the Whitwell, Siemens-Cowper-Cochrane, 
and Massick-Crooks. In principle they depend upon the alternate heating of a mass of 
refractory brick work by the burning of the waste gas from the furnace, and the utiliza- 
tion of that heat by passing through the stove, after the gas has been cut off, of the blast, 
in an opposite direction. 

During the past few years, those furnaces, notably in Scotland, which still use raw coal 
as a fuel, have extracted from the waste gases of the blast furnace, the ammonia which 
they contain. 

In recent years the blast furnace has also been used for the manufacture of ferro- 
manganese, ferro-chrome, and other special alloys. 

We pass now to the consideration of malleable or wrought iron. It differs from cast. 
iron in being almost free of carbon. The great object in the processes adopted for the 

conversion of cast into malleable iron, 
accordingly, is to deprive the former 
of its carbon. But it is also very de- 
sirable to get rid of deleterious ingredi- 
ents, such as silicon, sulphur, and 
phosphorus, which latter are generally 
present in minute quantities in the 
cast-iron. The ordinary processes for 
the manufacture of malleable iron are 
refining (now very rarely done), pud- 
dling, shingling or hammering, and roll- 
ing. ‘The refinery is shown in section 
in fig. 1. It consists of a flat hearth, 
A, covered with sand or loam, and sur- 
rounded with metal troughs, B, through 
which a stream of water is constantly 
flowing, to keep the sides from melt- 
ing. OC are the tuyeres in connection 
with the blowing-engine. The cast- 
Fic. 1.—Refinery. iron is melted with coke on the hearth, 
and a blast of air kept blowing over it, 
which causes its carbon to unite with the oxygen of the air, and pass off as carbonic 
oxide gas. Oxygen also unites with silicon to form silica, and with iron to form the 
oxide. The silica of the sand uniting with oxide of iron, produces a slag of silicate 
of iron. The refined metal is finally run out in cakes on a bed of cast-iron, kept cool 
by a stream of water. Being only partially decarbonized by this process, it is next. 
broken up for the puddling furnace. About 10 per cent of iron is lost in the refinery. 
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Fig. 2 shows a puddling furnace in longitudinal section. B represents the hearth ; 
A, the grate or fireplace ; and C, the chimney, which has a damper at the summit to 
regulate the draught. The grate is 
separated from the hearth by means 
of a bridge, D, which prevents the 
direct contact of the fuel with the 
iron. White pig-iron, or at least such 
kinds as contain carbon in the com- 
bined state only, are best suited for 
puddling, because they become pasty, 
and so more easily worked than gray 
_iron containing graphitic carbon, 
which does not soften into this con- 
_ dition previous to fusion. There are 
two ways of puddling now practised : 
the first or older way, best applicable 
to refined iron, is called dry puddling, . 
and in it the decarburization is produced chiefly by a strong current of air passing through 
the furnace ; the second, or newer process, is called wet puddling or boiling, in which case 
the oxidizing of the carbon is effected chiefly by hematite, magnetic ore, basic slags, and 
other easily reduced materials, but to some extent also by the air. 

The operation of puddling, though differing in its details according to circumstances, 
is in a general way conducted as follows: A charge of from 4} to 5 cwts. of metal, 
including some hammer slag and iron scale, is placed on the bed of the furnace while 
still hot from previous working. In about half an hour, when the furnace is in working 
order, the charge is melted, and is then stirred or ‘‘rabbled” for a considerable time, 
when it begins to ‘‘ boil” by the formation and escape of carbonic oxide, which forms 
jets of blue flame all over the surface. Gradually, as the carbon of the pig-iron is more 
and more oxidized, pasty masses of malleable iron separate, and these are removed in 
balls commonly weighing about 80 lbs., but sometimes larger. About an hour and a 
half is required to work off a charge, and it takes from 22 to 26 cwts. of pig-iron to 
produce a ton of malleable iron. Siemens’s regenerative gas-furnace, in which inferior 
fuels can be utilized, is applied to puddling as well as to other metallurgical processes ; 
but our space is too limited to give any of its details, or to describe the more recent 
revolving puddling furnace of Mr. Danks, which, in a modified form, is used in some 
localities to produce a pure stock for the open-hearth steel process. 

The process immediately following the puddling or boiling is called ‘‘ shingling,” 
and consists in hammering the puddled balls with either the helve or steam-hammer, or 
in passing them through a squeezer till they are sufficiently consolidated, and the greater 
part of the cinders forced out. For a description of the steam-hammer, which is much 
used for heavy forgings, as well as for shingling, see that head. Puddled balls which 
have undergone shingling are called slabs or blooms. These are next passed through 
heavy rollers termed “ forge” or ‘‘ puddle-bar rolls,” and reduced to the form of a flat 
bar. For all the better kinds of iron the bars thus treated are cut into short lengths, 
piled together, reheated in a furnace, and again passed through the forge rolls. Once 
more the iron is cut, piled, and heated, and then passed through the ‘‘ mill-train,” con- 
sisting of what are termed the ‘‘ bolting” or ‘‘ rough rolls,” and finally through the 
‘‘finishing rolls.” Both these sets of rolls in the case of plates and sheets are plain, but 
in the case of bars are grooved, so as to form them into the required shape, such as flat, 
square, round, octagonal, or T-shaped iron. 

The principal deposits of magnetite of the U. S., actively worked, are those of the lake 
Champlain district and the Adirondacks, and of Putnam co., in New York, those of New 
Jersey, with Dover as its principal center, the great Cornwall ore banks, near Lebanon, 
and those at Boyertown and Dillsburg, in Pennsylvania, some of the deposits of the 
Marquette region, in Michigan, and the Cranberry deposits in North Carolina. Some 
of the magnetites are sufficiently low in phosphorus to be classed as ores fit to man- 
ufacture pig for the Bessemer process. Others carry considerable sulphur, while large de- 
posits are known in different districts, in which the ore contains too much titanium to be 
available for blast furnace reduction. The magnetic ores are an important source of 
supply. Thus in 1888, the lake Champlain district furnished 656,553 tons, the New 
Jersey mines, 447,738 tons, the Cornwall ore hills, in Pennsylvania, 722,917 tons, and 
the Cranberry mines, in North Carolina, 10,129 tons. 

Red hematite, or specular tron ore, differs from the last only in containing propor- 
tionally a little more oxygen, its formula being Fe.Os, so that it contains, when pure, 70 
-per cent of iron, by weight. It is a steel-gray color, assuming a red tint in thin frag- 
ments and when it is scratched. Red hematite and specular iron ore is mined in large 
quantities in the Marquette and Gogebic districts of Michigan, and during the past four 
years has furnished a particularly important supply from the deposits of the Vermilion 
district in Minnesota, which in 1888 shipped 511,958 tons, and was expected to reach a 
product of 850,000 tons in 1889. Missouri’s two most important mines, the Iron Mountain 
and Pilot Knob, furnished 379,776 tons of specular ore in 1886. This ore is found in 
many countries, but in few places-in greater abundance than in the n.w. of England. 
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Brown hematite, brown iron ore, or limonite, is chemically a hydrated ferric oxide, 
and embraces several varieties. They are distinguished by their brown or yellowish- 
brown color. When pure, brown hematite contains nearly 60 per cent. of iron and 14.4 
per cent. of water. This class of ore constitutes the principai source of mineral wealth 
of the Salisbury district, which includes Berkshire co., in Massachusetts, Litchfield 
co., in Connecticut, and Columbia and Dutchess cos., in New York. It is found at 
a number of points along the South Mountain range in Pennsylvania, is mined quite ex- 
tensively in Maryland, constitutes the basis of the iron manufacture of the Shenandoah 
valley, the Cripple Creek district, and of southwest Virginia, is developed to a consid- 
erable extent in Georgia, occurs in particularly large deposits near Anniston, Shelby, 
and other points in Alabama, and furnishes considerable quantities of ore in Tennessee 
and Kentucky. In Michigan brown iron ore contributes to the output of the Marquette 
region. This is an important ore in Great Britain, and is the ore chiefly smelted in 
. France and Germany. 

Bog tron ore is a variety of brown hematite, usually containing phosphorus, which 
occurs in marshy districts of recent formation. 

Carbonate of tron, when found ina comparatively pure and crystalized state, is known 
as spathic, sparry, or spathose tron ore; but when impure and earthy, as clay, or clay- 
band tron stone, or black band. In its purest form it contains 48 per cent. of iron. While 
a very important source of iron in Great Britain, spathic ores do not constitute a notable 
part of the mineral wealth of the U.8., deposits being worked near Hudson, N. Y., and 
in Tuscarawas co., Ohio, where 51,389 tons were mined in 1886. They form mountain 
masses in various parts of Prussia and Austria. 

Formerly the three great iron districts of Britain were South Staffordshire, South 
Wales, and Central Scotland, e.ch producing nearly equal quantities, and together yield- 
ing about four-fifths of the total produce of the country. Now, however, the South 
Staffordshire field is becoming exhausted, while that of the South Wales and Scottish 
districts has increased. North Staffordshire, Shropshire, Derbyshire, and the West Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, are the principal remaining districts yielding ores from the carbonifer- 
ous beds. The iron from the West Riding ore is the best in Britain as regards quality. 

The following analyses from the Census Report on Iron Ore afford an idea of the 
chemical composition of some of the leading ores of the U. S. : 
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The ore mined from deposits in the U. S. is usually subjected merely to a rough 
hand-sorting to get rid of accompanying rock, or of lean ore, so that the shipping 
ore is carried up to or above a specified minimum iron contents. In the case of brown 
ores, washing must often be resorted to in order to take out the clay. During the past 
few years, however, particularly since the prejudice against the use of fine ore in the blast 
furnace has lost much of its potency, lean iron ores are crushed and concentrated to re 
move the accompanying gangue. This has been particularly the case with magnetites, 
recent inventions having improved machines for separating by magnetism the particles of 
magnetic ore from the non-magnetic rock or gangue intermingled with them. 

All carbonate ores, and those ores of other classes, particularly magnetites, which carry 
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sulphur, are ‘‘ roasted,” a simple heating process, the object of which in the first class 
mentioned is to expel the carbonic acid, while in the latter it is to attain a partial elimina- 
tion of the sulphur. Incidentally, the roasting, particularly in the case of magnetites, 
tends to put the ore physically and chemically into a condition better suited for its sub- 
sequent reduction to metallic iron in the blast furnace. Roasting is now generally per- 
formed in kilns, which when they are located in the proximity of blast furnaces are 
often heated with the waste gas from the latter. 

There is still another important variety of iron, viz., steel, the manufacture of which 
remains to be described. Steel differs from malleable iron in containing a varying pro- 
portion of carbon, usually from .5 to 1.8 per cent. When rich in carbon, it closely 
resembles cast-iron in composition, except that it is more free from impurities. Steel 
can be made by adding carbon during the direct reduction of a pure iron ore in a furnace 
or crucible, but the results of this method are scarcely ever uniform. The finer kinds of 
steel are still made by the old cementation process—that is, by the roundabout plan of 
first converting cast into malleable iron, by depriving the former of its carbon, and then 
adding carbon again by heating the iron with charcoal (see BListeR STEEL). In 
making any kind of steel, however, the getting rid of phosphorus and sulphur is as im- 
portant, and a matter of more difficulty than the securing of any required proportion of 
carbon. 

As blistered steel is full of cavities, it is necessary to render it dense and uniform, 
especially for the finer purposes to which steel is applied. By one method it is con- 
verted into what is called ‘‘shear steel.” This is done by breaking the bars of blister 
steel into short lengths, heating them in bundles, and partially welding with a forge- 
hammer. The rod so formed is heated again, and now brought under the action of the 
tilt-hammer. Here, by a succession of blows, it is formed into bars, which are much 
more compact and malleable than blister steel, and consequently better fitted for edge- 
tools and the like. If the single-shear steel is doubled upon itself, and again welded and 
drawn into bars, it is called double-shear steel. By another method, viz., that of melt- 
ing the blister steel in fire-clay crucibles, and casting it into ingots, ‘‘ cast-steel”’ (q.v.) is 
made. This is the best kind of steel, being finely granular, homogeneous, dense, and 
well adapted for the finest cutting instruments. 

Steel is made also directly from pig-iron by puddling, much in the same way as that 
process is applied to the production of malleable iron (see KruPp’s STEEL). By another 
plan (Uchatius’s process), pig-iron is granulated and heated in a crucible with the oxides 
of iron and manganese, and fire-clay, the result being cast-steel. The Siemens-Martin 
process consists in melting pig-iron along with malleable iron and Bessemer steel scrap, 
about 7 per cent. of spiegeleisen being added towards the end of the process. The oper- 
ation is conducted in the Siemens regenerative furnace, and the product in this case is 
also cast-steel. 

There are also several modes of manufacturing steel direct from the ore, such as 
by the old way in the Catalan forge, and by Chenot’s process, in which hydrocarbons 
are used. 

Bessemer’s method of producing malleable iron directly from pig-iron is altogether a 
failure. Steel, however, is successfully and largely made by his process, which consists 
in blowing air through molten pig-iron till the whole of the carbon and silicon is removed 
by oxidation, and then introducing into the melted iron a given quantity of spiegeleisen 
(a peculiar kind of cast-iron), containing a known percentage of carbon (see BESSEMER 
PROCESS). 

We will now take a glance at the properties of each of the three principal kinds of 
iron, and the purposes to which it is chiefly applied. Cast-iron, as the crudest, cheapest, 
and most fusible, is used fur the heavy portions of engineering work, such as bed-plates 
for machines, cylinders, columns, cisterns, low-pressure boilers, water and gas pipes, 
rollers, girders, and the like. A large quantity is consumed in the manufacture of 
**hollow-ware,” which includes pots, pans, and other cooking-vessels. For all kinds 
of ornamental objects, again, it is almost exclusively used, because here its property 
of being readily cast into molds gives it a great advantage on the score of cheapness. 

Malleable iron differs considerably in its properties from cast-iron. The latter is 
practically incompressible, but it can be comparatively easily torn asunder. Malleable 
iron, on the contrary, possesses great tenacity; it is, moreover, very malleable and duc- 
tile, especially at a high temperature, so that it can be rolled into sheets as thin as paper, 
or drawn into the finest wire. Further, it possesses the valuable property of welding— 
that is, two pieces can be completely united together by hammering at a white heat. 
Malleable iron is largely employed for the innumerable variety of articles included under 
the general term ‘‘ hardware,” such as locks, keys, hinges, bolts, nails, screws, wire- 
work, and the so-called tin-plate, which is merely sheet-iron dipped in melted tin. It is 
the mainstay of the railways and the electric telegraph, and has almost displaced timber 
as a material for steamships and sailing-vessels. It is also much used for roofs and 
bridges of large size. Rolled armor-plates for war-ships and fortifications are now made 
of malleable iron from 5 to 22 in. thick. 

Steel possesses several valuable properties which do not belong to either cast or 
wrought iron. It is harder, denser, and whiter in color. Itis also more elastic, takes a 
higher polish, and rusts less easily. Like malleable iron, it is also weldable. But its 
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most characteristic property consists in its admitting of being tempered at will to any 
degree of hardness. If, for instance, a piece of steel be heated to redness and plunged 
into water, it is made hard and brittle; but if it be again heated and slowly cooled, its 
original softness is restored. By gently reheating the steel it will acquire a gradation of 
tints indicating various degrees of hardness, beginning with pale straw color, and passing 
successively to full yellow, brown, purple, and finally to blue. The straw color is the 
result of a temperature of about 440°, and the blue of about 570° F., the former being 
the hardest and the latter the softest tempering. See BessEmMER PRoOcEss. 

The use of steel is no longer confined to such small articles as files, edge-tools, knives, 
and other cutlery. By means of improved machinery and processes, steel is at present 
manufactured on a scale that was little dreamed of thirty years ago, so that such objects 
as field-guns, heavy shafting, tires, rails, boiler-plates, tin-plates, nails, wire, screws, and 
the like are now being made of this material. The superior tensile strength of steel,’ 
which is about double that of malleable iron, gives it a great advantage where lightness' 
is required. Large numbers of steamships are now being built of steel. 

In 1740 the entire quantity of iron made in Great Britain is believed not to have 
exceeded 25,000 tons; in 1802 the annual make was estimated at 170,000 ; in 1828, at 
702,584 ; and in 1839, at 1,512,000 tons. In 1854, the first year of the carefully-collected 
statistics now published annually by the mining record office, the produce was 38,069,838, 
and from that time to the present it has gradually risen to nearly 8,000,000 tons. <A ver 
large amount of this pig-iron is converted into malleable iron, as there are now upwards 
of 7000 puddling furnaces in the country. In the U. S. about 2,830,000 tons of pig-iron 
were made in 1872, and the make had risen in 1888 to 6,489,738 tons. On the continent 
the iron manufacture is rapidly extending in France, Belgium, Prussia, Austria, Sweden, 
and Russia. 

Siemens’s regenerative gas-furnace is now so much used in the making and melting of 
steel, as well as for other purposes, that it is desirable to give a short description of it 
here. No furnace yet designed can be compared with it in respect to economical con- 
sumption of fuel. It consists of two parts: one of these contains the ‘‘ regenerators,” 
or, as Dr. Percy calls them, the ‘‘accumulators;” the other, which may either be quite 
near or more than 100 ft. apart, contains the ‘‘ gas-producers” or source of the heat. In 
the regenerative portion, when the furnace is to be used for the production of iron or 
steel, there is a melting hearth or bed like that represented at B in fig. 3. Immediately 
below this hearth there are two pairs of arched chambers filled with fire-bricks placed 
sufficiently far apart to let air or gases pass freely between them, and at the same time 
expose a large surface to absorb heat. One pair of these chambers or regenerators 
communicates by separate flues with one end of the hearth, the other pair with the 
opposite end of it. Thus we have in duplicate, so to speak, a chamber through which 
gas and another through which air can be admitted. The furnace being in operation; 
while the gas and air are being admitted to the hearth through, say, the left pair of these 
chambers, the highly-heated products of combustion pass through the open brick-work 
of the corresponding pair on the right before reaching the chimney. What would pass 
up the chimney as waste heat in an ordinary furnace is thus absorbed by the bricks of 
the regenerators. After a given time—usually from 30 to 60 minutes—by means of suit- 
able pipes and valves, the arrangement, or if we may so call it, the current, is reversed. 
Gas and air are now sent through the freshly-heated pair of regenerators, while the 
“‘ waste heat” in turn passes into the other pair. In this way, by reversing the valves at 
intervals, hot currents of gas and air, in suitable proportions, are always reaching the 
hearth where combustion is effected at a very high temperature. 

The gas-producer, of which there are commonly four in a block, is a rectangular 
chamber with a sloping front and grate of firebars, on which, by means of a feeder, a 
thick layer of fuel is maintained. This fuel is mainly converted into carbonic oxide, 
hydrogen, and hydrocarbons—all combustible gases—and together forming the ‘‘ gas” 
we have referred to in describing the regenerator. Almost any kind of fuel, however 
poor, may be used for these gas-producers, which are connected by means of a pipe with 
the regenerators. 

Progress in the rolling of iron and steel has been very rapid during the past decade, 
chiefly in the direction of the adoption of powerful machinery, of rapid work, and of the 
application of mechanical appliances for conveying to, and from, and handling at the rolls. 
Generally speaking, rolling mills may be grouped into 2 classes: the two-high, in which 
only 2 rolls are placed one above the other (see fig. 1 of plate) ; or three-high, in which 3 
rolls are placed one above another. Inthe former the rolls are either rotated continuously 
in one direction,in which case the metal to be rolled must be passed back without being 
reduced further in section, or the rolls are rotated in the reversed direction after every 
pass. In three-high trains the bar to be rolled passes between 2 rolls in one direction, 
and between 2 others in the opposite direction. Modern rolling mills are provided with 
automatic machinery for shifting the bar to be rolled from one groove to the other, and 
with appliances for conveying it to and from the train. As an example of recent rapid 
work it may be stated that there is more than one mill in the U. 8. which rolls 1000 tons of 
heavy-section steel-rails per 24 hours. In rolling wire rods, modern Garrett mills have 
rolled over 1000 tons in one week in one heat from four-in. billets to no. 5 rods. 

Another method of rolling rods, successfully developed in the U. 8., although 
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originating in England, is that of passing the rod through a series of rolls placed 
one behind the other. ‘These ‘‘ continuous” trains have been the source of a good deal 
of experimenting, 2 types having been developed. In one, alternate rolls are placed 
horizontally and vertically. In another, they are all horizontal, the piece to be rolled 
being given half a twist between every 2 sets of rolls. The rolls are so speeded that 
each following set takes up the elongation caused by the reductfon in the previous pass. 
In all rolling mill work the heated iron or steel is gradually reduced or shaped. When so 
many reductions must be made that the piece being rolled becomes too cold, it must be 
reheated, which is done in reverberatory furnaces, generally, in modern mills, heated by 
gas or oil, and, usually, when using gaseous fuel, built in the Siemens regenerative 
system. ‘The speed of rolling and the power of modern trains, which makes it pessible 
to roll in fewer passes, has, however, reduced the number of reheatings to one in the ma- 
jority of cases. Under some circumstances, no reheating whatever is necessary. Some 
years since, John Gjers, of Middlesborough, England, introduced what is known as the 
“soaking pit.” When steel is cast into ingot molds, the exterior solidifies on cooling, 
while the interior of the mass continues in a liquid condition for a considerable period. 
Gjers conceived the idea that if the partially cooled ingot were introduced into a pit 
lined with fire-brick, the liquid interior of the ingot would tend to raise the temperature 
of the solid crust, and thus equalize the temperature of the piece of steel, so that it 
would be at a proper heat for rolling. This system, although not applicable in all 
cases, was found useful and economical in many. The result has been that to-day, 
under certain conditions, it is possible to produce steel rails, for instance, without 
consuming a single pound of fuel in the different operations after the ore has been 
charged into the blast furnace with coke or coal. The series of operations would 
be: The pig iron produced in the blast furnace is carried in large ladle’ cars, 
in a molten condition, to the Bessemer converters; there it is blown and the liquid 
steel cast into ingot molds. The blocks of steel as soon as the outer crust has set suffi- 
ciently to allow of their removal from the molds are put into soaking pits. When their 
heat has been equalized they are carried to the rolling mill, where they are rolled direct 
into steel rails, not a pound of fuel being consumed in the operations. <A large propor: 
tion of the product of the rolling mills is in its final form, ready for the consumer. 
This is true of rails, plates, beams, channels, and bars. A good deal of the product is, 
however, simply the raw material for subsidiary and allied industries. 

Wrought-iron pipe is made by bending rolled strips, or ‘“‘ skelp,” into tubular form, 
heating it in a furnace, and drawing it directly through a pair of rolls which weld to- 
gether the still open ends of the tube. 

Cut nails are manufactured by feeding flat strips of iron or steel into a machine which 
cuts off cold the tapered blank, and with a blow forming the head. 

Wire is obtained from the round rods as they come from the rolling mill, by ‘‘ draw 
ing.” By power the rod is drawn through a die of hardened steel, each successive hole 
through which it is drawn being smaller in diameter. Working iron or steel cold, as in 
the case of wire drawing, causes the metal to grow hard and brittle, the molecules being 
forced together, and being placed in a condition of high tension. By heating the iron or 
steel to redness, the particles are afforded an opportunity to rearrange themselves, and 
the ductility is restored. The heating, however, produces on the surface of the metal 
a scale, which must be removed. This is done by immersion in a bath of acid, the proce. 
ess being called ‘‘ pickling.”” An excess of acid is subsequently removed by washing in 
water. Whenever iron is to be coated with zinc, by galvanizing, or with tin, in tinning, 
jts surface must previously be made bright by pickling. 

Wire itself is the raw material employed in a number of subsidiary industries, in the 
nanufacture of wire nails, of barbed wire, wire rope, wire netting, and other articles. 

The only industry of any magnitude not developed in the U. 8., is the manufacture 
of tin plate, which is centered in Wales. Iron or steel is rolled into thin sheets in the 
usual manner. The sheets are pickled, washed, passed through a bath of hot grease, 
introduced into molten tin, and finally scrubbed and cleaned. 

In addition to the usual methods of protecting iron and steel by galvanizing and tin- 
ning, a recent process has come into use widely. Iron and steel when exposed at a red 
heat to air, or steam, or a mixture of both, is covered with dn adhesive oxide—the mag- 
nectic oxide, which resists well the rusting influences of air. The process is the invention 
of Bower and Barff, whose names it bears. 

Small articles, which can be cheaply molded and cast, and which still must possess 
greater resistance to shock than cast iron, are made malleable in the following manner : 
The castings are packed in powdered hematite, or oxide of iron, and in closed vessels 
are exposed to a continued red heat for a week. ‘The result is that to a certain depth the 
cast iron is converted in a more malleable form by the removal of part of its carbon, 
Articles so treated are known as ‘‘ malleable castings.” 

An industry of considerable magnitude has grown up in the manufacture of small 
articles of iron and steel by pressing them into the desired form under drop presses. 

For many articles, large and small, steel casting is now employed. In some instances 
aluminum is added in small quantities to ensure greater fluidity. ; 

The following statistics, collected for the American Iron and Steel Association, give 
the production of the leading products for the calendar years 1880, 1885, 1886, 1887, and 
1888, in net tons: 
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TOTAL PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL IN THE UNITED STATES, 
ne 


Net tons of 2000 pounds. 


PRODUCTS. 
1880. 1885. 1886. 1887. 1895. 
Pig-ir0N «5.0 os seccne desc sesan sons cencwccsvcns 4,295,414 4,529,869 6,365,328 7,187,206 9,446,308 
Spiegeleisen, included above.....+-+++++ee sees 19,603 34,671 47,982 47,598 171,824 


Rolled iron, including iron nails and iron rails.. 2,332,668 1,804,526 2,283,622 2,588,500 6,189,574 
Rolled iron, including iron nails and excluding 


Tails 22.40 coe teas sete eis egies hots sid sles cidlsl|) ds Soos oe 1,789,711 2,259,943 2,565,438 4,883,438 
Kegs of cut nailsand spikes........+s+e+eeeeee 5,370,512 6,696,815 8,160,973 6,908,870 7,971,297 
Bessemer steel rails......... Shetiee helen aiate Seat 954,460 1,074,607 1,763,667 2,354,132 1,299,628 
Open-hearth steel rails........+seeeee seco eee 13,615 4,793 5,255 1S Z0Se steerer 
Tron rails...) ieee Sect thee soins steer ete hace als 493,762 14,815 23,679 23,062)" | al ere aeas » 
Rails ofall Kindseesc oem cole sais stdoeaileitintsiele's 1,461,837 1,094,215 1,792,601 2,396,397 1,306,135 
Crucible steel ingots. ........cesecceecceeceee 72,424 64,511 80,609 84,421 67,666 
Open-hearth steel ingots. .........seeeeeeeeee 112,953 149,381 245,250 360,717 1,137,182 
Bessemer steel ingots......+escescceccesrece 1,203,173 1,701,762 2,541,493 3,288,357 4,909,128 
Miscellaneous steel......--ee sees cece cece cees 8,465 1,696 2,651 6,265 858 
Steel of: all Kinds Sects tela steer oieteeitaisis/e cia ates 1,397,015 1,917,350 2,870,003 3,739,760 6,114,834 
Blooms from ore and pig-iron..........++..-- 74,589 41,700 41,909 EO OUD fa lies ah aie 


Of pig-iron the more important states produced the following quantities in net tons: 


PRODUCTION OF PIG-IRON, BY STATES. 


STATES. 1885. 1886. 1887. 1895. 
Now York ..i050 3.0.00 senceet save cvs 160,157 233,618 296,572 181,702 
IN@ Wil OLSGY sc ictee sisle ciate cle « ebicisineis coalesce 73,667 157,886 172,554 50,002 
Pennsylvania... .......+cese-ee OOO ee 2,445,496 3,293,289 3,684,618 4,701,163 
WATT ITNIG ch 6 steclaclein sincere telvisie sa stern ates 163,782 156,250 175,715 346,589 
AlabDAIia ss aa's 0 sicled «onc ohlaleeie + wists 5 «fia 227,438 283,859 292,762 854,667 
TONNEOBSOG,|« <2 cece cncscccrmcrsaceersce 161,199 199,166 250,344 248,129 
LONGER Sean sor ofosda oo Naso dato eine 553,963 908,094 975,539 1,463,789 
THindigh<. anaes sa0:no) Sane ees teen ae 327,977 501,795 565,453 1,006,091 
Michigan... .is.scce ceo sece ence seas eups 143,121 190,734 213,543. 91,222 
Wisconsin. ....... Paitcis, coals Sate teacereenele 24,632 65,933 133,508 148,400 
Missouri......- Bea ORCAS GN SUBaOD GCE 51,408 74,523 138,643 27,518 


In the production of Bessemer steel, Pennsylvania is credited with over one-half of the 
output. Pennsylvania, too, leads all the states largely in the production of open- 
hearth ingots, in crucible steel, in rolled iron, and steel. 

Roughly, the production of pig-iron in the world in 1888 may be estimated at 23,000,000 
gross a of which the U. 8S. produced 28.2%. The increase during 1889 carried it 
near 30%. 

The production of pig-iron of the world for 1895 reached a grand total of 29,868,239 
metric tons, which is an increase of over 14% over 1894. This increase was chiefly 
due to the United States and Great Britain, although noticeable gains were made by 
some other countries. The iron industry of Russia shows a great proportional increase 
within a few years, although it is still small in comparison with the resources and great 
population of the country. 

During 1895 the United States made 32.17% of the total pig iron produced, and stands 
far ahead of any other nation. The next greatest producer, Great Britain, made 26.97 
of the total, and Germany stands third with 19.3% of the supply. These three countries 
together produced 78.3% of all the pig-iron made. Both Great Britain and Germany 
rely largely on imported ores, and Spain has been a great source of supply for British 
furnaces. The exports of iron ore from Spain during 1895 amounted to 5,248,192 metric 
tons, although that country is a very small producer of pig-iron. 

The total production of pig-iron in Great Britain in 1895 was 7,895,675 long tons, 
which was an increase of 530,930 tons, or 7.2%, over the previous year. The total pro- 
duction in Germany in 1895 was 5,778,798 metric tons, which showed a gain of 229,476 
tons, or 4/, over the previous year. France during 1895 showed some decrease, as its 
total of 2,005,889 metric tons was 72,756 tons, or 5.57% less than that of the previous 
year. In Belgium the total of 829,135 tons showed an increase of 18,195 tons, or 2.27 
over 1894, Spain, Austria and Hungary also showed some increase in their production 
of pig-iron over that of previous years. 

3. Lron in its Physiological and Therapeutic Relations —Iron is an essential constituent 
of the coloring matter of the blood-corpuscles of all vertebrate animals; and according 
to the best authorities, one part by weight of iron is found in 230 parts of blood-corpus- 
cles, and the total quantity of this metal in the blood of a man weighing 140 pounds is 
about 38 grains. It is the presence of iron in the blood that communicates to the ashes 
of that fluid their reddish-brown color, the iron being found in them, as the peroxide. . 
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Nothing is known with certainty regarding the chemical condition of the iron in the 
animal body, that is to say, whether it is present as a protoxide, a peroxide, etc. It is 
introduced into the system with the food and drink, and any excess beyond what is 
required is discharged with the excrements. When an insufficient quantity is contained 
in the nutriment, chalybeate medicines become necessary. The iron that is set free 
within the system by the constant disintegration of blood-corpuscles is carried out of the 
system partly by the urine, partly by the coloring matter of the bile, which is highly 
ferruginous, and probably isin part eliminated by thehair. The exact part which the iron 
plays in the body is uncertain ; but it is most probable that the power which the blood- 
corpuscles possess as oxygen carriers is mainly due to the presence of this substance. 

When from any cause the blood-corpuscles are reduced in number, the state known 
as anemia (q.v.) is produced, which is accompanied by general weakness and deranged 
functions. In this condition of the system the iron compounds are of incomparably 
more service than any other remedies. In chlorosis (q.v.), which is closely allied to 
anzemia, in amenorrhea, and in certain painful nervous affections, the salts of iron are 
of especial service. The forms in which iron may be prescribed are very numerous, 
and vary considerably in their utility, according to the readiness with which they get 
taken up into the blood. 


IRON, aco. inn. w. Michigan, upper peninsula, organized 1885; about 1100 sq.m. 
It is watered by several branches of the Brule river, which bounds it on thes. and 
crossed by the Chicago and Northwestern railroad. Surface, mountainous in the n.w. 
Pop, ’90, 4482. Co. seat, Crystal Falls. 


IRON, a co. in s.e. Missouri; bounded n.e. by Iron mountain and Pilot Knob; 550 
sq. m.; pop. ’90, 9119. It is mountainous, and has extensive forests of oak, pine, wal- 
nut, ete. Iron ore is abundant, and gold, lead, nickel, and other metals are found. 
The staple products are grain and wool. The St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern 
railroad passes through it. Pilot Knob is in this county, a conical hill 1500 ft. above 
the sea, and 560 ft. above the plain. Co. seat, Ironton. 


IRON, aco. in s. Utah, extending through the state from e. to w.; intersected in the 
e. by the Colorado; 3486 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 2683. The Wasatch mountains cross it in the 
west. The staple is wool; but wheat, maize, hay, and potatoes are produced. Much of 
this county is covered with arid plains, and requires irrigation. It abounds in iron and 
other minerals. Co. seat, Parowan. 


IRON, an instrument used when heated for smoothing clothes. Also called Flat- 
iron, and Sad-iron. 
IRON AGE. See AGEs. 


IRON BARK TREE, a name given in Australia to certain species of eucalyptus (q.v.), 
and particularly #. resinifera, on account of the extreme hardness of the bark. These 
trees attain a height of 80 or 100 ft., and a circumference near the base of 20 to 25 feet. 
The timber is very valuable for ship-building, and for other purposes in which hardness 
and durability are required. It withstands vicissitudes of weather for many years. 


IRON-CLAD OATH, an oath of allegiance prescribed by statute of the United 
States, for those taking office under the national or state governments, in accordance with 
the provisions of the 14th amendment to the constitution. The oath as administered 
reads as follows: 


‘‘J, —____,, residing at ———_-——,, dosolemnly swear that I have never volun- 
tarily borne arms against the United States since I have been a citizen thereof; that I 
have voluntarily given no aid, countenance, counsel, or encouragement to persons engaged 
in armed hostility thereto; that I have neither sought, nor accepted, nor attempted to 
exercise the functions of any office whatever under any authority or pretended 
authority in hostility to the United States; that I have not yielded a voluntary support to 
any pretended government, authority, power, or constitution within the United States, 
hostile or inimical thereto. And I do further swear that, to the best of my knowledge 
and ability, I will support and defend the constitution of the United States against all 
enemies, foreign and domestic; that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the same; 
that I take this obligation freely, without any mental reservation or purpose of evasion; 
and that I will well and faithfully discharge the duties of the office on which I am about 
to enter. So help me God.” 

Sworn to before me, this —— day of ————,, 188—. t 


U. 8. Commissioner. 
TRON-CLAD SHIPS, See Armor PLATES, 


# YRON CLAY. A yellowish clay containing a large proportion of iron. 

_ IRON CROSS, a Prussian order of knighthood, instituted on Mar. 10, 1818, by Fred- 
erick William III., and conferred for distinguished services in'the war which was then 
being carried on. The decoration is an iron cross with silver mounting. The grand 
cross, a cross of double the size, was presented exclusively for the gaining of a decisive 
battle, or the capture or brave defense of a fortress. See illus, ORDERS, vol. XI. 
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IRON CROWN, the crown of the ancient Longobardian kings, given, according to an 
unauthenticated tradition, by pope Gregory the great to queen Theodolinda, and pre- 
served till lately in the cathedral of Monza. Henry, in 1311, is the first German emperor 
who is known to have worn it. It was removed by the Austrians to Vienna after 1859, 
but was presented to the king of Italy in 1866. The outer part of the crown consists 
of a golden hoop, with enameled flowers and precious stones, in form like an ancient 
diadem, within which is a thin plate or fillet of iron, which is declared by a tradition 
long opposed by the church at Milan, but adopted by the congregation ‘‘ ded saeré rit” 
at Rome, to have been hammered from one of the nails of the true cross. When 
Napoleon I. was elected king of Italy in 1805, he took this relic and crowned himself 
with it, disdaining to receive it from the hands of a bishop; and at the same time he 
founded an order of knighthood, taking its name from the iron crown. The order— 
forgotten after the fall of Napoleon—was restored and remodeled in 1816 by the 
emperor Francis I., who gave it the name of the Austrian order of the Iron Crown. 


IRON DUKE, Tue, was a sobriquet for the Duke of Wellington, and there are several 
explanations of its origin. Perhaps the one that meets with most favor is, that it refers 
to his extraordinary powers of endurance when on the march or on the battlefield. An- 
other explanation is that it refers to his strong will and unbounded courage; while the 
Rey. C. R. Gleig alone is authority for an entirely different reason. A company having 
a Jine of steamers plying between Liverpool and Dublin, built a new iron vessel that they 
named the Duke of Wellington. The steamer was known as the Iron Duke, and after 
a time the name was popularly applied to the duke himself. 


IRON GATES. A celebrated pass on the Lower Danube near Gladova, where a spur 
of the Transylvanian Alps nearly barricades the river. In 1890, the process of demolish- 
ing the obstruction was begun by an Hungarian company. 


IRON MASK, THe Man with THE. The story of the prisoner so called, confined in 
the Bastile and other prisons in the reign of Louis XIV., has long kept up a romantic 
interest. The first notice of him was given in a work entitled Mémotres Secrets pour 
servir aU Histoire de Perse (Amst. 1745-46). According to this writer, he was the duke 
of Vermandois, a natural son of Louis XIV. and De la Valliére, who, having given a 
box on the ear to his half-brother, the grand dauphin, had to expiate it with imprison- 
ment for life. The assertion was without foundation, for the duke of Vermandois died 
in camp in 1688; but the confidence with which it was made caused a deep sensation, 
and the romance of Mouhy, LZ’ Homme au Masque de Fer, which immediately followed 
(Hague, 1746), was read with all the more avidity that it was prohibited. Voltaire, in 
his Siécle de Louis XIV., treats the anecdote historically. According to him, the 
prisoner was young, and of a noble figure. In journeying from one prison to another, 
he wore a mask, and was at last transferred to the Bastile, where he was treated with 
great distinction; and so on. 

The first authentic information with regard to the iron mask was given by the Jesuit 
Griffet, who acted for nine years as confessor in the Bastile, in his 7raité des differentes 
Sortes de Preuves qui servent a établir la Vérité dans 0 Histoire (Liége, 1769). He brought 
forward the MS. journal of Dujonca, the lieut. of the Bastile, according to which Saint- 
Mars arrived, on Sept. 18, 1698, from the isle de Sainte-Marguerite, bringing with him 
in a litter a prisoner whom he had already had in custody at Pignerol. The prisoner’s 
name was not mentioned, and his face was always kept concealed by a mask of black 
velvet. The journal mentions his death on Novy. 19, 1703, and that he was buried in 
the cemetery of St. Paul. This is confirmed by the register of burials for the parish of 
St. Paul’s, where the prisoner is mentioned under the name of Marchiali. 

After long silence Voltaire returned to the subject in his Hssaz swr les Heurs, but he 
brought forward nothing new. In the seventh edition of the Dictionnaire Philosophique 
he related the story anew, under the head Anna, corrected his errors as to time from 
the journal of Dujonca, and concluded with the assurance that he knew more about the 
matter than Griffet, but chose, as a Frenchman, to be silent. An addition to the article, 
apparently by the editor of the work, freely states the opinion that the mask was an 
elder brother of Louis XIV. The writer makes Anne of Austria to have had this son 
by a favorite, and being thus undeceived as to her supposed barrenness, to have brought 
about a meeting with her husband, and in consequence bore Louis XIV. Louis is held 
to have first learned the existence of this brother when he came of age, and to have put 
him in confinement, to guard against any possible unpleasant consequences. JLinguet, 
in the Bastille Dévoilée (‘The Bastile Exposed”), ascribes this paternity to the duke of 
Buckingham. Saint-Michel published a book in 1790, in which he relates the story of 
the unfortunate being, and points to a secret marriage between queen Anne and cardinal 
Mazarin. What is remarkable is that the court continued to manifest an interest in 
the matter, and took every means to keep the identity of the prisoner in the dark. 
When the Bastile fell the prisoner’s room was eagerly searched, and also the prison 
register; but all inquiry was vain. The abbé Soulavie, who published Mémoires de 
Maréchal Richelieu (Lond. and Par. 1790), tries to make out from a document written by 
the tutor of that unfortunate prince that the iron mask was a twin-brother of Louis 
XIV. A prophecy had announced disaster to the royal family from a double birth, 
and to avoid this, Louis XIII. had caused the last born of the twins to be brought up 
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in secret. Louis XIV. learned of his brother’s existence only after the death of 
Mazarin, and that brother having discovered his relation to the king by means of a 
portrait, was subjected to perpetual imprisonment. This view of the matter was that 
aimost universally prevalent till the time of the revolution. It is also followed in 
4schokke’s German tragedy, and in Fournier’s drama, founded on the story. 

The first conjecture of what till recently seemed to be the truth is contained in a 
letter dated 1770, written by a baron d’Heiss to the Journal Encyclopédique. The same 
is repeated by Louis Dutens in his Intercepted Correspondence (1789); who declares that 
there is no point of history better established than the fact that the prisoner with the 
iron mask was a minister of the duke of Mantua. This minister, count Matthioli, had 
pledged himself to Louis XIV. to urge his master the duke to deliver up to the French 
the fortress of Casale, which gave access to the whole of Lombardy. Though largely 
bribed to maintain the French interests he began to betray them; and Louis XIV., 
having got conclusive proofs of the treachery, contrived to have Matthioli lured to the 
French frontier, secretly arrested, April 23, 1679, and conveyed to the fortress of 
Pignerol, which was his first prison. The conclusion of D’Heiss and Dutens, that 
Matthioli was the iron mask, though acute, was only a conjecture. But the documents 
since discovered and published by M. Roux-Fazillac in his Recherches historiques et 
critiques sur 1 Homme au Masque de Fer (Par. 1800), by M. Delort in his Histoire de 
l Homme au Masque de Fer (Par. 1825), and M. Marius Topin in his Man with the Iron 
Mask (1869), seemed to leave little doubt on the subject, and the public had apparently 
made up its mind that the secret was at last discovered; but a still more recent work by 
a French officer, M. Th: lung, La Vérité sur le Masque de Fer (Les Empoisonneurs) @apres 
des Documents inédits des Archives de la Guerre et autres dépots publics, 1664-1708 (Par. 
1873), has conclusively shown that Matthioli could not have been the mysterious 
prisoner, and endeavors to prove—we would almost venture to say, succeeds in proving— 
that the man in the iron mask was the unknown head of a wide-spread and formidable 
conspiracy, working in secret for the assassination of Louis XIV. and some of his 
ablest ministers. ‘The severity of M. Iung’s labors with reference to this suoject will be 
understood when it is stated that in the course of his researches he had to examine some 
1700 volumes of dispatches and reports in the bureau of the ministry of war. 


IRON MOUNTAIN, a famous deposit of iron ore in St. Francois co., Mo., 40 m. 
s.w. of St. Genevieve, on the Mississippi, and connected with St. Louis by railroad. 
The ore is rich and pure. It is magnetic, having distinct polarity, and in some places 
acts strongly on the needle. The main body of the ore has a thickness of 50 ft.; its 
depth is unknown, but the amount is immense. 


IRONS, otherwise called BruBoxs, are shackles of iron into which the ankles of a 
prisoner are fixed, and which slide ona long iron bar. Refractory sailors and soldiers, 
who evince violent behavior, and become unmanageable, are commonly put in 
trons. 


IRONSIDES. See CROMWELL. 


IRONTON, city and co. seat of Lawrence co., O.; on the Ohio river and the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton, the Iron, and the Norfolk and Western railroads; 140 
miles s.e. of Cincinnati. It is at the base of lofty hills, containing iron ore and bitumi- 
nous coal; has a memorial hall, Briggs public library, River View and Kelley’s parks, 
Masonic and Odd Fellows’ halls, city hospital, electric lights and street railroads, Holly 
system of waterworks, and several national banks; and is principally engaged in manu- 
facturing flour, stoves, machinery, and blast furnace, rolling mill, and saw mill products. 
Pop. ’90, 10,939. 

IRONWOOD, a city in Cogebic co., Michigan, 150 m. w. of Marquette, on two railroads. 
In the vicinity are the well known Cogebic iron mines. Pop. ’90, 7745. 

IRONWOOD, a name bestowed in different countries on the timber of different trees, 
on account of its great hardness and heaviness.—WMetrosideros vera belongs to the natural 
order myrtacee, and is a native of Java and other eastern islands. It has ovato-lanceo- 
late, shortly stalked, smooth, sharp-pointed leaves; and axillary, many-flowered, stalked 
cymes. Its wood is much valued by the Chinese and Japanese for making rudders, etc., 
and is imported into Britain in small quantities under the name of ironwood. The bark 
is used in Japan as a remedy for diarrhea and mucous discharges.—Mesua ferrea, a tree 
of the natural order guttifere, is a native of the East Indies, and is planted near Bud- 
dhist temples for the sake of its fragrant flowers, with which the images of Buddha are 
decorated. The flowers resemble small white roses, 


IRONY (Gr. evrdneia, from eirdn, a dissembler) is the name given to that peculiar 
style of thought and expression by which words are made to convey a meaning exactly 
opposed to their literal sense. When skillfully used irony is one of the most crushing 
and irresistible figures of rhetoric. Instances will readily occur to every reader of his- 
tory and literature. One of the most celebrated is that recorded in Scripture, where 
Elijah taunts the discomfited priests of Baal on Mount Carmel. The great master of 
irony in ancient times was Socrates, who, as has been happily said, raised it to the 
dignity of a philosophic method. 
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IROQUOIS. or ‘HE Srx Nations, a confederacy originally consisting of the five 
tribes, Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, and Senecas, to whom in 1712 were 
added the Tuscaroras. The league was then called the Six Nations. They inhabited 
the central and western part of New York, and numbered about 15,000. Each tribe was 
divided into families, and governed by sachems, but all matters of common interest 
were settled in a general meeting of all the sachems of the confederacy. They were the 
most powerful, enterprising, and intelligent of all the Indian tribes. They encouraged 
other nations to join them, and in the early part of the 17th c. had conquered all the 
neighboring tribes. They were alternately at war and in alliance with the Dutch, French, 
and English. In the war of the revolution they took sides with the English under the 
brave leaders Brant of the Mohawks and Red Jacket of the Senecas, destroying with fire 
and sword several white settlements. After the war, treaties were made at different times 
for the cession of their lands, until, 1796, the Indian title was extinguished to the whole 
region from lake Champlain to the St. Lawrence, and most of the Iroquois emigrated to 
other places. The Mohawks settled on Grand river, Ontario, Canada, numbering now 
2,000. Some from the Tuscaroras and other tribes joined them. In 1820 some of the 
Oneidas settled on a reservation in Green Bay, Wis., and some of the Senecas in 
Indian territory. Some of the Oneidas and Senecas removed in 1820 to Canada. The 
Cayugas in 1795 sold their lands in New York, and joined other tribes with whom they 
intermarried, a few living es at the Cattaraugus reservation in Erie, near Buffalo. 
In 1890 the Iroquois, living in New York and forming an independent community, number- 
ed about 5500._ The languages of the Iroquois,though in grammar and vocabularly related, 
are distinct. Most of the Protestant denominations have had missions among the Six 
Nations from the beginning of the century. Zhe Book of Common Prayer has been printed 
in Mohawk, and portions of the Bible in Mohawk and Seneca. The principal works on 
the Iroquois published are Cusick’s Sketches of the History of the Six Nations, 1826; Colden’s 
History of the Five Nations, 1727 and 1805; Schoolcraft’s Notes on the Iroquois, 1826; 
Stone’s Life of Brant, 2 vols., and Life of Red Jacket, 1841. 


TROQUOIS, an eastern co. of Illinois, bordering on Indiana, intersected by the Iroquois 
river, and partly drained by the Kankakee river; 1120 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 35,167. It is 
traversed by the Chicago and Eastern Illinois, and the Toledo, Peoria and Western 
railroads. Co. seat, Watseka. The surface is level, mostly prairie. The soil is gen>- 
rally fertile. The staple products are oats, maize, hay, cattle and pork. 

IRRA'TIONAL NUMBERS, a term applied to those roots of numbers which cannot be 
accurately expressed by a finite number of figures. For instance, 4/2 is an irrational nur. 
ber. If the diameter of a circle is one foot, the circumference is an irrational number. 
Irrational numbers have been defined to be numbers which are incommensurable with 
unity. They are also commonly termed surds. 


IRRAWA'DI (said to mean, like Mississippi, ‘‘ father of waters’’), the great river of 
Farther India, rises on the borders of Thibet, near lat. 28° n., and long. 97° e., terminat- 
ing in lat. 16° 20’ n., and long. 96° e. Its course is pretty nearly due s., and has been 
estimated at 1200 m. in length. After receiving the Ning-thee, the Mogonny, the Bhamo, 
and the Lungtchuen, it begins to form its delta about 17° n., which, between the Rangoon 
on the e., and the Bassein on the w., comprises 8000 sq.m. of forest and pasturage,. 
curiously intersected by an inextricable network of the smaller branches of the stream. 
With regard to facilities of communication, the Irrawadi appears to be decidedly supe- 
rior to the Indus and the Ganges, being navigable, even at low water, for vessels of 200 
tons, 500 miles, and steamers of 4 ft. draught can go as far as Bhamo, which is 180 m. 
higher up. The Irrawadi successively traverses China, Burmah, and Pegu. As the 
region last mentioned, forming the lowest part of its basin, is a province of British India, 
the Irrawadi, as a whole, may be said to be virtually under the control of England. In 
both the Burmese wars, it constituted the line of advance for her armies. 

IRREDENTISM is a popular movement in Italy to recover what its adherents call ‘‘ un- 
redeemed Italy,” Jtalia Irredenta, meaning all that territory at present belonging to Aus- 
tria and Switzerland, having an Italian-speaking population, but which has not been a 
part of Italy for ceuturies. The only portion of this territory which can really be said 
to be in Italy proper is the Swiss state of Ticino, lying on the Italian side of the St. Go- 
thard pass, but these people having belonged to Switzerland for three hundred years, wish 
to remain under that government. Irredentism is becoming a favorite theme with the 
younger class of statesmen in Italy, but it is not likely to become a marked feature of 
actual politics ; for it would bring on war with Austria, as well as put an end to the 
Triple Alliance (q.v.), which is Italy’s main defense against trouble with France. See 
PouiTicAL PartiEs, ITALIAN. 


IRREDU'CIBLE CASE occurs in the solution of cubic equations (q.v.) by Cardan’s 
2 


method when p is negative, and s greater than i (abstracting from the sign). 'These 
2 3 
conditions render v( a) an imaginary quantity, and thus Cardan’s formula fails in 


its application. The difficulty is got over by the aid of trigonometry. 
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IRREFRAGABLE DOCTOR. See HALES, ALEXANDER OF. 


IRREL'EVANT, a term used in Scotch law to denote that what is said or put forward 
by an opponent in an action has no bearing on the subject, even if it were true. The 
corresponding term, in English law, is that the pleading containing the irrelevant matter 
is demurrable 


IRRIGA'TION (Lat. watering), a method of producing or increasing fertility in soils 
by an artificial supply of water, or by inundating them at stated periods. Irrigation was 
probably first resorted to in countries where much of the land must otherwise have 
remained barren from drought, as in Egypt, where it was extensively practiced nearly 
3,000 years B.c., and where great systems of canals and artificial lakes were formed for 
the purpose. Extensive works, intended for the irrigation of large districts, existed in 
- times of remote antiquity in Mesopotamia, Persia, India, China, and some other parts of 
the east; and in such of these countries as have not entirely lost their ancient prosperity, 
- such works still exist. In many parts of the world the necessity of irrigation, at least 
at certain seasons of the year, is so strongly felt that the agriculture even of compara- 
tively rude tribes depends on the facility with which it can be accomplished. Some 
plants also require a very abundant supply of water, and irrigation has become general 
where their cultivation prevails. This is particularly the case with rice, the principal 
grain of great part of Asia. Irrigation is supposed to have been introduced into Britain 
by the Romans, but was very little practiced till the beginning of the present century. 
In Europe, irrigation prevails chiefly in the s., where it was extensively practiced by the 
Romans, from whom it was adopted by the Lombards; and it is most extensively prac- 
ticed in Lombardy, and in some parts of Spain, and in the s. of France, so that the great 
plains and valleys of the Po, Adige, Tagus, Douro, and other rivers, are almost entirely 
subjected to a systematic irrigation, which prodigiously increases their fertility. The 
extent of irrigated land in the valley of the Po is estimated at 1,600,000 acres, and the 
increase of rental thus caused at $4,150,000 

Irrigation in Britain, and in most parts of Europe, except Lombardy, is almost exclu- 
sively employed for the purpose of increasing the produce of grass by converting the 
land into water-meadows. ‘The value of it, even for this one purpose, does not seem to 
be sufficiently understood. Poor heaths have been converted into luxuriant meadows 
by means of irrigation alone. But in the countries in which irrigation is most exten- 
sively practiced the production of all crops depends on it. 

The irrigation of land with the sewage water of towns is, under another name, the 
application of liquid manure. In no small degree the water of rivers and of springs 
depends on its organ.c and mineral constituents for its fertilizing properties, so that the 
application of it is not in principle different from that of liquid manure; but it must be 
borne in mind that the mere abundance of water itself is of great importance for many 
of the most valuable plants, as the most nutritious substances brought into contact with 
their roots are of no use to them unless in a state of solution; whilst it is an additional 
recommendation of irrigation, that the supply of water most favorable to the growth of 
many valuable plants, is destructive of some which in many places naturaliy encumber 
the soil, as heath, broom, etc. The water which is used for irrigation should be free from 
mud and such impurities as mechanically clog the pores of leaves, or cover up the hearts 
of plants, and interfere with their growth. 

1. Bed-work Irrigation.—This method can only be conveniently applied to ground 
which is nearly level. It consists in laying out the ground into sloping beds or ridges, 
from 30 to 40 ft. wide, according to the nature of the soil, having their upper ends lying 
in a gentle slope from one side to the other of the meadow. Along the upper ends of the 
beds is drawn the drain or conductor, which brings the water from the reservoir or river, 
as the case may be; and this conductor must be tapered off towards its further end, in 
order that the diminished supply of water may still overflow. From this conductor, 
small drains, called feeders, are led down along the crown of each ridge. In the lowest. 
part of the meadow, a main-drain, which must be made nearly as large as the conductor, 
is cut across the lower ends of the beds, and the water, after having served the purpose of 
irrigation, is led into it by means of small drains cut inthefurrows. The feeders should, 
like the conductor, taper towards their further extremity, both for the purpose of retard- 
ing the velocity of the water, and of preserving a continual overflow along their whole 
length. On the contrary, the small drains should gradually widen towards their lower 
extremity, where they meet the main-drain. The dimensions and inclination of the con- 
ductor and feeders should be so regulated to the water-supply, that the beds can be wholly 
laid under water to the depth of about one inch. 

2. Catch-work Irrigation differs materially from the former; it can be applied to land 
whether level or not, costs only $20 per acre, and, in the opinion of many, is quite as 
effective. The conductor formed as before is led along the highest side of the field, then 
with the aid of a level, a succession of perfectly level gutters (which, of course, must be: 
winding) are drawn across the field in the same direction as the conductor, and not 
more than ten yards from each other; these are crossed by feeders running from the con- 
dactor to the lowest side of the field, thus forming a kind of checkwork. The main- 
drain is made as before, and the feeders, which taper towards their lower extremity, serve 
for small drains. This plan is more effective than the former, when the supply of 
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water is limited; and as it can be applied to a hillside as well as to alevel field, its applt 
cation is rapidly extending. 

3. Subterraneous Irrigation is only applicable to perfectly level fields, and consists, first, 
of ditches being formed all round the sides. At right angles to these, drains or conduits 
are drawn across the field in parallel lines. When the land is to be irrigated, water is 
let into the ditches, and thence to the cross-draing, till it rises to the level of the surface; 
and when the ground is to be laid dry, the side-ditches are emptied by sluices. The 
bottom of the ditches is below the level of that of the cross-drains, so that they serve 
both as conductor and main-drain. 

The first two methods of irrigation are only applied to pasture-lands, and the third to 
fens and drained morasses, which are apt to become parched in summer; the last method 
would be very valuable for land under green crop in cases of drought. 

The management of water-meadows requires great skill and care, but we can only 
here mention the chief points to be attended to, which are these: the water, if limited in 
quantity, must be confined to a part which it can effectually irrigate; too much water 
or too rapid a flow tends to wash away the soil; the meadow may be kept under water 
for a fortnight at a time, in Nov., but the time should be diminished till April or May, 
when regular watering should cease; after the grass is cut or eaten down, the water may 
be let on for a few days; and it is necessary that between the times of watering the land 
should be laid perfectly dry. Special precautions are necessary in winter, to guard 
against any bad effects resulting from frost, etc. 

History makes it clear that some of the ancient works for irrigation were stupendous, 
The canal of the Pharaohs, which connected Pelusium with the Red sea, was an irrigat- 
ing canal. There existed a work in Arabia, probably long before the time of Solomon, 
which, in some respects, excelled all works of the kind, modern or ancient, and corre- 
sponds well with the fact that the Arabians were among the first mathematicians. In 
Yemen, Arabia, there was an immense reservoir for holding water for irrigating the 
valley of Mareb. This reservoir was made by a dam 2 m. long and 120 ft. high. It was 
constructed of immense blocks of ashlar, and was so durable as to serve the purpose for 
which it was built more than 2,000 years. It then gave way, scattering ruin in the 
course of the torrent which it let loose. It must be borne in mind that one of the best 
examples of modern engineering is a dam in France across the Furens which is 164 ft. 
high, but only 828 ft. wide at the top. This work almost sinks into insignificance when 
compared to the ancient Arabiandam. It may, perhaps, be presumed that there is some 
exaggeration in the statement regarding the ancient work, but a reasonable allowance 
must leave it as one of the most stupendous engineering works of which we have any 
record. The plains of Assyria and Babylonia were intersected with a system of canals 
both for irrigation and navigation. In many of them the water was raised by mechani- 
cal means somewhat like that practiced at present in Egypt. The ancient Peruvians 
and Mexicans constructed immense aqueducts for irrigation purposes. The system of 
irrigation practiced in Lombardy at the present time, and derived from the ancient 
Romans, is the cause of the wonderful fertility of that country. The distribution of the 
waters of all the rivers of Lombardy is held by the government, and is rented for periods 
of time to the horticulturists and agriculturists. Channels are made for leading the 
water from the rivers, and from these secondary channels are constructed, about 24 ft. 
apart. In summer the water is allowed to flow only a few hours during each week, but 
from Oct. to April the flow is steadily kept up, except during grass-cutting. The lands 
thus irrigated well repay their owners for the outlay by the increased rent received, 
which is about one-third more, while the yield is double. The cultivation of rice can 
be successfully carried on only with irrigation, and the best lands are therefore found 
on the alluvial flats bordering rivers. The land is intersected by ditches, along which 
there are embankments supplied with gates, so that the water in the ditches may be 
raised above the level of the fields, and flowed upon them at pleasure. The rice is 
planted in trenches and lightly covered, and then the water is let on and kept there tor 
from 4 to 6 days, or when the grains swell and begin to sprout. It is then let off 
till the sprouts are 2 or 3 in. above the ground, when it is let on again for about the same 
space of time. Then it is drained off, and after a time the rice is cultivated with a hoe. 
In from 6 to 8 weeks the water is again let on for 2 weeks, for the first 4 days to a con- 
siderable depth, after which it is gradually let off. See Rick. Considerable attention 
is paid to irrigation in our western territories and California. The facilities are 
usually great, as elevated mountain streams may generally be used as sources, whence 
the water finds its way by gravity wherever it is directed. See ArTESIAN WELLS, 


IRRITABILITY in plants, a term employed to designate phenomena very interesting 
and curious, but than which none connected with vegetable life are more imperfectly 
understood. Such are the phenomena of what is usually called the sleep (q.v.) ef plants; 
the motion of the spores (q.v.) of many cryptogamic plants by means of cilia; the 
motions of oscillatorie, diatomacew, and others of the lowest algw; the successive 
approaches of the stamens of Purnassia palustris to the pistil; the movements of the 
leaves of the moving plant (q.v.) of India; and those caused by agitation or by the touch 
of a foreign body in the leaves of sensitive plants (q.v.) of the dionwa or Venus’s fly-trap, 
etc., in the stamens of the barberry, schizanthus, etc., and in the stigmas.of mimulus. 
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etc. Many explanations have been proposed of these phenomena, but none satisfactory. 
Of the existence of anything analogous to the nervous system of animals, which has 
been imagined, there is not the slightest proof, closely as some of the phenomena resem- 
ble those of animal life. The explanations which have been proposed are no better 
than mere guesses. See MUSCLEs. 


IRRITANCY (Lat. ¢rritus, of no effect), a term in Scotch law to denote something in 
the nature of neglect or injury which destroys or makes void an existing right; in Eng- 
lish law it is called forfeiture. Thus, there is the irritancy of a feu-right from non-pay- 
ment of the duty for two years.—IRRITANT CLAUSE, in a Scotch entail, is a clause 
which makes void certain prohibited acts of the heir of entail, such as selling the prop- 
erty. 

IRRITANTS. ‘Those medicines which when applied to the skin or mucous membranes 
produce irritation are commonly called irritants. The term has been sometimes 
vaguely applied to medicines which produce irritation of nerves in distant parts when 
taken internally, as instanced in the action of strychnine upon the spinal cord, but such | 
use is confusing; the better term to apply to strychnine is that of nervous stimulant. 
In one sense, however, irritants are nervous stimulants, because they act upon the 
nerves, and when these are paralyzed or divided the irritants lose their power. There 
is diversity in the action of irritants, Most mineral or miner-acid irritants cause dis- 
organization, as corrosive sublimate, nitrate of silver, caustic potash and soda, also 
sulphuric, nitric, hydrochloric acids; but these agents are called also caustics. It 
would perhaps be more proper to apply the term irritant to such substances as create 
irritation without acting chemically, although disorganization or death of the parts 
might follow their continued application. The imponderable agents are irritants, Heat 
is an irritant, and may be considered as a mechanical or kinetic irritant. Light is also 
an irritant to the retina, and in diseases of the eye is often a powerful one. Elec- 
tricity is an irritant when applied in certain forms, but may be used as a mild stimulant, 
just as heat may be employed to disorganize and to excite excessively, or to irritate or 
to gently stimulate. See CouNTER-IRRITANTS, 


IRRITATION is the term applied to any morbid excitement of the vital actions not 
amounting to inflammation; and it is often, but not always, a cause of that condition. 

In cases of irritation, remarkable sympathetic symptoms are often observed. Thus, 
Irritation of a calculus occasions intense sickness and vomiting. But of all sources of 
sympathetic morbid affections of this class, irritation of the stomach and inteStines is at 
once tlfe most common and the most important. The ordinary sick headache is the 
most frequent form of this sympathetic affection; but in certain morbid couditions, and 
especially in the puerperal state, the symptoms may be such as pretty closely to resem- 
ble those of acute inflammation of the peritoneum, the heart, the pleura, or the mem- 
branes of the brain. It is to Dr. Marshall Hall that the credit is mainly due of pointing 
out those cases in which irritation so closely resembles inflammation. He has shown 
that blood-letting affords a certain means of diagnosis in these cases. In true inflam- 
mation, 30 or 40 oz. of blood may be taken before there are any symptoms of faint- 
ness; while in irritation, the loss of a very few ounces (9 or 10) of blood will cause 
the most decided syncope. 

IRTISH’, a river of Siberia, an affluent of the Obi. 


IRVINE, a royal and parliamentary burgh, seaport, and market t. of the co. of 
Ayr, Scotland, is situated on both banks, but principally on an eminence on the right 
bank of the river Irvine, which is here crossed by a handsome stone bridge, about a 
mile above the embouchure of the river in the firth of Clyde. It is 64 m. w. of Kil- 
marnock, on the G. & S. W. railway. The harbor is provided with 1746 ft. of quay- 
age, having a depth at high water of 14-19 ft. The ‘‘academy’”’ is one of the most 
flourishing educational institutions in the w. of Scotland. Shipbuilding, iron found- 
ing, and the manufacture of chemicals, book muslins, jaconets, and checks are among 
the branches of industry. Formerly many women were employed in sewing muslins. 
The shipping trade is considerable. Duntonknoll Quarry yields a stone largely used 
for the making of bakers’ ovens. Pop. ’91, 9,086. 


IRVINE, WILLIAM; 1741-1804; b. Ireland; d. Philadelphia. He graduated at the 
Dublin university, was surgeon of an English ship of war in the English and French war, 
at the close of which, 1763, he emigrated to America, settling at Carlisle, Penn. In the 
revolution he joined the colonies, and was appointed by congress colonel of the 6th 
Pennsylvanian regiment. At the battle of Three Rivers, Canada, he was made prisoner. 
but exchanged May, 1778. He was made brig.gen. May 12, 1779. In 1781-88 he had 
command at fort Pitt of the troops for the defense of the western frontier, and 1785 was 
appointed by the state an agent to examine the public lands and devise a mode for their 
distribution to the soldiers. In 1787 he was made a member of the old congress, and of 
the convention to revise the constitution of Pennsylvania. In 1794 he was member of 
congress, and was appointed to the command of the troops to suppress the ‘* whisky 
rebellion.” He was president of the society of the Cincinnati. 


IRVING, Rev. Epwarp, was b. in the town of Annan, Dumfriesshire, Aug, 4, 1792; 
studied at the university of Edinburgh, and, after completing his curriculum for the min 
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istry, became assistant (in 1819) to Dr. Chalmers, then a minister in Glasgow. His ser- 
mons did not prove very popular. Chalmers himself was not satisfied. Im 1822 Irving 
received a call to the Caledonian Church, Hatton garden, London, which he accepted. 
His success as a preacher in the metropolis was such as had never previously been wit- 
nessed. After some years, however, the world of fashion got tired of Irving; but it was 
not till his more striking singularities of opinion were developed that fashion finally 
deserted him. At the close of 1825 he began to announce his convictions in regard to 
the second personal advent of the Lord Jesus, in which he had become a firm believer, 
and which he declared to be near at hand. This was followed up by the translation of a 
Spanish work, The Coming of the Messiah in Majesty and Glory, by Juan Josafat Ben 
Hzra, which professed to be written by a Christian Jew, but was, in reality, the compo- 
sition of a Spanish Jesuit. Irving’s introductory preface is regarded as one of his most 
remarkable literary performances. In 1828 appeared his Homilies on the Sacraments. 
He now began to elaborate his views of the incarnation of Christ, asserting with great 
emphasis the doctrine of his oneness with us in all the attributes of humanity. The lan- 
guage which he held on this subject drew upon him the accusation of heresy; he was 
charged with maintaining the sinfulness of Christ’s nature, but he paid little heed to the 
alarm thus created. He was now deep in the study of the prophecies; and when the 
news came to London in the early part of 1880, of certain extraordinary manifestations 
of prophetic power in the w. of Scotland (see InvinerrEs), Irving was prepared to 
believe them. Harassed, worn, baffled in his most sacred desires for the regeneration of 
the great Babylon in which he dwelt, branded by the religious public, and satirized by 
the press, the great preacher, who strove above all things to be faithful to what seemed to 
him the truth of God, grasped at the new wonder with a passionate earnestness. Matters 
soon came to a crisis. Irving was arraigned before the presbytery of London in 1880, 
and convicted of heresy; ejected from his new church in Regent’s square in 1832; and 
finally deposed in 1833 by the presbytery of Annan, which had licensed him. His defense 
of himself on this last occasion was one of his most splendid and sublime efforts of 
oratory. The majority of his congregation adhered to him, and gradually a new form of 
Christianity was developed, commonly known as Irvingism, though Irving had really 
very little to do with its development. Shortly after his health failed, and in obedience, 
as he believed, to the Spirit of God, he went down to Scotland, where he sank a victim 
to consumption. He died at Glasgow, Dec. 8, 1834, in the 42d year of his age.—See 
Carlyle’s Miscellaneous Essays, and Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of Hdward Irving (London, 1862). 


IRVING, Sir HENRY, whose original name was John Henry Brodribb, was born at 
Keinton, England, in 18388; was carefully educated at a private school; early manifested 
a great fondness for amateur theatricals, and made his first appearance on the profes- 
sional stage at the Sunderland theater, Sept. 29, 1856. After filling engagements in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Manchester, he appeared at the St. James’s theater, London, 
1866, and became noted as an impersonator of light comedy parts and, more especially, 
as the ‘‘ heavy villain ’’ in such roéles as ‘‘ Robert Macaire,’’ ‘‘ Bill Sykes,’’ etc. But his 
first great success was as ‘‘ Digby Grant’’ in the comedy of Two Roses, which he per- 
formed at the Vaudeville theater for 300 consecutive nights, 1870. In 1871, Nov., he 
was engaged by the Lyceum theater, and increased his reputation by his appearance in 
The Bells, 1871; Eugene Aram, 1873; and Hamlet, 1874. In 1876 he made a tour through 
Scotland, Ireland, and the provinces. The withdrawal of Mrs. Bateman from the 
Lyceum, 1878, gave Mr. I. entire control over the theater in which he had long been 
the leading attraction, and under his management it has become in all its appointments, 
and in the class of plays produced there, the most admirable of London theaters. He 
made very successful visits to the U. S. with Ellen Terry and other members of his 
company. He was knighted, 1895. 


IRVING, WASHINGTON, a distinguished American author, was b. in the city of New 
York, April 3, 1788. He was the youngest son of William Irving, who had emigrated 
from Scotland, and settled in New York as a merchant before the revolution. Washing- 
ton Irving at the age of 16 entered a law office; but he profited largely by his father’s 
well-stocked library, Chaucer and Spenser being his favorite authors. New York, at this 
period, was a small town of about 50,000 inhabitants, many of whom were descendants 
of the original Dutch settlers, having quaint manners and customs, of which Irving was 
a curious observer. In 1804, with the excuse of a tendency tu vulmonary disease, he 
visited, and traveled extensively in Europe; returned to New York in 1807, and con- 
tributed a series of genial and humorous essays to a periodical called Salmagundt. In 
1809 he wrote A History of New York, from the beginning of the World to the end of the 
Dutch Dynasty, by Diedrick Knickerbocker, a burlesque chronicle. 

Having no inclination for law, he engaged in commerce with his brothers as a silent 
partner, but devoted his time to literature, and in 1813 edited the Analectic Magazine, in 
Philadelphia. At the close of the war in 1815 he visited England, where he was warmly 
welcomed by Campbell, whose biography he had formerly written, and was introduced 
by him to Walter Scott. While he was enjoying his English visit his commercial house 
failed, and he was suddenly reduced to poverty, and the necessity of writing for his 
bread. The Sketch-book, portions of which had appeared in New York, was offered to 
Murray, and afterwards to Constable, but was refused by both of these celebrated pub- 
Jishers. After an unsuccessful attempt of the author to publish it on his own account, 
Murray. on Scott’s recommendation, took the Sketch-book, paying $1000 for the copyright, 
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which he afterwards increased to $2000. It had a charm in its beauty and freshness, and 
was a surprise as the work of an American, and was therefore received with great favor. 
Irving went to Paris, and in 1822 wrote Bracebridge Hall, and in 1824 the Tales ofa 
Traveler. He was then invited by Everett, the American ambassador to Spain, to accom. 
pany him to Madrid, to translate documents connected with the life of Columbus. With 
these materials he wrote his /istory of the Life and Voyages of Columbus (1828); Voyages 
of the Companions of Columbus; The Conquest of Granada; The Alhambra (1832), a por- 
tion of which was written in the ancient palace of the Moorish kings; Legends of the 
Conquest of Spain (1835); and Mahomet and his Successors(1849). In 1829 Irving returned 
te England as secretary to the American legation. In 1831 he received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from the university of Oxford; and next year returned to America, where 
he was received with great enthusiasm. A visit to the Rocky mountains produced his 
Tour on the Prairies, He also contributed sketches of Abbotsford and Newstead abbey 
to the Crayon Miscellany, and from the papers of John Jacob Astor wrote Astoria (1837), 
and the Adventures of Captain Bonneville; also a series of stories and essays in the Anicker- 
bocker Magazine, collected under the title of Wolfert’s Ruost. In 1842 he was appointed © 
minister to Spain. In 1846 was published his Life of Goldsmith, and his great work, the 
Life of Washington, was published in 1855-59. An edition of his works in 15 vols. 
reached a sale of 250,000 vols. He spent the last years of his life at Sunnyside, in his 
own ‘‘Sleepy Hollow,” on the banks of the Hudson, near Tayrytown, with his nieces, 
where he died suddenly of disease of the heart, Nov. 28, 1859. He was never married. 


IRVING, WriuuiaAMm, 1766-1821; b. N. Y., brother of Washington. He was an Indian 
trader on the Mohawk river, 1787-91; and in 1793 a merchant in New York. In that 
year he married a sister of James K. Paulding, and was associated with him and Wash- 
ington Irving in the publication of Salmagundi, contributing to it most of the poetical 
articles. .He was a member of congress 1813-19, but resigned on account of ilk health. 


IRVINGITES, the common but improper designation of a body of Christians who 
object to any designation which implies sectarianism, and therefore use no other name 
than the Catholic Apostolic Church. In the winter of 1829-30, the Rev. Edward Irving 
(q.v.), then a minister of the Scotch church, Regent square, London, delivered a series 
of lectures on spiritual gifts, in which he maintained that those which we are in the habit 
of calling ‘‘extraordinary ” or ‘‘ miraculous” were not meant to be confined to the prim- 
itive church, but to be continued through the whole period of the present dispensation. 
About the same time, as if to confirm the views of the great preacher, there occurred at 
Port-Glasgow, in the w. of Scotland, certain strange phenomena. It was alleged that 
miraculous acts of healing had happened, and that the gift of tongues had reappeared. 
After what seemed to be a sufficient investigation on the part of some of the members of 
Mr. Irving’s church, it was concluded that the manifestations were genuine. Similar 
manifestations shortly after occurred in his own church, which were also pronounced to 
be genuine. They were held to be of two kinds: 1st, speaking in tongues, and 2d, 
prophesying. As the former bore no resemblance to any language with which men were 
conversant, it was believed to be strictly an ‘‘ unknown tongue,” the Holy Ghost ‘‘ using 
the tongue of man in a manner which neither his own intellect could dictate, nor that of 
any other man comprehend.” ‘The latter, ‘‘ prophesying,” consisted chiefly of ‘‘ exhorta- 
tions to holiness, interpretations of Scripture, openings of prophecy, and explanations of 
symbols.” After some time, Irving was deposed from his office for heresy by the church 
of Scotland, but meanwhile the religious opinions with which his name is associated had 
been assuming a more definite and ecclesiastical shape. The final result was the Apos- 
tolic Catholic Church, the constitution of which is briefly as follows: 

There are, as in the apostolic times, fowr ministries: 1st, that of ‘‘apostle;’ 2d, that 
of ‘‘prophet;” 3d, that of ‘‘evangelist;” and 4th, that of ‘‘pastor.” The apostles are 
invested with spiritual prerogatives; they alone can minister the Holy Ghost by the lay- 
ing on of hands; to them the mysteries of God are revealed and unfolded to the church; 
and they decide on matters of order and discipline. Nothing that transpires in any 
church in the way of ‘‘ prophetic utterance” can be authoritatively explained save by 
them; and the various ‘‘angels of the churches”’ are bound to bring all such utterances 
under their cognizance, in order that they may be rightly interpreted. The function of 
the ‘‘ prophet” has been already indicated. The work of an ‘“‘ evangelist” mainly con- 
sists in endeavoring to ‘‘ bring in” those who are without. The ‘‘angel” of the Catholic 
Apostolic church corresponds with the bishop of other Christian denominations. The 
ministers of each full congregation comprise an angel, with a fourfold ministry (consist- 
ing of elders, prophets, evangelists, and pastors), and a ministry of deacons to take charge 
of temporal matters. This ministry is supported by tithes, the people giving a tenth of 
their income for the support of the priesthood. Church affairs are managed by a council 
of ministers of all classes, whose selection and arrangement are conceived to have been 
foreshadowed in the structure of the Mosaic tabernacle. 

The Catholic Apostolic church does not differ from other Christian bodies in regard 
to the common doctrines of the Christian religion; it only accepts, in what it considers 
to be a fuller end more real sense, the phenomena of Christian life. It believes that the 
wonder, mystery, and miracle of the apostolic times, were not accidental, but are essen- 
tial to the divinely instituted church of God, and its main function is to prepare a peeple 
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for the second advent of Christ. A very special feature of the Catholic Apostolic church 
is its extensive and elaborate symbolism. In regard to the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, the doctrine of the objective presence is held, but both transubstantiation and 
consubstantiation are repudiated. 

The Catholic Apostolic church has established itself in England, Scotland, Canada, 
the United States, Prussia, France, Switzerland, Ireland, Belgium, Russia, Denmark, 
Sweden, Australia, and India. In the U. $8. it has 10 churches ; about 80 ministers. 

IRWIN, aco. ins. Georgia, bounded ne. by the Ocmulgee, and intersected by the 
Allapaha ; 601 sq.m.; pop. ‘90, 6316. Itis level and sandy; and. extensively covered with 
pine forests. It produces some oats and maize. Co. seat, Irwinville. 

IRWIN, JARED, 1750-1818 ; b. Mecklenburg co., N. C.; at an early age removed 
with his parents to Georgia. In the revolution he was active against the tories and 
the Indians. After the war he was chosen to the state legislature, was a member of 
the convention which adopted the constitution in 1789, president of the state constitutional 
convention of 1798, president for many years of the senate, and governor of Georgia, 
1796-98 and 1806-9. Removing to Pennsylvania, he was member of congress from that 
state, 1813-17. 

ISAAC (‘‘he will laugh’), a Hebrew patriarch and pastoral chief, was the son of Abra- 
ham and Sarah, and half-brother of Ishmael. His birth happened when both his parents 
were advanced in age. ‘The incidents of his life, as recorded in Genesis, are well known. 
He died at Hebron, aged 180 years, leaving two sons, Jacob and Esau.—Isaac’s character 
has always been very differently interpreted. Whathas been called by some his mild and 
gentle disposition, simple pastoral piety, others have termed weakness and want of char- 
acter. His (for the most part) blameless ways, however, call forth our love and esteem. 
The Midrash ascribes to him, in allusion toGen. xxiv. 63, the institution of the afternoon 
prayer. Isaac was distinguished for obedience to his father, combined with resignation 
to the will of God. These traits of character were conspicuous in his quiet submis- 
sion to being bound upon the altar. This event has had various explanations, and its 
account has been viewed in different lights. It has been denied that it was a divine voice 
which called for the sacrifice. The usual view, however, holds to the obvious meaning 
of the narrative. Among different explanations in this view, may be noted the follow- 
ing, which reads this history in the light which the completed Scriptures throw backward 
upon it. Itwas needful that Abraham, as the father of the faithful, should exercise such 
trust in God as would make bim, in that day of darkness and idolatry, the founder of a 
godly line and an example to believers even in distant times. It was therefore requisite 
that he should have his knowledge of God’s plans increased in order that it might furnish 
a foundation for great and conspicuous faith. This was done chiefly by means of the 
land in which he sojourned, and of Isaac his son. The promise that the land should be 
given to his descendants was one of the first stones of the foundation on which his faith 
was built; to this was added the assurance that a son should be born to him in his old 
age. When, 25 years after his entrance into Canaan, this second promise was ful- 
filled, the living son, the heir of the promises, became the means of a great increase 
to Abraham’s knowledge, and confirmation of his faith. He was taught not only 
that Isaac represented the Messiah, the Divine deliverer, who was to descend from 
him, but also that the Messiah by offering up himself unto death would make atone- 
ment for the sins of men. Therefore his offering of Isaac was demanded, and made 
actual through all its stages to the moment when his life was on the point of 
being taken; and was then completed by the substitution of the victim which Abra- 
ham was directed to slay instead of his son. Thus Isaac manifested a Christlike 
obedience and submission even unto death; while the actual death inflicted on the 
other victim represented the completion of the sacrifice to which his greater son would 
deliver himself up. Abraham’s own experience also was made representative of God’s 
great sacrifice in salvation. He went through all the anguish that a father’s heart could 
experience in inflicting death on a beloved son without actually striking the final blow; 
and even this he had so fully intended to strike, and had come so near striking it, that he 
must have passed through almost all the bitterness of which his soul was capable. Thus 
was he taught, as fully as possible before the event, the feelings of Christ and of the 
Father which have since been indicated by the Scripture words, ‘‘ Father, if it be possi- 
ble, let this cup pass from me;” ‘‘My God, why hast thou forsaken me;” ‘‘ God spared 
not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all.” In this way also Abraham was 
brought to exercise faith concerning the resurrection of the dead, as completely as was 
possible before the actual resurrection of Christ; so that the New Testament says of 
Abraham that he offered up his son on whom the promises rested, ‘‘ accounting that God 
was able to raise him up even from the dead; whence also he received him in a figure. 
It is probable that no single view likely to be reached by modern thought solves all the 
mystery or presents all the Divine truth involved in this scene from a remote antiquity.” 

Isaac’s love for his wife, prominent in the scriptural record, is obscured by only one 
act, in which evidently he was betrayed into cowardly selfishness in persuading his wife 
to deny the conjugal relationship between them, because, as he afterwards acknowledged, 
he said, ‘‘Lest I die for her.” Yet this great fault of his life is hardly to be regarded 
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as a betrayal of a real character which had been habitually concealed, but rather as an 
exceptional overwhelming of his better nature by the power of ungovernable fear. In 
this respect he may have resembled his father, who sinned twice in the same way, yet 
not in accordance with his usual character, but in glaring contrast to it. In his youth 
Isaac was thoughtful, in manhood increasingly reflective, and through ail his life 
prayerful and devout. In his treatment of his children he was unwisely partial; and 
as, While he preferred one son, Rebecca favored the other, it is probable that they both 
promoted that alienation between the brothers which afterwards so unhappily increased, 


In disposition he was peaceful and forbearing, preferring to suffer wrong rather than | 


contend violently for his rights. In business relations he was upright; in agriculture 
he was successful, and became exceeding rich in servants, flocks, and herds. In old 
age he was disquieted with bodily infirmity and domestic grief. He died full of days, 
and is one of those concerning whom the certain revelation has been put on record that 
he has a place in the kingdom of heaven. 


ISAAC I., ComNENts, Emperor of Constantinople, was the first of the family of the 


Comneni who attained to that dignity. His father Manuel, his brother John, and’ 


himself were employed in important military and civil capacities by Basil II. (976-1025); 
but during the reign of the latter’s imbecile and. tyrannical successors, in whose eyes it 
was criminal for any one to excel in wisdom and ability, Isaac was exposed to consid- 
erable danger. Such, however, was his prudence, and the affection of the people for 
him, that the emperors unwillingly suffered him to live unmolested; and on the depo- 
sition of Michael VI. (1056-1057), Isaac was elevated to the vacant throne. On his 
accession he found the affairs of the empire in what was by this time their normal con- 
dition; rebellion within, aggression without, and the treasury exhausted. He succeeded 
in establishing a system of great economy in all branches of the administration, and in 
order still further to lighten the taxes on the people, called upon the clergy to contribute 
their share. But the clergy, then as now, refused to endure the imposition of any such 
burdens, and the patriarch Michael is reported to have even threatened him with depo- 
sition. But death delivered Isaac of this formidable opponent, and the clergy were 
compelled to submit. In 1059 he repelled the Hungarians, who had encroached upon 
his possessions in the n.w.; but soon afterwards, to the great grief of his subjects, he 
was attacked by a violent fever, and believing his dissolution approaching, appointed 
his famous general, Constantine Ducas, as his successor. He, however, recovered from 
his illness, but resigning the crown, retired to a convent, where he lived for two years 
in the odor of sanctity, and died in 1061. He was one of the most virtuous emperors 
of the east, and to great learning, wisdom, and prudence, united an administrative 
ability and energy, that would, had his reign been of longer duration, have gone far to 
regenerate the effete Byzantine empire. Nor was he deficient in literary attainments. 
We still possess by him Scholia—hitherto unedited—on Homer, his favorite author; 
further, a work, Characteristics, scil., of the Greek and Trojan chiefs mentioned in the 
ltiad; and finally, a treatise On the Works of Homer. 


ISAAC II, ANGELUS; 1154-1204; a Byzantine emperor. Delivered by a popular revolu- - 


tion from death, to which he had been condemned by his kinsman, Andronicus Com- 
nenus, emperor of Constantinople, he obtained the throne, 1185. His vices and 
incapacity rendered him unpopular, and he was dethroned by his brother, Alexis LIL, 
1195, and deprived of his sight, but restored by the crusaders who took Constantinople, 
1203. He was again dethroned by Alexis Ducas, and put to death. 


ISAAC LEVITA, a distinguished Jewish rabbi, b. at Wetzlar, Germany, 1515. He 
joined the Roman Catholic church with his son, 1546. He was professor of Hebrew and 
Chaldee at Louvain, and in 1551 at Cologne. He was the author of several learned 
grammatical works, and also translations. His name after his conversion was John 
Isaac Levi. The date of his death is unknown. 


ISABELLA, a central co. of Michigan, intersected by the Chippewa river; 530 
sq.m.; pop. 90, 18,784. The surface is generally level, and largely covered with forests 
of pine and sugar-maple. Productions: wheat, oats, maize, hay, and potatoes. The 
Flint, and Pere Marquette and Ann Arbor railroads pass through it. Co, seat, Mt. 
Pleasant. 


ISABELLA or CASTILE, queen of Spain, b. on April 22, 1451, was the daughter of John | 
II., king of Castile and Leon, and in 1469 married Ferdinand V., surnamed ‘‘ the /- 


Catholic,’ king of Aragon. On the death of her brother, Henry IV., in 1474, she 
ascended the throne of Castile and Leon, to the exclusion of her elder sister Joanna. 
She had won the support of great part of the states of the kingdom during her brother’s 
life, and the victorious arms of her husband compelled the consent of the rest (see FERDI- 
NAND). Isabella was a woman of remarkable energy and talent, and possessed no incon- 
siderable beauty and much winning grace, although proud, ambitious, and deficient in 
true womanly gentleness. She was always present in meetings of council, and insisted 
on the use of her name along with that of Ferdinand in all public documents, She 
died at Medina del Campo, on Nov. 24, 1504, after having exacted from her husband, of 
whom she was always jealous, a promise, confirmed by oath, never to marry again. 
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ISABELLA II. (MARIA ISABEL Luisa), ex-queen of Spain, the elder daughter of Fer- 
dinand VII. by his fourth wife, Maria Christina, of the Two Sicilies, was b. at Madrid, 
Oct. 10, 1830, and by a decree which set aside the Salic law in Spain, and was con- 
firmed by the cortes, Mar. 29, 1830, became the heiress-apparent to the throne, which 
she ascended on the death of her father in Sept., 1883, her mother being appointed 
queen-regent. An insurrection in favor of her uncle, Don Carlos (q.v.), who, according 
to the Salic law, would have succeeded to the throne, immediately broke out in the 
northeastern provinces, and raged with great violence for seven years, but was ulti- 
mately suppressed by the aid of Britain, France, and Portugal. Before the revolt had 
been crushed, which was conclusively effected in 1839, politicians had begun to divide 
into two classes, the moderados, or ‘* conservatives,’’? and the exaltados, or ‘‘ liberals;”’ 
and though the queen-regent sided with the former party, she found it necessary to 
enlarge the liberal constitution in 1834, and ultimately (1837) to re-establish the consti- 
tution of 1812. The attempts of the moderados to inaugurate a more narrow policy in 
1839 failed, and Maria Christina was forced to flee to France, leaving the regency and 
the care of the young queen to Espartero (q.v.). On Nov. 8, 1843, the queen was de- 
clared by the cortes to have attained her majority; and this was followed soon after by 
the return of the queen-mother, the military dictatorship of Narvaez, and an anti-liberal 
policy. The question known as the ‘‘Spanish Marriages,’’ which at that time agitated 
the different courts of Europe, was settled by French influence, the queen marrying her 
cousin, Don Francisco d’ Assisi, eldest son of Ferdinand VII.’s youngest brother (Oct. 10, 
1846), while her sister, Maria Ferdinand Luisa, espoused the Duke of Montpensier, the 
fifth son of Louis Philippe. After eight years of authority, during which he had re- 
pressed all liberalism with an iron hand, and foiled the intrignes both of the Carlists 
and the king-consort, Narvaez gave place to Murillo (Jan., 1851), who began by promis- 
ing liberal reforms, and agreed toa concordat with the pope. A change to almost purely 
absolute government in 1853 was followed by the banishment of many chiefs of the con- 
stitutional party, and aformidable rising of the army took place. The queen-mother fled 
to France, and Espartero was once more put at the head of an administration in which 
liberal principles held sway. But the queen disapproving of his policy, he resigned in 
favor of O’Donnell, July 14, 1856, who was soon after supplanted by Narvaez; and the 
latter, in turn, had (Oct., 1857) to make way for a liberal government. In July, 1858, 
O’ Donnell was restored to power, and with the exception of a brief interval in June, 
1865, in which Narvaez was president of the council, maintained himself in the premier- 
ship till his death, Nov., 1867. The chief foreign events of Isabella’s reign were— 
repeated negotiations of the United States with Spain, with the view of purchasing the 
island of Cuba; the rectification of the Pyrenean frontier; the successful war with 
Morocco (q.v.); the annexation and subsequent evacuation of St. Domingo (see HAyrT!); 
and the discreditable squabbles with the republics of Chili and Peru. The nation be- 
came more and more impatient under the despotic rule of the last years of Isabella’s 
reign; and at length, in Sept., 1868, a revolution broke out, which ended in the forma- 
tion of a republican provisional government, and the flight of Isabella to France. In 
1870 she renounced her claim to the throne in favor of her son, Alfonso (chosen king in 
1874). Since 1880 she has resided in Paris. 


ISABELLA THE CATHOLIC, OrpDER oF, a Spanish order of knighthood, founded by 
Ferdinand VII., in 1815, as a reward of loyalty, and for the defense of the possessions 
of Spanish America. It is now conferred for all kinds of merit. The sovereign is the 
head of the order, which is divided into the three classes of grand crosses, commanders, 
and knights. 


ISABELLA OF ENGLAND. See EpwaArp II. and III. 


ISABEY, EUGENE Louis GABRIEL, French painter, b. 1804 in Paris. He studied 
under his father, Jean Baptiste. He received first-class medals at the Salons of 1824 
and 1827, and at the Paris Exposition of 1855. In 1852 he became an officer of the 
Legion of Honor. The Luxembourg Gallery, Paris, contains four of his pictures, and 
two are in private collections in the U. S. He died, 1886. 


ISABEY, JEAN BAPTISTE, 1767-1855; b. France. He was a pupil of the celebrated 
painter David, and began his profession by making crayon portraits, but devoted most 
of his life to miniature-painting, in which he became very eminent. His picture of 
Napoleon, 1802, reviewing his troops, gained for him great renown, and he became the 
emperor’s miniature-painter. The members of the imperial family, the marshals and 
other dignitaries of the empire, sat to him, and he was invited to visit Alexander of 
Russia. His Table des Maréchaux and the Congress of Vienna are fine large historical 
paintings. 


ISAUS, b. probably at Chalcis, though claimed by Athens. The dates of his birth 
and death are unknown, though it is certain that he became eminent as an orator the 
last half of the 4th c. B.c. He was the son of Diagoras. In his youth he was at one 
time dissipated and extravagant, but afterwards reformed, He went when young to 
Athens, studied oratory under Lysius and Isocrates, and taught with success a school of 
rhetoric, of which Demosthenes was a pupil. He was the fifth in order of the 10 Attic 
orators, and is mentioned by Plutarch, in his Lives of the Ten Orators, as the author of 
64 orations, Only 11 are extant. They are all forensic, and treat mostly of subjects 
relating to disputed wills. His style, though elegant and vigorous, lacks the perspicuity 
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and mee of his master Lysias. An English translation by sir William Jones was 
published in London in 1794, with a commentary and notes critical and historical. 


ISAIAH (Heb. Yeshayahu, ‘Salvation of God’’), the most sublime of the Hebrew 
prophets, was the son of one Amoz. He uttered his oracles in the reigns of Uzziah, 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah. Regarding his outward life, almost 
nothing is known. He appears to have resided at Jerusalem, in the vicinity of the 
temple, was married, and had three sons, given him, he says, ‘‘for signs and for 
wonders in Israel.” The period of his death is not known, but according to a rabbinical 
legend, apparently accepted by the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews (xi. 87), (Sanh. 
103 0, etc.), he was sawn asunder by order of king Manasseh, who abhorred his oracles 
(cf. Jos. Ant. x. 31). If this statement is well founded, Isaiah must have been nearly 
100 years old when he was thus barbarously murdered.—The prophecies of Isaiah, 
viewed in their literary aspect, do not exhibit a continuous unity of design; they con- 
sist of a series of ‘‘ visions” beheld at different times, and arranged neither exactly in 
chronological nor material order. The compiler or editor of the whole is believed by- 
many not to be Isaiah himself. Verse 38th of chap. xxxvii. is regarded by the majority 
of scholars of note as conclusive proof of a later hand. The grand controversy, however, 
is not concerning the arrangement of these prophecies, but concerning their authorship. 
Did they all proceed from one and the same person, or are different authors discernible? 
Orthodox critics maintain the unity of authorship, and assert that Isaiah, if he did not 
edit, certainly wrote the whole 66 chapters. The first who doubted this was the Ger- 
man scholar Koppe (1779-81), who suspected that the last 27 chapters (40 to 66) were the 
work of a later hand. He was followed by Déderlein, Eichhorn, and Justi, and the 
same view has been substantially adopted by Paulus, Bertholdt, De Wette, Gesenius, 
Hitzig, Knobel, Umbreit, and Ewald. The chief arguments against the Isaiah-author- 
ship are: 1. That the subject-matter of these burdens relates to what happened long 
after Isaiah’s death, 100 years at least, viz., the redemption of the Jews from captivity, 
consequent upon the overthrow of the Babylonian monarchy by the Medo-Persian 
army. 2. That the writer speaks of the exile as something present, and of the desola- 
tion of Judah as a thing that had already taken place. 38. That Cyrus is mentioned by 
name, and an intimate knowledge exhibited of his career. 4. That an extraordinarily 
minute acquaintance with the condition and habits of the exiles is shown, 5. That the 
sentiments are far more spiritual. 6. That the style is totally different, being more 
smooth, flowing, rhetorical, and clear. To these objections, Hengstenberg, Hiivernick, 
Keil, Henderson, Jahn, Méller, Alexander, and others have replied more or less satis- 
factorily. Their principal argument is the predictive character of prophecy. In these 
prophecies, we have the first distinct and vivid announcements of a Messianic deliverer 
(whence Isaiah has been called the ‘‘ Evangelical prophet”). As, however, they are 
found chiefly in the last 27 chapters (the supposed work of a deutero-Isaiah), it has been 
made a question, by those who do not believe in prophecy in the usual sense, whether 
the ‘‘ deliverer,” who redeems the people by his own sufferings, is a literal prediction of 
Jesus Christ on the part of the prophet, or only a personification of the sanguine hope 
of deliverance that animates his patriotic and religious soul. 

The style of Isaiah possesses an astonishing richness and variety. It reaches the 
pinnacle of grandeur, and melts into the softest pathos. Ewald, a master of esthetic as 
well as of philologic criticism, attributes to him ‘‘the most profound prophetic excite- 
ment and the purest sentiment, the most indefatigable and successful practical activity 
amidst all perplexities and changes of outward life, and that facility and beauty in 
representing thought which is the prerogative of the genuine poet. .... In the senti- 
ments which he expresses, in the topics of his discourses, and in the manner of expres- 
sion, Isaiah uniformly reveals himself as the kingly prophet” (Propheten des Alten 
Bundes, vol. i. p. 166, etc.). Among the chief commentators on Isaiah are Jerome, 
Aben-Ezra, Abarband, Vitringa, Lowth, Henderson, Calmet, Hitzig, Rosenmiiller, 
Gesenius, Hengstenberg, and Alexander. 


ISAIAH, PropHEcy or, Tur. The reasons alleged by some critics, within this cen- 
tury, for denying that Isaiah wrote the last 27 chapters of the book called by his name 
are: 1. As, according to a tradition mentioned in the Talmud, the order in which the 
three great prophets were arranged was originally Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Isaiah, it is te 
be inferred that Isaiah was placed last because of a suspicion which somewhere existed 
that the latter part had been written after Ezekiel. To this it is answered that the infer- 
ence would not be warranted even if the alleged order of arrangement were certain; but 
that it is not certain or probable is shown by a witness earlier than the Talmud, that is, 
the author of Ecclesiasticus, who refers to the three prophets in the order in which they 
now stand—Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. 2. The writings of the prophets who lived 
after Isaiah, and before the captivity, do not show an acquaintance with the second part 
of the prophecy. To this it is answered: (1) that the fact would not prove the non-exist- 
ence of the second part when these prophets wrote; and (2) that in fact, as will hereafter 
be more fully shown, Jeremiah and other prophets of the time specified, do quote this 
second part (yet the objector insists that, on the contrary, it contains quotations from 
them). 8. The last part differs from the first in style and religious views. To this, other 
critics reply wy no differences exist which are inconsistent with unity of authorship; 
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that the first part contains the germs of the principal things exhibited in the second; and 
that the style of the latter part greatly resembles that of the former, although it naturally 
rises in fuliness and sublimity as the scope of the prophecy is enlarged. 4. Isaiah lived 
more than a century before the captivity in Babylon, and did not once foretell it; but as the 
author of the second part narrated so fully the special condition of the Jews at that time, 
and the general oriental relations, even calling Cyrus by name, he must have been an 
eye-witness of what he described. The answers to this are: (1) This reasoning, which 
is simply the assumption that absolute prediction is impossible, will appear without 
force to those who take notice that the prophet ascribes all the predictions which he 
records to God as their author, who claims the prerogative of foretelling the future, and 
exercises it in regard to Cyrus, Babylon, and the Jews, for the express purpose of reveal- 
ing himself to those who did not know him. (2) If the reason alleged proved that the 
second part of the prophecy was written after, or at, the captivity, it would equally prove 
that it was written after, or at, the coming and crucifixion of Jesus Christ; for these 
events are described in it as clearly as is the deliverance of the Jews by Cyrus. (8) In 
the first part of the prophecy Isaiah does foretell the captivity in Babylon. In chapter i. 
he promises a restoration and redemption which admit of a primary reference to the 
return from captivity; in vi. he speaks of a time when the cities of Judah would be 
wasted without inhabitant, the houses be without man, the land be desolate, and the men 
be removed far away; xxxix., he tells Hezekiah: ‘‘ Behold, the days come, that all that is 
in thy house, and that which thy fathers have laid up in store until this day, shall be car- 
ried to Babylon: nothing shall be left;” xtii., xiv., he foretells that the Lord would stir up 
the Medes against Babylon, would set Isfael in their own land, and that in the day of 
their deliverance they should say concerning Babylon: ‘‘ How hath the oppressor ceased, 
the golden city ceased!” 

PROOFS THAT THE LAST 27 CHAPTERS WERE WRITTEN By IsartAn.—I. Haternal.—1. 
There is evidence that several of the prophets who wrote before the Jewish captivity 
were familiar with this part of Isaiah, alluded to it and quoted it. While the full force 
of this evidence can be felt only after a careful comparison of many passages in the 
original language, part of it can be at once appreciated. Isaiah lii. 1, 7 says. ‘‘ There 
shall no more come into thee the uncircumcised and the unclean. How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace;” and 
Nahum, who wrote about 660 B.c., says: ‘‘ Behold upon the mountains the feet of him 
that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace. O Judah, the wicked shall no more 
pass through thee.” Isaiah xlvii. 8 says to Babylon: ‘‘ Thou that art given to pleas- 
ures, that dwellest carelessly; that sayest in thine heart, I am, and none else beside me;” 
and Zephaniah, about 625 B.c., applies the same language to Nineveh: ‘‘ This is the 
rejoicing city that dwelt carelessly, that said in her heart, 1 am, and there is none beside 
me.” An examination of the contexts will show, it is believed, that Isaiah is the earlier 
writer from whom the others quote. Consequently it is plain that the latter part of his 
prophecy existed long before the captivity. 2. The book of Ezra and the second book of 
Chronicles give the decree of Cyrus liberating the Jews, in which he says: ‘‘ All the 
kingdoms of the earth hath the Lord God of heaven given me, and he hath charged me 
to build him a house in Jerusalem.” On the supposition that Daniel and other Jews had 
at Babylon the book of Isaiah containing these last chapters, the action of Cyrus, on 
being made acquainted with their declarations concerning himself, was simply that 
which an intelligent and upright man would naturally feel stirred up to perform. But 
on the supposition that the book contained only the first 39 chapters, then for the great 
historical facts of the return of the Jews to their own land, of the grant to them of royal 
treasures for rebuilding their temple, and of the conqueror’s official acknowledgment of 
obligation to God, whom he had not known, no sufficient reason is assigned. 3. The 
book of Isaiah as it stands in the Hebrew canon has 66 chapters. If it had, at first, con- 
tained only 89, an addition of 27 chapters of any sort, and especially of the 27 now form- 
ing the latter part, could not have been made to it, at any subsequent time, without some 
record, or proof, or intimation remaining concerning the agent, author, process, or time. 
But in this case nothing of the kind has ever been seen or heard of. 4. The book of 
Ecclesiasticus, written in Hebrew after 300 B.c., in eulogizing the succession of Scripture 
characters, speaks of Isaiah as ‘‘ the prophet who was great and faithful in his vision; 
in his time the sun went backward, and he lengthened the king’s life. He saw by an 
excellent spirit what should come to pass at the last, and he comforted them that 
mourned in Zion. He showed what should come to pass forever, and secret things ere 
ever they came.” This description, affirming Isaiah’s prophetical eminence in Heze- 
kiah’s time, speaks chiefly of things contained in the last 27 chapters, and links them 
firmly with the first part, characterizing the xl. and lxi. when it says: ‘‘he comforted 
them that mourned in Zion;” the xlii. when it speaks of ‘‘ showing secret things ere ever 
they came;” and the close of the book, when it points to things that ‘‘should come to 
pass forever.”” This short passage, therefore, shows that the writer of Ecclesiasticus had 
the book of Isaiah in its integrity as we have it now. 5. In the Septuagint translation 
of the Old Testament, made about 250 B.c., the book of Isaiah consists of 66 chapters. 
At that time, therefore, the whole book must have been in circulation as it is now. 6. 
When the Savior went into the synagogue at Nazareth there was delivered to him 
“the book of the prophet Hsaias,” and, having opened it, he found the place where it 
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was written: ‘‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to 
preach the gospel to the poor.” This passage is part of the ]xi. chapter. When the 
treasurer of Candace was returning from Jerusalem he read in his chariot Esaias the 
prophet; and the passage that he asked Philip to expound—‘‘ He was led as a sheep to 
the slaughter’—is in the liii. chapter. Paul, in Romans, affirms ‘‘ Esaias saith, ‘ Lord, 
who hath believed our report?’”’ This also is part of the liii. chapter. Again he 
declares: ‘‘ Esaias is very bold, and saith, ‘I was found of them that sought me not... . 
All day long I have stretched out my hands to a disobedient and gainsaying people.’ ” 
This is in the lxv. chapter. From the New Testament, therefore, it is plain that the 
book of Isaiah at the time of Christ contained these 27 chapters as it contains them now. 

Il. Jnternal.—Two items only of the internal proof that Isaiah was the author of the 
whole book can here be given. 1. The first chapter is an introduction, not merely to the 
first part, but to the whole book, and in its closing verses bears a marked resemblance 
to the last 27 chapters. After its condemnation of Judah and Jerusalem for their sins, 
it promises a future purification and redemption, and ends with declaring that incorrigi- 
ble sinners shall be destroyed. ‘‘Zion shall be redeemed with judgment, and her con- | 
verts with righteousness. And the destruction of the transgressors and of the sinners 
shall be tegether.” The last 27 chapters contain three sections, of 9 chapters each, all 
promising a future salvation, and all ending with declaring the destruction of the 
wicked. The first section, referring primarily to deliverance from captivity and idol- 
atry, says: ‘‘Go ye forth of Babylon, utter it to the end of the earth, say ye: The Lord 
hath redeemed his servant Jacob. . .. There isno peace, saith the Lord, to the wicked.” 
The second section, referring especially to a spiritual salvation, says: ‘‘ Peace, peace to 
him that is far off, and to him that is near, saith the Lord; and I will heai him. . . 
There is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked.” The third section promises the new 
heavens and the new earth, which are to continue forever, and intensifies the declaration 
of destruction to the wicked. And as the introduction, in the first chapter, closes with 
declaring that the mighty sinner and his work ‘‘shall both burn together, and none shall 
quench them,” so the whole book closes with the dreadful sentence: ‘‘ Their worm shall 
not die, neither shall their fire be quenched; and they shall be an abhorring unto all 
flesh.” 2. Through the book of Isaiah—the first part and the last—there is a series of 
prophecies concerning the Messiah which demonstrates the unity of the whole. Some 
of these are the following: in chap. ii. the prediction springs at once to the last days, 
when the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established in the top of the mountains, 
and men shall learn war no more; in chap. vii. it promises the birth of a virgin’s son, 
who should be named Immanuel, as a sign of the son of Mary; in the ix. it glorifies the 
way of the sea, beyond Jordan, Galilee of the nations, and proclaims joyful tidings con- 
cerning the child that should be born, one of whose names would be the mighty God, 
and whose government and peace should increase forever; in the xi. it declares that q 
rod should come forth out of the stem of Jesse, on whom the Spirit of the Lord should 
rest; in the xxxii. it announces that there should come a man as a hiding-place from the 
wind, anda covert from the tempest; in the xxxv. it affirms that the wilderness and the 
solitary place should be glad, and the ransomed of the Lord return and come to Zion 
with songs and everlasting joy upon their heads; and in the last 27 chapters it expands 
all these promises, beginning with the voice of the forerunner in the wilderness, 
revealing the glory of the suffering Messiah, and foretelling the new heavens and the new 
earth. 

ANaLysis.—The book contains two prophetical parts with intervening chapters in 
which history and prophecy are closely combined. Part JI. contains 385 chapters. 
Chapter i. is introductory, as has been said, to the whole book; ii.-iv. announce the 
Messiah’s kingdom and judgments on transgressors; v. pronounces condemnation on 
Israel and Judah under the emblem of acherished vineyard that yields only evil fruit; vi. 
records the prophet’s vision of the glory of the Lord, and foretells a mingling of judg- 
ments and mercy; vii. promises a child, as a sign from the Lord, whose birth would 
soon be followed by the desolation of the land of the two hostile kings; viii. denounces 
judgments on Israel and Judah under the emblem of the prophet’s son whose name 
signifies, ‘‘ Hasten the spoil, rush on the prey;” ix. foretells the birth and the divine 
nature of the Messiah; x. describes the advancement and defeat of the Assyrians; xi., 
xli., portray the blessings of the Messiah’s kingdom; xiii.-xxiii. contain a series of 
‘“burdens,” to be borne by Babylon, Philistia, Moab, Damascus and Israel, Ethiopia, 
Egypt, Assyria and Israel, Egypt and Ethiopia, the desert of the sea, Dumah and 
Arabia, Jerusalem and Shebna, and Tyre; xxiv.-xxvi. announce judgments and sorrow 
on account of sin, followed by the blessings and joy of salvation; xxvii. represents the 
punishment of Assyria and Egypt under the emblems of the leviathan and the dragon of 
the sea; XXvili.-xxxi. proclaim judgments on Israel and Jerusalem mingled with 
mercies; xxxii. promises the Messiah under various emblems; xxxiii., xxxiv., foretell 
judgments on the nations, mingled with mercy to the people of God; xxxv. closes the 
first part with a glorious prediction of the Messiah. Intermediate chapters (xxxvi.- 
XXxix.) in which history is combined with prophecies that were fulfilled immediately, 
except that, in mercy to Hezekiah, the captivity threatened was deferred. Part IL, 
consisting of 27 chapters, and comprising prophecies concerning the whole work of 
redemption from the rebuilding of Jerusalem to the new creation, is subdivided into three 
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sections of 9 chapters each. Section 1 (chapters xl.—xlviii.), in which both the Messiah 
and Cyrus are promised as deliverers, with the latter, as first to come, emphatically 
named and described in the central place. Section 2 (xlix.-lvii.), promising the Messiah 
alone, assigns his sufferings, death, and consequent glory the central place. Section 3 
(Iviii.-lxvi.), exhibiting the glory only of the Messiah, gives the central place to Zion as 
the bride. 


ISAMBERT, FrRaNcots ANDRE, 1792-1857; b. France. He distinguished himself 
reatly at the bar by his defense of the free colored people of the French West Indies. 
Te assisted in forming the French geographical society, and the society for the abolition 

of slavery. He was a voluminous writer. Among his works were a Manual for the 
Publicist and Statesman ; The Religious Condition of France and Europe; A History of 
Justinian ; History of the Origin of Christianity ; a translation of the works of Josephus 
and of the ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, besides numerous articles contributed to 
periodicals. 


ISANTI, a co. of Minnesota, intersected by the St. Francis or Rum river; 450 sq.m.; 
pop. 90, 7607. The surface is diversified with forests and lakes. The soil is fertile, 
producing wheat, oats, maize, grass, and potatoes. Co. seat, Cambridge. 


I'SAR, or Isur, a river of Germany, rises in the Tyrol, to the n. of Innsbruck, and, 
entering Bavaria, flows generally in a n. and n.e. direction, and joins the Danube at 
Deggendorf, after a course of about 180 miles. Munich and Landshut are situated upon 
its banks. In the first part of its course, it is an impetuous mountain torrent; and even 
after it leaves the Alps it has many rapids and islands, but for a great part of its course 
it is navigable for boats. Much wood is floated down the Isar from the mountains. 


ISAURIA, a tract of country in Asia Minor on then. side of Mt. Taurus between 
Phrygia, Lycaonia, Cilicia, and Pisidia. The Isaurians were a wild and half barbarous 
people, living by plunder and rapine, and greatly annoyed the Roman and Byzantine 
rulers. They have displayed an indomitable spirit from the earliest times. When 
opposed by superior numbers they fled to their mountain fastnesses. They were equally 
formidable at sea, and with their Cilician neighbors ravaged the eastern seas with their 
piracies. In 78 B.c. they were reduced to a temporary submission by the Romans, but 
soon renewed their raids, keeping their neighbors in constant alarm. The Romans 
endeavored to surround their country with a chain of fortresses. In the 3d c. they 
formed one nation with the Cilicians, and one of their number proclaimed himself 
Roman emperor, but was put to death. In the 8th c. two of their number, Zeno and 
Leo IIL, obtained the throne of the eastern empire. The capital, Isaura, at the foot of 
Mt. Taurus, the only important city, was a large, rich, and well-fortified place. It was 
burned, together with its inhabitants, by the Isaurians when unable to withstand the 
siege of Perdiccas. The country was rocky and barren, producing chiefly the vine, 
which was cultivated with care. 


ISCHIA (the ancient /naria), an island situated between the bay of Naples and that 
of Gaeta. Itis about 37 sq. m. in extent, and had a population, ’91, of 25,020 inhabitants, 
Ischia is a favorite place of summer resort, and is noted for the excellence of its mineral 
waters and numerous springs, the great richness of its soil, the exquisite flavor of its 
fruits and wines, and the enchanting character of its scenery. Its highest point is the 
voleanic Monte Epomeo, 2,574 ft. above the level of the sea, of which the eruptions 
have been numerous and disastrous; that of 1301 was of two months’ duration, and 
occasioned a serious loss of life and property. The lake of Ischia appears to occupy an 
extinct crater of the voleano, and abounds in fish. 


ISCHL, a small t. of upper Austria, surrounded on all sides by gardens, is finely situ- 
ated on the river Traun, amid magnificent alpine scenery, 28 m. e.s.e. of Salzburg. It 
is the chief town of the district called the Salzkammergut (q.v.). The situation of Ischl, 
and the salt baths, which were established here in 1822, have attracted to it vast numbers 
of visitors. The emperor and many of the Austrian nobility have built villas here, and 
the town has also acquired celebrity from having been the scene of various diplomatic 
conferences. Pop. 790, 2,272. Much salt is manufactured here. 


ISE'0, Lake, or Lacus Srvrnvs, a lake of northern Italy, situated between the prov- 
inces of Bergamo and Brescia. Its extreme length from n. tos. is about 20 m.; its 
average breadth, 6 m.; and its greatest depth, 984 feet. On its banks is situated the town 
of Iseo. The lake is fed by the rivers Oglio and Borlazzo, The surrounding scenery is 


highly interesting, broken into picturesque heights, and studded with fine villas, vine- 
yards, and olive-gardens. 


ISERE, a river of the s.e. of France, rises in Savoy, at the western base of Mt. Iseran, 
flows in a general s.w. direction through Savoy, and through the departments of Istre 
and Drome, and joins the Rhone8 m. above Valence. Its entire length is about 190 m., 
for the last 50 of which it is navigable, but not without difficulty, as its channel is inter- 
rupted by shoals and islands. 


ISERE, a department in the s.e. of France, is bounded on the n. and w. by the river 
Rhone, on the e. by the department of Savoie, and on the s. and s.e. by those of Drome 
and Hautes-Alpes. Area, 3,180sq.m., of which nearly a half is in arable land, anda 
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fifth in wood. Pop. °96, 568,933. The surface is level in the n.w., but becomes moun- 
tainous as one proceeds s., where the scenery is very imposing. Mt. Olan, on the south- 
eastern border, is 12,664 ft. high. The chief rivers, besides the Rhone, are the Isére, 
from which the department derives its name, and its affluents the Drac and Romanche. 
The department of Isére is one of the richest of France in mineral productions. Mines 
of iron, lead, silver and coal are worked, and marble is fairly common. The vine is 
carefully cultivated in the valleys; but in the annual production of wine it falls below 
many of the departments. Arrondissements, Grenoble, La Tour-du-Pin, St. Marcellin, 
and Vienne; capital, Grenoble. 


ISERLOHN’, an important manufacturing t. of Prussian Westphalia, is situated ina 
picturesque and mountainous district, on the Baar, s.e. of Dortmund. The industry of 
Iserlohn is chiefly directed to the manufacture of hardware of various kinds, especially 
of brass and bronze articles. Pop. ’90, 22,117. 


ISERNIA (anc. “sernia, a city of the Samnites), a t. of Italy, in the province of 
Campobasso, is situated in a commanding position on the crest of a hill, 44 miles n.e. 
of Gaeta, and is surrounded by scenery of romantic beauty. The modern town con- 
sists chiefly of one long and narrow street, and is surrounded by walls. 

ISHIM, a river of Siberia, an affluent of the Obi. 


ISHMAEL (Heb. Yishmael, ‘‘God will hear”), the first-born of Abraham, by Hagar, 
the Egyptian handmaid of his wife Sarah. His character is found foretold before his 
birth by an angel, who met Hagar sitting by a well in the wilderness on the way to Shur, 
whither she had fled to avoid the harsh treatment of her mistress: ‘‘ And he will be a 
wild [literally, ‘‘a wild ass-”] man; his hand against every man, and every man’s hand 
against him; and he shall dwell in the presence of all his brethren” (Gen. xvi. 12). 
Expelled from his father’s house, along with his mother, when he was about the age of 
15, he went into the southern wilderness, where he grew up to manhood, and became 
famous as an archer. Scripture represents Ishmael in a not unfavorable light, and it 
was predicted that he should become a great nation. This “‘ great nation” is commonly 
believed to be the Arabian; and there isno good reason for doubting that at least the 
northern Arabs—the wild Bedouins who roam over the great wastes between the penin- 
sula of Sinai and the Persian gulf—may, to a certain degree, be the descendants of 
Ishmael. There is, however, not a shadow of reason, as all scholars now admit, for the 
notion that the founders of the great Joktanite and Cushite monarchies in the s. of 
Arabia were of Ishmaelitic origin; and the description given in Scripture of the character 
and habits of Ishmael and his descendants does not in the least apply to these mon- 
archies. The Bedouins of northern and central Arabia, on the other hand, are full of 
Ishmaelitic traditions. Mohammed asserted his descent from Ishmael, and the Moham- 
medan doctors declare that Ishmael, and not Isaac, was offered up in sacrifice—trans- 
ferring the scene of this act from Moriah in Palestine to Mt. Arafat near Mecca. 

ISHPEMING, a city in Marquette co., Mich.; in the upper peninsula, and on the 
Chicago and Northwestern and the Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic railroads; 15 
miles w. of Marquette, on Lake Superior. It is on the Marquette range, one of the 
great iron ranges of the Lake Superior region, and was chartered as a city in 1873. The 
district of Ishpeming contains 14 of the most productive mines in the state, and has 
also veins of gold, silver, and marble. The city has a public library, high school, St. 
John’s school (Roman Catholic), national and state banks, electric lights and street 
railroads, water supply from lake sources, and several churches and periodicals. Pop. 
790, 11,197. 

ISIAC TABLE, a monument much esteemed and quoted by archeologists previous to 
the discovery of hieroglyphics, being a flat, rectangular bronze-plate, inlaid with niello 
and silver, about 4 ft. 8 in. long, by 3 ft. in height. It was sold by a soldier of the 
constable de Bourbon to a locksmith, and bought of the same by cardinal Bembo in 
1527, passed after his death to Modena, and finally to Turin, where it is now deposited. 
It consists of three rows of figures of Egyptian deities and emblems. Its object was 
supposed to have been votive, or even to have been the nativity of the emperor Trajan; 
but it is now recognized as a very late or spurious monument. 


ISIDORE OF CHARAX, b. at Charax on the Tigris; was a geographer, living in 
the ist c. A.D. He wrote a work describing the Romans, Greeks, and Parthians, 
extracts from which are found in Pliny, and fragments published in modern times give 
much information concerning Asiatic geography. 


ISIDORE or SEVILLE (Istporus HisPaLEensts), one of the most distinguished 
ecclesiastics of the 6th century. He is particularly remarkable as among the earliest 
representatives of the church of Spain, and of that great movement in the western 
church by which the doctrinal and moral system of Christianity was brought into har- 
mony with the habits and institutions of those various races and nationalities which, by 
successive immigrations and wars, were eventually erected into the Hispano-Gothic king- 
dom, which exercised so powerful an influence on what is called Latin Christianity. He 
was born about 560 or 570, at Carthagena, where his father, Severianus, was prefect. 
Two of his brothers, Fulgentius and Leander, were, like himself, bishops, the first of 
Carthagena, the second succeeding himself in the see of Seville. The episcopate of Isi- 
dore is rendered notable by the two half-ecclesiastical, half-civil councils of Toledo in 619 
and in 6388, which were held under his presidency, and the canons of which may 
almost be said to have formed the basis of the constitutional law of the Spanisb 
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kingdoms, both for church and for state, down to the great constitutional changes of 
the 15th century. He also collected with the same object all the decrees of councils 
and other church laws anterior to his time. His death, which occurred in 636, forms 
one of the most remarkable scenes in early Chrisiian history. When he became sensible 
of the approach of death, he summoned his flock to his bedside, exhorted them to 
mutual forbearance and charity, prayed their forgiveness for all his own shortcomings 
in his duty, and directed all his property to be distributed among the poor. His works, 
which are in the most various departments of knowledge—theological, ascetical, liturgi- 
cal, scriptural, historical, philosophical, and even philological—were first published in 
1580; but the most complete edition is that of Arevalo,7 vols. 4to (Rome, 1797-1808). 
We are indebted to Isidore for many fragments of Greek and Latin authors, among the 
number several of whom hardly any other remains have been preserved. 


ISIDO'RIAN DECRE'TALS, also called Fatsk DECRETALS, a spurious compilation of 
the 9th c., which, by a singular combination of circumstances, obtained currency in the 
western church, and continued for several centuries to enjoy unquestioned authority. 
Up to the 9th c., the only authentic collection of decretals, that of Dionysius Exiguus, 
commenced with the decrees of pope Siricius in the end of the 4th century. The 
so-called Isidorian decretals stretch back through the predecessors of Siricius up to 
Clement himself, and comprise no fewer than 59 decrees or epistles anterior to the time 
of Siricius. In a later part of the Isidorian collection, moreover, are interpolated nearly 
40 similar documents, unknown till the time of that compilation. All these documents 
are presented not merely as authentic, but as the genuine productions of the particular 
popes to whom they are attributed. The subject-matter of these decretals is most 
diversified, comprising the authority and privileges of the pope, the whole system of the 
hierarchy, with the relations of its several orders to each other and to the common head. 
In all, there is a strong and systematic assumption of the papal supremacy; but it is at 
the same time more than doubtful whether the direct object of the author was the 
exaltation of the papal prerogative. It is much more likely that the object was to 
protect the rights of bishops against the arbitrary rule of the metropolitans. Dean Mil- 
man thinks it probable that the author believed that he ‘‘ was not asserting for Rome 
any prerogative which Rome herself had not claimed” (Latin Christianity, ii. 878). 
Catholic historians, indeed, go further, and while they admit and denounce the clumsy 
fraud, contend that the easy and universal acceptance which the decretals met, furnishes 
the strongest presumption that the discipline which they have elaborated and methodized, 
was already in full possession, although without the formal and written law which the 
daring adventurer attempted to provide in the decretals of the early pontifts. 

It is curious that the author, the place, and the date of this singular forgery are still 
matter of uncertainty. It is certain that it did not come from Rome; and the most 
probable conjecture assigns its origin to Mentz, at some time between the years 840 and 
847. It was introduced under the name of Isidore of Seville, as a part of the genuine 
collection known as his, and was believed to have been brought from Spain by Riculf, 
the archbishop of Mentz. It is hardly possible, in an age of discussion like ours, to 
doubt that, when the decretals first appeared, even the most superficial inquiry, or the 
slightest critical investigations of the historical sources, would have sufficed to detect 
the fraud. ‘‘It is impossible,” says dean Milman, ‘‘to deny that at least by citing with- 
out reserve or hesitation, the Roman pontiffs gave their deliberate sanction to this great 
historic fraud; and yet it is equally impossible to fix the limit beyond which, in an age 
so uncritical, literary or historical credulity might not be carried without provoking its 
susceptibility, or disturbing its peace. 

From the first circulation of the false decretals downto the 15th c., no doubts were 
raised regarding them. Nicholas of Cusa and cardinal Turrecremata were the first to 
question their genuineness; but after the reformation, the question was fully opened. 
The centuriators of Magdeburg demonstrated their utterly apocryphal character. A 
reply was attempted by Father de la Torre; but the question may be said to have been 
finally settled by Blondel.—See Milman’s Latin Christianity, ii. 370-80; Walther’s 
Kirchenrecht, p. 155; Gfrorer’s Kirchengeschichte; Farrar’s Lives of the Fathers (1889). 


I'SINGLASS. See GELATINE. 


I'SIS, the name of an Egyptian deity, the sister and wife of Osiris, called by that 
people Hes, daughter of Seb or Chronos, and Nu or Rhea; according to other versions, 
of Hermes and Rhea, born on the 4th day of the Epagomene, or five days added to the 
Egyptian year of 360 days. After the murder of Osiris by Typhon, and the throwing of 
him in a coffin into the Tanitic mouth of the Nile on the 17th Athyr, Isis was informed 
of the deed by the Pans and Satyrs, and went into mourning at Coptos; and hearing 
from some children where the chest had been thrown, proceeded to seek for it in company 
with Anubis, and discovered it inclosed in a tamarisk column in the palace of Malcander, 
at Byblos; and sitting down at a fountain in grief, was discovered by the ambrosial 
scent of her hair, and invited to the court by the queen Astarte, to nurse her children. 
One of these she fed with her finger, and endeavored to render immortal by placing him 
in flames, while she herself, under the form of a swallow, flew round the column and 
bemoaned her fate. Having obtained the column, Isis took out the chest of Osiris, 
wrapped it in linen, and lamented so deeply that the youngest of the queen’s sons died 
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of fright. She then set forth with the chest and eldest sou to Egypt, dried up the river 
Pheedrus on her way, and killed with her glances the eldest son, named Maneros, who had 
spied her secret grief in the desert. Having deposited the chest in a secret place she pro- 
ceeded to Buto to Horus; but Typhon discovered the chest, and divided the body into 
28 or 26 portions, and scattered it over the country. These the goddess again sought, 
and found, except the phallus, which had been eaten by fish; and wherever she found 
any of the limbs, she set up a tablet, or sent an embalmed portion, deposited in a figure 
of the god, to the principal cities of Egypt, each of which subsequently claimed to be 
the true birthplace of Osiris. After the battle of Horus and Typhon, Isis liberated 
Typhon, and had her diadem torn off, and replaced by one in the shape of a cow. She 
was the mother of Haroris by Osiris before her birth, and of Harpocrates after the 
death of Osiris. She buried Osiris at Phile. The monarch Rhampsinitus played at 
dice with her in Hades. Her soul was supposed to have passed into the star Sothis or 
Sirius. Her worship was universal throughout Egypt; she was particularly worshiped 
at Philze and at Bubastis, where a special festival was celebrated to her; and her tears 
were supposed to cause the inundation of the Nile. Another festival was celebrated to 

her at the harvest. 

In the monuments she is called the goddess-mother, the mistress of heaven, sister 
and wife of Osiris, and nurse of Horus, the mourner of her brother, the eye of the sun, 
and regent of the gods. In her terrestrial character, she wears upon her head tie throne 
which represented her name; in her celestial, the disk and horns, or tall plumes. She 
{s often seen suckling Horus; sometimes she has the head of a cow, indicating her 
identity with the cow Athor, of whom the sun was born. Occasionally she is identified 
with other female deities, such as Pasht. On her head she wears the vulture symbol of 
maternity. Her attributes were assumed by the queens of Egypt, and Cleopatra sat and 
gare grrbanees in the character of the youthful Isis. See illus., EaypTran Derrtrms, 
vol. V. 

The worship of Isis was introduced into Rome by Sulla (86 8B.c.) from Tithorea, 
and shared the fate of that of other Egyptian deities, being associated with that of 
Serapis, Anubis, and others, and the temples from time to time destroyed. It flourished 
under the Flavians and Hadrian. At this time Isis was represented with a sistrum or 
rattle, a bucket, and a dress with a fringed border, knotted at the chest. On the Alex- 
andrian coins, Isis appears as Pharia, before the Pharos, holding a full sail. The festi- 
vals, seclusion, rules of chastity, attracted many followers, but the worship was not 
altogether considered reputable by the Romans. It was more extended and respected 
in Asia Minor and the provinces, but fell before Christianity (891 a.p.). Isis was wor- 
shiped as the giver of dreams, and in the twofold character of restorer of health and 
inflicter of diseases. 

The myth of Isis, as given by Plutarch, appears to be a fusion of Egyptian and Phe- 
nician traditions, and the esoterical explanations offered by that writer and others show 
the high antiquity and unintelligibility of her name. She was thought to mean the 
cause, seat, or the earth, to be the same as the Egyptian Neith or Minerva, and Athor 
or Venus; to be the Greek Demeter or Ceres, Hecate, or even Io. Many monuments 
have been found of this goddess, and a temple at Pompeii, and a hymn in her honor at 
Antioch. The representations of her under the Roman empire are most numerous, Isis 
having, in the pantheistic spirit of the age, been compared with and figured as all the prin- 
cipal goddesses of the Pantheon.—Plutarch, De IJside; Herod. ii. c. 59; Ovid, Met. ix. 
776; Bunsen, Hgypt’s Place, i. p. 418; Wilkinson, sir G., Mann. and Cust., iii. 276, iv. 
866; Birch, Gall. Ant. p. 31. 


ISIS. See THAMES. 


ISKANDEROON’, or ALEXANDRETTA, a seaport of Asiatic Turkey, on the coast of 
Syria, is situated on a gulf of the same name, and is the seaport of Aleppo. Its harbor 
is the best on the Syrian coast; but the town itself, though much improved within late 
years, is still poor and miserable. Numerous vessels of large tonnage, and with cargoes 
the value of which is considerably upwards of a million sterling, annually enter and 
clear the port. Grain, silk, cotton, and fruits are exported; and the chief imports are 
rice, corn, salt, and goods of British manufacture. Pop. 7,000. 


ISKELIB, or ESKILUP, at. of Asiatic Turkey, in the vilayet of Anatolia, near the 
Kizil-Irmak, 92 m. s.s.w. of Sinope. There are several mosques and a ruinous castle 
on the top of a bold and naked limestone rock. In the neighborhood are sepulchral 
caverns, some of which are sculptured. Pop. 5,000. 


ISLA, José FRANCISCO DE, 1703-81; b. Spain; a Jesuit preacher and satirist, a man 
of acute wit and intense humor. He ridiculed a religious festival at Salamanca and a 
royal pageant at Pampeluna by an ironical eulogy so artfully disguised that at first it 
was regarded as an honest adulation, but upon its burlesque character becoming known, 
he was compelled to leave the city. His most important satire was The Life of the Popu- 
lar Preacher, Fray Gerundio, in whose adventures he held up to public contempt the 
ignorance and audacity of the itinerant friars of the time. It was condemned in 1760 
by the inquisition on the clamor of the lower clergy, but his popularity saved him from 
personal persecution. His poem Cicero is rich and pungent in sarcasm. 
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IS‘LA DE LEON’. See SAN FERNANDO. 


IS’LA DE NEGROS, one of the group of islands in the Malay archipelago known as 
the Philippines. It is about 140 m. long, and averages 25 m. in width, of volcanic 
origin, with a population of 226,000, in scattered Spanish settlements, 


ISLA DE PI’NOS, an almost circular island, of 1200 sq. m. and 2067 inhabitants, lies 
off the s. coast of the queen of the Antilles, pretty nearly on the meridian of the capital, 
Havana, It has quarries of magnificent marble, and is celebrated for its excellent 
climate, exuberant fertility, rich mines, and valuable timber. 


ISLAM, or EstAm (Arab.), the proper name of the Mohammedan religion; designating 
complete and entire submission of body and soul to God, his will and his service, as 
well as to all those articles of faith, commands, and ordinances revealed to and ordained 
by Mohammed the prophet (see MOHAMMEDANISM). Islam, it is held, was once the 
religion of all men; but whether wickedness and idolatry came into the world after the 
murder of Abel, or at the time of Noah, or only after Amru Ibn Lohai, one of the first 
and greatest idolaters of Arabia, are moot-points among Moslim (a word derived from 
Islam) theologians. Every child, it is believed, is born in Islam, or the true faith, and 
would continue in it till the end were it not for the wickedness of its parents, ‘‘ who 
misguide it early, and lead it astray to Magism (see GUEBERS), Judaism, or Christian- 
ity.” See KorAn; MoHAMMED. 


ISLAMABAD’. Sce CHITTAGONG. 


ISLAND (Ang.-Sax. zgland, ‘‘ properly, eye-land, a spot of land surrounded by water, 
as the eye in the face’—Wedgewood; Ice, ey, Dan. de, meaning isle, and akin to eye; 
the s in island crept in through the influence of Fr. zs/e, derived from Lat. znswla), in 
geography, land surrounded with water. New Holland is sometimes regarded as a con- 
tinent, and sometimes as an island; so that the distinction of the terms is somewhat 
vague; even the great eastern and western continents are surrounded with water. In 
the ocean between New Holland and Asia, and to the eastward, islands are more nume- 
rous than anywhere else in the world. There, also, the largest islands are found. 
Excluding New Holland, the largest islands known are Borneo and perhaps Greenland; 
after these, New Guinea, Madagascar, Sumatra, and Great Britain. Islands are often 
in groups, and when the number is great, the assemblage is called an archipelago. Some 
islands have the appearance of intimate geological connection with the continents near 
which they are situated, and some of such connection with each other that they seem as 
if they were the remaining parts of a former continent; others, generally of a more circu- 
lar form, have their geological character more complete in itself. In the South seas 
there are two very distinct classes of islands, the one mountainous, and often with 
active volcanoes; the other low and flat, formed of coral. See Corau ISLANDS. 


ISLAND, a n. western co. of Washington, comprising the two islands Whidby 
and Camano, and bordering on the strait of Juan de Fuca; formed Jan. 6, 1853; area, 
220 sq.m.; pop. 90, 1787. Whidby is 40 m. long, but quite narrow, and noted for its 
fertility and salubrity. The staple products are grass, barley, wool, and potatoes. The 
county is partly covered with forests. Co.seat, Coupeville. 


ISLANDS, MyrnicaL. See MyTHICAL ISLANDS. 


ISLANDS or THE BLESSED were, according to a very old Greek myth, certain 
happy isles situated towards the edge of the western ocean, where the favorites of the 
gods, rescued from death, dwelt in joy, and possessed everything in abundance that 
could contribute to it. 


ISLAY, an island on the w. coast of Scotland, belonging to the group of the Inner 
Hebrides, and to the co. of Argyle, lies w. of the peninsula of Kintyre, from which it is 
distant about 15 m., and s.w. of the islands of Jura, from which it is separated by a strait 
called the sound of Islay. Greatest length 25m.; greatest breadth, 17 m.; area, about 220 
sq.m.; pop. 91, 73875. In the n. the island is hilly, and along the eastern shore runs a 
ridge rising from 800 to 1400 ft. in height. The central and western districts are 
undulating or flat. Agriculture has of late years been greatly improved; the number 
of acres under cultivation is about 22,000, and abundant crops are produced. There are 
eight distilleries on the island, which produce about 400,000 gallons of whisky annually. 
Chief exports: black cattle, sheep, whisky, and limestone. 


ISLAY, PUERTO DE, a port on the coast of the department of Arequipa, Peru, on a 
bluff surrounded by desert, from which the Cerro Islay rises to a height of about 3200 
feet. A railroad from Puno to the neighboring town Mollendo has taken away much 
of its trade. Pop. about 500. 


_ ISLE ADAM, L’ a town in the department of Seine-et-Oise, on the Oise river, which 
is here crossed by two old bridges, and on the Northern railway. It has a fine church 
ee from the 16th century, also quarries and manufactures of porcelain. Pop. ’91, 
ISLE LA MOTTE, an island 6 m. long in lake Champlain, forming the township of 
Isle la Motte, Grand Island co., Vt. It is 30m. n. of Burlington. Pop. ’90, 551. 
ISLE OF DOGS. See Dogs, ISLE or. 
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ISLE OF FRANCE. See Mauritius. \ 
ISLE OF MAN. See MAN, ISLE oF. 
ISLE OF WIGHT, ENGLAND, See Wient, ISLE or, 


ISLE OF WIGHT, a co. in s.e. Va. on James River, and bounded on the w. by Black- 
water River; 3800 sq.m.; pop. °90, 11,318. The surface is well wooded; the soil is 
sandy ; the products chiefly corn and pork. Co. seat, Isle of Wight. 


ISLE ROYALE, a co. of Michigan, including the island of the same name, 
together with several smaller islands in lake Superior, n.w. of Keweenaw point. Isle 
Royale island, 40 m. long, is extensively covered with trees, and abounds in copper and 
other minerals. The county is remarkable for the interesting discoveries made of the 
relics of a prehistoric people to whom the use of copper was known. Some of their 
excavations, propped up with huge wooden supports, show a wonderful knowledge of 
the art of mining. Area 215 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 135. 

ISLES, Lorps oF Toe. The lords of the Isles are famous in poetry and romance, 
but no proper historical account of them has yet been written, and itis difficult to dis- 
criminate between truth and fable in the various notices which have been preserved. 
The western islands of Scotland, or Hebrides, as they were afterwards called, originally 
a portion of the domains of the Scots and Picts, were afterwards subdued by the Nor- 
wegians. When Scotland became consolidated into one monarchy, its kings endeavored 
to wrest the islands from the Norsemen; and during the contest which ensued, the 
various chiefs sometimes professed allegiance to the king of Scotland, and sometimes to 
the king of Norway, or their own more immediate superior, who ruled in Man. The 
Scottish supremacy was finally established by the victory of Largs, in the reign of Alex- 
ander III., and the final cession of the islands by Magnus, son of Haco, king of Norway, 
made in the year 1266. By that treaty, all the islands of the Scottish seas, except those 
of Orkney and Zetland, were surrendered to Scotland. Man was conquered by the 
English during the wars of the succession, but the other islands remained subject to the 
Scottish sovereigns. The first name which generally appears in the lists of the lords of 
the Isles, as distinct from the kings of Man, is Somerled; and the great chiefs who after- 
wards held the islands and portions of the mainland near them, claimed descent from 
this powerful lord. He appears prominently in Scottish history in the middle of the 
12th c., during the reigns of David I., and his grandson and successor, Malcolm IV. 
How he acquired his great authority is not precisely known. Even the race to which 
he belonged is uncertain; probably, like most of his subjects, he was of mixed descent, 
Norwegian and Celtic. His sister was married to Malcolm Mac-Heth, the head of the 
great Celtic family of Murray, who has been confounded by most Scottish writers with 
the impostor Wimund, and whose true history has been explained by Mr. E. W. Robert- 
son in his Scotland under her Early Kings. In the year 1164 Somerled landed on the 
coast of Renfrew, at the head of his subjects of Argyle and the Isles, and was defeated 
and slain. His dominions seem to have been divided among his three sons—Dugal, 
Angus, and Reginald or Ronald. The descendants of Dugal became lords of Argyle 
and Lorne; and those of Reginald, lords of the Isles. Reginald is said to have been suc- 
ceeded by Donald, and Donald by Angus Mor, who was the father of Angus Og. We 
know from Barbour that Angus of the Isles, ‘‘lord and leader of Kintyre,” gave his 
fealty to Bruce when most hardly pressed at the beginning of his reign, receiving him 
into his castle of Dunaverty, and that he afterwards fought under the great king at Ban- 
nockburn. This chief is the hero of The Lord of the Isles, but his name, as Scott tells 
us, ‘‘ has been ewphonie gratia, exchanged for that of Ronald.” John of the Isles, son 
of Angus, married, first, his cousin, Amy of the Isles, and secondly, Margaret, daughter 
of king Robert II.; and among his descendants by these marriages are said to be the 
McDonalds of Sleat, Keppoch, Glengarry, and Clanranald. During the troubled and 
disastrous reign of David I1., John of the Isles was able to maintain himself in a state of 
practical independence of the Scottish crown. He was at last, however, obliged to sub- 
mit. He met David at Inverness in 1869, and gave hostages for his fidelity. His suc- 
cessor was Donald, his eldest son by Margaret of Scotland, and the most powerful of all 
the Island lords. He set the kings of Scotland at defiance, and made treaties as an 
independent sovereign with the kings of England. He married Margaret, daughter of 
Euphemia, countess of Ross. Margaret’s brother, Alexander, earl of Ross, by his 
marriage with the daughter of the regent Albany, left an only child, who became a nun. 
Donald claimed the earldom in his wife’s right; and when this claim was refused by the 
regent, he prepared to maintain it by force. Taking possession of Ross, he marched at 
the head of a large army from Inverness, through Murray and Strathbogie, entered the 
Garioch, and threatened to destroy the burgh of Aberdeen. At Harlaw (q.v.), near 
Inverury, he was encountered on St. James’s eve, 1411, by a Lowland army much 
inferior in number, commanded by Alexander Stewart, earl of Mar. The action was 
fiercely contested, and, though not decisive in itself, the lord of the Isles retreated, and 
all the advantages of the combat remained with Mar. This engagement, famous in 
history and song, probably saved the Lowlands of Scotland from Celtic supremacy, 
Donald was soon afterwards obliged to surrender the earldom of Ross, and to submit to 
the regent. He was succeeded by his son, Alexander. This lord, like other great Scot- 
tish nobles, was seized and imprisoned by James I., who was determined to allow no 
tule in Scotland except his own. When restored to liberty, he again broke out into 
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insurrection, but his army was routed; and in order to obtain pardon, he appeared at 
the altar of the church of Holyrood, and kneeling half-clothed before the king, pre- 
sented his sword, and implored forgiveness. - After a short imprisonment he was again 
pardoned. Upon his mother’s death, he assumed the style of earl of Ross, and seems to 
have been in possession of the earldom. He was succeeded as earl of Ross and lord of 
the Isles by John, his eldest son. John, like his predecessors, acted as if he were an 
independent sovereign rather than a vassal of the king of Scots. He entered into a con- 
federacy with the earls of Douglas and Crawford, the one, the most powerful nobleman 
in the s., the other, in the center of Scotland; and had they acted together with prompt- 
ness and determination, the house of Stewart might have ceased to reign. In Oct., 1461, 
at his castle of Artornish, on the coast of Argyle, he granted a commission to his kins- 
man Ronald, and Duncan, archdeacon of the Isles, to enter into a treaty with Edward 
IV. of England. By that treaty, which was concluded in the following year, he agreed 
to become liegeman to Edward, and to assist him in conquering Scotland. He was 
attainted more than once, and finally was obliged to resign the earldom of Ross, which 
was annexed to the crown. This took place July 10, 1476, and John was at the same 
time created lord of the Isles. He is said to have died in 1498. After his decease, the 
title of lord of the Isles was assumed by Donald the bastard, son of Angus of the Isles, 
an illegitimate son of John, lord of the Isles; and several chiefs were attainted in 1508 
and 1505 for supporting his claims. In July, 1545, another Donald, styling himself earl 
of Ross and lord of the Isles, presiding in a sort of Highland parliament, granted com- 
mission to the bishop elect of the Isles and another person to enter into a treaty with the 
earl of Lennox, then acting for Henry VIII. of England. This document is given by 
Mr. Tytler, the historian of Scotland, who remarks that ‘‘it is a diplomatic curiosity, 
not one of the Highland chieftains, eighteen in number, being able to write his name.” 
In a paper addressed by the Highland commissioners to the privy council of England, 
they speak of their constituents as ‘‘ the auld enemies to the realm of Scotland,” the very 
name by which the Scottish parliament was wont to speak of the English. Various 
persons, claiming to be descendants of John, earl of Ross, assumed the style of lord of 
the Isles; but the title does not appear to have been recognized after his decease, except 
as annexed to the crown. The eldest son of the Scottish sovereign has generally used 
the style of lord of the Isles, along with his other titles. 


ISLES OF SHOALS, a cluster of 8 barren rocky islands in the Atlantic ocean, off 
the coast of New Hampshire, 10m. s.e. of Portsmouth. The two largest are Appledore, 
containing 400 acres, and Star, 150. On these are large hotels for visitors, who resort 
there for the sea air, boating, and fishing. A steamer runs daily from Portsmouth. On 
‘White island is a revolving light 87 ft. above the sea. These islands are inhabited by a 
few fishermen. 

ISLINGTON, a suburb of London, but so closely connected with it as to form part 
ef it, is situated 2m. n. of St. Paul’s. Pop. in 1851, 95,829; in 1861, 155,341; in 1881, 
282,628; in 1891, 319,143; it is remarkable for the number of its religious, educational, 
and benevolent institutions. 

ISLIP, a town in Suffolk co., N. Y.; on Long Island, Great South bay, and the Long 
Island railroad; containing the villages of Bayshare, Islip, Oakdale, Sayville, Bayport, 
Edgewood, Brentwood, and Central Islip. It is a favorite summer resort; has numer- 
ous hotels, boarding houses, and costly residences, including the Oakdale summer es- 
tate of W. K. Vanderbilt, and contains the extensive trout preserve and hunting grounds 
of the Southside Sportman’s club. Pop. ’90, 8783. 

ISMAIL, a t. and river port in the Russian government of Bessarabia, on the n. 
bank of the Kilia branch of the Danube, about 40 m. from the mouth of that river. 
It was taken and destroyed by Suvorof in Dec., 1790; came into possession of Rus- 
sia in 1812; was assigned to Moldavia by the treaty of Paris, 1856; and was trans- 
ferred to Russia again by the Berlin Congress of 1878. It carries on an important trade 
in corn, as well as a considerable general trade. Pop. ’89, 34,508. 

ISMAILIA. See Suez CANAL. 

ISMAILIS, is the name of a very advanced ‘‘free-thinking” Mohammedan sect, of the 
Shiite branch of Islam (see SurrrEs), which sprang up in the 9th c. A.D., and spread 
throughout Mohammedanism. Recognizing Ali alone as the rightful successor of the 
prophet, they held Abu Bekr, Omar, Othman, Moawia, to be usurpers, and counted 
their imams, or representative prophets, from Ali only. The seventh imam was one 
Ismail, who lived about 150 Hedjrah (772 a.p.), the son of Jafar Assadik, or rather of 
his son, Mohammed. He was supposed to be the righteous prophet, the only orthodox, 
spiritual head. The notion of the imam, in general, is that of an ever-living, though, at 
times, hidden, supreme guide of the people, who, after a time, is restored to humanity, 
or at least to the believing part of it. A prayer, preserved to us by Ibn Chaldun, will 
best show the peculiar notion connected with this belief, to which no small part of 
Islam confessed. Every evening, a certain number of imamiehs prayed: ‘‘O imam, 
appear unto us! Humanity is awaiting thee; for righteousness and truth have perished, 
and the world is gone down in darkness and violence. Appear unto us, that we may, 
through thee, return unto God’s mercy.”’ It was thought, in fact, that Ali himself had 
reappeared in every imam, and that he would descend again, some day, ‘‘from the 
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clouds,” to unite all believers, and to restore the pure faith. The real importance of 
this sect, which had existed unobserved for some time, dates from Abdallah Ibn Mai- 
mun, whose father had been executed for professing materialistic doctrines, and trying 
to turn people away from the doctrines of Islam. Abdallah seems to have practically 
carried out his father’s notions, but more cautiously. He is described by the Arabic 
writers as an utterly irreligious and unscrupulous materialist or ‘‘ Zendik.” The Mes- 
siah, whom he preached, stood higher than Mohammed himself, and though he did not 
exactly reject the Koran en bloc, he yet contrived to allegorize and symbolize away nearly 
all its narratives and precepts. But the systematic way in which Abdallah went to 
work, in trying to undermine, and eventually to abrogate, all Islam, and, as his biogra- 
phers have it, to replace it by materialism, atheism, and immorality, is very remarkable 
indeed. 

He established missionary schools; and the instructions given to the young mission- 
aries were artfully designed to win over not merely all the different Mohammedan sects, 
both Sunnites and Shiites, but also Jews and Christians. The missionary’s (dai’s) first 
task was to win for himself the perfect confidence of the proselyte to be, by the affec- 
tation of great orthodoxy, and by a vast display of pious learning, chiefly Koranic. 
The disciple is by degrees to be cross-examined on difficult passages, on their ‘‘spir- 
itual meaning,” and on some points touched upon belonging to the physical sciences. 
Only matters of acknowledged obscurity and uncertainty are chosen as subjects of dis- 
course, matters the real understanding of which belongs exclusively to the ‘‘ aristocracy 
of learning.” Generally, the youth is so deeply impressed with the erudition displayed, 
the expectations raised, the mystery, and the rest, that he will follow gladly to the end. 
But, at times, the missionary meets with a less docile subject, a man who may be accus- 
tomed to discussions on these topics, who may have pondered over these things him- 
_ self: the dai shall appear to accommodate himself to such a one’s views, applaud all he 
says, and thus ingratiate himself with him; all the while taking care to show himself 
well informed on those points which may be in favor with his disciple, and that mode 
of faith which he professes. All this is to be done very carefully, lest the other might 
‘‘suspect and betray.” The ordinary individual, on the other hand, is, after the first 
preliminaries, to be told that religion is a secret science, that most people know nothing 
of it, or utterly misunderstand it, that if the Moslems knew what degree of science God 
has imparted to the imams, by quite a special favor, there would no longer be any dis- 
sensions among them. ‘The disciple, whose curiosity has by that time been fully roused, 
is then to be instructed in a few allegorical interpretations of both the practice and 
theory of the Koran; and when he is convinced of the desirability to know more, and 
everything that the master knows, the latter is merely to point out to him that all this 
knowledge belonged of right to all Islam, but that the wickedness and perverseness of 
those who followed the wrong successor, has caused all dissension and infidelity in the 
community of the believers. It is the imams who are the dispensers of the right inter- 
pretation, not people’s own reason and judgment. 

For the religion of Mohammed, they were to tell the disciple at this stage, was not a 
thing easy tocomprehend. It did not mean to flatter the senses, or to dazzle-by outward 
signs. It was, on the contrary, a difficult, the most difficult matter. Only angels of the 
first rank, or a prophet specially chosen, or a faithful servant whose heart God had 
searched and found true, were worthy of bearing this most precious of all burdens. 
By these and other speeches, the ordinary disciple is soon brought to revere and to 
admire the dai beyond all other men around him, upon whom he henceforth only looks 
as inferior beings and infidels, and bis desire of knowing more or all becomes passionate. 
But hitherto the procedure has been discreet. All that was desired in this first prelimi- 
nary stage, was to unsettle the man’s faith. The preparatory questions put to the neo- 
phyte were so contrived as completely to puzzle and bewilder him (e.g.—Why did 
God take seven days to the creation of the world? Why are there 12 wells and 12 
months? What is the figure of your soul?); and if the missionaries themselves pro- 
ceeded to answer them, it was by allegorizing interpretations of the Koran, the Sunnah, 
and the laws. But they used the common artifice of stopping short just in the middle 
of an explanation, for they said, when pressed to continue: ‘‘ These things are not lightly 
to be communicated; God always requires a pledge first. If you will swear into my 
hands, with the most solemn and inviolable oaths, never to divulge our secret, never to 
give any assistance to our adversaries, never to lay a trap for us, and never to speak to 
us unless for the purpose of telling us the truth, then I will tell you more.” When, if 
the neophyte has taken the requisite oath—and it is only at the very commencement of 
the initiation that oaths are of any moment to the Ismaili—he is further asked to contri- 
bute a certain sum of money, as a pledge for his sincerity. Should the convert, how- 
ever, exhibit the slightest degree of reluctance either'in swearing or in paying, he is 
instantly given up by the dai—‘‘a prey to the never-to-be-solved doubts of his heart.” 

Thus far the jirst preliminary degree. In the second, the missionary begins to initiate 
the neophyte’s mind into the doctrines of the Imamat—i.e., to prove to him, by argu- 
ments and proofs best adapted to his mind, how the understanding of God’s religion can 
only be accomplished by following the revelations given to and communicated by certain 
special delegates; whose names are communicated to him in the third degree. There 
are, he is told, seven such imams, as there are (according to the Koran, Sur. 65, 12) 
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seven planets, seven heavens, seven earths—viz., Ali, Hassan, Husein, Ali Zein Alabidin, 
Mohammed Albakir, Jafar Assadik, Ismail. In the fowrth degree, the proselyte learns 
that the number of the prophets, whose task it was to abrogate at different periods the 
ancient forms of faith, and to substitute new laws, is also seven, like that of the imams; 
that each of them had a ‘‘ companion,” to whom he confided his whole dispensation and 
its sacred meanings, and that the latter communicated the same in a secret manner, and 
by oral tradition, to another man after him, who again handed it down to a successor; 
until, after a string of seven such ‘‘successors,” or samet (silent ones), in contradistinc- 
tion to the prophet (natk) or speaking, teaching one, a new imam is born. The tra- 
ditional chain has thus never been broken. After seven times seven such successions of 
prophets and their ‘‘ silent” successors—during which seven religions were successively 
abrogated—there appeared the last and crowning prophet, who abrogated all the religions 
that were before him, and who is the “‘ chief of the last century”—the last natik. These 
seven are: (1) Adam, with his companion (‘‘Soos”) Seth; (2) Noah, with Sem; (3) 
Abraham, with Ismael; (4) Moses, with Aaron. The last of the seven ‘‘silent ones” 
that followed him was John, the son of Zachariah. The 5th is Jesus, the son of Mary, 
with Simon ‘‘ Kepha’—by them supposed to be Arabic = purity. The 6th of the 
‘* speaking prophets” is Mohammed, the son of Abdallah; with him was Ali, the son of 
Abu Talib; and he was followed by six other ‘‘ silent ones,” who transmitted to each 
other the secret mysteries of his religion; the last of whom was Ismail, the son of Jafar 
Sadik. The 7th of the prophets is the ‘‘ chief” or ‘‘master of the century.” In him 
culminate and are completed all those sciences which are called ‘‘the sciences of the 
primeval ones.” It is he who has first fully opened up the inner and mystic meaning of 
the words of faith; from him, to the exclusion of every one else, their explanation is to 
be received. He, and he alone, is to be followed, obeyed, and trusted in all things. By 
utterly submitting to his words and teachings alone, man is in the right path. All the 
prophets and all their teachings without exception before him are abrogated through him 
and by him. 

In the jifth degree, the Koran and its precepts are made the subjects of discussion. 
It is proved to the convert how utterly wrong and foolish it is to interpret the words in 
their usual sense. Here, again, great subtlety is brought to bear upon the disciple. if 
he be a Persian, he is told that the Arabs are the oppressors of his country, upon which, 
with other humiliations, they have also imposed the slavish worship of this book. If he 
be an Arab, his mind is wrought up against the Persians, who, he is told, have appro- 
priated to themselves the pontificate and the sovereignty that by rights belonged to tie 
Arabs. He is then instructed in a multitude of mystical relations of things depending 
apon numbers. ; 

The practical religious instruction begins with the sivth degree, into which the neo- 
phyte only enters when fully prepared in his mind to deny all positive religion, and 
when he has given the most undoubted pledges of his discretion and silence. Every 
Koranic precept is now allegorized. Prayer, tithes, pilgrimage, legal purity, and other 
religious observances, are cautiously and systematically interpreted to mean certain 
spiritual things only. These precepts, the missionary explains, have only been estab- 
lished ‘‘ as enigmas by the philosophical prophets and imams, who saw in them the only 
means of keeping the common people in dependence, of exciting them to actions useful 
to society, of preventing them from hurting each other, and committing gross crimes.” 
But by slow degrees, the philosophers, Plato, Aristotle, Pythagoras, and their systems 
are introduced to the neophyte. They and their systems are contrasted with the prophet 
and the imams, and their dicta. The result is represented as by no means flattering to 
the latter. He is distinctly shown the absurdity of a blind belief in so-called historical 
traditions; it is made clear to him how hearsays and legends differ from reason and the 
full and free action of the logical faculties: in this way the open contempt with which 
the imams themselves are then spoken of, no longer shocks the disciple to any very 
great extent. 

The seventh degree paves the way for the negation of God’s unity, which is fully 
carried out in the eighth. Here the Demiurgos, i.e., a second god, but little inferior to 
the Supreme Being, is the real creator of all things. The first cause, or the ‘‘ pre-ex- 
isting,” has neither hands nor attributes; no one is to talk of him, or to render him any 
worship. Much as this part of the doctrine has given cause to discussions within the 
bosom of the Ismailis themselves, it is yet scarcely doubtful that it is the notion of the 
Demiurgos that has crept in here. Hamza himself speaks of this ‘‘ pre-existence” as the 
Word, or Logos (q.v.), although nothing can be more obscure than the manner in which 
this most abstruse dogma is either explained or denied by the different doctors. The 
Koran and the ‘‘ word of God” are then taken in hand, and explained to the proselyte in 
a fashion very different from the one he had been accustomed to before. The resurrec- 
tion, the end of the world, the supreme judgment, the distribution of rewards and 
punishments, are treated as allegorical or mystical symbols of the revolutions of the 
stars and the universe, which follow each other periodically, and of the destruction and 
reproduction of all things terrestrial, such as physical science and philosophy teach. 
The ninth and concluding degree of initiation frees the proselyte from all and every 
restraint with regard to his belief. He may, and some do, adopt the system of Manes 
(see Largs), of the Magi (q.v.), of Aristotle or Plato, or he may proceed eclectically with 
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them all. As to the notions previously instilled into his mind with regard to the 
prophets or the imams, he is now led to look upon all those ‘‘ inspired” people as without 
exception inferior to Mohammed ben Ismail, the chief and doctor of the last period. 
The disciple learns, at this stage, that no miracle has ever been performed by any one of 
them; that the prophet is merely a man distinguished by his purity and the perfection 
of his intelligence, and that this purity of his intelligence is precisely what is called 
‘‘prophecy.” God throws into the prophet’s mind what pleases him, and that is what 
is understood by ‘‘ Word of God.” ‘The prophet clothes this Word afterwards with flesh 
and bones, and communicates it to the creatures. He establishes by this means the 
systems of religious institutions which appear to him the most advantageous for the 
ruling of men; but these institutions and behests are but temporary, and intended for 
the preservation of order and worldly interests. No man who knows need practice any 
single one of them; to him, his knowledge suftices. 

As to Mohammed, the son of Ismail, of whom the proselyte is told at first that he 
will reappear in this world—he is afterwards represented to him as merely destined to 
reappear in his doctrine, by means of the propagation of his pure philosophy by the ~ 
mouth of his disciples and apostles. As to the Arabs themselves, the missionaries teach 
that God abhors them, on account of their having killed Husein, the son of Ali, and 
that he has therefore taken from the caliphs the Imamat, as he took from the Israelites 
the prophetical succession, when they had killed their prophets. 

Thus the creed of the Ismailis had been gradually built up. Many changes were 
introduced into it at different times, and among them this very important one: that the 
person of Mohammed, the son of Ismail, itself was changed for another, a descendant 
of Abdallah, the son of Maimun Kaddah. 

The two principal writers on this subject are Makrizi and Nowairi; to the latter of 
whom the greater part of the foregoing information is due. He has preserved for us at 
length the very curious oath imposed upon the proselytes at the beginning of the initia- 
tion; and also certain instructions reserved for the missionary himself, whicn simply 
teach him to ‘‘be all things to all men.” The following is a characteristic sample: 
‘Then, again, there will be those to whom you must preach the belief in a living 
Imam. Say Mohammed ben Ismail is alive at this moment. Be very gentle and very 
modest with them; pretend to despise gold and silver; make them recite 50 prayers a 
day; recommend them to abstain from lying and other vices, also from wine. These 
people are of the utmost use to us. Leave them in their special creed, only just telling 
them some of the mysteries of the number Seven; but break their spirit by the surcharge 
of prayer. These will be our best proofs against any assertions of an advanced disciple, 
if he should betray us. Furthermore, these people, when properly managed, are sure 
to leave you at their death all their money, as they would, during their lifetime, give 
you everything they possessed without a murmur. The more advanced you may at 
once inform of the abrogation of Mohammedanism by our Imam—of the worthlessness 
of the Koran and its laws in their literal sense. To the still higher disciples you may 
confide the entirely spiritual nature of the Imam’s ‘life’ in such a manner that their 
belief in the dogma of the resurrection is practically destroyed by it. From this stage 
you will conduct some to the renunciation of the belief in the existence of those heavenly 
beings, the ‘angels,’ and the creation of Adam as the first man on earth, while there 
were many before him. Having arrived at this point, you will find it marvelously easy 
to destroy the dogma of the existence of God and the mission of angels to the prophets, 
and to substitute for all this our own truth—i.e., the eternity of the universe. The last 
step is the abolition of both Mohammed ben Ismail and Ismail, who are only the ‘ gates’ 
to knowledge.” 

So far the doctrines of the Ismailis, who, doubtless, aimed—apart from an original 
desire of purifying and allegorizing Mohammedanism, and elevating it to a philosophical 
system—at political power. How far one of their principal branches, the KARMATIIANS, 
succeeded in this, will be found under that heading. See Makrizi, Nowairi, Silvestre 
de Sacy, Religion des Druses, etc. 


ISMAIL’ PASHA’, or Ismaru I., Viceroy and Khedive of Egypt; b. Cairo, Egypt, 
1830; is the second son of Ibrahim Pasha, and grandson of Mehemet Ali. Educated at 
Paris, on his return to Egypt he was appointed by his uncle Said Pasha to the govern- 
ment of the country during his uncle’s absence in Europe, and in 1862 placed in 
command of the army. On the death of Said Pasha in 1863 he succeeded as the fifth 
viceroy of Egypt. During the American war of the rebellion he acquired vast wealth 
by the production of cotton. Regarding the Suez canal of count de Lesseps as 
conducing to the power and resources of Egypt, he actively encouraged the enterprise. 
In 1866 he secured from the sultan the hereditary succession in his line, and in 1867 had 
conferred upon him the title of khedive. Not satisfied with these privileges he demanded 
more, threatening to withdraw the troops he had sent against the Cretan insurgents 
and to seize Crete if his demands were refused. By the advice of foreign powers he 
recalled his demand. But in 1868-69, by extending his rule over the Upper and White 
Nile, by making foreign loans for the increase of his army and navy, by proposing the 
neutralization of the Suez canal and inviting foreign rulers to be present at its opening, 
he made himself almost an independent sovereign. The sultan commanded him to 
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reduce his army, recall his orders for iron-clads and breech-loaders, and the contraction 
of foreign loans, threatening him with deposition if he refused. Not receiving expected 
aid from Russia and other powers, he submitted. Afterwards he received new preroga- 
tives, giving him control of his army, and liberty to make loans and commercial treaties. 
In 1874 he obtained a victory over the sultan of Darfur, Central Africa. By publicroads, 
agriculture, and other methods, he endeavored to civilize the surrounding rude tribes, 
and introduced many and various public improvements. But in 1879 the governments 
of France and England, in view of the wretched financial condition of Egypt and the 
dissatisfaction of the people with the administration, determined to interfere in behalf 
of good government, and united in demanding of the Porte that the khedive should 
commit the portfolios of finance and public works to English and French ministers. 
But the khedive resented any interference of the western powers with Egyptian affairs. 
The sultan offered to depose Ismail Pasha, and to appoint Halim Pasha, Ismail’s uncle, 
as his successor; but the powers advised the khedive to abdicate, promising to support 
his son Tewfik. The sultan acquiesced in the course recommended, and June 26, he 
signed the firman deposing the khedive in favor of his son, prince Mohammed Tewfik. 
Ismail at once complied with the demand, and his son was proclaimed khedive as Tew- 
fik I. Ismail received an annual allowance of £50,000, each of his sons Hassan and 
Hussein, £20,000; and his mother £30,000. Ismail Pasha left Egypt June 30, for Naples. 


ISMUD’, Ismrp, or Izmip. See NICOMEDIA. 

ISNARD, Maxrmrn, 1751-1880; b. France. In 1791 he was a member of the 
national assembly, in which he distinguished himself for his boldness and eloquence. 
He was re-elected in 1792. He joined the Girondists, and was arrested in June, 1798, 
but escaped, concealing himself with a friend until the fall of Robespierre. He appeared 
again in the assembly, and afterwards was a member of the council of 500. After this 
he lived in retirement in his native city, engaged in literary and philosophical pursuits. 


ISNIK’, or IzNEcK. See Nick (Nica). 


ISOBAROMET’RIC LINES (Gr. zsos, equal) are lines connecting together on a map 
those places which exhibit the same mean difference between the monthly extremes of 
the barometer. These oscillations are greater in some countries, as Hindustan and New- 
foundland, than in others, as western Europe and the Antilles. 


ISOCH'RONISM (Gr. 7sos, equal, chronos, time). A pendulum is isochronous when its 
vibrations are performed in equal times, whether these vibrations be large or small; but 
it can only possess this property by being constrained to move in a cycloidal arc. See 
CycLtorp. This is managed by causing the string to wrap and unwrap itself round two 
equal cycloidal cheeks, the diameter of whose generating circle is equal to half the 
length of the pendulum, Isochronism is closely approximated in practice by causing 
the pendulum to describe a very small circular arc. 


ISOC’ RATES, a celebrated Grecian orator, was b. at Athens, 486 B.c. He had a weak 
voice, and much natural timidity, which shut him out from a political career; but he 
taught rhetoric, and wrote orations for others, for which he received large sums; and 
though he did not mingle in the strife of parties, he was earnestly interested in the cause 
of his country’s independence and honor. The fatal battle of Cheroneia broke his 
heart: he refused to taste food, and died after an abstinence of several days, 338 B.c., in 
the 98th year of his age. Isocrates was a friend of Plato. His orations, of which 
upwards of 20 are extant, are characterized by extreme carefulness and elegance of style, 
but are not to be compared with those of Demosthenes in fervor, or with those of Lysias 
in natural beauty and simplicity. The best modern editions are those of Lange (Halle, 
1803), Ad. Coraes (Paris, 1807), G. S. Dobson (Lond. 1828), and Baiter and Sauppe 
(Ziirich, 1839). 

ISODYNAM'IC, Isocui'N1c, and Isocgon'ic Lines (Gr. 7zsos, equal, dynamis, force, 
klino, to bend, gonia, an angle), or lines of equal force, equal inclination, and equal 
declination, are three systems of lines, which being laid down on maps, represent the 
magnetism of the globe as exhibited at the earth’s surface in three classes of phenomena, 
the varying intensity of the force, the varying dip or inclination of the needle, and its 
varying declination from the true meridian. See MAGNETISM. 


I'SOLA BELLA. See BoRROMEAN ISLANDS. 


ISOLA GROSSA, or LunGaA (Great or Long island), one of the many islands which lie 
off the western coast of Dalmatia, in the Adriatic sea, extends between 48° 51’ and 44° 
11’ n. lat. Greatest length, 27 m.; greatest breadth, 3 m. 


ISOLA MADRE. See BoRRoMEAN ISLANDS. 


ISOM'ERISM (from the Greek word csomérés, composed of equal parts), a term applied 
to those organic compounds which are identical in their ultimate or percentage compo- 
sition, but present differences in their chemical properties. Isomeric compounds, or 
isomerides, are divisible into metameric compounds, or metamerides, and polymeric com- 
pounds, or polymerides. 

In all metameric compounds, the equivalent number is the same, while in all poly- 
meric compounds the equivalent numbers are simple multiples of the equivalent of the 
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Jowest number of the group. As an illustration of metamerides, propionic acid, 
C.H;-CO-OH, methyl acetate, CH;-CO-OCHs, and ethyl formate, H-CO-OC.Hs, may 
be taken. Their rational formule, which express their probable constitution, are per- 
fectly distinct, yet it will be at once seen that they all have the same empirical formula, 
C;H.Oa, and consequently the same percentage composition, and the same equivalent 
number, viz., 74. 

The isomeric bodies may be considered as naturally divided into physical 
isomers and chemical isomers. The physical are more strictly or perfectly isomeric 
than the chemical, and on account of their similar molecular or radical com- 
position when they are subjected to the action of different forces or reagents exhibit the 
same behavior. ‘Thus there are several hydrocarbons known as terpenes, having the 
composition C;oHi6, as the oils of lemon, bergamot, and turpentine, which show the 
same reactions under the influence of chemical agents, except their difference of 
odor and action on polarized light. Chemical isomers merely, do not carry their isom- 
erism so far, for although they may have the same proportion of elements, and alse 
the same molecular weight, they do not exhibit the same behavior under reagents. 
Thus, the molecular formula C;H,O, represents three different bodies which decompose 
differently when acted upon by caustic alkalies, propionic acid, C.H;-CO-OH, being 
converted at common temperatures into propionate of potassium, C2H;-CO-OK. Methyl 
acetate, CH;-CO-OCH+s, is not changed at ordinary temperatures by caustic potash, but 
when heated with it, potassium acetate and methylic alcohol are produced. Again, 
ethyl formate, H-CO-OC.H;, when heated with caustic potash, is changed into potas- 
sium formate, HCO-OK, and ethyl alcohol, C2:H;-OH. These chemical isomers are 
the metameres mentioned in the preceding article, their behavior depending upon the 
manner in which organic radicals enter into their composition. See Rapicau, in chem- 
istry. Another class of isomeric bodies are called polymeres. 


ISOMETRIC PROJECTION (Gr. icoc, equal, and wétpov, measure), a kind of 
drawing used by architects and engineers for purposes of construction. Itis an ortho- 
graphic projection in which one plane or projection is employed, and therefore the 
measurement is without regard to the rules of perspective, the plane of the drawing 
being supposed to be at an infinite distance from the eye. It is used to delineate 
structures whose principal lines are parallel to three rectangular axes, and the plane of 
projection makes equal angles with these axes, which are called co-ordinate axes, and 
the planes, taken two and two, are called co-ordinate planes. The plane of projection 
passes through the point of intersection of the three axes, and this point is the center of 
projection. The projections of the co-ordinate axes are the directing lines of the pro- 
jection, and form equal angles of 120° with each other. 


ISOMORPHISM (derived from the Greek words ésos, equal, and morphe, form) strictly 
signifies similarity of form, but it is now restricted by chemists to those substances which 
are not only similar in their crystalline form, but are also analogous in their chemical. 

The carbo-hydrates, which are represented by the general formula CsHnOn, present 
well-marked examples of isomerism. Thus, cellulose, C,H1.0s, starch, CsHi0Os, and 
gum, ©C.Hi.0s, are metameric ; while grape-sugar, CeHi2O6, possesses the same per- 
centage composition, but twice as high an equivalent number, as hydrated lactic acid, 
C;HeOs, and the same percentage composition, but three times as high an equivalent 
eae as hydrated acetic acid, C,H.O2; hence the three last-named substances are 

olymeric. 

fe ie an illustration of polymerides, the hydrocarbons homologous with olefiant gas 
may be taken. Olefiant gas is represented by the formula C2H,, propylene by Cs:H., 
butylene by C.4Hs, amylene by CsHio. These substances have the same percentage 
composition, but different equivalent numbers, all the formule being multiples of the 
more simple formula, C2H,, which represents the composition of an alcohol-radical, 
methylene, which has not yet been isolated. 

eomposition. The diamond, C, magnetic oxide of iron, FeO,Fe.Os, and alum, 
K.280, + Alo(SO,)s + 24 aq., all crystallize in octohedra, but there is obviously ne 
analogy in the chemical composition of these substances ; on the other hand, the spinelle 
ruby, MgO,A1,Os, magnetic oxide of iron, FeO,Fe:0;, and chrome ore, FeO,Cr2Os:, 
not only crystallize in octohedra, but (as their formule show) are also analogous in their 
chemical composition. Hence, the members of the latter group are truly isomorphous 
in the restricted sense, while the members of the former group present only one of the 
conditions of chemical isomorphism. In most cases, however, as Mitscherlich (to whom 
we owe most of our knowledge of this subject) has shown, the chemical composition of 
substances that correspond in form is analogous; and that chemist has further endeavored 
to prove that crystalline form is independent of the chemical nature of the atoms, and 
that it is determined solely by their grouping and relative position; the same number of 
Seay combined in the same way always producing, as he asserts, the same crystalline 
orm. ; 

Miller, in his Chemical Physics, gives fifteen groups in which the existence of ise- 
morphism has been distinctly ascertained. From these we select three groups—one of 
elements, and two of compounds; 
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Arsenic Chloride of Potassium, KCl Alumina Al.Os; 
Antimony Iodide of Potassium, KI Sesquioxide of Iron Fe.0s 


Tellurium | Bromide of Potassium, KBr Sesquioxide of Chromium, Cr,O; 
Fluoride of Potassium, KF] Sesquioxide of Manganese, Mn.O; 


The discovery of the coincidence of similarity in crystalline form where the chemical 
composition is also similar, is the most important generalization yet arrived at in the 
science of crystallography; and in chemistry it has been of essential service in facili- 
tating the classification of compounds, and in determining the combining numbers or 
atomic weights of the elementary bodies. ) 


ISOP ODA (Gr. equal-footed), an order of malacostracous crustaceans of the section 
edriophthalma (q.v.), mostly aquatic—some marine, some inhabitants of fresh waters— 
but some terrestrial, inhabiting damp places, as the armadillo, woodlouse, etc. The 
body is flattened. The thorax consists of seven segments bearing seven pair of feet— 
six in the young before their first molting. The females have usually large plates 
attached to the thoracic segments, meeting to form a pouch for the eggs and young. 

The interesting fossils called trilobites (q.v.) are supposed to be isopoda, or nearly 
related to them. 


ISOTHERM AL LINES (Gr. sos, equal, and thermos, warm) are lines laid down on 
maps to connect together places of the same mean temperature.—Isothéral lines (Gr. 
théros, summer) are those which connect places of equal mean summer temperature.— 
Isocheimonal lines (Gr. cheimon, winter) connect places of equal mean winter tempera- 
ture.—Alexander von Humboldt was the first to lay down these systems of lines on 
maps in 1817. Their importance in reference to climate, meteorology, and the geo- 
graphic distribution of plants and animals, can hardly be overestimated.—If the whole 
surface of the earth were uniform, it is evident that isothermal lines would precisely 
correspond with the degrees of latitude, and there would be no isotheral and isocheimonal 
lines, as distinguished from the isothermal; but neither would the earth be habitable for 
man, or suitable for almost any of the animal or vegetable tribes which actually exist upon 
it. Isothermal, isotheral, and isocheimonal lines are therefore laid down altogether from 
observations recorded and compared. In laying them down, care must be taken to 
make allowance for the elevation of each place of observation above the level of the 
sea, they being all laid down as for that level. Isothermal lines are named according 
to the mean temperature which they indicate, the line of 50°, the line of 60°, etc. They 
are far from corresponding with parallels of latitude, nor are they parallel with one 
another, but are curved in such a manner as to indicate two northern and two southern 
poles or centers of greatest cold. It is in the extra-tropical parts of the northern hemi- 
sphere that these curvatures are greatest. The northern poles of cold are situated in 
the arctic regions, one to the n. of Siberia, nearly in the meridian of Jakutsk, and the 
other to the n. of America, nearly in the meridian of the most western part of Hudson’s 
bay; and the isothermal lines throughout the greater part of the northern hemisphere 
‘descend to a lower latitude in the e. of Asia and in the e. of America than elsewhere, 
ascending, however, to a comparatively high latitude on the western coasts of both the 
great continents. Thus, the line of 50° F., which passes through the n. of England 
and the n. of Ireland, and there reaches its most northern latitude, descends below the 
latitude of New York, on the eastern coast of America. The distances of the isothermal 
lines are also remarkably various in different parts of the world. Thus, in the e. of 
North America, from Charleston to Labrador, the mean annual temperature varies more 
than a degree and a half for every degree of latitude; whilst in central Europe the 
variation is only about nine-tenths of a degree, and on the western coasts of Europe 
still less. 

The isotheral and isocheimonal lines are neither parallel among themselves nor with 
the isothermal lines, and it is in this that a chief difference of continental and of insular 
climates appears, the summers of the former and the winters of the latter enjoying 
comparatively large proportions of the heat of the year. 

Another interesting system of lines relative to temperature has been laid down by 
Dr. Dove, which he calls dsadnormal lines—the term, however, is objectionable, as 
formed from words of two languages—lines connecting places which have the same 
excess above or defect below the normal mean temperature of their latitude. See 
CLIMATE, METEOROLOGY, and TERRESTRIAL TEMPERATURE. 


ISPAHAN’, properly IsFAHAN, a famous city of Persia, capital of the province of Irak- 
Ajemi, and formerly capital of the entire country, is situated on the Zenderud, in an 
extensive and fertile plain, 226 m. s. of Teheran; lat. 32° 40’ n., long. 51° 43’ east. The 
Zenderud is here 600 ft. broad, and is crossed by five noble bridges, one of them 1000 ft. 
in length and having 34 arches. Groves, orchards, avenues, and cultivated fields sur- 
round the city for miles; but the permanent beauty of the vicinity only serves to make 
the contrast all the more striking between the former splendor of the city and its present 
ruinous condition. Miles of street are now almost tenantless, and many of the palaces 
are deserted, and rapidly falling to decay. The principal edifices are the Meidan-i- 
shah, or royal square, and a palace called the Chehel Sitton, or ‘‘ Forty Columns,” 
once a favorite royal residence. Along the front of this palace is a double range of 
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columns, each rising from the backs of four lions in white marble. The pillars are inlaid 
with mirrors, and the walls and roof are profusely decorated with glass and gilding. 
The suburb Julfa, on the southern bank of the river, once a flourishing Armenian 
settlement, is now little better than a mass of ruins. Ispahan, however, is still an 
important city, and the seat of extensive manufactures, including all sorts of woven 
fabrics, woolens, cottons, and carpets. Trinkets and ornamental goods in great variety, 
with firearms, sword-blades, glass and earthenware, are also manufactured. Many of 
its bazars are still crowded daily, and its merchants are still influential enough to 
affect prices in India. Of late years, too, Ispahan has shown considerable signs of 
improvement; many of its edifices have been rebuilt; rice, an important article of 
commerce, is now largely cultivated in the neighborhood. Pop. estimated at from 
60,000 to 80,000. 

Ispahan was a trading town of importance, and the capital of Irak, under the caliphs 
of Bagdad. It was taken by Timfr in 1392, when 70,000 of the inhabitants are said to 
have been massacred. During the 17th c., under Shah-Abbas the great, it became the 
capital of Persia, and reached the climax of its prosperity. Its walls were then 24 m. in 
circuit, and it is said to have had between 600,000 and 1,000,000 inhabitants. It was 
then the emporium of the Asiatic world; the merchandise of all nations enriched its 
bazaars, and ambassadors from Europe and the east crowded its court. In 1722 it was 
devastated by the Afghans, and some time afterwards the seat of government was trans- 
ferred to Teheran (q.v.). See illus., Persra, vol. XI. 


ISRAEL, Kinapom or. See JEWS. 
ISRAEL, See JAcon. 
ISRAELITES, See JEws. 


IS’RAFII/, one of the three angels who appeared before Abraham to announce the 
forthcoming fate of Sodom, and specially designated as the angel of music. According 
to the Koran, to Israfil is assigned the duty of sounding the “last trump” on the day of 
resurrection. 


ISSAQUENA, a western co. of Mississippi, having the Mississippi river on the w., 
and the Yazoo and Sunflower on the e.; 370 sq.m.; pop.’90, 12,318. It is watered by 
the Yazoo and Sunflower rivers. The surface is level, covered with thick forests, and 
often inundated. The soil is fertile,and produces cotton, maize, and sweet potatoes. 
Co. seat, Mayersville. 


ISSOIRE (anc. Jssiodurum), at. of France, in the department of Puy-de-Déme, at the 
confluence of the Couze and Allier, 20 m. s.e. of Clermont. Pop. 791, 6182. 


ISSOUDUN, a manufacturing t. of France, in the department of Indre, is situated 
on the river Théolle, on the railway from Orleans to Limoges, 22 m. w.s.w. of Bourges. 
The principal manufactures are woolen and linen goods. Pop. ’91, of commune, 13,564. 


ISSUE, inlaw. The point in dispute between the opposing parties to a suit may be one 
either of law or of fact. If the former, it is decided by the court without the inter- 
vention of a jury; if the latter, it is determined by a jury, or, in equity practice, by a 
judge. In some of the states of the union issues of both kinds may by consent of 

arties be tried by areferee. When a court of law or equity is sitting without a jury, 
it sometimes happens that a question of fact arises upon which the decision of a jury 
is desired. A fictitious suit is thereupon framed, involving the point in question, and 
brought to trial before a jury summoned for the purpose. The verdict rendered being 
returned to the court, is accepted as a settlement of the issue of fact, and the trial of the 
cause out of which that issue grew thereupon proceeds. In the state of New York a 
feigned issue in such cases is not required, the actual question as it arises being submitted 
to a jury by order of court. 


ISSUS, anciently, a seaport on a gulf of the same name in Cilicia, Asia Minor, celebrated 
for a victory which Alexander the great obtained here over Darius (833 B.c.), by which the 
camp and family of Darius fell into his hands. Its exact site has not been ascertained. 


ISTALIF’, a t. of Afghanistan, situated 24 m. n.n.w. of Cabul, on a tributary of the 
Cabul river. In 1842 it was partially destroyed by the British. Previous to that event 
it had several thousand inhabitants, who were employed chiefly in spinning, weaving, 
and dyeing cotton. 


ISTER. See DANUBE. 


ISTHMUS (Gr.), in geography, a narrow neck of land joining two portions of land. 
The name isthmus was by the ancients often employed without any addition to desig- 
nate the isthmus of Corinth, joining the Peloponnesus to continental Hellas. Here 
there was a famous temple of Neptune, and here also were celebrated the IsTHMIAN 
GaMEs (one of the four great national festivals of Greece), at first every third year, and 
afterwards every fifth year. They were said to have been originally instituted by Sisy- 
phus, and afterwards restored by Theseus. The games, like those of Olympia, consisted 
of athletic exercises, with the addition of competitions in music and poetry. The victors 
were crowned with garlands of fir, and their statues were placed in the temple of Neptune. 
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Down to the destruction of Corinth by the Roman Mummius (146 8.c.) the manage. 
ment of these games was in the hands of the rulers of that city, though the Athenians 
always enjoyed the seats of honor. The Romans added the coarser and more brutal 
amusements of gladiatorial exhibitions and fights with wild beasts. The spread of 
Christianity was fatal to their popularity, but we still read of them in the reigns of Con- 
stantine and Julian. 


ISTHMUS CANALS. See INTEROCEANIC CANAL, 
ISTHMUS OF DARIEN. See DARIEN. 
ISTHMUS OF SUEZ. See Sunrz. 


ISTIP, a. t. of European Turkey, in Roumelia, on the Istip river; pop. 8000. It is 
bee pare and has a large trade. It contains some steel-works and the remains of an 
old castle. 


IS‘TRIA, an Austrian margraviate, which, with the islands of Veglia, Cherso and 
Sussin, forms the Austrian crown-land of the coast-districts or Kiistenland. It consists 
of a peninsula, the ancient Histria, projecting into the n.e. part of the Adriatic sea 
and including some islands; between lat. 40° 35’ and 45° 50’ n. and long. 13° 23’ and 149 
40’ e.; 1908 sq. m.; pop. 90, 317,610. The peninsula is 50m. long, with an average 
breadth of 30 miles. A ridge of rocky mountains runs through its entire length, the 
highest point of which is Monte Maggiore, 4570 ft. above the sea. The coast is rugged 
and rocky, and has many excellent harbors. The soil is well adapted to vines, olives, 
and other fruits. Other products are timber, bay-salt, cattle and various kinds of 
barks. Shipbuilding furnishes employment to many of the people. The Istrians be- 
longed to the stock of Illyrians, and like them were pirates. ‘The Romans subdued 
them first about the beginning of the 2d c. B.c., and reconquered them in the following 
century. Their independence was finally overthrown by C. Claudius, 177 B.c., their 
country, united to Italy, continuing subject to Rome till it fell into the hands of the 
Goths in the 6th century. The eastern emperors, drove out the Goths and retained the 
country till the 10th and 11th centuries, when it became subject to Carinthia and Dal- 
matia. The Venetians in the 13th century seized the western part, and Austria the 
eastern, both of which on the overthrow of the Venetian republic, 1797, were by treaty 
made over to Austria. From the downfall of Napoleon in 1813 till 1849, Istria formed 
a part of the government of Trieste. 


ISTRIA, DuKE oF. See BESSIERES. 
ISVOBNIK’. See ZVORNIK. 


ISWARA (from the Sanskrit és’, to possess power, hence literally, Jord) is an epithet 
applied to different Hindu divinities, but in mythological acceptation mostly designates 
Sr'va (q.v.). 

ITACOLUMITE, a peculiar, siliceous, metamorphic schistose rock, found accompany- 
ing talcose slates and schists, composed principally of quartz grains with hydrous mica. 
which latter mineral makes it flexible, whence it is called flexible sandstone. Its flexi- 
bility is peculiar, bending as though made of short joints. It is found in Brazil, the 
Ural mountains, Georgia, North and South Carolina, and elsewhere, particularly in 
sections of these regions where there is gold. It has been observed by Lieber that in 
South Carolina itacolumite passes gradually into sandstone and conglomerate, showing 
its sedimentary origin. 

ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE, This term is usually limited to the style practiced by 
the Italian architects of the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries, and which has since been adopted 
in every countryin Europe. This style originated in a revival of the ancient architecture 
of Rome. Although Gothic architecture had been practiced in Italy during the 13th and 
14th centuries, it had never been thoroughly naturalized. The Italians always showed & 
preference for the round arch over the pointed northern form; and even in the buildings 
they erected in the pointed style, there is a certain simplicity and largeness of parts 
indicative of a classic feeling. As early as 1350, Giovanni Pisano, in the beautiful 
sculpture of the pulpit at Pisa, showed a return to the ancient models. Arnolpho di 
Lapo built the cathedral of Florence (1290-1300), and in his design proposed a great dome 
(a remarkably Roman feature) over the crossing of the nave and transept. This he 
did not live to complete; but he prepared the way for Brunelleschi, the chief aim of 
whose life was the accomplishment of the great dome of the cathedral. He went to 
Rome to study the ancient buildings there, at that time neglected and hardly known 
to the Italians themselves. After devoting a considerable time to exploring these 
monuments, he returned to Florence; and, after great opposition, succeeded in carrying 
out the construction of the dome as it now stands. From this time, the revival of 
Roman architecture went on rapidly. It was encouraged by the popes and other princes 
of Italy; and the invention of the printing-press soon spread a knowledge of the works 
of the Italian architects over Europe. At first, the Roman moldings and ornaments 
only were copied and applied to the existing forms. As the ancient style became 
better understood, its general principles were gradually adopted, until at length the 
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modern Italian style was formed. This style may be defined as ancient Roman archi- 
tecture applied to the forms and requirements of modern buildings. It has been 
admirably applied to domestic, but it has never been so successfully used in ecclesiast- 
ical, edifices. The domes of the Italian churches render the interiors of these build- 
ings very impressive, and are a feature for the introduction of which into the w. of 
Europe we are indebted to this style; but the fagades of the churches lack unity. 

Italian architecture is divided into three styles or schools, according to the places 
where it was practiced—viz., the Florentine, Roman, and Venetian. The Florentine 
buildings are massive and grand in effect; they are indebted to ancient Roman art 
chiefly for details, the outlines being the same as those of the older buildings, formed 
to suit the requirements of the place. Florence being a turbulent city, every man 
who had anything to lose had literally to make his house his castle. “Accordingly, 
the basement floor is massively built with large blocks of stone, and the windows are 
small and plain. The Roman school naturally resembles more closely the ancient 
Roman buildings so numerous in that city—pilasters, arcades, etc., being freely used. 
In Rome, the plan of including two or more stories in one order of columns or pilasters 
with their entablature, with an attic or low story above, first originated, and was after- 
wards extensively, but, as already explained, not successfully applied to churches. 

The Venetian style is, as might be expected in a city long accustomed to elegant 
palaces, the most ornate and picturesque of the Italian schools. Venice is crowded with 
specimens of all kinds from the earliest to the latest renaissance, and retains its individu- 
ality of style from first to last. Each story is marked by a separate tier of columns or 
pilasters with their entablature; the windows are arched and ornamented with columns, 
and the spandrils commonly filled with figures. The outline is varied in form, and is 
usually finished with a balustrade, broken by pedestals, and crowned with sculptured 
figures. It is from this most picturesque of the styles of the Italian renaissance that the 
other countries of Europe derived their peculiar forms. See RENAISSANCE; Euiza- 
BETHAN ; CINQUECENTO ; PALLADIO. 

ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. See ITALY. 

ITALIAN POLITICAL PARTIES, See PoLiTrcaL PARTYEs, ITALIAN. 


ITALIAN WINES. The wines of Italy are not very highly valued in other coun- 
tries, and almost the whole quantity produced is consumed at home. Those of the n. 
are for the most part disagreeably acid, and scarcely any one of them can be preserved 
beyond one year. The vines are grown not so much in vineyards as in the hedgerows— 
a system which doubtless injures the quality of the wine. In the southern parts, however, 
where the vines are grown in low vineyards as in France, the wines are of a more fiery 
quality, and though prepared with little care, they require only to be better known to be 
esteemed by foreigners. A great variety of wines is produced in Piedmont, and those of 
Asti and Chaumont have acquired a reputation. The so-called Malvasia wines of Sar- 
dinia are produced at Sorso, Posa, Alghiere, and Naxo. The Malvasias of Caunonas, 
Monai, and Garnaccia are exported. The best Italian wines, however, are produced in 
Tuscany, partly because the climate is most favorable, partly because the former govern- 
ment and many nobles paid great attention to the improvement of the vineyards. Of 
vines, the Aleatico, or red muscat, is most extensively grown, at Monte Pulciano, between 
Sienna and Rome; at Monte Catini, in the Val de Rievole, and at Pontea Moriano. The 
wine is purple in color, sweet, and slightly astringent in taste. A good red wine ts made 
at Chianti, near Sienna, from a peculiar grape. The winesof Artimino, a former grand- 
ducal estate, and of Carmignano, are also of good quality. At Arcetri, near Florence, 
was prepared the best Verdea, or green wine, so called from its color, and much esteemed 
by Frederick the great of Prussia. Another celebrated wine is the Trebbiano, a gold- 
colored syrup. From the Venetian plain the cultivation of the vine extends into many 
of the valleys of the Alps which open into it, particularly that of Udine, the valley of the 
Tagliamento, up to Tolmezzo, and the Piave. In many of these valleys viticulture might 
attain the highest perfection if it were directed to quality, and if selected vines weze 
grown in closed vineyards with that care and attention which are bestowed upon this 
branch of production on the Rhine and in France. The former Papal states of central 
Italy produce the wines of Orvieto, and the muscats of Albano and Montefiascoue. 
Lachryme Christi is produced from vines grown at the base of Mt. Vesuvius, and is 
reputed to be the strongest of the wines in the Naples district. The province of Puglia 
or Terra d’Otranto produces the wines of Gallipoli and Taranto. Of Sicilian wines 
only one variety is exported in large quantities, namely, the white or light amber or 
brown wine, which goes under the name of the exporting town of Marsala. In the 
neighborhood of Messina there is grown the Faro wine, reputed to be the strongest wine 
of n.e. Sicily. Near Mt. Etna is made the wine of Terre Forte. 


ITALIC DIALECTS. See Latin LANGUAGE in this volume, p. 686. 


ITALIC VERSION (Vetus Jtala), the name given to a translation of the Scriptures 
into Latin, which preceded the Vulgate. Its origin is commonly supposed to date from 
the middle of the 2d century. The Italic version was in general use down to the time 
of Jerome, who, being dissatisfied with the imperfections which it exhibited, undertook 
to revise and amend it, but ultimately produced the new translation known as the Vul- 
gate (q.v.). The Italic version of the Old Testament was made, not from the Hebrew, 
but from the Septuagint, 
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ITALY. The geographical territory comprised under the name of Italy consists of a 
considerable stretch of peninsular mainland, closely resembling a boot in shape, situated 
in southern Europe; and of several islands in the Mediterranean sea, The peninsula 
extends from lat. 37° 55’ n. to lat. 46° 40’ n., and between long. 6° 35’ and 18° 35’ e. 
The length of Italy proper is about 6387 miles and its breadth varies from 90 to 350 
miles. 

Boundaries.—Its boundaries on the n. are Austria and Switzerland, on the s. the 
Mediterranean, on the w. France and the Mediterranean, and on the e. the Ionian and 
Adriatic seas; while its natural limits are strongly defined by the Alps and the sea. 

Area.—The kingdom of Italy, which comprises the whole peninsula (with the small 
exception of the republic of San Marino) and the outlying islands, of which Sardinia 
and Sicily are the largest, has an area of about 110,623 sq. miles, with a population 
estimated on Dec. 31st, 1895, at 31,102,833. The figures in that year, as estimated offici- 
ally, are as follows: 


PROVINCES. Area insq.m. /|Est. Pop., Dec. 31, 1895. 
1. Alessandria... ...0 ccc cccccceccccecevcsccsoess eceecccccvcens 1,950 794,139 
2. Cuneo...... SECO ARP Uren eetwe sevens aa tees se 96 2,882 660,923 
3. Novara..ec.eceeee afore wie'sipos'e wis Wath tia tim ots ere siccta One's s Crees 2,553 754,574 
4, TOWING, Sew ele ek ieisitiaties cree. omitie(e siacleltls aes wiviclalnt vines isle Sele otal 3,955 1,116,097 
Piedmontiece cic oaclas Pisce Jeeves ol ertinetdat ass aeieiae re 11,340 3,325,733 
Bite Genovanins s 50005 On bnew sha piear eaciepdaveredey ese sees chard ov]: Lhd Vis DROR bate 831,741 
GaP Oreo IMAUTIZI Oe sesce ete eo cite sce aire lclait sie see sieite os asi a einen ae > 455 144,913 
DU QTIY) Bi eraielslersieiste aleloielels's So Sdnodbbuac cos dyectictee hone Sot 2,037 976,654 
NER DOLPAM Oc caless aieictera cate serene eetciera cls rie MOOS Tana oo Ook ae 9e 1,098 424,403 
8. Brescia...c.csvecses PYeTerrrrrererrrere errr eee veces 1,845 494,310 
9. COMO ..ccccscccccccveccvcccsscccvcccss Coes ccseccescceseres 1,091 571,935 
10. Cremona ...ecccescecees miatelets (nietsiece wiovela ellaie’s a in'e efnleleis'etoce-ai o.evele 695 306,883 
ib MUA ATE abasic oudod sande soc Spo dobesnccno ane Binislsie slaiafetele’sse eve 912 312,586 
TPE Milan ye ess ios FP PLEO eer ik ER ee eke Sh ae 1,223 1,283,213 
AG raMEAVIA Nice ciccrs alc sige ce sheath «i aa attseh a ttdia eles SHU SC RI DAS Got 1,290 504,714 
14), Sondrio..,....5% « FOOAR SOMES: BAS GSE 9 ao SUOODBBD SSNS o AS oe 1,232 134,624 
DOM Dard ye. - os vnecie ne 10 21 ele 2.0010 = enc ccs ee BR olaialacavisiaisiciacete 9,386 4,032,668 
15. Belluno....<.. shows eniaies ¢ ties’ ojo sin oka nine, sal meaeiete (lene ae lone 1,293 176,631 
DGS) pA OV Altace cart ore et olelalalpistelaro casteversinioreisicleltisl sale titers en (oloisaTovtelsiste cies 823 448,946 
LT, ROvig Obecse sectes cecaces eco ceitae ste iercterbenieretd eet ani eriaerteee 685 243,886 
LSP LrevisOn cele sei Se nears ais aide ele ielee sine Bieta -fetine lecsta canteen 960 411,106 
19. Udine... 22 -ccrcecccscccvessece sceccos sve eeceesecce cscs eece 2,541 532,359 
DON WV ONGZIN. «ch clectialelateisie# cle eis o\phelal win elclateiele/sia/o'«lnialaieasts sisistelisieists 934 385,401 
Die VOL ONAL es celsius tc aces oiaetestie siete eeiceitis er einiete omtoietces etre 1,188 434,325 
Jie WICONZOssh caesar oe ree. APG AGND Slctovclels & cleleisielsiate slo's oeyn eloiciet 1,052 447,499 
VOTICO Race titties aietsle's o sieiaierstsieresteetelal a cts 6/6 ele Gclstateleteieieie ale 9,476 3,080,153 
Dame BOLOPNIAs « vise Holes lolele teas sistattelsieiaia oteterels a Asitoat ODOC ates 1,448 491,836 
24. Ferrara.....cseceves eecese ovis owialele «fee a steele eco e eves eves voce 1,012 254,582 
Sea OL. seo mte eis Ap OES: ae eRe 5d Pah Anee ee s iataiet op 725 276,679 
Diam MOCENA w cette soleil ectelgcilsicitecisters ta lete srelsreaieietetsiectateleisteeett 987 289,941 
27. Parma. .ceccecsccocese wiorels sratetsle eae eco ce cee ccccscce cos cece 1,250 273,331 
28. Piacenza ..... tine celeb ovicd bis lees. e's vs icicles a's sleleiatveldlelvie «bietslcls 954 229,713 
ZO AR AVGNH WD bismictecics iw islesie cisie'v wis eieiciae einie> siata ate aliciare o/atelstale ejatetoie eis 715 224,874 
30. Reggio Emilia... ..... slalalelelelotetal ae stelttere Bid aathonot HHOOSadyOAGE 876 251,141 
Enilia eeeeee Geeeeeeeeseeeee CHOCO CESSES HEHEHE HEHEAEHT HOSE 7,967 2,292,097 
31. Ancona.....ssescceces ececccceee cee cece cece secs ccescsescccs 762 274,449 
32, Ascoli Picend.......essecvee lasts aie e's eipisiele‘e(e(a\e's eteieieietelre wisvatets 796 218,115 
33. Macerata cere ewww eee e reas Ce eee ee ere esos eset eeet eee sees eere 1,087 243,585 
34. Pesaro and Urbino. cocescoesecccccecccecccscscscccecsccvces 1,118 237,658 
Marches.....« 02 60 010 oso ome oven cesccseeesuconswccovsinelas 3,763 ifs SETS ROT 
35. Perugia (Umbria)... scscccecccccccscccccccccesccsccescees 3,748 604,987 
SUP PATOZZO ss sole cle net aldlelolpre leis pve lace’ slefa o's ees oieiuieiclete etlenetetstatstaisterers te 1,273 244,593 
Bc HiTONTC.a:s o's 6 60,00 010» ep sek cles ac ualeieacels a cclaty etereiisieieiniote fie ts 2,265 825,400 
BBa | GTOSSCEO, va cove oh coesescd seas cede cee cinies mulcitenieniticiisicies 6 1,738 124,472 
BO MLAVOENO.« os oo oe’ ee eles ecicierseities clelels ele alotettin tei atcisiiacmictitctetct. a 133 125,800 
ADIT PLIUCESRS: s cckies es ca cee aleve nictetel sis Stele ciel ele 6 ol plopieisiers @iepetcte 161015 558 290,299 
41. Massa Carrara....... RO Be 82 on ber le blalele'e.os sieiaieTaraittas Maines e's 687 182,315 
42, Pisa. Aegonac wectet Giclee’ 0c cle sivivieiele e< e's ale sieteleleisiattatsieteta eistclcre 1,179 309,915 
43. Sienna..... BB ONOR GOK: oe leen we tees ce celeeineraatenicthenttniretee ties’. 1,471 207,740 
TUSCANY... 000 cone ode lee ise o'ee'e'eid’ele o vlelelabivia/sletslelsiviaieieieleic' si 9,304 2,310,534 
AA, “ROMS.c sc ss'c'dcs dee ode clos cclselc's ob cee cae ticttantenintotimees tiniets s 4,663 1,019,198 
45. Aquila eereeveee eee e@reeeeve @evreeeeereer eevee eeeeeeoee eevee eereeeeee 2,484 383,625 
46, Campobass0.....-sseceeeee cccccescces cceclccce sce ciccveiene. 1,691 382,181 
ATE QIGG Gr vicicee lela cc ln'e cate nic slcnjlels nice s stusisnale delepisme etamineiten's 1,138 350,748 
48, Teramo..... Occcercccccccece cece ee ccce cece eccnccescess coos 1,067 267,801 
Abruzzo and Molise... ..sesecssesesvecicunsheeutenenares 6,380 1,384,355 
49, Avellin0. ..0 cece ccscccceccescceccccecerccccvccecescecs oes 1,172 417,594 
50. IBGTIOVEHUOs 56 bc d's '> 0 lu’s aiuis ore wie 'e } wlevd.e o'b'soxeue eine Hee ae GEL 818 247,855 
51, CBROVUA vecs Uas0.06.nce ewer ewes eeee eee e eee eeeeeeeeteeeeeeeeeee 2,033 743,186 
52 Napoli, ccaccceccccsce @reeweeeee eevee eosere eoeeeeevere e@eeever - 850 1,146,033 
BST Balerno.Wee se Pet sacc cece doce wdcile sles dee tackle eee eee 1,916 573,555 
Campania...-secececseees eeeeeeree eee rere eoee erase eeeee 6,289 3,128,223 
54. Capitanata (Foggia)..-++++eseeeeeeees TL tt AL 2,688 408,371 


55. Terra di RATT acinteis aida ele «e160 010.60 G1a'e 0 ec aialbina claiten ale uletetite ed 2,065 798,758 
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PROVINCES. Area insq.m. Est. Pop., Dec. 31, 1895, 

LG... LeC0Rinnd CAMs ORR TR es Can sb8s be cacy eo cccdsonntenscincn wseee 2,623 647,051 
ADU Sie aiside viene Oe wialee adeiti swear ces cscecnss ecdclboibsaces 7,376 1,854,180 

57. Basilicata (Potenza),...-.secccers Sis delaie accel dd nal es seedless a8 3,845 546,600 
58. Cosenza........ tees eee eee cnet ane neee eens nes AOE rie? 2,568 469,839 
GU ERIE CMIRIITERS Waweys 0 ee ¥a.we send es anus cece cuned oneenms 1,221 401,289 
lA ate OCR UE rate eC ER se aisle 46 6s 01h 6 aniw aie 6% 6.66 Odie eS Ges 2,030 467,136 
PIR IEAT IDRC take alo tie wepte v6 cee. & as ae sieae se Laeeeine cig 5,819 1,338,264 

Oia OMIM Tile ae GE «de bos 0nes snd ated beds Spel mannacs 1,263 325,591 
Ey MIE ea Cis hes voN wp ccekacaucese cast enaupyaSiivau stint 1,917 672,025 
CRIME CALODUL tere wieiee Cielo nls siedin'o sed howe cede bce tecce seamnetiere cen 1,172 348,182 
GET MOSSAD Fain ie sce cate cece cee cuss teccsccecowcsccenes ee ccees 1,246 522,854 
Ee Pee MICIIMO Gisele ceive oie ose sc ons ene oeliée eevee vececces cece tecces 1,948 829,038 
RE IRD TIME LOU iz oss i ws ciee's Sh0$ sin G0 vasa parse auEt AF SA 1,442 417,505 
GT. “TRApPant. 0.05 wean ccccwccccccecccgacccecsvasscsseswecsomeses 948 368,930 
TICS: Ret SaRaceqebeaagde’ alone/<je sivigoielataa BOO GOC OOS AC Boone 9,936 3,484,125 

68, Cagliavi...........0..seeeeeeeseeesoes a sleis siaielctareiiuieye alaiaranie!® 5,204 462,895 
ORE OSSD cee cide sisie cis cies sccleds cae sins ee eaceerie dere ene sem eraser 4,090 288,360 
PALO ithaca cies ose onesie evicsis coe nereitiatcie rersicraotenaia sats ee restc 9,294 751,255 

Total. .rcscccrcccrnsscncascccces eee ey Moree ee . 110,623 31,102,833 


Physical Aspect.—The physical aspect presented by the surface of Italy is diversified 
in the extreme. Northern Italy is, for the most part, composed of one great plain—the 
basin of the Po, comprising all Lombardy and a considerable portion of Piedmont and 
Venice, bounded on the n.w. and partly on the s. by different Alpine ranges. Through- 
out central Italy, the great Apennine chain gives a picturesque irregularity to the 
physical configuration of the country, which in the southern extremity of Italy assumes 
still wilder forms. In the highland districts of Naples, in which the Apennine ridge 
reaches its maximum elevation (10,000 ft.), the scenery exhibits a savage grandeur. 
Along the extensive coast-plains, as well as in the sub-Apennine valleys, the rural 
charms of this portion of Italy are extreme, while the brilliant flora and vegetation 
impart to it a novel character of beauty. The chief mountain-system of Italy is the 
frontier ridge of the Alps (q.v.), and its noble continuation the Apennines (q.v.). 

Volcanic Zone.—I\taly likewise comprises a considerable stretch of volcanic zone, 
which traverses the peninsula from the center to the s. parallel with the Apennines, and 
of which the most remarkable active summits are Vesuvius, near Naples; Etna in Sicily; 
and Stromboli in the Lipari isles. 

Plains.—The great plains of Italy are those of Lombardy, which stretch from the 
Mincio to the Ticino and the Po; of Piedmont; the Venetian plains; the plain of the 
Roman legations; the plain of the Campo Felice, on which stands Vesuvius; the 
Apulian plain; the long, narrow Neapolitan plain of the Basilicata, 100 m. in length and 
24 m. in breadth, stretching along the gulf of Tarento. 

Rivers.—The great majority of the rivers of Italy are only navigable for small coast- 
ing boats or barges. By far the most important is the Po (q.v.), which rises on the 
borders of France, and flows into the Adriatic. It has numerous tributaries. Among 
the others may be mentioned the Adige, Brenta, Piave, Tagliamento, Aterno, Sangro, 
Metauro, Ofanto, Bradano, also belonging to the Adriatic basin; the Arno, the Tiber, 
the Ombrone, the Garigliano, and the Volturno, which belong to the Mediterranean 
basin. The classical and historical associations of many of the Italian streams, even 
when mere rivulets, invest them with perennial interest. 

Canal System.—The canal system of Italy has been more extensively carried on for 
the purpose of irrigation than in any other part of Europe. In Lombardy the canals 
are especially numerous, and administer not only to the irrigation of the plains, but to 
the purpose of commercial communication, contributing in no small degree to the pros- 
perity of the district. The government advances, from time to time, funds for the car- 
rying out of necessary improvements. Among the schemes for the development of 
works of irrigation may be mentioned a plan to construct the Emilian canal from the 
south bank of the Po to a distance of 185 miles. 

Lakes.—The mountain lakes of Italy are famed for their picturesque beauty. They 
are mostly in the northern provinces of Lombardy and Venetia. 

Climate.—In the northern provinces, the climate is temperate, salubrious, and fre- 
quently severe in winter; in the center, it assumes a more genial and sunny character, 
while the heat of the southern extremity is almost of a tropical intensity. The singular 
clearness of the atmospheres set off the landscape and monumental beauties of Italy with 
brilliant effect. Great efforts have been made by the government to improve, by drain- 
age, the sanitary condition of districts infested with malaria. Laws were passed for this 
purpose in 1882 and 1886. The projects combined the agricultural improvement of the 
districts with the increase in their healthfulness, the state contributing part of the 
expense for carrying.out works which fall under the former head. As a result of these 
efforts large areas had been rendered salubrious by the end of 1891. It was estimated 
that such necessary improvements had been made in an area of 1,215 sq. miles. 
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Agriculture.—Land tenure in Italy may be divided into three distinct classes. In the 
first place there is the system of peasant proprietorship, in which the holdings are 
small. Secondly there is a form of partnership between the cultivator and the pro- 
prietor, according to which no wages are paid, but profits and losses are divided between 
the partners. Finally there is the system of rent. The first of these systems is most 
frequently found in Piedmont and Liguria, but also occurs in various parts of Italy. 
The second, or partnership system, occurs quite generally in Tuscany, the Marches, 
and Umbria, as well as in Lombardy, Venetia, the Abruzzi and Molise, Campania and 
Sicily. The renting system is followed largely in the north, particularly in parts of 
Lombardy and Venetia. The staple products of Italy are grain, wine, oil, raw silk, 
rice, olives, and fruits, besides hemp, flax, and pulse. There is a marked difference 
between the northern and southern parts of Italy, in regard to the agricultural as well 
as the industrial condition. In the n, there is the spirit of a modern country, and 
agriculture, though not so exclusively followed as in the s., is in a less backward condi- 
tion. Southern Italy is essentially an agricultural region, but the methods of produc- 
tion are old-fashioned, and, though here and there are to be found progressive individ- 
uals, the general condition is backward. Nevertheless the annual yield of cereal crops 
is considerable. Wheat is the principal grain crop, and it is estimated that the area 
covered by it is four or five times as great as in the United Kingdom. Next to wheat, 
maize is the most important cereal. The wines of Italy are very numerous, but, owing 
to the defective methods of preparing them, they deteriorate with age and are unfit for 
exportation. The best known kinds of wine are the Marsala of Sicily, the Chianti of 
Tuscany, and the Asti of Piedmont. These are quite largely exported. The pasturage 
is good and the forage crops, especially in the irrigated plains, are extensive. Large 
numbers of cattle are raised, and they form an important item in the list of exports. 
The fruits of Sicily and in the south are especially noteworthy and include several 
tropical species. Oranges, lemons, almonds, figs, dates, melons, and the pistachio nut 
are produced in large quantities and exported. In the n. there is a considerable trade in 
dairy products, especially cheese-—-Gorgonzola, Parmesan, and Stracchino being among 
the famous brands which are produced in the plains of Lombardy. Poultry and eggs 
are produced in large quantities and exported. All the domestic animals of western 
Europe are to be found in Italy. The fauna includes most of the British species, besides 
the wolf, lynx, boar, marmot, vulture, ibis, flamingo and pelican. The species of birds 
are said to number about 400. 

Minerals.—Iron, zinc, lead, and copper ores are mined to a considerable extent. The 
island of Elba yields an especially good quality of iron ore, which is exported largely to 
the United States, but the most important item in the mineral wealth of Italy is sulphur, 
the value of the output, in 1894, being nearly one-half of the total value of mineral 
products. Silver, gold, and antimony are also mined. 

Manufactures.—The most important of all industries in Italy is the preparation of 
raw silk, which, though most flourishing in Piedmont and Lombardy, is carried on 
throughout the entire country. In the n. the abundance of cheap labor enables the 
industry to be carried on with profit, the majority of those employed being women and 
children. In silk weaving and silk throwing, it is estimated that Lombardy employs 
more than four-fifths of those engaged in the industry. The production of raw silk and 
thrown silk has greatly increased since 1863. As to the textile industries in general, 
they are mainly carried on in the houses of the workers, and have not attained great 
importance. Cottons and woolens are, however, manufactured to some extent, and the 
raw materials of both these industries are important articles of import. Efforts have 
been made to encourage the iron industry, with the design of rendering Italy indepen- 
dent of foreign countries in respect to her supplies of iron ware. Blast furnaces and 
iron foundries have been started. 

Fisheries.—The sea and fresh-water fisheries of Italy are considerable; the Mediterra- 
nean furnishing immense quantities of tunny, anchovies, sardines, mullet, pilchards, 
and mackerel. In the beginning of the year 1895 there were upwards of 70,000 fisher- 
men, of whom over 7,000 were engaged in deep sea or foreign fishing. 

Commerce.—In 1895 the commercial statistics of Italy showed that raw cotton held the 
first place among imports, and that grain, especially wheat, stood next. Of the exports, 
raw silk and silk manufactures were by far the most important, and the next in impor- 
tance were fruits, oil, and wine. The leading nations with which Italy traded, in 1895, 
were Great Britain, Germany, France, Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, the United States 
and Russia. Of these Great Britain contributed the largest amount of the imports, and 
Switzerland received the largest amount of exports. As to the trade with the United 
States and Canada, it showed a considerable increase from 1891 to 1895. 

Army and Navy.—The army organization is based on the laws of 1887, 1888 and 1892, 
and consists of a pérmanent army, a mobile militia, and a territorial militia, number- 
ing respectively in June, 1896, 235,091, 488,063, and 2,150,049, including officers. The 
total of all branches of service, including the troops and officers on unlimited leave, was 
at that time, according to official figures, 3,456,282. For further details, see the article 
ARMIES, MODERN. ‘The naval administration is organized in accordance with a royal 
decree issued May 4th, 1893. It consisted, in Dec. 1896, of 10 battle ships, 2 port-defence 
ships, 49 cruisers, and 145 torpedo boats, besides several vessels of various classes in pro- 
cess of construction. See NAVIES, MODERN. 

Finance.— Revenues are derived mainly from taxes, of which the direct taxes include 
an income tax, a house tax, and a land tax, the income tax being the most productive 
according to the budget of 1897. The chief indirect taxes are the customs duties, the 
octroi, taxes on manufactures, lotteries, and the salt and tobacco monopolies. The 
total revenue, according to the budget estimate of the year ending June 380th, 1897, was 
1,727,979, 187 lire, the lira being valued, in United States money, according to the procla- 
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mation of the secretary of the U. S. treasury, October Ist, 1896, at 19.3 cents. On July 
Ist, 1895, the amount of the public debt was given at 12,257,000, 282 lire. 

Railways, ete.—The state owns a large portion of the railways in Italy, but in 1885 
transferred the working of the roads to private enterprise. The telegraph service is a 
government monopoly. 

Religion.—The dominant religion in Italy is the Roman Catholic, of which the cen- 
tral administration consists of a number of permanent committees, or Sacred Congrega- 
tions, composed of cardinals, with consultators and officials. The Protestants are chiefly 
in the Waldensian valleys of Piedmont, and in 1881 numbered only about 62,000, There 
were also 38,000 Jews. 

Jducation.—The percentage of illiterates is very large, but has declined since 1861. 
Of the conscripts in the army, in 1871, 56.74 were illiterates, while in 1894, only 38.94 

-'were unable to read or write. This is due largely to the great efforts which have been 

'-made since the unification of Italy to promote education. The state has charge of 
public instruction and requires of teachers in every public institution that they shall 
possess certain qualifications defined by law. Elementary education is by law made 
compulsory for children between the ages of 6 and 9, but this enactment is not strictly 
enforced. The government has devoted to the cause of education large parts of 
the consecrated property of religious orders, and in addition the ministry of public 
instruction annually expends a large sum from the state funds. This amounted, in 
1894-5 to over 41,000,000 lire, in addition to sums expended by the provinces and by the 
communes. The universities of Italy are numerous, many of them being of ancient 
date and European fame. In 1894-5 the universities were 21 in number, and 17 of them 
were supported by the state. The most largely attended were the universities of Naples, 
Turin, Rome, Padua, Pavia, Palermo, Bologna, Genoa, and Pisa. 

History.—The ancient history of Italy will be more conveniently treated of under 
RomgE; see also ErruriA, UmpBria, etc. We proceed to the dawn of modern history. 
The western Roman empire fell before a mixed horde of barbarous mercenaries, chiefly 
composed of the Heruli, who proclaimed their leader, Odoacer, king of Italy (476 A.D.). 
After 18 years of military despotism he was slain, and his followers vanquished by the 
Ostrogothis, led by their great king Theodoric. The Ostrogoths (see Gorus), in their 
turn, were vanquished (552 a.p.); and Italy was then governed by an evarch, or dele- 
gate of the emperor of Constantinople, whose seat of government was Ravenna. Narses, 
the first exarch, having been disgraced, in revenge invited the Lombards to invade Italy 
(568); and under their rule the ancient political system of northern Italy was super- 
seded by the introduction of feudal and Teutonic institutions. The Lombards, in their 
turn, were conquered by Pepin (754) and Charlemagne (774), the latter of whom was 
crowned emperor of Italy. The Lombards, however, retained the great duchies of 
Benevento, Spoleto, etc., till the advent of the Normans. In 842 the Saracens invaded 
[taly, and took possession of many important places on the southern coast, which they 
held till 1016, when they were driven out by the Normans. On the fall of the Carlo- 
vingian dynasty (888), the crown of #taly fell to Berengarius I., chief of the Friuli, 
whose descendant, Berengarius II., did homage to Otho I. of Germany as his lord- 
paramount (951); and in 961 Otho deposed his vassal, and assumed sovereign rights 
over the Italian kingdom. From this period the chief towns of Italy rapidly emerged 
from their previous insignificance. A foremost object of Otho and his successors was 
the abasement of the papacy; and fora time these emperors successfully arrogated to 
themselves the right of nominating to the chair of St. Peter the candidate most attached 
to imperial rule. The accession of Konrad was the signal for various tumultuous ris- 
ings of the Italians against their German rulers, who had grown the object of general 
detestation. Important feudal modifications during this reign tended still further to 
weaken the great feudal lords, and to exalt the inferior vassals and citizens. Under the 
reign of his successor, Henry III., we find the spirit of association, alike for offense or 
defense, waxing strong in Italy. The aggrandizement of the great Guelphic house of 
Este (q.v.), the bloody wars of the investiture (q.v.), and the establishment of an 
ameliorated form of municipal government (1100), are the three most notable events 
that occurred under the Franconian dynasty. 

Under the Hohenstaufen dynasty Italy enjoyed an interregnum from foreign rule 
of about 60 years, which, however, was wasted in suicidal conflicts between the two 
factions of the Guelphs and Ghibellines. The most terrible incident of this period was 
the massacre of the Sicilian vespers (q.v.). Notwithstanding the inveterate internecine 
feuds of Italy, it was a period of great splendor and prosperity. The free cities or 
republics of Italy rivaled kingdoms in the extent and importance of their commerce 
and manufactures, the advancement of art and science, the magnificence of their public 
edifices and monuments, and the prodigious individual and national wealth to which 
they attained. Unhappily, a spirit of rivalry and intolerance grew up during this 
period of medizval splendor, and in the arbitrary attempt of these states to secure 
supremacy over each other, they gradually worked their own destruction. 

From the Sicilian vespers (1282) to the reign of Henry VII. (1308), the chief histor- 
ical incidents are the war between Genoa and Pisa, ending in the abasement and _ulti- 
mate decline of the latter (1284); the quarrels of the Guelphic factions, the Bianchi and 
the Neri. in Tuscany; the papal efforts for their reconciliation (1801); the residence of 
the popes at Avignon (1304-1377); and the rise into importance of the oligarchic repub- 
lic of Venice (1811). During the first half of the 14th c. the German emperors made 
several fruitless attempts to regain political supremacy in Italy; but in 1855 the emperor 
Charles IV. gave up the struggle. 
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The tyrannical rule of several petty tyrants, of which the foremost were the Visconti 
or lords of Milan, replaced that of the emperors. From the middle of the 14th c. te 
the end of the 15th, the collective history of Italy ceases, each city being ruled by some 
powerful local family—as, for example, Verona by the Della Scala, Padua by the Car- 
rara, Ferrara by the Este families, and Mantua by the illustrious princes of Gonzaga; 
Milan by the Della Torre, Visconti, and Sforza families. See also GENOA, Pisa, FLOR- 
ENCE, VENICE, NAPLES, etc. 

From 1495 to 1525 Italy was the theater of the sanguinary struggles between France, 
the native rulers, and the Hapsburgs, but the battle of Pavia (1525) thoroughly estab- 
lished the ascendency of the German emperor, who appointed over the various states 
rulers of his own selection. During the 17th c. no events of note mark the history of 
Italy; the country being at peace, the various states pursued commercial traftic and 
industry, as far as their decreased limits permitted. In the following century some terri. 
torial changes were effected during the war of the Spanish succession. In 1793 Italy 
partially entered the European coalition formed against France, whose arms, however, 
proved irresistible. By the treaty of Campo Formio, Oct. 17, 1797, the entire state of 
Venice was transferred to Austria, while the rest of the country, under various desig- 
nations, became for the most part a dependency of France. In this anomaious condi- 
tion it remained during the rule of Napoleon. After the battle of Waterloo the final 
reconstitution of Italy was decreed as follows by the congress of Vienna: the kingdom 
of Sardinia reverted to the house of Savoy, to which were added all the provinces of 
the Genoese republic; the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom fell to Austria; the principali- 
ties of Modena, Reggio, and Mirandola, to which was soon annexed Massa and Carrara, 
were restored to the family of Este; Lucca was created a duchy for the rightful duke 
of Parma, whose hereditary state was conferred on Maria Louisa, ex-empress of the 
French; the duchy of Tuscany was restored to the Austro-Lorraine dynasty; the papal 
states to the pope; the kingdom of Naples to the Bourbons; while the petty state of 
San Marino was allowed to retain its republican form; and Monaco remained an inde- 
pendent principality under the prince of Valentinois. 

By the congress of Vienna Italy was again cast at the feet of the papacy and of Aus- 
tria, and this at a period when progressive aspirations were strongly reawakened in the 
Italian people. The system of resolute oppression adopted by the reinstated rulers 
speedily produced an irreconcilable hostility between themselves and their subjects, and 
a net-work of secret societies for the organization of national resistance spread through- 
out the entire land. The first-fruits of their organization were the risings of 1820 and 1821 
in Piedmont and Naples, to demand constitutional rights. Austrian intervention quelled 
both these movements; and in 18381, when a similar rising occurred in Modena and the 
Roman states, it was subdued with sanguinary ferocity by an Austrian army. In these 
movements no distinct tendency towards national unity is perceptible; and only on 
the accession of Charles Albert to the throne of Piedmont (1831) was this grand idea of 
modern Italy propounded by Joseph Mazzini in an address to the king, urging him to 
assume the réle of liberator and leader of Italy® The king of Piedmont, by yielding 
in some degree to the spirit of his time, prepared for Piedmont pre eminence through- 
out the country. The accession of Pius [X. in 1846 seemed the inauguration of a new 
era for Italy: a general amnesty was followed by wise, liberal measures, which were 
also adopted by Tuscany and Piedmont, in emulation of Rome. Naples and the 
other states resolutely refused every measure of reform, and by a simultaneous outbreak 
in Sicily and Milan in Jan., the great revolution of 1848 was inaugurated in Italy. The 
revolution of France in Feb. imparted a strong impulse to that of Italy, and speedily 
Naples, Piedmont, and Rome conceded constitutional rights to the popular demands. 
The Milanese unanimously revolted against Austrian rule on Mar. 17, and after five 
days of heroic fighting, the Austrians were expelled from the city, and Radetsky, with 
70,000 troops, compelled to retreat from its walls. On the 29th Charlies Albert entered 
Lombardy, the avowed champion of Italian independence, and the leader of the 
national struggle. All the sovereigns of Italy contributed their best troops for the war, 
and on the Roman volunteers setting out for Lombardy, the pope himself in public 
pronounced a solemn benediction on their banners. 

But ere a month had elapsed Pius IX. suddenly halted in his career of liberator of 
Italy, and abandoning the national cause, launched (April 19) a severe censure against 
**this unjust and hurtfui war,” which, chiefly by his own benediction, had been conse- 
crated in the eyes of at least the more ignorant of the people. The recall of the Nea- 
politan troops was the first-fruits of the encyclical letter, which may be considered the 
tocsin of the subsequent fierce reaction through all Italy. Fora time, however, the 
revolution made way; at the close of the year Rome became agitated; the pope fled to 
Gaeta; and on Feb. 8 the Roman republic was proclaimed under the presidency of Maz- 
zini. On the same day the grand duke of Tuscany abandoned his state. Piedmont 
again assumed the lead, but the disastrous battle of Novara (Mar. 28) finished the 
national Italian war of 1848. The treacherous French expedition against the Roman 
republic, and the return of the pope in 1850, are the concluding acts of this great revo- 
lution. 

The reaction was complete and merciless in every state save Piedmont, the king of 
which kept faith with his subjects, and observed the constitutional forms conceded in 
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1848. Austrian troops exercised a crushing tyranny, and from time to time Europe 
shuddered at the recital of the dark cruelties practiced in the dungeons of Naples and 
Rome. In the congress of Paris, at the close of the Russian war (1856), Cavour (q.v.) 
forcibly exposed the unavoidable dangers of a continuance of Austrian and Papal mis- 
rule. He strongly urged the expediency of a withdrawal of French and Austrian troops 
from Rome and the legations. In the beginning of 1859 Victor Emmanuel proclaimed 
from the Sardinian parliament his intention of actively aiding in the deliverance of the 
oppressed Italian population from the yoke of Austria. Towards the close of the year 
Sardinia and France jointly prepared for war with Austria, and in April, 1859, the war 
commenced. The victories of Magenta and Solferino were quickly followed by the 
abrupt and inconclusive peace of Villafranca, July 11, 1859, by which a confederation 
of the Italian states with the papal protectorate was proposed as the best solution of 
Italy’s difficulties. The whole of Italy energetically rejected the scheme; and early in 
1860, the various states whose sovereigns were in flight from the Lombard campaign 
voluntarily declared in favor of annexation to the kingdom of Piedmont. On March 18 
Parma, Modena, and the Emilian provinces were incorporated with Sardinia; and the 
grand duchy of Tuscany on the 22d. On March 17 the law by which Victor Emmanuel 
assumed the title of king of Italy was promulgated amidst universal rejoicings. On 
March 24 the provinces of Nice and Savoy were ceded to France. On the 6th of the 
ensuing May, Garibaldi, with about a thousand volunteers, set sail from Genoa for 
Sicily, where a revolutionary outbreak had taken place. His swift and comparatively 
bloodless conquest of the Two Sicilies is one of the most extraordinary incidents in 
modern history. Meanwhile, the Sardinian generals Cialdini and Farini having advanced 
into the papal provinces, the papal forces under Lamoriciére were routed at Castel- 
fidardo, which was followed by the capture of 4,000 prisoners at Loretto, and the surren- 
der of Lamoriciére at Ancona. Thence the Sardinian forces marched into the Abruzzi, 
while Victor Emmanuel proceeded in person to Naples. On Nov. 7, at Teano, Garibaldi 
unconditionally relinquished to his sovereign the southern provinces liberated by his 
genius and valor. Umbria and the march of Ancona were next incorporated with the 
kingdom of Italy. The kingdom of Italy was formally recognized by all the great 
European powers, with the exception of Austria. On the death of Cavour, June, 1861, 
the ministry of Baron Ricasoli was formed, but after a brief term of office was succeeded 
by that of Ratazzi, March 81, 1862, whose avowed subserviency to the French empire 
created considerable alarm amongst the liberals of Italy. One of its earliest acts was the 
incorporation of the southern volunteer forces with the regular army. On the 9th and 
10th a great aggregate meeting of deputies from all the liberal clubs of the kingdom was 
held under Garibaldi’s presidency; and on the 20th, having previously been entertained 
at a grand banquet by the royal princes, he set out on his almost triumphal tour 
throughout Italy, with the view of organizing rifle clubs amidst the youth of all the 
chief cities. An apprehension on the part of the government that Garibaldi contem- 
plated an armed expedition in aid of Venice led to stringent and unlooked-for measures 
of repression. Ministerial orders were next transmitted to Garibaldi, prohibiting any 
further organization of the rifle societies. On June 20 Garibaldi arrived in Turin, and 
on the 28th landed at Palermo, in Sicily, where he met with a warm reception from 
prince Humbert, the heir-apparent of the Italian crown. On July 4 the ministry was 
seriously disturbed by the warmth with which Garibaldi denounced the French occupa- 
tion of Rome. On the 7th a grand review at Palermo was held in his presence. 
Volunteers speedily hastened to join him, with the avowed intention of proceeding to 
Rome, despite the royal proclamation, which accused them of rebellion against their 
sovereign. <A special message, accompanied by the royal proclamation, was forwarded 
by the king to Garibaldi, who, under the impression that he possessed the covert appro- 
bation of the sovereign. declined to desist in his expedition to Rome, but expressed his 
unshaken sentiments of loyalty to the king. On Aug, 22 Sicily was declared in a state 
of siege, the liberal clubs were dissolved, and an armed force dispatched to pursue and 
disperse the volunteers. Garibaldi reached Catania on the 18th, and some days later 
succeeded in effecting a landing on the coast of Calabria with the greater part of his 
followers. Gen. Cialdini having been appointed commissioner extraordinary in the 
island of Sicily, with full powers over the civil and military authorities, proceeded to 
the most stringent measures to effect the capture of Garibaldi. The ‘‘affair of Aspro. 
monte,” in which Garibaldi’s small force of volunteers were compelled to surrender, 
their heroic leader ordering them not to fire on the royal troops, put an end to the sem- 
blance of revolution. The wounded chief was conveyed as a prisoner to the fortress of 
Varignano, at Spezzia. The amnesty granted to him and his followers by the Italian 
monarch enabled him to proceed to Pisa, whence he returned to Caprera. 

At the close of the Austro-Italian war (see GERMANY), Venetia, on Oct. 3, 1866, 
became part of the kingdom of Italy by treaty with Austria. Turin, the chief town of 
Piedmont, was the capital from 1859 till 1865; the court was transferred to Florence 
during the latter year. In 1867 the French army began to be withdrawn from Rome, 
and the national aspiration to have the Eternal City as capital of the kingdom of Italy 
seemed now near its realization. Some of the French troops remained at Rome until 
the urgent necessities of the Franco-Prussian war compelled the emperor Napoleon to 
withdraw them. The last detachment left the pontifical territory on Aug. 8, 1870; 
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and on the 20th of the following month, the Italian troops, under Gen. Cadrona, entered 
Rome after a short resistance by the pontifical troops, who ceased firing at the request 
of the pope. On Oct. 2, 1870, the kingdom of Italy assumed the last of its extensive 
limits, when the whole of the papal states were absorbed by it, and Rome was its rec- 
ognized capital; and thus were realized the aspirations of many generations, the 
dreams of Mazzini, and the policy of count Cavour. —The last seven years of Victor’s 
reign were uneventful, but were marked by the further consolidation and progress of 
the kingdom ; and after his death (in Jan., 1878) his policy was maintained by his son 
Humbert. Italy has of late suffered greatly from a too ambitious foreign policy that 
has led her to enter engagements too great for her financial strength ; and her pros- 
perity has been further impaired by corruption in her government, which has led to a 
number of unfortunate scandals. Her connection with the Triple Alliance (q.v.) entails 
upon her the necessity of keeping up a large standing army, the cost of which can 
only be met by excessive taxation, which is driving her peasants to emigrate. Her 
assumption of a colonial policy in Africa and the consequent hostilities with Abyssinia 
in 1896 have also proved a serious drain on her resources. See CAvouR; CRISPI; 
POLITICAL PARTIES, ITALIAN ; TRIPLE ALLIANCE ; ABYSSINIA. 

Italian Language and Literature.—The Italian language, the most musical of all the 
tongues of Europe, is descended from the Latin, and there have been various opinions 
as to the way in which the transition took place. In the view, however, of the scientific 
students of language, there is nothing special in the case ; the changes are sufficiently 
accounted for by that tendency to phonetic decay or corruption which is always at 
work in a living tongue, and which is especially active in a chaotic and transition state 
of society like that of Italy at the downfall of the Roman empire. The already cor- 
rupt dialects of the uneducated become predominant, and being released from the 
fixing influence of a written literature, depart more and more from the grammatical 
standard ; and in the case of Italy, the barbarian intruders would, to a still greater 
degree, mutilate the Latin, and introduce multitudes of words from the northern 
tongues. For some centuries this corrupting process went on, in the course of which 
the Latin gradually divested itself of its original classical peculiarities and degenerated 
into the impure or vulgar form known as the Romana rustica, or lingua Romanza, 
which became the prevailing language of the various races of south-western Europe. 

This ‘‘rustic Latin” may be termed the direct offspring of Latin, and the parent of 
Italian ; in the compositions of the Provencal poets, we find one form of it elevated to 
the rank of a polished, or ¢lustre, written language as early as the 10th c., while 
the form which prevailed in Italy continued as late as the 12th c., an uncouth and 
vulgar dialect, contemptuously excluded from all learned composition. In the Sicilian 
court of the Hohenstaufen emperor, Frederick I1., the Italian dialect was first rescued 
from this state of degradation; adopted by this monarch as the choice language of his 
court, it became the medium of his own and his son’s literary and poetic creations, 
while his learned friend and secretary, Pier delle Vigne, may be termed the earliest 
Italian poet; his odes and canzones, composed a hundred years before Dante, are 
written in wonderfully pure Italian. The university of Naples, and several of the 
Sicilian schools, were founded by Frederick, whose cultivated and enlightened court 
became the center of the letters and learning of Italy, and the abode of the best intel- 
lects of the time. Here, Italian reached a considerable degree of refinement and correct- 
ness, and received the name of the aulic (court) or of the Sicilian language. 

Poets have in all ages been the elevators and guardians of language; and we find 
Italian in the 12th and 18th centuries honorably employed by the poets of the age, 
especially by those of Tuscany, whose own oral dialect soon took precedence over all 
the others in polished expression and grammatical accuracy. The chief Italian poets 
of this age are Guido Guincelli, Guido Ghisilieri, Fabrizio and Onesto of Bologna, 
Guido Lapo of Mantua; and the Tuscan poets, Guittone d’Arezzo, Bonagiunta da 
Lucca, and Brunetto Latini Fiorentino, the illustrious preceptor of Dante. Fra Guit- 
tone, a member of the order of the Cavalieri Gaudenti, has left several compositions of 
merit, including sonnets and odes, but his most interesting literary legacy consists of 
40 letters in prose, which are regarded as a valuable specimen of early Italian, being 
the most ancient epistolary composition in the language. The writings of these early 
poets possess more linguistic than poetic interest, and are to be found in various collec- 
tions, chiefly in the Rime Antiche (1518), the Poeti Antichi by Alacci (1661), and the 
modern work of Rannucci, Manuele della Letteratura del Primo Secolo (Florence, 1837, 
3 vols.). Brunetto Latini (1260), the preceptor of Dante, was reputed ‘‘a man of great 
sense and science.” His work, J/ Tesoro, isa marvel of heterogeneous knowledge. J/ 
Tesoretto is a curious compendium of moral precepts, and J/ Pataffio a still more curious 
production, the obscene levity of which earned for him a place in the Inferno of his 
pupil. The historical chronicles of Matteo Spinola, a Neopolitan, are the oldest speci- 
men of Italian prose literature (1247-68) ; but the Florentine Malespini (died about 
1280) is the first historical writer whose style is elevated and polished. In short, con- 
temporary with the appearance of Dante (q.v.), the Italian dialect was rapidly super- 
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seding Latin in grave prose composition, as well as in poetry, and soon became the 
recognized oral and written polite language of the entire country, while various local 
dialects were preserved in use amongst the illiterate classes of the people. It has been 
finely observed that Dante found the Italian language in its cradle, and exalted it to a 
throne; the Divina Commedia imprinted on the Italian tongue a grave and majestic 
character, which at once qualified it to rank with the languages of Greece and Rome. 
The impetus imparted by Dante to the language and intellectual life of his country has 
continued to the present day. 

The minor poets, Francesco Stabile, or Cecco d’Ascoli, burned by the church (1827), 
and author of L’ Acerba, a critical attack upon Dante, and a wonderful mixture of 
learning, acuteness, and superstition; Francesco da Barberino (1264-1348); and Cino da 
Pistoja, the learned jurist and poet, whose work on jurisprudence, J/ Comento sul Codice, 
and pleasing amatory verses, won for him the commendations both of Dante and 
Petrarch (1270-1836), claim mention before the great name of Francesco Petrarca (q.v.) 
(1804-1374), the creator of Italian lyrical poetry, and the enricher and perfecter of its 
language. The luster of Petrarch’s fame, however, is not derived from his sonnets 
alone. Apart from their exquisite beauty and pathos, their classical elegance and 
simplicity of diction render them an abiding standard of Italian poetry. Italian, which, 
in its poetical capacities, we have seen created by Dante, polished and refined by 
Petrarch, was first molded into a perfect form of prose by the prince of novelists, 
Boccaccio (q.v.). The Decamerone is a series of tales, and Boccaccio’s best known 
work. Boccaccio’s style is deeply tinged by his culture of classical literature; and in 
his straining after the pompous majesty of Latin construction, he frequently exceeds 
the structural capabilities of his own language, which is naturally direct and simple in 
the order of its composition. Franco Sacchetti (1835-1400) of Florence, and Ser 
Giovanni Fiorentino (1348), also composed tales distinguished by the excellence of the 
language; while Dino Compagni and Giovanni Villani enriched the historical literature 
of Italy with excellent chronicles, written in a spirit of fairness, and with great beauty 
of style. 

The 14th c. was lavishly productive of great original literary creations, the writers 
of that age, or ZL Trecentistt, according to their Tuscan appellation, being as distin- 
guished for the sublime originality of their genius as those of the 15th c. were famed 
for their abstruse erudition and philosophy. Italian was the chosen language of the 
Trecentisti, and in their writings attained a high degree of refinement and purity. On 
the other hand, the scholastic writers of the 15th c. almost entirely excluded Italian. 
from their works, substituting for the language of Dante and Petrarch a faulty form of 
Greek or Latin. To this circumstance may probably be attributed the languid develop- 
ment of literature during a period in which the most magnificent protection was afforded 
both by the pontifical and sovereign courts of Italy to the literature and art of the 
century, and when the discovery of printing imparted an impulse to the intellectual 
Vitality of Christendom. Foremost among the encouragers of literature and art were 
the Medici at Florence; the Visconti, and, later, the Sforzas, at Milan; the houses of 
Gonzaga and Este at Mantua. and Ferrara; the house of Aragon at Naples; and the 
pontiff at Rome. Marsilio Ficino, Pico della Mirandola, Leon Battista Alberti, are 
some of the most distinguished writers who discarded their mother tongue and adopted 
Latin; while a host of grammarians, historians, philologists, and theologians openly 
pronounced the @lustrious Italian language a vulgar dialect, unfit for philosophical or 
learned composition. But this debasement of literary taste .was happily of brief 
duration, and to Lorenzo de’ Medici, entitled the ‘‘Father of Letters,” is owing the 
literary revival of the Italian tongue. Under this princely patron of letters, arts, and 
sciences, public libraries were founded or replenished, learned societies inaugurated, 
rich antiquarian treasures collected, universities opened, and a true standard of literary 
truth and beauty once more set up. His friend and protégé, Angelo Poliziano, wrote 
elegantly both in Italian and Latin, and composed the first regular dramatic work in 
the former language, under the title of L’Orfeo. Towards the close of the 15th c. and 
the opening of the 16th, a taste for the romantic and heroic in poetry began to show 
itself. This taste was cultivated by Durante da Gualdo, by Luigi Pulci (q.v.) in his 
Morgante Maggiore, and by the still more famous Matteo Boiardo (q.v.), whose Orlando 
Innamorato evidently suggested the greatest of all the works of this kind, the Orlando 
Furioso of Ariosto. But by far the most important historical works of the time were 
written in Latin—for example, those of Silvio Piccolomini, Mare Antonio Sabellicus 
(d. 1506), Bernardo Giustinianus (d. 1489), and Georgius Stella (d. 1480). -During the 
century of scholastic erudition, the spring of Italian eloquence flowed with sluggish 
course until the impassioned and unstudied oratory of Jerome Savonarola (burned 1498) 
revived the traditions of ancient Rome, and reminded his hearers that Cicero too was an 
Italian. 

The 15th c., though not marked by much creative genius in literature, unquestion- 
ably exercised an immense influence on the Italian mind. The revival of letters, the 
invention of printing, the discovery of a new world, and the opening up of a maritime 
channel to the wealth and traffic of the Indies, co-operated, one may say, in producing 
that wonderful development of art and enterprise which the succeeding age exhibited; 
while the advancement of learning and science was promoted and systematized by the 
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founding of numerous universities and literary institutions, the aim of these latter being 
the diffusion of general knowledge and sound practical science. Many of the mag- 
nificent typographical treasures with which the great public libraries of Italy abound, 
belong to this golden age, and are due to the artistic taste of Aldo Manuzio, See 
ALDINE EDITIONS. 

The 16th c. is confessedly the Augustan age of Italian letters, art, and science. In 
a galaxy of splendid names, the brightest are those of Ariosto (q.v.), Tasso (q.v.), 
Macchiavelli (q.v.), Guicciardini (q.v.), Raphael (q.v.), Michael Angelo (q.v.), Palladio, 
and Vignola. Pope Leo X. and his successors vied with the other sovereigns of Italy in 
their munificent patronage of those men of genius, who, under the title of Cinquecentisti, 
are considered models of pure and noble Italian composition. The Orlando Furioso of 
Ariosto, held to be the first genuine epic of chivalry and romance, celebrates the deeds of 
the legendary ancestors of the house of Este. It exercised immense influence, even 
amongst the most illiterate classes, by whom its choicest beauties were committed to 
memory, in order to be sung as the solace of labor in the field or city. The next great 
work of the century was La Gerusalemme Liberata, by Torquato Tasso (q.v.), whose 
father was also an excellent poet and scholar. Tasso’s prose writings and epistles are 
noble in style, and grave and philosophical in matter (1544-95). Their best imitators are 
L’Alamanni, Ii Giron Cortese and L’ Avarchide; Rucellai; and Erasmo da Valvasone, in 
his La Caccia and L’ Angeleida (or The Wars of the Angels), from which Milton probably 
borrowed some valuable hints (1593). | Giangiorgio Trissino wrote the first notable Italian 
drama, Sofonisba. Besides this, the Zilia of Ludovico Martelli, the Canace of Sperone 
Speroni (1500-88), the Zorrismondo of Tasso, and the Hdipo of Andrea dell’ Anguillara, 
deserve mention—the last is considered the best Italian tragedy of the time. The come- 
dies of Bentivoglio, Salviati, Cecchi, Firenzuola, and others, are stamped with that pre- 
vailing spirit of licentiousness which disfigures many of the finest productions of the age. 
The popular dramatic pieces, or Commedie dell’ Arte, enjoyed as high repute among the 
lower classes as the higher drama did in courtly and patrician circles. Some of the chief 
composers of these pantomimic comedies are Flaminio Scala, Angelo Beolco, Andrea 
Colmo. The writers of pastoral dramas inundate this epoch, but none can compete with 
Guarini (q.v.) in his sweet idyllic work, J/ Pastor Fido. Poetry was first combined, 
during this century, with music—one of the earliest operatic compositions being the 
Dafne of Rinuccini (died 1621). The sonnets of Michael Angelo excel in a certain dig- 
nity and originality of thought. Vittoria Colonna, celebrated in the verse of Ariosto, 
was the most illustrious poetess of her time; which produced numerous other female 
writers, whose works have been collected and published by Domenichi. 

Foremost among the prose-writers stands Macchiavelli; his Arte della Guerra (Art of 
War), Istorie Fiorentine (History of Florence), and political treatise, 17 Principe (The 
Prince), all excel in their various styles. Giovanni Botero, Giannotti, and Paruta, are 
also political writers of high merit. Greater than either is Francesco Guicciardini, 
whose History of Italy has only one blemish, viz., want of brevity. The works of Bembo 
(q.v.), historian and poet, exhibit the Italian language subjected to a regular grammati- 
cal system. Literature was historically treated by Barbieri and Doni; art, by Vasari, 
Campi, and Lomazzi; and architecture, by Vignola and Palladio. 

The progress of the age is equally perceptible in philosophy, which, bursting the fet- 
ters of scholastic formalism, displays the utmost freedom of speculation in the works of 
Cardan (q.v.), Bruno (q.v.), and Vanini. Many celebrated institutions or academies for the 
discussion and diffusion of knowledge date from the 16th c., one of the most noted being 
the academy Della Crusca, founded at Florence for the preservation and perfecting of 
the Italian language. 

The 17th c., if less prolific in great literary names than its predecessor, is neverthe- 
less the golden age of Italian science; it produced a host of illustrious discoverers in 
philosophy, mathematics, and physic. Such was the fame of Italian science at this 
period, that the universities of Florence, Naples, Pisa, and Venice were thronged with 
foreign students. Learned societies for the cultivation and practical demonstration of 
the physical sciences were opened throughout Italy (see ACADEMY). Libraries were col- 
lected and enriched, to afford every facility to learned research. The most celebrated 
savants are the world-famous Galileo (q.v.), Torricelli (q.v.), Borelli, the astronomer 
Cassini (q.v.), and Viviani, the pupil and biographer of Galileo; Malpighi and Bellini, 
anatomists and physicians. Contemporary with these, we find Gian Vincenzo Gravina, 
whose lectures on civil law attracted audiences from all Europe. In historical com. 
position, the best known works are Sarpi’s famous History of the Council of Trent, its 
equally famous refutation by Pallavicino; The History of the Wars of the Netherlands, by 
Bentivoglio; and of The Civil Wars of France, by Davila. A few of the great names 
of literature are Bianchi, an acute thinker on political and social scienee ; Monte-Cuc- 
culi, author of the Aphorisms of the Art of War, written with Spartan brevity of style ; 
Bartoli, the Jesuit historian ; and Segneri, the Jesuit orator. 

The poets of the 17th c,, at least Marini (q.v.) and his school, display a degenerate 
taste. Fondness for trivial conceits, false glitter, and artificiality are their characteris- 
tics ; but several of his contemporaries—Chiabrera, Guidi, Tassoni, author of the admi- 
rable mock-heroic poem, La Secchia Rapita (The Stolen Pail), Filicaja (q.v.), and others 
—have written with a grave energy of style and a warmth of sentiment elevating to any 
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a The theatrical and operatic representations at the various sovereign courts were 
of exceeding splendor, as if in compensation for the paucity of dramatic compositions. 

In the 18th e. a vigorous revival of poetry and letters took place. Giannone, in 
history; Capasso, in literature; Cirillo, in physic; Mazzochi, in archeology; I] Genovesi, 
in political economy; the brothers Galiani, in their respective sciences of architecture, 
political economy, and philology; Filangieri (q.v.) and Beccaria (q.v.) in the philosophy 
of jurisprudence; Mario Pagano, in the science of civil law; Poli (1746-1825), Volta 
(1745-1826), Galvani (1737-98), Scarpa (1748-1832), and Spallanzani (1729-99), in physi- 
cal science; Maffei and Calsabigi, in poetry, are some of the names by which this period 
was ennobled. The 18th c. can also boast of the greatest names in Italian dramatic 
literature, Metastasio (q.v.) (1698-1782), who is considered the master of the pastoral 
drama: flowing, sweet, and silvery, the language of his gentle muse presents a strange 
contrast to the brevity, sternness, and classical plainness of Italy’s greatest tragedian, 
Vittorio Alfieri (q.v.) (1749-1803), by whom a thorough revolution was effected in the 
drama of his country. A no less marked reformer of comedy is his contempory, Carlo 
Goldoni (q.v.) (1707-93). 

During the present (19th) century, the genius of Italy has revived anew in science 
and literature. By the best writers of the day, a sound Italian style, untainted either 
by Gallicisms or by the false glitter of the Seicentist? school, has been adopted. One of 
the best modern poets of the classical school, Vincenzo Monti, has materially assisted 
this literary reform: the resolute combatant of the school of Marini, his fine works are 
rigidly molded on the pure Zvecentist? style; and in his great poem, Basvilliana, the 
language is impregnated with a Dantesque grandeur, which has caused it to be said that 
the spirit of Dante has inspired the works of Monti. His translation of the Ziad and 
that of the Odyssey by Pindemonte are the best classical translations in Italian. In the 
wayward and fervid genius of Ugo Foscolo (q.v.), we find the reflection of the vicissi- 
tudes and political chaos of his times; his lyrical work, J Sepoler?, is written with 
extreme polish and faultless taste, which may also be said of the lyrics of Leopardi. 
Botta, Ricci, Bagnoli, Arici Sestini, Pananti, and Lorenzi deserve mention among the 
modern poets. Grossi is a spirited poet, who has written chiefly in the Milanese dialect. 
In the poignant and imbittered verses of Berchet, we recognize the double inspiration 
of his country’s and his own political sufferings: and the gentler poet, Silvio Pellico, 
was already famous for his poetic tragedy, Mrancesca da Rimini, previous to his incar- 
‘ceration in an Austrian dungeon. 

Rossetti, the exile and poet, and the most distinguished commentator on Dante’s 
Divina Commedia; Giov. Battista Niccolini, whose drama, Arnoldo da Brescia, is one of 
the finest works of modern Italian genius; Leopardi, poet, philologist, and philosopher; 
Giusti (q.v.), the first Italian satirical lyrist of the 19th c.; Mameli, the patriot poet, who 
fell in 1848 at Rome; Prati, Aleardi, Dall’ Ongaro, Carcano, and Montanelli are some 
of the most conspicuous worshipers of the Italian muse in the 19th century. Among 
the most successful novelists are Manzoni, whose Promesst Sposit has created a new 
school of fiction; Rosini (Monaca di Monza, Luisa Strozzi, Il Conte Ugolino), Cantt 
(Margherita di Pusterla), Grossi (Marco Visconte), and D’Azeglio, whose patriotic novels 
have exercised a wide influence on the youth of the country. Ettore Mieramosca and 
Nicolo det Lapi are models of classical romances. Guerrazzi has written novels full of 
the noblest poetry. Bersezio and Ruffini are also worthy of notice. And among author- 
esses we may mention Teresa Bandinella, Cecilia de Luna Folliero, Guistina Michiel, 
Isabella Albrizzi (whose biography of Canova is a graceful and accurate delineation), 
and Signora Ferrucci, whose educational works possess high merit. The modern histo- 
rians of Italy are very numerous. Balbo’s Summary of Italian History, Botta’s History 
of Italy, Coletta’s Naples, Amari’s Sicilian Vespers, Cantt’s colossal work on Universal 
History, Zeni’s Compendium of Italy’s History, and Scopoli’s History of Italian Legislation, 
are among the best works; while interesting historical monographs of various periods or 
states have been published by Canetti, Canale, Brofferio, Anelli, Cattaneo, the graphic 
recorder of the rising at Milan in 1848, and the learned compiler of the Archivio Triennale, 
or seriés of documents bearing on Italian modern history from 1848 to 1850. Pofitical 
economy and philosophy have found in Mazzini, Gioja, and Romagnosi able exponents. 
The political writings of Joseph Mazzini (q.v.), apart from their political tendencies, 
have exercised immense influence on the youth of Italy by their high moral tone and 
beauty of language. The various schools of philosophy have found adherents and 
expounders in Borelli, Galuppi (1770-1846), Mamiani, Rosmini, Gioberti, and Tommaseo, 
mostly all exponents of ecclesiastical philosophy; while Testa, Franchi, Mastriani, and 
Cattaneo are the exponents of speculative and independent philosophy. Antiquarian 
and archeological science has been ably illustrated by Inghirami, Fannucci, Manno, 
Litta, Visconti, and Sestini. Bossi, Fumigalli, Ferrario, and Rosini have written the 
best dissertations on art. Biography, which as yet has been somewhat neglected by 
Italian writers, has found in prof. Villari a successful cultivator; his Life of Savonarola 
is written with liberality, grace, and eloquence. The most complete histories of Italian 
literature are Crescimbeni, Storia della Volgar Poesia, 6 vols. (Rome, 1698; Venice, 
1731); Quadrio, Storia e Regione @ogni Poesia, 7 vols. (Bologna, 1739); Tiraboschi, 
Storia della Letteratura Italiana, 14 vols. (Modena, 1772-83; 16 vols. 1787-94; 12 vols, 
Rome, 1785; 16 vols. Milan, 1822-26); Corniani, Secoli della Letteratura Italiana, 9 vols. 
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(Brescia, 1818-19); Maffei, Storia della Litteratura Italiana (2d ed., 1834); Giudici (1847); 
De Sanctis (1871); and Storia letteraria d'Italia seritta da una societa di amict (Milan, 
1870-77); Villari, Storia Politica @ Italia (1886). 


ITALY, FREE CHURCH IN, established by the Italian patriot and reformer Gavazzi. 
It originated with the dawn of civil liberty in 1848, when men began to read the 
Bible, though for the act they were sent to prison and exile. But in 1853 a free 
church was begun in Turin. After Pius IX. had changed his liberal policy, Gavazazi 
was arrested by his orders, but, being rescued by the citizens of Viterbo, he visited 
England, Scotland, and subsequently the United States, where in addresses to crowded 
assemblies, he related the wrongs of the Italian nation. The movement for a free church 
made but little progress for want of union. In 1870 Gavazzi returned to Italy; a general 
assembly was held, 23 churches being represented ; in 1874 a confession of faith was 
prepared; and the name Free Church in Italy was adopted. This confession is a declara- 
tion of the principles held by all evangelical Christians, and the Free Church is in har- 
mony with the Waldensian and other Protestant churches. The constitution is partly 
Presbyterian and partly Congregational or Independent, the general assembly being 
composed of deputies from the churches, and each church independent of all the others 
in local affairs, The general assembly appoints the committee that superintends the 
entire work, and the funds collected by the commissioners are remitted directly to that . 
committee. There is scarcely one important town in Italy where there is not a Free 
Church congregation, and few places are left unvisited by native evangelists ; so that the 
influence of the body is felt in every province. Among the places of worship is the old 
church of San Jacopio in Florence, bought and presented by friends in Great Britain. 
The theological seminary, in which Gavazzi was prof. of sacred rhetoric, is near the 
Vatican in Rome, and in 1881 had 4 professors and 10 students. In 1881 the Free Church 
had 36 congregations, 13 ordained ministers, 16 evangelists, 21 teachers, 1750 communi- 
cants, 284 catechumens, 1250 pupils in week-day schools, and 657 in Sunday-schools. In 
1889, 32 congregations were reported and 1522 communicants—a slight loss. The city 
of Florence gives an annual bounty to one or more of the Free church schools. 


ITAMARACA, ANTONIO PEREGRINO, Macren Monterro, baron of, 1802-68; b. 
Brazil; statesman and author. He was a graduate of the univ. of Paris in 1828, and was 
a lawyer by profession, but entered actively into politics; several times represented the 
province of Pernambuco in congress, and as chief of the portfolio of foreign affairs signed 
several treaties of commerce. In 1850 he was pres. of the lower house. 


ITARD, JEAN MARrre GASPARD, 1775-1838; b. France. Without a medical educa- 
tion, he was appointed assistant surgeon in the military hospital at Toulon, at the hos- 
pital of Val de Grace, and a physician to the deaf and dumb institution. He was noted 
for his training of the wild boy of the forests of Aveyron, of which he gave an account 
in two works, 1807, and for the success of his treatment of deaf mutes. His Diseases 
of the Ear, 2 vols., 1821, is a standard medical work. 


_ITASCA, LAxkm&, a lake in Minnesota, lat. 47° 10’ n.; about 8 miles in circumference, 
principal source of the Mississippi, and 1462 ft. above the sea. It is a beautiful body of 
water in the midst of pine-covered hills. See MIssIssIPPI. 

ITASCA, a co. of Minnesota, bounded by Rainy Lake and Rainy Lake river, s. w. by 
the Mississippi; 5430 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 748. It is drained partly by Big Fork river, and 
partly by some tributaries of Rainy Lake river. There are many lakes, marshes and 
pine forests, and a reservation of Indians. Co. seat, Grand Rapids. 

ITAWAMBA, a co. in n. e. Mississippi, drained by the Tombigbee river and its 
branches; 540 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 11,708. The surface is level and the soil fertile. Staple 
products, cotton, corn and pork. Co. seat, Fulton. 

ITCH (known also as ScaBres and Psora) is a contagious vesicular disease of the 
skin. All parts of the body, unless perhaps the head, are liable to be affected, but the 
most common seats of the disease are the wrists and hands, and especially between 
the fingers. The first sign of this affection is an itching sensation, which, upon.minute 
examination, is found to proceed from a minute conical vesicle, while the adjacent 
portions of epidermis present a more scaly appearance than is natural. This condition of 
_ the skin is due to the presence of a minute acarus, the itch-mite (q.v.), which burrows 
Within the epidermis, and excites the cutaneous irritation. The affected parts itch with 
increased intensity when the patient is warm in bed, or after the use of stimulating drinks 
or exciting condiments; and as he cannot refrain from scratching himself, the vesicles 
get more or less broken, and become interspersed with numerous little bloody points. 

The itech being popularly regarded as a somewhat disreputable affection, and being 
highly contagious, it is very important that it should be distinguished from other cuta- 
neous disorders. Eczema, prurigo, and lichen, are the affections most likely to be con- 
founded with it; but eczema, though a vesicular disease, presents rounded and not 
conical vesicles, and at most only a pricking sensation, and nothing like the irritation 
of itch; while prurigo and lichen are papular disorders, and are not accompanied by 
the presence of vesicles; moreover, none of these diseases are contagious. 

The itch is always communicated by contact, either immediately, as by the act of 
shaking hands, or through the medium of articles of clothing or bedding which have 
been used by a person suffering from the disorder. In some cases, the proximate cause 
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of the disease, the itch-insect, is conveyed to the sound person in its perfect form; 
while in other cases, the ova or embryos suspended in the fluid of the vesicles may be 
the mode of transmission. 

The disease, if not cured, will go on for an indefinite period, probably for life; but 
in cold and temperate climates never gives rise to serious injury to the health. Num. 
erous external remedies have at different times been employed for the cure of this dis. 
ease, but the great remedy is sulphur, which may be regarded as a specific. In the 
case of an adult, Dr. Erasmus Wilson, the highest English authority on skin-diseases, 
recommends that ‘‘four ounces of sulphur ointment should be well rubbed into the 
entire skin before the fire, and particularly into the affected portions, morning and 
evening, for two days. It is desirable also that the patient should wear a flannel shirt, 
and retain the same during the whole of the treatment. On the morning of the third 
day, the patient should take a warm bath, and wash the skin thoroughly, with plenty 
of soap, when the cure will generally be found to be effected.” 

When patients strongly object to the smell of sulphur, which is not unfrequently 
the case, an ointment made by digesting over a vapor-bath, for 24 hours, three parts of 
stavesacre in powder, with five parts of lard, and then straining, may be used. According 
to M. Bourguignon (who has made numerous experiments on the deleterious action of 
medicines on the living itch-mite), this ointment will cure the disease in four days. 


ITCH-MITE, Acarus scabiei, or sarcoptes scabiet, is supposed by some naturalists to 
have been referred to by Aristotle in the 5th book of his Historia Animalium, cap. 381. 
But although the itch was undoubtedly known both to the Greeks and Romans, there is 
no certain evidence that a mite was recognized as the cause of the disease earlier than 
by Avenzoar, an Arabian physician of the 12th century. Throughout the whole of 
the middle ages, and till the present century, the necessary connection between the dis- 
ease and the mite was universally recognized, as is obvious from the writings of Scali- 
ger (1557) and others; and a paper read by Adams before the royal society in 1805, con- 
tains two very good figures of the mite. During the first ten years of this century, 
many practitioners, not succeeding in finding the animal, expressed doubts concerning 
its existence, and in 1812 there occurred a remarkable incident in the history of this 
mite. M. Gales, the chief apothecary to the hospital of St. Louis, tempted by a prize 
offered by one of the unbelievers, published in that year a treatise on the itch, In which 
he declared that he had seen more than 300 of the mites, and in which he gave a draw- 
ing of the animal, which, although it differed materially from the delineations of earlier 
Dbservers, was at once accepted as an exact representation of the true parasite, and was 
copied for several years into all works treating the itch, until Raspail discovered that 
M. Gales’s memoir was a tissue of deceptions, and that the animal which he had figured 
was the cheese-mite. The existence of the itch-mite was now more distrusted than ever, 
until, in 1834, Renucci, a Corsican student, demonstrated the presence of the creature. 
Many points regarding the structure and habits of this curious animal have been since 
revealed by the investigations of Gras, Raspail, Hebra, Gudden, and especially De la 
Foad and Bourguignon, who have presented to the French institute A Practical Treat- 
ise on the Entomology and Comparative Pathology of the lich as it occurs in Man and the 
Domestic Animals, which has been published in the volume for 1862 of the Mémoires 
présentés par divers Savants d 1 Académie des Sciences. 

The adult female mite is considerably larger than the male; it is visible to the naked 
eye, and forms a roundish grayish-white corpuscle, not unlike a starch granule; it is about 
one-fifth of a line in length, and one-seventh in breadth. When seen under the microscope, 
it presents a truncated tortoise-like shape, and is seen to be studded with hairs and bris- 
tles. The head terminates in two pairs of mandibles, and these mandibles.afford good 
characteristic distinctions of the species. 

In order to penetrate the horny layer of the epidermis, the mite assumes, according 
to Gudden, a nearly perpendicular position; and to avoid as much trouble as possible, 
it usually selects such spots as give least resistance, such as the space between the 
fingers, the inside of the wrist, etc. Once fairly buried, it does not again come out, 
but burrows, and forms tortuous galleries within the skin. These galleries resemble the 
mark which is formed when a pen is drawn lightly over the skin without causing a 
scratch. In young children, and in persons with a delicate skin, they appear of a gray- 
ish-white color; while in persons with a coarse dirty skin they are of a blackish tint. 
At certain intervals, the galleries are pierced by small openings, for the admission of 
air; it is through these openings, which sometimes appear like very minute black dots, 
that the young escape. The vesicles characteristic of the itch-disease are attributed to 
: poison ejected by the mite. The males are smaller and much scarcer than the 
emales. 

There are numerous species of itch-mite (se7coptes) which infest the lower animals. 
One of them (S. canis) produces mange (q.v.) in dogs; another (S. equz), a comparatively 
large species, sometimes occurs in horses; another (S. ovis) in oxen in some parts of 

urope; another (S. ovis) in sheep. Some of these are occasionally transferred to human 
beings, and cause irritation and annoyance, which, however, seems to be limited to the 
life of the individual mites transferred, the situation not being congenial enough for 
their increase. 
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For further information on the structure and habits of this animal, the reader is 
referred to the second volume of Kiichenmeister’s work on parasites (translated for the 
Sydenham society) and to Bourguignon’s treatise. 


ITH’ACA (now THIAKI), one of the Ionian islands (q. v.), and the smallest of them 
except Paro. It lies 19 m. w. of the mainland of Greece, and 2 m.n. of Cephalonia. 
The surface is mountainous, but there are many pleasant valleys. Length, 15 m.; 
breadth, 4; area, 37 sq. miles. It was celebrated among the ancients as the principality 
and home of Ulysses; and some Cyclopean ruins near Porto Molo are called by the 
islanders the ruins of the castle of Ulysses. In 1889 the population of the island was 
10,442, of whom about 2,500 were in the town of Vathi, its seaport and capital. 


ITHACA, city and co. seat of Tompkins co., N. Y.; on Cayuga lake and the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western and the Lehigh Valley railroads; 60 miles s. w. of Syracuse. 
It is acity of beautiful location, was chartered in 1888, and contains Ithaca and 
Taughannock falls, Ithaca gorge, and Delbitt and Renwick parks. It is the seat of 
Cornell University (q.v.), and has the Cornell library, city hospital, high school, Cas- 
cadilla school, Wyckoff’s institute, gravity system waterworks, electric lights and 
street railroads, drop forge works, manufactories of typewriters, machinery, agricultural 
implements, guns, calendar clocks, etc., national and state banks, churches of the 
leading denominations, and daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly periodicals. The 
city is surrounded by a rich agricultural region, and has steamboat connection with 
Cayuga. Pop. ’90, 11,079. 

ITHU’RIEL. According to Paradise Lost, one of the two guardian angels directed by 
Gabriel to discover and bring before him Satan, who had surreptitiously obtained access 
to the garden of Eden for the purpose of beguiling Adam and Eve. 

Ithuriel and Zephon, with winged speed 
Search through this garden; leave unsearched no nook; 
But chiefly where those two fair creatures lodge, 


Now laid, perhaps, asleep, secure of harm. 
—Paradise Lost, Book IV. 


ITINERANCY, aterm applied to limited pastorates in the Methodist church. The 
system originated with Wesley. ‘To accomplish what he considered necessary for the 
revival of religion in England, he traveled from town to town, and, remaining but a 
day or two in a place, he adopted the plan of commissioning a few competent men to 
preach in the societies which he had organized. These helpers, as he called them, rap- 
idly increased, but the societies increasing still more rapidly, he found it necessary to 
extend and methodize their labors on some plan of itinerancy, and accordingly appointed 
them to definitive ‘‘ circuits” for a year. At first the whole country was divided into 
7 of these itinerant districts, and at Wesley’s death there were 72 in England, 3 in 
Wales, 7 in Scotland, and 28 in Ireland. The ‘‘ circuits” were long, and the preachers 
were changed from one circuit to another every year ortwo. The ‘‘ circuit” system is 
still retained in England, and exists in America among the feebler churches, and gen- 
erally among the frontier settlements of the west. The societies in cities and the large 
societies in the country are generally ‘‘stations,” each being supplied by its own pastor. 
Connected with the itinerancy of Wesley were the local ministry, or gifted laymen in 
secular business, who preached in the absence of the regular or itinerant preachers, and 
the weekly class-meeting of 12 members under an experienced leader. Wesley adopted 
this system from expediency, as it enabled one preacher to serve in many places, and 
made small abilities available on a large scale; and he found by experience that a fre- 
quent change of teachers was best. The itinerant system has always been cherished _ 
with great care by the Methodists, though the length of time for which a minister may 
remain on the same ‘‘ charge” has varied at different times from one to three years. 
Many in the Methodist church are dissatisfied with the system of frequent removals, and 
its comparative advantages and disadvantages have been fully discussed in their leading 
periodicals. As yet there appears no general desire for its abrogation, 

ITINERARY (Lat. ¢tinerariwm, derived from tter, a journey), the name given by the 
Romans to a table of the stages between two places of importance, with the distances 
from one to another. The itineraries of the ancients contribute much to our acquaint- 
ance with ancient geography. Of these the most important are the Jtineraria Antonini 
and the Jtinerarium Hierosolymitanum. The Itineraria Antonini are two in numbers the 
Itinerarium provinciarum and the Itinerarium marinum, the former containing the 
routes through the Roman provinces in Europe, Asia, and Africa; and the latter the 
principal routes of navigators, who then sailed only along the coasts. They take their 
name from Antoninus Caracalla, by whom they were published, as corrected up to his 
time, but they seem to have been originally prepared at an earlier date.—The Jtinerarium 
Hierosolymitanum was drawn up 333 A.D., for the use of pilgrims from Burdigala (Bor- 
deaux) to Jerusalem. Of these itineraries various editions have been published. Among 
other examples is the [tinerarium Alexandri, in which the route of march of Alexander 
the Great is laid down. <A collected edition of ancient Jéineraria was published in Paris 
in 1845 by D’Urban. The Peutingerian table (q.v.), dating back to the 3d century of the 
Christian era exhibits the military roads of the world as known to the Romans. 
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ITINERATING LIBRARIES are small collections of books for popular reading con- 
tained in boxes, one of which, after being stationed ina village for a certain length of 
time, is transferred to another viliage, when another takes its place; and so on with any 
assigned number of boxes, each with its special assortment. The principle of shifting 
about boxes of books in this way in rural districts is referred to in the memoirs of 
Oberlin (q.v.), and has been long known in Wales, as wellas the Highlands; but it met 
with no significant approval until it was improved upon and carried practically into 
effect on a broad scale by Samuel Brown, a merchant in Haddington (died 1889), who, 
taking a deep interest in popular instruction, set on foot itinerating libraries in several 
villages of East Lothian, 1817. The books were assorted to the extent of 50 volumes in 
a box. At first there were four boxes; and as the time allowed for each was two years 
at a village, the inhabitants of four villages had the perusal of 200 volumes in the space 
of eight years, at one-fourth the expense of the whole. The undertaking was begun 
and locally superintended from motives of benevolence, and the books were supplied 
ey. The success attending this economic method of establishing libraries in 
a country district led to its extension over a wider sphere, on the principle of readers 
paying a small sum per annum, also of forming the assortments of books from the used 
new works in a central subscription library. There are several itinerating divisions in 
use in East Lothian and other parts of Scotland, as also in England, and 12 divisions 
were some time ago transmitted to Jamaica, where they were to be under the charge of 
missionaries. From all that can be gathered, the establishment of libraries of this sim- 
ple class proves a valuable auxiliary to schools, churches, and other agencies of social 
improvement. The system of traveling libraries has been introduced in the United 
States. In 1897 about 30,000 volumes were circulating in New York state by this 
method. 

ITO, Count; premier of Japan; b. in 1840 in the province of Choshu; associated in 
1864 in negotiating the treaty with the U. 8., Great Britain, France and Holland. By 
his journeys to Europe, he was convinced of the advantages of Western civilization, 
and has since been the leader in reforming his own country. The changes during his 
ministry after 1886, especially in the constitution of 1889, were so marked that a 
conservative reaction brought about his retirement. But he was again recalled to the 
premiership in 1892 and because of his victories as high admiral over the Chinese fleet 
in 1894 he was recognized as the leading statesman of Japan. 

ITIUS PORTUS, the place where Cesar, 55 and 56 B. c., set out for the conquest of 
Britain, probably the modern village of Wissant or Duessant, on the coast of France. 


ITRI, a t. of s. Italy, in the province of Caserta, 7m. n.w. of Gaeta, picturesquely 
situated on a lofty isolated hill, surmounted by a ruined castle. Itri was the birthplace 
of the celebrated bandit, Fra Diavolo. Pop. 6000. 

ITU’, at. of Brazil, in the province of San Paulo, and 40 m. n.n.w. of the town of 
San Paulo, on the Tiete, in one of the most fertile districts of the province. Pop. 
about 5,000. 

ITURAA, a district of ancient Syria, which, with Trachonitis, formed in the time of 
Christ the tetrarchy of Philip, bequeathed to him by his father, Herod. The name is 
supposed to have originated from Itur or Jetur, one of Ishmael’s sons, and the country 
to have formed part of the kingdom of Bashan. Pliny places it n. of Bashan, near 
Damascus. Iturea was first annexed to Syria by Claudius. 


ITURBIDE, Don AUGUSTIN DE, Emperor of Mexico, was the son of a Biscayan 
nobleman and a rich Creole, and was b. at Valladolid (now Morelia), in Mexico, in 1784, 
or, according to others in 1790. On occasion of the first insurrections in Mexico, he 
was appointed by the viceroy, Apodaca, to the command of the militia of his province, 
and was successful against the insurgents; but he afterward inclined more to their cause, 
and being intrusted by the viceroy with the command of the army in 1821, he went over 
to them, when he found it impossible to obtain a separate constitution for Mexico. In 
May, 1822, he ascended the throne of Mexico as emperor, under the name of Augustin I., 
and the congress declared the crown hereditary in his family. Heseemed to aim at ruling 
well, but rather as a despotic than a constitutional sovereign. His reign was full of trouble 
and came to an end in less than a year by his abdication on Mar. 20, 1823. He received a 
pension of 25,000 piastres from the congress on condition of his residing in Italy, and 
went with his family to Leghorn. Having resided a few months in that city he repaired 
to England, where he organized an expedition for the recovery of the empire which he 
had surrendered; and issued adeclaration that he would employ whatever influence he 
might obtain on his return to Mexico for the introduction of the political institutions of 
England into that country. He embarked May 11, 1824; landed in disguise at the port 
of Soto-la-Marina, July 14; was arrested on the 17th, and shot at Padilla on the 19th of 
the same month. The Mexican congress made a provision for his family. His son was 
adopted by the late emperor Maximilian of Mexico as his heir, Maximilian himself being 
childless. The overthrow of the Mexican empire, however, has cut off his prospect of 
athrone. See A Statement of some of the Principal Kvents in the Public Life of Augustin 
de Iturbide, written by himself; translated by M. J. Quin (1824). 


ITURUP, the largest of the Kurile islands, belonging to Japan n. lat. 44° 29’, e. long 
146° 34’. It is 140 m. long, with an average width of 20 miles. It is of volcanic 
riksen fertile and well watered. The people are employed chiefly in hunting and 
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ITZAS’, or Irzaks, an interesting tribe of Central American Indians, inhabiting the 
shores of lake Itza, in Guatemala. Their history points to an extensive early civiliza- 
tion. According to their traditions, one of the caneks or princes of Yucatan migrated 
south, 1420, and built a city on the island of Tayasal in lake Itza, which with the island 
soon contained a population of 25,000. They were visited by Cortez, 1525, who gives 
an account of their high advancement and friendliness of character. From their iso- 
lated position they were able to maintain their independence until 1698, when they were 
overcome by Manuel de Ursula, the Spanish governor of Yucatan, their cities laid waste 
and their temples destroyed. A small remainder of them are found on the islands of 
lake Itza, who are nominally Roman Catholic. 


ITZEHOE, at. of Denmark, in the duchy of Holstein, and the oldest in the duchy, is 
situated on the Stor, in a valley backed by finely wooded hills, 832 m. n.w. of Hamburg. 
Machinery, chicory, and soap are manufactured, and important horse and cattle markets 
are held here, Itzehoe also carries on a considerable general trade by water with 
Altona and Hamburg. Pop. ’90, 12,481. 


I’VAN, or I’'WAN (the Russian form of John), the name of a number of Russian 
ezars.—IvAN III., surnamed the Great (1462-1505), may be regarded as the founder of 
the Russian empire. He was at first only grand duke of Moscow, but succeeded in shak- 
ing off entirely the yoke of the Tartars, and in subjecting a number of the Russian 
principalities to his own sway. He also reduced to submission the republic of Novgorod. 
In 1472 he married Sophia, a niece of the last Byzantine emperor, and thus brought the 
two-headed Byzantine eagle into the Russian arms, an emblem with which are connected 
pretensions not likely to be forgotten by the Russian emperors, although they may not 
be openly urged. This marriage opened up a way also for the entrance of European 
civilization into Russia.—IvANn IV., surnamed the Terrible (1533-84), did much for the 
advancement of his country in arts and commerce, as well as for its extension by arms, 
He concluded a commercial treaty with queen Elizabeth, after the English had dis- 
covered the way to Archangel by sea. Among his atrocities was the slaughter of 60,000 
persons—other accounts make the number only 25,000—at Novgorod in six weeks, on 
account of a supposed plot to deliver up the city and surrounding territory to the king 
of Poland.—Ivan VI., born Aug. 23, 1740, was the son of the duke Anthony Ulric of 
Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, and the Russian grand duchess, Anna Carlowna. The em- 
press Anna Ivanowna adopted him as her son and heir, but she dying soon after, and 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Peter I., seizing the throne, he was imprisoned during the 
remainder of his life; and by the orders either of the empress Catherine II., or of her 
counselors, was put to death by the officers of the garrison at Schlisselburg, where he 
was confined, on Dec. 5, 1764. 


IVAN IVANOVITCH, is a fictitious personage representative of Russian character as 
Brother Jonathan is of the people of the U.S., and John Bull, of the English. See 
NATIONAL NICKNAMES. 


IVANO’VO, a t. of Russia, in the government of Vladimir, 86 m. n. by rail, of Vladimir, 
on the river Ouvod. The name of Ivanovo is found in the annals of the 16th century. 
In 1741 it came into possession of the counts Sheremetieff, to whom, at the present day, 
belongs the territory of Ivanovo, the pop. of which amounts to 22,000. The pop. of the 
town proper is about 9,500. Ivanovo is the center of the Russian cotton manufacture, 
which gives employment toa great part of the inhabitants, not only of the town, but 
also of the surrounding district. There are also large cotton-printing establishments in 
the town. The cotton-manufacture of Ivanovo has increased to a very considerable 
extent since 1812, in which year, on account of the French invasion, the greater part 
of the workmen left Moscow, and settled here. The connection of Ivanovo, by means 
of a branch, with the Moscow and Nijni-Novgorod railway, has given a fresh impulse 
to the industry and commerce of the place. 


IVES, Ext, 1779-1861; b. Conn.; graduated at Yale college in 1799, studied medicine 
with Dr. Levi Ives, his father, and was associated with prof. Benjamin Silliman in 
founding the medical school of Yale, where he was prof. of materia medica and of the 
theory and practice of medicine. He was once president of the national medical asso- 
ciation. 


IVES, Levi SILLIMAN, D.D., LL.D., 1797-1867; b. Conn. He worked on his father’s 
farm in his youth, served a year in the army of 1812, and studied at Hamilton college 
with the view of entering the ministry of the Presbyterian church. In 1822 he took 
orders in the Protestant Episcopal church. He had charge of churches in Philadelphia, 
Lancaster, Penn., and New York. In 1831 he was consecrated bishop of North Caro- 
lina. During the Tractarian controversy in the Episcopal church his Roman Catholic 
proclivities were so marked, that his diocese distrusted him and became alienated. In 
1852 he visited Rome, and was admitted into the Roman church. On his return he was 
deposed from his bishopric. The rest of his life was spent in the work of education and 
in the prosecution of several philanthropic enterprises. He was prof. of rhetoric in the 
Roman Catholic theological seminary at Fordham, N. Y. He published The Trials of 
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a mind in its Progress Towards Catholicism. He had notable gifts as a preacher and 
writer. 


IVI’ZA (anc. Hbusus), one of the Balearic isles (q.v.), lies about 50 m. s.w. of Majorca. 
It is 20 m. long and 11 m. broad; pop. ’87, 24,544. Iviza, the chief town, had a pop. in 
1887 of 7,423. Salt, the principal article of export, is extensively manufactured on the 
shore. 

IVORY was the name formerly given to the main substance of the teeth of all animals, 
but it is now restricted to that modification of dentine or tooth-substance which in trans- 
verse sections shows lines of different colors running in circular arcs, and forming by 
their decussation minute lozenge-shaped spaces. By this character, which is presented 
by every portion of any transverse section of an elephant’s tusk, true ivory may be dis- 
tinguished from every other kind of tooth-substance, and from every counterfeit, 
whether derived from tooth or bone. Although no other teeth, except those of the 
elephant, present this characteristic, many other animals, such as the walrus, narwhal, 
hippopotamus, etc., possess teeth, horns, or tusks, which, from their large size and from 
their density, can be used for the same purposes in the arts as those for which true 
ivory is employed. ‘The ivory of the tusks of the African elephant is held in the high- 
est estimation by the manufacturer, on account of its greater density and whiteness. 
The tusks are of all sizes, from a few ounces in weight to more than 170 lbs. each. 
Holtzapffel states that he has seen fossil tusks from the banks of the rivers of northern 
Siberia which weighed 186 lbs. each. There are various chemical processes by which it 
may be dyed of various colors, as black, blue, green, yellow, red, and violet. 

Ivory articles can be made flexible and semi-transparent by immersion in a solution 
of phosphoric acid of sp. gr. 1.180, till they become translucent. They are then to be 
taken out, washed with water, and dried with a soft cloth, when they are found to be as 
flexible as leather. They harden on exposure to dry air, but resume their pliancy when 
immersed in hot water. 

Much important information on the subject of ivory generally will be found in 
Holtzapffel’s Mechanical Manipulation. 

The tusks of the elephant have from very early periods constituted an important 
article of trade, in consequence of their great beauty as a material for ornamental manu- 
factures, and even works in fine art. Ivory is frequently mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment. With the Greeks it became a most important material, and by the hands of 
the sculptor Phidias a statue was produced of the Olympian Jupiter, of such marvelous 
beauty and imposing majesty that it was considered a misfortune to die without having 
seen it. By the Romans, who were supplied from Africa, it was also extensively used, 
and by them its use was diffused over the whole of Europe. The art of working in 
ivory doubtless had its origin in India, where it has always been a much valued mate- 
rial, and formerly supplied indirectly much of the ivory sent to Europe. The value of 
ivory is in proportion to the size and soundness of the teeth. Below the weight of 5 
Ibs, they are called scrivelloes, and formerly in the market rarely brought $1.20 per 
pound; but double that price has been given for teeth of unusually large size. The 
I. is becoming scarce, and in 1890 brought from $5,000 to $6,000 per ton. Itis esti- 
mated that 40,000 elephants are killed annually. 

The so-called ivory obtained from the hippopotamus is in especial favor with dentists 
for making false teeth, on account of its pure white color and freedom from grain. The 
fossil ivory, which is found in considerable quantity in Siberia and the arctic regions, is 
uncommonly hard and brittle; it is also whiter, and wants its waxy softness. At pres- 
ent the demand for ivory is rapidly increasing, owing to the great taste and skill of 
some of the artists who work in this material, and as the supply increases but very 
slowly it is likely to become very dear. The beautiful art of ivory-carving has recently 
made very extraordinary progress in Europe, as has been shown by works in ivory sent 
to the various international exhibitions; some single specimens having a value of $2,500. 


IVORY, ARTIFICIAL. See CELLULOID. 


IVORY, VecerTas_e. This curious material is furnished by one of the most beautiful 
of all the palm tribe. It grows on the Andean plains of Peru, and on the banks of the 
river Magdalena, and other parts of South America. The stem of this palm (the phyte- 
lephas macrocarpa) is short and procumbent, but it has, proceeding from its crown, a 
magnificent tuft of light-green pinnated leaves of extraordinary size and beauty; they 
are like immense ostrich-feathers rising from 80 to 40 ft. in height. The flowers are on 
a crowded spadix, and have neither calyx nor corolla. The fruit, which is as large as a 
man’s head, consists of many 4-celled leathery drupes aggregated together, and contains 
numerous nuts of a somewhat triangular form, each nut being nearly as large as a hen’s 
egg; they are called corrozzo nuts in commerce. The kernels of these nuts when ripe 
are exceedingly hard and white; in fact they resemble ivory so completely, that few 
names have ever been better applied than that of vegetable ivory. They have of late 
come into extensive use by turners in the manufacture of buttons, umbrella-handles, 
and small trinkets, and so closely resemble true ivory as frequently to deceive competent 
judges. Two or three millions of these nuts are now imported annually. See illus., 
PALMS, ETC., vol. XI. 


_IVORY, JAMES, 1765-1842; b. Scotland; an eminent mathematician, educated at the 
university of St. Andrews, and professor of mathematics in 1864 in the royal military 
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college of Marlow. In 189 he retired with a pension. He was a member of many of 
the learned societies of England and Germany. His essays read before the royal society 
of Edinburgh, and his papers in the 7vransactions of the royal societies of Edinburgh 
and London, evince a mind of remarkably acute analytical power. He received, in 
1831, an annual pension of £300. 


IVORY BLACK. See BONE-BLACK. 


IVORY COAST, that part of the coast of upper Guinea which lies e. of the Grain 
coast and w. of the Gold coast. It extends from cape Palmas to Cape Three Points. 
Ivory, formerly its chief product, is now scarce. Parts of this coast belong to France, 
Great Britain and Liberia. The coast is low and unhealthy. 


IVRE’A, a t. of Piedmont, in the province of Turin, had a population of 5,883 in 
1881, and is situated on the left bank of the Dora Baltea, partly on level ground and 
partly on an eminence exposed to the sirocco winds. It supports silk factories. The 
cathedral contains an ancient sepulchral monument of the age of Augustus. The carni- 
val of Ivrea is famed for its picturesque allegorical pageants. 


IVRY-LA-BATAILLE, a village of France, on the river Eure, 40 m. w. of Paris; 
pop. 1074. It was strongly fortified and held by the English, but was captured from 
them in 1449, and the fortifications were destroyed. It is better known as the scene of 
the great victory of Henry IV. of Navarre, Mar. 14, 1590, over the duke of Mayenne. 
It has manufactures of billiard balls and musical instruments and is noted for its leather. 


IVRY-SUR-SEINE, a manufacturing t. of France, in the department of Seine, is 
situated on the left bank of the river of that name, 1 m. above Paris. Cutlery, earthen- 
ware, and organs are the chief manufactures. Pop. ’91, 22,357. 

IVY, Hedera, a genus of plants of the natural order araliacee, consisting of shrubs 
and trees, mostly natives of tropical countries. The flowers have 5 or 10 petals, and 
5 or 10 converging or consolidated styles. The fruit is a berry with 5 or 10 cells. —The 
ComMMON Ivy (ZH. helix) is a well-known native of Britain, and of most parts of Europe, 
although it is more rare in the northern countries. Its long, creeping, branched stem, 
climbing on trees and walls to a great height, and closely adhering even to very hard 
substances by means of rootlets which it throws out in great abundance along its whole 
length, acquires in very aged plants almost the thickness of a small tree. Its 5-lobed, 
shining, stalked, evergreen leaves, clothing bare walls with green luxuriance, serve to 
throw off rain, whilst the rootlets of the stem suck out the moisture, so as to render 
damp walls dry, contrary to a common prejudice, that ivy tends to produce dampness 
in walls. It injures trees, however, both by abstracting their sap and by constriction. 
The flowering branches of ivy have ovate, entire leaves, very different from the others. 
Its small greenish flowers are produced in the beginning of winter, and the small black 
berries are ripened in the following year. The berries are eagerly eaten by many birds, 
although they have a pungent taste, and contain a peculiar bitter principle called heder- 
ine, and an acid called hederic acid; which are also found in a gummy exudation obtained 
by incisions from the stem, and occasionally used in medicine as a depilatory and a 
stimulant, and in varnish-making. An ointment made from the leaves is used in the 
highlands of Scotland to cure burns. In Egypt, the ivy was sacred to Osiris, in Greece 
to Bacchus (Dionysos), whose thyrsus was represented as surrounded with ivy; the 
Romans mingled it in the laurel crowns of their pocts. 

There are several varieties of ivy often planted for ornamental purposes, of which 
that generally known in Britain as Jrish ivy, and on the continent as Hnglish ivy, is par- 
ticularly esteemed for its large leaves and luxuriant growth. It is said to be a native of 
the Canary isles. Ivy grows readily from cuttings.—H. wmbellifera, a native of Amboy- 
na, is said to produce a finely aromatic wood; and H. terebinthacea, a Ceylonese species, 
yields a resinous substance which smells like turpentine. 


IWA’KURA TOMOMI, a Japanese statesman, b. in Kioto about 1825, of one of 
the illustrious families called kugé (court nobles). Made personal attendant upon 
the mikado at the age of 20, he openly opposed the parsimonious support given to the 
emperor by the Tokugawa usurpers at Yedo, whom he was further led to oppose from 
their assumption, in the official documents of the American treaty, of the preposterous 
title of ‘‘Tycoon” (exalted prince), their true title being shogun (general). In 1858 
Iwakura opposed the opening of the ports to foreign trade, a measure then being urged 
at Yedo by the American minister, Townsend Harris, but approved of the marriage 
of the princess Katsuno-Miya to the shogun at Yedo. Having the overthrow of the 
Tycoon ever in view, Iwakura became the willing agent, in the palace, of Saigo, Kido, 
Okubo, and the other revolutionary leaders, and largely through him the Yedo usur- 
pation was overthrown, the mikado restored to supreme power, the feudal system 
destroyed, and all Japan unified under the present government at Tokio. In 1872 
Twakura was made minister of foreign affairs, and junior prime minister of the right, 
and with Kido, Okubo, and Ito, sent on an embassy to the treaty powers of the world, 
coming to Washington first. He opposed the invasion of Corea, and was severely 
wounded by assassins in 1874. After 1867 I. T. became the foremost man in the Japan- 
ese cabinet, and nearest to the mikado, He was a man of great eloquence, energy, 
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decision, and cuiture—‘‘ the Bismarck of Japan.’’ Three of his sons were educated in 
the United States. He d. 1883. 


IXION, in Greek mythology, a king of the Lapithe. When Deineus, whose daugh- 
ter Dia he had espoused, demanded the usual nuptial gifts, Ixion invited him to a feast 
on pretense of paying him, and caused him to fall into a pit of fire which he had 
secretly prepared. Shunned by all for his treachery, Jupiter in pity invited him to his 
table, but, discovering his attempt to seduce Juno, he condemned him to be fastened to 
a perpetually revolving fiery wheel. He was the supposed father of the centaurs. 


IXMIQUIL’PAN, a t. and district in the state of Hidalgo, Mexico, on the river 
Montezuma, 80 m. n. of the city of Mexico; pop. ’86, 18,116. In 1861 it was for some 
months the head-quarters of gen. Zuloaga, who claimed to be president. The inhabitants 
are mostly Indians of the Otomi race. In the vicinity of the town there are several 
silver mines owned by English companies. 


IXTAPALA’PA, at. of Mexico, 10 m.s.e. of the capital; pop. 5,500. When Mexico 
was conquered it was a large and important city, noted for the beautiful gardens of the 
Aztec kings, and was the residence of a brother of Montezuma. 


IXTLAN’, at. and district of Mexico, in the state of Oajaca, 40 m. from the city of - 
Oajaca, occupied mostly by the Zapoteco Indians. It has numerous silver mines. In 
the neighborhood of Ixtlan is the village of San Pablo Guelatao, the birthplace of 
president Benito Juarez. Pop. 5000. 


+ IXTLILXO’CHITL, FERNANDO DE ALVA; b. Mexico about the middle of the 17th c., 
and lived to a great age. He was a descendant of the kings of Tezcuco, was interpreter 
of the native languages to several viceroys of Mexico, and a laborious collector of the 
ancient MSS. and traditions of his country. Both Mr. Prescott and lord Kingsborough 
made use of his writings in the compilations of their histories. Many valuable manu- 
scripts of his are in the archives of Menico. 


IYEYASU, TokuGAWA; Japanese general and statesman; b. at Okasaki, Central 
Japan, 1542. Serving, while still a young man, under Hideyoshi and Nobunga, he 
early rose into notice as an efficient soldier. Having obtained land in Mikawa as well 
as in the neighboring province of Suruga, he erected the strong castle of Shidzuoka. 
By the battle of Sekigahara he gained ascendency over the whole country, and he after- 
wards made Yedo the center of his action. His policy, after the conquest of the em- 
pire, was to cut it off from all foreign relations. He was the founder of the great 
dynasty of the Tokugawas, which controlled Japan until the presentregime. The 7vsta- 
ment or Legacy of Iyeyasu, written by him and usually entitled Hyakkajo or Hundred 
Articles, givea vivid view of the nature of Japan’s society in the seventeenth century. 


IZABAL, a seaport of Guatemala, 100 m. n.e. of Guatemala, on the s. shore of lake 
Dolce or Izabal. It is 40 m. from the sea by the river Izabal or Rio Dolce. The water 
being low at the mouth of the river, large vessels go to Balize, and their cargo is sent by 
coasting vessels to Izabal. Pop. 5,100. 


IZALCO, a t. in the republic of San Salvador, Central America, 40 m. s.w. of the city 
of San Salvador; pop. 5,300, mostly Indians. It was anciently a place of importance, 
especially for the cultivation of the cacao, but the earthquake of 1859 greatly affected 
its prosperity. The soil is well watered and fertile. 

This is also the name of a remarkable volcanic mountain 36 m. n.w. of the city of 
San Salvador. It is near a group of extinct volcanoes about 6000 ft. in height; and the 
first eruption occurred in 1770 during an earthquake. The eruptions are almost inces- 
sant, though of unequal violence, and are visible far out at sea. Mariners call it the 
**light-house of San Salvador.”’ 


IZAMAL’, a city of Yucatan, 45m. e. of Mérida. A church and convent were built 
here in the 16th c. by the bishop of Yucatan. ‘The ruins of an ancient city are found, 
which Mr. Stephens describes in Jravels in Yucatan. Pop. 6000. 


IZARD, an. co. of Arkansas, drained by the White river, and bounded by it on the 
n.w.; 547sq. m.; pop. ’90, 10,856. It is partly mountainous, and the soil is fertile. The 
staple products are wheat, maize, oats, cotton, and tobacco. Some minerals are found. 
Co. seat, Melbourne. 


IZARD, GEORGE, 1777-1828; b. S. C. After receiving a classical education he traveled 
extensively in Europe. In 1794 he was appointed lieut. of artillery; in 1798 he had 
charge of the fortifications of Charleston harbor; and in 1799 was aide to gen. Hamilton. 
When the second war with Great Britain began he was appointed col. of artillery, Mar. 
12, 1812; in 1813 was brig.-gen.; in 1814, maj.-gen. He was governor of Arkansas terri- 
tory from 1825 till his death. : 


IZARD, RAupH, 1742-1804; b. S. C.; educated at Cambridge, England. He was a 
_ southern planter of great wealth in land and slaves inherited from his grandfather, who 
was one of the founders of South Carolina. He distinguished himself in the revolu- 
tionary war. During a residence in London, in 1771, he endeavored to show the British 
ministry the impolicy of their conduct towards the colonies; but, failing in his good 
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intentions, he retired in 1774 to the continent. In 1780 he returned to the United 
States, and by his influence obtained the appointment of gen. Greene tv the command 
of the southern army. He evinced his patriotism by pledging his fortune to procure 
ships of war from Europe. He was a delegate to the old congress, 1781-83, and United 
States senator, 1789-95. He died at South Bay. He was polished in manners, an 
eloquent speaker, but of a passionate temper. is correspondence was published by 
his daughter in 1844. 

IZDUBAR’, a name found in Chaldean inscriptions recording ancient Babylonian 
legends, by some investigators supposed to be that of a veritable Babylonian king, but 
by others, including Max Miller and Rawlinson, supposed to signify the Hercules of 
the Chaldean mythology. The fact of the name occurring in inscriptions, possessed by 
the British museum, in connection with 12 legends not unlike those which describe the 
12 labors of Hercules, has led to this latter conception. Meanwhile, other evidence 
derived from a similar source would appear to signify that this character was a king in 
Babylonia, who is, by some writers, identified with the biblical Nimrod, and who was 
deified after his death on account of his marvelous accomplishments. Mr. George 
Smith, of the British Museum, held this view of the matter, and in his Assyrian 
Discoveries, published in London in 1875, made a translation of the legends and inscrip- 
tions in question. 

IZTACCIHUATL, a lofty mountain in Mexico, 16,960 ft. above the sea, near Popocate- 
petl, and 40 m. s.e. of city of Mexico. It is often called Sierra Nevada from its being 
covered with snow. ‘The name, composed of the Mexican words iztac, white, and cihwati, 
woman, was given on account of its resemblance to a woman in a white dress. 

IZU’CAR, or MatTamo’Ros IzucaR, a city and district of Puebla, Mexico. The city 
is 90 m. s.e. of Mexico, at the base of Popocatepetl; pop. 12,000. It is the center of a 
rich sugar region. A railroad was commenced in 1875 to connect it with Puebla. It 
takes its name from the Mexican gen., Manuel Matamoros. 


J 


THE tenth letter in our alphabet, has in Eng. the power of dzh; in FY., of zh; 

4 and in Ger. of y. Both the sound and the character have sprung out of the original 

vowel 7. When such a word as Julius is pronounced rapidly, it naturally slides 
into Yulivs. The Romans, though they had but one character for both, recognized this 
distinction between the vowel and the semi-vowel; and in the case of such words as 
cutus, maius, some writers doubled the 7, and wrote one or both long, as cullus, or 
culus. There is little doubt that the original Roman sound of this semi-vowel was that 
of Eng. y (youth), still given to itin German. But as this sound has a tendency to con- 
vert the consonant preceding it into a sibilant (see letter C), so it has a tendency to 
become itself sibilant, and Yw- slides into Fr. zhul-, Eng. dzhul-. This transition had 
already taken place in the later ages of the Latin, at all events, in the popular pronun- 
ciation, as appears from such inscriptions as congiunta, for conjuncta; Zesu, for Jesu. . 

It was the Dutch scholars of the 16th and 17th centuries that first introduced a regu- 
lar distinction between the consonantal and vowel powers of 2, and marked the former 
by the distinct character j (a long 7, projecting below the line). The character has been 
adopted in the modern Teutonic and Romanic languages. The Italian represents the 
sibilant sound of j by gi or ggi, as Giovanni, from Lat. Johannes; maggiore, from Lat. 
bes? In Span., it has a guttural power, and is interchangeable with z, as Xeres, or 

eres. 

JABBOK, a stream which intersects the mountain range of Gilead, and after a course 
nearly from e. to w., falls into the Jordan midway between the sea of Galilee and the 
Dead sea, 30 m. below the lake of Tiberias. Its whole length is about 65 miles. It was 
the boundary between the territories of the Amorites and Ammonites, and afterwards 
between the tribe of Reuben and the half-tribe of Manasseh. Its modern name is Wady 
Zerka. In its passage westward it runs more than once underground, but as it enters 
the more hilly country e. of the Jordan, its volume is increased from several springs 
which render it perennial. On approaching the Jordan it flows through a ravine deep, 
narrow, and wild, the steep banks of which, in nearly its whole course, are covered with 
So and oleander. The scenery along the Jabbok is said to be the most picturesque in 

alestine. 


JA'BIRU, Mycteria, a genus of birds of the same family with storks and adjutants; 
the chief distinction from the storks being that the bill is a little curved upwards. The 
species are few, but are widely distributed in South America, Africa, and Australia. 


JABLONS’KI, Paun Ernst,, 1695-1757; b. Berlin; the most distinguished orienta] 
scholar of his time. After completing the usual course at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, he 
applied himself to eastern languages, especially the Coptic, and at the age of 21 was sent 
by the Prussian government to pursue his studies in the libraries of Oxford, Paris, and 
Leyden. On his return he became pastor of the Protestant church at Liebenberg, and 
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rofessor of theology at Frankfort. He was a member of the academy of sciences of 
Berlin, His works numbered 50, the most valuable of which is the Pantheon Agyptio- 
rum, 3 vols., 1750-82. 


JABORANDI, a name given in South America to several species of plants used as 
diaphoretics. The plant grows chiefly in Brazil, and is most known in the neighbor- 
hood of Pernambuco, The botanical name is pilocarpus pennatifolius (Lemaire), The 
leaves are imparipinnate, composed of 4 to 10 short-stalked leaflets about 4 in. long, 
ovate-oblong, upper surface dark-green, shining, under surface paler, smooth or slightly 
hairy, midrib prominent. When bruised they are aromatic; taste somewhat bitter. 
The important constituents are a volatile oil, and an alkaloid called pilocarpin, which 
combines with various acids to form salts. According to Kingzett (1876) the chemical 
formula for the alkaloid is C2;Hs,N,O,. According to Hardy the oil consists of a hydro- 
carbon, pilocarpene, having the formula C,oHi.; sp. gr. 85°; boiling-point, 352.4° F.; 
another hydrocarbon boiling at 492° F., anda third having a still higher boiling point, 
being a transparent solid when isolated, at ordinary temperatures. An infusion of the 
leaves or a fluid-extract or tincture, may be given internally; or one of the salts may be 
administered with a hypodermic syringe. When an infusion of 90 grains of the dried 
leaves, or an extract or tincture of corresponding strength is swallowed, it produces, in 
the course of two or three minutes, a flushing of the face, and in the course of five or 
six minutes drops of sweat appear on the forehead, and soon afterwards on other parts 
of the body and limbs. When sweating is established the face becomes pale, and a pro- 
fuse secretion of saliva and nasal and bronchial mucus is poured out upon the mucous 
surfaces, and often there is an abundant secretion of tears. The salivation is often so 
profuse as to interfere with speech. The average duration of sweating is about one 
hour and a half, and the temperature usually falls 1° F. The average loss of fluid by 
sweating is nearly two pints, but the loss is said sometimes to be four quarts if the 
salivary and mucous secretions are included. Sometimes, though rarely, sweating does 
not take place, but salivation is more frequently absent than sweating. Vomiting is a 
usual occurrence, but the nausea is not great. The quantity of urine secreted during 
the sweating is diminished, and is passed with pain. Urea appears in the perspiration 
and saliva. The sight frequently becomes dimmed—an effect attributed to the action of 
the drug on the muscles of accommodation belonging to the lens. See Eye. Jaborandi 
is an effective galactagogue, or promoter of the lacteal secretion. When given in moderate 
doses it increases the flow of milk, and on this account is one of the most valuable late 
additions to the materia medica. The hypodermic injection of one-sixth or one-fifth of 
a grain of pilocarpin, or the muriate, produces much the same effects as the internal 
administration of the infusion of the leaves, but the action is more prompt as well as 
more lasting. With the hypodermic injection sweating always takes place, and vomit- 
ing is less frequent. 

The medical uses of jaborandi are numerous. It often promptly relieves the dis- 
tressing symptoms of pleurisy by removing the fluid in the pleural sac. See PLEuRIsy. 
In hydrothorax the relief given is even more noticeable, and also in many cases of 
dropsy, those arising from certain forms of kidney disease being often cured. In 
dropsy caused by heart-disease the relief which it affords is more temporary; and it 
should be used with great caution by those disposed to cardiac affections, as it possesses 
peculiar power in restraining the contractions of the heart, and is used by experimental 
physiologists in investigating the functions of the nervous system. In those dropsical 
affections, however, which are connected with simple hypertrophy of the ventricles, 
the use of jaborandi is attended with marked benefit. Dr. Gaspar Griswold, of New 
York city employed the muriate of pilocarpin as a hypodermic injection in several cases 
of intermittent fever with almost uniform success. See INTERMITTENT FEVER. 
According to Galezowski, pilocarpin is equal to eserin, the active principle of the Cala- 
bar bean (q.v.), in producing contraction of the pupil, and is employed in ophthalmic 
surgery in cases where atropine, which produces dilatation of the pupil, is contraindi- 
cated. Itis reporced to have been used in mumps with signal benefit, and in asthma it 
has been found to give great relief. The salts of the alkaloid may be given internally in 
doses of from one-fourth to three-fourths of a grain, and hypodermically from one-sixth 
to one-fifth of a grain, dissolved in water. 

JA'CANA, Parra, a genus of birds of the order gralle, commonly ranked in the family 
rallide, natives of the warm parts of Asia and the Asiatic islands, Africa, and South 
America. In general appearance, they much resemble gallinules and coots. The feet, 
though not webbed, are adapted, by the great length of the toes and claws, for walking 
on the surface of weed-covered lakes and swamps, the native haunts of these birds, where 
they never fail to attract the attention of the traveler. The Common Jacana (P. jacana) 
is a South American species, abundant in Guiana and Brazil. It is about 10 in. long; 
black, except the back and part of the wings, which are of a bright chestnut color. The 
InDIAN Jacana(P. Indica) and the CHINESE JACANA (P. s¢nensis) are also among the best 
known species. Both are found in India and other parts of the east. 


JACARAN'DA WOOD, avery hard, heavy, brown wood, also called rosewood, from its 
faint agreeable smell of roses. It is brought from South America, and is produced by 
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several trees of the genus jacaranda, of the natural order bignoniacea. Several species 
of this genus are called caroda in Brazil, and are there accounted anti-syphilitic.—Several 
species of the nearly allied genus tecoma also have an extremely hard wood, as 7. pen- 
taphylia, a native of the Caribbean islands. The Brazilian Indians make their bows of 
the wood of 7. toxiphora or pao @arco, 


JACARK, the crocodilus sclerops of Schneider, or more recently the jacaré sclerops, & 
South American reptile allied to the alligator and cayman, and whose place has not, 
perhaps, been definitely assigned. The alligators and caymans belong to the family 
crocodilidaw, and it has been proposed (see ALLIGATOR) to constitute a sub-family, alli- 
gatoride, dividing it into genera, jacaré, alligator, and cayman, and that classification is 
here adopted. The animal is found principally in the tropics, never, according to Azara, 
below 82° s. lat. It is particularly numerous in Brazil, where it attains a larger size 
than the North American crocodile or alligator. The head is rather thinner than that 
of the latter animal, the sides converging towards the snout, forming an isoscoles tri- 
angle. The surface of the cranial bones has a rough, scabrous appearance, as if diseased. 
The orbits are surrounded by prominent ridges of bone, connected together by a median 
ridge, the whole presenting the appearance of a pair of spectacles. Behind the orbit the 
skull is pierced by two very small holes. The cervical plates are very large, are arranged 
in four transverse bands, the first two containing four plates each, and each of the others 
two. The transverse bands of the back, varying according to age and, probably, with 
the individual, usually consist of two rows with two plates each, four rows with six 
plates each, five rows with eight plates each, two with six, and four with four plates 
each. The jacaré is greenish brown on the upper side and on the under side marbled 
with various shades of green and greenish yellow. It attains a size of from 14 to 18 
ft., the head forming about one-ninth of the whole length. It is not as fierce as the 
Mississippi alligator, and is said never to have been known to attack men unless near 
where it has laid itseggs. Their preferred food is fish and waterfowl, of which there 
is generally an abundance in the waters which they inhabit. Their eggs are about 
the size of those of a goose, white, and much sought after by the natives as food, who 
also eat the flesh of the reptile, but it has a strong, musky smell, and but little juiciness. 
The female deposits her eggs in the sand in a single layer, covering them with straw 
or leaves, but the vultures find most of them, and many of the young are devoured by 
the adult males when the rivers become low and other prey is scarce. See ALLIGATOR, 
CAYMAN, and CROCODILE. 

JACHMANN, Epuarp Kari EMANUEL; b. Dantzic, 1822; a distinguished naval 
officer, rising from the position of a common sailor to be a director (1857-9) of the 
Prussian admiralty. In 1862 he commanded an expedition to China; in 1864 defeated 
the Danes at the island of Riigen; in 1867 was placed at the head of the naval depart- 
ment; in 1868 was made vice-admiral; and in the Franco-German war (1871) was com- 
mander-in-chief of the whole German navy. He d. in 1887. 


JACITA’RA PALM, Desmoncus macroacanthus, a palm found in the forests of the low 
lands of the Amazon district in South America. It has a slender, flexible stem (see 
DeEsMoncvs), often 60 or 70 ft. long. The outer part of the stem, cut into long strips, 
is much used for making those very strong and elastic plaited cylinders in which the 
grated root of the mandioc (cassava or tapioca) is squeezed to free it from its poisonous 
juice. It might probably be found useful for many other purposes, and seems emi- 
nently suitable for many kinds of wicker-work. 


JACK, a co. in n. Texas, intersected by a fork of Trinity river; 870sq.m.; pop. 
90, 9740. Itis partly covered with forests. The soil is not much cultivated. Stock. 
raising is the chief employment. Co. seat, Jacksboro. 


JACK. ‘‘The Jewish Jacobus was corrupted through Jacquemes to Jacques in France, 
and James in England ; and Jacques being the commonest Christian name in the former 
country, was used as a contemptuous expression for a common ma). Jacquerte, an 
insurrection of the peasants. The introduction of the word in the same sense into 
England seems to have led to the use of Jack as the familiar synonym of John, which 
happened to be here the commonest name, as Jaques in France. The term was then 
applied to any mechanical contrivance for replacing the personal service of an attendant, 
or to an implement subjected to rough and familiar usage.”—Wedgewood’s Dictionary 
of English Htymology. 'This will be found to explain the very varied use of this word, 
whether single or in composition, as boot-jack, jack-boots, blackjack (a leathern jug for 
household service). Jacket (the diminutive of Jack) is a short coat for homely use. 


JACK, JAK, or Jaca, Artocarpus integrifolia, a tree of the same genus with the 
bread-fruit (q.v.), a native of the East Indies. It isa larger tree than the bread-fruit, 
and has undivided leaves. The fruit is very large, weighing from 5 to 50, some- 
times 70 lbs. The fruit, which is produced in very great abundance, resembles 
the bread-fruit, but is of very inferior quality, the pulp having a strong, unpleasant 
flavor; yet it forms great part of the food of the natives in some parts of India, 
Ceylon, etc. The seeds, which lie immediately under the rind, are very palatable when 
roasted. The timber, which is yellowish, is used for almost every purpose, being both 
strong and ornamental, and is imported into Britain for making musical instruments, 
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cabinet work, the Yacks of brushes, marqueterie floors, etc. The Jack is now much 
planted in many tropical countries of which it is not a native. 


JACK-A-LANTERN. See Ianis Faruvs. 


JACKAL (corrupted from Sp. and Fr. chaca/), the common name of a number of species 
and varieties of the dog genus, abounding in many parts of Asia and Africa, but not 
found in any of the other quarters of the globe, except that one of the kinds extends into 
Greece. They agree in all their most important characters with wolves and dogs, and 
many naturalists suppose that some of the domestic varieties of dog are of jackal parent- 
age. The pupil of the eye is circular, as in the dog and wolf, although the form and ° 
tail are somewhat fox-like. The head is narrow, and the muzzle pointed. The ears are 
erect, and rather large. The tail is not so long as in foxes, but is almost equally 
bushy. All the jackals are of small size, as compared with wolves, seldom exceeding 
15 in. in height at the shoulder. Their colors are buff and tawny, more or less 
grizzled; the tip of the tail is always dark, They make holes for themselves in the 
ground by burrowing, or take possession of such as already exist among rocks or ruins; 
and in these they spend the day, not venturing abroad till the dusk of evening. They 
hunt during the night in troops, and their howlings are described by all who have heard 
them as peculiarly horrible. The notion that the jackal is the lion’s provider, and guides 
the royal beast to his prey, is one of the exploded fables of natural history, although it 
may have some foundation in the lion’s occasionally following a troop of jackals in full 
cry, and appropriating ‘‘ the lion’s share.” Jackals are not only ready to devour any 
animal which they can run down, but any carrion which they may meet with. They 
follow armies; they dig up the ill-buried dead; they rob hen-roosts and outhouses; but 
they are as omnivorous as domestic dogs, eating farinaceous or other vegetable food 
when it comes in their way; they are even said, like foxes, to enter vineyards, and 
devour the grapes. They have a very offensive smell, which, however, is said to 
diminish through domestication, and they are domesticated without difficulty. The 
name of CoMMON JACKAL is sometimes given to the species (canis aureus) which is found 
in the western parts of Asia, and which is in general yellowish gray above, and whitish 
below, with yellow legs and thighs. But it is doubted if this animal was in ancient 
times plentiful, as it is now, in Syria and neighboring parts of Asia. 


JACKASS, Laueuine, Dacelo gigantea, a bird of the kingfisher family (haleyonide), and 
sometimes described in works on natural history as the great brown kingfisher. It 
agrees very nearly with the kingfishers in its form and characters, but differs from them 
in its habits, not frequenting waters, nor feeding on fish, but preying on beetles, reptiles, 
and small mammalia. It is about 18 in. long, and mostly of a brown color. It isa 
common bird in Australia, and has received its English name from the colonists, on 
account of the peculiar sounds which it utters, The natives call it gogobera, apparently 
in imitation of its cry. Itis of great use in preventing the excessive multiplication of 
reptiles and other pests. See DAcELO. 


JACK BOOTS, tall boots of tough thick leather, reaching above the knee, and formerly 
worn by cavalry. In some instances, as an additional protection against sword-cuts, 
they were lined with thin plates of iron. See Boors. 


JACKDAW (Corvus monedula), a species of crow, smaller than the rook and carrion 
crow, its utmost length being only about 14 inches. It is black, with dark-gray neck. 
It isa common British bird, and is plentiful also in some parts of continental Europe, 
Asia, and the n. of Africa. It is not found in America. It builds its nest in holes of 
cliffs, ruins, etc. It frequents towns and villages, often making its nest in a chimney 
by dropping down stick after stick till some of them become fixed in their oblique 
descent; and on these others are piled, affording a firm base for a nest of wool or other 
soft substance. The jackdaw lays from four to seven (usually five) bluish-white eggs, 
which are covered with dark-brown spots. Marvelous instances are recorded of the 
quantity of sticks employed to form a jackdaw’s nest, in situations where an unusual 
height of pile was required. In 1842 a pair of jackdaws, in 17 days, made a pile 10 ft. 
high in the staircase of the bell-tower of Eton college. The jackdaw is a social bird. 
It is easily domesticated, and becomes very pert and familiar. It has considerable 
powers of mimicry. See illus., DEER, ETC., vol. IV. ‘ 


JACK-IN-THE-GREEN, is the name of one of the principal characters in the May day - 
festivities in Engiand. It is usually represented by a boy, whose costume is profusely 
adorned with wreaths of flowers or greens. Sometimes called Jack-a-green. See May. . 


JACK KETCH, is a familiar name given to the hangman in England, since the time of 
James II., when that was the real name of this officer. The name is also said to be a 
corruption of Jacquett’s, from the name of the lord of the manor of Tyburn. In France 
the headsman is euphemistically styled M. de Paris. See Catcrarr, Wm. 


JACK SCREW, a machine for raising heavy weights, chiefly buildings of various 
kinds, as houses and ships. It has various forms, the most powerful being a differential 
screw. The most convenient form, however, is a single screw and net, the inclined 
plane of the screw being as near a horizontal as is consistent with the thickness of the 
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thread and diameter of the screw. Other devices of the kind are employed, as the 
hydraulic jack (q. v.). 

JACKSON, a co. in n.e. Alabama, bordering on Tennessee and intersected by the 
Tennessee River; 1144 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 28,026. It is hilly, extensively covered with 
forests, and fertile. The staples are cotton, wheat, maize, grass, and pork. The Mem- 
phis and Charleston, and the Nashyille, Chattanooga, and St. Louis railroads, traverse 
it. There are several flour and saw mills and tanneries. Co. seat, Scottsboro. 


JACKSON, a co. in n.e. Arkansas; bounded n.w. by Black river, and traversed by 
White river and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern, and the White and Black 
River Valley railroads; 619 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 10,877. It is level, well wooded, and fertile. 
The staple products are cotton, maize, hay, and fruits. Co. seat, Newport. 


JACKSON, a co. in n, Florida, bordering on Alabama; bounded e. by the Chatta- 
hoochee and Appalachicola rivers, and drained by the Chipola; pop. °90, 17,544. The 
surface is level, and partly covered with pine forests. The soil is fertile, producing 
cotton, rice, sugar-cane, maize, and tobacco; 990 sq. m. Co. seat, Marianna. 


JACKSON, a co. in n.e. Georgia; 328 sq. m.; pop. 790, 19,176. It is drained by two 
branches of the Oconee river, and intersected by the Georgia railroad. It is hilly and 
well wooded. The staple products are cotton, maize, wheat, tobacco, and pork. Iron 
and granite abound. Co. seat, Jefferson. 


JACKSON, a co. ins. Illinois; bounded s.w. by the Mississippi river, and drained by 
the Big Muddy; 580 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 27,809. It is traversed by the Illinois Central, 
the Chicago and Texas, and the Mobile and Ohio railroads. It is hilly and mostly 
covered with forest trees. The soil is fertile, producing wheat, maize, oats, tobacco, 
fruits, and pork. It has abundant coal-beds, salt-springs, and quarries of limestone, 
and several manufactories and mills. Co. seat, Murphysboro. 


JACKSON, a co. in s. Indiana, 510 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 24,1389. It is drained by the e. 
fork of White river; bounded s. by the Muscatatuck, and traversed by the Baltimore 
and Ohio Southwestern and the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis railroads. 
The surface is undulating, and much of it covered with forests. The soil is fertile. 
The staples are wheat, oats, maize, fruits, and pork. ‘There are numerous carriage and 
woolen factories and flour and saw mills. Co. seat, Brownstown. 


JACKSON, a co. in e. Iowa, bounded n.e. and e. by the Mississippi, and intersected 
by the Maquoketa; 612 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 22,771. The surface is broken, well wooded, 
and the soil very fertile. The staples are wheat, oats, maize, hay, butter, and cattle. 
Mines of iron and lead are found. Theco. is traversed by the Chicago and Northwestern 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul railroads. The chief articles of manufacture 
are carriages, furniture, and saddlery. There are numerous flour and saw mills. Co. 
seat, Maquoketa. 


JACKSON, a co. in n.e. Kansas; 658 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 14,626. It is drained by Bills 
and Straight creeks. The Kansas City Northwestern, the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific, and the Union Pacific railroads intersect it. The surface is varied with prairie 
and woodland. The soil is fertile. The staples are maize, oats, wheat, hay, and live 
stock. This co. is part of the coal-field of Kansas. Co. seat, Holton. 


JACKSON, aco. in s.e. central Kentucky; 305 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 8261. It is drained 
by the forks of Rock Castle river. The surface is hilly, and about half-covered with 
forests. The soil is fertile, producing maize and grass. Co. seat, McKee. 


JACKSON, a parish in n. Louisiana; 580 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 7453. It is drained by 
Dugdemona river and some bayous. The surface is uneven, and covered extensively 
with forests. The soil is generally fertile. The staples are cotton, maize, sweet pota- 
toes, and pork. Judicial seat, Vernon. 


JACKSON, aco. in s. Michigan; drained by the Grand, Kalamazoo, and Raisin 
rivers; 720 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 45,031. It is traversed by the Michigan Central and Grand 
Trunk railroads and by others connecting with these at Jackson. The surface is nearly 
level, and extensively covered with forests. The soil is a sandy but fertile loam. The 
staples are wheat, maize, oats, wool, and butter. The co. has iron, bituminous coal, 
limestone and sandstone. There are numerous factories for carriages, agricultural 
implements, boots and shoes, and saddlery; also flour and saw mills. Co. seat, Jackson. 


JACKSON, a co. ins. Minnesota, bordering on Iowa; 720 sq. m.; pop. 790, 8924. It 
is intersected by the Des Moines and Chanyuska rivers. The surface is diversified 
with prairies and numerous lakes, the largest of which is Heron lake. The soil is fer- 
tile, producing wheat, oats, potatoes, and grass. The co. is traversed by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul railroad. Co. seat, Jackson. 


JACKSON, a co. in s.e. Mississippi; bounded e. by Alabama, and intersected by the 
Pascagoula and Escatawpa rivers; 1072 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 11,251. It is level, sandy, and 
mostly covered with pines, The productions are chiefly rice, maize, and potatoes. It 
is crossed by the Louisville and Nashville railroad. Lumber is largely exported to New 
Orleans. Co. seat, Scranton. 
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JACKSON, a co. in w. Missouri; bounded w. by Kansas, n. by the Missouri river 
and drained by Big Blue and Little Blue rivers ; 680 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 160,510. It has a 
fertile limestone soil, and an uneven surface partly covered with forests. The Missouri 
Pacific railroad crosses it, and other important railroads have their termini at Kansas 
City. The staple products are wheat, oats, maize, grass, and live stock. Limestone is 
abundant. There are many manufactories for carriages, furniture, saddlery, clothing, 
cigars, etc., and some flour and saw mills. Co. seat, Independence. 


JACKSON, a co. in s.w. North Carolina, bordering on South Carolina; 552 sq.m. ; 
pop. ’90, 9512. It is drained by the Tuckasegee river. It is mountainous, and to a 
great extent covered with forests. The soil is fertile. The staples are maize, wool, 
grass, and pork. Iron, gold, and marble are found. Co. seat, Webster. 


JACKSON, a co. ins. Ohio ; drained by the little Scioto river and Symmes creek ; 
392 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 28,408. It is hilly and well timbered. The soil is generally fertile, 
producing wheat, oats, maize, and hay. Iron and bituminous coal are abundant, and 
beds of limestone are numerous. Co. seat, Jackson. 


JACKSON, aco. in s.w. Oregon; bounded s. by California ; 2880 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 
11,455, It is traversed by the Cascade and other mountain ranges. The western part is 
drained by Rogue river, and is fertile; but much of the eastern is uncultivated. The 
surface is uneven, and much of it covered with forests. The climate is changeable. 
Gold and iron have been found. The staples are wheat, barley, oats, maize, and live 
stock. Co. seat, Jacksonville. 


JACKSON, a co. in s.w. South Dakota, formed in 1883. Area 1255 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 30, 


JACKSON, a co. of middle Tennessee; 280 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 13,825. The northern part 
originally included Clay co., which now separates it from Kentucky. The surface is 
irregular and covered extensively with forests, ‘The soil is fertile, producing wheat, 
maize, tobacco, and grass. Co. seat, Gainesboro. 


JACKSON, a co. ins. Texas; 911 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 5281. It is drained by the Lavaca 
and Navidad rivers, The s.w. part borders on Lavaca bay. The surface is prairie and 
woodland. The staples are cotton, maize, grass, and cattle. Co. seat, Edna. 


JACKSON, a co. in w. West Virginia, bounded n.w. by the Ohio river; 470 sq. m.; 
pop. ’90, 19,021. It is hilly, and a large part is covered with forests. The soil is gener- 
ally fertile, producing maize, wheat, oats, and tobacco. Co. seat, Jackson. 


JACKSON, a co. in w. Wisconsin; 992 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 15,797. It is intersected by 
Black river, and in part drained by Fox river and some creeks. Thesurface is irregular 
and well wooded. The soil is generally good. Co. seat, Black River Falls. 


JACKSON, city and co. seat of Jackson co., Mich.; near the head of Grand river, and 
on the Cincinnati, Jackson, and Mackinaw, the Grand Trunk, the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern, and the Michigan Central railroads; 76 miles w. of Detroit. It is 
in a rich agricultural region; was chartered as a city in 1857; and contains the state 
prison, city hospital, public library, invalids’ home, U.S. government building, national 
and state banks, high schools, kindergartens, electric light and street railroad plants, 
and a Holly system of waterworks supplied by artesian wells. The industrial plants 
include the machine shops of the Michigan Central railroad, and manufactories of 
corsets, underwear, carriages, and wagons, agricultural implements, milling machinery, 
bicycles, oil stoves, brooms, men’s shirts, etc. There are churches of the leading de- 
nominations, and several daily and weekly periodicals. Pop. ’90, 20,798. 


JACKSON, city, capital of Mississippi, and co. seat of Hinds co.; on the Pearl river, 
and the Illinois Central, the Jackson, the Queen and Crescent Route, and the Yazoo 
and Mississippi Valley railroads; 45 miles e. of Vicksburg. It contains the state capi- 
tol, U. S. government building, Millsaps college (M. E.), Jackson college for colored 
students (Bapt.), graded high school, state institutions for the deaf and dumb and the 
blind, state hospital for the insane, and state and collegiate libraries. Bellhaven college 
for girls and the Mary Holmes seminary for colored girls were burned down in 1895. 
The city, which was nearly all destroyed during the civil war, has since become an import- 
ant cotton-shipping point. Pop. ’90, 5,920. 


JACKSON, city and co. seat of Madison co., Tenn,; on the Forked Deer river and the 
Illinois Centra}, the Mobile and Ohio, and,the Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis 
railroads; 85 miles e. of Memphis. It contains the Southwest Baptist university, the 
Memphis conference female institute, St. Mary’s school (R. C.), public and collegiate 
libraries, gas and electric light plant, city waterworks supplied from driven wells, 
electric railroad, national and state banks, and over 15 churches. There are woolen 
and oil mills, engine and boiler works, ice factories, pottery, etc., and a large cotton 
trade interest. Pop. ’90, 10,059. 
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JACKSON, ABRAHAM REEVES, b. Philadelphia, 1827; graduated at the Pennsylvania 
medical college in 1848; practiced in Stroudsburg, Penn., and Chicago, Il.; organized 
and became surgeon-general of the Woman’s Hospital of Illinois; was made professor 
of gynecology in the Rush medical college, Chicago, in 1872; and at the time of his 
death, in 1892, was president of the American association of gynecologists. He was an 
honorary member of several medical societies, and author of numerous medical works. 


JACKSON, ANDREW, general, and seventh president of the United States, was born at 
the Waxhaw settlement, Union co., N. C., Mar. 15, 1767. His father, Andrew Jackson, a 
poor farm laborer of Scotch-Irish stock, emigrated from Carrickfergus, Ireland, with his 
wife (Elizabeth Hutchinson, a weaver by trade) in 1765, and settled on Twelve-mile creek, 
a branch of the Catawba river, 8. C. In 1767, shortly before the birth of the future 
president, Mr. Jackson died and his widow removed to Waxhaw settlement, then 
supposed to be in South Carolina, to live with a married sister. In his boyhood, Andrew 
was generous and resolute, and was far more fond of sports than of books, but these 
sports were soon exchanged for serious work. Though but eight years old when the 
battle of Lexington occurred, before the war was over he took an active part on the 
patriot side. In 1781 he and his brother Robert were taken prisoners. The English 
commander directed Andrew to brush his boots, but the spirited boy indignantly 
refused, whereupon the Englishman struck him with his sword inflicting a wound upon 
his arm and another upon his head ; at the same time Robert was knocked down. Andrew 
was put in prison at Camden, 8S. C., where he saw the defeat of gen. Greene at Hobkirk 
hill. The mother procured the exchange of the boy soldiers and took them to her home 
in Waxhaw, where Robert died from small-pox, and for many months Andrew was very 
ill. The patriotic mother left her home to nurse Americans in prison at Charleston, and 
there died of fever. Andrew was alone in the world, and without means ; but he went 
to work for a saddle-maker, adding the incongruous employment of teaching schooi. 
His next step was to study law at Salisbury, N. C., but the books of Blackstone were 
not so attractive to his mind as a good horse-race or other exhilarating sport. While yet 
under twenty he was admitted to the bar as attorney and counselor, and in 1788 was 
appointed public prosecutor in the region now forming the state of Tennessee. It was a 
new and wild country, and in the prosecution of his duties Jackson had to travel long 
distances, often at the risk of death from the Indians. Of such traveling, chiefly on 
horseback, he had about 1000 m. every year. In 1791 he married Rachel Robards, a 
daughter of John Donelson, one of the pioneer settlers of Tennessee. The marriage was 
the cause of considerable severe comment from the fact that the woman was divorced 
under peculiar circumstances. She had been the wife of Lewis Robards, a Kentuckian. 
She was boarding with Mrs. Donelson, who was then a widow, when Jackson took rooms 
in the same house. Robards soon afterwards applied to the legislature for an act looking 
to a divorce, charging his wife with undue familiarity with the young lawyer. The 
bill was passed, and Jackson supposed it to be a full divorce; so the pair married two 
years before the divorce provided for by the legislative act (which was to be decreed by 
a jury) took effect. They married over again; but the union was not happy, and its 
effects were felt by Jackson even while he was in the executive chair. 

When Tennessee was organized as a territory Jackson was made district attorney. In 
1796 he was a member of the convention to frame a state constitution, and was on the 
committee to draft that document. In the same year he was chosen to congress, taking 
his seat in December. His political sympathies were with Jefferson, and he was one of 
the twelve who opposed the offering of an address to Washington in answer to his last 
message to congress, on the ground that he could not approve of all the doings of the 
administration. Jackson’s first work in the house of representatives was a speech in 
favor of remuneration for services against the Indians. He voted for a tax on slaves, 
and against furnishing the president’s house unless very plainly. Except that he favored 
the building of three vessels of war, and opposed the purchase of peace from the 
Algerine pirates, he did nothing more in that congress. But his course pleased his con- 
stituents, and he was sent to the U. 8. senate in 1797. In that body he was perfectly 
dumb, neither making a speech nor casting a vote. In April, 1798, he resigned, and 
was chosen a judge of the supreme court of Tennessee, in which capacity he had to 
travel over the state on a salary of $600 a year. At this time he came near having his 
first passage-at-arms with Goy. Sevier, whom he suspected of being concerned in land 
frauds. A duel was expected, but friends interfered and prevented it. In 1798 a 
failure in Philadelphia embarrassed Jackson financially; but he resigned his judicial 
office, sold a large amount of property, and cleared himself from debt. In 1804 he 
removed to a log-house, afterwards known as ‘‘the Hermitage,” and engaged largely in 
the raising of corn, cotton, wheat, horses, and cattle. He was the head of a trading 
firm, and was doing a large business, when the firm failed in consequence of acts done 
without Jackson’s knowledge. The first of his duels was with Charles Dickinson, who 
had used objectionable language respecting Mrs. Jackson. They fcught at eight paces; 
Jackson had a rib broken, and Dickinson was killed. 

In 1805 Aaron Burr appeared in the southwest and easily enlisted Jackson in his 
plans for war with Spain, the seizure of Mexico, etc. <A ball was given in Burr’s honor, 
and Jackson, in full military costume, introduced the guest to his hosts. In Nov. 
Jackson supplied Burr with boats and provisions; but a few days later, having cause to 
suspect the adventurer, he ordered that no further dealings should be had with him, at 
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the same time writing to Burr and demanding the truth, He also wrote to Goy. 
Claiborne of Orleans territory (now Louisiana) and to President Jefferson. Yet he was 
Burr’s friend, and during the trial of the latter at Richmond, although summoned as a 
witness, he was zealous in his defense. Jackson favored the nomination of Monroe for 
president; but for some years he avoided politics, living quietly at the Hermitage and 
attending solely to the raising of crops and cattle. 

The declaration of war against Great Britain in 1812 brought to the hero of that war 
his opportunity. As soon as he heard the news he offered his own services and the 
co-operation of 2,500 militia under his control. The proposition was gladly accepted, 
and in Oct. the governor of Tennessee was requested to forward 1500 men to New 
Orleans. Jackson assembled the men at Nashville, and 2,000 infantry and cavalry were 
equipped. Early in Dec. the infantry were sent down the river in boats, while the 
cavalry made their way overland. The forces reassembled at Natchez, where they 
remained under orders from Feb. 15. Near the last of Mar. orders came from Wash- 
ington to dismiss the men, but Jackson conducted them back to Tennessee before 
obeying the order. It is said that in consequence of his courage and endurance at this 
time his men gave him the sowbriquet of ‘‘ Hickory,” which was the origin of the ‘‘ Old 
Hickory” of later years. The men were dismissed in May, after another tender of - 
service to which Jackson received no answer. He had assumed responsibility for the 
transportation of his men, but the government permitted his paper to go to protest, and 
he was on the verge of financial wreck, when a friend, Thomas Hart Benton, afterwards 
the great Missouri senator, came to his rescue, and, by appealing ‘‘from the justice to 
the fears” of the party in power, finally secured justice. The next incident in the 
stirring life of Jackson was the Benton fracas. <A friend of Jackson named Carroll had 
a quarrel with and sent a challenge to Jesse Benton, a brother of Thomas H.; Jackson 
became Carroll’s second, and for a time put off the contest. The challenged party sent 
to his brother in Washington an account of the affair, which was intended to, or at 
least did, create prejudice against Jackson in the mind of his especial friend. <A‘ fiery 
correspondence followed between Thomas H. Benton and Jackson, and in the course of 
oral comment Benton used some of the strongest language of which he was master, all 
of which was made known to Jackson, who was wrought up to the highest pitch of 
passion. He declared that he would horsewhip Benton on sight. Early in Sept. 
Jackson and Col. Coffee met the two Bentons in the street at Nashville. Jackson called 
to Benton to defend himself, and made a movement towards him, while Benton tried to 
get hold of a pistol. Jackson got his pistol soonest and took aim, his antagonist 
retreating and he following to the rear door of a hotel, where Jesse Benton fired and put 
two or more balls into Jackson’s left shoulder. Jackson fell; Coffee fired, but missed 
Benton; then turned upon Thomas H. Benton, when the latter fell down a flight of 
steps. A nephew of Mrs. Jackson, named Hayes, then mingled in the fray, making a 
desperate attack upon Jesse with sword-cane and dagger, finally throwing him down 
and wounding him in a number of places. The interference of an outsider saved Jesse’s 
life, and the fight ended. The physicians decided that Jackson’s arm should be taken 
off, but he would not listen to them, and his resolution saved that member of his body 
to hold the bridle in many a more honorable encounter. 

Ever since the earliest attempts to remove the Georgia Indians from their territory 
there had been intermittent wars. Hmboldened by the war with England, the Creeks 
in 1813 made further trouble and committed many outrages, the chief of which was the 
massacre at Fort Mimms, Aug. 30. Intense excitement followed, and the whole south- 
west was aroused. The Tennessee legislature called for volunteers, and resolved to 
exterminate the troublesome tribe. Jackson was in bed, nursing his shattered shoulder, 
but he dictated addresses and was in spirit in the field. Although his wound still caused 
intense pain, he joined his division Oct. 7, and on the 11th they marched, and for 32 m, 
at the rate of five and one-third miles an hour, to overtake the Indians, which, however, 
they failed todo. Nov. 3 Col. Coffee defeated the Indians, and on the 9th Jackson 
gave them a crushing blow at Talladega. But the commissariat was badly managed, 
and Jackson’s men were almost in mutiny, from which cause these victories were of 
much less consequence than they would have been under favorable conditions. In 
Jan., 1814, Jackson, with less than 1000 men, invaded the Indian territory, winning 
two important victories before the close of the month. In both fights his skill and 
eourage were conspicuous. In Feb. he had a new force of 5,000 men, with whom he 
followed the Indians, who had made their final stand at Tohopeka on the Tallapoosa, 
on a small peninsula called the Horseshoe. The position was strong, but the Indian 
force was weak; Jackson captured the place Mar. 27, and of the 900 Indians 750 were 
killed, the white loss being 201. This defeat was the end of wars with the Creeks, and 
thereafter the Indians of Georgia and Alabama submitted to fate and removed to the 
territory set apart for them w. of the Mississippi. A few months later Jackson and 
Col. Hawkins made with the Indians the treaty of fort Jackson, on which occasion the 
leading chiefs desired to present Jackson with a tract of nearly 6,000 acres of land, but 
congress would not permit him to accept. 

May 31, 1814, Jackson was made a maj.gen. of the regular army, and was looked 
upon as the leader in the s. w. The British were preparing for a formidable attack 
upon Mobile, and thither Jackson went in July. The enemy were making free use of 
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the Spanish port of Pensacola, where they arranged two expeditions against the United 
States, and at the same time stirred up the Indians of Florida (then belonging to Spain) 
to hostilities against the white settlements in Georgia. The Spaniards lacked the dispo- 
sition even if they had the power to stop this abuse, as was shown when the English 
commander made his head-quarters in the mansion of the Spanish governor. Jackson 
determined to take possession of Pensacola, and wrote to Washington for permission, 
but it was six months before the answer came. He wrote a protest to the Spanish 
governor, to which no attention was paid. He then ‘‘took the responsibility,” called 
upon his Tennessee veterans, and prepared to seize the Spanish port. He put a force 
into a small unfinished fort (Bowyer) on Mobile bay, under command of Maj. Lawrence. 
This place the English attacked by sea Sept. 15, but they were driven off, losing one of 
their vessels and 72 men. At this time occurred an event for which Jackson received 
more censure than from all other acts of his life. There had been a mutiny among the 
Tennessee troops whereby Coffee’s reinforcements had been delayed. Jackson hung 
six of the offenders, thereby ending mutiny in armies under his command. At length 
he was ready, and marched upon Pensacola with 3,000 men. Negotiations were pro- 
posed, but he was not there to talk; he took the place Nov. 6; the English blew up the 
fort that defended the harbor, went aboard their ships, and left the bay. Two days 
later he was again in Mobile, expecting an attack from the English. There being no 
prospect of such attack, he sent the greater part of his troops to New Orleans, and 
arrived there himself Dec. 2, 1814. The place had no defenses worth notice, and but 
for their proverbial slowness the English might have taken it almost without effort. 
Jackson knew they were coming, ard made preparations for their reception. On the 
14th the English seized five American gunboats and a schooner, clearing the course up 
the river to New Orleans; but they did not avail themselves of the edvantage. On the 
15th Jackson, who had already called out the entire militia, proclaimed martial law. 

He had a motley army, comprising a few regulars, militia from the neighboring states, 
privateers from Barataria, and one battalion of negroes. On the 16th the British 
advances landed, and came within 9 m. of the city on the morning of the 23d. 
Learning the facts early in the afternoon, Jackson hastily gathered a force of 2,130 (of 
whom only 1800 were in the engagement), and with the assistance of a solitary schooner 
made an attack, the result of which, after a very sharp conflict, was decidedly to the 
advantage of the Americans. The advance upon the city was checked, and, had not 
large additions been made to the British force during the night, there would have been 
a substantial American victory. It is generally believed that this check, and the remark- 
able caution with which the British moved, saved New Orleans from capture. After 
that battle Jackson retired to a canal about 4 m. from the city, where he prepared 
for defense from whatever quarter an attack might come. Packenham arrived on 
Christmas day and made many changes in the disposition of the British troops. On 
the 28th he made an attack, but was repulsed. He made another effort on New Year’s 
day, chiefly with artillery, and this was not only a repulse but a defeat. These results 
were due to Jackson’s incessant activity, and the spirit which he had aroused among 
his men. He greatly annoyed the enemy by sudden attacks in the night, and by other 
means kept them in constant alarm. Jan. 12, 2,250 Kentuckians came to Jackson, but 
were of little use as their arms were delayed on the river. On the 6th the English 
gathered all their forces, including marines and seamen, the number being about 14,000, 
though English authorities declared that 8,000 was the right count, while they absurdly 
insisted that the Americans had 25,000. (Jackson had only 4,000 men.) The Amer- 
ican line was on the left bank of the river in a very strong position; it was about 1700 
yards long, and manned by 12 guns and 3,200 men. The handling of the guns under 
Lieut. Armstrong (afterwards Gen.) was most effective. In the first assault upon Jack- 
son’s line the British commander Packenham was killed, and another gen. mortally 
wounded. A second assault produced no impression, the well-directed fire of the Amer- 
icans being too terrible to face. A battery near the river was captured by the English 
after the loss of three-fourths of the assailants, but it was quickly abandoned. The 
famous 93d Highlanders, who had won distinction in many parts of the world, lost 
half their number. After losing heavily and seeirg no prospects of success, gen. Lam- 
bert, who had succeeded Packenham, proposed an armistice. But while the British 
had been so badly beaten before Jackson’s line they had gained decided success on the 
other side of the river, from which position they might be troublesome. In granting 
the armistice, therefore, Jackson required that it should not take effect on the other 
side, nor should either party send reinforcements there. This was agreed to, and in 
doing so the English abandoned their only advantage. The armistice ended the attempt 
to capture New Orleans and control the great river. The British retired with a loss of 
about 2,000 in all; the loss on the other side was seven killed and six wounded. ‘The 
battle of New Orleans, which crowned Jackson with fame, was fought Sunday, Jan. 8, 
1815, some weeks after the signing of the treaty of peace at Ghent. The anniversary 
of the day was for many years celebrated with enthusiasm surpassed only by the rejoic- 
ings on July 4. Following the war there were many legal troubles in which Jackson 
was involved, the most notable of which was a fine of $1000 for contempt of court, the 
contempt being the arrest of judge Hall during the time of martial law. Jackson 
refused pecuniary assistance and paid the fine. Nearly 30 years afterwards, and only a 
year before his death, congress refunded the fine with interest. 
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In April, 1815, Jackson was appointed commander-in-chief of the southern division, 
and congress voted thanks for his services. His next active work was in the Seminole 
Indian war, in the course of which occurred another of his acts which created no little 
excitement. At the Spanish fort of St. Marks, of which he had taken possession, was 
one Arbuthnot, a Scotchman, whom he arrested; and at Suwanee he arrested a native 
of the Bahamas named Ambrister. These men (British subjects) were tried by court- 
martial, and declared guilty of inciting the Indians to war and supplying them with 
arms, and the sentence of death was immediately executed. At the same time Jackson 
hung two Indian chiefs, and then seized Pensacola in spite of the remonstrance of the 
Spaniards. These proceedings created intense excitement in England; but after much 
angry correspondence there was a peaceable settlement. In congress Jackson’s conduct 
was vely generally condemned, but all attempts to pass a vote of censure failed. Asfor 
~ himself, at this time, he was in constant and towering passion. He believed that his 
action was in accordance with the desires of the administration, and the criticisms so 
’ freely made were as goads to his hot temper, carrying him so far that he threatened to 
cut off the ears of certain free-speaking senators. In 1819 Jackson went as far north as 
New York, and was well received, but with little cordiality. On the cession of Florida 
to the United States he was appointed governor, and during his brief term of office had | 
some serious difficulties in consequence of the arrest of a judge for issuing a writ of 
habeas corpus. Efforts in congress to pass censure for this act were not successful. In 
1822 he was offered but refused to accept the Spanish mission. 

The Seminole war closed Jackson’s military career, and with no inclination of his 
own he was again taken into political life. In 1823 the legislature of Tennessee elected 
him to the U.S. senate, and at the same time nominated him for president. (At 
that time all nominations for the chief executive office were made by caucuses of state 
legislatures.) At the election the next year there were four candidates who received 
electoral votes as follows: John Quincy Adams 84, Wm. H. Crawford 41, Henry Clay 
37, and Jackson 99. No one having a majority, the house of representatives elected 
Adams, and Jackson retired to private life. Butfour years afterwards he was supported 
by all the opponents of the administration, and elected by an immense majority—the 
vote being Jackson 178, Adams 83. The contest was one of the most personal and 
bitter in American political history. Mrs. Jackson dicd almost as soon as she knew of 
her husband’s election. 

Jackson’s eight years’ administration of the government was neither better nor worse 
than had preceded. The chief innovation was in the general sweeping of men out of 
office on account of their party opinions. Up to his time there had been few removals 
on such grounds; but he adopted gov. Marcy’s doctrine that ‘‘ to the victors belong the 
spoil of the vanquished,’’ and it may be added that every party during the next 50 years 
followed in his footsteps. See CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. The leading facts of Jackson’s 
administration were the scandal concerning Mrs, Eaton, whereby the cabinet was broken 
up; the veto of the U.S. bank charter; the removal of the deposits of public money from 
that bank; and particularly the prompt and complete crushing of the contemplated se- 
cession of South Carolina in 1832. This movement was started in opposition to a high 
tariff, and Jackson himself was opposed to such a tariff; but he gave the South Caro- 
linians to know, in language not to be misunderstood, that while the laws remained 
- unrepealed they should be enforced at any hazard. Before any serious acts had occurred 
the matter was settled through the influence of Henry Clay and others. During his 
second term Jackson was engaged in the ‘‘ bank war.” He ordered the secretary of 
the treasury to stop making deposits of public money in the U. 8. bank and its 
branches. The cabinet were not favorable to such a policy, and Jackson put William. 
J. Duane at the head of the treasury, but as he declined to do the required service he 
was displaced and Roger B. Taney was appointed. Taney obeyed Jackson’s order, 
and in retaliation the senate refused to confirm his nomination as secretary, and he wag 
subsequently made chief-justice of the U. 8. supreme court. Feeling ran so high 
in this bank war that the senate passed a resolution of censure on the president, a 
proceeding unheard of till then. In 1837 this resolution was by vote expunged from the 
record. The ‘‘ bank war” closed in 1836-87; the old bank was not re-chartered ; and after 
some time the independent treasury or ‘‘ sub-treasury” was invented to take its place as 
a depository for publicmoney. During Jackson’s terms the national debt was entirely 
paid off; the Indians were removed from Georgia, and nearly all of them from Florida, 
although enough were left to make the second Seminole war; and two states, Arkansas 
and Michigan, were admitted to the union. The chief disturbing elements were the 
question of slavery and the great financial panic, which was just beginning when he 
left the chairin Mar., 1837. On quitting office he published a farewell address and 
retired to the Hermitage, where he passed the remainder of his life, always, however, 
taking a deep interest in public affairs. Dropsy was the direct cause of his death; but 
he had through life been suffering from various diseases, and to these circumstances his 
friends ascribed much of his irritability of temper. His honesty in intent and act was 
never doubted; with all his harshness he was charitable; and in his later years made a 
free and open profession of the Christian faith, which he had always intellectually 
accepted. See the Life by Prof. W. G. Sumner (1882). 
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JACKSON, Artuur, 1593-1666, an English Puritan divine ; was born in Suffolk ; 
studied at Trinity college, Cambridge, where he subsequently became lecturer, an 
later was appointed minister of St. Michael’s, Wood st., London, and then of St. Faith’s, 
where he continued to preach until 1662, when he was ejected for non-conformity. His 
exegetical writings and his annotations are still held in high esteem. He published, 
among other works, A Help for the Understanding of the Holy Scriptwre (Camb., 1648) ; 
Annotations on the Old Testament (1648-58) ; Annotations on the Whole Book of Isaiah 


JACKSON, CHaruEs, LL.D.; 1775-1855; b. Mass.; graduated at Harvard college, 
1793; studied law with chief-justice Parsons, and commencing practice in 1796 at New- 
buryport, rose to a high rank at the bar. In 1803 he removed to Boston, where, asso- 
ciated with judge Hubbard, he had the most lucrative practice in the state, and was 
~ among the most distinguished of the profession. He was judge of the Massachusetts 


os supreme court, 1813-24; a member of the state constitutional convention in 1820, 


one of the commissioners to revise the state laws in 1833, and in 1828 published a 7’eat- 
ise on the Pleadings and Practice in Real Actions, a standard work on the law of property. 


JACKSON, CHARLES THoMAs; b. Mass., 1805; studied medicine in Boston, and 
received kis medical degree from Harvard college in 1829. In 1827-29, in company with 
Francis Alger of Boston, he made a mineralogical and geological survey of Nova Scotia, 
an account of which is contained in Memor'rs of the Am. Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
He visited Europe in 1829, spending three years in study in Paris. In 1831 he made a 
pedestrian tour through central Europe. He was at Vienna during the prevalence of 
cholera, and assisted in the dissection of 200 bodies of the victims. In 18383 he began 
the practice of medicine in Boston, but relinquishing it, devoted himself to chemistry, 
mineralogy, and geology. In 1836 he was state geologist of Maine; in 1839, of Rhode 
Island; and in 1840, of x ew Hampshire, In 1837 he had a controversy with prof. Morse, 
claiming the invention of the telegraph. Jn 1844 he explored the wilderness on the 
southern shore of lake Superior, and (1847-49) was U. 8. surveyor of mineral lands in 
Michigan. Dr. Jackson claimed to be the discoverer of anesthetics, but his claims were 
disputed by Dr. W.T. G. Morton, and Dr. Horace Wells, which gave rise to a protracted 
controversy. A memorial signed by 148 physicians of Boston and vicinity, claim- 
ing for him the exclusive discovery, was presented in 1852 to congress. A com- 
mittee of the French academy of sciences, about the same time investigated the matter, 
and decreed a prize to both Jackson and Morton. Dr. Jackson received many 
honors from foreign societies and governments. He contributed valuable articles 
to the American Journal of Science and Arts, to the Comptes Rendus, and to the Bulletin 
de la Société Géologicale de France. His geological reports and chemical reports for the 
U. S. patent office were also published, and a Manual of Htherization, 1861. He d. 1880. 


JACKSON, HELEN Fiske (Hunt), American author, better known by her pen-name 
of ‘‘ H. H.,” was born at Amherst Mass., Oct. 18, 1831, and was the daughter of Prof. 
N. W. Fiske. She was educated at Ipswich, Mass., and New York city, and married 
Major Edward B. Hunt of the U. S. engineers, who died in 1863. Newport, R. I., whereshe 
began to write for periodicals, was her home from 1863 to 1875, when she married William 
S. Jackson, a banker of Colorado Springs, Col. She died at San Francisco, Aug. 12, 1885, 
and was buried on Cheyenne mountain, near Colorado Springs; but her remains were 
removed to Colorado Springs in 1891. Her works include Verses by H. H. (1871); Bits of 
Talk; Bits of Travel (1872); a number of children’s stories; the novels Hetty’s Strange 
History and Mercy Philbrick’s Choice, in the ‘*No Name Series;’’ Ramona (1884), and 4 
Century of Dishonor (1885), in defence of the Indians, whose condition in California had 
been investigated by her at the request of President Arthur; and the posthumous vol- 
umes, Zeph (1885); Sonnets and Lyrics (1886); Between Whiles (1887). The ‘‘ Saxe Holme” 
stories (2 vols.) are attributed to her pen. 

JACKSON, Henry Roores; b. Georgia, 1820; admitted to the bar in 1840; was 
several years U. S. district attorney for the state; was col. of a regiment in the Mexican 
war in 1846; judge of the circuit court, 1849-53, when he was appointed chargé d’ affaires 
at Vienna, remaining there as minister resident 1854-58. After the secession of Georgia 
he accepted the office of confederate judge for the state, which he resigned, and was 
made a brig.-gen. in the army. He was under Hood in Tennessee; captured at the 
battle of Nashville in 1864; taken as a prisoner of war to Johnson’s island, thence to 
fort Warren, where he remained till the close of the war. He was U.S. minister to 
Mexico in 1885-6, and author of Z'allulah and Other Poems. 


JACKSON, HowrELL Epmunps, 1832-95; b. Paris, Tenn.; jurist; graduated at the 
Lebanon law school, 1856; practiced in Jackson and Memphis; served twice as a judge 
of the state supreme court; elected to the legislature, 1880, and to the U.S. senate, 
1881; became a U. S. circuit judge, 1887; and was appointed a justice of the U.S. 
supreme court, 1895. 

JACKSON, JAcoB BEESON, b. Parkersburg, W. Va., 1829; received an academical 
education; studied law, and became prosecuting-atty.; was a member of the state legis- 
lature, 1875-76; mayor of Parkersburg, 1879, and was elected gov. of W. Va. on the 
dem. ticket, 1880, serving 1881-85, 

JACKSON, JAmeEs; 1757-1806; b. Devonshire, England; removed 1772 to Georgia, 
and in 1776 took an active part in repelling the British from Savannah; in 1778 was 
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made brigade maj. of the Georgia militia, and when Savannah, which he had defended, 
fell, he fled to South Carolina, and joined gen. Moultrie; in 1781 he was at the battle of 
Cowpens as brigade maj. to gen. Pickens. When Augusta was besieged he was put in 
command of the garrison after the expulsion of the British. After the war the Georgia 
legislature presented him with a house and lot. In 1789 he was chosen governor, but 
declined; was a member of the first congress under the new constitution in 1789; was 
U. 8. senator 1793-96; took part in framing the constitution of Georgia in 1798, and 
was governor 1798-1801. hile in congress he opposed the bill for the suppression 
of the slave trade. 


JACKSON, JAMES, LL.D.; 1777-1867 ; born Mass. ; graduated at Harvard college, 1796, 
studied medicine with Dr. Holyoke of Salem, and in London. Returning, he began 
practice in Boston in 1800. He was the first physician of the general hospitalin Boston, 
which, with Dr. Warren, he established. In 1810 he was chosen professor of clinical 
medicine in Harvard university, and in 1812 professor of theory and practice. In 1835 
he was made professor emeritus. He was several times elected president of the 
Mass. medical society. His principal productions are: On the Brunonian System, 
1809; Remarks on the Medical Effects of Dentition, 1812; various articles in the Transac- 
tions of the Mass. Medical Society; Syllabus of Lectures, 1816; Hulogy on Dr. John 
Warren, 1815; Text Book of Lectures, 1825-27; Memoir of his Son, James Jackson, Jr., 
1835; Letters toa Young Physician, 1855. He contributed many articles to the Boston 
medical and surgical journals. 


JACKSON, JAMES, eminent in the judicial history of Georgia ; was born in that state 
in 1819 ; graduated at the state university in 1837; was admitted to the bar in 1840; 
became secretary of the State Senate in 1842, and from 1849 to 1857 was on the circuit 
court bench of the state; entered the XXXVth Congress in 1857; re-elected on the 
expiration of his term, but resigned in 1861. In 1879 he became chief-justice of the 
supreme court of Georgia. He d. 1887. 


JACKSON, Joun, 1686-1763 ; an English clergyman, a native of Yorkshire, and 
ee of Cambridge, who was rector of Rassington and master of Wigton hospital. 
dopting Arian tenets, he was debarred from further advancement in the Church. 
Besides controversial treatises directed against Collins, Tindal, and others, he published 
Chronological Antiquities, a work of much value. 


JACKSON, Joun, 1778-1831 ; bornin England ; an eminent portrait painter. The son 
of a poor tailor, he attracted the notice of lord Mulgrave and sir George Beaumont by 
the great taste for drawing which he displayed; and leaving his father, to whom he was 
apprenticed, he removed to London, and through their favor studied at the royal 
academy. He soon rose to distinction as a portrait painter, and in 1817 became a royal 
academician. Visiting Italy in 1819 he was made a member of the academy of St. 
Luke at Rome. He is considered one of the ablest pupils of the Reynolds school. 
Though he painted with remarkable rapidity, his pictures show always a careful finish. 
He was a man of sincere piety, rejoiced in the success of other artists, and was ready 
to aid promising youth in their struggles with poverty. 


JACKSON, JoHN, D.D., 1811-85; b. London; graduated with high honor at Oxford, 
1883 ; was rector of St. James, Piccadilly, in 1846 ; chaplain to the queen in 1847 ; canon 
of Bristol in 1852 ; bishop of Lincoln in 1853. He was preacher before the Univ. of Oxford, 
1845-66 ; in 1853 delivered the Boyle lecture ; was appointed bishop of London, 1869, 


JACKSON, Joon Adams, American sculptor, was born at Bath, Me., in 1825. He 
learned the trade of a machinist, but developing a taste for the fine arts, obtained 
instruction from D. C. Johnson, in Boston, and afterwards went to Paris, where he 
studied in the Academy of Suisse. In 1860 he removed to Florence to continue the 
practice of sculpture, and, making Italy his permanent home, died there at Pracchia, 
Tuscany, in 1879. His portrait busts, which are numerous, include those of Wendell 
Phillips, in the Boston Atheneum, George 8S. Hillard, in the New York Historicai 
Society’s collection, Lyman Beecher, and T. Buchanan Read. He produced some 
medallions of great merit, and a number of ideal works, including ‘‘ Eve and the Dean 
Abel’ (1862) ; ‘‘ Titania and Nick Bottom ;” ‘‘ Cupid Stringing his Bow ;” ‘‘ The Culprit 
Fay ;” ‘‘ Hylos;” ‘‘ Peasant Boy and Goat;” ‘‘ Dawn ;” ‘‘ Reading Girl ;’ and ‘‘ The 
Morning Glory.” Some of these sculptures became such favorites that he repeated them, 
and of ‘‘The Morning Glory,” no less than fourteen copies were made. Jackson 
designed the soldiers’ monument at Lynn, Mass., a bronze statue of Dr. Kane, the 
explorer, and a group for one of the gate-houses of the reservoir in Central Park, N. Y, 


JACKSON, JoNATHAN, 1743-1810; b. Boston; graduated at Harvard college, 1761; 
was a wealthy merchant at Newburyport; a member of the provincial congress in 1775; 
arepresentative in 1777; a member of the old congress in 1782; a state senator in 1789; 
marshal of the district of Massachusetts, state treasurer, and president of the state bank. 
He published Thoughis on the Political Situation of the United States. 


JACKSON, Parrick Tracy, 1780-1847; b. Mass.; brother of Dr. James Jackson; 
was apprenticed at the age of 18 to a merchant, and engaged afterwards in Boston in the 
Indian trade, in which he acquired a fortune. With his brother-in-law, Francis C. 
Lowell of Boston, he engaged in the cotton manufacture, and after several experiments 
succeeded in producing a model from which a power-loom was constructed in 1812 by 
Paul Moody. They built their first mill in 1813 at Waltham, the first that converted 
the raw cotton into cloth. In 1821 he purchased land on the Merrimack river, on which 
the Merrimack Manufacturing company erected a number of mills under his auspices. 
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This was the site of the present city of Lowell. In 1830 he obtained a charter for a rail- 
road from Lowell to Boston, which, under his direction, was completed in 1835. peune 
experienced severe pecuniary reverses in 1837, he took charge of the Locks and Cana 
Co. of Lowell, and afterwards was agent of the Great Falls Co. at Somersworth, N. H. 
He took a deep interest in the moral and intellectual improvement of his operatives. 


JACKSON, SAMUEL, 1787-1872; b. Philadelphia; was a distinguished physician, 
lecturer and writer. He was professor of the institutes of medicine, 1835-63, in the uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. His most important work is the Principles of Medicine, 1832. 
He published also Discourse commemorative of Nathaniel Chapman, 1854; introduction to 
Morris’s translation of Lehman’s Chemical Physiology, 1856; Occasional Hssays, 1872. 

JACKSON, SHELDON, D.D., b. Minaville, N. Y., 1834; graduated at Union coll., N. Y., 
1855; and Princeton theological sem., 1858. He at once commenced his missionary 
labors in the western states and territories, chiefly among the Indians; organized the 
first Presb. missions or churches in the territories of Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Utah, 
Arizona, and Alaska, and actively assisted in the erection of over 100 churches in 
various places in the west. In 1882 he was made manager of the Presbyterian Home 


Missionary; and in 1885 became U. S. general agent of education in Alaska. He is the - 


author of Alaska and Missions on the North Pacific Coast (1880), and other works. In 1897 
he was moderator of the general assembly of the Presbyterian church. 


JACKSON, Tuomas, D.D., 1579-1640; b. England ; graduated at Oxford, 1595; was 


president of Corpus Christi college in 1630, prebendary of Winchester in 1635, and dean- 


of Peterborough in 1638. He was one of the most learned men of the 17th c. in theology, 
metaphysics, languages, the arts and sciences. He published a commentary on the 
apostles’ creed, sermons and theological treatises. His complete works in 12 vols. were 
republished at Oxford in 1844. His writings are distinguished for elegance and dignity 
of style. Southey ranks him among the best of English divines. 


JACKSON, THomas, pD.D., 1783-1873; b. England; was for 20 years an itinerant 
Wesleyan preacher, and after ‘editing the Wesleyan magazine by appointment of the 
conference for 19 years, became tutor in the Richmond Wesleyan theological institution. 
Of his numerous published works the most important are The Institutions of Christianity, 
83 vols.; The Oentenary of Methodism; Life of Charles Wesley, and Contemporary Hvents, 
2 vols., 1841; Providence of God Viewed in the Light of Scripture, 1862; Curvosities of 
Pulpit Literature, 1868. 

JACKSON, THomas, D.D., b. Preston, England, 1812; graduated at Oxford, 1884 ,; 
became principal of the Normal College at Battersea and canon of St. Paul; appointed 
bishop of New Zealand in 1849, was not consecrated, and returning to England became 
rector of St. Mary’s, Stoke Newington. He d. in 1886. 


JACKSON, THoMas JONATHAN (“Stonewall”), American general, prominent in the 
United States army, and subsequently on the confederate side, was born at Clarksburg, 
West Va., Jan. 21, 1824; third of four children of Jonathan Jackson, a lawyer, and his wife 
Julia Neale. The father died when Thomas was but three years old, and the mother, with 
three children, was left without means of support, She taught school and worked at sewing. 
After three years of widowhood she married a lawyer named Woodson. He was poor, and 
the children were parceled out among their unclesand aunts. Fourteen months after her 
second marriage Mrs. Woodson died. Thomas went to live with Cummins Jackson, an 
uncle, who acted the part of a father to him, and there the boy grew up to the age required 
for entrance to the national military academy, to which he was appointed in 1842, His 
appearance when he entered the academy is thus described: ‘‘ A slender lad, who walked 
rapidly, with his head bent forward; a grave, thoughtful face, which gave him a dull 
look; but when any thing interested or excited him his form became erect, his eyes 
flashed like steel, and his smile—as sweet as a woman’s—would illumine his whole face.” 
He graduated June 380, 1846, with the usual rank of second lieutenant of artillery; the 
Mexican war had just commenced, and all the West Point graduates were ordered into 
active service, arriving before Vera Cruz, Mar. 9, 1847. After a siege of 20 days that 
city surrendered, and the little army under Gen. Scott moved on towards the Mexican 
capital, defeating Santa Anna, at Gerro Gordo, and winning other victories at Contreras 
and Churubusco, At the latter place Jackson made his first military mark. The first 
lieut., then commanding a battery, was killed and Jackson took his place, behaving 
so gallantly that he was given the rank of brevet captain. After Churubusco Gen. Scott 
defeated the enemy at Molino del Rey, and finally took the castle of Chapultepec, which 
was the last defense of the city of Mexico. In the assault on the castle Jackson showed 
the greatest courage and daring, for which he was warmly complimented by his superior 
officers. Soon after the capture of the city, Sept. 14, 1847, which put an end to the war, 
Jackson, now a major, was sent with his command to fort Hamilton, New York harbor, 
where he remained two years. Here he became absorbed in reflections upon religion, 
was baptized, and became an attendant of the Protestant Episcopal church. From fort 
Hamilton he was sent to Fort Meade, near Tampa Bay, Florida. Notlong afterwards he 
was chosen professor of natural philosophy and artillery tactics in the Virginia military 
institute at Lexington. He resigned from the army in July, 1851, and accepted the pro- 
fessorship. A few months after settling at Lexington he joined the Presbyterian church, 
aud tcok an active part in the usual religious work. Aug. 4, 1853, Jackson married Miss 
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Eleanor Junkin, who lived only 14 months—just as long as his mother lived after her 
second marriage. In the summer of 1856 he traveled in England and on the continent. 
July 15, 1857, he married Mary Ann Morrison, daughter of Dr. Robert Mor. 
rison, a Presbyterian clergyman of North Carolina, and the pair settled down 
0 a quiet life near Lexington, but soon to be disturbed by the coming civil 
var. Jackson went with his state, and on April 22, 1861, became once more 
a soldier, joining the army of the confederacy under Gen. Robert E. Lee at Rich- 
mond. He was made a colonel and put in command at Harper’s Ferry, which place 
became the rendezvous for all the troops in the valley of Virginia. Jackson was soon 
superseded at Harper’s Ferry by Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, and was put in command of 
five regiments of Virginia voluntters, forming the body afterwards known as the ‘‘ Stone- 
wall Brigade.” The first work of importance done by Jackson in the war of the rebellion 
was the destruction cf the works, locomotives, and cars of the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
road at Martinsburg; and on this performance he wrote the following noticeable com- 
ment: ‘‘It was a sad work; but I had my orders, and my duty was to obey. If the cost 
of the property could have been expended in disseminating the gospel of the Prince of 
Peace, how much good might have been expected!” Jackson had a skirmish at Haines’s . 
farm, where he had two men killed and ten wounded, and then he fell back to join the 
main body of the confederates near Winchester. July 3, 1861, he was made a brigadier- 
general. In the battle of Bull Run Jackson had an active though not prominent part; 
prominent enough, however to secure his well-known sodriquet of ‘‘ Stonewall,” which 
came from aremark of gen. Bee, whom Jackson was supporting. Bee was in active 
engagement, and to encourage his men he pointed to his support ranged on a ridge near 
by and cried out: ‘‘ There is Jackson standing like a stone wall; rally behind the Vir- 
inians.” A moment later Gen. Bee was killed. Immediately afterwards Jackson’s 
orce was engaged, whereupon he ordered, ‘‘ Reserve your fire till they come within fifty 
yards; then fire and give them the bayonet; and when you charge, yell like furies.” 
This is said to have been the origin of the afterwards well-known ‘‘rebel yell.” After 
the Bull Run battle Jackson fell back beyond Centerville, and began to drill his troops; 
and, Oct. 7, 1861, he was raised to major-general, taking command under Gen, Johnston. 
Early in 1862 Jackson had the principal command in the Shenandoah valley, and by the 
secrecy and swiftness of his many sudden attacks he gave the union commanders much 
trouble, especially in the daring raids made by Col. Ashby’s cavalry. Jan. 31, 1862, 
Jackson suddenly resigned in consequence of difficulties or jealousies with Gen. Loring, 
but he was prevailed upon to withdraw his letter. When the series of engagements 
known as the ‘‘ seven days’ battles” began, Jackson resumed active service under Lee 
and with his command was prominent in the conflict at Cold Harbor, June 27, 1862, 
and at Malvern Hill four days afterwards. On Aug. 9 his command, having been 
ordered northward, engaged in the indecisive battle at Cedar mountain. Soon after this 
event Jackson’s powers were enlarged, and he was given the command of almost the 
half of the confederate army of Virginia, being second in authority only to Gen. Lee. 
Aug. 29 he was in command at the second Bull Run battle. Two weeks afterwards, by 
a wonderfully rapid movement, he captured nearly 11,000 union soldiers at Harper’s 
Ferry; instantly ordered a forced march, and the second day afterwards arrived at 
Antietam in time to participate in the conflict at that place. His next active service 
was at the battle of Fredericksburg, Dec. 13, 1862, where his behavior secured for him 
the rank of lieut.general. A period of comparative rest followed until May 2, 1863, 
when with about two-thirds of the confederate army he marched rapidly 15 miles to 
near Chancellorville, and by a surprise turned the right of the union army, driving it 
back upon the main body. Jackson supposed the fighting to be over, and that he had 
won an important victory; but with an escort of a few men rode into a forest to make 
observations. He had ridden some distance beyond the pickets, when one of the party 
remarked that he ought not thus to expose himself, but he replied, ‘‘ There is no danger; 
the enemy is routed.” He soon became aware that he was near the union lines, and the 
party rode back towards their own forces. They were mistaken for union cavalry, and 
were fired upon by their own men; some were kiiled, some wounded, but for the 
moment Jackson escaped. He turned into a thicket and rode towards his lines, when 
his own men fired again, and hereceived three shots, one in the hand and two in the 
arm, one of the latter breaking the bone and cutting the artery two inches below the 
shoulder. After riding a short distance he was assisted from his horse and through the 
battle, which had recommenced on the part of the unionists and was raging furiously, 
he was with great difficulty removed to a safe place. The arm was taken off, but he was 
attacked with pneumonia and died May 10, eight days after receiving the wound 
Jackson was a muscular man, fully six ft. high, with a clear or pale complexion, bluish- 
ray eyes, an aquiline nose, prominent chin, strong jaws, and a large head, with high 
orehead. He was a man of intense convictions, of deep moral earnestness, and of 
exceeding vigor and promptness in action. A bronze statue of him was dedicated at 
Lexington, Va., in July, 1891. See the Life by John Esten Cooke, 


JACKSON, Witi1am; 17380-1803 ; a distinguished English musician ; was liberally 
educated, and showing a strong taste for music, was placed by his father under the care 
of the organist of Exeter cathedral, At the end of two years he went to London, studied 
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under John Travers, organist of King’s Chapel; returned to Exeter, became a teacher 
and composer, and in 1777 organist and master of the choristers of the cathedral. His 
songs, canzonets, and trios rank high in England. His Six Elegies for Three Voices Dr. 
Burnet considered the best of his works. He published in 1782 Vhirty Letters on Various 
Subjects, and in 1798 The four Ages, together with Essays on Various Subjects. He was also 
a landscape painter. 


JACKSONVILLE, city and co. seat of Duval co., Fla.; on the St. John’s river, and 
the Florida Central and Peninsular, the Jacksonville and Atlantic, the Plant System, 
and other railroads; 30 miles s. w. of Fernandina. It is connected with Savannah and 
other Atlantic coast ports by steamship; has long been a popular winter resort for 
invalids from the north; and since the completion of the improvements in the river, 
has become an important shipping point for cotton, phosphates, oranges, naval stores, 
and other commodities of that region. It contains a U. 8. government building, Cook- 
vaan institute (M. E.), Edward Water’s college (A. M. E.), St. Joseph’s academy (R. C.), 
Duval high school, public and school libraries, St. Luke’s hospital, U. S. marine hospi- 
tal, national, State, and savings banks, electric light and street railroad plants, water- 
works supplied by flowing wells, numerous churches, and daily, weekly, and monthly 
periodicals. Pop. ’90, 17,201. 

JACKSONVILLE, city and co. seat of Morgan co., Ill.; on the Chicago and Alton, 
the Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis, the Wabash, and the Jacksonville and St. Louis rail- 
roads; 34 miles w. of Springfield. It contains Illinois college (non-sect.), Llinois female 
college (M. E.), Jacksonville female academy (non-sect.), Whipple academy, conserva- 
tory of music, the State central hospital for the insane, State institutions for the blind 
and the deaf and dumb, Oaklawn retreat for the insane, Passavant memorial hospital, 
hospital of Our Saviour, public library, Central and Duncan parks, and the Morgan county 
fair grounds. There are gas and electric lights, electric street railroads, water supply from 
an artificial lake and artesian well, numerous churches, national and State banks, and 
daily and weekly periodicals. The principal industrial plants are railroad car shops, 
eps and planing mills, ice factories, fence works, and meat-packing house, Pop. 

0, 12,955. 


JACKSTONES is a game played by children. Sometimes they use a set of small peb- 
bles, but more recently the game is played with small cast-iron pieces with tiny knobs 
on the projections. These are tossed up and caught according to the rules of the game, 
sometimes in the palm and sometimes on the back of the hand. In Scotland the game 
is called chuckies, or chucks, and the stones are called chuckstones, also chackstones. 
Sometimes the game is played with the dzds, or small bones of a sheep’s leg, whence it 
derives the name of dibs. 


JACKSTRAWS. Strips or ‘‘ straws” of wood, ivory, bone, or metal used by children 
in a game which consists in gathering up each ‘‘straw’ with a small ivory hook, and 
removing it from the others without disturbing the rest of the pile. 


JACK TREE, Artocarpus integrifolia, a native of the East Indies, now spread over 
most of the tropics. It is nearly allied to the bread-fruit and bears a fruit resembling 
that of that tree, though much larger. It is used as food in India, but has a disagreeable 
flavor. Its wood is of excellent character, and is much used for carving, scro!l-work, 
and various fancy articles. 


JACME, orn JAYME,En, I.; 1207-1276; b. Montpellier, France ; was king of Aragon, 
and count of Barcelona. He is often called the conqueror from his having conquered 
the Moorish kingdoms of Majorca, Valencia and Murcia, and imposed tribute on others. 


JACMEL, or JACQUEMEL, a sea-port t. on the s. coast of Hayti, on a bay of the 
same name, 30 m. s.w. of Port-au-Prince; pop. 6,000. Many of the streets are very 
narrow, and the houses mostly of wood. The bay is open and vessels anchor about } 
m. from shore in water 4-8 fathoms deep; and discharge and load by means of lighters. 
It has a considerable trade with the United States, and the Hamburg American mail 
steamers stop here. The climate is hot and unhealthful. 


JACOB (Ileb. Yaakob, derived variously from ‘‘heel,” Gen. xxv. 26, or from ‘‘ to 
deceive,” Gen. xxvii. 36), one of the three chief Hebrew patriarchs. He was the second 
son of Isaac and Rebekah, and on account of his docile, domestic character was the 
favorite of his mother. His conduct towards his brother in regard to the birthright 
see XXvii.) does not greatly redound to his credit. After an exile of 21 years in 

adanaran, whither he had fled to escape the vengeance of Esau, he returned to 
Canaan with two wives (Rachel and Leah), two concubines (Bilhah and Zilpah), 12 sons 
(the fathers of the subsequent Hebrew tribes), and a daughter named Dinah, who was 
the unintentional cause of a vindictive massacre of the Shechemites by her brothers 
Simeon and Levi. In his 130th year he and his family went down to Egypt, where his 
favorite son Joseph had become a great man under Pharaoh. Here he lived for 17 
years longer in the land of Goshen, and died in his 147th year. His body was embalmed, 
carried back to Canaan with great pomp by his sons, and there buried near Hebron. 
Mention is frequently made of Jacob both in the Old and New Testaments, and there 
are also many legends about him in rabbinical and patristic, as well as in the Moham- 
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medan literature. His natural character, was eminently that of a supplanter. In 
his bargain with Esau he was unbrotherly and selfish in that, instead of gladly succor- 
ing his famished brother, he set a price on the nourishment which be had ready at hand, 
and that price extortionate—the birthright for a morsel of meat. He was guilty also in 
consenting to his mother’s device for deceiving his father. Even his temporary opposi- 
tion to it was not made on the right ground. Instead of refusing to do what was pro- 
posed because it was wrong, he objected to doing it only through fear of discovery, say- 
ing not, ‘“‘I shall be a deceiver,” but, ‘‘ peradventure I shall seem to be.” His 
execution of the plan involved him in many falsehoods. He said to his father, ‘‘I am 
Ksau,” though he was not; ‘‘I have done as thou badest me,” though his father had not 
bidden him do anything, and he had not done what he said he had. He falsely claimed 
the help of God in what he said he had done. He aggravated the deception in adhering 
to it by presenting the skin of a kid as his own skin, and giving counterfeit venison as the 
true. He consummated the fraud by repeating to his still doubting father the declara- 
tion, ‘‘ 1 am Esau,” and by taking the blessing from him as if he were the older son. His 
subsequent dealings with Laban also were marred by crafty selfishness, even though he 
supposed himself driven to it in contending against equal selfishness on Laban’s part. 

The providential discipline by which Jacob’s character was transformed was painful, . 
varied, long continued, and quite in the line of his sins. His brother’s anger compelled 
him to flee from his father’s house; the exile which his mother hoped would continue 
only a few days was prolonged to 20 years; and when at length he was returning home, 
fear of his brother again filled him with distress. Having imposed himself on his father 
as the older son, he had an older daughter imposed on him for a wife instead of the 
younger whom he loved. Having been extortionate in his dealings with his brother and 
regardless of his exhaustion by the toils of the chase, he found his own wages changed 
ten times during a course of toil in which, as he said, by day the drought consumed him 
and the frost by night; and his sleep departed from his eyes. He was greatly afflicted 
by Rachel’s death, was dishonored by the misconduct of his children, and endured years 
of anguish because of the absence and supposed death of his best-beloved son. During 
this course of discipline the care of God over him was manifested by the vision at Bethel 
when he went out from home, by the mysterious wrestling with him at the brook Jabbok 
on his return, and by the promise to be with him in the final journey of his life down 
into Egypt to see his long-lost son. After the darkness which had obscured so much of 
his career, caused chiefly by his persistent efforts to work out his promised destiny for 
himself, at evening-time with him it was light. The 17 years spent by him in the land 
of Goshen seem to have been irradiated with the graces of a humble and devout spirit, 
with an honored old age, and a prophetic insight into the glories of the future. 


JACOB, Le BrstiopHiiE. See Lacrorx, PAvt. 


JACOB or Epsssa, d. 708; an eminent Syrian theologian and writer who lived in 
the last half of the 7th century. In early life he entered the monastic order. He was 
appointed bishop of Edessa about A.D. 651, but resigning his office, he retired to a 
monastery in Toledo. Here heapplied himself to the study of the Syriac version of the 
Old Testamert, making many annotations, some of which are extant. He had a thorough 
knowledge of Hebrew, Syriac and Greek; and for his able translation of Syriac works 
into Greek he received the surname of interpreter of the books. 


JACOB or Huneaky, named THE Master, was a religious fanatic in France during 
the 7th crusade, which in 1244 was headed by Louis IX, or St. Louis. St. Louis having 
been captured by the Mussulmans of Egypt, Jacob proclaimed through France a cru- 
sade for the liberation of the king. With 30,000 shepherds and peasants collected in 
Flanders, increased at Amilus to 100,000, he entered Paris, his followers committing out- 
rages, killing the monks, and Jacob performing the rites of priest in the church of St. 
Eustache. Jacob having been killed by order of the queen, his followers were scattered. 

JACOB or Virry; d. 1240; b. Vitry, France, in the last half of the 12th century. 
Attracted while a presbyter at Argenteuil by the sanctity of Maria of Ognies, he became 
her devoted disciple. At the request of the pope he preached against the Albigenses, 
and, finally enlisting in the enterprise of liberating the holy sepulcher, he went 
through France to levy contributions. He was made bishop of Acre in 1217 by Hono- 
rius IJI., and at his request went to the Holy Land. Here he baptized the children of the 
Saracens which the Christians had taken, and intrusted them to the care of pious women. 
Resigning that see in 1225 he returned to Ognies, and was made by pope Gregory IX. 
cardinal and papal legate of France, Brabant, and the Holy Land. His work Historia 
Orientalis, or History of Jerusalem, is valuable. 

JACOBI, ABRAHAM, born Westphalia, 1830; graduated at the university of Bonn in 
1851, and removed to the United States in 1853. He was professor of obstetrics and 
diseases of women at the New York medical college 1860-69, and afterwards at the col- 
lege of physicians and surgeons. He published Dentition and its Derangemenis, and was 
editor of the American Journal of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children. In this 
branch of medical science he has attained eminence. His other publications include 
Infant Hygiene; Treatise on Diphtheria; Pathology of the Thymus Gland; Therapeutics of In- 
fancy and Childhood, etc. In 1893 he was offered and declined the chair of pedology at 
the university of Berlin. 
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JACO'BI, Frieprich HernricH, a German philosopher, b. at Diisseldorf, Jan. 
25, 1743. He was educated at Frankfort, whence he proceeded to Geneva with a view 
to preparing himself for a mercantile career. In 1770 he was appointed counciior of 
finance for the duchies of Berg and Jiilich, and having married a lady of fortune, was 
enabled to devote himself to literary pursuits. In 1804 he removed to Munich, where 
he had been appointed a member of the newly-instituted academy of sciences, of which 
he became president in 1807. He died on Mar. 10, 1819. His writings consist partly 
of romances, and partly of philosophical treatises. The principal are Woldemar (2 vols. 
Flensb. 1779), Hduard Allwill’s Briefsammiung (Bresl. 1781), both philosophical romances; 
Ueber die Lehre des Spinoza in Briefen an Mendelssohn (Bresl. 1785), a polemic against 
logical methods of speculation in the search after the higher class of moral truths; 
and David Hume diber den Glauben, oder Idealismus und Realismus, in which the same 
polemic is continued, but in which an attempt is also made to demonstrate that the 
mind or nature of man possesses another faculty—viz., faith, or moral intuition, by 
which the higher truths are as firmly grasped as, by faith in the perceptions of the 
senses we, so to speak, lay hold on the phenomena of the material world. Herein lies the 
difference between Kant (and indeed the whole school of German idealists) and Jacobi; 
the former appears to admit only the ‘‘ subjective” reality of such conceptions as God, 
the soul, immortality, etc.; the latter claims for them an ‘‘ objective” reality. Kant 
denies that the ‘‘ faculty of faith” gives us ‘‘ knowledge,” in the strict sense of the word; 
Jacobi affirms that it does. One of his treatises, Von den géttlichen Dingen und ihrer 
Offenbarung (Leip. 1811), was the occasion of a rather sharp controversy between him 
and Schelling. Jacobi is not a systematic thinker, and did not forma school. He is, 
as might be expected, deficient in the qualities he despised—method and logical sequence; 
but his style is remarkably good, possessing both warmth and clearness. It has been 
compared by his countrymen to that of Plato. His collected works appeared at Leipsic 
(6 vols. 1812-24). 


JACO'BI, Kart Gustav Jacos, a celebrated mathematician, was b. at Potsdam, 
in Prussia, Dec. 10, 1804; studied at the university of Berlin, where he made great 
progress in philosophy, philology, and mathematics; and in 1829 became a professor at 
Konigsberg. In 1829 he published his celebrated work, Fundamenta nova Theorie 
Functionum Eilipticorum, for which he received the great medal of the academy of 
sciences of Paris; the work, however, only contains a portion of his researches on the 
subject of elliptic functions. In the same year he made a tcur through northern Ger- 
many and France, forming the acquaintance of Gauss, Legendre, Fourier, Poisson, and 
other celebrated geometers. In 1842 he took a second journey, in company with his 
wife, to visit England and Scotland and attend the meeting of the British association. 
Soon after his return home his health broke down, and he started for Italy. On his 
return he was removed from K6nigsberg to Berlin, where he died of small-pox, Feb. 
18, 1851. Beside the work above mentioned, Jacobi wrote a great number of memoirs 
on the different branches of the higher mathematics, chiefly series and definite integrals, 
and was a regular contributor to the celebrated Journal fiir reine und angewandte 
Mathematik of Crelle. 


JACO’BI, Mary Purnam, M.D.; b. London, 1842; daughter of George Putnam; 
since 1873 wife of Abraham Jacobi, M.p. Going to New York in 1848 she was educated 
at the Twelfth street grammar school; then in the woman’s medical college in Phila- 
delphia; and graduated from the college of pharmacy in New York. In 1868 she went 
to Paris, and was the first woman admitted to the école de médecine, from which she gradu- 
ated in 1871, receiving the second prize, a bronze medal. Returning to New York, she 
commenced the practice of medicine; was appointed professor of materia medica in the 
medical college established by Elizabeth Blackwell, M.p.; and in 1892 was appointed 
visiting physician to St. Mark’s hospital. She has published many papers in the Medical 
Lecord and the Journal of Obstetrics; and Cold Pack and Massage in the Treatment of Anemia ; 
The Value of Life; Hysteria and other Essays; Found and Lost; Common Sense applied to 
Woman's Suffrage (1894), ete. 

JACOBI, Maxrmiiran, 1775-1858; a German physician, b. in Diisseldorf After 
studying at Jena, Gottingen, Edinburgh, and Erfurt, he became assistant in a London 
hospital, and subsequently director of a lunatic asylum at Sulzburg. He favored non- 
restraint for the insane. In 1820 he took charge of the insane asylum at Siegburg. At 
a festival held in 1857 to commemorate the 50th anniversary of his doctorate, were 
present distinguished men from Germany, France, and England. 


JACOBI, Moritz Hermann, 1801-74; a brother of Karl Gustav Jakob; b. Pottsdam; 
was professor of civil engineering at the university of Dorpat in 1835; a member of the 
St. Petersburg academy of sciences in 1847. He distinguished himself by his researches 
in physics while in Russia. In 1832 he constructed an electric telegraph 18 m. in 
length between two of the palaces, and discovered by his experiments that the earth 
could be used to complete the electrical circuit. In 1837, simultaneously with Spencer 
of England, he invented the process of electrotyping. He contributed treatises on the 
applications of electro-magnetism to the academy of St. Petersburg. 
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JAC'OBIN, the name by which members of the Dominican order were popularly 
known in France. The name originated from the fact that their mother-establishment 
was situated in the Rue St. Jacques, in Paris; and it was extended to the entire order, 

JAC'OBINS, the members of a political club which exercised a very great influence 
during the French revolution. It was originally called the Club Breton, and was formed 
at Versailles, when the states-general assembled there in 1789. It then consisted exclu- 
sively of members of the states-general, all more or less liberal or revolutionary, but of 
very different shades of opinion. On the removal of the court and national assembly to 
Paris, this club began to acquire importance. It now met in a hall of the former 
Jacobin convent in Paris, whence it received the name of the Jacobin club, which was 
first given to it by its enemies; the name which it adopted being that of the Soczety of 
Friends of the Constitution. It now also admitted members who were not members of 
the national assembly, and held regular and public sittings. It exercised a great influ- 
ence over the agitation, of which the chief seat and focus was in the capital, and this 
influence was extended over the whole country by affiliated societies. Its power 
increased until it became greater than that of the national assembly. It formed branch 
societies or clubs throughout France, of which there were soon not less than 1200. 
When the national assembly dissolved itself in Sept., 1791, the election of the legislative 
assembly was mainly accomplished under the influence of the Jacobin club. Almost 
all the great events which followed in rapid succession were determined by the voice 
of the club, whose deliberations were regarded with more interest than those of the 
legislative assembly. It reached the zenith of its power when the national convention 
met in Sept., 1792. The agitation for the death of the king, the storm which destroyed 
the Girondists, the excitement of the lowest classes against the bourgeoisie or middle 
classes, and the reign of terror over all France, were the work of the Jacobins. But 
the overthrow of Robespierre on the 9th Thermidor, 1794, gave also the dsathblow to the 
Jacobin club. The magic of its name was destroyed; and the Jacobins sought in vain 
to contend against a reaction which increased daily both in the convention and among 
the people. A law of Oct. 16 forbade the affiliation of clubs, and on Nov. 9, 1794, 
the Jacobin club was finally closed. Its place of meeting was soon after demolished.— 
The term Jacobins is often employed to designate persons of extreme revolutionary 
sentiments. 


JAC'OBITES, in church history, is the common name of the oriental sect of Mono- 
physites (q.v.), but it belongs more specially to the Monophysites of Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Chaldea. The name is derived from a Syrian monk called Jacobus 
Baradeeus (Bar-dai), who in the reign of Justinian formed the Monophysite recusants 
of his country into a single party. The Jacobites at present number about 40,000 
families, and are subject to two patriarchs, appointed by the sultan—one resident at 
Diarbekir, with the title of patriarch of Antioch; the other at Saphran, under the style 
of patriarch of Jerusalem. 


JAC’OBITES (from Jacobus, the Latin form of James), the name given to the adher- 
ents of the male line of the house of Stuart in Great Britain and Ireland after the revo- 
lution of 1688. Many of the most devoted royalists followed James II. into France; 
but the greater part of the Jacobites remaining in their native land made a greater or 
less show of submission to the new government, whilst they secretly supported the 
cause of the Pretender. Their intrigues and conspiracies were incessant till the middle 
of the 18th century. Their hostility to the house of Hanover broke out in rebellions in 
1715 and 1745, in consequence of which not a few of them lost their lives upon the 
scaffold, titles were attainted, and estates confiscated. After 1745 their cause became 
so obviously hopeless that their activity in a great measure ceased; and it was not 
long till it ceased altogether, and those who still retained their attachment to the exiled 
family acquiesced in the order of things established by the revolution. In Scotland, 
the hopes and wishes of the Jacobite party were expressed in many spirited songs, 
which form an interesting part of the national literature. See the Culloden Papers 
(Lond. 1815); Hogg’s Jacobite Relics (2 vols. Edin. 1819); and Chambers’s Jacobite Memoirs 
(Edin. 1824).—The Jacobites of England were also called Tories. They were generally 
distinguished by warm attachment to the church of England, as opposed to all dissent, 
if they were not members of the church of Rome, and held very strongly the doctrine 
of non-resistance, or the duty of absolute submission to the king. The Jacobites of 
Scotland were also generally Episcopalians and Roman Catholics. Macaulay, however, 
points out that the Highland clans which espoused the Jacobite cause did so on other 
grounds than the English Jacobites, and were far from having previously received the 
doctrine of non-resistance. In Ireland, the Jacobite cause was that also of the Celts 
as opposed to the Saxons, or the native race against the English colonists, and of the 
Roman Catholics against the Protestants. These diversities prevented a complete 
union, and greatly weakened the Jacobites.—See History of the Rebellion in 1745, by R. 
Chambers. 


JACOBS, Paunt Emin, 1802-66; b. Gotha; a German painter; studied at Munich 
and Rome; resided in St. Petersburg, 1830-34. Returning to Gotha in 1840 he became 
court-painter to the grand duke, and died in his native city. His ‘‘Adam and Eve, 
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‘The Flight into the Wilderness,” ‘‘ Judith and Holofernes,” ‘‘Samson and Delilah,” 
were very popular, the last two receiving prizes in Philadelphia in 1850. 


JACOB’S LADDER, on shipboard, is a short rope-ladder with wooden steps, to give 
easy access to the shrouds and tops.—It is also the name of an apparatus for raising 
light weights a considerable height. One form, much used in breweries and distilleries, 
is an endless revolving chain of buckets, filling themselves at the bottom of the chain, 
and emptying themselves at the top. 


JACOB'S LADDER, Polemonium ceruleum, a herbaceous perennial plant of the natural 
order polemoniacee, a rare native of Britain, but more common in the center and s. of 
Europe, found also in the temperate parts of Asia and of North America. It is com- 
mon in flower-gardens in America. It has pinnate leaves, with ovato-lanceolate leaflets, 
a smooth stem 1 to 24 ft. high, and a terminal raceme of bright blue (sometimes white) 
flowers, with wheel-shaped 5-lobed corolla. Great medicinal virtues were once ascribed 
to it, but the only quality which it seems to possess is a slight astringency. 


_ JACOBSON, WILLIAM, D.D.; b. England, 1803; graduated at Oxford in 1827; was 
vice-president of Magdalen hall, 1832-48; and then appointed regius professor of divin- 
ity. In 1865 he became bishop of Chester. He edited Remains of the Apostolic Fathers, 
2 vols.; Nowell’s Catechism; and the Collected Works of Bishop Sanderson, 6 vols.; and 
published two volumes of sermons. He d. 1884. 

JACOBUS was an English gold coin of the reign of James I., valued at twenty-five 
shillings, or $6.25. 

JACOBY, JoHANN, b. 1805 ; a German physician ; practiced in Berlin and Heidelberg. 
His political opinions made him notorious, and he was arrested four times upon sus- 
picion, being accused of high treason. For his pamphlets, Vier Fragen and Das Kénig- 
liche Wort Friedrich Wilhelm III., he was pardoned ; but for some later publications of 
his opinions he was imprisoned. Hed. 1877. 


JACOBY, Lupwia SIGISMUND, D.D.; b. Mecklenburg, 1811 ; was of Jewish parentage, 
but became converted to Christianity in early manhood. He came to America and 
entered the Methodist church as a preacher, 1849. He was active in establishing mis- 
sions in both the United States and Europe, and founded a theological college at Bremen. 
Returning to America in 1872, he became a pastor in St. Louis, Mo. He d. in 1874. 

JACOTOT, JEAN JOSEPH, the inventor of the ‘‘ universal method”’ of education, was 
b. at Dijon, in France, in 1770. He served for some time in the army, but in 1790 was 
appointed by Napoleon I, to the chair of mathematics in the normal school, afterwards 
secretary to the minister at war, and a director of the polytechnic. He retired to 
Belgium in 1815, where later he was appointed lecturer on French literature in the uni- 
versity of Louvain, and afterwards director of the military normal school. He returned 
to Paris in 1838, and died there July 30, 1840. His system, propounded in general rules, 
which, however, without his own explanation, would have been quite unintelligible, 
appears to consist in directing the student’s exertions to particular suljects, encouraging 
and inciting him in every possible manner to make use of his mental powers, and there 
leaving him; the teacher is on no account to become an expounder, but after setting the 
student on the right track, is to leave him to explain away his own difficulties. Jacotot’s 
method very much resembled that of Hamilton (see HAMILTONIAN SysTEM), and, like it, 
was crude and one-sided. The valuable elements of it have been incorporated in the 
more rational and catholic methods of recent times. The wonderful results said to 
have been produced by Jacotot are, so far as real, to be attributed to the exceptional 
zeal and energy that always characterize the apostle of a new system, as much as to the 
system itself. 

JACO'VA, or Yaxova, at. of European Turkey, Albania, in the pashalic of Scutari, 
on the White Drin, 20 m. n.w. of Prisrend. Pop. 50,000. 


JACQUARD’ LOOM, a loom fitted with the Jacquard apparatus for the purpose of 
pattern-weaving. This apparatus was the invention of M. Joseph Marie Jacquard, an 
ingenious Frenchman, a native of Lyons, who, being necessitated to carry on the weay- 
ing business of his father, for which he had a distaste, and, according to some accounts, 
still further stimulated by reading an account in an English newspaper of the offer of a 
premium for any person who should invent a machine for weaving nets, set his wits to 
work to improve the existing machinery for weaving. By his invention he enabled an 
ordinary workman, with comparative ease, to produce the most beautiful patterns in a 
style which had only previously been accomplished with almost incredible patience, 
skill, and labor. Nevertheless, the reception of his great invention by the public was 
most dispiriting, for although rewarded with a small pension by Napoleon, the silk- 
weavers themselves offered such violent opposition to its introduction that on one occa- 
sion he narrowly escaped with his life, and his machine was broken up by the body of 
men who, under the title of the conseil des prud’hommes, were appointed to watch over 
the interests of the Lyonnese traders, and it was destroyed in the public square of Lyons. 
To use Jacquard’s own language: ‘‘The iron was sold for iron, the wood for wood, 
and he himself was delivered over to universal ignominy;” nevertheless, on that same 
spot where the machine was publicly destroyed, a statue now stands, to show the grati- 
tude of a more enlightened generation. 
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Even after the partial adoption of his machine, which was patented, Jacquard had 
numberiess annoyances to contend with; the workmen, as usual, opposed ignorant 
prejudice to its progress, and their masters, little better, took it up so lukewarmly that 
it failed in many instances, and actions were entered against the patentee for injury done 
to material, etc. The value of the invention was, however, too great to admit of its 
being long suppressed, and when its value was once fairly recognized, it effected a 
pare revolution in the art of weaving, especially in the finer kinds of figured silk 

abrics, 

The Jacquard apparatus can be adjusted to almost every kind of loom, its office 
being merely to direct those movements of the warp threads which are required to pro- 
duce the pattern, and which previously were effected by the weaver’s fingers; its 
arrangements generally are very complicated, but its principles are remarkable for their 
extreme simplicity and certainty. 

In ordinary weaving the alternate threads of the warp, or longitudinal arrangement, 
are raised so as to enable the weaver to throw the shuttle containing the weft thread 
transversely across from his right to his left hand between the warp threads so raised 
and those left at rest. When the weft is so passed through, the raised warp threads are 
lowered, and the other set raised, the shuttle being then passed through from left to 
right. This is the most simple idea of plaiting or weaving. If, however, a pattern has 
to be produced either in plain materials or varied colors, it is necessary, instead of rais- 
ing and depressing the whole threads of the warp, in two sets, as above described, to 
raise only such as are required to develop the various parts of the figure, and this, of 
course, must be done with great exactness, as the position of every thread tells upon 
the formation of the pattern. The apparatus of Jacquard is for the purpose of regu- 
lating these movements, and its mode of action is as follows: 

The warp threads are each (as in the common weaving process) passed through a 
small loop in the lifting thread, so as to be raised by means of the treadles, which act 
directly upon the lifting bars; these lifting threads (?, 7, 7, ¢, 2) are attached to certain 
wires in the Jacquard apparatus, which 


form a rigid continuation ending in a A. 

hook, which, when nothing interferes, is oh ok ¢ ok 
caught and raised by each upward motion 

of the lifting bar; thus, A is the lifting B : 


bar, and it has five projections (k,k,k,k,k), 
upen which the hooks of the wires catch 
when in a straight position, as at B, B, has . c 
but which miss them if they be thrown 


out of the perpendicular, as at C, C, C. —— 
There are only five of these wires given, \ = 

to prevent confusion, but practically \ i aad Egy cee a) Bae 
there must be one for every thread of the NY 2) ee arr el a 
warp—that is, one for every thread in the INT Pp besa 
width of the cloth to be woven. Eachof Cp’: as 
the lifting wires passes through a hori- L* » 


zontal needle placed at right angles, 

D, D, D, D, D, which has a loop formed 

for the purpose. This needle passes 

freely through an opening in the frame t i 

at h, and is so looped on to another rod, 

g, on the spring-box F, that it moves 

freely without fear of displacement, and 

if pushed back into the spring-box, is aS i 

made to press upon one of the spiral 

springs, E, which restores it to its place as soon as it is freed from pressure. In the 

diagram, this pressure is supposed to be exerted upon three of the lifting wires, C, C, CO; 

consequently, if the lifting bar A is simultaneously raised, those three wires are missed, 

whilst the other two, B, B, being in position, catch the projections k, %, on the bar, are 

drawn up with it, and thus raise the threads of the warp to which they are attached. 
Now, the regulation of this pressure upon the horizontal needles is effected by a 

revolving square roller, which has each of its four sides perforated with rows of holes, 

which, like the needles and lifting wires, correspond in number to the threads of the 

warp. This roller, when in its place, receives into one row of perforations the whole 

row of needles where they project through the frame at /, and it has a motion given by 

the machinery which brings each row on its four surfaces in regular order into the same 

position, and if no impediment is offered, all the needles are undisturbed, and the 

upright wires lift the entire set of warp threads to which they are attached. But in 

order to produce the necessary variations of motion required by the pattern, a set of 

cards are made, each of the width of the square roller; these also are so perforated that 

when placed on the surface of the roller their perforations correspond exactly with those 

on the roller immediately beneath them; but the cards are perforated in exact accordance 

with the pattern, so that intervals occur in which there are no perforations to correspond 

with those on the roller; hence, when the roller L is brought up to the frame A, some of 
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the needles will find entrance into the holes of the roller through the corresponding per: 
forations in the covering card, seen in section M; but others will be prevented entering 
by the absence of such perforations, and the card, by the resistance it offers, will force 
the needles thus opposed back upon the springs E, E, E, removing thereby the hooks of 
the lifting wires from the action of the lifting bar, The cards are looped together at the 
corners, and move as an endless chain on the rollers, and the entire set of perforations 
on the whole chain of cards exactly represents the pattern to be produced; the same as 
the notes represent the air in a piece of music. Of course, the simple operations here © 
described require mechanical arrangements of great nicety to regulate them, and these 
aré so complicated that mere verbal description would hardly help much to explain 
them; indeed, even with the loom and its apparatus, and its cumbrous arrangement of - 
hundreds, and even thousands of cards, before us, the unpracticed eye finds great diffi- 
culty in comprehending its movements. 

A very wonderful simplification of the Jacquard apparatus was shown in the inter- 
national exhibition (1862), by Eugenio Vincenzi of Modena, by which a saving of buik 
alone is effected to the extent of two-thirds, and the toil of the artisan is lessened greatly 
by the corresponding lightness of the parts of the machine which he has to move. The 
most remarkable part of this new invention is the extreme delicacy of the needle action, 
so that there is no shock when the card offers resistance; hence the inventor has been 
enabled to substitute paper for thick card-board, and can consequently perforate a dozen 
with the same ease as one; hence the pattern may be repeated without extra labor. This 
beautiful little loom will certainly displace the ordinary Jacquard, if it is not itself 
superseded by the wonderful invention of the electric loom by Bonelli, for a description 
of which see ELEcTRIC Loom. 


JACQUELINE OF BAVARIA; 1400-36; a Bavarian princess whose wealth made 
her a prize to be roughly contended for by contemporary princes. She was the only 
daughter of William VI. of Bavaria, and as a child was promised in marriage to prince 
John of France, but his early death, 1417, left her choice free. She rejected many suit- 
ors, amongst others the duke of Bedford, brother of the English king, and married John 
of Brabant. Tiring of him, she left him and went to England, where the duke of Glouces- 
ter obtained a papal dispensation to marry her, declaring her first marriage void. 
As soon as she was his wife he set out with 5,000 men to obtain possession of her estates, 
which had been seized by the neighboring princes; but Jacqueline was taken prisoner 
at Ghent, and having at last escaped to Holland, declared herself free of her marriage 
tie, and carried on the war for herself. Partially succeeding, she gave up her rights 
as heiress of Bavaria to the duke of Burgundy, in ransom of the third husband whom 
she had chosen, Francis of Borselen. 


JACQUEMONT, Victor; 1801-32; was a French botanist and explorer, who in 
1829 was selected by the French natural science committee to conduct a scientific sur- 
vey of eastern Asia. Arriving in Calcutta the same year, he crossed the Himalayas, 
and reached Chinese Tartary, but, unfortunately, his premature death, upon his return 
to Bombay, put a stop to his researches. 


JACQUERIE (see JAcK), the name given to the insurgent peasants in France in the 
middle of the 14th c., in the reign of John. The insurrection of the jacquerie broke out 
in the year 13858, when the French king was a prisoner in England, and France in a 
state of the greatest disorder and anarchy. The immediate occasion of it was the 
cnormities perpetrated by Charles the Bad, king of Navarre, and his adherents; but it 
was really caused by long-continued oppression on the part of the nobles. Suddenly 
rising against their lords, the peasants laid hundreds of castles in ruins, murdered the 
nobles, and violated their wives and daughters, practicing every enormity, and acting, 
as they said, on the principle of doing as had been done to them. ‘The insurrection 
broke out in the neighborhood of Paris, but extended to the banks of the Marne and the 
Oise. For some weeks this part of France was entirely at their mercy ; but the magni- 
tude of the danger induced the quarrelsome nobles to make common cause against them, 
and on June 9 the peasants were defeated with great slaughter near Meaux by Captal de 
Buch and Gaston Phébus, count of Foix. ‘This put an end to the insurrection. 

JACQUES BONHOMME. See NatTionaL NICKNAMES. 

JACQUES-CARTIER, a co. in Quebec, Canada, which comprises a portion of Montreal 
island. Pop. ’91, 13,882. Co. seat, Pointe Claire. 

JACTITA’TION ofr MARRIAGE is a suit which was formerly competent in the Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical courts, and now is competent in the English divorce court, to settle a 
question of disputed marriage. If a party boast or profess that he or she is married to 
‘another, the latter may institute the suit, and call upon the former to produce proof of 
the marriage. If this is not done, then a decree passes which enjoins the party to per- 
petual silence on the subject. This remedy is now scarcely ever resorted to, for, in 
general, since lord Hardwick’s act (1766), there is sufficient certainty in the forms of legal 
marriage in England to prevent any one being in ignorance whether he or she is really 
married or not—a reproach which, however, is often made against the law of Scotland. 
‘The Scotch suit of a declarator of putting to silence, which is equivalent to jactitation 
of marriage, is often resorted to, the latest and most notorious instance of its use being 
Ahat in the Yelverton marriage case. 
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JADASSOHN, SaLomon, musician, b. in Breslau, Germany, Sept. 15, 1831. He studied 
the pianoforte under Hesse and Liszt, the violin under Liistner, and was also edu- 
cated at the Leipsie Conservatorium, where he became professor of harmony, the piano- 
forte, composition, and counterpoint, ranking next to Reinecke as the most important 
figure in the musical world of Leipsic. His works are written in faultless style and 
include symphonies and overtures for orchestra, chamber-music, songs, and part-songs. 


JADE, a name somewhat vaguely applied to a number of minerals, not very dissimilar 
—nephrite, axestone, serpentine, etc. Nephrite and axestone appear to be the minerals 
of which jade ornaments are generally made. But Yu, or Chinese jade of which very 
beautiful vases and other articles are made in China, is supposed to be prehnite (q.v.). 
Jade of all kinds has a greenish color, and when polished, has a rather dull and greasy 
aspect. 


JA’DE, oR JAH'DE, the name of a river, bay, and territory, in Prussia (Oldenburg), 
on the North sea, immediately w. of the mouth of the Weser. ‘The river is navigable; 
it drains the district of Oldenburg, and empties into Jade bay. The bay originated in 
an inundation in 1511; when the sea, driven by a violent tempest, overflowed the land, 
covering a tract 74 sq.m. in extent. The territory of the same name covers one and 
one-third sq. m.; and since 1873 has been incorporated into Hanover. The port of Jade 
is named Wilhelmshaven, and comprises a tract of land near the mouth of the river, 
purchased from Oldenburg by Prussia in 1858. It is an extensive naval station, and was 
opened by the king of Prussia in person, June 17, 1869. By an elaborate engineering 
system, including a canal and docks walled with granite, wharves, and extensive basins, 
the whole system being strongly fortified, this has been made one of the best defended 
and most important European stations. 

JAEN, formerly an independent Moorish kingdom, is now a province of Spain, form- 
ing a portion of the old province or kingdom of Andalusia (q.v.). It lies wholly within 
the basin of the Guadalquivir. Area, 5,184 sq. m.; pop. ’87, 437,842. Conquered by 
the Moors on their entrance into Spain, Jaen maintained its independence as a Moorish 
state till 1246, when it fell into the hands of Ferdinand III., and was added to the 
kingdom of Castile. 


JAEN, a city of Spain, capital of the province of the same name, is most pictur- 
esquely situated in a mountainous district, at the foot of a rugged castle-crowned hill, 
on the Rio de Jaen, a tributary of the Guadalquivir, 58 m. s.e. of Cordova. It is sur- 
rounded by old Moorish walls, surmounted by numberless towers and pinnacles. Though 
situated in the midst of plenty, in a fertile neighborhood, the town is poor. The princi- 
pal buildings are two cathedrals and several hospitals. Outside the walls are charming 
well-watered fruit gardens. Pop. ’87, 25,706. In former times the town was called 
Jayyenu-l-harir, ‘* Jaen of the Silk,’’ on account of its silk manufactures, for which it 
was, but is no longer, famous. 

JAF’FA. See Joppa. 


JAFFNA is a district comprising several islands separated by narrow creeks, which 
lies n. of the island, and is included in the province of, Ceylon. It is 40 m. long and 
15 wide; population, ’71, 245,983, of whom a small part are whites, mostly descendants 
of the Dutch and Portuguese, the former conquerors of Ceylon. It is now subject to 
the crown of England. The natives are of the Tamil race, and are said to have begun 
to emigrate from the continent previous to B.c. 101. They are mostly idolaters. With 
the whole of Ceylon Jaffna became subject to the Portuguese early in the 16th century. 
The Dutch took it from them in 1658, and the English conquered it in 1795. When the 
Portuguese held the district they baptized large numbers of natives, and some thou- 
sands still adhere tothe Roman church. The American board and some English societics 
have sent missionaries there, and through their labors many have professed the Christian 
faith, and Christian truth has largely permeated the mass of the people. The entire 
district is but little elevated above the sea. Rice is cultivated on the lower lands, 
which are submerged during the rainy season. On the higher land are villages 
with groves of palms, cocoa-nut, palmyra, banana, areca-nut and other trees, fields 
of inferior grains, and gardens which yield yams, betel, tobacco, and various fruits. 
All these products require irrigation. The native name for Jaffna is Yarlpanum, from 
Yarlpanan, a performer on the lyre, by corruption Yarlpna, Yapna, Japna, Jafna. A 
tradition is held by the people to the effect that about 2,000 years ago a blind lyrist 
obtained, by his musical skill, from the king of Ceylon a grant of the district, and named 
it from his own profession; that he made himself king; but in the year of Thali, 3,000 (B.c 
101), he resigned in favor ofa king of the Solen race from the Coromandel coast, and that 
the descendants of this king reigned in Jaffna for 1400 years. There is said to be also an 
inscription in stone which relates that the lyrist, by the aid of 1000 men, transformed the 
district that was a sand heap into a garden by planting the various fruit trees which 
now abound. 


JAFFNAPATAM’, or JAFFNA City, is a fortified t. on an island forming part of a” 
cluster of islands which lie n. of Ceylon, but which are usually designated as part of 
that island. The fort is small, but well built of blocks of white coral and is surrounded 
by a moat. Within it are a church in the shape of a Grecian cross, a fne house for the 

English commanding officer, and other English residences, The population of the town in 
1891 was 43,092,—natives, moormen, and whites occupying distinct quarters. The streets 
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are at right angles, between 40 and 50 ft. wide. The houses are of stone, white with 
chunam, having but one story, which is about 20 ft. in extreme elevation. Most of 
them have piazzas, and are surrounded with flowers, shrubbery, and shade trees. The 
town has a clean and neat appearance. There is a trade in rice, tobacco, and Palmyra 
timber. 

JAGEL’LONS, Tue, the name of an illustrious dynasty which reigned in Lithuania, 
Poland, Hungary, and Bohemia. The name is derived from Jagellon, the last of a long 
line of hereditary grand dukes of Lithuania, who succeeded to his patrimonial possession 
in 1881, and was (1386) appointed successor to his father-in-law, Lewis the great, king of 
Poland and Hungary, in the former of these kingdoms, after having embraced Chris- 
tianity, and changed his name to Wladislas TV. He was engaged during the whole of his 
reign in repelling the attacks of the Teutonic knights, whom he finally overthrew by the 
help of the Hussites of Bohemia. He made an unsuccessful attempt to wrest Hungary 
from the emperor Sigismund, founded the university of Cracow in 1400, and died in 
1484 at Grodek. His son, Wladislas V., king of Poland (143444), was also elected king 
of Hungary on the death of Albert of Austria in 1439, mainly through the assistance or 
John Hunyady (q.v.), vaivode of Transylvania. After a war of two years’ duration with 
the emperor Frederick I1I., Wladislas turned his sword against the Turks, drove them 
repeatedly from Moldavia, Wallachia, and Bulgaria, and returned to his capital of Buda 
loaded with spoils. In 1444 Amurath II. sued for peace, which the warlike Wladislas 
granted, swearing a solemn oath by the holy Evangelists; but the pope having, in defiance 
of all truth and equity, sent cardinal Julian to cause a rupture of the treaty, and absolve 
Wladislas from perjury, that galiant prince summoned to his side John Hunyady, and 
being joined by Scanderbeg, at the head of an auxiliary force of Epirotes, invaded 
Turkey, but was totally defeated and slain at Varna (Nov. 10, 1444), cardinal Julian being 
also left dead on the field. He was succeeded in Poland by his brother Casimir IY. 
(1444-92), whose three sons, John Albert (1492-1501), Alexander (1501-06), and Sigismund 
(1506-48), reigned in succession. Sigismund August (1548-70), the son of this last, and 
- one of the wisest of the Polish monarchs, added Livonia to his kingdom, and passed an 
edict of universal toleration. His sisters, Anne and Catherine, married respectively 
Stephen Bathori of Transylvania, and John III. of Sweden, and the Jagellon dynasty 
was continued on the Polish throne till 1668. 

Wladislas, the fourth son of Casimir IV. of Poland, was elected king of Bohemia in 
1471, on the death of George Podiebrad, and also succeeded Mathias Corvinus in 
Hungary in 1490. Wladislas died in 1516, and was succeeded in both kingdoms by his 
- son, Lewis II., who was defeated and slain by the Turks at Mohacs (Aug. 29, 1526), 
and with whom terminated the Jagellons of Bohemia and Hungary. 


JA'GER. See SKUA. 


JA'GERNDORF, a small t. of Austrian Silesia, is situated on the Oppa, 14m. n.n.w. 
of pero ee one of the chicf seats of the woolen industry in Austria. Population, ’90, 
14,257. 

JAGGAR, THomAS AUGUSTUS, D.D., b. N. Y., 1839; bp. of the Protestant Episcopal 
diocese of Southern Ohio. He graduated at the General theological seminary, N. Y., 
and took holy orders 1860. He was the founder of the Riverside hospital at Yonkers, 
N. Y.; was successively rector of Anthon Memorial church, New York, of St. John’s, 
Yonkers, and of Holy Trinity, Philadelphia; and became bishop in 1875. He was given 
a coadjutor in 1889. 

JAG’GERY, the name given in the East Indies to the sugar obtained by inspissation 
from the sap (vera or toddy) of palms. The sap of many species of palm yields jaggery, 
and probably that of almost all species might be made to yield it. ‘The cocoa-nut yields 
much of the jaggery of some parts of the east. It 1s, as generally sold and used in the 
East Indies, a coarse kind of sugar; chemically, it is the same with cane-sugar. The 
sap, which by inspissation yields jaggery, becomes also, by fermentation, palm-wine, 

and from it by distillation arrack is made. 


JAGUAR’, Felis onga, one of the largest of the cat tribe, and by far the most powerful 
and dangerous of the American beasts of prey. It is sometimes called the American 
tiger. It is nearly equal to the tiger in size; the head is large, the body thick, and the 
limbs robust; the tail is long, and of equal thickness throughout. The color varies 
considerably, but is usually a rich yellow, with large black spots and rings, small 
black spots generally appearing within the rings, a mark by which the skin of the 
jaguar may be readily distinguished from that of the other large spotted or ringed 
felide. A black or very dark-brown variety occurs, but the characteristic markings 
may be seen in certain lights, deeper in color than the rest of the fur. The jaguar is 
strong enough to drag away a horse, and swift enough to capture horses on the open 
pampas. It is chiefly, however, an inhabitant of forests. It abounds so much in some 
districts, that settlements have been deserted on account of the destruction of domestic 
animais. It climbs trees, however smooth the stem, and moves about with great agility 
among the branches, making even monkeys its prey. Instances of its attacking man, 
although they sometimes occur, are not frequent, but it is bold enough to apprcach 
inclosures, and even to enter villages in broad daylight, in quest of prey. The jaguar 
is often taken in traps; and it is sometimes hunted with dogs, when it generally at last 
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takes refuge in a tree, and is there shot. The skins of jaguars are exported from South 
America in great numbers. The jaguar is found in almost all parts of South America, 
but its range does not extend n. of the isthmus of Darien. It is called OUNCE (onga) in 
some parts of South America. See illus., Carnrvora, vol. ITI. 

JAH’DE. See JADE. 

JAHN, Frrepricu Lupwiae, 1778-1852 ; an eccentric German, who was the first to 
introduce gymnastics into the Prussian army. His theories were fantastic and absurd, 
but he accomplished much by the increased attention which he invoked for physical 
education, especially for soldiers. He established schools for gymnastics, which became 

olitical centers; and although as long as war with France lasted, they served to 
increase the enthusiasm and patriotism of the people, when peace was finally concluded, 
Jahn, with his excited followers, was looked upon as a demagogue, and cited by the 
Prussian government as a stirrer up of the people. He was imprisoned; and was 
liberated only upon condition of never establishing himself in a university town. He 
settled at Freiburg, and devoted his energies to writing and publishing, becoming more 
exaggerated in his views and actions. In 1833 he was elected to the national assembly. 
‘His principal writings were: Runenblatter, Neue Runenblitter, Merken zum Deutschen 
Volkstum, and Die Deutsche Turnkunst. 


JAHN, JOHANN, a distinguished Roman Catholic orientalist and biblical critic, was 
b. at Tasswitz, in Moravia, June 18, 1750, received his early education at Znaim and 
Olmiitz, and in 1772 entered the Premonstratensian convent of Bruck, where he took 
his vows in 1774, and was appointed professor of oriental languages and biblical criti- 
cism. On the suppression of this convent, in 1784, Jahn was transferred to the same 
professorship in Olmiitz, and finally to the university of Vienna, where he also under- 
took the chair of dogmatic theology. So far as regards the Roman Catholic literature 
of Germany, Jahn may be regarded as the father of biblical criticism. But the boldness 
of some of his opinions having aroused the alarm of the ecclesiastical authorities, he 
was honorably removed from his chair in the university, by being promoted to a canonry 
of St. Stephen’s at Vienna, in 1803. He continued, however, to pursue the same 
studies with great reputation till his death in 1816, and published many works in both 
departments, the most important of which, passing over his grammars, lexicons, and 
elementary books of the Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldaic, and Arabic languages, are his 
Introduction to the Old Testament, 2 vols. 1792, and again in 4 vols., 1802-03; Biblical 
Archeology, 5 vols., 1797-1805, of both which works a compendium appeared in 1804, 
and again in 1814; a Manual of General Hermeneutics, 1812; an appendix of dissertations 
to this work, 2 vols., in 1813-15; and an edition of the Hebrew Bible, 4 vols., 1806. 
Five years after his death a collection of posthumous Remains was published at Tiibin- 
gen, 1821, the genuineness of which, although seemingly without reason, has been 
called in question. His works have gone through many editions in Germany, and have 
been translated into several languages. 

JAHN, Orro, 1813-69; b. Kiel; studied under Lachmann and Gerhardt at Berlin 
lectured in his native town on archeology and philology, and traveled in southern Europe 
under the pay of the Danish government. Being made professor of philology at Leipsic 
in 1847, he became involved in the revolutionary outbreak of the following year, particu- 
larly in the attempt to separate Holstein from Denmark, and was deprived of his position 
in 1850. He was appointed in 1855 professor of archeology at Bonn. He devoted much 
time and thought to musical studies, and wrote a life of Mozart, which was published 
in 1856. He also wrote essays on philology and archeology. 

JAHOVIST or JAHOIST. See ELonist, 

JAHR, Greorces IENRr Gorriies, b. Germany, 1801; studied medicine under 
Hahnemann, and became one of the most prominent professors of the homeopathic 
system. He wrote a number of works on special diseases and their treatment by the 
new practice, and his Homeopathic Pharmacopeia is considered a standard authority in 
that school. His works have been translated into French and English. He d. 1875. 


JAIL FEVER (known also as putrid or pestilential fever) is now considered to be 
merely a severe form of typhus fever (q.v.), and not a distinct disease. At the present 
time, owing to improved sanitary regulations, this form of disease is almost unknown; but 
we learn from Howard’s Account of the State of Prisons, that, in his time, the disease was 
‘very frequent in the prisons of England, although unknown in those of the continental 
countries. In the celebrated Black Assize (q.v.), held at Oxford in 1577, there is no 
evidence that the disease prevailed amongst the prisoners, and yet it broke out-among 
the persons present at the trial. It is little more than a century and a quarter ago (May, 
1750) that the lord mayor, an alderman, judges, most of the jury, and a large number of 
spectators caught this disease from attending the assizes at the Old Bailey; and many 
of those who were infected died. 


JAIL, on Gaou. See PRISons. 


JAINAS is the name of a heterodox sect of the Hindus, numerous adherents of which 
are found in every province of Upper Hindustan, in the cities along the Ganges, and in 
Calcutta, but more especially to the westward, the provinces of Mewar and Marwar 
being apparently the cradleof the sect. They are also numerous in Guzerat, in the 
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upper part of the Malabar coast, and are scattered throughout the peninsula. They 
form a large and, from their wealth and influence, an important division of the popu- 
lation of India. The name of the sect means a follower of Jina, the latter being one 
of the denominations of their deified saints; and as another name of these saints is 
Arhat, their followers are also called Arhatas. 

The tenets of the Jainas or Arbatas are in several respects analogous to those of the 
Buddhists (see BupDHA), but they resemble in others those of the Brahmanical Hindus. 
With the Buddhists, they share in the denial of the divine origin and authority of the 
Veda, and in the worship of certain saints, whom they consider superior to the other 
beings of their pantheon. They differ, indeed, from them in regard to the history of 
these personages, but the original notion which prevails in this worship is the same. 
With the Brahmanical Hindus, on the other hand, they agree in admitting the institu- 
tion of caste, in performing the essential ceremonies called Sanscdras (q.v.), and in 
recognizing some of the subordinate deities of the Hindu pantheon, at least apparently, 
as they do not pay especial homage to them, and as they disregard completely all those 
Brahmanical rites which involve the destruction of animal life. It deserves notice, too, 
that though rejecting in general the authority of the Vedas, they admit it, and quote 
the Vedic text, if the doctrines of the latter are conformable to the Jaina tenets. 

According to their doctrine, all objects, material or abstract, are arranged under nine 
categories, called tattwas, truths or principles, of which we need notice only the ninth 
and last, called moksha, or liberation of the vital spirit from the bonds of action—i. e., 
final emancipation. In reference to it, the Jainas not only affirm that there is such a 
state, but they define the size of the emancipated souls, the place where they live, their 
tangible qualities, the duration of their existence, the distance at which they are from 
one another, their parts, natures, and numbers. Final emancipation is only obtained 
‘‘in the state of manhood (not in that of a good demon or brute), while in possession of 
five senses, while possessing a body capable of voluntary motion, in a condition of pos- 
sibility, while possessing a mind, through the sacrament of the highest asceticism, in 
that path of rectitude, in which there is no retrogression, through the possession of 
perfect knowledge and vision, and in the practice of abstinence.” Those who attain 
to final liberation do not return to a worldly state, and there is no interruption to their 
bliss. They have perfect vision and knowledge, and do not depend on works. See J. 
Stevenson, The Kalpa Sitra and Nava Tattwa. 

The principles of faith, as mentioned before, are common to all classes of Jainas, 
but some differences occur in the practice of their duties, as they are divided into 
religious and lay orders, Yatis and S’rdvakas. Both, of course, must place implicit 
belief in the doctrines of their saints; but the Yat¢ has to lead a life of abstinence, taci- 
turnity, and continence; he should wear a thin cloth over his mouth, to prevent insects 
from flying into it, and he should carry a brush to sweep the place on which he is about 
to sit, to remove any living creature out of the way of danger; but, in turn, he may 
dispense with all acts of worship; whilst the S'rdvaka has to add to the observance of 
the religious and moral duties the practical worship of the saints, and a profound rever- 
ence for his more pious brethren. The secular Jaina must, like the ascetic, practice the 
four virtues—liberality, gentleness, piety, and penance; he must govern his mind, 
tongue, and acts; abstain, at certain seasons, from salt, flowers, green fruits, roots, 
honey, grapes, tobacco; drink water thrice strained, and never leave a liquid uncovered, 
lest an insect should be drowned in it; it is his duty also to visit daily a temple where 
some of the images of the Jaina saints are placed, walk round it three times, make an 
obeisance to the image, and make some offerings of fruits or flowers, while pronouncing 
some such formula as ‘‘ Salutation to the Saints, to the Pure Existences, to the Sages, 
to the Teachers, to all the Devout in the world.” The readerina Jaina temple is a Yati, 
but the ministrant priest is not seldom a Brahman, since the Jainas have no priests of 
their own, and the presence of such Brahmanical ministrants seems to have introduced 
several innovations in their worship. In Upper India, the ritual in use is often inter- 
mixed with formulas belonging more properly to the S‘aiva and S’akta worship (see 
Hindu Sects under Inp1), and images of S/iva and his consort take their place in Jaina 
temples. In thes. of India, they appear, as mentioned before, to observe also all the 
essential rites or Sanskaras of the Brahmanical Hindu. The festivals of the Jainas are 
especially those relating to events in the life of their deified saints; but they observe also 
several common to other Hindus, as the spring festival, the S’ripanchami, and others. 

The Jainas are divided into two principal divisions, Digambaras and S'wetémbaras. 
The former word means ‘‘ sky-clad,” or naked, but in the present day, ascetics of this 
division wear colored garments, and confine the disuse of clothes to the period of their 
meals. S'wetdmbara means ‘‘ one who wears white garments;” but the points of differ- 
ence between these two divisions are far from being restricted to that of dress; it is said 
to comprehend a list of 700 topics, of which 84 are considered to be of paramount 
importance. Amongst the latter are mentioned the practice of the S’wetambaras to 
decorate the images of their saints with ear-rings, necklaces, armlets, and tiaras of gold 
and jewels; whereas the Digambaras leave their images without ornaments. Again, the 
S’wetambaras assert that there are 12 heavens and 64 Indras; whereas the Digambaras 
maintain that there are 16 heavens and 100 Indras. In thes. of India, the Jainas are 
divided into two castes; in Upper Hindustan, they are all of one caste. It is remarkable, 
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however, that amongst themselves they recognize a number of families between which 
no intermarriage can take place, and that they resemble, in this respect also, the ancient. 
Brahmanical Hindus, who established similar restrictions in their religious codes. 

As regards the pantheon of the Jaina creed, it is more fantastical than that of the 
Brahmanical sects, whence it is borrowed to a great extent, but without any of the 
poetical and philosophical interest which inheres in the gods of the Vedic time. The 
highest rank amongst their numberless hosts of divine beings—divided by them into four 
classes, with various subdivisions—they assign to the deified saints, which they call Jina, 
Arhat, or Tirthakara, besides a variety of other generic names. 'The Jainas enumerate 
twenty-four Tirthakaras of their past age, twenty-four of the present, and twenty-four 
of the age to come; and they invest these holy personages with thirty-six superhuman 
attributes of the most extravagant character. Nothwithstanding the sameness of these. 
attributes, they distinguish the twenty-four Jinas of the present age from each other in 
color, stature, and longevity. Two of them are red, two white, two blue, two black; 
the rest are of a golden hue, or a yellowish-brown. The other two peculiarities are 
regulated by them with equal precision, and according to a system of decrement, from 
Lishabha, the first Jina, who was 500 poles in stature, and lived 8,400,000 great years, 
down to Mahavira, the 24th, who had degenerated to the size of a man, and was no 
more than 40 years on earth, the age of his predecessor, Pdrs'wandtha, not exceeding 
100 years. The present worship is almost restricted to the two last Tirthakaras; and as 
the stature and years of these personages have a reasonable possibility, H. T. Colebrooke 
inferred that they alone are to be considered as historical personages. As, moreover, 
amongst the disciples of Mahavira there is one Indrabhfiti, who is called Gautama, and 
as Gautama is also a name of the founder of the Buddha faith, the same distinguished 
scholar concluded that, if the identity between these names could be assumed, it would 
lead to the further surmise that both these sects are branches of the same stock. But 
against this view, which would assign to the Jaina religion an antiquity even higher 
than 548 before Christ—the date which is commonly ascribed to the apotheosis of 
Gautama Buddha—several reasons are alleged by prof. Wilson. As to the real date, 
however, of the origin of the Jaina faith, as the same scholar justly observes, it is 
immersed in the same obscurity which invests all remote history amongst the Hindus. 
We can only infer from the existing Jaina literature, and from the doctrines it inculcates, 
that it came later into existence than the Buddhist sect. The best essays on the 
tenets, mythology, observances, and literature of this sect are those by Colebrooke in 
his Miscellaneous Essays, and by Wilson in the first volume of his works (London, 1862). 


JAKJOKERTA, JAKYOKARTA, JOKJOKERTA Or YUGYAKARTA, Capital of the Dutch 
residency of the same name in Java; pop. about 45,000. Lat. 7° 48’ s., long. 110° 21’ e, 
It is the seat of a native sultan, a Dutch resident and assistant resident, and has many 
Europeans. A curious feature of the town is the sultan’s water-palace, built on a ter- 
raced island, with subterranean approaches, walls, and towers. It is falling into decay. 
The residents and the Europeans dwell in the fort, which commands the palace and 
town. ‘There is a church, school, and shot-foundry. 


JAKUTSK’ ( Yakootsk), chief t. of the government of that name in eastern Siberia (see 
SipertIA). It is situated on the left bank of the river Lena, lat. 62° 2’ n., long. 129° 44’ 
e.; distance from St. Petersburg, 5,751 m.; pop. 88, 6,499 inhabitants. The trade of 
the town consists chiefly in fodder and skins, and it is the principal market of eastern 
Siberia for traffic with the native hunting tribes of the Jakutsand Buriats. The former, 
mostly nomadic tribes possessing large herds of cattle and horses, bring butter to the 
market, which is dispatched on horseback to the port of Okhotsk. The latter, also a 
nomadic tribe, bring to Jakutsk great quantities of fur skins, of sables, foxes, martens, 
squirrels, bears, hares, ete. The most animated periods of the year are the months of 
May and June; in the former, the goods are dispatched to the sea-ports; in the latter, 
an important fair takes place annually, during which a large quantity of merchandise is 
sold, chiefly furs and mammoth tusks. Manufactured goods, hardware, etc., are brought 
from Irkutsk by the Lena.—The government of Jakutsk has an area of 1,533,397 sq. m., 
and pop. of 145,000. See accompanying illus. 

JAL’AP, a well-known purgative medicine, is the root of exogonium purga, a plant of 
the natural order convoloulacee. It is found in Mexico, at an elevation of about 6,000 
ft. above the level of the sea, in the neighborhood of the town of Jalapa or Xalapa 
from which the name jalap is derived. It is a perennial twining plant, with large 
flowers and a turnip-like root, varying from the size of a hazel-nut to that of a man’s 
fist. The roots when fresh are white and fleshy, and abound ina milky juice. They 
are prepared for the market by drying.—Jalap was long erroneously referred to other 
plants, amongst others mirabilis Jalapa, known in our flower-gardens as marvel of Peru. 
—The root known as male jalap or hejalap, with which the true jalap of commerce 1s 
often adulterated, was recently declared by Mr. Hartweg to be cpomea batatoides. Its 
properties are somewhat similar to those of true jalap, but it is very inferior. 

Jalap seems to have been first introduced into Gt. Britain as a medicine about 1609. 

The dried roots are brown and wrinkled externally, and of a deep yellowish-gray 
color internally ; their odor is faint and disagreeable, and their taste is nauseous, he 
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active ingredient is the resinous portion, which varies from about 10 to nearly 20 per 
cent, and which is composed of two distinct substances, jalapine (C42Hs,Oa0) and 
jalapic acid. Jalap resin may be distinguished from common resin by its insolubility in 
volatile oils. Jalap is a valuable cathartic, but 1s seldom given alone. Its purgative 
action is increased by the addition of a little calomel, and its hydragogue action by 
bitartrate of potash, while its tendency to produce griping is obviated by the addition of 
a little ginger. It is extremely useful in those febrile affections of children which are 
associated with constipation; and in diseases of the brain it is a good purgative to select, 
in consequence of its derivative action. Inthe form of compound jalap powder, which 
consists of one part of powdered jalap, two parts of bitartrate of potash, and a little 
ginger, it is of great service in some kinds of dropsy, in consequence of its hydragogue 
action. 

The ordinary dose of powdered jalap for an adult varies from 10 to 80 grains, a 
scruple generally acting smartly and safely; for children under a year old the dose is 
from 2 to 5 grains. The dose of the compound powder is double that of the ordinary 
powder. The tinctwre of jalap, in the dose of 1 or 2 drams, is a useful addition to the 
ordinary black draught when it is desired to increase its activity. | 


JALA’PA, capital of the Mexican state of Vera Cruz. It is on the grand route hbe- 
tween the capital of the country and the sea-port of Vera Cruz, and is about 60 m. w.n.w. 
from the latter. Situated at an elevation of 4,335 ft. above the level of the sea, its 
climate may be said to be that of the temperate region, and it is a favorite resort of the 
invalids of the coast. Pop. ’95, 18,178. It contains a cathedral, an old Franciscan 
cloister and three hospitals. 


JALISCO, an important Mexican state on the Pacific ocean, formerly the kingdom 
of Nueva Galicia; between 18° 38’ — 23° 26’ n. and 101° 30’— 105° 42’ w.; pop. ’95, 
1,107,863. The surface of the country is varied, chiefly mountainous, but in the valleys 
fertile and beautiful. It is well watered by a number of streams, the Lerma, or Rio 
Grande de Santiago, 600 m. in length, being the largest. There are numerous lakes, of 
which the most important is Chapala, 90 m. long, and 10 to 385m. wide. The volcano 
of Colima is about 12,000 ft. in height. Nearly all the tropical products can be grown 
in this province, sugar-cane, in particular, being very successfal. It is also a rich 
mining country in gold and silver. The population is composed, mainly, of tribes of 
native Indians. Capital, Guadalajara. 


JALOUSIE is a name commonly used in the West Indies for a venetian blind. 


JAMAICA (aboriginally Xaymaca, or land of wood and water), one of the West India 
| islands, and by far the most important of those belonging to Great Britain, is about 100 m. 
* to the s. of Cuba, and stretches in n. lat.“ between 17° 40’ and 18° 32’, and in w. long. 
between 76° 11’ and 78° 21%. Area, 4,198 square miles (nearly that of Tennessee); 
greatest length, 144 m.; greatest breadth, 50 miles. It is traversed frome. to w. bya 
heavily-timbered ridge called the Blue mountains, which rises to about 7,000 feet. 
From this range, at least 70 streams descend to the n. and s. shores, but owing to the 
shortness and declivity of their courses they are not navigable, with the exception of 
one, the Black river, which affords, for small craft, a passage into the interior for 30 
miles. Excellent harbors are everywhere to be found. But incomparably the best of 
these is formed by a deep and capacious basin in the s.e. quarter of the island, which 
washes the most spacious and fertile of the plains between the hill-country and the 
coast. Around this inlet, and within a few miles of each other, are all the considerable 
centers of population, Port Royal, Kingston, and Spanish Town. 

The climate varies considerably—the torrid beit of the coast gradually passing into 
the temperate region of the central heights. The latter is said to be remarkably favor- 
able to longevity; and, after having long been a retreat for the residents themselves, it 
has lately begun to attract invalids from the United States. To contrast two positions— 
the one near Kingston harbor, and the other at the intermediate elevation of 4,000 ft.— 
their annual means are stated to be respectively 81° F. and 68° F. Earthquakes have 
occasionally occurred, one of them, in 1692, having almost overwhelmed Port Royal. 

Jamaica has a luxuriant vegetation and has many kinds of valuable trees, such as the 
mahogany, logwood, ebony, fustic, lignum vite, and cocoanut. Palms and cactuses 
abound. The north and west portions of the island are occupied chiefly by cultivated 
land devoted to Guinea grass and by pastures. Besides fruits of tropical and temperate 
climates, spices, medicinal plants, cinchona especially, vanilla, cochineal, and many 
kinds of food-plants are grown. Sugar and coffee are the principal crops in the south 
and east, but the cultivation of sugar has decreased. The mineral wealth, as yet unde- 
veloped, is believed to be great. The principal exports are sugar, rum, pineapples and 
other fruits, coffee, pimento, logwood, cacao, and ginger; the imports include foodstuffs, 
clothing, hardware, liquors, coal, and building materials. The exports to the U. S. were 
in 1895 $11,139,155 and the exports in 1896 $8,638,115, constituting 56 and 34 per cent. 
respectively. Almost 48 per cent. of the trade is with the United States, and 40 per 
cent. with Great Britain. There are about 200 miles of railroad, and 1420 miles of 
telegraph. The government is in the hands of a governor appointed by the queen, 
assisted by a privy council and a legislative assembly, both partly elective. There 
is a high court of justice, district courts and a resident magistrate in each parish. The 
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defences includea British garrison, a volunteer force and numerous coast batteries. The 
population in 1892 was estimated at 657,461; of this number about 20,000 are whites; the 
blacks number about 450,000, the colored or half-breeds fully 110,000 and the rest are 
Chinese and coolies. Kingston, the capital, had (’91) 48,500 inhabitants. There is no 
established church, The Church of England, the Baptist, Methodist and Presbyterian 
denominations embrace the greater part of the members of Christian churches. Besides 
the elementary schools there are two government training schools for teachers, and 
many industrial, and denominational high schools. 

Jamaica was discovered by Columbus during his second voyage, in 1494, and was 
taken possession of by the Spaniards in 1510. So great was the inhumanity of the con- 
querors, that 50 years after the Spanish invasion of the island the native population is 
said to have entirely disappeared. On May 3, 1655, a British expedition sent out by 
Oliver Cromwell, under admirals Penn and Venables, assailed and captured the island, 
which was formally ceded to England by the treaty of Madrid in 1670. Under English 
rule, the chief events in the history of the island were, in 1795, the rebellion of the 
Maroons, a community of runaway slaves, who had obtained a tract of land on then. 
side of the island; in 1831, a negro insurrection; and 1833 the emancipation of the 
slaves. The last event was followed by ill-judged concessions of representative and — 
constitutional rights to the newly-liberated blacks. 'The experiment proved a failure. 
The blacks considered it a grievance that offices in the magistracy were not more fre- 
quently conferred on them. They wished to suppress coolie immigration, which tended 
to keep down wages. They sought to obtain land without rent, and the more violent 
even suggested the expulsion of the whole white population of the island. 

In 1865 the discontent was at its height. In October of that year, a decision of the 
local court at Morant Bay against ablack squatter led to a negro rising and the massacre 
of 23 whites. Martial law was proclaimed by Gov. Eyre, 1000 houses were burned, 
some rebels were hanged, others were flogged, but the rebellion was most effectually 
suppressed. For the course he had taken, Gov. Eyre was thanked by the Jamaica 
Assembly ; but in England a different view was taken of his conduct (see EyRE). He 
was recalled, and the representative constitution was suspended. Sir P. J. Grant was 
appointed governor, with entire authority to manage the affairs of Jamaica, with the 
aid of advisers nominated as in the other West India islands. There seems to be 
good authority for the statement that from the catastrophe of 1865, which proved so 
neariy fatal to the island, a new life has sprung. Crime has diminished; education 
has everywhere advanced among the black population, the number of schools in the 
island in 1884 (681) being more than double the number in existence in 1868. A collection 
of Jamaica products was exhibited with very satisfactory results at the Philadelphia 
exhibition of 1876, 31 awards having been obtained by the island. New roads have 
been formed, harbors are being constructed, and an irrigation canal is in progress which 
will give fertility to 50,000 acres of the beautiful plain between Spanish Town and 
Kingston. Thanks to the Cuban refugees, who have taken several of the long-forsaken 
sugar estates, property is looking up, and the official statements show that the export 
trade is increasing. Although Jamaica has not recovered its former commercial pros 
perity, the negroes cannot now be described as idle. They cultivate their provision. 
grounds with care, and produce for sale enough sugar and coffee to obtain a considerable 
supply of imported and manufactured articles. Extreme poverty is unknown among 
them, and under their present government they are described as a law-abiding and inof- 
fensive community. 

JAMAICA, a town in the borough of Queens, in the Greater New York, N. Y.; on 
Long Island and the Long Island railroad; adjoining the city of Brooklyn. It con- 
tains a State normal school, high school, St. Monica’s and St. Mary’s parochial schools, 
Emergency hospital, Soldiers’ monument, Odd Fellows’ home, Highland and Forest 
parks, public library, State and savings banks, electric lights, and street railroads, and 
many residences of New York business men. There are several villages, manufactor- 
ies of carriages, fuses, and agates, and large market-gardening interests. Pop. ’90, 
5,361. 

JAMAICA BARK. See CARIBBEE BARK. 

JAMAICA PEPPER. See PIMENTO. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, a former village of Suffolk co., Mass.; now constituting the 22d 
and 23d wards of the city of Boston. It is a favorite place of residence, It borders on 
Jamaica pond, a beautiful sheet of water, whose picturesque shores are lined with 
elegant residences, and contains the Arnold arboretum. 


JAMALTI‘A, the locality of a group of ruins, situated 20 m. n. of Comayagua in 
Honduras, and exhibiting a series of mounds, whose summits are reached by flights of 
steps, above which are remains indicating the former presence of considerable edifices. 
The largest of these mounds stands in the center of a broad terrace, and the smaller ones 
are arranged at regular distances from it. Excavations in the surrounding country have 
brought to light many ancient vases and pieces of sculpture, which indicate, in the 
excellence of their workmanship, the existence of a high standard of art and a marked 
ability. 
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JAMB, in architecture, the side of the apertures in walls, such as doors, windows. 
fireplaces, etc. 


JAMES, a co. in s.e. Tennessee, on the boundary line of Georgia, with the Tennessee 
river on the n.w.; 210sq.m.; pop. 4903. The general conformation of the country is 
mountainous, containing coal and iron. The soil is fertile, and easily cultivated. This 
co. is intersected by the Southern railroad. Co. seat Ooltewah. 


JAMES (Gr. Jacédbos, and really the same word as Jacob) is the name borne by two or 
three persons in the New Testament. These are James the son of Zebedee, and James 
the ‘‘ brother” or ‘‘cousin”” of our Lord, who is considered by many to be the same as 
James the son of Alpheus. JAMES the son of Zebedee, surnamed the Hider, was the 
prother of the apostle John, and before his call to the apostleship was a fisherman. 
After the ascension of Christ, he seems to have remained at Jerusalem, and was the first 
of the apostles to suffer martyrdom, being slain by Herod in the year 44 a.p. There is 
an incredible legend of his having planted the gospel in Spain, and he isthe patron saint 
of that country. JAMEs the ‘‘ brother” or ‘‘cousin” of our Lord, surnamed the Less, 
the other apostle of this name, appears to have resided, like James the Hider, chiefly in 
Jerusalem. From the glimpses of him which are obtained in the Acts of the Apostles 
and the Epistle to the Galatians, it is clear that he presided over the mother-church of 
Jerusalem. According to the tradition recorded by Hegesippus (who flourished about the 
middle of the 2d c.), he was considered a miracle of ‘‘ righteousness,” even by the unbe- 
lieving Jews, who gave him the name of the Just. The enmity of the more bigoted 
Jews, however, procured his condemnation, and the high-priest Ananus gave order that 
he should be stoned to death. According to Josephus, the execution of the sentence 
excited great dissatisfaction among the people of Jerusalem. The date of his death 
cannot be precisely fixed, but it was probably about 62 or 63 A.D. THE EpiIsTLE GEN- 
ERAL OF JAMES isregarded by most theologians as a composition of his. The primitive 
church, however, placed it sometimes among the antilegomena (or scriptures of doubtful 
genuineness), and sometimes even among the notha (or spurious scriptures). In the 4th 
c. its authority increased, and the Council of Carthage (897 A.D.) pronounced it 
‘‘canonical.” This, of course, did not settle the question of its authenticity; and at the 
period ot the Reformation, both its authenticity and religious teaching were attacked by 
Erasmus and Cajetan (in the Roman Catholic church), by Lucar (in the Greek church), 
and by Luther, who called it ‘‘a downright strawy epistle,” the work of some unknown 
James, who misunderstood the doctrines of the apostle Paul. Modern divines, gener- 
ally, profess to see no discrepancy between the teaching of the two apostles, and imagine 
that they are looking at the same great verity from different, but not contradictory 
stand-points (see JUSTIFICATION). The style is clear, polished, and poetical, very little 
disfigured with Hebraisms, and indicating that its possessor was a man of superior 
culture. Compare Alford’s Greek Test., vol. 4 (Lond., 1859). 


JAMES I, or ENGLAND AND VI. or ScoTLAND (1567 [England 1603]-1625), only son 
of Mary queen of Scots and Henry, lord Darnley, was b. within the castle of Edinburgh, 
June 19, 1566. On his mother’s forced resignation of the crown, James was proclaimed 
king of Scotland, July 29, 1567. The direction of his childhood devolved principally 
on the earl of Mar. His classical education he received from the famous George 
Buchanan. In 1578 the earl of Morton, then regent, was driven from power, and 
James nominally assumed the direction of affairs. But the new government was unpop- 
ular, and Morton soon succeeded in re-establishing himself. His fall was, however, 
ultimately effected by the united influence of the duke of Lennox and of the earl of 
Arran. Morton was condemned and executed on the charge of having been accessory 
to the murder of Darnley. After his death, Lennox and Arran ruled for some time 
without control. On Aug. 12, 1582, however, a party of the nobles seized the king at Ruth- 
ven castle; and by authority thus acquired, they imprisoned Arran, and banished Lennox. 
In 1583 a counterplot restored James to freedom; he immediately restored Arran to 
power. The confederate lords were obliged to flee to England. In 1585, through the 
connivance of queen Elizabeth, they returned, and with an army of 10,000 men, obliged 
James to capitulate in Stirling castle. Arran was again banished. In 1586 queen 
Mary, then a prisoner in England, was condemned by the English court to be executed. 
Though James remonstrated strongly, he nevertheless, after his mother’s execution, 
concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with England. In the winter of 1589 
James went to Denmark, where he married the princess Anne, daughter of Frederick 
Il., king of that country. From 1591 to 1594 the kingdom was disturbed by various 
treasonable attempts by the earls of Bothwell, Huntly, and other Roman Catholic lords. 
It was not till James had marched against Huntly in person that these disturbances 
were suppressed. Long ecclesiastical disputes followed between king and clergy. In 
1600 occurred the Gowrie conspiracy (q.v.). By the death of Elizabeth in 1603, James 
succeeded to the throne of England. He soon became unpopular with his new subjects, 
The anger of the Roman Catholics at the severities used towards them was the cause of 
the famous gunpowder plot (q.v.). The treason was discovered on Nov. 5, 1605. Nor 
did time increase the popularity of James with any class of his subjects. Weak and 
good-natured, he impoverished his exchequer to enrich parasites; he degraded the pre- 
rogative of the crown by the sale of titles of dignity; the title of baronet, which he 
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originated, could be bought for £1000, a barony for £5,000, and an earldom for £20,000. 
A eisai of the name of Carr became the royal favorite about the year 1607; hon- 
ors and emoluments were showered upou him, and in 1613 he was created earl of 
Somerset. In his turn, Somerset gave place to Buckingham. Under these minions, the 
name and power of England, so formidabie under Elizabeth, sunk to insignificance. In 
1617 James revisited Scotland; a visit which his angry disputes with the clergy did not 
give him much leisure to enjoy. In 1619 his eldest son, Henry, prince of Wales, died, 
to the great grief of the nation. James had set his heart upon effecting a marriage 
between his son Charles (now prince of Wales) and a Spanish princess. For some time, 
it seemed as if his design would succeed; and in 1623 Charles actually went to the 
court of Spain, along with Buckingham, to prosecute his suit. Buckingham, however, 
having quarreled with the leading men of the Spanish court, the negotiation ultimately 
failed through his pique. A war with Spain wasthe result. James died March 27, 1620. 
He was aptly termed by Sully ‘‘the wisest fool in Christendom.” ‘‘ He was indeed,” 
says Macaulay, ‘‘ made up of two men—a witty, well-read scholar, who wrote, disputed, 
and harangued; and a nervous, driveling idiot who acted.” His reign is interesting to 
the student of English constitutional history, as it was during it that parliament may be 
said to have taken its first decided stand in its long contest with the crown. The parha- 
ment of 1621 is especially memorable on this account, 


JAMES II. or ENGLAND AND VII. or ScoTLANnpd (1685-88), son of Charles I. and 
Henrietta Maria, was b. Oct. 15, 1683. In 1643 he was created duke of York. In 1648, 
during the civil war, he made his escape to France. For some time he served in the 
French army under Turenne; but on peace being made with Cromwell, he was obliged 
to leave both the army and territory of Louis XIV. He then entered into the military 
service of Spain. At the restoration he was made lord high admiral of England, twice 
commanding the English fleet in the ensuing wars with the Dutch. In 1660 he married 
Anne, daughter of lord chancellor Hyde. On the death of the duchess of York in 1671, 
James avowed his conversion to popery. On the passing of the test act in 1673 he was 
obliged to resign office. On Nov. 21, 1678, he married Mary Beatrice, daughter of the 
duke of Modena. During the great irritation against the Roman Catholics which arose 
in England on the publication of Titus Oates’s supposed discoveries, the duke of York 
resided for a short while on the continent. The bill for his exclusion from the throne 
was twice read before the house of commons, and only prevented from passing by the 
prorogation of parliament, May 26, 1679. In 1680 the exclusion bill passed in the 
house of commons, but was rejected in the house of lords. On his return from abroad, 
and while the exclusion bill was before parliament, the duke was sent down to govern 
Scotland. On the death of Charles IJ., Feb. 6, 1685, James succeeded to the crown 
without opposition. He had scarcely been many hours a king when he violated the 
fundamental laws of the constitution by continuing the levy of customs, settled on the 
late king for life only, without the authority of parliament. At war with his parliament, 
in order to obtain money, James was forced to become the pensioner of Louis XIV. In 
passion week, 1685, the rites of the church of Rome were openly celebrated at West- 
minster with fullsplendor. In the same year, the suppression of the duke of Monmouth’s: 
rebellion in England, and that of the earl of Argyle in Scotland, was followed by great 
severities. On the western circuit alone, well known as the bloody assize, presided over 
by the infamous Jeffreys, 820 persons were hanged. On the meeting of parliament Nev, 
9 of this year, James requested extra supplies to maintain a standing army, which was 
x favorite scheme of his. He noticed in his speech, that in some recent appointments he 
had thought fit to dispense with the test act. After a stormy debate, government was 
finally beaten on the question of supply. To aid his endeavors in favor of the Roman 
Catholics, James resolved to try to conciliate the Puritans, much as he hated them. On 
April 4, 1687, appeared the memorable declaration of indulgence, in which he announced 
his intention of protecting dissenters inthe free exercise of their religion; and the nation 
beheld the extraordinary spectacle of the house of Stuart leagued with republican and 
regicide sects against the old cavaliers of England. The attempt'to conciliate the Puri- 
tans was, however, unsuccessful; and in March, 1687, it began to be evident that the 
war between king and church must soon reach a climax. At that time, a vacancy havy- 
ing occurred in the presidency of Magdalen college, Oxford, a royal letter came down 
recommending Anthony Farmer, a Roman Catholic, to the vacant place. For Farmer 
was afterwards substituted Parker, bishop of Oxford. He was known to be a Roman 
Catholic, though not avowed; besides which, he labored under other legal disqualifica- 
tions. The fellows of the college declined to elect him. A special ecclesiastical com- 
mission was then sent to Oxford, escorted by three troops of cavalry with drawn swords. 
Parker was installed, the feliows expelled, and declared forever incapable of holding any 
church preferment. On April 27, 1688, James published a second declaration of induli- 
gence; this he ordered to be read in all the churches in the kingdom. The order was 
generally disobeyed by the clergy, and seven of the bishops having ventured on a writ- 
ten remonstrance, were committed to the Tower on a charge of seditious libel. On June 
10 of the same year, James’s luckless son, known in history as The Pretender, was 
born. The history of the trial and acquittal of the seven bishops on June 29, 1688, 
forms one of the most glowing passages in the splendid narrative of Macaulay. On the 
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night of the same day, an invitation was dispatched to William, Prince of Orange, 
signed by seven of the leading English politicians, to come over to England and occupy 
the throne. On Nov. 5 William landed at Torbay with 14,000 men. James found him- 
self deserted by the nobility, gentry, and army; even his own children turned against 
him. He retired to France, where he was hospitably received by Louis XIV., who 
settled a revenue upon him. Early in March in the following year he made a hopeless 
attempt to regain his throne by invading Ireland with a small army, with which he had 
been furnished by the king of France; he was totally defeated at the battle of the Boyne, 
July 1, 1690. He returned to France, continuing to reside at St. Germain’s till his death, 
Rept. 6, 1701. There is hardly a sovereign mentioned in history of whom one can find 
less good to say than of James II. 


JAMES I., King of Scotland (1406-37), was the second son of Robert III. by 
Annabella Drummond, daughter of sir John Drummond of Stobhall. His elder brother, 
the duke of Rothesay, having been murdered by his uncle, the duke of Albany, James 
became heir to the throne. Fearing that he also might be sacrificed to the unscrupulous 
ambition of Albany, his father resolved to send him to France. Accordingly, in 1405, 
he set sail for that country, but he never reached it; the vessel in which he was embarked 
having been taken by the English. James himself was carried to London, and sent to 
the Tower. In 1407 he was removed to Nottingham castle. In 1417 he accompanied 
Henry Y. in his expedition to France. On the death of Robert L1., in 1406, the gov- 
ernment devolved on the duke of Albany. On his death, in 1419, his son Murdoch 
succeeded to the regency. In 1424 James’s long captivity came to an end: on giving 
hostages for payment of £40,000 he was allowed to return to his kingdom. Previous to 
leaving England he married Joanna, daughter of the earl of Somerset, fourth son of 
John of Gaunt. To the excellent education which he had received in England, James was 
indebted for the development of his very considerable powers of mind. His poems, 
Christ's Kirk on the Green (the authorship of which, however, is disputed), and Aing’s 
Quhair, show him to have been possessed of high poetic talent. With the acts of his 
first parliament, in 1424, the regular series of Scotch statutes may be said to begin. 
Many excellent laws were passed for the regulation of trade, and for the internal economy 
of the kingdom; while these were followed up by an executive vigor which Scotland had 
never known before. No sooner did James feel himself firmly seated on the throne 
than he resolved to execute vengeance on the Albany family. By a parliament held at 
Perth in 1425 the two sons of the late regent Murdoch, and his father-in-law, the ear] of 
Lennox, were found guilty of certain crimes laid to their charge, and immediately 
beheaded. The next few years of James’s reign are among the most really peaceful in 
the history of Scotland previous to the union of the crowns; the whole efforts of the king 
being directed to the repression of the internal disorders of the kingdom; especially of 
the Highlands, where scarcely any law except that of the strongest had hitherto been 
known. In 1436 James’s eldest daughter, Margaret, was married to the dauphin of 
France, afterwards Louis XI. Amongst those whom the wisely severe policy of the 
king had offended was sir Robert Graham, uncle of the earl of Strathearn. He had been 
imprisoned in 1425, on the impeachment of the Albany family. Owing to this cause, or 
to some real or imaginary injury done to his family, Graham was so irritated that in 
1435 he actually used treasonable language to the king himself when presiding in par- 
liament. For this he was banished, and his possessions declared forfeited. He retired 
to the Highlands, to brood over a plan of revenge, which circumstances soon put it into 
his power to execute. In 1437 the court held the Christmas festival at Perth. The king 
was about to retire for the night, when the sound of men in armor was heard outside 
the gates. It was Graham, accompanied by 300 armed men. The locks of the chamber- 
door having been purposely spoiled, Catherine Douglas, with a spirit worthy of her name, 
thrust her arm into the staple to make it serve the purpose of a bar; but her arm was 
broken, and the ruffians entered the chamber. The king, who had hidden himself in an 
aperture under the floor, was discovered, dragged out, and cruelly murdered, in the 44th 
year of his age. Graham and the other ringleaders were afterwards seized, tortured, and 

ut to death. James was unquestionably the most able of the Stuart family. Both his 
intellectual and practical ability were of a very high order. 


JAMES II., King of Scotland (1487-60), was the son of James I. and queen Joanna, 
and was b. in 1430. He was crowned at Edinburgh when only in the sixth year of 
his age. Sir William Crichton, the chancellor, and sir Alexander Livingston, contrived 
to keep possession of the person of the young king, and consequently to wield the royal 
authority until he had reached his fourteenth year. The power of the house of Douglas 
had now risen to so great a height as almost to overshadow that of the crown. In the 
hope of curbing it, Crichton had treacherously caused William, the young earl, and his 
brother to be put to death. The policy of the act proved to be as bad as its spirit, for 
' by the marriage of the heiress of the murdered youth with her cousin, the family was 
restored to more than its former power. The young king, tired of the rule of Crichton, 
put himself under the control of Douglas. A parliament was held, by which Crichton 
and Livingston were declared rebels, and their estates forfeited. Under the rule of the 
earl, the kingdom fell into complete anarchy, and became one scene of violence and 
disorder. Douglas, however, maintained the warlike renown of his house; in 1448, the 
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English having invaded Scotland, he gave them battle on the banks of the little river 
Sark, in Annandale, and defeated them with very considerable slaughter. In 1449 
James married Mary, daughter of Arnold, duke of Gelderland. The character of the 
king appears to have been much strengthened after his marriage. Like most of the 
Stuarts, he possessed great animal courage; he seems also to have possessed much of his 
father’s clearness of perception in framing laws, and of his energy in enforcing their 
observation. Chafing under the sway of Douglas, he resolved to assert his independence. 
Crichton, who had previously contrived to make terms for himself, was constituted the 
royal adviser. Douglas, driven from power, formed an alliance with the earl of Craw- 
ford. By the union of these two powerful nobles, it seemed that the royal authority in 
Scotland had virtually become extinct. James had recourse to treachery; he invited 
Douglas to visit him at Stirling castle, where, picking a quarrel with him, he murdered 
the earl with his own hand. But the power of the Douglas family was not yet broken. 
Through the aid of the house of York, then dominant in England, and by the martial 
influence of his name, the heir of the murdered earl was enabled to raise the standard of 
rebellion at the head of an army of 40,000 men. But James, listening to the wise advice 
of his councilor Kennedy, soon succeeded in quelling this insurrection. Douglas was 
compelled to flee; and his lands were granted to the earl of Angus. In 1460, from causes 
not clearly known, James infringed an existing truce with England, by laying siege to 
the castle of Roxburgh, then in the hands of the English. While he was standing beside 
one of the rudely made cannons of that time, the gun burst, and a fragment striking 
him, produced almost immediate death. THe died in the 29th year of his age, and 24th 
of his reign. 


JAMES III., King of Scotland (1460-88), was the son of James II. and Mary of Gel. 
derland, and was b. in 1458. On the death of his father, the government appears to 
have been conducted by his mother, guided by the wisdom of bishop Kennedy. On 
the death of the latter in 1465, the young king fell into the hands of lord Boyd and his 
family. In 1467 so great influence had they acquired, that James gave his sister in 
marriage to sir Thomas Boyd, son of lord Robert, sir Thomas being at the same time 
created earl of Arran. On the king’s marriage, however, in 1469, with Margaret of 
Denmark, power changed hands: lord Boyd was obliged to flee, and even Arran was 
driven into exile; in which condition he died. In 1474 his widow married lord Hamil- 
ton; of which marriage were born James, created earl of Arran in 1508, and Elizabeth, 
who married Matthew, earl of Lennox. James was all his life under the influence of 
favorites. Conspicuous among these was a man named Cochran, originally a mason. 
Through his means the duke of Albany, brother of James, was forced to flee from the 
kingdom, having been charged with witchcraft; while the earl of Mar, also a brother of 
the king, was actually put to death on the same absurd accusation. The rule of 
Cochran and other low-born favorites became intolerable to the haughty Scotch nobility. 
Disputes having arisen with England, and an English force having advanced on Berwick, 
James put himself at the head of an army to oppose the invaders. Angus, Crawford, 
Argyle, and others resolved to profit by this opportunity to rid themselves of the obnox- 
ious favorite. They met in council to deliberate upon their plans. It was on this occasion 
that Angus acquired his well-known sobriquet of ‘‘ Bell the Cat.” The result was that 
Cochran and five other of the leading favorites were seized and summarily hanged. 
The king himself was imprisoned within the castle of Edinburgh. The banished duke 
of Albany had joined the English army. On a treaty being made, he was, by some 
unknown means, restored to his brother’s favor. He did not long hold it, however. 
In 1487 Margaret of Denmark died. James’s love of pursuits which, for the age in 
which he lived, were intellectual, brought upon him the contempt of a warlike and 
illiterate nobility—a contempt on which the weakness of his moral character imposed 
no check. <A conspiracy, whose origin is obscure, ended ina rebellion, having for its 
avowed object the dethronement of the king. Many of the peers, however, remained 
loyal, so that James was enabled to put himself at the head of a considerable force. 
But, mainly through the cowardice of the king, the royal army was defeated at Sauchie, 
June 18, 1488. James escaped from the field; but he was afterwards discovered by one 
of the rebels, and murdered. He died at the age of 36. 


JAMES IV., King of Scotland (1488-1513), was the son of James III. and Margaret of 
Denmark, and was b. March 17, 1472. A movement, headed by the earl of Lennox, 
having for its object the subversion of the new government, was soon quelled; and the 
rule of the young king gave promise of being both vigorous and popular. The avarice 
of the preceding reign was followed by a profusion which conciliated the nobles; while 
the king’s personal beauty and open manner won the hearts of the people. The naval 
exploits of sir Andrew Wood of Largo, in the beginning of this reign, are worthy of 
note. With a greatly inferior force he twice defeated the English; on one occasion 
capturing as many as five of their ships of war. Instead of avenging this defeat by 
force of arms, Henry VII., then reigning in England, wisely resolved to endeavor to 
win Scotland by conciliation and policy. He proposed a marriage between James and _ 
his daughter Margaret; but his wise schemes were for a long time frustrated by the gold 
and intrigue of the king of France. But at length the prudence of Henry prevailed, 
and in 1503 James married Margaret of England. By atreaty then entered into between 
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England and Scotland, the first peace since 1332 was established between the two coun. 
tries. The king of England saw what none of his predecessors had been able to see— 
that he could easily gain by policy what it was hopeless to attempt to seize by force, 
Had he lived longer, a lasting amity might have been established between the two coun- 
tries; but his son and successor was even hotter and more headstrong than James him- 
self. The English treaty was followed by a period of almost unexampled peace and 
prosperity; but by the death of Henry VII., in 1509, all this fair prospect was destroyed. 
It was not, however, until Henry VIII. had been two years on the throne that a rupture 
took place between the two kings. James had demanded reparation for an alleged out- 
rage on the Scottish flag; Henry had returned a contemptuous answer. He had further 
irritated the Scotch king by countenancing certain English border chieftains who had 
been accessory to the murder of sir Robert Ker; he had also declined to deliver a legacy 
of jewels bequeathed to queen Margaret by her father. Long and angry negotiations 
followed, which ended in James’s rash and fatal invasion of England in the summer of 
1518. The disastrous battle of Flodden (q.v.) was fought Sept. 9 of that year. The 
body of James was found on the field after the battle. He died in the 41st year of his 
age, and 26th of his reign. 


JAMES V., King of Scotland (1513-42); was the son of JamesIV. and Margaret of 
England. He was b. at Linlithgow, April 10, 1512. The period of his long minority 
is one of the gloomiest in Scottish history. Such was the lawless state of the country 
that it was impossible to pass from one place to another except in armed companies. 
The duke of Albany was chosen regent by the parliament, but his government was 
almost powerless, owing chiefly to the jealousy and enmity of the earl of Angus, who 
had married the queen-mother. Ultimately, Angus prevailed, and the duke retired to 
France. Fora while the Angus branch of the Douglas family ruled Scotland in the 
same manner as the elder branch had ruled it in the beginning of the reign of James II. 
When in his seventeenth year, the king, resolved no longer to brook the authority of 
the earl, escaped from his custody. Angus and his family were banished and their 
estates declared forfeited. In 1536 James visited the court of France; and, Jan. 1, 
1537, he was married to Magdalen, daughter of Francis I. This amiable queen 
lived for but a few weeks; and in the same year Tames was again married. His second 
wife was Mary of Lorraine, daughter of the duke of Guise. Henry VIII. having 
declared his independence of the pope, became desirous that his nephew should follow 
his example; but James remained true to his ancestial faith. The king had two sons 
by Mary of Guise, but they both died in infancy, within a few days of each other—an 
event which seems to have greatly affected the mind of James. With the view of gain- 
ing his nephew over to his ecclesiastical views, Henry proposed that they should have 
an interview at York. He actually went to that city, and remained in it for six days, 
expecting the arrival of James, who never came. This piece of real or fancied neglect 
greatly enraged Henry. In 1542, the English having made an incursion across the bor- 
der, were attacked and defeated with great loss by the earls of Huntly and Home. To 
avenge this defeat Henry sent the duke of Norfolk into Scotland with an army of 
20,000 men. 

Negotiations for peace having failed, James raised an army of 30,000 men to oppose 
Norfolk. The spread of the reformation had now begun to divide the kingdom, the 
nobles being mostly on the reformed side, while the king sided with the clergy. When 
the Scottish army had reached Fala, news arrived of Norfolk’s retreat. The nobles, 
actuated either by disloyalty, or by thoughts of Flodden, declined to follow the king in 
an invasion of England, upon which he was bent. While this controversy was pend- 
ing between James and the nobles, a report arose that Oliver Sinclair, a royal favorite, 
had been appointed to the chief command. The army became a scene of tumult and 
disorder. While in this disorganized state it was attacked by Dacre and Musgrave, 
two English leaders, at the head of 800 men. The Scotch were utterly routed. This 
dishonor to his arms seems quite to have broken the heart of James. He shut himself 
up in Falkland palace, where he died, Dec. 18, 1542, seven days after the birth of his 
unfortunate daughter Mary, in the 31st year of his age, and 30th of his reign. 


JAMES VI. of Scotland. See JAmss I. of England. 
JAMES VII. of Scotland. See JAmzs II. of England. 
JAMES, FRANCIS EDWARD STEWART. See STEWART, THE FAMILY OF, 


JAMES, GEORGE PAYNE RAINSFORD, a fecund and popular novelist, was b. in Lon- 
don in 1801, and commenced the career of authorship at an early age. Before he 
reached the age of 17, he wrote seven eastern tales, entitled The String of Pearls; but 
the first work that bore the author’s name was Azchelieu, which appeared in 1825, 
From this period till his death, which occurred June 9, 1860, in Venice, where he 
held (since 1858) the office of British consul, his publications were, we might almost 
say, incessant. The principal are Darnley; De [’ Orme; Philip Augustus; Henry Master- 
ton; and Mary of Burgundy. He also composed some poetry, and several historical 
works of a biographical kind, such as Charlemagne; The Black Prince; and Richard 
Ceur de Iion, James’s writings are cheerful and pleasant in spirit, but his notions of 
the romantic, whether in scenery or character, are entirely conventional, and are apt to 
make quick-witted readers smile at the juvenility of the author’s fancy. 
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JAMES, Henry, born Albany, 1811; pursued his studies at Union college and after- 
wards at Princeton. eae his travels in Europe he became interested in the views 
promulgated by Robert Sandeman, whose work, Letters on Theron and Aspasia, he had 
edited for the American press. His religious views were peculiar, in that while he 
denied the doctrine of the Trinity he advocated belief in the deity of Christ. He made 
the acquaintance of Swedenborg, whose writings exercised a potent influence over his 
mind. In 1849 he delivered a series of lectures in New York, on Moralism and Chris- 
tianity, which he afterwards collected and published in book form. In 1852 he delivered 
a second course of lectures, all of them inculcating the same views, namely the intrinsic 
difference between morality and religion in their relation to human existence. Among 
his works are Lectures and Miscellanies; The Church of Christ not an Ecclesiasticism,; The 
Nature of Hvil; Christianity the Logic of Creation; Substance and Shadow; and The Secret 
of Swedenborg. He d, 1882. é 


JAMES, Henry, an American novelist and essayist, son of Henry James (q.v.) noticed 
above, was born in New York city, April 15, 1843. From 1854 to 1860 he resided abroad 
with his parents ; from 1860-66 at Newport, R. I., and for a few years after at Cambridge, 
Mass., where he entered the Harvard law school in 1862, but did not graduate. In 
1869 he returned to Europe, residing chiefly in Italy and England, and finally made 
London his home. He began his literary career about 1865, by contributing fiction to 
The Galaxy, a magazine published in New York, and subsequently merged in Seribner’s 
Monthly, and in 1871 published his first novel, Watch and Ward, inthe Atlantic Monthly. 
Roderick Hudson (1875) was the first of his extended novels, which now began to appear 
in rapid succession, nearly all of them of considerable length and contrasting American 
and European life and character. Theseinclude Zhe Passionate Pilgrim ; The American 
(1877) ; The Huropeans (1878); Daisy Miller (1879), dramatized in 18838 without success ; 
An International Episode (1879); A Bundle of Letters; Confidence; The Diary of a 
Man of Fifty (1880) ; Washington Square; The Portrait of a Lady (1881); The Siege of 
London ; Pension Beaurepas; The Point of View (1888); Lady Barberina; Georgi- 
anna’s Reasons; A New England Winter; The Author of Beltraffio (1885); The Bos- 
tonians (1886); The Princess Casamassima (1886); The Aspern Papers (1888); A 
London Life (1889); The Tragic Muse (1890); The Pupil (1891). His purely descriptive 
works include Zransatlantic Sketches (1875); Portraits of Places, and A Little Tour in 
France (1884) ; those devoted to literary criticism and biography: French Poets and 
Novelists (1878) ; Hawthorne, in the English ‘‘ Men of Letters” series (1879) and Partial 
Portraits (1886). His writings show careful training and delicate literary workman- 
ship, but with their undeniable excellences, they have been criticised for lack of bal- 
ance and perspective in characterization, and his novels, by their verbosity and slow 
movement have remained unknown to the masses, who demand stirring incident. See 
the essay on this author by William D. Howells, Century Magazine (Nov., 1882). His 
later works include Embarrassments and The Other House (both 1896). 


JAMES, THOMAS, abt. 1593-1635; explorer. In 1631 he undertook the search for the 
n.w. passage at the instance of a company of London merchants, and was accompanied 
by Luke Fox, the originator of the scheme. Leaving Deptford May 5, they reached 
Hudson’s bay, June 22, and proceeded northward until Aug., 1632, when they feund 
their passage blocked by ice in 654° n. lat. He named the southern portion of Hudson 
bay James’s bay, and discovering land to the w., called it New Wales. Returning to 
London, he published The Strange and Dangerous Voyage of Captain Thomas James in the 
Northern Seas, for the Discovery of a North-west Passage to the South Sea, 


JAMES, THomAs LEMUEL, b. Utica, N. Y., 1831; became a printer, afterwards a 
journalist; edited the Mudison Co. Journal for some years; was appointed inspector of 
customs in the New York custom house, 1861; dep. collector, 1869; postmaster of New 
York, 1872; and postmaster-gen. under Pres. Garfield, 1881; and became a bank presi- 
dent in New York in 1882. 


JAMES, WILLIAM, M.D., elder son of Rev. Henry James; b. New York city, 1842; 
studied at Harvard University, first in Lawrence Scientific School, and subsequently in 
the medical school, graduating in 1869; made assistant professor of physiology in Harvard 
College in 1876; and professor of psychology in 1881. He has edited his father’s literary re- 
mains (1884), written important psychological works, and contributed to many periodicals. 


JAMES CITY, a co. in s.e. Virginia, bounded by three rivers, the James, the York, 
and the Chickahominy; 140 sq. m.; pop.’90, 5648. Co. seat, Williamsburg. 


JAMES, EPISTLE OF (sce JAmEs), is strongly attested as genuine by being in the 
Syriac version of the New Testament, made about the close of the 1st c. and in use near the 
region where the apostle James and his first readers lived. There are probabie allusions 
also to it in the writings of Clement, who, about the same time, was bishop of Rome, and 
in those of Hermes of the 2d century. Origen, in the 8d c., and Athanasius in the 4th, 
quote it as genuine. Eusebius, in the 4th, classes it among the writings not unanimously 
received; says that some even regarded it as spurious, yet testifies that it was used by 
most of the churches; and in other passages, quoting it without hesitation, he speaks of 
it as Scripture, and of its author as the holy apostle. Jerome, in the same century, says 
that James wrote an epistle, which some regarded as the work of another person who 
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had appended to it the apostle’s name, but that gradually, as time advanced, its authority 
was established. When, in 397, the council of Carthage acknowledged it as canonical, it 
had become almost universally acceptable to the churches boti: of the east and the west. 
At the reformation, Luther at first, in the ardor of his zeal for the doctrine of justification 
by faith, misapprehending the epistle as though it contradicted the teachings of Paul, 
called it ‘‘strawy;” but afterwards in his mature judgment, perceiving that the contra- 
diction was only apparent, he acknowledged its authority. The appearance of contra- 
diction between Paul and James, on which so much stress has been laid, results from 
disregarding the different points at which their views otf faith and works were taken. 
Paul first speaks of Abraham in his unrenewed state; James speaks of him after his 
experience of divine grace: Paul describes justification as the act of God; James looks 
on it as manifested to men: Paul declares that works wrought without faith are insuf- 
ficient to procure it; James affirms that works wrought in faith are necessary to manifest 
it: Paul looks at Abraham’s faith when first exercised and as known to God: James 
regards it after it had had its ultimation in works that were visible to men. In other 
passages of Paul’s writings, where his point of view is the same as that of James, he 
agrees perfectly with him, declaring it impossible that genuine faith should be without 
the fruit of good works, and bringing forward the works of Abraham and Rahab as the 
fruits of their faith, precisely as James does. 

Analysis.—Part I. chap. i. exhorts Christians to practice joyful patience under 
trials; to seek wisdom from God with unwavering faith; to rejoice in poverty, because 
of the exaltation which the gospel confers; and in wealth, because of the discipline 
which it supplies; to remember that God is the author of nothing evil, but of everything 
good; to receive the word of God promptly and humbly, reducing it to practice, and 
under its guidance, persevering in a benevolent and pure life. Part IT. (ii—v. 6) censures 
the exhibition, in Christian assemblies, of greater respect for the rich than for the poor; 
declares that all profession of faith, however confident, which does not lead to good 
works is only a pretense which cannot justify a sinner; denounces ungoverned and mal- 
evolent speech as a source of great evils and in glaring contrast to the pure and peaceful 
wisdom which, coming from above, manifests itself in benevolent words and deeds; and 
condemns strife, immorality, pride, reckless pursuit of pecuniary gain, oppression of the 
poor, and luxurious living, as bringing the punitive judgment of God. Part III. (v. 7-20) 
exhorts again to patient waiting for the coming of the Lord, encouraged by the remem- 
brance of the prophets and especially of Job; to reverent and careful speech; to con- 
fession and prayer, commended by the example of Elijah who, with a nature like that 
of other men, obtained signal answers to his prayers; and to zealous efforts for the con- 
version of transgressors, animated by the joyful hope of saving souls from death. 

JAMES ISLAND, one of the sea-is!land chain, famous for cotton; constitutes a town- 
ship in Charleston co., S. C.; s. of Charleston city. Here, as was the case with all the 
islands in Charleston harbor, occurred many important incidents of the war between the 
states. Pop. ’90, 2915. 


JAMESON, Mrs. ANNA, an English authoress, b. in Dublin, May 19, 1797. She was 
the daughter of Mr. Murphy, a painter, and was married in 1827 to a Mr. Jameson, a 
barrister, but soon after separated from her husband, and devoted herself to literature. 
She died March 17, 1860. Her principal works are: Diary of an Ennuyée (1826); Loves 
of the Poets (1829); Characteristics of Shakespeare's Women (1882); Memoirs of the Early 
Italian Painters, ete. (1845); Sacred and Legendary Art (1848); Legends of the Monastic 
Orders (1850); Legends of the Madonna (1852); Commonplace Book of Thoughts, Memories, 
Fancies (1854); and The Seriptural and Legendary History of our Lord, as represented in 
Christian Art (1860). ; 

In all her writings, Mrs. Jameson evinces a fine fancy, a delicate, womanly perception 
of the beautiful, and a genuine poetic enthusiasm. The Memoirs of the Life of Mrs. 
Jameson appeared in 1878. 

JAMESON or JAMESONE, GrorRGE, an eminent Scotch portrait-painter, called by 
Walpole the Van Dyck of Scotland, was born at Aberdeen about 1586. Of his early history 
nothing is known. He was at Antwerp in 1616, studying under Rubens, had Van Dyck 
as a fellow-pupil, and returned to Scotland in 1628. He was first patronized by sir Colin 
Campbell of Glenorchy, for whom he painted many portraits of the kings and queens 
of Scotland; among others, ‘‘ Robert Bruce” and ‘‘ David Bruce.” His great talents 
being at once acknowledged, he was largely patronized by the nobility, and in 1633 
Charles I. sat to him. He died at Edinburgh in 1644. Though the pupil of Rubens 
and associate of Van Dyck, his productions bear very little resemblance to those of 
either of these great masters; distinguished for their clearness of outline, delicacy and 
softness of shading and beauty of color, they have neither the richness of the former 
nor the vigor of the latter. Though celebrated only as a portrait-painter, he has left 
numerous historical, miniature, and landscape pieces. His productions are very numer- 
ous; the largest collection of them is in the possession of the earl of Breadalbane, and 
many others of the Scotch nobility possess paintings by him; there are also several in 
the halls of the university of Aberdeen. 
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JAMESON, LEANDER STARR, M.D., b. in Edinburgh, 1853; educated at London Uni- 
versity. He was administrator of Rhodesia, S. A., under the British South Africa 
Company from 1891 to 1895. He raided the Transvaal and was defeated by the Boers 
on Jan. Ist, 1896, and surrendered to them the next day. He was taken to England, 
tried, and sentenced to 10 months’ imprisonment, but released in December, 1896, 


JAMESON, RoseERrt, distinguished as a naturalist, was b. at Leith, July 11, 1772, and 
d. in Edinburgh, April 28, 1854. Although originally intended for the medical pro- 
fession, Jameson’s strongly-manifested love for the study of animals and plants early 
led him to devote himself to various branches of natural history. After having given 
evidence of considerable ability and indefatigable industry in various able memoirs, he 
went in 1800 to Freyberg, to study under Werner. He was elected in 1804 to the chair 
of natural history in the university of Edinburgh; and during the term of his professor- 
ship, numbered among his students many of the best naturalists of the present day. In 
1808 he founded the Wernerian society of Edinburgh; and in 1809 brought out his He- 
ments of Geognosy, in which he gave a comprehensive exposition of the Neptunian theory 
as it had been modified by Werner. In 1819 he founded, in concert with sir David 
Brewster, the Hdinburgh Philosophical Journal, and in 1826 the Hdinburgh New Philo- 
sophical Journal, of which he continued to be the editor till his death. His principal 
works, in addition to those we have already mentioned, are A System of Mineralogy 
(1804); A Mineralogical Description of the County of Dumbarton (1805), which was intended 
to have been the first of a series of similar works on all the counties of Scotland; Man- 
ual of Minerals and Mountain Rocks, etc. (1821); and Hlements of Mineralogy (1837). The 
natural history museum of the university of Edinburgh was largely indebted to the care 
and skill of Jameson, for besides having carefully arranged its collections, which had 
been almost created by his own donations and those of a few other scientific men, he 
obtained, by his representations to government, an annual grant for its maintenance. 
He was a fellow of almost all the learned societies of Europe. 


JAMES RIVER, an important river of North America, formed by the union of the 
Jackson and Cowpasture streams, rises near the middle of Virginia, and has its entire 
course in that state. It flows in an e.s.e. direction, passing Lynchburg and Richmond; 
and widening into an estuary for the last 60 m. of its course, it falls into the Atlantic at 
the southern extremity of Chesapeake bay. It is 450 m. in length, and is navigable to 
Richmond, 150 m. from its mouth. Its chief tributaries are the Appomattox on the 
right, and the Chickahominy on the left bank, made historical by the battles of 1862. 
It was at Jamestown, 32 m. from the mouth of this river, that the first English settle- 
ment in America was formed, 1607. By the James river and Kanawha canal, which 
extends westward along the upper course of the river, from Richmond to beyond the 
Blue ridge, the navigation of the James is carried into the center of Virginia. 


JAMES, SAINT, Liruray or. See Lirurey. 


JAMES’S BAY, a southerly arm of Hudson’s bay, extends in lat. from 51° to 55° n., and 
in long. from 79° to 82° 30’ west. It is so beset with islands, that its navigation is more 
dangerous than that of the other divisions of the same inland sea. Near its southern 
extremity is situated Moose factory, the most important station, next to York factory, 
of the Hudson’s bay company on the coast. 


JAMES’S POWDER is a patent medicine discovered by a Dr. Robert James, who was 
admitted as a licentiate of the College of Physicians in 1765, and died in 1776, aged 73. 
The fame that he might otherwise have acquired was tarnished by his patenting his 
“‘fever powders,” and still more by his falsifying the specification to such an extent as 
to render it impossible to prepare the powder from his directions. Hence the compound 
powder of antimony has been substituted for it in the British pharmacopeias. From 
the analysis of the patent medicine, for which one or two London chemists assert that 
they have the true original prescription, it appears to consist of more than 50 per cent 
of triphosphate of lime, which must be altogether inert as an antifebrile medicine; of 
from 35 to 45 per cent of antimonious acid, and a little antimonite of lime and teroxide 
of antimony. ‘The pharmacopeceial preparation very closely resembles it. Both James’s 
powder (prescribed under the title of pulvis Jacobi veri) and antimonial powder are very 
uncertain in their operation, at one time possessing considerable activity, and at another 
being almost inert. Hither may be prescribed in doses of about 5 grains, as a sudorific 
in fevers and rheumatic affections, and may be given alone, or in combination with a 
few grains of calomel. 


JAMES TOWN, the chief place and only sea-port of St. Helena (q.v.). 


JAMESTOWN, city in Chautauqua co., N. Y.; on Chautauqua lake and the Jamestown 
and Lake Erie and the Erie railroads; 69 miles s.w. of Buffalo. It is especially noted as 
the seat of the Chautauqua system of education (see CHAUTAUQUA). The city is in an 
agricultural region, and has large manufacturing interests, including several worsted 
mills, numerous furniture and lounge factories, axe and furnace works, foundry, sliding 
blind and bedstead factories, and lumber manufactories, There are electric lights and 
street railroads, the Holly system of waterworks, several national and state banks and 
trust companies, more than 20 churches, and a number of daily and weekly periodicals. 
The city contains a union school and collegiate institute, Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion hospital, and the James Prendergast public and high school and Y. M. C. A. 
libraries. Pop. ’90, 16,038. 
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JAMESTOWN, the site of the settlement made in Virginia in 1607, the first in the 
United States by English settlers. At that time it was a promontory extending into 
the James river, but the action of the water has since made it an island, while the oniy 
remains of the original settkement are comprised in the ruins of the church, fort, and a 
few houses. The colony numbered 107 persons, under Bartholomew Gosnold, Christo- 
pher Newport, and the celebrated Capt. John Smith; and was recruited in the succeed- 
ing years by new accessions, until, in 1619, it was a large and flourishing settlement, 
with a house of burgesses, the first appearance of an English legislative body in Ameri- 
ean history. During the Bacon rebellion of 1676, Jamestown was burned, and it was 
then suffered to remain in ruins. Gen. Wayne and lord Cornwallis fought an engage- 
ment here in 1781. The seat of government was removed to Williamsburg (q.v.). 


JAMI (ABDERRAHMAN-BEN-AHMED), d. 1492; a Persian poet who is called after the 
place of his birth, Jami, in Khorassen. His writings are mystical, and he was always 
in high favor with the sultans of Herat, which was his place of residence. He was the 
author of many learned works in prose as well as verse, some of which have been pre- 
served and translated into various European languages. 


JAMIESON, Rev. JoHN, D.D., a meritorious Scotch scholar, was b. in Glasgow, March 
8, 1759, studied for the ministry, and in 1781 was ordained pastor of a congregation at 
Forfar, in connection with the Antiburgher Secession body. In 1797 he was translated 
to Edinburgh, where he died July 12, 1838. Jamieson’s reputation as a man of letters 
rests on his Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Language (1808-9), of which he pub- 
lished an abridgment in 1818, and to which he added a supplement in 1825. It isa 
work of great industry, and very considerable value as a collection of Scotch words, 
phrases, customs, etc.; but it possesses little critical or philological merit, according to 
the present standard. His preliminary dissertation on the ‘‘ Origin of the Scots’ Lan- 
guage” is an elaborate but unsuccessful attempt to prove that the Scottish language is 
really the Pictish language; and that the Picts were not Celts, but Scandinavian Goths. 
Among Jamieson’s other performances may be mentioned, An Historical Account of the 
Ancient Culdees of Iona (1811); Hermes Scythicus, or the Radical Affinities of the Greek and 
Latin Languages to the Gothic (1814); An Historical Account of the Royal Palaces of Scot- 
Heh an edition of Barbour’s poem, The Bruce (1820); and Blind Harry’s Sir William 

allace. 


JAMU’, a t. and fort in the n. of the Punjab, is in lat. 32° 44’ n., and long. 74° 54 
east. It stands, amid the more southerly mountains of the Himalayas, on both banks of 
an affluent of the Chenab, the town on the right side, and the fort on the left. It con- 
tains 91, 34,500 inhabitants. 


JANAUSCHEK, Fanny, b. Prague, Bohemia, 18380. She was devoted to the stage 
from childhood, and in her earliest years gave evidences of artistic talent. Her career 
as an actress began with much success at Cologne. From 1848 to 1860 she appeared 
in the principal cities of Germany. In 1867 she came to the United States, playing in 
New York and other cities, but exclusively in the German language. She was greatly 
pleased with the country, and determined to play here in English, which she did during 
the season of 1873-74, and in later years. She is an actress of great power, but lacks the 
finer touches of her art. She returned to Europe in 1878. 


JANES, EpMUND STONER, D.D., 1807-76: b. Mass.; was educated in Conn., and 
studied for the bar, but became a Methodist itinerant minister, receiving his appoint- 
ment at the Philadelphia conference of 1830. He advanced with great rapidity, preaching 
in Philadelphia and New York, and in 1840 became financial secretary of the American 
Bible society. In 1844 he was elected a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal church. At 
the time of his death Dr. Janes was the senior bishop of his church. 


JANESVILLE, city and co. seat of Rock co., Wis.; on the Rock river and the Chicago 
and Northwestern, and the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul railroads; 71 miles w.s.w. 
of Milwaukee. It is built on gradually ascending ground, is in a rich farming region, 
and was founded about 1836 and chartered as a city in 1853. It contains the state school 
for the blind, city hospital, Palmer hospital, public library, Y. M. C. A. building, several 
public parks, a number of bridges, electric light and street railroad plants, national and 
state banks, and private waterworks. The manufactures include cotton goods, hosiery, 
furniture, shoes, tobacco, and agricultural implements. Pop. ’90, 10,836. 


JANET, PAvL, b. Paris, 1823; a prolific and learned writer. He was for some time 
lecturer on philosophy at Bourges and Strasburg, and became professor of the history of 
philosophy at the Sorbonne, 1864. He represents the modern French philosophic school, ~ 
advocating the principles of Cousin and promoting the freedom of examination de- 
manded by recent psychologists. He was elected to the French academy in 1864. His 
latest works are Histoire de la Philosophie, with M. G. Séailles, 1887; a centenary history 
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of the French Revolution, 1889; Za Philosophie de Lamennais, 1890. He is an officer of 
the Legion of Honor. . 


JANIN, JULES GABRIEL, a very clever French critic, was born at St. Etienne, in the 
department of Loire, Feb. 16, 1804, studied at the college Louis-le-Grand in Paris 
and addicted himself to journalism atan cariy period. His wonderful piquancy of style, 
his airy grace of sentiment and wit, and his dashing paradoxes of criticism, were greatly 
relished by his countrymen; so much so, indeed, that Janin, without fear of ridicule, 
was able to dub himself le Prince de la Critique. For many years he made and destroyed 
literary reputations in the columns of the Journal des Débats. He also wrote a good 
many novels, tales, narratives of tours, etc., among which may be mentioned L’ Ane 
mort et la jeune Kemme guillotinée; Contes fantastiques; Contes nouveaua; Voyage de Victor 
Ogier en Orient; Les Catacombs; La Bretagne historique, etc.; Voyage de Paris d@ la Mer; 
and Les Symphonies de l Hiver. Wewas made a member of the French academy in 1870, 
and died in June, 1874. 

JA’NINA, or YANINA, a city of Turkey, capital of a vilayet of the same name form- 
ing the southern half of Albania, is situated on the s.w. bank of the lake of Janina. 
The lake of Janina, called by the ancients Pambotis, consists of two portions connected 
by two channels. Its extreme length is about 12 miles and its greatest breadth about 
3 miles. Population, 20,000, mostly Greeks. 


JAN'IZARIES (Jenz-tsher?, new soldiers), a Turkish military force, originally formed 
by the Osmanli sultan Orkhan, about 1330,.of young Christian prisoners compelled to 
embrace Mohammedanism; and more perfectly organized by sultan Amurath I. after 
1362, when the number was raised to about 10,000, and especial privileges were con- 
ferred on them. They were for some time recruited from Christian prisoners, but 
their privileges soon induced many young Turks to seek admission into their body. 
There were two classes of janizaries, one regularly organized, dwelling in barracks in 
Constantinople and a few other towns, and whose number at one time amounted to 
60,000, but was afterwards reduced to 25,000; and the other composed of irregular 
troops, called jamaks, scattered throughout all the towns of the empire, and amounting 
in number to 300,000 or 400,000. At the head of the whole janizary force was the aga 
of the janizaries, whose power was limited only by the danger of revolt, and extended 
to life and death. The janizaries were always ready to break out into deeds of violence 
if their pay or perquisites were withheld. In times of peace they acted as a police 
force. They served on foot; generally formed the reserve of the Turkish army, and 
were noted for the wild impetuosity of their attack. The sultan’s body-guard was 
formed of them. The janizaries, however, soon began to be very unruly; and their 
history abounds in conspiracies, assassinations of sultans, viziers, agas, etc., and 
atrocities of every kind; so that, by degrees, they became more dangerous to the sultans 
than any foreign enemies. The attempts of the sultans to reform or dissolve them were 
always unsuccessful, till sultan Mahmoud II., in 1826, being opposed in some of his 
measures by the janizaries in Constantinople, displayed the flag of the prophet, and 
succeeded in arousing on his own behalf the fanatical zeal of other portions of his 
troops. The janizaries, deserted by their aga and other principal officers, who remained 
faithful to the sultan, were defeated and their barracks burned, when 8,000 of them 
perished in the flames. A proclamation of June 17, 1826, declared the janizary force 
forever dissolved. All opposition was defeated with bloodshed. Not fewer than 
15,000 were executed, and more than 20,000 were banished. 


JANKO KEYBOARD, a keyboard for the pianoforte, invented by Paul von Janko of 
Hungary. This was introduced to the English public in 1888 and in New York in 
October, 1890. The Janko keyboard consists of six rows, or banks of keys, placed in a 
semicircle and presenting a fan-like appearance. Hach note has three different keys, one 
lower than the other and attached to a key lever, so that each key may be struck in three 
different rows. Six parallel rows of whole tone intervals are thus produced. The key- 
board slants, the keys are rounded on both sides, and the sharps and flats are distin- 
guished by black bands. Janko claims a freer use of the fingers than w*h the accepted 
keyboard. By reason of the many rows, the hand can maintain its natural position 
with the long fingers on the upper notes, and the shorter ones on the lower. All scales 
and chords have uniform fingering, the relative position being the same in all keys, and 
the only necessary change is to raise or lower the entire hand. The octave is brought 
within the stretch of the sixth on the ordinary keyboard, and half tones may be played 
legato with one finger. The new keyboard can be adapted to any pianoforte, grand, 
upright or square, without harm to the instrument. Chromatic scales in thirds, sixths, 
and octaves can be executed with great facility, and the inventor supposes that in the 
future many new effects will be produced through his keyboard in pianoforte playing. 

JANKOVACZ, a t, of the Austrian empire, in the co. of Bacs, 81 m. s.s.e. from Pesth. 
The surrounding country is level and fertile. Pop. 9,100. 

JAN MAY’EN’S LAND, an island in the Arctic ocean, first seen by the English navi- 
gator Henry Hudson, but named after a Dutch navigator, by whom it was rediscovered 
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in 1611. It lies between Iceland and Spitzbergen and is the northernmost known 
voleanic land. Its highest point is the volcano of Beerenberg, 6,640 ft. high, a conical, 
snow-covered mountain, from which flames and smoke have been seen to proceed, and 
the sides of which exhibit immense glaciers and frozen waterfalls. An interesting 
account of the island is to be found in lord Dufferin’s Letters from High Latitudes. 


JANOW, Marrutas von, d. 1894; son of a Bohemian knight and one of the most 
distinguished reformers before the reformation. Of his early history little is known. 
He was educated at the university of Prague, and spent six years at the university of 
Paris. When quite young he was celebrated for his theological learning. Visiting 
Rome he was appointed in 1881 prebendary at Prague and confessor of Charles IL., 
continuing to perform the duties of the office until his death. Though not an eloquent 
preacher, he was a man of spiritual power, and by his writings did much to purify the 
church from its corruptions. His works contain the germ of those Christian principles 
which were unfolded by Huss, and later in Germany by Luther. In his book De 
regulis Veteris et Novi Testamenti, he portrays the corruption of the church in all its 
parts, and explains the causes of it. He tries everything by the divine word, rejecting 
the authority of human tradition and papal decretals, and severely arraigning the 
conduct of bishops and priests. His writings show that he took higher ground than 
Waldhausen and Milicz, the forerunners of Huss, and that he was in fact the Wycliffe 
of the Bohemian church. The pope declared him guilty of heretical teaching, and he 
was compelled to leave Prague. In 1410, 16 years after his death, his writings were 
burned with those of Wycliffe. 

JANS, ANNEKE, b. Holland, abt. 1595; d. 1663; came to the United States with her 
husband, Roeloff Jansen, 1630. In 1636 they obtained, jointly, a grant of 62 acres of 
Iand, now in possession of Trinity Church, New York, which extends along the w. 
side of Broadway from Warren st. to the line of Christopher st. Her husband died, and 
Anneke married Everardus Bogardus, who left her a widow for the second time, 
1647, In 1654, she obtained a patent of the farm in her own name, and subsequently 
removed to Albany, and died there, leaving 8 children, 4 by each husband. For a 
century past, their descendants have maintained a claim to the above described prop- 
erty and have intermittently threatened to bring proceedings against Trinity Church. 

JANSEN, CoRNELIUS, a celebrated divine, b. of humble parentage in 1585, at Akkoi, 
near Leerdam, in Holland, from whom the sect of Jansenists derives its name. He was 
nephew of the well-known biblical commentator, and bishop of Ghent, of the same 
name. The studies of Jansen were divided between Utrecht, Louvain, and Paris, 
Having obtained a professorship at Bayonne, he devoted himself with all his energy to 
scriptural and patristic studies, especially of the works of St. Augustine. From Bay- 
onne, he returned to Louvain, where, in 1617, he obtained the degree of doctor, was 
appointed lecturer on Scripture, and took a prominent part in the affairs of the university, 
especially in a contest with the Jesuits, on occasion of which he was sent upon a mission 
to the court of Madrid. In 1630 he was appointed to the professorship of Scripture; 
and having distinguished himself by a pamphlet on the war with France, Mars Gallicus, 
he was promoted, in 1636, to the see of Ypres. In this city he died of the plague, May 
6, 1638, just as he had completed his great work, the Augustinus, which proved the 
occasion of a theological controversy,the most important, in its doctrinal, social, and 
even political results, which has arisen since the reformation. Its main object, in which 
it coincided with the scheme of doctrine already condemned in Bajus (q.v.), was to 
prove, by an elaborate analysis of St. Augustine’s works, that the teaching of this father 
against the Pelagians and semi-Pelagians (q.v.), on grace, free-will, and predestination, 
was directly opposed to the teaching of the modern, and especially of the Jesuit schools 
(see Moura), which latter teaching he held to be identical with that of the semi-Pela- 
gians. In the preface he submitted the work to the judgment of the holy see; and on 
its publication, in 1640, being received with loud clamor, especially by the Jesuits, and 
at once referred to Rome for judgment, the Augustinus—together with the antagonist 
publications of the Jesuits—was prohibited by a decree of the inquisition in 1641; in the 
following year, it was condemned as heretical by Urban VILLI. in the bull In Hininentt. 
This bull encountered much opposition in Belgium; and in France, the Augustinus found 
many partisans, who were animated by a doubie feeling, as well of doctrinal predilection 
as of antipathy to the alleged laxity of moral teaching in the schools of the Jesuits, with 
whom the opposition to the Awgustinus was identified (see JESUITS). The most eminent of 
the patrons of the Awgustinus were the celebrated association of scholars and divines 
who formed the community of Port Royal (q.v.), Arnauld, Nicole, Paschal, etc. Never- 
theless, the syndic of the Sorbonne extracted from the Augustinus seven propositions 
(subsequently reduced to five) which were condemned as heretical by Innocent X. in 
1653. Hence arose the celebrated distinction of ‘‘right” and of “fact.” The friends of 
the Augustinus, wnile they admitted that in point of right the five propositions were 
justly condemned as heretical, yet denied that in point of fact these propositions were to 
be found in the Augustinus, at least in the sense imputed to them by the bull. A further 
condemnation was therefore issued by Alexander VII. in 1656, which was rigidly enforced 
in France, and generally accepted; and in 1668 peace was partially restored by Clement 
IX., at least all overt opposition was repressed by the iron rule of Louis XIV. The 
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more rigid Jansenists, however, and at their head Antoine Arnauld, emigrated from 
France, and formed a kind of community in the Low Countries, On the death of 
Arnauld in 1694, the controversy remained in abeyance for some years; but it was 
revived with new acrimony by the well-known dispute on the so-called ‘‘ case of con- 
science,” and still more angrily in the person of the celebrated Quesnel (q.v.), whose 
Moral Reflections on the New Testament, although published with high ecclesiastical 
authority, at various intervals from 1671 till his death, 1710, was denounced to the pope, 
Clement XI., as a text-book of undisguised Jansenism. This pope issued in 1713, in the 
constitution ‘‘ Unigenitus,” a condemnation in mass of 101 propositions extracted from 
the Moral Reflections, which, however, met with great resistance in France. The death 
of Louis XIV. caused a relaxation of the repressive measures. The regent, duke of 
Orleans, was urged to refer the whole controversy to a national council, and the leaders 
of the Jansenist party appealed to a general council. The party thus formed, which 
numbered four bishops and many inferior ecclesiastics, were called, from this circum- 
stance, the appellants. The firmness of the pope, and a change in the policy of the 
regent, brought them into disfavor. An edict was published, June 4, 1720, receiving the 
bull; and even the parliament of Paris, submitted to register it, although with a reserva- 
tion in favor of the liberties of the Gallican church. ‘The appellants for the most part 
submitted, the recusants being visited with severe penalties; and on the accession of the 
new king, Louis XV., the unconditional acceptance of the bull was at length formally 
accomplished, the parliament being compelled to register it in a lz de justice. From this 
time forward, the appellants were rigorously repressed, and a large number emigrated 
to the Netherlands, where they formed a community, with Utrecht as a center. The 
party still remaining in France persisted in their inveterate opposition to the bull, and 
many of them fell into great excesses of fanaticism. See CONVULSIONARIES. 
In one locality alone, Utrecht and its dependent churches, can the sect be said ta 
have had a regular and permanent organization, which dates partly from the forced emi- 
ration of the French Jansenists under Louis XIV., partly from the controversy about 
Brice ey The vicar-apostolic, Peter Codde, having been suspended by Clement XI. in 
1702, the chapter of Utrecht refused to acknowledge the new vicar named in his place, 
and angrily joined themselves to the appellant party in France, many of whom found a 
refuge in Utrecht. At length, in 1723, they elected an archbishop, Cornelius Steen- 
hoven, for whom the form of episcopal consecration was obtained from the French 
bishop Vorlet (titular of Babylon), who had been suspended for Jansenist opinions. A 
later Jansenist archbishop of Utrecht, Meindarts, established Haarlem and Deventer as 
his suffragan sees; and in 1763 a synod was held, which sent its acts to Rome, in recog- 
nition of the primacy of that see, which the church of Utrecht professes to acknowledge. 
Since that time, the formal succession has been maintained, each bishop, on being 
appointed, notifying his election to the pope, and craving confirmation. 'The popes, 
however, have uniformly rejected all advances, except on the condition of the accept- 
ance of the bull Unigenitus, and the recent act of the holy see, in defining as of Catho- 
lic faith the dogma of the immaculate conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, has been 
the occasion of a new protest. ‘The Jansenists of the Utrecht church still number about 
6,000 souls, and are divided over 25 parishes in the dioceses of Utrecht and Haarlem. 
Their clergy are about 30 in number, with a seminary at Amersfoort. The Jansenist 
archbishop of Utrecht has recently consecrated a bishop for the Old Catholic (see D6OL- 
LINGER) community in Germany. 


JANSSENS, CoRNELIS. See JANSEN, CORNELIUS. 


JANSSENS, ABRAHAM, a celebrated Dutch painter, is supposed to have been b. in 
Amsterdam about 1569. Of a thoughtless and excitable disposition, he made himself 
completely miserable by his marriage with a girl of extravagant tastes, and spent his 
latest years in extreme want. The year of his death is unknown. Many churches in 
Flanders possess pictures executed by him; the most famous are the ‘‘ Burying of 
Christ” and a ‘‘Madonna and Child,’ in the church of the Carmelites at Antwerp. 
There are also good specimens of his style in the galleries of Munich, Vienna, Dresden, 
and Berlin. Janssens displayed great vigor in drawing and designing; he was an 
admirable colorist, and he certainly ranks next, among the historical painters of the 
period—though at a considerable distance—to Rubens.—CorNELIS JANSSENS, probably 
born in Flanders, died in Amsterdam in 1665, acquired a reputation as a very fine 
ase of portraits and historical subjects. —Another eminent artist of this name was 

ICTOR HONORIUS JANSSENS (born at Brussels 1664, died there 1739). 


JANTHINA, a genus of gasteropodous mollusks of the order scutibranchiata, and of 
the same family (Aalotide) with ear-shells. 


JANUARY, the first month of the year. It was, among the Romans, held sacred 
to Janus (q.v.), from whom it derived its name, and was added to the calendar along 
with Feb. by Numa. It was not till the 18th c. that January was universally adopted 
by European nations as the jist month of the year, although the Romans considered it 
as such as far back as 251 B.c. 

JA'NUS AnD JANA, two very old Latin divinities, male and female, whose names are 
merely different forms of Dianus (probably the sun), and Diana or Luna (certainly 
the moon). The worship of the former held a high place in the regard of the 
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Romans. In every undertaking his name was first invoked, even before that of Jupiter, 
which is the more singular, as Jupiter was unquestionably the greatest of the Roman 
gods. Perhaps it may be taken as a verification of the tradition, that Janus was the 
oldest of them, and ruled in Italy before any of the others came thither. He pre- 
sided not only over the beginning of the year, but over the beginning of each month, 
each day, and the commencement of all enterprises. On New Year’s day, people made 
each other presents of figs, dates, honey-cakes, sweetmeats, etc., wore a holiday-dress, 
saluted each other kindly, etc. The pious Romans prayed to him every morning, 
whence his name of Matutinus Pater (‘* Father of the Morning”). He is represented, 
with a scepter in his right hand, and a key in his left, sitting on a beaming throne 
(probably a relic of the original, or at least very old, worship of Janus as the sun). He 
has also two faces (whence the expression applied to a deceitful person ‘‘ Janus-faced”), 
one youthful, and the other aged, the one looking forward, and the other backward, in 
which some have professed to see a symbol of the wisdom of the god who beholds both 
the past and future, and others, simply of the return of the year. Numa dedicated to 
him the passage close by the Forum, on the road connecting the Quirinal with the Pala- 
tine. This passage (erroneously called a temple, but which was merely a sacred gate- 
way, containing a statue of Janus) was open in times of war, and closed in times of 
peace. Itis astriking commentary on the military habits of the Romans, that the place 
was shut only thrice in 700 years, first by Numa himself, again at the close of the first 
Punic war, and for the third time, under Augustus. It was also closed by Vespasian 
in 71 A.D. 


JAPAN (native name Mippon—or Dai Nippon, i.e. ‘‘ Great Japan’—‘“‘ Land of the 
Rising Sun”) an ancient island empire of eastern Asia, remarkable for the policy of com- 
plete isolation adopted by its rulers about the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
and for the wonderful changes which have taken place since 1854, when that policy 
may be said to have been finally abandoned. 

The empire of Japan consists of a chain of islands, extending from 24° 6’ to 50° 56’ 
n. lat., and from 124° to 156° 38’ e. long. It is bounded on the n. by the sea of Okhotsk, 
on the e. by the North Pacific Ocean, on the s. by the eastern Sea of China, and on the 
w. by the Sea of Japan. The area of the empire has been estimated at 148,456 square 
miles, although no trustworthy complete survey of the entire country has ever been 
made. The largest island has, properly speaking, no distinctive name, but is commonly 
termed Hondo, or Honshiu (mainland). The other principal islands are the Chii-shuna 
(Kurile) islands; Yezo (Hokkaido); Kiushiu (the nine provinces); Shi-koku (the four 
provinces); the Liu-kiu (Loo Choo) islands; the Ogasawara (Bonin) islands; the Goto, 
Oki, and Iki groups; and the islands of Sado, Tsushima, and Awaji. Besides these, 
Formosa and the Pescadores islands were ceded by China to Japan, in accordance with 
the terms of the treaty of Shimonoseki, in 1895, The former has an area of 13,541 
sq. miles, with a population estimated at nearly 2,000,000, and the latter an area of 49 
sq. miles, with an estimated population of 44,820. 

Physical Features.—The islands of Japan appear to be of volcanic origin. There 
are numerous extinct volcanoes in different parts of the empire, and several which show 
signs of activity. Among the latter the most important is Asama-yama, 8315 feet high, 
in the prefecture of Nagano. The eruptions of this mountain have been most destructive 
in the past, and as late as 1870 it gave signs of continued activity. The crater is a little 
more than a mile in circumference, and of unknown depth. Clouds of sulphurous vapor 
are continually ascending and the sound of a deep rumbling noise, not unlike distant 
thunder, can sometimes be heard at points twenty miles away from the base of the 
mountain. The small volcano on the island of Oshima, a short distance from the 
entrance to Yedo Bay is frequently in a state of eruption. The most destructive volcanic 
eruption which has occurred in Japan during the present century was that of Bandai- 
San in July, 1889. This mountain was apparently an extinct volcano, the summit 
formed of a double cone, the highest point being about 5000 feet above the level of the 
sea. On the western slope of the mountain there were several thermal springs to which 
many of the people from the surrounding country resorted during the summer months. 
The eruption came without warning ; the air was filled with a blinding dust which 
entirely obscured everything ; huge rocks were thrown miles away ; three villages were 
totally, and two partially destroyed ; while the country about the mountain’s base, for 
an area of not less than ten square miles, was buried beneath a thick crust of mud and 
ashes. The loss of life has never been accurately ascertained, but it is known that» 
not less than four hundred persons were killed, and about a thousand severely 
injured. 

Earthquakes are of frequent occurrence in Japan, although seldom violent enough 
to do great damage. Some parts of the empire, notably central Japan, appear to be. 
almost entirely exempt from their influence, while other parts are subject to frequent 
disturbance. Experience has shown that almost all of the earthquakes in Japan occur 
along a line running from the Loo Choo Islauds through Satsuma, thence through the 
entire length of the Inland Sea, Kishin, and along the Eastern Coast through Yedo Bay 
to Hitachi, whence it disappears in the ocean. Professor John Milare locates the point 
of greatest seismological disturbance in Yedo Bay. The observations taken by the 
Seismological Society of Japan are very complete, and furnish the most reliable data 
upon the subject. 
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Japan is in many ways a most picturesque country, mountainous and yet not rug- 
ged, abounding in fertile valleys and fine table-lands, with numerous lakes, rivers, and 
streams. The coast line is irregular, indented by many bays and harbors, and in places, 
as for example in the famous Inland Sea, presenting scenes of great beauty. The 
highest mountain is Fuji-yama (‘‘ matchless mountain’’), a symmetrical volcanic cone, 
supposed to be extinct, rising to a height of 12,425 feet. There are three other peaks 
over 10,000 feet in height, and about twenty that exceed 8000 feet. Several of these 
mountains, especially /uji-yana, are objects of great reverence to the Japanese people, 
and large numbers of pilgrims annually visit them. Love of the grand and beautiful in 
nature seems to be innate with all Japanese, and this feeling is skilfully appealed to 
in the location of the Buddhist and Shinto shrines and temples, which can be found 
in almost every place possessing natural attractions. 

The Climate of Japan varies from the extreme cold of Yezo to the almost tropical 
warmth of the Loo Choo Islands. <A well equipped government meteorological bureau 
has been established for a number of years, and under its direction observations are 
taken daily at stations in all parts of the empire. The report for 1889 shows that 93° 
and 17° Fahrenheit, were the extremes of heat and cold at Tokyo, which may be taken 
as a fair average for the most populous portions of the empire. The climate is change- 
able, but not unhealthful. Owing to the great amount of moisture in the atmosphere, 
however, the recorded thermometrical conditions cannot be regarded as so accurate & 
test of the actual heat and cold as would be the case in a drier climate, inasmuch as the 
dampness makes the cold more penetrating and the heat more oppressive. There is no 
‘‘rainy season,” strictly speaking, although the rainfall is unusually great, especially 
in the early spring and latesummer. Typhoons are of frequent, but not periodical 
occurrence. 

Inhabitants, Manners and Customs.—Ethnologists have referred the Japanese to 
different types of mankind. Latham classifies them as Turanians, a tribe of the Asiatic 
peninsular stock ; Pickering, as Malays; Pritchard as belonging to the same stock as 
the Chinese ; and in the narrative of Commodore Perry’s expedition, they are ranked 
as a branch of the Tartar family. The question of their origin is still unsettled, some 
ethnologists having even classified them as a branch of the same race as the North Amer- 
ican Indians. ‘The correct conclusion would seem to be that they are a mixed race, rep- 
resenting a union of the different peoples who invaded Japan before the beginning of 
the Christian era, probably Tartars and Malays, with the aboriginal race. ‘The latter 
were undoubtedly the Aznos, a small remnant of whom still survive in the island of 
Yezo. They are a strong, stalwart race of people, not unlike the lower classes of Japa- - 
nese in some respects, but still preserving distinct racial characteristics. The physical 
differences which exist among the different classes of Japanese themselves would seem 
to bear out the conclusion that they are the result of an intermixture of races. The low 
and high class types are distinct in many particulars. Speaking generally, the Japanese 
is distinguished by an oval head and face, rounded frontal bones, slightly oblique eyes, 
the irides of a brown-black color—eyebrows heavy and arched, and the hair black, 
thick, and somewhat coarse. The complexion varies from a deep copper color to the 
fairness of western nations, but is more frequently of a light olive tint. It has been 
said that the Japanese ‘‘are a people of great qualities and exaggerated defects.” It 
is questionable, however, whether many qualities which have been described as virtues 
or defects in the Japanese character might not be traced rather to the peculiar condi- 
tions which governed the country before it was opened to foreign intercourse than to 
national or race characteristics. Otherwise it would be difficult to explain the almost 
complete metamorphosis which has taken place since Japan has been brought into 
intimate contact with western civilization. Perry found a people ‘‘ proud, absolute, 
revengeful, profoundly suspicious, hesitating and mistrustful,” governed by laws 
oftentimes most severe, by a code of honor fantastically cruel in some of its phases, 
and by an idea of self-importance abnormally developed. In the Japan of that day, the 
profession of arms held the place of honor; agriculture was necessary, and therefore 
commendable, while trade was beneath the notice of a gentleman. The court and ter- 
ritorial nobility had sunk into decadence, and their retainers the samurai, or military 
caste, really ruled the empire. 

But Japan has greatly changed since then, and with the changes in the country and 
in its conditions, it would almost appear as though a transformation had taken place in 
the character of the nation. With each remove from feudal times, the Japanese have 
Jost more and more of those unique characteristics which were formerly thought to 
distinguish them from other peoples. They are still an Oriental race, possessing some 
of the weaknesses which are supposed to be inherent in Eastern peoples, but added to 
these they have other qualities, mental and moral, well calculated to give them an 
enviable place in the estimation of the world. They are honest, ingenious, courteous, 
clean, frugal, animated by a strong love of knowledge and endowed with a wonderful 
capacity of imitation. According to western standards the lower classes might be 
regarded as immoral, but it may be questioned whether this is not rather in appearance 
than in reality. Prostitution is licensed, and therefore not concealed, but it is not true, 
as has sometimes been represented, that it entails no stigma. Under the old regime 
marriage and divorce were subjects of social usage rather than of legal enactment. 
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Among people of any consequence the one was as scrupulously observed, and the other as 
little resorted to, as among western peopie. The fact is that it is difficult to measure 
even the Japan of to-day altogether by western standards. With the Japanese the 
family, and not the individual was the unit. The head of the family governed it in 
many things which in other countries are matters of individual action or of public 
legislation. Marriage and divorce, inheritance, and succession, the adj ustment of rights 
of person and property of the most important kind, were all subjects for family delibera- 
tion. The family honor and interests, and above all its perpetuation, were placed above 
individual rights. To this may be traced the origin of concubinage, and of that system 
of adoption peculiar to Japan, as well as of other customs not in consonance with 
western ideas of propriety or morality. And yet with all this, the women of Japan have. 
beld only a nominally inferior position. The wife and mother has been as powerful in 
her sphere as the husband and father in his. One of the objects of modern Japanese 
legislation is to regulate by law many things which hitherto have been governed by 
custom, and among other matters marriage and divorce and the determination of ques- 
tions of inheritance have been made the subjects of ordinances recently promulgated. 
The native dress of the Japanese is both graceful and convenient. The women’s dress 
differs from that of the men in minor details, more especially in the greater width of the 
girdles and of the skirts, and in the greater elaborateness of the patterns and richness of 
the materials. A loose garment reaching from the neck to the ankles, is encircled at 
the waist by a girdle of silk or brocade. Over this is worn a loose, wide sleeved gar- 
ment reaching to the knees upon which is embroidered the armorial crest of the wearer. 
The poorer classes wear similar garments of cheaper materials. The feet are encased in 
stockings, blue or white in color. Woven straw sandals and wooden pattens are worn 
out of doors. The working people at labor wear tight cotton trousers and short upper 
garments. Children are elaborately dressed in the brighest colors. Bnt the handsome 
and elaborate ceremonial dress of old Japan is gradually going out of use, and the 
time will soon come when it will only be seen on the stage. The upper and official 
classes wear foreign dress almost exclusively, at least in public; the dress of the army, 
the navy, and the police is foreign, and it is only in the remote country districts that 
Japanese men of all classes wear their old-fashioned costume, and even there it is shorn 
of much of its old time display and magnificence. The women of Japan, even among 
the better classes, still adhere to the native dress. 

The Japanese are very fond of simple pleasures and especially of out-door amuse- 
ments. Holidays are not so frequent as in the past, but in the towns and cities particu- 
larly no opportunity is lost of celebrating occasions of general or local festivity. © 
' Matsuris (fétes) are numerous and all classes of people participate in these with a good 
nature and abandon which constitute one of the charms of life in Japan. At Tokyo the 
blooming of the cherry blossom in the spring is an occasion of what would seem to be 
the greatest public rejoicing. Multitudes visit the river-side and parks while the trees 
are in bloom, and there whole families may be seen, from the aged grandparents to the 
babe in arms, enjoying the pleasures of an outing. Children are always an important 
factor in every festivity of this description, and the attention which is shown to them 
is one of the most attractive traits of the Japanese character. Among less innocent 
pleasures may be mentioned those afforded by the geishas or singing girls, who are 
trained from earliest childhood to dance and to play upon the samisen—a three- 
stringed instrument not unlike the banjo, but not musical, at least according to 
western ideas. ‘These women are regularly apprenticed to their calling, and are re- 
garded as clever and entertaining. Wrestlers are also held in much esteem in Japan. 
The mode of wrestling is different from that of Europe and America, but requires 
great skill and strength. All Japanese wrestlers are exceptionally large men. 

The dramatic profession was formerly held in great disfavor in Japan. It is only 
in recent years that a lady or gentleman could visit a theatre with propriety. Not- 
withstanding this, many actors have won, deservedly, high reputation, and the best 
known actor of to-day, Danjuro, would be deemed great in any country. Theatrical 
performances take nearly the entire day, in the course of which refreshments are served 
to the audience. The theatre is divided into little boxes which hold from four to six 
people. They are not provided with seats but merely with mats. The actors make 
their entrance and exits by narrow platforms called ‘‘ flowery ways,’’ extending on 
either side of the pit from the front to the stage. ‘Iwo centuries ago the players were 
mainly women, but by an edict in 1644 the public appearance of women on the stage 
was prohibited. This remained until 1881, and since then women occasionally take 
part in plays, though, as a rule, the female parts are taken by men, the physical strain 
of a performance being considerable, as it has been estimated that an actor, in the 
course of a play, walks from ten to twenty miles on the stage. Among minor amuse- 
ments in which Japanese performers are proficient are sleight-of-hand, balancing, rope 
walking, top spinning, and gymnastics. There are several games played with small 
cards ornamented with flowers. Chinese chess is also a favorite game. Go, a game 
played with small round black and white disks upon a board containing 361 squares is 
a pastime which affords scope for a high degree of skill. Gambling of all kinds is 
rigorously prohibited in Japan. 

The Japanese manifest great regard for their dead. In Japanese cemeteries the solid 
and elaborately carved granite monuments are beautiful specimens of architectural] taste. 
The tombs of the Shoguns at Shiba in Tokio are fine examples of this, while the magni- 
ficent shrines at Nikko, the burial place of Iyeyasu, are unsurpassed in their way. 
The dead bodies are buried in a sitting posttire. Cremation is now generally practiced, 
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The census of Dec. 31st, 1894, shows a population of 41,813,215, of whom 21,122,899 are 
males and 20,690,816 are females. Divided according to rank, there were 45 of the 
imperial family (not included in the above estimate of population); 8,884 nobles, 
2,039,591 shizoku, or knights, who were formerly retainers of the daimios, and 39,769,740 
common people. There has been a steady increase of the population, the excess of 
births over deaths in 1894 being 368,215. The chief city is Tokio (q. v.), with a popula- 
tion, in 1894, of 1,242,224. The next largest city was Ozaka, with a population of 
488,937. Below these came Kioto (328,411), Nagoya (206,742), Kobé (158,993), Yoko- 
hama (106,439), and 13 cities with a population between 50,000 and 100,000. Cholera 
is the most serious of the epidemics which have visited Japan; small-pox is almost 
extinet, but there are occasional outbreaks of typhus, and of one disease peculiar to the 
country (kakké), which manifests itself in swollen limbs and gradually depletes the vital 
force, but which yields to treatment, especially to a change of climate. The greatest 
mortality, however, is from disease of the lungs and the digestive organs, but consump- 
tion has shown itself generally more curable than in the western countries. Between 
1850 and 1877 the cholera did not visit Japan, but since the latter date its ravages have 
been serious. There is a government sanitary bureau in Japan, and the utmost care is 
exercised for the protection of the public health. 

Vegetable Productions.—In Hodgsog’s Japan will be found a systematic catalogue of 
Japanese flora by Sir William Hooker. We can only mention a few of the most note- 
worthy trees and plants. Chestnut, oak (both deciduous and evergreen), pine, beech, 
elm, cherry (cultivated almost exclusively for the blossom), plum, pear, dwarf oak, elder, 
sycamore, maple, cypress, and many other trees of familiar name abound. ‘The ever- 
green oak and the maple are the finest of all Japanese trees. Extensive forests of pine, 
and oaks of large size growin Yezo ; but the rhus vernicifera or lacquer tree, the laurus 
camphora or camphor tree, the broussonetia papyrifera or paper mulberry—the bark and 
young twigs of which are manufactured by the Japanese into paper—and the rhiis 
succedanea or vegetable wax tree, are among the remarkable and characteristic trees of 
Japan. Bamboos, palms, including sago palms, and 150 species of evergreen trees, 
likewise flourish. Thus the vegetation of the tropics is strangely intermingled with that 
of the temperate zone ; the tree fern, bamboo and banana grow side by side with the 
pine, the oak, and the beech, and coniferse in great variety. The camelia, the wistaria, 
the azalia, the paulownia, and the chrysanthemum are conspicuous among indigenous 
plants. The flora of Japan bears a strong resemblance to that of North America. The 
preservation of trees and plants has always been a matter concerning which great care 
has been exercised. Formerly the law obliged any one cutting down a tree to. plant 
two in its place ; at present the same end is accomplished by means of a government 
Bureau of Forestry. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the Japanese. They are skilful farmers, and 
thoroughly understand cropping and the rotation of crops. The cultivated land is gen- 
erally a light friable loam of great fertility. It grows tea, cotton, rice (the staple pro- 
duction), tobacco, wheat, barley, oats, sugar cane, vegetable wax, indigo, maize, buck- 
wheat, millet, potatoes, turnips, beans, and peas. The principal fruits are the pear, 
plum, grape, melon, and persimmon, Of the latter several varieties are of large size and 
fine flavor. The other native fruits are not very palatable. Foreign fruits have been 
introduced with some measure of success. 

The following table, showing the amount of the principal agricultural products of 
Japan, and the acreage under each crop for the years 1891-95 is taken from the States- 
man’s Year-book for 1897: 
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1891. 1892, 1893. 1894. 1895. 

Rice hare SRT ates Sa 6,734,027 6,756,904 6,752,755 6,692,971 7,015,712 
‘© (bushels)........... see ¢. 213,592,342 | 189,203,356 | 205,359,621 | 207,776,255 | 198,127,873 
Wheat (acres).......ccesceecees 1,121,936 1,043,718 1,064,192 1,081,914 1,098,008 
WO Vmhigley Ve. iad cena. 12,183,959 17,577,262 15,256,163 19,689,080 19,719,457 
Barley (acres)...ecessceeeeesees| 1,590,801 1,590,559 1,601,155 1,588,011 1,600,808 
pi Conahela)ssas séphaeons oan 26,885,682 40,273,730 33,793,999 42,395,636 42,367,136 
Rye ose LE ag Settee ele g: 1,457,660 1,565,378 1,592,811 1,621,282 1,646,256 
BUN paahelshicd. 024 fee ts 14,097,733 31,870,166 30,060,404 36,300,159 34,818,262 
Tea (in kwan)*.....ccccseeecees 7,096,398 7,211,865 7,640,336 focib > Bl erste 
Sugar (in kwan)........... St wea T ES OG 10,721,172 12 ASR OORNR Be: 14,402,588 
Silk: (cocoons in koku)}....---| 1,580,240 1,480,705 1,686,894 1,800,596 2,258,173 
“© raw (in kwan)....... Paki BE BEd as 1,618,632 ie ks eee See 1,887,584 


The agricultural lands of Japan present a unique picture. As rice is the principal 
crop, great attention has to be paid to irrigation. The land is divided into very small 
patches (‘‘ paddy fields”) separated by ditches. The rice is sown broadcast in a field 
early in May. About the beginning of June the plants have grown to a height of sev- 
eral inches. They are then transplanted, by hand, into other fields in rows about six 
inches apart. Ali the land is manured, irrigated, and thoroughly plowed or spaded. 
The utensils are rude but seem well adapted to the purposes for which they are em- 
ployed. In September the harvest takes place, and the fields are then prepared for other 
crops. The methods seem to be primitive, and certainly would vot be possible in any 
country where manual labor was not very cheap. 


* 1 Kwan = 8.28 lbs. avoir. + 1 Koku = 4.96 bushel. 
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Under existing conditions in Japan it would probably be difficult to effect improve- 
ment. This is especially true of the method of enriching the land. It is rarely allowed 
to lie fallow any length of time, but year after year, in some cases more than a century 
by actual record, the same land has been made to produce one, two, and sometimes three 
crops. Fertilizers of various kinds are used, but the principal reliance is upon the night 
soil, all of which is carefully preserved and utilized. Yet, notwithstanding the skill of 
the Japanese agriculturalist, there are large areas of arable land in Japan uncultivated. 
This is no doubt partly due to the fact that rice can only be grown where irrigation is 
possible, but it can also be ascribed in some measure to the limited amount of available 
fertilizers, and even in a greater degree to the fact that the Japanese are an agricultural 
and nota pastoral people. In the past,meat formed a very small part of their diet, 
while cows’ milk was used asa medicine only. Some attention is now being paid to 
the reclamation of waste lands for pasturage. 

Animals, Birds, and Fishes.—The wild animals of Japan are the wolf, bear, fox, deer, 
badgez, monkey, and wild boar. In Yezo a brown bear, of large size and great ferocity, 
roams over the extensive area of unsettled country in that island. Deer are also found 
in numbers in Yezo and in the north of Japan, as also aremonkeys, which are used as 
food. Wild boars and wolves have almost wholly disappeared. The domesticated ani- 
mals are horses, oxen, cows, dogs, and cats. The® horses are clumsily formed, and do 
not average more than 14 hands in height. Imported stallions, of thoroughbred and 
other strains, have been bred to native mares with good results. Oxen and cows until a 
comparatively recent period were used almost exclusively as beasts of burden. As they 
are generally stall fed the beef is of exceptionally fine quality. Sheep have been intro- 
ducea into Japan, but thus far with no great degree of success. 

The birds of Japan include many species common to both Europe and America. 
Among them are all kinds of domestic fowls; and, of wild birds, the eagle, hawk, 
heron, crane, pheasant, duck, grouse, quail, and snipe may be noted. 

The fisheries of Japan are very productive and furnish an important part of the food 
supply. On the northern coasts cod, herring, and halibut are found in great abundance, 
and at certain seasons the rivers of Yezo and of Sendai teem with salmon. Among other 
fishes esteemed for their delicacy may be mentioned the taz, aspecies of carp, and the 
at, a small mountain trout. The cuttle fish is also eaten. There are many varieties of 
shell fish, and excellent oysters are cultivated near Tokyo and Nagasaki. There are very 
few snakes in Japan, and only one poisonous variety, the common adder, which is no- 
where found in great abundance. 

Minerals.—It is a commonly received opinion that Japan is rich in mineral resources. 
So far as the precious metals are concerned this is a mistake. Japanese gold and silver 
mines are neither numerous nor highly productive. <A large amount of gold and silver 
was stored up during the period of Japan’s isolation, rather as the result of gradual ac- 
cumulation than of great production. One curious result of this abnormal condition 
of aifairs was apparent in the circumstance that when the country was first opened Jap- 
anese were ignorant of the relative value of gold and silver, and were willing to ex- 
change one for the other at equal weights. Gold is produced in the island of Sado, on 
the west coast, but the output is not important. Both silver and gold are found in the 
northern part of the main island (Honshiu). In 1894-95 the official gold mines pro- 
duced 90,298, and the private gold mines in 1894 produced 121,280 mommé. During the 
same period the official silver mines produced 2,666,919, and the private silver mines 
16,693,617 mommé, the mommé being equivalent to one pound avoirdupois. Apart from 
the precious metals, however, Japan undoubtedly possesses great mineral resources. 
This is especially true of iron and coal. The production of coal has increased, but the 
iron industry has been checked by the fact that the coal deposits are not sufficiently near 
to be available for the working of the metal, and so charcoal is used in smelting, with the 
result of rendering the product expensive. Copper is mined in considerable quantities 
at Ashio, in the central part of Honshiu, and in other places. Since 1880 the production 
had greatly increased. Among the minor minerals may be mentioned antimony, tin, 
and lead. Kaolin exists in abundance, affording the material for the important porce- 
jain industry. Since 1880 graphite has been produced in increasing quantities. 

Commerce and Manufactures.—Japan has never been a commercial nation, and the 
trade she possesses is largely the growth of the last 30 years. In ancient times the mer- 
chant ranked below every class except the yeta, or outcast. Such foreign trade as ex- 
isted was carried on at Nagasaki with the Dutch, but under restrictions so severe as to 
render it very limited. There was also some trade with the English and Portuguese, but 
jealousies among the foreign traders themselves, no less than the disinclination of the 
Government to permit the people to have dealings with foreigners, confined such trans- 
actions to the narrowest limits. With the opening of the empire to foreign intercourse 
anew era dawned. Although the Perry treaty was made in 1854, the inauguration of 
Japan’s commerce may be said to date from 1858, when Mr. Townsend Harris, on behalf 
of the United States, concluded a commercial treaty with the Shogun’s government at 
Yedo (Tokyo). Similar treaties were negotiated soon after by Great Britain, France, 
Russia, and the Netherlands. In addition to the ports of Simoda and Hakodate, which had 
been opened by the Perry treaty, the ports of Kanagawa (Yokohama), Hiogo (Kobe), 
Nagasaki, and Niigata were designated as places where foreigners might reside and carry 
on business within certain specified limits. A fixed tariff on imports was also agreed to. 
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This tariff remained in force until 1866, when it was modified by the convention to 
which Japan, on the one side, and the United States, France, Great Britain, and the 
Netherlands, jointly, on the other were parties. Since that time several treaties have 
been made with foreign countries. The treaty ports open to foreigners for settlement 
and for the carrying on of trade are Yokohama, Ozaka, Kobé, Nagasaki, Niigata and 
Hakodate, Within a radius of 25 miles of each of these ports the resident foreigner 
has perfect liberty of trade and his consul has jurisdiction. In the rest of Japan, how- 
ever, foreigners are admitted only as visitors, seeking pleasure or engaged in scientific 
exploration and the like. Since 1893 the extension of the privileges of foreigners has 
been under discussion. The foreign commerce of Japan, during the year 1894-95, 
amounted to $56,519,104 exports, and $55,602,018 imports. In that year and during 
“many previous years the United States headed the list of countries importing from 
Japan, while Great Britain was the leading country in respect to the exports to Japan. 
The United States received about one-third of the exports and Great Britain sent 
about one-third of the imports. The chief articles of export are silk, silk goods, tea, 
and rice. The leading imports are raw cotton, sugar, kerosene oil, cotton yarn, cotton 
goods, and muslin. Since the war with China, in 1894-5, there has been a remarkable 
advance in commerce as well as in every other department of activity. Much atten- 
tion is given to the development of both internal and foreign trade, and the education 
received in the schools is admirably adapted for making successful business men. 
Japan, however, is still largely dependent upon foreign countries for manufactures, but 
the remarkable gift of the people for imitation, together with the cheapness of human 
labor, promises to bring about the home production of many articles now purchased 
from abroad. The export of silk goods in 1895 was 16,231,821 yen, an instance of 
remarkable advance, for the exportation of this class of goods only dates from the year 
1887. Besides the exports above mentioned, Japan has a considerable trade in coal, 
camphor, lacquered ware, earthenware, porcelain, floor mats, carpets, matches, cuttle- 
fish, umbrellas, etc. In the old times of commercial jealousy and isolation, Japan had 
no ships of importance engaged in trade. Now she has a large and well equipped mer- 
chant marine for coasting and foreign service. 

Japan has long been noted for her manufactures of silk, lacquer, porcelain, and 
bronzes. The manufacture of these articles is still an important part of the nation’s 
industry, and while the products of the present day cannot be compared with the 
masterpieces of the past, there has been no marked decadence. The Japanese work- 
man of to-day may have lost the art of welding and tempering steel and iron as was 
done by the famous sword-makers of feudal times, but he is still skilful and ingenious, 
and can produce beautiful and artistic results in the precious metals, in copper, cloisonné, 
bronze, and amalgam. Whatever degeneracy exists may be traced to the great demand 
for the products of his workmanship, and to the consequent tendency to haste and care- 
lessness. Some measure of the inferiority to the past is also due no doubt to the 
attempt to cater to supposed foreign taste, and to the departure thereby from the canons 
of Japanese art. Happily the government is alive to the necessity of preserving that 
art in its purity, and is wisely taking steps to that end. The advantages which Japan 
enjoys for manufactures, may be summed up as follows:—In the first place she has 
a rich supply of coal; in the second place, the cost of labor is very low; thirdly, the 
country holds a most favorable position for trade with China, Australia, etc.; fourthly, 
the monetary and various financial institutions of the country are on a sound basis and 
have been ably maintained; and finally there is the artistic power of the Japanese, 
which has been already mentioned. To offset these advantages there are certain de- 
fects. Education is one-sided and little is known of physics or chemistry. Again, 
there is an insufficiency of mechanical appliances. In aconsular report for 1896, the 
horse-power employed in Japan was placed at the insignificant figure of 20,000. This 
fact alone, in many industries, more than offsets the great cheapness of Japanese labor, 
and unfits her for competition with the more advanced nations of the West. Another 
check on Japanese enterprise is the high rate of interest. 

The total revenue of the Japanese government, according to the budget estimate for 
the year ending March 31st, 1897, was 179,720,380 yen, with a surplus, from the preced- 
ing year, of 17,477,332 yen. The amount derived from the land tax was 38,536,933, 
and that from the tax on saké, malt and soy, 19,859,864 yen. The revenue from the 
customs amounted to 6,166,729 yen, and from the income-tax 1,434,259. The public 
debt of Japan on March 31st, 1895, including both home and foreign debts, was 
409,659,995 yen. The interest paid ranged from 4 to 7%. The foreign obligations had 
greatly diminished. In 1889 they exceeded 5,800,000 yen, while, in 1895, they amounted 
to 1,203,408 yen. This bore interest at the rate of 7%. The paper currency outstand- 
ing in 1895 was 10,679,236 yen. 

Currency, etc.—Important changes in the monetary policy of Japan were made in 1897. 
Down to that time Japan was a practical example of a country under a silver standard, 
the unit of value being the yen, or Japanese dollar, whose exchange value on Sept. 19, 
1896, was 51 cents in United States money. The business of the country was all 
conducted on a silver basis, but, according to law, the bimetallic system existed, for the 
gold as well as the silver yen was legal tender. In 1871 Japan adopted a gold standard, 
but the gold did not circulate in the country as the currency at that time was for the 
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most part depreciated. On the outbreak of the Satsuma rebellion, the government issued 
a large amount of inconvertible paper money. Asa result of this, gold went to a pre- 
mium, and all specie tended to disappear from the country. In 1878 the government 
declared in favor of coining silver yen of 416 grains, with full legal tender quality, and 
ona parity with gold. From that time the legally recognized monetary system was bimet- 
allism. In 1886 the government declared its purpose to resume specie payments, and 
after that date both government and bank notes were convertible into silver. After 
1886 Japan had a depreciating standard, silver having fallen at least 347% by 1895 as com- 
pared with gold. It has been estimated that the value of silver, as compared with com- 
modities, depreciated about + during the same period. After the successful war with 
China, as a result of which a large indemnity was paid to Japan, it seemed an opportune 
time for changing the standard. The difficulty with the system then existing, was in 
the first place that the rate of exchange between the Japanese silver currency and the 
gold currency of the countries with which Japan carried on nearly # of her foreign trade 
was constantly fluctuating. Another difficulty was the need of obtaining foreign loans. 
Accordingly in February, 1897, a change of the monetary standard was announced. In 
accordance with this plan the market ratio between gold and silver was adopted as the 
legal ratio. At that time the ratio was 1 to 32.34, The gold coins were reduced to con- 
form to the existing value of the silver yen, but it wasso arranged that further deprecia- 
tion of silver would have no effect on the standard of prices, the gold yen being the unit 
and containing 11.57426 grains troy of pure gold. Before this the gold yen contained 
23.148 grains. 

In 1872 a national bank act, modelled on that of the United States, went into force. 
These banks increased in number during the Satsuma rebellion, and by 18890 the circula- 
tion of government and bank paper was over 160,000,000 yen. Soon after this, however, 
the government became dissatisfied with the national banking system, and in 1882 the 
Central Bank (Nippon Ginko) was created. Its function is that of a financial agent of 
the government, which it must assist whenever it is necessary. ‘The deposits of the 
government were placed with it. Its note issue is limited, but flexibility is secured by 
the provision that the issue may be increased if the bank pay a 5% tax to the govern- 
ment on the excess. The main difficulty with the national banking system as adminis- 
tered in Japan was the instability of credit. It was the tendency of the banks to extend 
or contract the amount of credit at the wrong time, and thus to aggravate rather than 
check financial troubles. They extended credit at times when it should have been cur- 
tailed, and narrowed credit at times when an opposite policy was necessary to restore 
confidence. In regard to the three ‘classes of note issues viz. government, national 
bank, and central bank, it appears that the government paper in circulation has rapidly 
decreased since 1880, that the national bank notes have also diminished, and that the 
note-issuing function of the Central Bank has become more and more important. The 
notes of the last-named in circulation on August Ist, 1896, amounted to 164,176,000 yen. 

Railways, Posts, Telegraphs, Public Works, etc.—Japan possesses an extensive and well 
managed railway system. The first railway was constructed by the government in 1872 
from Tokio to Yokohama, 18 miles. The statistics for 1894-95 show that there were 
open for traffic about 581 miles of state railways, and 1537 miles of railways owned by 
private companies. The passengers carried by state railways during the same period 
was over 14,800,000, and by the other lines over 21,770,000. These railways are narrow 
gauge and the rolling stock is almost exclusively of the English pattern. The engines, 
car wheels, rails, bridges, etc. are imported; the wood-work of the carriages is made 
in Japan. The railway officials and employés are almost all Japanese, and Japanese 
engineers conduct the surveys, construction, etc. The chief profits come from the 
passenger traffic. Posts and telegraphs are under government control. The postal 
service is well organized and efficient. It reaches the remotest country districts, and 
in the large towns and the cities includes the system of free delivery. In 1895-96 the 
total number of letters, newspapers, postal-cards, packages, etc. was 448,071,687. In 
March, 1896, there were 9,740 miles of telegraph, with 29,802 miles of wire. Large sums 
are annually expended on public works, such as railways, harbors, docks, waterworks, 
light-houses, buildings, and roads. The coasts are well provided with light-houses, 
beacons, buoys, etc., and in the towns gas and electric lights are coming more into 
use. 

The ancient highways of Japan connecting Tokio with the provinces were formerly 
the only roads in the empire worthy of the name. There were comparatively few 
wheeled vehicles, and little or no attention was paid to the construction and repair of 
roads. This state of things has been gradually changing, until to-day there are many 
well constructed roads in Japan, some built for purposes of military communication, and 
others for ordinary traffic. ‘The number of wheeled vehicles has increased in proportion 
to the improvement of the roads. The stage coach, the jinricksha, and various kinds of 
carriages have supplanted the cart as a mode of conveyance, and have confined the kago 
(a small bamboo chair borne by two carriers) and the norimon (palanquin) to the moun- 
tain roads. The jinricksha (‘‘man power carriage ’’) is the popular vehicle of Japan; it 
is a small two-wheeled carriage, not unlike a miniature gig, drawn by one or two men. 

Army and Navy.—Up to the time of the Restoration (1868) the samurai, or two- 
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sworded men, were the soldiers of Japan. They formed a distinct military caste, and 
although nominally the retainers of the nobility, they became in time the real masters of 
the country. The restoration of the Mikado to temporal power was due almost exclu- 
sively to them. Under the changed condition which followed the Restoration, it soon 
became evident that the existence of a military class was a continued menace to public 
tranquillity. One of the wisest reforms then introduced was the creation of a standing 
army, recruited by conscription from all classes. This reform was effected gradually, 
but not without opposition. Military experts have said that the Japanese army was 
one of the best organized forces in the world, and the war of 1894-95 with China has 
given a practical proof of its efficiency. A large part of the army is made up of the de- 
scendants of the old warrior class, called the Samurai. Their physique is good and they 
are well drilled and disciplined. During the war of 1894-95 the military machinery 
worked with remarkable precision; hardly a detail seemed to be overlooked. The 
movements were carried out with accuracy and swiftness. The supreme direction of 
the army and navy is of course vested in the emperor. There is universal obligation to 
serve, on men who have reached the age of 20. They enter first the standing army for 
seven years, then pass for four years in the army of reserve, after which they form part 
of the Landwehr for another five years. Furthermore, every man between the age of 17: 
and 40, who is not in one of the above mentioned branches of the service, must belong 
to the Landsturm, which may be called into service in times of special need. In 1894 
the total strength of the army on a peace footing was 4,786 officers and 94,175 men. 
ave reserve amounted to 83,080 and the Landwehr to 105,954. See the article ARMIEs, 
ODERN. 

The navy is equally well organized. At the outbreak of the war with China, Japan 
had a powerful fleet, and she has since added to the number of vessels. There are 
numerous arsenals, dock-yards, and machine shops, and they are fitted out with the 
latest improvements in machinery. The workmen are well trained and skillful. The 
navy is under the administration of the minister of marine, who is a member of the cabi- 
net. The coast is divided into five maritime districts, with docks, arsenals, and barracks 
at the headquarters of each district. The European system of naval training is followed 
with good results, and officers and men have shown themselves brave and well disciplined. 
In the fall of 1895 there were 49 war vessels afloat or near completion, and of these 17 
were of steel and of excellent make. Others were in process of construction, and, accord- 
ing to the project for naval expansion of 1896, it was proposed to spend 94,776,225 yen, 
and to construct 50 additional vessels. 

Religion and Education.—Shintoism is the state religion of Japan. The lower classes 
are, however, almost all Buddhists, and although government support has been with- 
drawn from that religion it is still in a flourishing condition. Soonafterthe Restoration 
the government transferred many of the principal Buddhist temples to the Shinto priest- 
hood, but the Buddhists retained control of others, which are, to day, popular places of 
worship. Notable among these is the great temple at Asakusa, in Tokyo, dedicated to 
Kwanon, the goddess of mercy. Buddhism was introduced into Japan in 552 a.p. It 
has been modified somewhat by contact with Shintoism, and has been divided into a num- 
ber of sects, the wealthiest and most powerful being the Monto, Hoket, Jodo, and Zengshiu. 

Shintoism has its origin in fanciful traditions, and does not appeal to any strong 
religious feeling. It has been defined as the worship of ancestors, although worship is 
perhaps too strong a word for the feeling it inculcates and the observances it requires. 
It teaches certain simple moral principles, but this does not appear to be its chief aim, 
which is rather the creation of a pantheon peopled by the personages, whether actual 
or mythical, whom it has canonized. Its places of worship are plain, almost bare ; the 
only ornament is a mirror, the emblem of purity. In the beginning, Shinto tradition 
says, before there was a heaven or earth, the universe was filled with a crystalline sub- 
stance. Of thisthe purer particles ascended and made the heavens; the heavier fell 
and formed the earth. A god and goddess descended and took up their abode in Japan. 
To them a son was born, Amateirasu Omikami(Tenjio Daijin, ‘‘God of Heaven”), 
whose body was so bright that he ascended to heaven and became the sun. The next 
child was a daughter, who became the moon. Other children were born and 
remained in Japan, and from them the Mikado and the people of Japan are descended. 
Tenjio Daijin is the chief deity in the Shinto pantheon. In addition there are innumer- 
able deities or demigods, heroes, patriots, and public benefactors who have received 
apotheosis. Many districts, and villages even, have their own patron saints, or Kam7, and 
shrines erected to popular divinities are to be found in every part of the country. 

Education in Japan is under the control of the department of education. The 
systems of elementary and higher education in vogue are based upon western models, 
and large sums have been expended in their adoption and development. There is a 
government university in Tokyo, besides a school for the blind and dumb, schools for 
the higher education of women, and technical schools, while normal, higher, middle, 
and elementary schools are to be found in every part of the empire. At Sapparo, in 
Yezo, the government has established a fine agricultural college, with several large 
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experimental farms attached. Foreigners in government employ have participated 
largely in the educational regeneration of Japan, anda number of foreiga professors 
and teachers are still in the service. The private schools of Japan are worthy of men- 
tion. Many of them are of a high order of merit. Elementary education is compulsory. 
The expenses of the great majority of the elementary and higher schools are defrayed 
by government appropriations and by local taxes. The University has colleges of law, 
science, medicine, literature, engineering, and agriculture. In 1894 there were 7,320,191 
children of school age, and the attendance at the elementary schools was about 3,500,000. 
There were also 68,702 students in special schools, 23,561 in lower middle schools, 
15,813 in technical schools and 14,975 in kindergartens. The University had 1,468 
students. 

Language and Literature.—The principle of duality, which once pervaded the life 
of the Japanese, extended to their mode of writing, for two distinct alphabets and kinds 
of writing are in use. There is, Ist, the ideographic system of Chinese hieroglyphic 
symbols, which dates from the 3dc., A.D.; and 2dly, the phonetic syllabarium, of more 
recent invention, consisting of 47 characters, and a few supplementary monosyllabic 
sounds. Prior to either of these, some antique form of writing, now consigned to 
oblivion, issupposed to have existed. 

The phonetic alphabet, invented about the year 810 A.pD., is known as the hiragana 
form of character. In process of time, this system was rendered more complex by the 
addition of variations, and this led, apparently, to the introduction of another and 
simpler alphabet, entirely without variants, and known as the katagana character. 
Both these phonetic systems are written in perpendicular columns. It is not a little 
remarkable that the Chinese ideographic symbols retain their ascendancy over the indi- 
genous alphabets, and are adopted almost exclusively for diplomatic documents and the 
higher class of books. In common life, the Chinese written language is in familiar and 
constant use. 

There is no similarity whatever between the spoken languages of China and Japan ; 
the Jatter—one of the softest tongues out of Italy—is not very difficult of acquisition, 
and is without the Chinese system of intonations ; it is not monosyllabic, but what Dr. 
Latham calls agglutinate. 

The great length of time necessarily consumed in the study of Chinese ideographs, 
and the difficulty of conveying scientific, technical, and abstract ideas through such a 
medium, have led to a movement in Japan to substitute Roman letters for ideographs. 
A society (the Romaji Kwai, i.e., ‘‘ Roman Alphabet Association”) has been formed for 
the purpose of securing this reform. It has a large membership, and issues several 
publications in the new style. At present the movement is confined to the educated 
classes of the capital, and even there it encounters opposition from the more conserva- 
tive, but it seems probable that, with certain modifications, the reform will win its way 
to popular favor. 

The Literature of Japan owes much to inspiration from Chinese sources and to 
imitation of Chinese models. The works of Confucious and Mencius, and other Chinese 
classics, were familiar to educated Japanese at a very early period. Naturally they did 
much to mould the national habits of thought and modes of expression. Their influence 
is apparent in the literature of Japan, so much so indeed that it has been asserted that 
Japan had no literature except what has been borrowed from China. This certainly is 
not the case, but the mistake seems natural when it is considered that much of the 
literature of Japan appears in a dress undoubtedly Chinese. But apart from this there 
is abundance of literature in Japan, dating even from the earliest times, which displays 
originality of thought and of expression. This is especially true of some of the poets 
and novelists. Coming to the present period it is apparent that a change is taking place 
both as regards the service of inspiration and the vehicle of expression. The influence 
of western civilization with which Japan has come in contact is supplying the one and 
modifying the other. Japanese writers no longer look to China, but to the west. A 
new school is gradually being formed, and the conservatism of the past is being rapidly 
abandoned. Perhaps no factor has been more powerful in bringing about this result 
than the newspaper press. The Japanese are not unlike the Athenians in their love for 
novelty and news. The marvellous growth of the newspaper press is doubtless due to 
this characteristic. The first newspaper was established only afew years ago, but it 
has been followed by hundreds of others, until to-day the daily circulation of the news- 
papers of Japan extends to millions. Of course much of what appears is ephemeral, 
and in no sense worthy of the name of literature, but as a training school for the clever 
and acute minds of the younger generation of writers the press has no doubt played an 
important part. From small beginnings it is approaching a high standard of literary 
excellence, and bids fair to be the precursor, and in some sense the cause, of the estab- 
lishment of more permanent forms of literature. 

Government, Institutions, and Present Condition.—To understand something of the 
government and institutions of Japan, past and present, it will be necessary to glance 
at its history and political landmarks. Here we find an empire whose dynasty began 
to reign 2550 years ago, or 660 B.c. Its earlier history is shrouded in the mists of 
tradition, but, if Japanese historians are to be believed, it has continued uninterruptedly 
from its founder, Jimmu Tenno, the first Mikado, to Moutz Hito, who now occupies the 
throne, the 122d of his race. The principal landmarks of Japanese history are as 
follows: A time when the Mikado was a military chieftain and carried his victorious 
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JAPAN.—I. Japanese temple. 2. House of Japanese aristocrat. 3. Unmarried woman. 
in winter costume, 8. Japanese court-dress. 9. Aino guitar. 10. Aino box. 11, 1 
dress. 19. Boy. 20. Girl. 21. Japanese middle-class family at noon-day meal. 


24, 25. Curved precious stones. 26. Howling arrow. 27, 28, 29, 30, 35. Very ancie 
(4, 24, 25) arefound. 33. Ancient Japanese armor (of Dai-sjé). 
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Taga-tama (precious stone). 5. Japanese town-house. 6. Japanese farmer. 7. The same 
3. Lance-heads, 14, 15. People of the middle classes. 16,17. Men. 18. Woman in full 
Interior of the temple of the 500 genii. 23. Bear-skin boot of an ancient Japanese knight. 
‘Japanese stone arrow-heads, etc. 31, 32, 34. Earthenware vessels in which the Magatamas 
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arms to different parts of the country; then the growth in military power and inde- 
pendence of the chiefs and families who received fiefs from the Mikado ; then a period 
of anarchy and confusion, and a succession of feeble sovereigns, until Yoritomo became 
Shogun, or generalissimo (Chinese, Tycoon, ‘‘ Great Lord”), and usurped the supreme 
power. This was the culmination of the fierce quarrels between the Taira and Mina- 
moto families. The latter triumphed in the personof Yoritomo, but did not long retain 
power, for Yoritomo was only succeeded by his son, after whose death the office of 
Shogun fell into disuse. Members of different powerful families at times exercised the 
functions of the office, but they did not all hold the title. It could only be conferred by 
the Mikado, and was at times withheld from those who had usurped the actual power. 
Nine members of the Hojo family were Shoguns in fact, although notin name. Follow- 
ing them thirteen members of the Ashikaga family exercised the same power, but were 
- formally invested with thetitles. Then Nobu Naga, and after him, Hideyoshi ( Taikosama), 
‘two of the greatest characters in Japanese history, each was twin master of the country, 
but neither was ever Shogun. It remained for Jyeyasu, who followed Hideyoshi, to 
establish that dual system of government which prevailed in Japan from 1603 until 1868, 
and to make the office of Shogun an hereditary appanage of the Tokugawa family. 
Thenceforward the Shoguns were the real rulers of the country, although nominally the 
Mikado was still the only sovereign. It might be said that the Shogun governed, but 
did not reign ; while the Mikado reigned, but did not govern, though once a year he 
received the homage of his powerful subject. The system established by Iyeyasu was 
perfected by his grandson, Lyemitsu, the third Shogun of the Tokugawa dynasty. It 
was his policy to ‘‘ preserve unchanged the condition of the native intelligence,’ and 
to prevent the introduction of new ideas, and to effect this he not only banished 
foreigners, interdicted all intercourse with them, and extirpated Christianity, but intro- 
duced that ‘‘ most rigid and cunningly devised system of espionage” that was in full 
activity at the time of the earl of Elgin’s mission, asamusingly described by Mr. Oliphant. 
**This espionage,” says a recent Japanese writer, ‘‘ held every one in the community in 
dread and suspicion ; not only the most powerful daimio felt its insidious inflence, but 
the meanest retainer was subject to its sway; and the ignoble quality of deception, 
developing rapidly to a large extent, became at this time a national characteristic. The 
daimiyos, who at first enjoyed an honorable position as guests at the court of Yedo, were 
reduced to vassalage, and their families retained as hostages for the rendition of a 
biennial ceremonial of homage to the Shogun. Restrictions surrounded personages of 
this rank until, without special permission, they were not allowed to meet each other 
alone.” In 1549 St. Francis Xavier introduced the Roman Catholic religion into Japan, 
and the Portuguese (who first landed in Japan in the year 1543) carried on a lucrative 
trade ; but by-and-by the ruling powers took alarm, ordered away all foreigners, and 
interdicted Christianity (1624), believing that foreigners impoverished the country, while 
their religion struck at the root of the political and religious systems of Japan. The 
converts to that form of Christianity introduced by Xavier, were found to have pledged 
their allegiance to aforeign power ; while their conduct is said to have been offensive 
towards the Shinto and Buddhist temples; so that in time they came to be regarded as 
a dangerous and anti-national class whose extirpation was essential to the well-being of 
the nation, and to the success of the political system then being organized or perfected 
by Iyemitsu. The Portuguese continued to frequent Japan till 1638, when they and 
their religion were finally expelled ; Christianity was suppressed with every cruelty, and 
at the cost of some 50,000 lives; its professors were murdered, and the ports closed to 
foreign traffic. From this date the Japanese government maintained the most rigid 
policy of isolation. No foreign vessels might touch at Japanese ports under any pre- 
tense. Japanese sailors wrecked on any foreign shore were with difficulty permitted to 
return home ; while the Dutch, locked up in their factory at Decima, might hold no 
communication with the mainland ; and the people lived like frogs in a well, till 1853, 
when they were rudely awakened from their dream of peace and security by Commo- 
~dore Perry steaming into the harbor of Yokohama, with a squadron of U.S. war- 
vessels, He extorted a treaty from the frightcned Shogun (March 81, 1854), and Japan, 
after a withdrawal of 216 years, entered once more the family of nations, Other 
countries slowly followed the example of the United States : Russia and the Netherlands 
in 1855; Great Britain in 1858; the treaty with France was made in 1859; that with Portugal 
in 1860; with Prussia andthe Zollverein in 1861; with Switzerland in 1864; with Italy 
in 1866; and with Denmark in 1867. By these the seven Japanese ports of Yokohama, 
Nagaski, Tokio, Niigata, Hiogo, Osaka, and Hakodate have been opened to foreign 
commerce. 

It will thus be seen that ‘‘ the history of the empire of the Rising Sun is divisible into 
four distinct periods : the first, which ends with the landing of the Portuguese in 1543, 
is purely local ; the second, which extends from 1548 to 1638, includes the story of St. 
Francis Xavier, the trade with Portugal, the persecutions, and the final expulsion of 
Europeans ; the third, from 1638 to 1854, is distinguished by the Dutch monopoly, and 
the resolute exclusion of all foreigners ; in the fourth, since 1854, Japan has once more 
become accessible to everybody. 

In the Japan of 1854 we went back to Europe of the 12th century : the feudalism of 
England under the Plantagenets. An aristocratic caste of a few hundred nobles—the 
daimiyos or territorial princes of Japan (278 in number)—ruled large provinces with des- 
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potic and almost independent authority ; their incomes reaching in one or two instances 
to $4,000,000. The Shogun gave deep offense, both to the daimiyos and the nation, by 
signing the Perry treaty at all; but especially by signing it without the sanction of the 
Mikado, and for ten years a policy of assassination and deadly hatred to foreigners 
(whom the government could not protect) was carried out. This resulted in the two 
bombardments of Kagoshima by the English and combined fleets, which opened the 
eyes of the Japanese to the power of the western nations, and awakened in their minds 
an intense desire to raise their country to an equality with them. A complete reaction 
in favor of the despised foreigners set in; and a desire for a strong central government 
—‘‘the unification of the nation in the hands of the Mikado ”—who was urged by the 
most powerful of the daimiyos to suppress the shogunate. The Shogun tendered his 
resignation ; but, notwithstanding, a coup d’état appears to have been necessary for the 
complete extinction of the Shogun and his party. This was carried out in the winter of 
1867-68, and after a short but sharp civil war of some six months’ duration, the Shogun, 
with his partisans, were defeated, and the shogunate became a thing of the past. The 
daimiyos decided upon a grand act of self-sacrifice, and suppressed themselves. ‘‘ T'wo 
hundred and seventy-eight military princes, possessing regal powers, vast wealth, and 
separate armies, abdicated from purely patriotic motives the station which their families 
had held for twenty centuries !” 

The Japanese government was then organized partly upon the French imperial system, 
and presented the following features: (1.) The Mikado was supreme in temporal and 
spiritual matters; (2.) An executive ministry divided into nine departments, viz.: 
foreign affairs, war, navy, finance, interior, justice, public works, education and 
ecclesiastical affairs; (3.) A Senate (Sd-i7n) composed of 30 members ; (4.) A Council of 
State (Sho-in) composed of the three Ministers of State, the Dadjo-daijin, Sa-daijin, 
and U-daijin, and the Sangi, the latter being the members of the Cabinet and Ministers 
without portfolios. All matters of high importance were decided by the Mikado and 
this Council, whose functions corresponded to the French Conseil d’Etat ; but ordinary 
questions were left to the Ministers individually or in Cabinet. The organization of the 
Council was subsequently slightly changed, and it was termed the Daijo-Kuan, but its 
functions remained substantially unaltered until the later and more radical reforms 
described further on. The Sd-in was also recognized and became the Ge-ro-in, a 
deliberative body with limited powers, rather of an advisory than a legislative nature. 
In 1871 Japan was divided into Ken, or prefections, by which the old division into 
provinces was slightly altered by the partition of some of them and the combination 
of others. Prefects are appointed by the Central Government and are under the direc- 
tion of the Minister of Home affairs. Among the changes introduced at a later date 
were the abolition of the Departments of Public Works and Ecclesiastical Affairs and 
the creation of Departments of Agriculture and Commerce, and of Communications. 
But the most important political change in Japan was heralded in 1881. The Emperor 
then proclaimed that in 1890 an elective National Diet should be established and a 
Constitution adopted. In 1868 the Emperor had promised that these changes should 
be made, and this was the fulfillment of the promise. As a preliminary step some 
measure of self-government had previously been accorded to the people by the creation 
of the Ken-Kwai, or prefectural assemblies elected directly by the people and having 
certain powers with reference to local taxation and expenditures. In anticipation of the 
new order of things a number of other important reforms were inaugurated between 1881 
and 1890. Most noteworthy was the change in the executive branch of the Government. 
The offices of Daijin and the Council of State (Daijo-Kwan) were abolished, and the 
Ministry were made directly responsible to the Emperor. At their head was placed a 
Prime Minister (Natkoku Sori-Dajin), and a Privy Council was established. Similar 
reforms were instituted in subordinate branches of the Government, the object being to 
adopt as nearly as possible the institutions of a limited monarchy. At the same time 
great attenticn has been paid to the rehabilitation of the judiciary and the amendment 
of the laws. The judges have been made entirely independent of the executive 
authority, and criminal, and civil, and commercial codes, patterned after western models, 
have been adopted. On the 11th of February 1889, the new Constitution was promul- 
gated, The following is a brief summary of its provisions, compiled by Mr. K. Kaneko, 
a Japanese Official closely identified with its preparation : 

‘“The Japanese Constitution is the result of a careful study of .the constitutions of 
“other countries. It enumerates only the fundamental principles of constitutional 
‘government, disregarding ail minor details. 

“Chapter I. relates to the Imperial Sovereignty. The royal prerogatives are sum- 
‘‘marized as concisely as possible, yet conceding all the ancient rights and powers of 
**the Emperor. 

“Chapter II. deals with the rights and duties of Japanese subjects. Class distinc- 
‘*tions are abolished, and all are put on equal footing as to civil rights. Freedom of 
**religious belief is guaranteed. 

‘‘ Chapter III. treats of the Organization of Parliament, divided, first, into the House 
‘fof Peers, and, second, into the House of Representatives. The Constitution proceeds 
es from the Emperor, and not, as in the United States, from the people. The Parliament 
‘““is convened by the Emperor, to deliberate upon questions of law and the national 
“budget. The Constitution has substituted the power of address for that of impeach- 
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‘ment, the address being presented by either House to the Emperor, against a minister 
‘who should abuse his trust. 

‘‘Chapter LY. relates to the ministers of State and privy councillors. The ministers 
‘‘are responsible only to the Emperor, and not, as in almost all other countries, to Parlia- 
“ment. The Privy Council is the supreme deliberative body attached to the sovereign, 
‘‘ whom it advises, whenever it is consulted upon important questions of national policy. 

‘‘ Chapter VY. relates to the Judicial Organization, which is much the same as that of 
‘the Western Nations. First is the District Court ; (2) the Original Court; (8) the 
** Appellate Court ; (4) the Court of Cassation. The judges are appointed by the Emperor 
*‘and for life, and can be dismissed from office only by a sentence passed by the 
** Criminal Court. 

‘‘Chapter VI. deals with Finance. 

“The national Budget is first presented to the House of Representatives ; but the 
‘* House of Peers has the same right to examine it and vote upon it as the Lower House. 
** Since the Peers pay as heavy taxes as the Commons, they should not be deprived of 
‘the right to vote on these questions. All necessary expenses of the Government are 
“secured from either reduction or rejection by either House. 

‘* The last chapter relates to supplementary rules, and has special reference to the - 
‘*amendment of the Constitution, which can be made only by the Emperor.” 

The qualifications of electors, as provided by the law of elections, are that they shall 
be at least 25 years of age, and shall pay a national tax of not less than 15 yen annually. 
The elections were held in July 1890, and the parliament was convened for the figgt time, 
with great ceremony, on the 25th of November, 1890. 

The wonderful political transformations in Japan, thus briefly outlined, have been 
accompanied by almost equally great changes in the social and economic conditions of 
the country. Japan has passed, almost at a bound, from a state of medieval feudalism 
to a stage of progress which compares favorably with that of many western nations. 
These results have not been attained without sacrifice and disturbance. The Satsuma 
rebellion (1877), which may be regarded as the last revolt of the old military caste 
(Samurai), against the new order of things, was a severe tax upon the national resources, 
and other disturbances, chiefly of agrarian nature, have at times threatened the public 
tranquillity ; but the government and nation have passed safely through these crises. 
In July, 1894, Japan began a war with China over the conflicting claims of the two 
countries in Corea, hostilities commencing with the victory of a Japancse over a Chinese 
squadron, July 25th. In the conduct of the war, the Japanese showed a remarkable 
mastery of the scientific principles of modern warfare. Their movements were marked by 
rapidity, secrecy, and strategic insight ; while the Chinese exhibited a most pitiful inca- 
pacity, added to administrative corruption. Japanese troopsinvaded Manchuria, while a 
powerful fleet, supported by land forces, attacked and took Port Arthur, which commands 
the Gulf of Pechile. A naval battle off the Yalu practically destroyed the Chinese squad- 
ron; and in May, 1895, the Japanese being within striking distance of Pekin, a treaty of 
peace was signed at Shimonoseki granting te Japan an indemnity of some 200,000,000 taels, 
ceding Port Arthur and the adjoining territory, besides Formosa, and recognizing the inde- 
pendence of Corea. At the instigation of Russia, which saw with uneasiness so powerful 
a neighbor on her flank, the ambassadors of France and Germany united with the 
Russian representative in demanding the renunciation of Port Arthur, under a threat of 
instant war. Japan yielded, and received in place of this territory an additional in- 
demnity of $80,000,000 from China, which was raised by a loan guaranteed by Russia 
(July 14, 1895). See CHINESE EMPIRE; COREA. 
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JAPANNING is the art of giving a coating of varnish and other materials to certain 
manufactures, by which a resemblance is produced to the beautiful lacquered wares of 
Japan and China. The term is more generally applied in this country to metal works 
upon which a dark colored varnish is applied with heat, but the process is quite as ex- 
tensively applied to papier-maché works. See LAcquERING, The japanned works of our 
manufactures are chiefly iron and tin, such as coal- boxes, tin canisters, and other articles, 
which are thereby made more ornamental, and protected from rust. 

The japanning material consists of anime or copal varnish, alone, or mixed with 
ivory-black, to produce a black japan; or with asphalt, to produce a dark or light brown, 
according to the quantity used. For very cheap tinned wares, a single coating is all 
that is usually given. After being varnished, they are put into a heated oven for a time, 
after which they are ready for use; but in the case of more valuable articles, such as 
the handsome coal-boxes of iron which are now extensively manufactured, and which 
are still further ornamented by gilding and painting, several coats of black japan varnish 
are applied, each being dried in the oven previous to the application of the next, so that 
a coating of sufficient substance to bear polishing is thus obtained. Rotten-stone and 
Tripoli powder are used by the polisher, anda beautiful surface is obtained, in no respect 
inferior to that of polished jet. The polishing powders are at first applied with leather, 
but the finishing is done by women, who use the palms of their hands only. 

The beautiful black surface thus produced is admirably adapted for decoration by 
gilding; and much taste is now shown in these matters by our manufacturers, who sup- 
pass allgthers in the high finish and cheapness of japanned wares. Under LACQUERING 
will be given the Japanese process, which is thus imitated on metal, under the name of 
japanning, in Europe. 


JA'PHETH, in Heb. Yepheth, a word apparently derived in Genesis from pathah, “to 
open,” trop. perhaps ‘‘to stretch forth,” and hence supposed to mean ‘‘ widely dis- 
persed.” Gesenius and other scholars, however, suggest a derivation from yaphah, “‘ to 
be fair” or ‘‘ beautiful,” in allusion to the fair complexions of the Japhetic or European 
races. According to the Hebrew record Japheth was the second son of Noah, whose 
descendants peopled first the n. and w. of Asia, after which they proceeded to occupy 
‘‘the isles of the Gentiles,” ie., all the region about the Levant and the Aigean sea. 
Japheth has at a later period, in Talmud and Midrash—not merely from its similarity to 
the Greek name Japetus, the supposed founder of the human race—been used as @ 
typical expression for ‘‘ Greek.” 


JAPU'RA, or CaquETa, a river of South America, and tributary of the Amazon, rises 
in the Granadian Andes, in lat. 1° 26’ n., long. 76° 50’ w., and joins the Amazon about 
65° 50’ e. long. Its entire length is upwards of 1000 m.; the navigation is impeded by 
cataracts. 


JARDINIERE (French), a vessel or piece of furniture for the display of flowers. 
When used for the decoration of the table, it is frequently made of the finest porce- 
lain, or of fine enameled ware, and handsomely decorated, thus becoming in itself an 
article of beauty. 


JARGONIZ'ING is a phenomenon observed chiefly in acute mania; it consists in the 
utterance of uncouth and unintelligible sounds, which may resemble articulate words, 
or be little more than harsh ejaculations and bellowings. This symptom must not be con- 
founded with those imitations of foreign tongues or provincial idioms, or the perversions 
of the faculty of language characteristic of mania and other forms of alienation, as these 
sounds are not intended to be, nor to appear, the vehicles of thought or manifestations of 
feeling. They stand in the same relation to the excitement and violence as the rapid 
motion, the furious gesticulation, and the tendency to injure and destroy everything that 
is seemly and harmonious. The tone in which they are uttered is generally harsh and 
defiant, because intense passion thrills through every muscle, through those of the vocal 
apparatus as well as of the arm raised to strike. Jargouizing is, in all probability, invol- 
untary. It occurs at the commencement or crisis of mania, when the power to control 
the ideas and to regulate motion is most impaired. It may, however, be the result of 
volition, so far as that the individual desires and determines to speak, but fails from the 
rapidity or intensity of his emotions to call into action and co-ordinate the organs 
engaged in articulation. Such utterances may be heard in soliloquy, if the phrase may 
be used, and during sleep. The feature has been accepted as pathognomic of mania. It 
has, however, been noticed in the delirium of certain stages of fever and of drunkenness, 
which are mental states depending upon blood-poisons. 


JARNAC, BaTTLE oF, was fought at the town of that name, in the department of 
Charente, France, March 13, 1569, between 26,000 Catholics under the duke of Anjou, 
afterwards Henri III., and 15,000 Huguenots under Louis prince of Condé. The latter 
were completely routed. See ConpbE. 


JA’ROSLAV, GOVERNMENT oF, one of the central provinces of European Russia ; area, 
about 14,000 sq. m.; pop. in 1891, 1,198,269. The soil is generally not fertile; it hardly 
supplies the wants of the inhabitants, and forces them to be industrious, so that the 
province furnishes nearly the whole of Russia with the best carpenters, masons, smiths, 
etc. The staple industry is weaving flax and cotton. 
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JAROSLAV (pron. Yaroslaf), capital of the government of that name, in European 
Russia, is a large and fine t., situated on the right banks of the Volga and its affluent, 
the Kotorosl, at the junction of two railroads, and at a distance of 164 m. from Moscow. 
It is one of the most ancient Russian towns, and is said to have been founded by 
Jaroslaw the Great in the 10th century. During the feudal period it was the seat of 
powerful feudal princes, and several times suffered from the invasions of the Mongols. 
The town has a vast gostinoidvor, or market-place, nearly as lively as that of Moscow, and 
a quay on the Volga, about 2m. long. ‘Though possessing large stores of linen fabrics, 
flax, cotton, wool, and oil, Jaroslav is but a second-rate commercial place on the Volga, 
the principal trade being concentrated at Rybinsk, 54 m. up the river, and at Rostof. It 
is regularly built, has broad streets with many ancient palaces and countless cvyolas and 
towers. Jaroslav contains several manufactories of cotton, linen, wool, silk and jewelry. 
The population of Jaroslav in ’97 amounted to 70,610 inhabitants, and is constantly 1n- 
creasing with the wealth of the town, owing to the development of steam-navigation on 
the Volga and the Kama. Jaroslav possesses a law college, founded in 1805. 


JARROW, or YARROW, a municipal borough in the co. of Durham, Eng., situated on 
the Tyne, and of importance for its manufactories and ship-yards; pop. ’91, 33,700. The 
old church of St. Paul possesses a chair which is said to have been used by the vener- 
able Bede, who was buried in the churchyard, although later his bones were removed 
to Durham, and placed in the same coffin with those of St. Cuthbert. 


JARVES, JAMES JACKSON, b. Mass., 1820; educated in Boston, but unable to go 
through a university course on account of impaired eye-sight. Having been appointed 
U.S. consul to the Sandwich islands, he resided at Honolulu for a number of years, and 
established the first newspaper, the Polynesia, ever published there. He made an exten- 
sive tour through California, Mexico, and Central America, and also visited Europe. 
He did not, however, leave the Sandwich islands permanently until 1848, In the mean 
time he published several works which attracted attention, being written in a free and 
graphic style, while conveying much interesting information. These were: History of 
the Sandwich Islands, 1843; Scenes and Scenery of the Sandwich Islands, 1844; Scenes and 
Scenery in California, 1844. He also published, in 1855, Parisian Sights and French 
Principles, a series of brilliant and characteristic sketches. Mr. Jarves’s Art Hints, which 
he afterwards enlarged and republished as A7vt Studies, was the first of his contributions 
to the literature of the fine arts. Having devoted himself to the collection of paintings 
illustrating the early schools of art in Europe in a sequence, he was successful in bring- 
ing together a large number of fairly illustrative works, beginning with the Byzantine 
and reaching down through the middle age Italian, and the later French, Flemish, and 
Spanish schools. This collection, or such examples from it as were not privately dis- 
posed of, was deposited in the fine art gallery of Yale college. After 1862 Mr. Jarves re- 
sided in Florence, and from 1879-82 was vice-consul and acting consul. Later publica- 
tions were The Art Idea, Art Thoughts, Italian Rambles, etc. He d. 1888. 


JARVIS, ABRAHAM, D.D., 1739-1813; graduated at Yale, and was ordained in Eng- 
land by the bishop of Carlisle in 1764, becoming soon afterwards rector of Christ church, 
Middletown, Conn. He succeeded bishop Seabury as bishop of Connecticut, 1808. His 
work was important in the early history of the Protestant Episcopal church in Con- 
necticut. 


JARVIS, Epwarp, b. Mass. 1803, graduated at Harvard university. He was 
educated for the medical profession. and practiced for many years in Dorchester, Mass. 
He interested himself in the collection of vital statistics, and published reports and 
monographs on this subject, among which are Physiology and Health; Elementary Physi- 
ology ; Reports on the Number and Condition of the Insane and Idiots in Mass. He was for 
many years president of the American statistical association. He d. in 1884. 


JARVIS, JouN WESLEY, 1780-1840; b. England; was nephew of John Wesley, who 
took charge of him in infancy, on account of his father’s frequent and prolonged 
absences, as a sea-faring man. At the age of 5 he accompanied his father on a voyage 
to America, and was left by him in Philadelphia. While obtaining a very meager educa- 
tion, he displayed at an early age remarkable talent for drawing, which decided his 
future career. He worked as an engraver in New York, painting profiles on glass in his 
spare time, and eventually became successful and popular as a portrait-painter in oil, 
He painted portraits of Hull, Perry, Bainbridge, Robert Morris, and other prominent 
men of his time, which are now in the city hall, New York, and the gallery of the New 
“ork historical society. He painted also in New Orleans and other southern cities, gain- 
liz great popularity, which would have become an established reputation but for his 
convivial and irregular habits. 


JARVIS, SAMUEL FARMAR, D.D., LL.D., 1786-1851, son of bishop Abraham Jarvis. 
He graduated at Yale, was ordained 1810, and became a priest in the following year, and 
rector of St. James’s church, New York, in 1813. He was also professor of biblical criti- 
cism in the General theological seminary of the Protestant Episcopal church. He removed 
to Boston in 1820, where he was rector of St. Paul’s church for six years, at the end of 
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which time he traveled in Europe, visiting Italy, and remaining for some years 1n that 
country. He was a student of the eastern languages, and upon his return from Europe, 
accepted the chair of oriental literature, in Trinity college, Hartford. He was appointed 
historiographer of the American Episcopal church in 1838, and published A Chronological 
Introduction to the History of the Church. He wrote also, No Union with Rome; The 
Church of the Redeemed; Sermons on Prophecy; and A Discourse on the Religion of the 
Indian Tribes of North America. 

JASHER, Boox or (Heb. Sepher ha-yashar, ‘‘ the book of the upright;” translated by 
the LXX. Biblion tou EHuthous, and by the vulgate, Liber Justorum; but the Peshito 
[Syriac version] has Sepher Hashir, *‘ Book of Praises or Hymns”), is one of the lost 
books of the ancient Hebrews, which is quoted twice (Joshua x. 13; 2 Samuel i, 18). 
Regarding its character and contents, there has been much speculation, Talmudic and 
later Jewish authorities identified it variously with Genesis (sometimes called ‘‘ the Book 
of the Upright”), Deuteronomy, Judges, etc., to all which notions there is the obvious 
and fatal objection that the two quotations from it which survive are not to be found in 
any of these books, and could not possibly be found in the first two, as they refer to 
incidents which occurred at a subsequent period in the national history. The conjecture 
of the Syriac and Arabic translators has been adopted by Dr. Lowth, Herder, and other 
scholars, viz., that the book of Jasher was a collection of national ballads—a Hebrew 
minstrelsy, in short—recording the warlike deeds of the national heroes, or singing the 
praises of otherwise celebrated men. Gesenius is inclined to adopt the same view, and 
suggests that it may have acquired its name, ‘‘the Book of the Upright,” from having 
been written chiefly in praise of upright men. Donaldson, in an ingenious work, Jashar, 
or Fragmenta Archetypi, Carminum Hebraicorum in Masorethico Veteris Testamenti Textu 
passim tessellata, contends for its being a composition of the age of Solomon, and a work 
of Nathan and Gad. He conceives that it originated in the desire of the more religious 
of the community to possess arecord of the national history which should chiefly set 
forth the righteousness of the true Hebrews, and he attempts to extract from the so-called 
canonical books of the Old Testament such passages as he believed to have originally 
formed part of it. It must be added, however, that Dr. Donaldson’s theory has met 
with little favor either from the mass of German scholars or from the few in England 
who are competent to consider the question. In the thirteenth century no less than 
three different works purporting to be the lost book of Jasher were published, and in 1751 
another, claiming to have been translated from Hebrew by ‘‘ Alcuin of Britain,” was 
produced. This excited considerable interest for a time, but eventually it was proved 
to be a forgery and was traced to Ilive, a London printer. It was republished in 1829. 


JASMIN, JAcQuES, the most eminent modern patois poet of France, and, in the 
words of his ardent admirers, ‘‘ the last of the troubadours,” was b. at Agen in 1798. He 
has given in his Sowbends a humorous account of his early life. According to it, he was 
of very humble birth, and was set to learn the trade of a hair-dresser, which agreed well 
with that of poet, as he himself says, because both are a kind of head-work. His 
poetry is full of beauty and power; the pathos of his serious, and the wit of his comic 
pieces, are unequaled, and both have been received with enthusiasm in France and 
other parts of Europe. He was made a chevalier of the legion of honor in 1846. 
Jasmin’s principal works are Me cal Mowri (1825); Lou Chalibari (The Charivari, 1825), a 
comic poem; L’ Abuglo de Castel-Cuille (The Blind Youth of Castel-Cuille, 1886), trans- 
lated by Longfellow; and Las Papiliotos de Jasmin (The Curls of Jasmin), of which the 
first part appeared 1835, and the second 1848. He died at his native town in 1864. 


JASMINE, or JESSAMINE, Jasminum, a genus of plants of the natural order jas 
minacee. This order is allied to oleacew, and contains about 100 species of shrubs, some 
of them climbing, and many of them having exquisitely fragrant flowers. They are 
chiefly natives of the warm parts of Asia. Many belong to the genus jasmine, which 
has its calyx and corolla each 5 or 8-cleft, two stamens attached to and included within 
the tube of the corolla, and a two-lobed berry, one of the lobes generally abortive. The 
name jasmine is from the Arabic yasmeen. The CoMMON JASMINE (J. officinale) is a 
native of the s. of Asia, but now naturalized in the s. of Europe, and as far north as 
the Tyrol and Switzerland. In more northern regions, it is much cultivated in gardens, 
but does not easily endure very severe winters. It is a shrub from 6 to 10 ft. high, 
with evergreen pinnate leaves, the terminal leaflet the largest, and very fragrant white 
flowers. The flowers were formerly employed in medicine, for strengthening the uer- 
vous system, but are now only used for preparing od of jasmine, a delicious perfume. 
The commercial oil of jasmine, however, is not the pure essential oil, but merely oil of 
ben flavored with it, and is prepared by placing layers of the flowers alternately with 
layers of cotton soaked in oil of ben.—J. grandiflorum, a native of the East Indies, has 
flowers still more fragrant, from which, and from those of J. sambac, oil of jasmine is 
also made. The flowers of J. sambac are often scattered about in houses and temples 
in the East Indies, to diffuse their fragrance.—Several other species, some with erect, 
and some with twining stems, are not uncommon in gardens and green-houses. Some 
have white, and some have yellow flowers.—Oil of jasmine cannot be obtained from 
jasmine flowers by distillation. For the so-called CAPE and CAROLINA jasmines or jessa 
mines see following articles. See illus., FLowzrs, vol. VI. 
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JASMINE, or JESSAMINE, CAPE, a name popularly applied to plants belonging to 
the genus Gardenia, not related to the true jasmines. They belong to the madder family 
(ruacee), and are tropical and sub-tropical shrubs. The genus was named by Ellis for 
Dr. Garden of Charleston, 8. C., who was a correspondent of Linnzeus. The best 
known species is G. florida, brought to England from China (not from the cape) in 
1754. A double variety is a very popular greenhouse plant, and is common in the 
southern states as a hardy out-door plant. It bears a large, oblong, orange-yellow berry, 
which is said to be used in China as a dye. 


JASMINE, or JESSAMINE, CAROLINA, or Yetnow, is a climbing plant growing in 
Virginia and southward, clambering over trees and fences, bearing in profusion yellow, 
funnel-shaped flowers, an inch in diameter, and having a fragrance similar to that of the 
true jasmine, the odor, on a damp evening or morning, being almost overpowering. 
This plant is the gelsemium sempervirens, belonging to the family loganiacee. It has 
been recently used as a sedative, in medicine. 


JASON, known as the tyrant of Phere, lived in the 4thc. B.c., and was assassin- 
ated in 870. He sought to reduce all Thessaly to submission, and was successful in 
conquering the chief cities. Created dictator of Thessaly, he entered upon a successful 
warlike career, and, had he not been cut off when at its height, would doubtless have 
achieved a lofty reputation as a general, rivaling even that of Philip of Macedon, whom 
he resembled in the comprehensive nature of his ambitious designs. 


JA'SON. See ARGONAUTS. 


JASPER (Gr. zaspis), a mineral generally regarded as one of the varieties of quartz 
(q.v.), and distinguished by its opacity, owing to a mixture of clay or other substances 
with the silica of which it is chiefly composed. ‘There are many kinds of jasper, some 
of them of one color, as brown, red, yellow, green, white, blue, or black, and some 
variously striped, spotted, or clouded with different colors. Jasper is a very abundant 
mineral; it is found in veins and embedded masses in many rocks, sometimes appears 
as a rock of which whole hills are formed, and is very common in the shape of pebbles. 
It has been prized from- the most ancient times for ornamental purposes, as it takes a 
high polish. Many kinds of it are very beautiful; and it can often be obtained in pieces 
of large size, so that it has been much used not only for rings, seals, and other small 
articles, but for the decoration of palaces. One of the best known kinds of jasper is 
found in Egypt, and is therefore called Egyptian jasper. It is generally yellow, prettily 
mixed with brown.—Jasper with very distinct stripes is called ribbon jasper.—The kind 
called porcelain jasper is rather rare. It is often full of minute holes, or is cracked in 
As directions. It is regarded as a kind of natural porcelain, formed by the action of 
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JASPER WARE, is one of the inventions of Josiah Wedgwood. Aftera long series of 
experiments carried on at his manufactory in Burslem, England, he succeeded, in 1778, 
in producing a compact, hard paste susceptible of taking a very high polish. This he 
used in producing articles ornamented with cameo-work reliefs, etc. He kept up his 
experiments and improvements until the ware attained celebrity. 


JASPER, a co. in cent. Georgia; 580 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 13,879; is a rich agricultural 
district, though hilly, and produces corn, tobacco, and cotton. It has valuable mineral 
resources, particularly iron and gold. The Ocmulgee river forms its northern boundary, 
and it is watered by Cedar and Rocky creeks. Co. seat, Monticello. 


JASPER, aco. in s.e. Illinois; 596 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 18,188; is largely formed of prairte 
land, the soil being fertile and productive in wheat, Indian corn, and oats. The Indiana 
and [llinois Southern and the Peoria, Decatur and Evansville railroads pass through it. 
It is watered by the Embarras river. Co. seat, Newton. 


JASPER, a co. in n.w. Indiana, having the Kankakee river for its northern boun- 
dary ; 570 sq.m.; pop. 90, 11,185 ; isalso watered by the Iroquoisriver. It‘iscomprised, 
mostly, in prairie and marsh land, excellent for pasturage, while much of it is heavil 
wooded. Its productions are wheat, Indian corn, oats, hay, and potatoes ; and there is 
a considerable and growing dairy industry. Co. seat, Rensselaer. 


JASPER, a co. in s.e. central Iowa, watered by the Skunk river and its n. fork ; 720 
sq.m.; pop. ’90, 24,943; is undulating in prairie and woodland, and has rich coal deposits. 
The soil is fertile, and it produces very largely of Indian corn, wheat, oats, and potatoes, 
and has valuable dairy industry. Co. seat, Newton. 


JASPER, « co. in s.e. Mississippi, watered by the Leaf river and its affluents ; 720 
sq.m.; pop. 90, 14,785, including colored ; has undulating surface and fertile soil ; and 
produces cotton, corn, and sweet potatoes. It is rich in cattle, horses, sheep and swine. 
Co. seat, Paulding. 

JASPER, a co. in s.w. Missouri, on the border-line of Kansas ; 672 sq.m.; pop. 90, 
50,500, including colored ; is watered by the Spring river, and has a fertile soil, produc- 
tive of wheat, Indian corn, oats, and potatoes. This county has also a large dairy prod- 
uct, and some manufactures, Co. seat, Carthage. 
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JASPER, a co, in s.e. Texas, having the navigable rivers Neches and Angelina on 
the w.; 840 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 5592, including colored; chiefly pasture land and timber, but 
produces rice, cotton, tobacco, Indian corn, and sweet potatoes. Co. seat, Jasper. 


JASPER, WiLLiAM, 1750-79, enlisted as a sergeant in a South Carolina regiment at 
the beginning of the American revolution, refusing a commission on account of his 
defective education. At the attack on fort Moultrie, June 28, 1776, Jasper distinguished 
himself by recovering, through an act of personal bravery, the colors of the defenders 
of the fort, which had fallen outside and were in danger of capture. On another occa. 
sion, aided by but one other person, he captured an entire British guard of 10 men, setting 
free the patriot prisoners whom they were conducting to Savannah. His daring act in 
this instance was recognized by the presentation, on the part of gov. Rutledge, of a 
handsome sword. Jasper fell mortally wounded at the assault on Savannah, while 
trying to fasten his regimental colors on the parapet. 


JAS’SY, the capital of Moldavia, the northern division of Roumania, is picturesquely 
situated on the river Bachlin, near the borders of Bessarabia, and about 10 m. w. of the 
Pruth. It is irregularly built and dirty, and in its crooked streets the palatial mansion 
of the bojar—the Moldavian noble—alternates with huts of the most inferior descrip- 
tion. It contains over 100 ecclesiastical edifices, one of which dates from the 14th 
century. It has a small trade in grains and cattle. Pop. ’93, 90,000. 


JASTROW, t. of Prussia, district of West Prussia. Has important manufactures of 
woolen goods, machinery, tobacco and shoes, and carries on a considerable trade in 
horses. Pop. 790, 5288. 


JASZBERE'NY, a considerable t. of Hungary, is situated on both banks of the Zazygien, 
40 m. e. of Buda-Pesth. Population, ’90, 24,800, who are employed in agriculture and in - 
the trade in corn, cattle, and horses. 


JATAKA (literally, ‘‘ relating to birth’’) is with the Buddhists the name of a work or 
a series of books containing an account of 550 previous births of Sakya Muni, or the 
Buddha. Several tales that pass under the name of Asop’s fables are to be found in 
this collection of legends. 


JATI’VA, or XATIVA, formerly SAN FELIPE DE, a t. of Spain, in the province of 
Valencia, 35 m. s.w. of the city of that name. Its climate is delicious, and the well- 
watered plain on which it stands is luxuriant in fruits and flowers. Its trade and 
manufactures are unimportant. Pop. ’87, about 14,000. 


JATS, or JAUTS, the name of a people of Hindustan, first mentioned in history at 
the beginning of the 11th century. They opposed the invasion of Mahmoud the Gazne- 
vide, and are said to have gathered a fleet of as many as 8,000 boats in the Indus, where- 
they were attacked by the invader and completely defeated. In the reign of Aurung- 
zebe, the Jats appeared as banditti in the mountains in the interior of India. They 
increased in strength and daring, until they finally became formidable, and under their 
chief, Sooraje Mull, even dictated the policy of the Mogul court. The invasion of 
northern India by Ahmed Shah, sovereign of Cabul, put an end to the prestige of Soo- 
raje Mull, who, after allying himself to the Mahrattas, deserted them before the battle 
of Panniput, and joined Ahmed Shah. His services on the occasion of this battle were 
rewarded by the possession of Agra and its district. At the time of the establishment 
of British power in northern India, the since celebrated Runjeet Singh was rajah of the 
Jats, and by a treaty with lord Lake, was permitted to remain in control of his terri- 
tories without paying tribute. Disagreement between the English authority and that of 
the rajah brought about a conflict, and early in 1826 the almost impregnable fortress of 
Deeg, the stronghold of the Jats, was invested by a large force of British soldiers under 
lord Combermere. On Jan. 18 the fortress was stormed and captured, and the power 
of the Jats was at an end. 


JAU’ER, an interesting old t. in Silesia, Prussia, situated on the Neisse, 10 m. s.s.e. 
ef Liegnitz. The town is famous for its sausages; and there is a weekly corn-market, 
besides manufactories of cloth, cigars, and machinery. Jauer was formerly a very 
prosperous town, being the only market for the linen trade of Silesia; but the Thirty 
Years’ War reduced its extent and prosperity. Pop. ’90, 11,576. 


JAU’JA, a city in the department of Junin, in Peru, is 115 m. n.e. of Lima; pop. 
about 2800. Until 1535 it was the capital of the vice-royalty of Peru. It is so beautiful 
in its position and surroundings that it is esteemed in that part of South America as an 
earthly paradise. The province of Jauja contains valuable silver mines. 


JAUL’NA, a t. of India, in the Deccan, Nizam’s dominions, situated on a gently slop- 
ing declivity, in a rugged country, 36 m. e. of Aurungabad. It has a fort and canton- 
ment for British troops. The climate is healthy, and favorable for the production of 
vegetables and fruits. On the opposite bank is the old town of Jaulna, now much 
decayed, but formerly large and flourishing, having enjoyed an extensive trade in grain. 
and silks. It yet possesses to some extent a manufacture of silks for native use. Pop. 
6,300, of whom a portion are Mussulmans, 
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JAUNDICE, a yellow color of the skin and conjunctiva of the eye, arising from the 
presence of the coloring matter of the bile in the blood and tissues, is a symptom of 
various disordered conditions of the system, rather than a special disease. 

With this coloring of the skin and eyes the following symptoms are associated: the 
feeces are of a grayish or dirty-white tint, in consequence of the absence of bile, and the 
urine is of the color of saffron, or is even as dark as porter, in consequence of the 
presence of the coloring matter of the bile. There is sometimes, but not in the major- 
ity of cases, an extreme itching of the skin. It is a popular belief, as old as the time of 
Lucretius— 

Lurida preterea fiunt quaeecunque tuentur 


that to a jaundiced eye everything appears yellow. This, however, like the preceding, 
is only an occasional symptom. 

The most obvious cause of jaundice is some obstruction in the gall-ducts, Dig venHng 
the normal flow of bile into the intestine. This obstruction may arise in any of the fol- 
lowing ways: 1. It may be caused by the impaction of a gall-stone in the common 
hepatic duct. See Liver. In this case, the jaundice is usually of short duration, and 
disappears soon after the gall-stone has passed into the intestine. 2. Another cause of 
jaundice is the obstruction of the gall-ducts by cancerous disease of the head of the pan- 
creas, by tumors in the liver, or by a diseased condition of the duodenum, the portion 
of small intestine into which the common hepatic duct opens. In these cases, the 
obstruction is usually permanent, and causes a persistence of the jaundice. 3. Obstruc- 
tion or closure of the gall-ducts sometimes occurs in the inflammation of the liver that 
is brought on by spirit-drinking, and sometimes may be caused by inflammation origi- 
nating in the ducts themselves, which, from their small size, may be readily closed up by 
the inflammatory swelling of their mucous membrane. 4. The jaundice that occasion- 
ally rises from constipation, or that occurs during the advanced stage of pregnancy, is 
probably caused by pressure upon the common hepatic duct. 

But although jaundice is frequently caused by some of these mechanical impedi- 
ments to the flow of bile into the intestine, it results primarily and solely in a great num- 
ber of cases from the secretion of bile being suppressed or deficient. The secretion may 
be suppressed so as to cause jaundice by a sudden mental shock or by continued anxiety. 
Various poisons in the blood may also suspend the secretion of bile to such an extent as 
to cause jaundice. It may be produced in this way by the salts of copper and of mer- 
cury, by opium, and by the poison of serpents; and it often occurs from the poisoned 
state of the blood in the course of fevers. 

The prognosis in jaundice is generally favorable, except when it depends upon struc. 
tural disease of the liver, or on mental shock or anxiety. The treatment must be chiefly 
guided by reference to the conditions which give rise to it in any particular case, and 
should never be attempted without professional advice. The color of the skin in sick a 
person sometimes becomes so yellow or hrownish-yellow as to lead to a belief in the 
reabsorption of bile, which is not the fact. The white of the eye is always more or less 
yellow in jaundice. In forming an opinion as to whether the hepatic disturbance is 
abating, as it must do before the jaundice diminishes or the discoloration of the con- 
junctiva begins to disappear, the sum of the symptoms must be taken into consideration, 
and particular attention must be paid to the examination of the feces. Traces of bile, 
cr rather of some of its constituents, particularly the coloring matter, or biliverdine, can 
usually, though not always, be detected when the liver is resuming its functions, or at 
least when the bile is flowing into the intestinal canal; therefore a reliance upon this test 
alone would sometimes lead to fallacy and the continuance of remedies no longer 
necessary, or perhaps injurious. The diagnosis in regard to the resumption of the 
hepatic function of biliary secretion must take into consideration the physical examination 
of the hypochondriac region, and the general character of any alterations in the character 
of the feeces, and the sensations of the patient. See LIVER. 


JAUNTING CAR, also Jawntycar, is a two-wheeled carriage very common in Ireland. 
The seats are extended back to back over low wheels, the passengers riding sidewise. 


JAUNPUR. See JIONPOOR. 


JAVA (Djawa), ‘‘the Queen of the Eastern Archipelago,’’ a most valuable colonial 
possession of the Netherlands, is situated in lat. 5° 52’ to 8° 50’ s., and long. 105° 12’ to 
114° 389’ e. It is washed on the n. by the sea of Java, on thee. by the strait of Bali, 
on the s. by the Indian ocean, and on the w. by the strait of Sunda. The extreme length 
from e. to w. is 666 m., the breadth varies from 45 to 136 m., and the superficial area is 
reckoned at 50,260 sq. miles. The island is hilly, and cut in many parts by deep gorges 
and rushing streams. The mountains rise to a height of from 4000 to 12,000 ft., and are 
clothed to their summits with luxuriant foliage. More than forty of the mountains are 
active volcanoes. 

Population.—In 1894 the population of Java and Madura was 25,067,471, having more 
than trebled in 50 years. According to an enumeration in 1892, there were 23,956,062 
natives, 47,110 Europeans, 246,307 Chinege, 14,703 Arabs, and 29,082 Hindus. At the 
same date the leading cities of Java, having a population of over 100,000 were Batavia, 
Surabaya and Surakarta. Samarang is also an important town. The European popula- 
tion, in 1894, of Batavia was 9,064, of Samarang 3,845, of Surabaya 6,525, 
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The following table shows the population in each residency of Java and in the island 
of Madura, according to the enumeration of 1891. 


Residencies. Population. 
Bagalen...csesececescvscsereeeee awevnus ous ue peed s eT Trrrerrrerrr er ere eee 1,343,018 
Bantam eee ORE EEE OHHH HEHEHE HEHEHE H HEHEHE HEEH HEE HES Ceres eee e eres eeee eeeeee 613,545 
Batavia ....+- PPT TPP Ere rer ee er ads) oo eee 1,070,078 
Krawang...sccsecceccccccccescecescccvcesseceeus VuscCdmosdsban bane oncavecs 381,235 
Preanger....sececececcsscececeereceececacsees Ea ke weld 9 Bide Headrest one nes 1,981,220 
Cheribon. cis cons voce sss ced cus oneicin ec cvs ceiccieitecenerrneee tiara’: «ss oe +c 1,485,897 
Tegal ....sscccesccesccvccsccccce «pois Wie. orn eininlal pines deitiotira civics «c'¢0seessc 1,075,941 
Bekalongan ......+eeeeeseees ¢ oe ceuecelneow ns aalnienn aids Minlariaiic dalemilasicc cccee 561,988 
SaMarang...ccsccccccccccccccevceccccsscscess Sielsinie Slolelaisiaila.sisieisieiee 3 cies 'e bis 1,467,987 
JAPATA...ccceccccscces Viv ae vecaaceccescwesnauecsjaguisigels seine Ws sete sic seeeee 934,553 
Rembang .......cceerccccsccssccccs e\e\e'6'a joie erdhe  eieiaterntovais tiststete a's eta chetiaia acids. ol a 1,279,824 
SurabayA.as- cee c.cice ticle cies 010 sivivivie 0.0 10/0 oie oJ os alae weiesloisieke eile ateie ciate eters eee 2,005,005 
Probolinggo seeeeveeese rece vecsconte cease 0066 064.05 6 6 Cale NbN OW wale lees OF OC Owe ca 536,512 
PRAOELOGWAN cos vesiccae cs ase benny eewta dus sine a0 oda apiebicee e onindes wade cate 936,319 
Bezoeki ee ee Coereeseseseseee SCOOT OE HOH BEE Eee ee Poe eeeeeeesevese 612,730 
BatljOOMaas. cncice cp'cus oc naclacciascccveeececeicewe ons siceineiis ge amtnatntesmenans 1,209,164 
KadGessccaccies satin teen cee ccectsle's © 99,00 oviscise.c vs elelefeeriniehtaietr detttciiee 756,283 
Djokjokarta or Jakjokerta «+ -..+esccscescccccccscceecccercccscescecseseese 744,871 
Stpalkarta. csicae cis comicwiale ¢ 0/0: cles le niaeieis bievw'e'e'cleiafeniajnlolelaietaeln alent ameattarte eiaetete 1,163,305 
Patjitan 
es eer } RE emt 8 iwhldsvieedle Spauce's Ue ag eae Eee 1,084,456 
Kediri..... cee Piet bet ectle Weiss oi a\nsid slnaicta tie @ a ee: wicksietatals «/aletesid'aintstale stare aineters 1,118,924 
Madurai...ssscccccsseccccecccsscecsccssscesseesccccese © oa wii ws ce eeeeecces 1,439,965 

MT OGAL soeteric cinaseicdeie (edn cveiesciainyeisiercte sisi aia (eles isials siete ve crcinrsie ciate cle aietatetet tata sters 23,862,820 


Race and Religion.—The Javanese belong to the Malay (q.v.) race and are mostly 
Mohammedans; the remainder being ‘‘ heathen,’’ whose religion is a degraded supersti- 
tion. The original faith of the natives has a small number of adherents in the forest 
around Bantam and among inhabitants of the Tengger mountain range in Pasoeroewan. 
In moral habits and civilization the Javanese are superior to the inhabitants of Sumatra 
and Celebes. The regulations for the government of Dutch East India guarantees en- 
tire liberty of conscience to members of all religious confessions. The government has 
opposed attempts at proselytizing, but the number of Christians has|nevertheless increased. 
In 1873 there were only 5,673 Christians in Java and Madura, while, in 1894, there were 
17,689. The government, however, has recently adopted a more friendly attitude toward 
missionary efforts, and in 1894 there were 100 missionaries of various denominations 
engaged in the work of propagating Christianity throughout the Dutch East Indies. 
At the same time the Reformed Church numbered 38 ministers, with 24 assistants, and 
the Roman Catholic Church 25 curates and 25 priests. There is a large annual pilgrim- 
age of the Mohammedans to Mecca. In 1894, 8,181 natives journeyed to that city, but 
less than 6,000 returned. There was a Roman Catholic vicarate established in Batavia 
in 1842, It now comprises also Flores and Sumatra, Timor and other parts of the Dutch 
East Indies, and is under the archbishop of Sirace. Until the change of the government 
attitude toward the missionaries, the natives of the interior were as a rule not made 
acquainted with the Christian religion, nor with European education. This condition 
has changed somewhat, but the bulk of the population is still only partly civilized, and 
is under the domination of Islam. 

Agriculture and Land Tenwre.—The greater part of the population is engaged in agri- 
culture, the soil is fertile, producing rice, maize, sugar, coffee, indigo, tea, cinchona, and 
tobacco. Rice and maize are the principal articles of food of the natives. The material 
prosperity of Java made great progress as a result of the policy of the Dutch government 
in establishing and skillfully administering the so-called ‘‘ culture system” by which 
natives were compelled to grow and prepare staples for exportation. This was intro- 
duced in 1882 by General Johannes Graaf van der Bosch. The principal products of 
Java were grown and prepared for exportation under this system until 1870, when a bill 
passed the legislature of the Netherlands for abolishing the enforced cultivation of the 
sugarcane. The system was afterwards further restricted, and after 1890 the coffee 
plantations alone were subject toit. This ‘‘ culture system ”’ was so efficiently directed 
that not only was a sufficient supply of food produced for the natives, but a large excess 
was annually exported. The cultivators of the soil, the native chiefs, the European 
officials, and the government all shared in the profits. In carrying out the extensive 
mercantile transactions which the ‘‘ culture system ’’ involved, the government was 
ably assisted by the Netherlands Trading Company, and the result was the changing of 
a burdensome colony into a mine of wealth. Between 1824 and 1883, the expenditure 
exceeded the income. From that time the colony has been prosperous, and the source 
of a large annual revenue. Between 1890 and 1894 the production of every important 
crop in Java showed an increase. The land is owned in part by the government, and 
in part by private persons. Since the agrarian law of 1870 a channel has been opened 
for private enterprise in developing the resources of the country, by permission to obtain 
waste lands on hereditary lease (emphyteusis) for 75 years. In 1894 704,376 acres were 
ceded in Java to 672 societies and Europeans. In that same year 52,048,252 pounds of 
coffee were raised on government lands, amd 60,840,919 were raised on leased lands. 
Compared with these figures, the cultivation of coffee by the natives and the cultivation on 
private lands were not important. Since the government ceased to cultivate sugar in 
1891, it has been grown on lands hired from the natives, on private lands, and on lands 
leased from the government. The number of estates on which sugar was raised, in 1894, 
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Java, SUMATRA, CELEBES, AND PELEW ISLANDS. —1I. Chief temple at Siku. 2. Javanese. 
houses. 7. Spoon. 8. Spinning-wheel. 9. Nigrito of North Luzon. t!o. Passenger 
bridge and Malay church (Celebes). 13. Beheading knife (Celebes). 14. Kitchen 
spade. I9, 20. Fiddle and bow (Macassar). 21. Bellows. 22. Drill. 23. Gun-b: 
28. Dyak chair. 29. Ceram sago-oven. 30. Public meeting-place at Pelew. 31. Was 


Pail made of palm-leaf. 4. Jannan bride and groom. 5. Javanesein war-clothes. 6, Timor 
d freight vessel (Celebes). 11. Vanguardsman of the Amfoang district (Java). 12. Bamboo 
m. 15, Bamboo box (napkin-holder), 16. Dirk. 17. Chief of Pelew Islands. 18. Macassar 
‘1 drill. 24. Reaper for small fruit. 25. Sword. /elew Islands: 26. Funnel. 27. Comb. 
ig sago in Ceram. 32. Macassar bier. 33. Rope-twister. 34. Dyak tampajan (fancy vessel)- 
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was 206 and the total yield was about 1,076,000,000 pounds. The government still claims 
the greater part of the soil of Java as its property, and the private estates, owned for the 
most part by Europeans and Chinese, are chiefly in the residencies in the western part 
' of the island. Down to the year 1882, the government or private land owners were en- 
titled to one day’s gratuitous work out of seven, and sometimes to more, from all the 
laborers on their estates. Since then, however, many of these enforced services have 
been abolished, the law of 1882 providing for their remission in return for the payment 
of one guilder per head each year. 

Commerce.—For a term of years the average value of the sugar exported from Java 
was between $20,000,000 and $30,000,000, and the average value of the coffee was between 
$6,000,000 and $14,000,000 each year. Other important articles of export are tobacco, 
indigo, tea, cinchona, pepper, and other spices, rice, and tin. The imports are for the 
most part textiles, haberdashery, provisions, petroleum, coals, spirits, wine, machinery, 
pottery, and metals. Between 1880 and 1890 the foreign trade of Java declined, but 
some branches of it increased after the latter date. The chief countries engaged in trade 
with Java were Holland, England, the United States and the Straits Settlements. Be- 
tween 1891 and 1895 there was a considerable falling off both in imports and exports to 
and from Great Britain. The chief ports are Batavia, Samarang, and Surabaya on the 
northern coast, Pamarukan on the eastern, and Tschilatschap on the southern coast. . 
The island has excellent roads, and in 1885 had about 1,000 miles of railway. The tele- 
graph system is extensive, the total mileage for Dutch India, in 1894, being 4,341. At 
the same date the number of post-offices in Dutch India was 300. Steamships afford 
communication with Holland, England, France, Australia, and China. The money, 
weights, and measures are the same as those of the mother country, but there are some 
additional measures in use on the island, namely, the pikol, equivalent to 1334 pounds 
avoirdupois; the catty, equivalent to 14 pounds avoirdupois; and the tjengkal, equiva- 
lent to 4 yards. The Javanese bank was established in 1828. The government controls 
its administration, and its capital in 1894 was 6,000,000 guilders. In 1895 there were 2 
other Dutch banks, and several branches of British banks. There must bea bullion 
reserve to cover two-fifths of all notes issued. 

Government and Constitution.— All the territory comprised in Dutch East India is under 
the sovereignty of the Netherlands, and is divided into lands under direct government, 
vassal lands, and confederated lands. For purposes of administration, the Indian terri- 
tory is divided into residencies, divisions, regencies, districts, and villages. Java, with 
the neighboring island of Madura, is divided into twenty-three residencies, or provinces, 
over which a superior European official, the resident, exercises general control, and acts 
as public collector and magistrate. He is assisted by several assistant residents, and 
subordinate officials called contréleurs. The assistants of the residents perform the 
same functions in the districts of the residencies, and native agents are also extensively 
employed in the government service. The chiefs receive salaries or percentages on the 
amount which they obtain from the taxes levied on the natives. Between the native 
chiefs and the contréleurs there is regular and continual intercourse. Thus the rule of 
the masses is in the hands of men of their own race. At the head of the government of 
Dutch India is the governor-general, assisted by a council of five members, who perform 
legislative and advisory functions, but have no share in the execution of the laws. The 
governor-general possesses legislative as well as executive power, making regulations 
where this power is not especially reserved to the home government. He is restricted, 
however, by a body of principles, in accordance with which Dutch India is governed. 
They are contained in the “regulations for the government of Netherlands India’’ 
adopted in 1854. As to laws, an important distinction is drawn between Europeans and 
persons assimilated to them, on the one hand, and natives and persons assimilated to 
them, on the other. The laws that govern the former do not differ materially from the 
laws under which the inhabitants of the home country live, but in the government of the 
natives, Indian customs and institutions are regarded. This distinction is an important 
feature of the administration and is especially laid down in the code which prescribes 
the limits and conditions for legislation. The judicial administration for Europeans is 
in the hands of European judges; that for the natives is in part conducted by the native 
chiefs. Batavia is the seat of a high court of justice. 

Revenue.—An important source of revenue is the profits from the sale of the coffee 
grown under the ‘‘ culture system ’’ and sold by the government in Europe and in India. 
Considerable revenue is derived also from land, a house tax, taxes on estates, customs 
duties, licenses, personal imposts and state monopolies of salt and opium. In 1896 the 
proportion of the revenue derived from taxes was 367%, from monopolies 24.77%, from 
government sale of products raised under the ‘‘ culture system’ 23.8%, and from other 
sources 167%. The budget estimates for 1897 gave the total revenue as 126,444,105 guilders, 
and the expenditure 140,833,715 guilders. 

Army and Navy.—The military organization of Dutch East India is colonial and en- 
tirely distinct from the regular army of the Netherlands, no part of which is allowed to 
be sent on the colonial service. The force is composed of natives and of Europeans, 
who serve in the same battalions but in separate companies. The gunners in the artil- 
lery arm of the service are Europeans. The cavalry comprises both Europeans and 
natives. In the infantry all the commissioned officers are Europeans, except in the 
case of a few natives, to whom, for special reasons, honorary ranks are given. The bat- 
talions are divided into four companies, two consisting of European soldiers and two of 
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native soldiers, though in some there is one of Europeans and three of natives. At- 
tached to every battalion is a school for soldiers, and near Batavia is a military academy. 
The strength of the army, in 1894, was 1,402 officers and 36,605 sub-officers and soldiers. 
The Europeans numbered 15,812, the natives 18,145, and there was a small number of 
Africans and Amboinese. The navy in part, belongs to the royal navy, and in part is 
colonial. In 1894 the force comprised 4,196 men. ‘The expenses of its maintenance are 
paid partiy from the colonial funds and partly by the home government, 

Climate.—With the exception of some marshy districts on the n, coast, the climate of 
Java is healthy and pleasant. On the coasts the thermometer seldom indicates more 
than 93° F. during the dry, and 84° in therainy season. The average is 80° at noon, 
and 70° in the evening. ‘The heat is moderated by the sea-breezes, which constantly 
blow across the island. Along the high lands of the interior the air is not only breezy, 
but sometimes cold, the thermometer frequently falling to 45°; and as the entire island 
is intersected with excellent roads, it is not difficult to reach the most beautiful and 
salubrious districts. Inland of Semerang, at anelevation of 4000 ft., Europeans enjoy 
a pleasant retreat during the dry season. 

History.—The history of Java, previous to the 14th c., is involved in fable and 
obscurity. It appears, however, that the Javanese, from avery early period, possessed 
a considerable degree of civilization, which was probably the results of the labors of 
Brahmanical teachers from Hindustan. It is impossible to say precisely when Hindu 
civilization and religion were introduced into Java, though it must have been very early 
in the Christian era. Buddhism was superadded; and there are many old Buddhist 
temples scattered throughout the island, memorials of the former prevalence of that 
religion. The 1ost famous is that called Boro Buddor (q.v.). Towards the close of the 
14th c., Mohammedanism found a footing in the eastern provinces; and in 1475, the 
Hindu empire was overthrown, and Mohammedanism became the faith of the country; 
yet as late as 1511, when the Portuguese first visited Java, they found a Hindu king in 
Bantam. In 1595 the Dutch sent out an expedition under Houtman, who, on arriving 
at Bantam, found the king at war with the Portuguese, and offered him assistance, obtain- 
ing in return permission to builda factory. In 1677, after many contests with the native 
princes, the Dutch obtained extensive territories and important trading concessions. 
In 1811, when Holland became incorporated with France, the British took possession of 
Java, which, after five years’ occupation, was restored to the Dutch. <A long and bloody 
war ended in the whole island becoming virtually a Dutch province in 1830, though twe 
states are still nominally ruled by native princes. Slavery was totally abolished in the 
island, Sept. 20, 1859, by the legislature of Holland. 

In regard to the local character of the most important residencies, the following facts 
are of interest. 

Bagalen is one of the most fertile residencies, and produces coffee, indigo, tea, cinna- 
mon, rice, tobacco, sugar, maize, cotton, cocoa-nuts, and a great variety of fruits. The 
forests contain much fine teak. Besides agriculture, the principal industries are weay- 
ing, dyeing blue, rope-spinning, making pottery, nets, paper, and mats. Bantam, a resi- 
dency in the w. corner of Java, is low and marshy on the n. coast. Toward the interior 
it gradually becomes mountainous, with the most beautiful valleys between the heights. 
The s. coast is wild and rocky, and on the w. side are impassable wildernesses, swarming 
with wild beasts. The soil is generally fertile, producing the usual crops of the island. 
Bantam, the former capital of the once powerful kingdom of that name, is now little 
more than a village, in which the remains of former grandeur are to be seen. The 
resident has his seat at Serang, a large village, in 106° 8’ 37” e. long., and 6° 6’ 45” s. lat. 

Cheribon is a very extensive and beautiful residency, and derives its name from that 
of the capital, which is a corruption of Tji-ribon, or river Ribon, on which it is built. 
Djokjokarta (or Jakjokerta) produces the usual crops. The natives are much addicted 
to the use of opium. The productive power of the population is therefore less than in 
other districts of the island. Djokjokarta, the capital, is situated on the right bank of 
the Oepak, in 110° 21’ 30” e. long., and 7° 46’ s. lat., at the s.s.w. base of the mountain 
Merapi. The city is large, and regularly built. It is the seat of the sultan, the resi- 
dent, and assistant-resident. Pop. about 45,000. 

Japara, on the n. coast, has a very warm climate in the interior, and though vegeta- 
tion is in general luxuriant, yet scarcity of water is sometimes felt. 

Kadoe—i. e., hollow—is a large basin formed by lofty mountains, of which Soembing 
is 10,911 ft. high, and the Sindoro 10,312. It is one of the smallest residencies of Java, 
but densely peopled. Its fertility is increased by the abundance of water flowing from 
the surrounding mountains. 

Kediri consists of a plain bounded by mountains on the n., e., and w. The 
navigable river Brantas, which flows through a great part of the residency before fall- 
ing into the sea of Surabaya, affords great trading facilities. The people, however, 
are low in the scale of activity and morality, which may partly result from Kediri’s havy- 
ing been, under the former Javan princes, a penal colony. Kediri, the seat of the 
resident, is situated on the right bank of the river Kediri, 600 ft. broad, which higher 
up is called the Brantas. The streets are broad and pianted on both sides with tamarind 
trees. 

The Preanger regencies are partly occupied with mountains, forming two chains, 
Between these are many extensive valleys of the richest soil. The mountains are of 
basalt. There are many rivers, of which five are navigable. The numerous lakes give 
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good supplies of fish and water-fowls. The bays on the coast are also frequented by 
fishing-boats. The mountains are covered with coffee plantations to 3,000 ft. above the 
sea-level, while the low and marshy grounds produce rice abundantly, and the villages 
are hid with cocoa-nut palms and other fruit-trees. Tea is extensively raised. The 
forests produce good timber, the bamboo attaining a height of 80 feet. There are 
rhinoceroses, tigers, harts, wild swine, etc., and birds of great variety and beauty. 

Rembang produces the usual crops. The northern parts are dry and sandy; and in 
the s, are extensive forests, abounding in teak and other valuable timber trees. The 
residency is washed by the Java sea, and the people on the coast find their living by 
trade, fishing, and shipbuilding. Rembang, the capital, is regularly built, and, besides 
the public offices, has a small Protestant church, a government school, and an institu- 
tion for the education of girls. 

Tegal is very fertile. It is washed on the n. by the Java sea, and the fisheries are 
important. In the s. of the residency is the volcano Slamat, 11,320 ft. high, which is 
clothed with forest to the height of 8500 ft., and on the southern side descends by regu- 
lar terraces to the bed of the river Serajoe. Tegal, the capital, is a small but neatly 
built town, with a considerable coasting trade. The natives are industrious and good 
handicraftsmen. See the great work on Java by Veth (1875-1880). For type of people, 
see illus., ETHNOLOGY, vol. V. 

JAVANESE LANGUAGE aNnp LITERATURE. Two languages which possess many 
words in common, but differing in their essentials are spoken in Java, the Javanese 
and the Sunda. From the earliest times Javanese has been a written language, and its 
alphabet has extended to the Sunda language. Inscriptions on stone and metal are in 
existence, which date back to the 12th century. The early characters differ from those 
now in use, but not more than black letter from modern type. They are in every par- 
ticular dissimilar from those of the Hindu or Archipelagaic alphabets. They appear 
to be entirely original, invented by the inhabitants themselves. In the Javanese gram- 
’ mar the consonants alone are considered substantive letters, the vowels being merely 
intended to modify, or, as the people themselves say, ‘‘clothe” them. There are 19 con- 
sonants, but the vowel a, as an initial, is considered a substantive letter. The same 
vowel is included in every consonant, and follows every one also, unless a contrivance 
is employed to cut it off. Apart from a there are 5 other vowels, Every sound in the 
language has its representative character, and each letter has its own peculiar power, 
and no other. 

The foreign elements in the Javanese languages are: Sanskrit, Arabic, Talugu, or 
Telinga, which have become incorporated with it, not by foreign conquest or intermix- 
ture of race, but through religion and commerce. Of these, Sanskrit is the predominant. 
We have no clue to the influx of the Hindu sacred language into the Javanese tongue, 
but it must have been incidental to the conversion of the Javanese to Hinduism, and 
probably of very great antiquity. There are three dialects of the Javanese language: 
the vulgar, the polite, and the ancient or recondite. It is far more polished than the 
Sunda, which, although now written in the Javanese with the omission of the palatial 
d, anda t, had formerly a character peculiar to itself. The Javanese boast a very consid- 
erable literature in both the modern and the ancient tongues. In both it is metrical, 
the ancient showing many indications of Sanskrit poetry; and the modern abounding 
in stanzas of various kinds, and in a peculiar rhyme, which are entirely original. 
Romances and romantic histories are very popular; and abstracts of the Sanskrit poem 
which describes the wars of the Pandus and the legends of Rama are to be met with. 
These are to the Javanese mind what Homer’s poems were to the Greeks. Original 
Javanese poetry possesses little originality or force, but it is superior to that of any 
other people of the Archipelago. Oriental scholars are interested in the prevalence of 
Indian legends. The Ramayana is identical with the Ramajana of the Hindus, and 
in their Gastra manava we recognize the fundamental principles of Manu’s book of 
laws. Several books have been translated into Javanese, amongst others The Thousand 
and One Nights. There is a Javanese newspaper. One peculiarity of the language 
should be noticed, it affords special forms and flexions for addressing partigular persons, 
having regard to their rank. In speaking to servants, the mode ot addressing them is 
called basa noko, or simply néké, or commanding; and in speaking to superiors, the 
servants in turn use dasa krama, or krama, humble speech. Then, for those who occupy 
no especial position, there is the basa madya, or middle speech; and lastly the basa 
kraton or court language is used to kings or their envoys. 


JAVELIN, a short and light spear used for darting against an enemy. In the Roman 
legion, the first and second lines (the hastati and the principes) were both armed with 
two javelins to each man. Each javelin (Lat. pelwm) was in all about 6% ft. in length; 
the shaft 44 ft. long, of tough wood, an inch in diameter; and the remainder given to 
the barbed pyramidal head. In action, the legionary hurled one javelin on the enemy 
at the first onset; the second he retained as a defense against cavalry. The Goths and 
other barbarians used a javelin. 

JAWO'ROW, at. of the Austrian empire, in the province of East Galicia, 29 m. n.w. 
from Lemberg, on the Krakowska, an affluent of the San, which itself is a branch of the 
Vistula. Close by the town is a lake, abounding in fish. Jaworow is built in the form 
of a square, and has extensive suburbs. It has brandy distilleries. Near it are large 
breweries. Many of the inhabitants are Jews. Population, ’90, 9219. 
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JAXAR TES, now called Sm0n, or Srr-Darta (i.e., Yellow river), @ river of ‘Turkis. 
tan, which rises in the high plateau s. of lake Issikul, in the Thian Shan mountains, 
flows in a westerly direction through the valley of Khokan, receiving in its course 
numerous accessions; after passing Otrar, it divides into two branches; the largest and 
most northerly retaining the name Sir-Daria, flows west-by-north, separating the Russian 
territory from the steppes of Turkistan, and, after a course of 1150 m., falls into the 
sea of Aral; the lesser branch, called Kuvan-Daria, flows westward, supplying some 
small lakes in the line of its old channal, but for several years back has not reached the 
sea of Aral, though sixty years ago it had a greater volume of water than the Sir-Daria. 


JAY, Garrulus, a genus of the crow family (corvide), differing from magpies chiefly 
in the rather shorter bill, and in the shorter and rounded, or sometimes almost even 
tail. They are inhabitants of forests and wooded districts, chiefly in the temperate parts 
of Europe, Asia, and North America; and feed more on fruits and seeds than crowsand 
magpies generally do; but they have the omnivorous character of the rest of the family, 
and often rob the nests of other birds, whether containing eggs or young.—The CoMMON © 
JAY (G. glandarius) is a well-known native of England and of the s. and middle of Scot- 
land, although less common than it once was, in consequence of the incessant war which 
has been waged against it, both by gamekeepers and by the legislature. The Buur 
JAY (G. cristatus) of North America, a species very abundant from the Gulf of Mexico 
to Canada, is smaller than the common jay ; it has a similar crest or tuft on the head. 
and a longer and more rourded tail. The general color of the upper parts is bright 
purplish-biue ; the wings and tail white, barred with black ; the neck surrounded with 
a curved black collar. It is more gregarious than the common jay, and partially migra- 
tory.—The Canapba JAY, or-CaRRION Brrp (G. Canadensis), is a more northern Ameri- 
can species.—Other very beautiful species are found in the n.w. of America, Mexico, 
and the Himalaya mountains. 

JAY, aco. in e. Indiana, watered by the Wabash and Salamonie rivers; 396 sq. m.; 
pop. 90, 23,478. Itis traversed by the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis, 
the Lake Erie and Western, and other railroads. Co. seat, Portland. 

JAY, JoHN, an eminent American statesman and jurist, descended from a Huguenot 
emigrant to America from Rochelle, France, anda son of Peter Jay, a merchant, was born 
in New York City, Dec. 12, 1745. He graduated from King’s (Columbia) college in 1764, 
was admitted to the bar in 1768and there formed a partnership with Robert Livingston. 
He took a conspicuous part in the revolutionary movements of the times, although his 
views were ever moderate and conciliatory. He wasone of the sub-committee chosen to 
frame an answer tothe Boston committee in their appeal to the country after the passage of 
the Boston port bill, and was really the author of the answer, in which a general congress 
was recommended. He was elected to this congress in 1774, and was the author of the 
address to the people of Great Britain; was reélected in 1775, and prepared the address 
to the people of Canada. In 1776 he was chosen amember of the provincial congress of 
New York and was called by that body from the continental congress at Philadelphia, 
thus failing to become a signer of the Declaration of Independence, which, however, 
received his hearty commendation. A member of the next convention, he framed an 
address issued by that body Dec. 23, 1776, to encourage his countrymen in their struggle, 
and in that same year drafted the constitution and bill of rights for the state of New 
York. In 1777, Sept. 10, he was formally appointed chief-justice of the state. In 177 
he was reélected to the continental congress, of which he became president, and in 1779 
Was appointed minister to Spain. In 1782 he was, with Franklin, instrumental in nego- 
tiating a treaty of peace with Great Britain and on returning to New York in 1784 he 
was presented with the freedom of the city. In that same year he was elected a delegate 
to congress by the state legislature, but on Dec. 21, accepted the secretaryship of foreign 
affairs, which he held till the adoption of the federal constitution. He advocated the 
adoption of the constitution both in The Federalist, and in the state convention, with great 
ability. Washington having tendered him his choice of public offices in recognition of 
his services, Jay chose that of the chief-justice of the supreme court of the United 
States, and was confirmed Sept. 26, 1789. In 1794 he was sent to England to negotiate 
in several matters stillin dispute with that country, and secured, Nov. 19, by what was 
known as “‘ Jay’s treaty,” a number of valuable concessions, although lhe suffered much 
abuse on his return for having ‘‘ betrayed ” his country, and “ violated” our obligations to 
France. From 1795 to 1801 Jay was governor of New York, and refusing a reélection 
in 1801, was nominated to his former office of chief-justice, but declined, and retired 
from public life to his estate at Bedford, Westchester county, where he died May 14, 1829. 
For integrity and patriotism his is one of the great characters in American history. See 
Life and Writings of John Jay, by his son, William (N. Y. 1833); also the life by Whit- 
lock (1887), and that by Pellew (1890). 


JAY, Joun, born New York, 1817; a son of William Jay ; waseducated at Columbia 
college, graduating in 1836, and commencing practice at the bar in 18389. He was for 
some years prominently connected with the New York historical society and other 
important literary or political organizations, and published many pamphlets and reports 
upon public questions. In 1869 he received the appointment of U.S. minister to Austria, 
and held the position until 1875. He died May 5, 1894. 
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JAY, WiLLtAM, an English Independent or Congregational minister, of much celebrity 
for his pulpit eloquence, and as a voluminous writer of devotional, practical, and other 
religious works. He was born, May 8, 1769, at Tisbury, in Wiltshire. His father was 
a stone-cutter and mason, and young Jay’s first employment was that of a mason’s boy; 
but whilst still young he was sent to Marlborough academy, an institution of the Con- 
gregationalists for the training of young men for the ministry. According to a custom 
prevalent amongst the Congregationalists, he was sent out to preach in country villages 
almost in his boyhood—in fact, before he was 16 years of age. His education being 
completed, he officiated for a year in a chapel at Clifton; and in 1791 was settled as 
pastor of a ‘‘church” in Bath, which position he occupied for 62 years. He retired 
from it in Jan., 1853, and died Dec. 27 of the same year, at the age of 84. Mr. Jay’s 
published works, in general, attained to a rapid and very extensive popularity. Among 
them are sermons, family prayers, Morning and Evening Exercises; Mornings with Jesus; 
an essay on marriage; memoirs of the rev. Cornelius Winter; memoirs of the rev. John 
Clark; lectures on female Scripture characters; and an autobiography. A collected 
edition of his works, in 12 vols., revised by himself, was published in 1841, but is of 
course incomplete, some of his works being of more recent date. 

JAY, WILLIAM, LL.D., 1789-1858; b. New York; son of John Jay; distinguished b 
his philanthropic schemes and devotion to temperance, anti-slavery and anti-war. He 
was educated for the legal profession, and was successively judge of the court of com- 
mon pleas in New Yerk, and the first judge of Westchester co., N. Y., retaining the 
latter office during 22 years, being finally requested to resign on account of his anti- 
slavery opinions. In 1844 he interested himself in the American anti-slavery society, 
when the question arose in congress of restricting freedom of speech upon the subject 
of abolition, and published a work, Inquiry into the Character of the American Coloniza- 
tion and Anti-slavery Societies, in which he ably discussed the question. In 1848-44 he 
visited Europe, and proceeding to Egypt thoroughly investigated the question of Egyp- 
tian slavery. He was president of the Peace society for many years, and published 
War and Peace—the Evils of the First and a Plan for Supporting the Last. His largest 
work was Life and Writings of John Jay. Ue left $1000 in his will for the the ‘‘promo- 
tion of the safety and the comfort of fugitive slaves.” Died in Bedford, N. Y. 


JAZYGES, one of the numerous tribes which, during the early Roman empire were 
comprehensively named Sarmatians, They originally occupied the shores of the Black 
sea, and the sea of Azov. 


JEAFFRESON, JoHn Corpy, author, was born in 1831, at Framlingham, Suffolk, 
England, where his father was an eminent surgeon. He began the study of medicine, 
but changing his intentions, he went to Oxford and from there to Lincoln’s Inn, where 
he was admitted to the bar in 1859. Ovrewe Rise, his first novel, was published in 1854, 
which was also followed by several others. In 1858 he published his history of the 
literature of prose fiction entitled Novels and Novelists from Elizabeth to Victoria. But 
his most important works are his three books on the three learned professions, A Book 
About Doctors (1860); A Book About Lawyers (1866); A Book About the Clergy (1870). 
Other works are the Annals of Oxford (1871); Brides and Bridals, a history of mar- 
riage in England (1872), and some others. He has been a frequent contributor to the 
Atheneum, to Fraser’s Magazine, the Dublin University Magazine, and to other periodi- 
cals.as well as to the London daily press. His latest works are The Real Lord Byron 
(1883); and Zhe Real Shelley (1885). 


JEAN CRAPAUD. See NATIONAL NICKNAMES. 

JEAN JACQUES. See RovussEAv, JEAN JACQUES. 
JEANNETTE EXPEDITION. See PoLar EXPEDITIONS. 
JEAN PAUL. See RicutTreR, JEAN PAUL. 


JEBAIL’, or JUBEIL, a t. in Syria near Mt. Lebanon, 18 m. from Beyrout; pop. 600. 
It is said to be the site of the ancient city of Byblos (q.v.), and was captured by the 
crusaders during their wars, its harbor being then destroyed. In 1840 the English 
wrested it from Mehemet Ali. 


JEBB, RicHARD CLAVERHOUSE, LL.D., was born at Dundee, Scotland August 27, 1841, 
He was educated at St. Columba’s College, Dublin, the Charterhouse school, London, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, where he graduated in 1862 as senior classic and 
received a fellowship. He was instrumental in organizing the system of intercollegiate 
classical lectures, and with Prof. Cowell in founding the Cambridge Philological Society. 
In 1871 he became a governor of Charterhouse school ; in 1872, classical examiner in the 
University of London and tutor of Trinity College. In 1875 was called to the chair of 
Greek in the University of Glasgow, and in 1889 became regius prof. of Greek at Cam- 
bridge. He received from the king of the Hellenes the gold cross of the order of the 
Saviour in 1878, and holds the degrees of LITT. D., LL. D., and D.c.L. To his efforts is 
due the establishment in 1886 of the British School of Classical and Archeological 
Studies at Athens. Among his works are The Altice Orators; Modern Greece; A Primer of 
Greck Literature; A Life of Richard Bentley in English Men of Letters; translations; articles 
on classical history, literature and archeology in the Encyclopedia Britannica ; Journal 
of Hellenic Studies ; several editions of the Characters of Theophrastus ; Selections from the 
Attic Orators, and a complete edition of Sophocles, published by the Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1883. He has actively promoted the study of modern Greek. In March-May he 
lectured in the United States. 
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JED’BURGH, an old t. and royal and parliamentary burgh of Scotland, capital of the 
eo. of Roxburgh, is beautifully situated on the left bank of the Jed, 14 m. e.s.e. of Selkirk 
and 40 m. s.e. of Edinburgh. Jedburgh has been greatly improved in recent years; 
many fine new buildings have been erected. The most interesting architectural feature 
of the town is the remains of the magnificent abbey of Austin canons, founded by King 
David I., in 1118. Of this structure, the church (230 ft. long) alone remains. The abbey 
was rifled and burned in 1523 by the earl of Surrey, and again by the earl of Hertford in 
1544. To preserve it from threatened ruin, the abbey, a few years ago, was extensively 
repaired, with judicious regard to its ancient architectural features. The present jail 
occupies the site of a castle in which Malcolm the Maiden died, and William the Lion, 
Alexander II., and other Scottish kings frequently resided. The principal manufactures 
of Jedburgh are blankets and plaids. There are also engineering works and other fac- 
tories. Pop. ’91, 3397. 

JED’DAH. See JIDDAH. 

JEDDO, or JEDo. See Toxo. 

JEEJEEBHOY, Sir JAMSETJEE, a Parsee merchant-prince and philanthropist, was b. 
of poor parents at Bombay, July 15, 1783. At an early period, he showed a great 
aptitude for mercantile pursuits, and in consequence, his father-in-law, Framjee Nusser- 
wanjee, a Bombay merchant, took him into partnership. While still a young man, he 
visited most of the maritime countries of Asia, besides Egypt, Syria, and England. 
After he had become chief partner in his father-in-law’s firm, the wealth of which 
rapidly and prodigiously increased, Jeejeebhoy kept his eye on the progress of political 
events in Europe; and when peace was restored there after the fall of Napoleon, the 
Indian trade was so much benefited that, from 1814 to 1819, the value of the imports 
from Europe rose from £870,000 to £3,052,000—in which increase, we are informed, 
‘‘the house of sir Jamsetjee and his father-in-law enormously participated.” By the 
year 1820, when he had completed his 20th year of business, he had amassed an immense 
fortune, and was universally acknowledged to be the first merchant in the East. He now 
began to exhibit, on a magnificent scale, his liberality of spirit and love of his fellow- 
creatures. His contribution to the Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy hospital was 160,500 rupees; 
his endowment of the Parsee benevolent institution, 440,000 rupees; the Mahim cause- 
way, built by him, cost 150,500 rupees; the Dhurumsalla, or poor asylum, 150,000 
rupees; the water-works constructed by him at Poona cost 180,000 rupees; and the 
endowment of the Jamsetjee school of industrial arts, 100,000 rupees. Altogether, 
between the years 1822 and 1858, sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy spent ‘‘ upwards of a quarter 
of million pounds sterling in founding, endowing, or supporting undertakings of a 
purely benevolent character.” Parsee and Christian, Hindu and Mussulman, were alike 
the objects of his splendid and magnanimous beneficence. At length the fame of his 
munificence reached the ears of queen Victoria, who conferred on him the honor of 
knighthood. Other honors followed; and in 1857 he was made a baronet of the United 
Kingdom. He died April 15, 1859, and was succeeded in the baronetcy by his eldest 
son, Cursetjee Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, who, in accordance with his father’s will, took his 
father’s name. He, again, was succeeded in 1877 by his son Manekjee, who also assumed 
the name of the first baronet. 

JEFF DAVIS, aco. in Texas; 2289 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 1894. Co. seat, Fort Davis. 

JEFFERSON, a co. of n. Alabama, in the coal regions; 1092 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 88,501. 
Surface, rough and hilly, but with productive valleys. The staple productions are corn, 
cotton and wool, and there are manufactures of iron. Co. seat, Birmingham. 

JEFFERSON, aco. in s.e. Arkansas, watered by the Arkansas river; 840 sq. m.; pop. 
90, 40,881. It is fertile and well timbered, and produces corn and cotton. Co. seat, 
Pine Bluff. 

JEFFERSON, a co. in Colorado, situated among the foot hills of the Rocky moun- 
tains; 860 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 8450. The land requires irrigation for farming purposes, 
but is excellent for grazing, and abounds in coal, iron, and fire-clay. It is traversed by 
the Union Pacific railroad. Co. seat, Golden. 

JEFFERSON, a co. in Florida, stretching from the Georgia frontier to the Gulf of 
Mexico; 600 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 15,757. It is wooded, and the soil is easily cultivated and 
fertile. The staple products are cotton, sugar, rice, and fruit. Co. seat, Monticeilo, 

JEFFERSON, a co. in e. Georgia, drained by the Ogeechee river; 640 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 
17,213. The surface is generally level and the soil fertile. It is traversed by the Central 
railroad of Georgia. Co. seat, Louisville. 

JEFFERSON, a co. in s. Illinois; 580 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 22,590. It is varied by prairie 
and woodland, and the soil is generally fertile; the productions being grain, tobacco, 
wool, and live stock. This county is intersected by the Louisville and Nashville rail- 
road. Co. seat, Mt. Vernon. 

JEFFERSON, a co. in s.e. Indiana, having the Ohio river as its southern boundary; 
370 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 24,507. The surface is varied in character, the soil generally fer- 
tile; staple products; cattle, grain, and wool.. Co. seat, Madison. 

JEFFERSON, a co. in s.e. Iowa; 432 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 15,184, drained by Skunk river 
and Big Cedar creek. It has a very productive soil, and contains rich coal measures; 
the land is well timbered. Co. seat, Fairfield. 
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JEFFERSON, a co. in n.e. Kansas, having the Kansas river on the s.; 568 sq. m.; 
pop. °90, 16,620. It comprises rich prairie land, much of it wooded, and with coal and 
limestone deposits. It is intersected by the Union Pacific, and Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé railroads. Co. seat, Oskaloosa. 


JEFFERSON, a co. inn. Kentucky, bordered on the w. and n.w. by the Ohio river; 
375 sq. m.; pop. 790, 188,598. The surface is varied, and the soil fertile, producing 
wheat, Indian corn, hay, oats, and sweet potatoes. There are extensive manufactures. 
Co. seat, Louisville. 

JEFFERSON, a parish in s.e. Louisiana, between lake Pontchartrain and Barataria 
bay, intersected by the Mississippi river; 390 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 18,221, includes colored. 
It has a level surface, frequently marshy, and containing numbers of lakes; the soil is 
productive, the chief yield being in Indian corn, cotton, rice, sugar-cane, and sweet 
potatoes. It is traversed by the New Orleans, Fort Jackson and Grand Isle, the South- 
ern Pacific, and the Texas and Pacific railroads. Judicial seat, Gretna. 

JEFFERSON, a co. in s.w. Mississippi, separated from Louisiana on the w. by the 
Mississippi river; 490 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 18,947, includes colored. The e. portion is heavily 
wooded with pine, the soil being generally fertile and producing cotton, Indian corn, 
and sweet potatoes. Co. seat, Fayette. 


JEFFERSON, a co. in e. Missouri, bounded on thee. by the Mississippi river, 640 sq. m.; 
pop. ’90, 22,484. The soil varies, being fertile in places and barren elsewhere. It 
abounds in metals, lead, copper, and cobalt being found in considerable quantities. The 
staple products are grain, cotton, tobacco, and wool. Co. seat, Hillsboro. 


JEFFERSON, a co. in s.w. Montana; 1850 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 6026. It contains rich 
farming and pasture lands, and gold is found near the Missouri and Jefferson rivers. 
Co. seat, Boulder Valley. 


JEFFERSON, a co. in s.e. Nebraska; 576 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 14,850. The surface varies 
between level land and high rolling prairies; the soil is very fertile. The county is 
intersected by the Little Blue river, and traversed by the St. Joseph and Grand Island 
and the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific railroads. Co. seat, Fairbury. 


JEFFERSON, a co. in n. New York, having Lake Ontario on the w. and the St. 
Lawrence river on the n.w., and watered by the Black river and other streams; 1147 sq. 
m.; pop. ’90, 63,806. It is traversed by the Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg and other 
lines of the New York Central and Hudson R. R. system. In this county is Alexandria 
bay, which comprises a portion of the lake of the Thousand Islands, and is a favorite 
place of summer resort. The surface of Jefferson co. is very varied in character, show- 
ing extensive marsh lands in the s.w., and ridges and undulations along the shore of the 
St. Lawrence in the n.e., while from the shore of Lake Ontario it is gradually elevated to 
a height of 1000 ft. or more. The soil is fertile and easily cultivated; in some portions 
iron, lead, and copper occur in quantities. The principal productions are hay, wheat, 
Indian corn, potatoes, flax, hops, and barley; large quantities of wool, butter, and 
cheese also are produced; the manufactures are important. Co. seat, Watertown. 


JEFFERSON, a co. in e. Ohio, divided from West Virginia by the Ohio river; 435 
sq.m.; pop. 90, 39,415. The soil is very fertile, and coal is found in large quantities; the 
productions are wool, grain and cattle; and manufactures are extensive in carriages, 
wagons, clothing, etc. This county is crossed by the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis and other railroads. Co. seat, Steubenville. 


JEFFERSON, a co. in w. central Pennsylvania; 640sq.m.; pop. ’90, 44,005. It is very 
rough and hilly, and is rich in coal and iron. The valleys are fertile and the surface gen- 
erally well wooded. The leading products are cattle, wool, and grain, and there are 
manufactures of leather. Co. seat, Brookville. 


JEFFERSON, an e. co. in Tennessee; 310 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 16,478; bounded on the n.w. 
by the Holston river, and drained by the French Broad. The Norfolk and Western 
railroad traverses this county. The surface is mountainous and the scenery pictur- 
esque and imposing. The valleys are fertile, producing grain and tobacco. Co. seat, 
Dandridge. 


JEFFERSON, a s.e. co. of Texas, intersected by the Southern Pacific and the Gulf, 
Beaumont and Kansas City railroads; 1032 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 5857. The surface along 
the coast is level, and affords good pasture. It is watered by the Neches and Sabine 
rivers, and borders on the Gulf of Mexico. The greater part of this county is heavily 
wooded. Cotton, rice, and tobacco are grown. Co. seat, Beaumont. 


JEFFERSON, a n.w. co. in Washington; area 1688 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 8868; bounded 
on thee. by Puget sound. It has a mountainous surface and is heavily wooded with 
gigantic trees. The Pacific ocean bounds it on the-west. The soil is generally fertile, 
but is little cultivated, the chief industries being lumbering and the fisheries. Co. seat, 
Port Townsend. Bog iron abounds. 


JEFFERSON, an e. co. of West Virginia, bounded on the n.e. by the Potomac river 
and s.e, and s.w. by Virginia; 280sq. m.; pop. ’90, 15,553. It is watered by the Shenan- 
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doah river, and contributes to form the valley of that name. The scenery of this county 
is very picturesque, especially that about Harper’s Ferry. The soil is fertile, producing 
grain and affording good pasturage. Co. seat, Charlestown. 


JEFFERSON, as.e. co. in Wisconsin, drained by Rock river; 570 sq.m.; pop. 790, 
33,530. The soil is very fertile, and produces oats, hay, wheat, and tobacco. The 
Chicago and Northwestern and the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul railroads traverse 
this county. Co. seat, Jefferson. 


JEFFERSON, town and co, seat of Marion co., Tex.; at the head of navigation on 
Cypress bayou and on the Texas and Pacific, and the Sherman, Shreveport and Southern 
railroads; 40 miles n.w. of Shreveport. It is in a region rich in coal and in red, brown, 
and yellow hematite iron ore; has extensive foundries, machine shops, and other iron 
works, cotton compress and oil mill, and woolen and saw mills; and is an important 
shipping-point for produce, live-stock, cotton, etc. Pop. ’90, 3072. 


JEFFERSON, city and co. seat of Jefferson co., Wis.; on the Chicago and Northwestern 
railroads; 49 miles w. of Milwaukee. It contains the county asylum for the chronie 
insane, high school, state banks, electric light plant, and weekly newspapers; and has 
flour mills, tanneries, pork-packing plant, shoe factory, manufactory of fancy furniture, 
etc. Pop. ’90, 2287. 


JEFFERSON, Josep, American actor, was born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
February 20, 1829. He is descended from several generations of actors, his great-grand- 
father and his grandfather both acquiring a fine reputation in that line, the latter emi- 
grating to America in 1795. His mother was Mrs. Burke, a vocalist of high repute. 
He was upon the stage from infancy, appearing as Cora’s child in Pizarro when only 
three years old, and with Rice as a miniature ‘‘Jim Crow” when four years old. In 1838 
his father removed to the west, playing in western and southern cities. In 1842 they 
went to Mobile, where his father died of yellow fever, and for several years after this 
Joseph went through the hard training of astrolling actor, playing minor parts in many 
cities of the United States, and in Mexico. He became manager for John T, Ford in 
Richmond, Virginia, in 1854, and in 1856 made his first visit to Europe. On his return 
he went to New York, where he played successfully ‘‘ Dr. Pangloss,” ‘‘ Newman Noggs,” 
and several less important roles. From this time his success was assured and he was 
esteemed by all as an original and able comedian. In 1858, he played with Sothern 
in Our American Cousin, really creating the part of “‘ Asa Trenchard.” It was while 
acting in Our American Cousin that he began his search in literature for a character com- 
bining both humor and pathos, which he finally found in Irving’s Rip Van Winkle, but 
his dramatization of the sketch was so unsatisfactory to himself, that it was afterwards 
altered and amplified by Boucicault, and became Jefferson’s most famous role. When he 
went abroad in 1865 he played it for the first time in London, and since then, this, ‘‘ Bob 
Acres” and ‘‘ Dr. Pangloss” have comprised his main repertoire. He has also acquired 
considerable reputation as a landscape painter in oils. He owns a fine plantation in 
Louisiana, and when not on the stage spends his winters there. His autobi- 
ography (N. Y., 1890), is a most entertaining account of his own life, and is also full of 
interesting allusions to many contemporaneous actors and actresses. 


JEFFERSON, Tuomas, author of the American Declaration of Independence, and third 
president of the United States, was born at Shadwell, Albemarle co., Va., April 2, 1743. 
re was the oldest among eight children of Peter Jefferson, a Virginia planter, who held 
a leading place in this region, and Jane Randolph; both father and mother being natives 
of Virginia. Thomas was educated first in a common school in the ordinary studies for 
a boy of seven years of age, and when nine years old the Rev. Mr. Douglass gave him 
instruction in French and in classical languages. He prepared for college under the 
tuition of the Rev. Mr. Maury, and at the age of 17 became a student in the college of 
William and Mary. On his way to the college he met and made the acquaintance of 
Patrick Henry, who was at that time a broken-down merchant, and had given no sign 
of the wonderful oratory for which he became famous at the beginning of the revolution. 
Jefferson was a hard-working student and speedily gained favor with his teachers; twelve 
to fifteen hours per day he devoted to his books, and became fairly versed in the clas- 
sical tongues, and in French, Italian, and Spanish, to which he added a tolerable educa- 
tion in mathematics. On leaving college he turned his attention to the law, studied for 
about five years under judge George Wythe, and in 1767, at the age of 24, was admitted 
to the bar. As a lawyer his success was immediate, and he soon had a wide practice, his 
income from clients in the first year being about $3,000 at a time when legal charges 
were comparatively light. In the following years he was still more successful; and in 
1771 a prominent lawyer put him in charge of all his unfinished litigation. In 1769 
Jefferson was chosen a member of the Virginia house of burgesses, and immediately 
became conspicuous for his opposition to the encroachments of the British government. 
He is credited with writing the resolutions that contained the points ofa reply to gov- 
ernor Botetourt’s speech. He wasalso one of the signers of the non-importation compact. 
The question of emancipating slaves was then agitated in England, but little had been 
heard on the subject in the colonies. Jefferson proposed an act which would give masters 
the right to free their slaves whenever they thought proper; but the bill failed to pass, 
and the principle was not established until 17 years later. His term over, he resumed law 
practice, removed to an unfinished house (subsequently world-famous as ‘‘ Monticello”), 
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and on New Year’s day, 1772, was married to Martha Skelton, daughter of John Wales, 
a lawyer, and widow of Bathurst Skelton—a remarkably handsome and graceful woman 
of 23 years, who brought with her a considerable property. Among her property was 
40,000 acres of land and 135 slaves. Added to about an equal amount belonging to the 
husband, they were enabled to begin wedded life on a liberal scale. 

Barly in 17738, Jefferson, Henry, and others, devised the famous committee of corre- 
spondence for the spreading of political intelligence among the colonies, and the 
burgesses made the two men members of that committee. In the summer the governor 
dissolved the house, but an election was soon afterwards held at which all the members 
were re-chosen and appeared in their seats in the spring of 1774. Again the house was 
dissolved by the governor; but not until after passing a resolution offered by Jefferson 
to observe the 1st of June in fasting, humiliation, ant prayer. because of the adoption 
in parliament of the Boston port bill. After the dissolution the burgesses met secretly 
and proposed a convention of deputies, to be chosen by the people and to meet Aug. 1. 
Of this convention Jefferson was made a member, but illness prevented his attendance. 
This body was to choose delegates to the general congress of the colonies, and Jefferson 
wrote elaborate instructions for the guidance of the congressional delegates. These he 
sent to Peyton Randolph, the presiding officer of the convention. Some time afterwards, 
the burgesses directed the printing of these instructions, and the first of Jefferson’s 

olitical writings appeared as ‘‘ A Summary View of the Rights of British America.” 
This document was revised by Edmund Burke and published in England, a circum- 
stance which Jefferson supposed was the reason for including his name with others as 
a traitor in a bill to punish sedition. This ‘‘Summary” was a forcible argument for 
the right to resist oppressive taxation, and many of its points bear a close resemblance 
to certain parts of the Declaration of July 4,1776. It was so radical that the convention 
refused to adopt it, most of the members still hoping for some peaceable compromise 
with the mother country. Jefferson was a member of the second Virginia convention, 
which met in the spring of 1775, and was one of the committee that reported a plan of 
defense. In the choice for members of congress Jefferson was selected as the substitute 
for Peyton Randolph, whose duties as governor of the colony might prevent his attend- 
ance. At the meeting of the burgesses June 1, Jefferson, though not a member, pre- 
pared the answer of the Virginia assembly to the conciliatory propositions of the home 
government. On June 13 Washington appointed Jefferson commander-in-chief of the 
forces of the colonies, and this act placed the colonies in open resistance to the British 
government. In congress Jefferson’s arrival was impatiently awaited; and when he 
came his bold and vigorous reply to lord North’s ‘‘ conciliatory proposals” was cordially 
approved. This document and the ‘‘Summary” gave him high position among the 
ablest men in congress; and though never making long speeches he was in committee so 
‘prompt, frank, explicit, and decisive,” says John Adams, that he quickly won the 
warmest respect of his fellow-members. He was one of a committee to prepare a 
declaration of the reasons for an appeal to arms, and he and John Dickinson wrote the 
document which congress adopted. Jefferson was then requested to prepare the reply 
of congress to the proposals of lord North, and congress approved the reply and 
adjourned. In Nov., 1775, it was known that the last petition to the home government 
had been rejected. In May, 1776, Virginia instructed her delegates in congress to urge 
a declaration of independence by the colonies. Events were hastening to a crisis: in the 
early part of June a committee to prepare such a declaration was chosen, and Jefferson 
was put at the head. By general consent the other members of the committee looked 
to him to prepare the document. He consented, and wrote the American Magna Charta, 
all of which was his work, except two or three verbal changes proposed by Adanis or 
Franklin. The declaration was presented to congress June 28. Four days afterwards 
a resolution offered by Richard Henry Lee, in obediexrce to instructions by Virginia, to 
the same effect as the coming declaration, was adopted. On July 2, Jefferson’s report 
was taken up, and a very warm debate followed, occupying congress exclusively until 
‘he adoption of the famous document. Some of the most eminent members made vigo- 
rous opposition. On the other side were equally eminent members as vigorously urging 
adoption. On Thursday, July 4, the declaration was adopted, and the record received 
a document that has no rival in importance in modern political history. 

At the next election, Jefferson was again chosen a delegate to congress, but he 
declined to take his seat, believing he could best serve the cause of liberty at home, 
where he proposed important changes in the local laws, with a view of preparing the 
way for the self-government which would follow the coming independence of the col- 
onies. During the spring he had prepared a sketch of a constitution, which he now sent 
to the convention in session. In the meantime a constitution had been drafted by 
George Mason, and the convention was about to vote upon it. The result was the 
addition of Jefferson’s preamble to Mason’s constitution, which was adopted. Jefferson 
was chosen to the legislature, where he labored incessantly in reforming old and pro- 
posing new laws; but he met with great opposition in the case of many of his most 
important propositions, and this mainly from the aristocratic and the wealthy, who 
feared abridgment of their privileges. One of the most important of his reforms was 
in the bill to establish religious freedom; another to abolish entail, and another to put 
an end to the right of primogeniture. At that time the condition of society in Virginia 
was such that the ‘‘old families’ would naturally be shocked at the bold iconoclasm of 
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Jefferson; but their opposition was in vain; the old English customs and laws were 
doomed, as incompatible with a republican form of government. With just pride for 
his share in these reforms Jefferson wrote, in the inscription prepared by himself for his 
monument, not only ‘‘ Author of the Declaration of Independence,” but also—‘‘ and of 
the statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom.” He remained in the legislature in 
1777-78, and among his leading measures was a Dill to prohibit the importation of 
slaves. On June 1, 1779, he was chosen governor of the colony, or state, taking the 
chair in the darkest period of the revolution. The English were about to push the war 
in the south; Virginia had 10,000 men in the field, but at home was almost defenseless. 
The British invaded Georgia and turned northward; almost the last of Virginia’s men, 
horses, and arms were sent to the relief of the imperiled territory. There were no coast 
or river fortifications, and no means of opposing a hostile fleet beyond a few small vessels 
and gunboats poorly equipped and feebly manned. ‘The enemy seized Hampton and 
Portsmouth, and the traitor Arnold, with 2,000 men, moved up the James without serious 
opposition, entering Richmond, the capital, Jan. 5, 1781. The governor and other 
ollicers were compelled to leave. Arnola plundered the town, burned a portion of it, 
and sailed away. In April Cornwallis sent Tarleton to capture or disperse the Virginia 
legislature, then assembled at Charlottesville. He surprised, but did not capture them. 
Jefferson, who was at Monticello, near Charlottesville, hurried away his family, gathered 
his more valuable papers, and followed them. Tarleton had been sent especially to 
seize governor Jefferson, but his men stopped so often to plunder that he failed. Jef- 
ferson’s term of office expired a day or two before Tarleton’s foray. For his conduct 
at this time Jefferson was widely censured, and he felt the adverse criticisms keenly, to 
which mental suffering was added the loss of his wife within this period of trouble. He 
retired to his home, but was soon called upon by congress to become one of the com- 
missioners to make the treaty of peace with England; but matters had progressed so far 
before he could sail that the appointment was revoked. He had been chosen a member 
of congress, and was chairman of the committee to whom the peace treaty bad been 
referred. At the following session of congress he became active and prominent in legis- 
lation, proposing the system of coinage for the government, and preparing a plan for the 
temporary government of the western territory. His plan was adopted with only one 
important amendment; he had provided for the total abolition of slavery after the year 
1800; but to this congress would not agree. 

In May, 1784, Jefferson, John Adams, and Franklin were sent to Europe under a 
general power to make commercial treaties. Jefferson took his eldest daughter with 
him, and joined his associate commissioners in Paris in July. Important treaties were 
made with Prussia for trade, and with Morocco for the prevention of piracy. By these 
and other agreements blockades were abandoned, contraband articles were no longer to 
be confiscated, and the axiom that ‘‘ the flag covers the cargo” was established. Efforts 
were made with England, but she would not listen to treaty propositions. About this 
time Jefferson published the first of his ‘‘ Notes on Virginia.”” In 1785 he succeeded 
Franklin as minister to France, and in the course of his duties procured many com- 
mercial advantages for the new republic. He traveled in Italy and Germany, and in 
Paris became intimate with D’Alembert, Condorcet, and other extreme liberals, with 
whom he seemed to have an affinity. The effect of these associations was to make him 
through life a warm friend of the French people. In 1789 he returned, and under 
Washington became the first secretary of state. The organization of the government 
had defined political parties, and hardly was Jefferson in office before he was recognized 
as the republican (afterwards democratic) leader, while Alexander Hamilton was at the 
head of the federalists. Hamilton favored astrong federal government; Jefferson stoutly 
insisted upon state sovereignty and the greatest practicable limitation of the federal power. 
Hamilton, however, was successful in most of his propositions. His system of finance 
was approved, although violently opposed by Jefferson and Randolph. Early in 1792 
Jefferson made an exhaustive report on the relations between Spain and the United 
States, concerning boundaries, treatment of citizens, Indian invasions, the return of 
fugitives, and various commercial matters. In the war between France and England, 
1795, the question of neutrality rose into great importance. Jefferson and his followers 
were warmly in favor of France, and were ready to send fleets of privateers against 
English commerce. The federalists (with no love for England, although so charged) 
insisted that the United States should keep out of the trouble; that no cause of complaint 
should be given to either of the belligerents; that America should keep peace and friend- 
ship with all governments, but should beware of entangling alliances with any nation. 
Washington issued a neutrality proclamation, under Jefferson’s advice; and at the same 
time the latter advised that Genest, who was here as minister from France, should be 
officially received. The conduct of Genest in fitting out privateers in American ports 
raised great excitement, which was not quieted until long after his government had 
recalled him. Jefferson was in favor of the mildest treatment of the offender, while 
Hamilton and others were for extreme and summary measures. This episode created a 
bitterness between Jefferson and Hamilton that was never removed. 

On the last day of 1793 Jefferson resigned his secretaryship and went to his home at 
Monticello to attend to his private business. Washington’s announcement in Sept., 1796, 
that he would not be a candidate for a third term set politicians at work, and the result 
was that John Adams, then vice-president, and Thomas Jefferson, were nominated by 
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their respective parties for the office of president. Adams, having the highest vote, was 
chosen president, and Jefferson having the next highest, was, under the law of the time, 
chosen vice-president. Like most vice-presidents down to the present day, while in 
office he was practically out of political life, and he passed the greater part of his time 
at his country home. He was, however, a close observer, and could not fail to have a 
deep interest in the great reaction of feeling in regard to France that followed the reign of 
terror. The president’s war-message in the early part of 1797 created intense excitement; 
congress declared all treaties with France void; ship-masters were instructed to resist 
search; large appropriations were made for defense; the alien and sedition act was passed, 
with other kindred acts; and the republicans opposed these extreme measures; that party 
was driven as a last resort to contest the constitutionality of the alien and sedition laws, 
and to work up their state organizations, in which capacity they,produced the Virginia 
resolutions of 1798 and greatly furthered the cause of state sovereignty. The excite- 
ment regarding France was soon over, and a minister was sent to that country in 1799. 
Washington’s death, in Dec. of that year, for a brief period hushed partisan strife; 
but only a few months passed when the debate became more fierce than ever. The 
republicans gained ground rapidly, and at the presidential election in 1800 the electoral 
vote (except a few which might be called ‘‘scattering’”’) was exactly divided between 
Jefferson and Aaron Burr, both republicans, The house of representatives, after a long 
struggle and 36 ballots, made Jefferson president, and Burr, according to the law, took 
the second place. Jefferson placated the federalists, made few removals of public 
officers, and avoided all action that would be likely to impair his popularity. The 
stately formalities of the previous administrations were ignored; Jefferson sent his 
messages to congress by the first boy or man at hand, and he refused to receive the cus- 
tomary address from that body. Radical changes were going on in the dress and 
manners of the people. Trousers took the place of knee-breeches, and the old court- 
liness gave way to a freedom of manners that could not fail to shock the members of 
the old aristocracy. 

The first term of Jefferson’s administration was quiet, although some important 
events occurred, the chief of which was the purchase of Louisiana from France at the 
price, comparatively low, of $15,000,000. Explorations across the continent were made 
at the president’s request. A little war with Tripoli and the stopping of Algerine 
piracy were other events. In 1804 Jefferson was re-elected, with George Clinton for 
vice-president, there being no real opposition, since the federal party had previously 
gone to pieces. Their great leader Hamilton was killed in a duel with Burr in July of 
this year. In his second term Jefferson had to deal with the wild operations of Burr in 
the attempted raid upon Mexico, involving war with Spain, and other serious conse- 
quences. The prominent office and the still more prominent position held by Burr made 
his rash movements and his arrest and trial matters of the greatest importance. Sucha 
trial could not fail to assume a political aspect, and the opponents of the government 
violently denounced it as partisan persecution. No doubt Jefferson was satisfied with 
Burr’s acquittal; he had done his duty to all our foreign relations in the arrest and trial, 
and they would have no just cause of complaint. Another event during Jefferson’s 
second term gave him much uneasiness. This was the British orders in council, fol- 
lowed by the Milan decree issued by Bonaparte. The effect of these, though not 
directed at the United States, was to ruin the foreign trade of the country and spread 
financial disaster over the land. But these orders and decrees were of far less political 
importance than the ‘‘right of search” claimed and exercised by Great Britain, under 
which vessels of the United States on the high seas were boarded and searched for 
English subjects. England then held the doctrine ‘‘once a subject always a subject.” 
The impressment of American sailors went on in spite of protest, until a crisis was pre- 
cipitated in June, 1807, by the English ship Richard firing into the American frigate 
Chesapeake, and boarding and carrying away four of heymen on the charge of being 
British deserters. The country flamed up in excitement; the president proclaimed 
against the coming of English armed ships into the ports or water-jurisdiction of the 
United States, and preparations looking to probable war were made, the first act being 
the embargo, which was declared in consequence not only of the hostile attitude of 
England but of France also, As the embargo prohibited all American vessels from 
leaving home ports it amounted to an entire suspension of foreign trade. The federalists 
started anew into life, and made the most vigorous opposition to the embargo, which 
was repealed Feb., 1809, only a few days before Jefferson finally left the executive chair. 
With March 4, 1809, his political life came to a close. He retired to Monticello, and 
took no further part in national questions. His plantation had most of his care, but he 
found time to give valuable assistance in establishing a college near Charlottesville, out 
of which grew the university of Virginia. He was rector of the college in 1819, and 
during his life took great pride in the institution, so much so that he wrote, as a part of 
his epitaph, ‘‘ Father of the University of Virginia.” Early in 1826, having fallen into 
serious financial embarrassment, owing chiefly to his prodigal hospitality, Jefferson was 
authorized by a legislative act to dispose of his plantation by lottery, but the plan was 
never carried into effect. In June his health failed rapidly, and on the evening of 
July 3 it was clear that he was fast passing away. But he lived until the afternoon of 
the next day, dying a few hours earlier than his presidential predecessor, John Adams, 
who was then lying at the point of death at the family mansion in Quincy, Mass. In 
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person Jefferson was tall (6 ft. 24 in.), with a bony but well-developed frame, angular 
features, ruddy complexion, sandy or reddish hair, and light hazel eyes. It need hardly 
be said that he was a man of positive opinions and convictions, and quick and firm in 
decision. His notions of democratic equality touched the extreme; he would not even 
tolerate the innocent prefix of ‘‘ Mr.” because it was a title. His views on religion were 
so liberal that he was freely accused of infidelity. He had profound respect for the 
moral character of Christ, but no belief in the divine redemption through Christ’s work. 
In society he was a leveler, if not an iconoclast. He desired to reduce the aristocracy. 
whether of blood or wealth, and to elevate the mass of the people. Such ideas would 
naturally oppose human slavery, which he considered to be a great political and moral 
evil, saying, in reference to it, ‘‘I tremble for my country when I remember that God is 
just.” Although he never made a formal speech in his life, he was the ablest political 
leader of his time. He was quick to perceive and prompt to act. Much of his vast political 
work was done with the pen, and no statesman of the time had any such amount of 
correspondence as was sent out and received at Monticello. His home might be likened 
to a modern telegraphic center, where the wires come together from the farthest corners 
of the country. He had fair scientific acquirements, and took much interest in natural] 
history. He was a good husband, an affectionate father, and a forbearing master. 
Where his friendship was given it was warm and sincere; while as a host to strangers 
he was regarded as exceptionally charming. His writings are widely known. The more 
important are Notes on Virginia; Manual of Parliamentary Practice; and The Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson, being his autobiography, correspondence, reports, messages, ad- 
dresses, and other writings, official and private. The originals of the last named work 
were purchased by congress and issued in 9 vols. by the government. See Life by 
¥. 16a . Y. 1883) and Adams, The First Administration of Thomas Jefferson (2 vols. N. 


JEFFERSON CITY, city, capital of Missouri, and co. seat of Coles co.; on the Missouri 
river and the Chicago and Alton and the Missouri Pacific railroads; 125 miles w. of 
St. Louis. It contains the State capital, executive mansion, State penitentiary, armory, 
and library, a U. S. government building, State supreme court building, county court- 
house, and Lincoln institute for colored pupils. There are gas and electric light plants, 
national and State banks, churches of the leading denominations, and daily, weekly, and 
monthly periodicals. The city has considerable interest in agriculture, lumbering, and 
mining; is an important trade center; and besides the penitentiary, where a variety of 
industries are carried on under the contract system, has manufactories of flour, shoes, 
brick, machine shop products, agricultural implements, etc. Pop. ’90, 6,742. 


JEFFERSON, Mount, is a peak of the Cascade mountains in the west central part of 
Oregon. Its exact location is lat. 44° 36’ N., and long., 121° 30’ W. It has an altitude 
of 10,200 ft., and its top is covered with the everlasting snows, 


JEFFERSON, Mount, is a peak of the White mountains in New Hampshire, about 
five miles north of Mt. Washington. It has an altitude of 5736 feet, and many fine views 
of the surrounding scenery may be had from its summit. 


JEFFERSONIA, a perennial herb, with matted fibrous roots and glabrous leaves ; 
named in honor of Thomas Jefferson ; sometimes called twin-leaf ; sepals 4, soon falling 
off ; petals 8, oblong, flat; stamens 8, oblong-linear, on slender filaments ; ovary ovoid, 
soon becoming gibbous (larger on one side than on the other) ; stigma, two-lobed ; pod, 
pear-shaped, opening half-way round horizontally, the upper part making a lid ; seeds 
in many rows on the lateral placenta. It belongs to the order berberidacew, sometimes 
called the barberry family. 


JEFFERSON RIVER, one of the three rivers which unite to form the Missouri River, 
is formed by the junction of the three branches, Beaver Head and Big Hole Rivers, and 
Passamari Creek near the central part of Montana. After a winding course of nearly 
150 miles, it unites with the Madison and the Gallatin, and forms the Missouri. <A por- 
tion of the Jefferson valley is fertile, and considerable gold is found in the mountain 
region which it traverses. 


JEFFERSONVILLE, city and co. seat of Clark co., In@.; on the Ohio river and the 
Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern, the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis, 
the Illinois Central, the Louisville and Nashville, and other railroads; opposite Louis- 
ville, Ky., with which it is connected by two railroad bridges. It contains the depot of 
quarter-masters’ supplies of the U. S. army, a U.S. arsenal, the Indiana state prison 
(South), county court-house, high school, infirmary, public and prison libraries, and 
national banks; and has waterworks, gas and electric lights, street railroads, large car 
works and ship-yards, and several churches and periodicals. Pop. ’90, 10,666. 


JEFFERY, orn JEFFREY, Joun, was born at Ipswich, England, in 1647. He studied 
at Cambridge, entered the Church, was chosen rector in Suffolk, in 1687; and in 1694 
was made arch-deacon of Norwich. His great learning and sound doctrines made him 
eminently popular. He was extremely opposed to religious controversy, saying that 
one was ‘‘apt to generate more heat than light.” He published Ohristian Morals by 
Sir Thomas Browne, and compiled a volume of Moral and Religious Aphorisms from 
the writings of Dr. Wichcote. He died in 1720, His own Tracts and Sermons were 
collected and published in 1753, 
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JEFFREIDOS is the name of a satirical poem written by Sir William Davenant on 
Sir Geoffrey Hudson, a favorite dwarf of Charles J. See Grants AND Dwarrs. In 
the poem, the dwarf is represented as being attacked by a turkey-cock, and being 
rescued from his antagonist by a woman. The courtiers ridiculed him so about the 
story that he became infuriated, and challenged one of them to a duel. 


JEFFREY, Francis, Lord, a celebrated Scottish critic and lawyer, was born in Edin- 
burgh, Oct. 23, 1778; studied classics, logic, and belles-lettres at Glasgow and Oxford, 
and law at the university of his native city. In 1794 he was called to the bar. Two 
years before this he had become a member of the Speculative society (in connection 
with the university). Jeffrey soon became prominent among the members by the keen- 
ness and liveliness of his intellect, and the elegance of his literary taste, but his progress 
at the bar was slow, partly on account of the antipathy which then existed to literary 
lawyers, and partly on account of his political opinions. Meanwhile he and several 
other young men then residing in Edinburgh, ambitious of finding a wider outlet for 
their talent than the discussions in the Speculative society or the practice of the bar 
afforded, conceived the idea of starting a critical journal. The first proposer of the 
scheme was the rev. Sydney Smith. Theresult was the establishment of the Hdinburgh 
Feview (q.v.), of which Jeffrey became editor, an office he retained till 1829. His - 
Own contributions were generally the most brilliant and attractive that appeared in its 
columns. On ethics, politics, and many of the questions affecting the social well-being 
of man, he has written with mucb clearness, penetration, and force; but the thing on 
which he is said to have placed the highest value was his 77eatise on Beauty (see 
AESTHETICS), a charming melange of criticism, description, and sentiment, but of doubt- 
ful philosophic worth. After some years Jeffrey’s practice at the bar began to increase; 
in jury trials he shone to great advantage, and particularly in the trials for sedition 
between 1817 and 1822. In 1830 he became lord-advocate for Scotland; and after the 
passing of the reform bill he was returned to parliament for the city of Edinburgh, 
which he continued to represent till 1834, when he gladly exchanged the turmoil of 
party politics for the duties of a judge of the court of session. During the latter years 
ef his life, Jeffrey resided at Craigcrook castle, in the vicinity of Edinburgh, where he 
died, Jan. 26, 1850. A selection of his essays, in 4 vols., appeared in 1844. A biography 
of Jeffrey by his friend, Henry lord Cockburn (q.v.), a brother-judge of the court of 
session, was published in 2 vols. (Edin. 1852). See also, Carlyle’s Reminiscences. 


JEFFREYS, Geroresg, Lord, 1648-1689; an English lawyer, who rose to high position 
on the bench, but disgraced the ermine and rendered his: name infamous forever by his 
needless cruelties and the unparalleled brutality of his manners. He was the son of a 
squire of small means, who, however, contrived to give him an education, which only 
rendered his evil propensities stronger. Macaulay said of his intellect, that ‘‘ across 
labyrinths of sophistry, or through masses of immaterial fact, it would go straight to 
the true point.” Such manners as he possessed were marked by a brutal ferocity which 
was never equaled by the worst ruffians or infamous characters among those whom he 
condemned. The very name of lord Jeffreys, even after the lapse of centuries, is 
synonymous with cruelty. Hecommenced practice at the Old Bailey, and was first com- 
mon sergeant and then recorder of London, and, being a willing slave of the court, rose in 
his profession, until, in 1688, he became chief-justice of the king’s bench. It was in this 
capacity that he traversed the western circuit, when the severity of the sentences which 
he passed upon all who had taken part in Monmouth’s fatal rebellion gained for it the 
name of the ‘‘ Bloody Assizes;” he is said to have condemned 700 of these offenders to 
the scaffold, and boasted of his action. He was made lord high chancellor by James 
II., but on the outbreak of the revolution and the downfall of his patron, James II., 
fearing the treatment which he had reason to expect from William III., he attempted to 
leave the country in the dress of acommon sailor; but was recognized in spite of his 
disguise and taken to the Tower, where he died. He was created a peer by James IL., 
with the title of baron Jeffreys of Wem. See North, Life of Lord Keeper Guildford ; 
Lord Campbell, Lives of the ULhancellors ; Woolrych, Memoirs of Judge Jeffreys; also 
Macaulay, History of England (vols, 1. and I1.) 


JEFFRIES, Jonn, 1744-1819; graduated at Harvard, and afterwards traveled in 
Europe, and attended classes at the medical colleges in London. He visited Scotland, 
and received the degree of m.p. from Aberdeen university. Returning to America, he 
practiced at Boston until that city was evacuated by the British, when he accompanied 
the English troops to Halifax. He distinguished himself as an army surgeon, and in 1779 
‘was appointed surgeon-major of the British forces in America, and was for a short time in 
Savannah, Ga. Although he was offered a similar position with the troops in India, he 
declined; he was greatly interested in scientific experiments, and more especially in the 
construction of balloons, with a view to atmospheric experiments, and accompanied 
Francois Blanchard, in his balloon trip from Dover across the channel, on which occa 
sion the aeronauts landed in the midst of the forest of Guines in France. Dr. Jeffries 
received many testimonials for this exploit from the various scientific societies of Europe 
end America. Returning to his native town, Boston, he continued the practice of his 
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profession in that city. He proposed giving a series of anatomical lectures there, but 
the popular feeling against it was so strong that a mob broke into his room, seized the 
subject which was to illustrate his lecture, and by their violence put a stop to the course 
of lectures. 

JEHOSHAPHAT, the fourth king of Judah, B.c. 915-890, son of Asa, connected by the 
marriage of their children with Ahab, king of Israel, and was his ally at the battle of 
Ramoth-Gilead, suffering defeat from the Syrians. He was an ally of Ahaziah, king of 
Israel], but was unfortunate in a naval venture which he sent on an expedition to Ophir, 
the fleet never reaching harbor. In alliance with Jehoram of Israel, and the king of 
Edom, he made a successful campaign against Moab. In the closing years of his reign 
Jehoram, his son, shared the throne with him. He is celebrated for his successful 
opposition to the worship of idols, for the respect which he inspired in the minds of 
contemporaneous rulers, and for the prosperity of a government in which agriculture 
and commerce were encouraged. Jehoshaphat signifies ‘‘ Jehovah’s judgment.” 


JEHOSHAPHAT, VALLEY OF, a valleyin which the prophet Joel predicted that 
God would, after the return of Judah and Israel from captivity, gather all the heathen, 
and there judge them for their evil treatment of Isracl. The prophet may have had in 
mind the great victory of Jehoshaphat in the wilderness of Tekoah over the hordes of 
his enemies. Or it may mean a valley in which some great victory would be won, 
which should utterly discomfit the ancient enemies of Israel, resembling the victory 
obtained by Jehoshaphat over the Ammonites, Moabites, and Edomites, 2 Chron. XX, 
22-26. Where this valley was we do not know, but in modern times the name is applied 
to the deep ravine which separates Jerusalem from the mount of Olives, and which was 
formerly the bed of the brook Kedron. When the name was first given to this spot is 
not known. Neither in the Bible nor Josephus is there any trace of it. The only name 
in both for this gorge is Kedron or Cedron. We find the new name first given in the 
4th c. by Eusebius and Jerome. Since then the name has been adopted by travelers of 
all ages and all faiths. Jews, Moslems, and some Christians believe that here is to be 
the scene of the last judgment. The steep sides of the ravine are crowded with the 
sepulchers of the Moslems and the Jews, all awaiting the assembly of the last judg- 
ment. This valley is fully described by Robinson in his Biblical Researches. 


JEHO'VAH (Heb. Yehovah; more correctly, Yahve, Yahdveh, or Yahdodih, in poetry, 
Yah; generally believed to be derived from the verb haya, ‘‘to be,” though scholars are 
far from unanimous in regard to its etymology) is one of the names of God used in the 
Old Testament. Its meaning—if the root he haya—is, ‘‘ He that is,” ‘‘ the Being ;” or, since 
the word contains all the forms of the past, present, and future tenses, ‘‘the eternal 
One.” It is generally employed to express a different conception of the Deity from that 
which is contained in the word Hilohim (q.v.). The latter appears to be the older term, 
in use before the Hebrews had attained a national existence, while Jehovah exclusively 
seems to denote the national God, supreme over all other deities, and who, under this 
name, had, according to Exodus vi. 3, not ‘‘made himself known” to the patriarchs 
before the time of Moses. That Jehovah is specifically the God of the Hebrews is clear 
from the fact that the heathen deities never receive this name ; they are always spoken 
of as Hlohim. Moreover, the altars, the sacrifices, the festivals, the tabernacle, the 
temple, the priesthood, and the prophets, all belong emphatically to Jehovah. Gideon 
shouts, ‘‘The sword of Jehovah and of Gideon,” as a Roman warrior would have 
invoked the aid of Jupiter. In one sense, the term Jehovah is less broad and universal 
in its application than Elohim, who, in the first verse of the Bible, appears as the 
creator of heaven and earth, and who is God over all, irrespective of nations; but in 
another sense, it clearly indicates an advance in religious conception. While Elohim is 
introduced more as an Almighty Creative Power than a ‘‘ Being,” Jehovah is God in full 
personal relation to man—he speaks to his creatures, makes covenants with them, 
becomes their law-giver, and desires their homage and worship. The Hebrew writers 
even run their representations of the Divine personality into what seem to us the 
extremest forms of anthropomorphism.—Deep reverence for the Deity and the divine 
name has led the Jewish church to the substitution of Adonai (Lord) in the pronunciation 
of Jehovah, the latter being voweled by the Masoreths like the former. 

A very nice and difficult controversy with respect to the authorship and unity of the 
Pentateuch, has long been carried on among scholars in connection with these two 
names. See GENESIS and PENTATEUCH. 

After the narrative in the first of Genesis, ascribing the creation of heaven and earth 
to God, there is a repeated account of a part of the work, in its particular relations 
to men, which is ascribed to Jehovah God, who is said to have appeared to Adam, Eve, 
Abel, and Cain. Afterwards, generally named Jehovah, sometimes God and Jehovah 
God, he appeared to Noah, exercising sovereign control over men in sending the deluge, 
in delivering from it, and promising that there should be no repetition of it; and, when 
the number of mankind had again increased. in confounding their speech so that they 
were scattered abroad. At and after the calling of Abraham a more particular account of 
the divine manifestations is given, in which the name most frequently employed is Jeho- 
vah ; and with it are interchangeably used Lord Jehovah, Jehovah God, Almighty God,. 
and God. Frequently the divine appearance was in human form, receiving the names 
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Jehovah, Angel Jehovah, and God; and administering providential government in bless- 
ing Abraham, delivering Lot, and destroying the cities of the plain. These divine mani- 
festations were repeated to Isaac and Jacob, the latter of whom, at the close of his life, 
thus summed up the account of them: ‘‘God before whom my fathers Abraham and 
Isaac did walk, the God who fed me all my life long, the Angel who redeemed me from 
all evil.” In the deliverance of Israel out of Egypt a great advance was made in the 
manifestation of Jehovah. The Angel Jehovah, called also Jehovah and God, appeared 
to Moses at Horeb, sent him to Pharaoh, performed the mighty works which resulted in 
the release of Israel, divided the Red sea, gave the law at Sinai, administered in the 
wilderness the divine government of mercy and judgment down to the death and burial 
of Moses; brought the people into Canaan under Joshua; and governed them during 
the times of the judges, kings, and prophets. 

The name Jehovah, used thus in the Old Testament, was translated in the Greek 
version by ‘o xvpzos (Lord), which by that fact became familiar to the Jews and was 
adopted in the New Testament as a title of the divine Redeemer incarnate among men. 
In this way it came about that in the English version of the Bible the Hebrew name 
Jehovah was translated the Lord. Concerning the signification of the Hebrew name, 
derived as it evidently is from the verb denoting being or existence, two opinions are 
held: first, that it represents the eternal existence of God; and second, that in the Old — 
Testament it pointed forward to his existence as it would be manifested in his coming 
to be the Redeemer. All admit that its form in the Hebrew Bible—Jehovah—is a modi- 
fication of the original, resulting from the practice of the later Jews in pronouncing 
Adonat instead of it, whenever they came to it in the text, and in transferring to it the 
vowels of the substituted word in order to mark the change. Its proper form is the 
future of the verb from which it is derived; and its meaning seems to be pointed out by 
God’s own answer to the question of Moses concerning the name by which God should 
be spoken of to Israel: ‘‘Say, ‘I w1LL BE’ hath sent me unto you; and say, moreover, 
Jehovah, God of your fathers, hath sent me unto you; this is my name forever, and this 
my memorial unto all generations.” This being the meaning of the name, some go fur- 
ther and say that, probably, it was first used by Eve at the birth of her first-born son 
when she named him Cain, meaning acquisition, and said ‘‘I have acquired a man, even 
him who will be,” that is the coming One, the promised deliverer. Such being the ori- 
gin of the word it was adopted, as those who hold this theory think, by the Lord as a 
name by which he would be known among men as the Redeemer through all genera- 
tions. An argument against this view is that the particle prefixed to Jehovah in this 
text, translated in the English version ‘‘ from,” often has the force of a preposition, and 
from the beginning of Genesis to the cessation of the deluge is certainly so used ten 
times. It is therefore possible that Eve may have meant, I have acquired a man with 
the Lord, that is by his help. The argument for the view is that the prefixed particle 
often has only a demonstrative force, giving emphasis to the word before which it is 
placed; and that in the part of Genesis just specified it is so used without question 108 
times (49 prior to the particular instance referred to and 59 after it) to give emphasis to 
each thing brought forward in succession as created or divinely ordered. The proba- 
bility, therefore, so far as the use of the word is concerned, is, it is said, more than ten 
to one in favor of the view. That Eve supposed her first-born son was the promised 
deliverer seems to be indicated by her disappointment when, a second having been born, 
she named him vanity. And if she supposed so, why should it not be thought that the 
particle prefixed to the ‘‘ coming One” was intended by her to point him out emphati- 
cally, as in the more than one hundred instances which it so much resembles? 

If the meaning of Jehovah be the coming One, the deliverer, it explains the declara- 
tion of God to Moses that he had been known to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as God 
Almighty, but not by his name Jehovah. That they were acquainted with the name as 
ascribed to God is manifest; but it is also certain that while the Lord had exhibited his 
great power in providing for and protecting them he had not by any signal interposi- 
tion made himself known as the deliverer. This he was now about to do, in stretching 
out for the deliverance of Israel a mighty hand, such as the world had never seen, but 
which has been held in remembrance ever since. As the fullness of time drew nearer, 
the prophets gave increased prominence to Jehovah as the coming One: from the com- 
forting words of Isaiah, ‘‘ Prepare ye the way of Jehovah, behold Jehovah God will 
come with strong hand;” to the closing words of Malachi, ‘‘The Lord whom ye seek 
shall suddenly come to his temple, even the Angel of the covenant whom ye delight 
in.” When the time had arrived, John the Baptist announced the Lord as the coming 
One after him; and from the prison sent the inquiry to him, Art thou the coming One? 
And as, at the beginning, Jehovah himself had promised his coming, so, at the end, he 
opens the apocalypse with the declaration, ‘‘I am he who is, who was, and who is te 
come, the Almighty;” and closes it with the promise, ‘‘ Surely I come quickly.” 


JEHU, eleventh king of Israel, B.c. 883-855; son of Jehoshaphat, and grandson of 
Nimshi, beginning his military career as one of the guards of Ahab. He was distin- 
guished as a chartoteer for his rapid driving, and a certain reckless vehemence of man- 
ner. The first mention made of him in history is his appearance, with his comrade, 
Bidkar, on a journey from Samaria to Jezreel, riding in company with Ahab, when he 
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hears the warning of Elijah against the murderer of Naboth. He is mentioned in the 
vision at Horeb as the coming king of Israel, who should be an instrument of vengeance 
upon Israel, but was annointed by a prophet of Elisha in the reign of Ahaziah and 
Jehoram, when as a commander in the Israelitish army, posted at Ramoth Gilead, at a 
council of war, there appeared unexpectedly at the door of the tent a disciple of Elisha, 
who poured the contents of a vial of sacred oil upon his head, announced the prophecy 
of Elisha that he was to become king of Israel, and that the house of Ahab should fall 
py his hand, then vanished from their midst. On this suggestion he was proclaimed 
king with the wildest enthusiasm. He at once appointed Bidkar captain in his place, and 
having by a strategic movement brought himselt face to face with Jehoram on the field 
of Naboth, killed him by a shot from his bow. At that moment he recalls to Bidkar’s 
remembrance the scene of the ride with Ahab, and the warning of Elijah. Riding imto 
the conquered city he caused Jezebel to be thrown from the palace walis, killing her 
instantly. He required, as proof of the loyalty of Samaria, that the heads of all the 
royal princes should be brought to him; the next morning 70 human heads lay in a pile 
at the palace gate. He also slew 42 brothers of Ahaziah, sons of the late king of Judah, 
whom he met on his way to Samaria. Having made an ally of Jehonadab the Recha- 
bite, he proclaimed a festival, at which he assembled all the ministers and chief adhe- 
rents of Baal, whom he provided with sacerdotal vestments so that the worshipers of 
Jehovah might not be confounded with them. ‘The multitude of these idolaters filled 
the great temple of Samaria, around which, to prevent the escape of any, guards were 
placed. The chief sacrifice Jehu himself offered in the fervor of his pretended zeal. 
After he had made himself doubly sure that none except the adherents of Baal were 
present, he gave the signal to his trusted guards, who, by a sweeping massacre, cut off 
the chief heathen population of the kingdom. ‘Thus a staggering blow was struck at a 
form of idolatry which, from its entrance among the Israelites, had been the source of 
unbounded licentiousness, varied abominable immoralities, and cruel infanticide. But 
after this Jehu’s hostility to idolatry manifestly declined, and for fear of adverse politi- 
cal consequences to himself, he allowed the worship of the golden calves to continue 
undisturbed. For the measure of right that he had practiced his dynasty was continued 
through four generations, but because of his imperfect obedience his prosperity was cut 
short. He died in outward tranquillity and was buried in Samaria. His name has 
passed into a type of fierce and fiery zeal uncontrolled by the grander forces of right- 
eousness and the Divine love. 


JEISK, or E1sk, a. t. of Russia, in the country of the Kuban Cossacks, or Black 
.sea Cossacks, on the eastern shore of the sea of Azov, 60 m.s.w. from Azoy. It stands 
on the shore of a small land-locked bay, into which flows the river Jeja. It was 
founded by imperial ukase in 1848, with a view to its being a trading sea-port, and an 
entrepot for the agricultural produce of the surrounding country. Considerable 
privileges were guaranteed to its inhabitants and it has rapidly sprung into import- 
ance. Pop. ’89, 27,915. 

JEJEEBHOY, Sir JAMSETJEE. See JEEJEEBHOY. 


JEJUNUM, that portion of a small intestine which is situated between the duodenum 
and the ileum, and forming about one-third of the length of this portion of the intes- 
tinal tract. It derives its name from the fact that in post-mortem examinations it is 
almost always found empty (Lat. jejwnus, empty). The mucous membrane of the whole 
of the small intestine is very vascular, but that of the jejunum is more vascular than 
that of the ileum, and its coats are also rather thicker. The mucous membrane of this 
whole tract is also increased in surface by the existence of partial cross-bands called 
valoule conniventes, but these are much more developed in the jejunum than in the ileum 
or in the duodenum, In the jejunum these valves increase the mucous surface to 
double what it otherwise would be, the folds occupying between one-third and one-half 
of the circumference, and from one-third to one-half an inch wide. See Direxsrron. 


JELALABAD’, a t. of Afghanistan, stands near the Cabul, in a fertile plain, which is 
separated from Peshawur by the famous Khyber Pass. Its defences were destroyed at 
the British evacuation of Afghanistan in 1842. Pop. about 3,000. The place ac- 
quired an historical interest during the Afghan wars, having been heroically held by 
sir Robert Sale (1841-42), notwithstanding the fatal disasters of the first expedition, till 
it was relieved by the triumphant advance of the second. See AFGHANISTAN. 


JELATOM’, JELATMA, or ELATMA, at. of Russia, in the government of Tambov, is 
situated 246 m. n. of the town of that name, on the left bank of the Oka. Nails, horse- 
shoes, and agricultural implements are here manufactured. Pop. ’89, 8,336. 


JELETZ’, a town of Russia, in the government of Orel, is situated 110 m. e.s.e. of the 
town of that name, on the Sosna, In the vicinity are extensive iron-mines, and the 
town has become famous for its wheaten flour, which is exported throughout the whole 
of Russia. Pop. ’89, 35,027. 

JELLACHICH DE BUZIM, Josrepn, Baron, a distinguished Austrian general, and 
Ban of Croatia, was b. at Peterwardein in 1801. His father, the descendant of an old 
Croatian family, was a general in the Austrian service, and attained some celebrity in 
the Turkish wars, and in those of the French revolution. The baron was early 
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employed in military service on the Turkish frontier, and distinguished himself by his 
courage and skill. He succeeded also in winning in a high degree the confidence of the 
Croatians, so that in 1848 the court of Vienna was glad to appoint him Ban of Croatia, 
in order to secure the support of the Slavonian Croatians against the Magyars of Dungary, 
and he took a very active part in the suppression of the Hungarian rebellion. He not 
only displayed talents for government and military command, but also for poetry, 
He died at Agram, June, 1859. A collection of his poems was published at Vienna in 
1850. 

JELLY-FISH. See ACALEPHA, 

JE LUM. See JHELUM. 


JEMAP PES, a village of moderate size, not far from Mons, in the Belgian province 
of Hainault, which has acquired a historic celebrity from the victory won here by the 
French republicans, 40,000 strong, under Dumouriez, Nov. 6, 1792, over the Austrians, 
who were in nearly equal force. By this victory, the way into Belgium was opened to 
the French, and the spirits of the army and of the people greatly elevated by the first 
great victory of their raw levies over the disciplined and experienced Austrian troops. 
Pop. ’90, 11,682. 

JENA, a t. in the grand-duchy of Saxe-Weimar, and formerly the capital of the 
duchy of Saxe-Jena, is most beautifully situated in a romantic valley at the con- 
fluence of the Leutra with the Saale. Pop. ’90, 13,449. It derives celebrity chiefly 
from its university, but also from the great battle fought here between the French and 
the Prussians.—The University of Jena was founded about the year 1547 by the elector 
Jolin Frederick of Saxony, who intended it to supply the place of Wittenberg as a seat 
of learning and of evangelical doctrine. It soon acquired a high reputation. The imperial 
authorization was obtained, after some delay and difficulty, in 1558. It is the university 
of the minor Saxon states, and is supported by contributions from them all. Its library 
contains upwards of 200,000 volumes. The most flourishing period of the university 
was that of duke Karl August, a zealous patron of art and science, 1787-1806 A.p. To 
have obtained academic honors in Jena used to be no small recommendation to employment 
in other German universities, and many of the most distinguished ornaments of other 
universities have been students of this. Some of its professors were among the first and 
most successful supporters of the philosophy of Kant. Fichte founded anew school of 
philosophy here in 1794, and the names of Schelling and Hegel are also connected with 
Jena. The brothers Schlegel, Voss, Fries, Krause, and Oken have added to its celebrity 
in literature and science. The faculty of medicine, as well as those of theology and 
law, has reckoned many distinguished names. The most eminent theologians in recent 
times have belonged to the liberal school. There were in 1894-5 about 90 professors and 
lecturers, and about 635 students. The Jenaische Literaturzeitung, under the auspices of 
the university, is one of the most valuable literary and scientific journals. 

The great battle of Jena was fought in the neighborhood of the town, Oct. 14, 
1806. The Prussian army, numbering about 70,000 men, was under the command of 
the prince of Hohenlohe; while the French, commanded by Napoleon, amounted to 
90,000. The former were completely defeated. On the same day, Davout defeated the 
aged duke of Brunswick at Auerstiidt, with 30,000 French against 60,000 Prussians, and 
these two battles decided for a number of years the fate of the Prussian kingdom and 
of the n. of Germany. The loss of the Prussians on that eventful day and in the con- 
flicts of the preceding days amounted to 50,000 killed, wounded, and prisoners, besides 
the loss sustained by the Saxons, their allies. The French gave out their loss to be 7,000, 
including 270 officers. 


JENGIS KHAN. See GenGuis KHAN. 
JENISEI, See YENISE!, 


JENKINS, EpwarD, b. Bangalore, India, 1858 ; was educated in Montreal, Canada, 
and at the univ. of Pennsylvania: was admitted to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, London, 
1864, and practiced with success until 1873 ; was appointed Agent-gen. for Canada, 
1874, and elected M.P. for Dundee. He resigned the Agent generalship, 1876, and 
represented Dundee, as a Liberal, until 1880. He is an author of note; among his 
works are: Gina’s Baby, Lord Bantam, The Coolie, The Devil’s Chain, Fatal Days, A 
Paladin of Finance, and several political essays. 


JENKINS, THorRNTON ALEXANDER, b. Va., 1811; entered the U. S. navy in 1828 as 
a midshipman, and rose to be rear-admiral in 1870; retired from active service, 1873. 
He served with the Mediterranean, African, and North and South Atlantic squadrons, 
until 1845, when he was deputed to investigate the light-house systems of Europe. Out 
of this investigation grew the law of 1852, framed by lieut. Jenkins, and under which 
the light-house board has been ever since administered. After serving on the coast of 
South America and in Central America, and in Mexico during the war with that coun- 
try, Jenkins was promoted to a captaincy in 1862, and did good service during the 
rebellion. He had an important post at the battle of Mobile bay, and was highly com- 
mended in the report of admiral Farragut. In 1865 he was chief of the bureau of navi- 
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gation; 1869-71, naval secretary of the light-house board; 1871-78, in command of the 
East India squadron. In 1876 admiral Jenkins had charge of the exhibit of the U. 8. 
navy department in the centennial exhibition at Philadelphia. He d. in 1893. 


JENKS, JosepH, d. 1683; b. England; a metal-worker, supposed to have been the 
first founder and inventor in America, having settled in Lynn, Mass., in 1645. He 
worked in brass and iron, but experimented in mechanics in different directions, and is 
recorded as having received a patent in 1646 for an application of water-power to mills. 
He also invented a saw-mill and a fire-engine. He is said to have made the dies for the 
pine-tree money issued in Massachusetts in 1652. Jenks had his foundry on the Saugus 
river at Lynn, and in 1667 was there engaged in wire-drawing, and appears on the 
records as an applicant to the general court for aid in his business. 

JENNER, Epwarp, the discoverer of vaccination, was b. at Berkeley, in Gloucester. 
shire, on May 17, 1749, and was the third son of the Rev. Stephen Jenner, vicar of the 
parish, and rector of Rockhampton. His scholastic education being finished, he was 
removed to Sodbury, near Bristol, in order to be instructed in the elements of surgery 
and pharmacy by Mr. Ludlow, an eminent surgeon there; and on the expiration of his 
term with this gentleman, he went to London, in the 21st year of his age, to prosecute 
his professional studies under the direction and instruction of the celebrated John Hunter 
(q.v.), in whose family he resided for two years. Under Hunter’s superintendence, he 
became an expert anatomist, a sound pathologist, a careful experimenter, and a good 
naturalist. The influence of the master exerted a lasting effect on the pupil; and Hun- 
ter’s letters, which Jenner carefully preserved, evince the affectionate. feeling and com- 
munity of tastes which subsisted between them. On leaving London Jenner settled 
at Berkeley, where his sound professional knowledge and kindly disposition soon 
acquired for him a large amount of practice. In 1788 his well-known memoir, On the 
Natural History of the Cuckoo, appeared in the Transactions of the royal society, con- 
taining the results of investigations begun at the request of Hunter. A few years after- 
wards, the fatigues of general practice having become irksome to him, he resolved to 
confine himself to medicine, and with that view he obtained the degree of M.D. from the 
university of St. Andrews. 

The discovery of the prophylactic power of vaccination, by which the name of 
Jenner has become immortalized, was the result of a prolonged series of observations 
and experiments. His attention, whilst he was yet a youth, was forcibly attracted to 
the nature of cow-pox in the following manner: He was pursuing his professional edu- 
cation in the house of his master at Sodbury, when a young country-woman came to 
seek advice. The subject of small-pox being mentioned in her presence, she observed: 
‘*T cannot take that disease, for I have had cow-pox.” ‘This was before the year 1770. 
It was not till 1775 that, after his return to Gloucestershire, he had an opportunity of 
examining into the truth of the traditions respecting cow-pox; and it was five years later 
before he began clearly to see his way to the great discovery that was in store for him. 
In the month of May, 1780, while riding with his friend Edward Gardner, on the road 
between Gloucester and Bristol, ‘‘he went over the natural history of cow-pox; stated 
his opinion as to the origin of this affection from the heel of the horse [when suffering 
from the grease]; specified the different sorts of disease which attacked the milkers 
when they handled infected cows; dwelt upon that variety which afforded protection 
against small-pox; and with deep and anxious emotion, mentioned his hope of being 
able to propagate that variety from one human being to another, till he had disseminated 
the practice all over the globe, to the total extinction of small-pox.”—Baron’s Life of 
Jenner, p. 128. Many investigations regarding the different varieties of cow-pox, etc., 
delayed the actual discovery for no less than 16 years, when at length the crowning 
experiment on James Phipps (see INOCULATION) was made on May 14, 1796, and Jen 
ner’s task was virtually accomplished. This experiment was followed by many of the 
same kind; and in 1798 he published his first memoir, entitled An Inquiry into the 
Causes and Effects of the Variole Vaccine. Although the evidence accumulated by 
Jenner seemed conclusive, yet the practice met with violent opposition until a year had 
passed, when upwards of 70 of the principal physicians and surgeons in London signed 
a declaration of their entire confidence in it. His discovery was soon promulgated 
throughout the civilized world. Honors were conferred upon him by foreign courts, 
and he was elected an honorary member of nearly all the learned societies of Europe. 
Parliament voted him, in 1802, a grant of £10,000, and in 1807 a second grant of 
£20,000; and in the year 1858 a public statue in his honor was erected in the metropolis. 
His latter days were passed chiefly at Berkeley and Cheltenham, and were occupied in 
the dissemination and elucidation of his great discovery. He died of apoplexy at 
Berkeley in Feb., 18283. 


JENNER, Sir Witxtam, b. England, 1815. He was professor of pathological anat- 
omy at University college, London, and professor of clinical medicine in the same insti- 
tution for many years. In 1861 he was named physician in ordinary to the queen. He 
was a personal friend of the late prince consort, whose death-bed he attended. He was 
made a baronet in 1858, and k.c.B. after the recovery of the prince of Wales in 1872. 
He has published Gulstonian Lectures, but his fame will probably rest upon his Jdentity 
and Non-identity of Typhus and Typhoid Fevers. 
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JENNINGS, a s.¢. co. in Indiana; watered by the branches of the Muscatatuk river; 
350 sq. m.; pop. ’9@ 14,608. It has an undulating surface, and is fertile and productive. 
It is traversed by the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis railroad. Co. seat, 
Vernon. 

JENNINGS, Louis JoHN, b. in London, in 1836; editor. From 18638 to 1868 he was 
special correspondent for the Zimes in India and the United States. As editor of the 
New York Times he was instrumental in exposing the operations of the Tweed Ring, 
and in bringing the members of the conspiracy to justice. These services were recog- 
nized in a letter from many prominent citizens of New York. In 1876 he returned to 
England and the following year published Field Paths and Green Lanes, a descriptive 
work, and a similar work, Rambles among the Hills, in 1880. In 1885 he was elected to 
Parliament by the Conservatives of Stockport, with the largest number of votes ever 
cast for member of parliament from the borough. He was also returned in 1886. 
Among his works are Republican Government in the United States, 1868, and The Millionaire, 
a novel first published in Blackwood’s Magazine, 1883.. He is also editor of the well- 
known Croker Pupers, 1884, and a regular contributor to the Quarterly Review. 

JENYNS, Soame, 1704-87; b. London; was educated at Cambridge, and represented 
Cambridgeshire in parliament, 1742. He became a somewhat noted wit, and wrote. 
poetry; his first work being a poem on the Art of Dancing. Dr. Johnson criticised his 
Free Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Hvil. Ina later work, A View of the Internal 
Evidences of the Christian Religion, the author narrated his own skepticism and subsequent 
conversion. This work had formerly the reputation of being the best published argument 
in favor of Christianity. 


JEPHTHAH, the ninth judge of the Israelites, B.c. 1256-50, illegitimate son of Gilead, 
of the tribe of Manasseh. Driven from home by his brothers, who were born in wed- 
lock, he removed to the land of Tob, beyond the Hebrew frontier. He was distinguished 
for bravery and skill in arms, and was the leader of a number of adventurous men whose 
fortunes were as desperate as his own. He led a band of brigands, whose profession is 
considered, in the east, one not destitute of honor if exercised in moderation and against 
natural enemies, public or private. He was chosen capt. of the Israelitish forces in their 
opposition to the Ammonites, and accepted the position, with the stipulation that, if vic- 
tory attended their arms, he should still remain their ruler. His diplomatic dealings 
with the Ammonites in the preliminary movements have been deemed worthy of notice; 
they being the original owners of the land, which he claimed by right of conquest, fight- 
ing the battle on that issue. He defeated them with great slaughter in several pitched 
battles, and pursued them to utter discomfiture and rout. He made a vow to the Lord, 
that if he would deliver the Ammonites into his hands, whoever should come out of the 
door of his house, in Mizpeh, to meet him on his return, he would offer up to the Lord 
as a burnt-offering. His daughter met him, and it is written ‘‘he did with her accord- 
ing to his vow.” There has been much debate whether he sacrificed her life, or dedicated 
her in perpetual virginity to the Lord. The case remains doubtful; but the belief pre- 
ponderates with scholars that a ransom, not unusual under Jewish law in cases involving 
human life, was given in substitute for her life, which thereafter was regarded as devoted 
to God. The whole drift of the Mosaic law is well known to have been utterly against 
human sacrifices in the worship of Jehovah. He conquered the Ephraimites, and, con- 
trolling the fords of the Jordan, slew all who, on being required as they passed over to 
pronounce the word ‘‘shibboleth” (an ear of corn), gave the word ‘‘ sibboleth” without 
the aspirate, thereby revealing themselves as Ephraimites. He was buried in a city of 
his native Gilead. 


JEQUITINHON’HA, a Brazilian river, which falls into the Atlantic near Belmonte, 
in Bahia, lat. 15° 50’ s., long. 39° west. Its length is about 750 m., and the area of its 
basin is 19,800 sq. miles. Its course is over a rough and precipitous bed, in several 
places forming magnificent cataracts, falling from heights varying between 250 and 300 
ft., and it is navigable only by canoes between Minas Geraes and Bahia. 

JERAULD, a co, in eastern South Dakota organized 1883: 550 sq.miles; pop. ’90 
3605. Co. seat, Wessington Springs. 


JER’BA. See GERBI. 


JER’BOA, Dipus, a genus of rodent quadrupeds, of the family muride, remarkable for 
the great length of the hind legs, and kangaroo-like power of jumping. The fore-legs 
are very small, hence the ancient Greek name, dipous (two-footed). The tail is long, 
cylindrical, covered with short hair, and tufted at the end. The jerboas are inhabitants 
of sandy deserts and wide grassy plains in Asia and the e. of Europe, Africa, and 
Australia, They are burrowing animals, nocturnal, and very destructive to grain. 


JEREMIAD. A sarcastic expression applied, derisively, to short stories or speeches, 
containing ridiculous accounts of misfortunes, either very much exaggerated or purely 
imaginary. The term is derived from the Lamentations of the Prophet Jeremiah (q.v.). 

JEREMY’AH (Heb. Yirmiyahu), a Hebrew prophet, was the son of Hilkiah, a priest 
of Anathoth, a place about 3m. n. of Jerusalem. -He prophesied under the reigns of 
Josiah, Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, and Zedekiah (630-590 B.c.), and even later. 
t{is character and fortunes are clearly discernible in his writings. To him, a man of az 
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emphatically spiritual, truthful, sclf-sacrificing nature, it was given to predict in the 
midst of the both politically and religiously rotten state of the commonwealth, under 
the successive weak kings, its speedy destruction. Fearless yet hopeless, he delivers 
his mournful messages from year to year, and battles with despairing heroism against 
the inevitable. His life thus became one long martyrdom. We read of his enduring 
‘‘reproach and derision daily” (xx. 8); his townsmen of Anathoth threatened to slay 
him if he did not stop prophesying woe (xi. 21); his own brethren, the house of his 
father, ‘‘dealt treacherously” with him (xii. 6); so that his spirit at times failed him. 
There were two political parties in Judah at this time—in favor of a Chaldean and an 
Egyptian alliance respectively. Like the earlier patriotic prophets, Jeremiah repudiated 
both at first. The course of events, however, had necessitated a compromise, and the 
religious party—gradually decreasing in numbers and influence—had declared against 
Egypt, and in favor of Chaldea, King Josiah, who belonged to it, perished at Megiddo, 
in the valley of Esdraelon, in an attempt to stop the progress of Pharaoh-Necho (609 
B.c.). After this things grew worse. The Egyptian party became predominant, and 
Jeremiah was now forced to take a side, and became a partisan as well as a prophet. 
He speaks of the king of Babylon as God’s servant, and prophesies the destruction of 
the temple. A cry arose from the priesthood and the prophets for bis life, and he 
escaped with difficulty (xxvi.). Atlast came the judgment. The best portion of the 
people were carried into captivity; and Jeremiah urged his countrymen to wait for the 
period of deliverance with religious fortitude and patience. A sudden irruption of the 
Egyptians drove the Chaldeans out of Judah, and Jeremiah was again exposed to perse- 
cution, thrown into a pit to die, and only rescued by the kindness of an Egyptian 
eunuch. The capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar rendered the prophet’s position 
more tolerable. Jeremiah had always preached submission to the Chaldeans. He was 
even patronized by the conqueror, and offered a home at Babylon, but he preferred to 
reside among the wretched remnant of the people left in Judah (xl.). Intestine strifes, 
however, soon drove some to take refuge in Egypt. Jeremiah was carried off along 
with the exiles, and here he is believed to have died, and his grave was long shown at 
Cairo. According to others, however, he came back to Judea. The writings of this 
prophet, dictated by him to Baruch, have been arranged with little regard to order, and 
the text is in a state of great confusion, notwithstanding that Jeremiah himself under- 
took two distinct redactions. They exhibit great tenderness and elegiac beauty of senti- 
ment, but lack the sublime grandeur of Isaiah. He often borrows largely from his 
poetic predecessors. Several of the Psalms have been attributed to him, especially by 
modern critics. Hitzig numbers 34, which he believes to be the composition of Jere- 
miah. There is no reason to doubt that the Lamentations are properly ascribed to him, 
while the apocryphal work of his, mentioned by Jerome (Matt. xxvii.), deserves little 
notice. Among commentators may be mentioned Origen, Jerome, Theodoret, Oecolam- 
padius, Sanctius, Venema, Michaelis, Umbreit, Henderson, Dahler, Knobel, Ewald, 
Hengstenberg, and Bunsen. 


JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA, or XEREZ, a Spanish t., situated upon the Guadalete 
river, in the province of Andalusia ; pop. 38,898. It is noted for the production of the 
celebrated Xeres wine, which is made from grapes from the surrounding vineyards. 
Divided into the old and new town, the walls of the ancient Jerez are still standing 
where Roderick the Visigoth fought a battle with the Moors in 711, and was defeated. 
The Moors continued in possession of the town until the middle of the 18th c., when it 
was recaptured by Alonzo the wise. The new town is well laid out, contains three 
handsome squares, and its streets are well lighted and kept in good order. The old 
walls, and a few of the churches are interesting buildings. 


JERFALCON. See GyrRFALCON. 


JERICHO, once one of the most flourishing cities of Palestine, two hours’ journey 
westward from the Jordan, and six hours n.e. from Jerusalem. Westward from Jericho 
lies a waste tract of iimestone mountains, rising in stages; but the immediate vicinity is 
well watered and fruitful, yielding dates, raisins, balsam, and honey, yet a favorite abode 
also, in early times, of poisonous snakes. The capture of Jericho by the Israelites on their 
first entry into Canaan, its destruction, and the rebuilding of it by Hiel the Bethelite in 
the reign of Ahab, about 918 B.c., are found recorded in Josh. vi.; 1 Kings xvi. 34, It 
appears to have been afterwards the seat of a school of prophets (2 Kings ii. 4, etc). 
Herod the great resided in Jericho, and beautified it. It was destroyed in the reign of 
Vespasian, and again rebuilt under Hadrian. In the time of the crusades, it was 
‘epeatedly captured, and at last completely destroyed. At the present day, its place is 
occupied by a miserable village called Richa, or Eriha, with scarcely 200 inhabitants. 

JERICHO, ROSE OF. See Rosk oF JERICHO. 

JERKED-BEEF, beef preserved by drying in the sun. It is properly called charqut, 
and, like its name, is of Chilian origin, although now made in large quantities in Monte- 
video, Buenos Ayres, and other places in South America, where the vast droves of cattle 
ov the prairies are available for the purpose. The beasts are slaughtered when in good 
condition, and the fleshy parts are dexterously pared off in such a manner as to resemble 
a succession of skins being taken from the same animal. These sheets of flesh, which 
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are rarely more than an inch in thickness, being exposed to the sun, dry before decom- 
position commences, and in that state can be kept almost any length of time. Some- 
times the charqui is dipped into brine, or rubbed with salt, before being dried. It is 
largely exported to Cuba, where it is called tasajo. 


JEROBOAM L, d. 935 3.c.; son of Nebat, of the tribe of Ephraim, and the founder 
of the kingdom of Israel. During the reign of Solomon, he had charge of the public 
works of Jerusalem, but engaged in a conspiracy against the king, and was forced to 
flee to avoid punishment. This action on his part was occasioned by his having 
received the assurance of the prophet Ahijah that, on the forthcoming revolt of the ten 
tribes, he should be appointed their ruler. Having placed himself under the protection 
of Shishak, king of Egypt, he returned to Jerusalem after the death of Solomon, when 
the prophecy of Ahijah was fulfilled by his being elected by the ten revolting tribes to 
reign over them as king of Israel. Judah and Benjamin remaining loyal to Rehoboam, 
Jeroboam fortified Shechem, where he set up his altars, while he sought to prevent the 
tribes reuniting. He fought Judah with success, but was defeated by Abijah. He is 
spoken of in Scripture as having ‘‘ made Israel to sin.” 


JEROBOAM Il, was the son of Jehoash, or Joash, and reigned after his father’s 
death, 823-782 B.c. He defeated the Syrians, and wrested Damascus and Hamath from 
them. He was a worshiper of Baal and promoted idolatry, 


JEROME, Kine or WESTPHALIA. See BONAPARTE, JEROME, 


JEROME, JEROME KLAPKA, was born in England in 1861. Asa young man he was 
for a time a clerk in a railroad office, and later an actor at Astley’s Theatre, London, 
and in the provincial cities. Tiring of this, he became successively a journalist, a 
teacher, a shorthand writer, and a lawyer’s clerk. In 1889 he made a successful attempt 
at literary work, publishing J/dle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow, On the Stage and Of, and 
Three Men in a Boat. In 1890, besides writing his Diary of a Pilgrimage, he wrote a suc- 
cessful play, New Lamps for Old, acted in New York at Daly’s Theatre. Other plays 
from his pen are Barbara (1887), Sunset (1888), Woodbarrow Farm (1888), Fennel (1889) ; 
The Mac Haggis (1897), etc. In 1891 appeared his collection of burlesques, Zales Told 
after Supper. 

JEROME, Saint (Evusepius HIERONyMuts SOPHRONIUS), was b. at Striden, a town 
whose site is now unknown, on the confines of Dalmatia and Pannonia, at some period 
between 331 and 345—probably nearer to the latter year. His parents were both Chris- 
tians. His early education was superintended by his father, after which he studied 
Greek and Latin rhetoric and philosophy under A‘lius Donatus at Rome, where he was 
also admitted to the rite of baptism. After a residence in Gaul he seems to have re- 
visited Rome; but in the year 370 he had settled in Aquileia with his friend Rufinus. 
For some unknown reason, he suddenly went hence to the east; and after a dangerous 
illness at Antioch, which appears to have still further added to the religious fervor of 
iis disposition, he retired, in 874, to the desert of Chalcis, where he spent four years in 
penitential exercises and in study, especially of the Hebrew language. In 879 he was 
ordained a priest at Antioch, after which he spent three years in Constantinople in close 
intimacy with Gregory of Nazianzus; and in 882 he came on a mission connected with 
the Meletian schism at Antioch (see MELETIUS) to Rome, where he resided, until 385, as 
secretary of the pope Damasus, and where, although already engaged in his great work 
of the revision of the Latin version of the Bible, he attained to great popularity and 
influence by his sanctity, learning, and eloquence. Many pious persons placed them- 
selves under his spiritual direction, the most remarkable of whom were the lady Paula, 
and her daughter Eustochium. These ladies followed him to the Holy Land, whither 
he returned in 884. He permanently fixed his residence at Bethlehem in 3886, the lady 
Paula having founded four convents, three for nuns, and one for monks, the latter of 
which was governed by Jerome himself. It was in this retreat that Jerome pursued 
or completed the great literary labors of his life; and it was from these solitudes, all 
peaceful as they might seem, that he sent forth the fiery and vehement invectives 
which marked not only his controversy with the heretics Jovinian, Vigilantius, and the 
Pelagians (q.v.), but even with his ancient ally, Rufinus (q.v.), and, although in a minor 
degree, with St. Augustine. His conflict with the Pelagians rendering even his life 
insecure at Bethlehem, he was compelled to go into concealment for above two years; 
and, soon after his return to Bethlehem in 418, he was seized with a lingering illness, 
which terminated in his death, Sept. 30, 420. His original works, consisting of 
letters, treatises, polemical and ascetical, commentaries on Holy Scripture, and his 
version and revision of former versions of the Bible, were first published by Erasmus, 9 
vols. folio (Basel, 1516), and have been several times reprinted. The best editions are 
that of the Benedictines, 5 vols. folio (Paris, 1693-1706), and, still more, that of Vallarsi, 
11 vols. (Verona, 173442). St. Jerome is universally regarded as the most learned and 
eloquent of the Latin fathers. His commentaries on the Bible are especially valuable 
for the learning which they display; but his opinions are often exaggerated and fanciful, 
and through his controversial writings there runs a strain of violent invective, which 
contrasts unfavorably with the tone of his contemporary,St. Augustine. See VULGATE. 

JEROME or PRAGUE, the companion of John Huss, whom he surpassed in learning 
and eloquence, though he was inferior in judgment and moderation, was born at Prague 
in the latter half of the 14th century. After attending the university of his native town. 
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he continued his studies at Paris, Cologne, Oxford, and Heidelberg, and in 1399 took out 
his degree as master of arts and bachelor of theology. His reputation for learning was 
so great, that his advice was taken by Ladislas Il., king of Poland, with respect to the 
founding of the university of Cracow in 1410; and Sigismund, king of Hungary, invited 
him to preach before him at Buda. He entered with his whole soul into the contest car- 
ried on by his friend Huss against the abuses of the hierarchy and the profligacy of the 
clergy. His zeal, however, carried him too far; he publicly trampled the relics under 
his feet, committed to prison the monks who did not share his opinions, and even ordered 
one of them to be thrown into the Moldau. When Huss was arrested at Constance 
Jerome hastened to defend him; but receiving no satisfactory answer to a letter in which 
he had demanded a safe-conduct from the council, he set out on his return to Prague, 
when he was arrested at Hirschau, in April, 1415, by the orders of the duke of Sulzbach, 
and conveyed in chains to Constance. Here he was cast into a dungeon, and placed on 
trial. After some months’ imprisonment he recanted his opinions, but subsequently 
abjured his recantation with horror, and went to the stake with great firmness. He was 
burned alive, May 30, 1416. Jerome’s life has been written by Heller ‘Tiibingen, 1835) 
and by Becker (N6rdlingen, 1858). 


JERROLD, DovuGuas, dramatist, journalist, and miscellaneous writer, was b. in Lon- 
don on Jan. 3, 1803. Lis early efforts in literature were directed to the theater, and some 
of his pieces—Black-eyed Susan (1829), for instance—still hold possession of the stage. 
Ata later period, he produced several five-act comedies, the best known of which are 
Time Works Wonders, and The Bubbles of « Day. Jerrold’s reputation stands more securely 
on his novels, sketches, and essays than on his dramatic works. His Men of Character 
was originally published in Blackwood. We joined the staff of Punch (1841), and con- 
tributed to that periodical A Story of a Feather, Punch’s Letters to his Son; and the world- 
famous Caudle Lectures. Later appeared The Chronicles of Clovernook, the kindliest and 
most delightful of all his books, and St. Giles and St. James, his most elaborate novel. 
For several years before his death, he edited Lioyd’s Weekly Newspaper. He died from 
disease of the heart, at Kilburn priory, June 8, 1857. 

Jerrold was a brilliant rather than a great man of letters. His plays are sparkling, 
but they want body and substance, and uninteresting matter had never perhaps so epi- 
grammatic a setting as in his novels and tales. His reputation as a social wit stands 
higher than his reputation as a writer. He was greater in society than in his closet. Like 
a flint, every stroke brought fire from him. See Life and Remains of Douglas Jerrold, 
pte Jerrold's Wit and Humor, both by his son, William Blanchard Jerrold (Lond. 
1858). 


JERROLD, Wiii1amM BLANCHARD, born London, 1826; studied art, and effected some- 
thing in illustration, but had not the taste for it, and gave it up for literature. He wrote 
sketches for the magazines and weekly papers in London, and in 1847 published his first 
story, The Disgrace to the Family. Ue contributed leading articles to the Daily News, 
Morning Post, and Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper; wrote farces and comedies; and in 1857 
became editor of Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper. In 1858 he published his Life and Remains 
of Douglas Jerrold, and in 1860 The French under Arms, and The Chronicles of a Crutch; 
and during the following years wrote novels, sketches of travels, studies of social life— 
particularly among the poor of large cities—political articles, and plays. His most 
important works are Life of Napoleon III., of which the first volume was issued in 1874, 
and Life of George Cruikshank (1882). Mr. Jerrold was married in 1849 to the only 
daughter of his godfather, Laman Blanchard. He d. 1884, 

JER'SEY—THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. Jersey is the chief of the group called the 
Channel islands (q.v.). The other inhabited islands of this group are Guernsey, Alder- 
ney, Sark, Herm, and Jethou. The coast is very dangerous, but light-houses are placed 
on most of the island headlands, and on the dangerous rocks called the Casquets, w. of 
Alderney. The Chaussey islands belong to France. The following table exhibits the 
area and population of the principal islands: 


Population. 
Nzme or IsLAND. Acreage. 
1881. 1891. 
AUG: Oh PA SAO OOMICOGMOG Ibe Gancmaaa Dacca. 28,717 52,455 54,518 
Guernsey .. 200... cc ce ccc ccceccccccer sens 16,005 32,659 35,243 
ATAGYNOY! ss oslo see's cic ecloe vicisn cision clcleicioiniale 1,962 2,039 2,000 


BALE. fiisig vis cle h clais te od sie'n'e 0fcjaetm aiatotelan cieieiea 1,200 578 572 


Physical Geography—Description.—Jersey, which lies 17 m. s.w. of Guernsey, and 16 
m. from the coast of France, is of an oblong form 11 m. in length and 4in width. The 
land is high on the n. coast, and slopes to the s. and e. It is intersected by several 
small streams. The coast is indented by large open bays on the w., s., and e.; but on 
the n. by small rocky inlets. The interior is mostly table-land, well wooded, especially 
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in the valleys along the winding streams. Jersey is divided into 12 parishes. The 
churches have little architectural pretension, but are generally picturesquely situated, 
The principal town is St. Heliers (q. v.). The small, neat town of St. Aubin lies at the 
western extremity of the bay of that name, and is connected with the capital by rail. 
Mont Orgueil castle is a grand and imposing medieval fortress, looking over Gorey har- 
bor. Some parts of it are said to be of the time of Julius Caesar. It was the prison of 
Prynne and the parliamentarians, and has been used as a barrack. <A good view of the 
island may be obtained from hougue bie, or prince’s tower, a building raised on a mound 
of legendary interest. 

ALDERNEY and GUERNSEY are described elsewhere (see those heads). 

SarK (Sercqg, Gers). Great and Little Sark are one island, connected by a natural 
causeway called the Coupée. They are lofty table-lands, with precipitous sides. The 
total length of the islands and rocks is about 5 m.; the greatest width, including Brechou 
and the Burons, about 3 miles. Sark is 8} m. from Guernsey. The principal objects of 
interest are the pierced rocks, caverns, and fissures. The caves are very rich in z00- 
phytes. The inhabitants manufacture stockings, gloves, and jackets. The coast is very 
difficult of access, the only entrance to the interior being through a creuwz or tunnel cut 
in the rock. 

Geology.—Most of the islands are composed of primary or granitic rocks. Alderney is . 
amass of syenite, with hornblende, porphyry, and occasional sandstone. The structure 
of Guernsey is hard syenite to the n., and gneiss to the south. The geology of Jersey is 
more varied, presenting a mixture of metamorphic rocks, conglomerates, and sandstones, 
with syenites and quartzites. Shale and blown sand are also prevalent. Sark is com- 
posed of very hard syenite, with veins of greenstone and feldspar. Granite is quarried 
from all the islands, especially from Guernsey, Herm, and Mt. Mado in Jersey, both for 
home use and exportation. 

The scenery of the channel islands is exquisitely varied and beautiful; probably in no 
other area of similar size could be found such a combination of savage rocks and pleasing 
landscapes. 

The climate of the Channel islands is agreeable and suitable to invalids. The pre- 
vailing winds are fromn. and n.w. The mean annual rainfall is 35 in. in Guernsey, 
but the climate is not overmoist, the soil being porous and evaporation rapid. The 
mean annual temperature of Jersey is 51.7°; of Guernsey, 51.5° or 2.5° warmer than 
Greenwich. The range of temperature is very moderate; but the climate of Guernsey 
is rather more equable than that of Jersey. Aug. is the hottest month; Feb. the cold- 
est. Frost and snow are rare. The autumns are very beautiful; and a second summer, 
called the Petit Eté de Saint Martin, generally sets in about Oct. 10, and lasts till the 
middle of Dec. Flowering plants and shrubs are a fortnight earlier in the spring than 
in England. 

The produce of the islands is principally agricultural; but horticulture and floriculture 
are successfully followed—the latter especially in Guernsey. The soil, with the aid of 
seaweed and artificial manure is rendered very fertile. The principal manure is sea- 
strict regulations. A great quantity is burned for the manufacture of kelp and 
iodine. 

The land is held in small parcels ranging from 5 to 12 English acres. Potato culture 
has become so general that small attention is given to cereals, although the yield of 
wheat is upwards of 30 bushels to the acre—the average of England being 24. The 
Channel islands possess an excellen: breed of horned cattle, usually known as Alder- 
neys, remarkable for their small size and symmetry, and for the quantity and quality of 
the milk which they yield. From 16 to 17 Ibs. of butter are sometimes obtained weekly 
from the milk of one cow. Fruit is much cultivated in Jersey, especially the vine, and 
the peach, apricot, plum, apple; and the pear, particularly the Chaumontel, attains 
extraordinary size and flavor in Guernsey. Thousands of bushels of table-fruit are 
annually exported from the islands to London and Paris. Shrubs and flowers flourish 
abundantly. Oranges, melons, figs, myrtles, and the Guernsey lily grow luxuriantly. 
Vegetables are plentiful; and the cow-cabbage grows to the height of 10 or 12 feet. The 
other products of the islands are principally fish, viz., turbot, red mullet, john dory, 
conger, Jaucons or sand-eels. The oyster beds, on account of over-dredging, are now not 
so productive as formerly. A considerable traffic is carried on in granite from all the 
islands; the blue granite from Guernsey for macadamizing being a very compact, hard, 
and weather-resisting material. The granite exported from the harbor of St. Sampson 
forms its sole output. 

History. —'The early history of the channel islands is mythical and legendary; but it 
is probable that the earliest inhabitants were Bretons. The islands were under Roman 
occupation during the 3d and 4th centuries, the name of Cesarea or Jersey (Cexsar’s isle) 
occurring in the Itinerary of the Antonines. Christianity was probably introduced by 
missionaries from Ireland about 460 A.p.—St. Helerius being the traditional apostle of 
Jersey, and St. Sampson of Guernsey. Probably a mixed population of Saxons, Danes, 
Goths, and Gauls betook themselves to these islands during succeeding centuries, as the 
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Franks possessed the continent. The islands were taken possession of by Rolf or Rolle 
previous to his invasion of Normandy. After the Norman conquest the islands were 
alternately English, under William the conqueror; Norman, under Rufus; English, under 
Henry I.; and Norman again, under Stephen. With Henry II. the allegiance of the 
islands reverted to the king, as sovereign of Normandy as well as England; aud after 
the loss of Normandy the islands still remained faithful to England. 

John is said to have given a constitution to Guernsey. The islands still belonged 
ecclesiastically to Normandy, the bishop of Coutances being their diocesan. Edward 
III. and Henry V. materially weakened the papal bond; but it was not wholly severed 
till the reformation, after which (in 1658) they were attached to the see of Win. 
chester. In Henry VI.’s time the French held Jersey for six years. During the civil 
war Jersey was loyal and Episcopal; Guernsey, republican and Presbyterian, and 
traces of this divergence are still to be found, In 1781, during the first American war, 
a French expedition, under the baron de Rullecourt, landed in Grouville bay, and 
marched into the market-place of St. Helier, but was repulsed with loss by the garrison 
and militia. During the French and American wars the islanders fitted out many 
privateers, and obtained rich prizes. Smuggling was finally suppressed in 1800. Since 
the peace the Channel islands have thriven and prospered by commerce and agriculture, 
and especially by becoming the resort of numerous families from England, who have 
been attracted thither by the beauty of the scenery or the salubrity of the climate. 

Antiquities. Formerly there were many cromlechs in the islands; the largest remain- 
ing are those near Mont Orgueil in Jersey, and at L’Ancresse bay in Guernsey. A few 
old chapels of Norman architecture remain. The oldest church in Jersey is that of St. 
Brelade, said to have been built in 1111. * 

Language.—The vernacular language of the islands is the old Norman-French. It 
retains its peculiarities of spelling and pronunciation in Guernsey more than in Jersey, 
where the French, and in Alderney, where the English element predominates in the 
dialect. French, however, is the language used in the law-courts of all the islands; but 
English suitors may address the court or examine witnesses in English. The church 
services are performed in French in the country parishes, but an English service takes 
place in most of the town churches. 

Inhabitants.—The proportion of strangers in Jersey is very large, British being about 
13,000, French 2,000; the native population, ’91, 5418, nearly all of whom live in the 
country. The natives are generally frugal and independent. Society is much divided 
into cliques; the ‘‘sixties’’ and “ forties ’’ in Guernsey are a marked division. 

Government and Laws.—Though belonging to the British crown, the islands have a cer- 
tain independent status and action. The militia is 3000 strong. The principal officer in 
each island is the lieutenant-governor, who is a general officer in the army, and supreme 
in all military matters; but he has also certain civil and municipal duties. In Jersey 
especially, his civil jurisdiction is very extensive. He continues in office five years. 

The bailiff or judge is the first civil officer in each island. He is also appointed by 
the crown, generally for life. He presides at the royal court, and has a casting vote in 
civil and criminal cases. He originates all measures proposed to the states, and repre- 
sents the crown in all civil matters. The jurats are twelve in number, elected in Jersey 
by suffrage of rate-payers for life. They sit in all the courts, and have a voice in all 
deliberations: in Guernsey they are elected by the elective states. The rectors of the 
different parishes have also a seat in all councils: in Guernsey, however, only eight 
out of ten have a vote. Besides these officers there are an attorney and a solicitor- 
general in each island, and a high-sheriff, called in Jersey the vicomte, and in Guernsey 
the prévdt. 

The other members of the ‘‘ states” or assemblies are, in Jersey, the constables of the 
12 parishes and the 14 deputies of the vingteniers, who are elected from the engtaines of 
each parish. The royal court on each island consists of the bailiff and jurats. The 
‘« states,” not convenable without the consent of the governor, pass ordonnances, which 
are in force for three years; laws intended to be permanent must be submitted to the 
sovereign. ‘The lieutenant-governor has a veto on all questions deliberated. 

In Guernsey the ‘‘ deliberative states” consist nearly of the same body, but there are 
also the ‘‘ elective states,’ a more popular assembly—the great majority being douzaniers, 
elected by the rate-payers of the various parishes. ‘The douzaniers (originally 12 from 
each parish) are the managers of all parish matters, and elected for life. The bailiff 
presides. The Royal Court has jurisdiction over this island. The proceedings of the 
states relate to the internal administration of the islands, 

Alderney and Sark, though possessing courts of their own, and jurisdiction in petty 
offenses, are, with the smaller adjacent islands, under the bailiwick of Guernsey. 

The laws of the islands are very peculiar, being mainly derived from the ancient 
customary law of Normandy. The laws relating to property are singular: arrest takes 
place in Jersey without proof or affidavit. Until recently, the queen’s writ had no 

ower in the islands, and the act of habeas corpus has only lately been admitted. 

ncroachments on property are sometimes met by a curious appeal called Ha/ Ro! a 
Paide, mon Prince! repeated thrice. It is considered to be the remains of an old appeal 
to Rollo, duke of Normandy, and is still a valid form of injunction. 
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Ecclesiastical State.—There is a dean in each island. The livings are in the gift of the 
crown, and of small value. The principal educational establishments are Victoria col- 
lege in Jersey, and Elizabeth college in Guernsey. In both a first-class education is 
given on very moderate terms, by an excellent staff of teachers, and they have various 
exhibitions at the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

There is regular steam communication, recently much improved, between England and 
the Channel islands, also between Jersey and the French ports of Granville and St. Malo; 
and in summer there is generally an excursion-boat once a week to Sark and Herm. 

Books of Reference.x—The principal historical authorities are the Rey. P. Falle’s 
History of Jersey; Mr. Duncan’s and Mr. F. B. Tupper’s histories of Guernsey; and Mr. 
Dally for the agriculture of the islands. A more recent and a very comprehensive work 
is The Channel Islands, by D. T. Ansted, M.A., F.R.S., and R. C, Latham, M.A., M.D., 
F.R.S., ete. (Lond. 1862). See also Pegot-Ogier’s Histoire des Iles de la Manche, 


JERSEY, a co. in s.w. Illinois; bounded s. by the Mississippi and w. by the Illinois 
rivers; traversed by the Chicago and Alton and the St. Louis, Chicago and St. Paul 
railroads; 360 sq. m.; pop. 14,810, The surface comprises woodland and prairie, the 
soil being generally fertile; staple products are grain, cattle, and wool; and coal measures 
occur and are extensively mined. Co. seat, Jerseyville. 


JERSEY, THR, is an article of dress, worn by women, covering only the upper part of 
the body, similar to a jacket. The jersey is usually made of an elastic woolen cloth, 
which is woven in ribs from the finest yarn, of any color; consequently it adheres closely 
to the figure, without stiffness. It derives its name from the island of Jersey, which 
first supplied the quality of wool necessary for its manufacture and where, in a coarser 
form, it has been worn for years. In order to produce the fine yarn requisite, the better 
part of the wool has to be separated from the coarser, well combed and handsomely 
finished. Silk may also be used, woven in ribs. ‘The jersey owes its popularity to a 
distinguished actress, who, one day, idly drawing some silk hose over her arms, con- 
ceived the idea of utilizing an elastic material for her dress; and, having appeared in 
an elegant bodice of this style, set the fashion. 


JERSEY CITY, city and co. seat of Hudson co., N. J. between the Hudson river on 
the east and the Hackensack river on the west; on the Central of New Jersey, the Erie, 
the Lehigh valley, the New Jersey and New York, the New York, Ontario, and Western, 
the New York, Susquehanna and Western, the Pennsylvania, and the West Shore rail- 
roads, and the Morris canal; opposite New York. It was formerly known as Paulus 
Hook; was laid out in 1804; was chartered as the city of Jersey in 1820; was incorporated 
as Jersey City in 1838; was enlarged by the annexation of the cities of Bergen and Hudson 
in 1870, and of Greenville in 1872; and was rechartered in 1889. It is connected with 
various parts of the Greater New York by steam ferries, and is the terminus of several 
lines of ocean steamships. The foreign trade is very large, but the details are credited 
to the port of New York. The city is on the outer line of the magnificent new Hudson 
county boulevard, which extends from one end of Hudson county to the other, a distance 
of 14 miles, with an addition of 5 miles in Bergen county. Six miles of the boulevard 
are within the limits of Jersey City. It is 100 feet wide, is paved with Telford and rolled 
gravel, with broad sidewalks, shade trees, and electric lights the entire length. It com- 
mands a grand view of city, river, bay, mountain and country, and is one of the finest 
drives in the world, much frequented by bicyclists. 

The United States census of 1890 reported for Jersey City 726 manufacturing estab- 
lishments, which employed $18,165,094 capital and 12,869 persons, paid $7,808,270 for 
wages and $23,206,834 for materials, and had a combined output valued at $37,376,322. 
The principal industry according to the value of output was slaughtering and meat 
packing, $10,624,859; other great industries were sugar refining and the manufacture of 
tobacco. Among the lesser manufactures were foundry and machine shop products, 
chemicals, soap and candles, steam railroad cars, construction and repairs, silk and 
silk goods, steam fittings and heating apparatus, paints, planing-mill products, graphite, 
stove-blacking, lead pencils, crucibles, wind-mills, iron and steel, paper, fireworks, etc. 
The Pennsylvania and the Erie railroads have each a large grain elevator. The city is 
a large coal market, with many pockets on the river for the direct loading of vessels. 
Jersey City is well equipped with street railroads, nearly all electric, and extending to 
Newark, the Oranges, Rutherford, Passaic, Paterson, and Bergen co. towns. On the 
completion of the new water works plant of the city of Newark (q. v.), Jersey City 
acquired the temporary use of a part of that supply, but in 1897 arranged for an inde- 
pendent provision. There are’ several national and savings banks, daily, weekly and 
monthly periodicals and churches of all the leading denominations. Among the note- 
worthy institutions are the Hasbrouck institute (non-sect.), St. Peter’s college (R. C.), 
Grace, Jersey City and St. Francis’s hospitals, free public, law, Lorillards, and school 
libraries, St. Joseph, St. Aloysius’s, St. Dominic’s, St. Mary’s, and Immaculate Heart 
of Mary convents, home for aged women, home for the homeless, home for the blind, 
the P. Roth pioneer home, the Newman industrial home and mission, St. Joseph’s 
home, St. Katharine’s home (P.E.) and Whittier house, a social settlement, with a 
variety of educational classes and clubs, free kindergarten, dispensary, sub-station 
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of the public library, and penny bank. An interesting feature of church work is that 
established by the Rev. John L. Scudder, of the First or Tabernacle Congregational 
Church, known as the People’s Palace, an institution connected with the church, de- 
signed to counteract the evils of drinking saloons, and containing bowling alleys, billiard 
room, swimming tank, free baths, gymnasium, and an industrial training school. The 
scheme met with much opposition when projected, but is now firmly established, very 
popular and productive of much good. Its success has led to the establishment of 
similar institutions. The city has aninvestment of over $1,000,000 in public school pro- 
perty. The average attendance exceeds 20,000 and the annual appropriation for public 
school purposes averages about $400,000. Pop. 1890, 163,000. 

JERSEYVILLE, city and co. seat of Jersey co., Il.; on the Chicago and Alton and 
the St. Louis, Chicago and St. Paul railroads; 19 miles n.w. of Alton. It is in a farm- 
ing region, and has a public library, Willow Park institute, electric lights, artesian well 
water, and several factories. Pop. ’90, 3207. 


JERU'SALEM (Heb. Yerushalem, Gr. Hierousalem, Lat. Hierosolyma ; called also in 
Arabic, Hi-Khuds or El-Kods, ‘‘the Holy’), the Jewish capital of Palestine. Its origin 
and early history are very obscure. Josephus (Antig. ix. 2) identifies it with the 
‘« Salem” of which Melchizedek (Gen. xiv. 18) is called king; but St. Jerome doubts the 
correctness of this view. Critics are better agreed as to the identity of Jerusalem with 
Jebusi, the city of the Jebusites (Josh. xviii. 28), and we know that the Jebusites 
retained possession of the strong positions of the hill of Zion for a considerable time 
after the conquest of Canaan, and even after the storming of Jerusalem (Jud. i. 8), 
while the tribes of Judah and Benjamin occupied the lower city. They were finally 
dispossessed by David (2 Kings v. 7). The name Jerusalem is first mentioned in Joshua 
x. 1. It lies upon the original border of Judah and Benjamin, the line of which runs 
through the valley of Hinnom, so that Zion and the northern city lay within the 
territory of Benjamin. Its historical importance dates from the time of David, who 
there fixed his residence, calling it by the name of the ‘‘ City of David,” transporting to 
it the ark of the covenant, and building in it an altar to the Lord, on the place of the 
apparition of the angel by which the plague was stayed (2 Kings xxiv. 25). The build- 
ing of the temple under Solomon was the consummation of the dignity and holiness of 
Jerusalem, which was further enlarged, strengthened, and beautified by this king and 
by his successors. It suffered a diminution of political importance through the revolt 
and secession of the ten tribes, from which date its history is identified with that 
of the kingdom of Judah. It was pillaged (973 B.c.) by Sesac (Shishak) king of Egypt 
(2 Chron. xii. 9), by Joash king of Israel (4 Kings xiv. 13, 14); and finally (588 B.c.), it 
was taken, after a siege of three years, by Nabuchodonosor, who razed its walls, and 
destroyed the temple and palaces by fire (4 Kings xxv.). Having been rebuilt after the 
captivity (536 B.c.), it was again taken and pwlaged umder Ptolemy Lagos (820 B.c.), 
and under Antiochus Epiphanes (161 B.c.), after the well-known and mysterious repulse 
of Heliodorus (176 B.c.); and Pompey (63 B.c.) took the city on the anniversary of its 
capture by Nabuchodonosor, put 12,000 of the inhabitants to the sword, and razed the 
walls to the ground, sparing, at the same time, the treasures of the sanctuary. However, 
a few years later, they were pillaged (53 B.c.) by Crassus; and from these beginnings 
date the continued series of Roman aggressions, which terminated in the complete 
destruction of the city and dispersion of the Jewish race, under Vespasian and Titus 
(70 A.p.). From the description of the contemporary historian, Josephus, we learn that 
at this period, Jerusalem, which occupied the four hills, Zion, Acra, Moriah, and Bezetha 
(separated from each other by deep valleys or gorges), consisted of three distinct 
regions—the upper city, with the citadal of Zion; the lower city, which lay to the n., 
on the hills of Acra and Moriah; and the new city, still further to the northward. The 
temple stood on the hill of Moriah, and John Hyrcanus built, on the north-western 
angle of this hill, a fortress called Baris, which was strengthened and beautified by 
Herod. and called ‘‘ Antonia,” in honor of Mark Antony. Herod’s own palace stood at: 
the northern extremity of the upper city, and on the eastern angle was an open place 
called Xystus, surrounded by galleries, and communicating by a bridge with the temple. 
The environs of the city were adorned with gardens, parks, ponds, and tombs. In the 
progress of ages, ancient Jerusalem was surrounded by three walls, the direction of 
which, in some portions of their course, is difficult to be determined, although it is upon 
this that the controversy as to the authentic site of the Holy Sepulchre (q.v.) mainly turns, 
The first and most ancient wall surrounded the upper city on the hill of Zion, and joined 
on its northern side the prodromum of the temple. The second wall, or the wall of 
Ezechias, inclosed the hill Acra, around which stood the lower city. It was connected 
at the south-western angle with the first wall, from which it ran in a semi-circle to the 
n. and n.e., surrounding the upper city till it joined the fortress Antonia, described 
above. The third wall, built by Herod Agrippa, which inclosed the hill Bezetha and 
the so-called new city, appears to have started from the north-western angle of the first 
wall, probably at the tower called ‘‘ Hippicus,” and to have taken a northerly and north- 
easterly direction around the new city till it met the north-eastern angle of the temple 
wall. It thus, for a part of its course, was external to the second wall. The site of the 
church of the Holy Sepulcher and the hill of Calvary are thus supposed by the defenders 
of their authenticity to have been without the wall of Jerusalem as it stood in the days 
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of our Lord—that is, the second wall, although they were taken in by the subsequent 
extension of the city a short time afterwards, when the third wall was built at some dis- 
tance to the w. of the second, by Herod Agrippa. The investigation of the exact 
direction of the second wall has long been an object of desire with biblical antiquaries, 
and it is probable that the excavations now projected or in progress will remove all 
uncertainty. 

The city destroyed by Titus was rebuilt by Hadrian, but only as a heathen and 
Roman city, under the name A’lia Capitolina, with a temple of Jupiter; not as the 
capital of the Jewish race, who were forbidden, under pain of death, to visit it. Con- 
stantine, under the inspiration of his mother, Helena, took measures to consecrate and 
perpetuate its Christian memories by ascertaining the sites of the various events in 
the Passion of our Lord, and erecting on them churches and other suitable memorials 
of those scenes of the redemption of the world, which thenceforward became an object 
of pious veneration to pilgrims from every part of the church. On the contrary, Julian 
the apostate, with the design, according to the contemporary Christian account, of falsi- 
fying the prediction of our Lord, that ‘‘not one stone should be left upon another,” 
encouraged and assisted the Jews to return and rebuild their ancient capital, an enter- 
prise which, as the same writers—supported, in most respects, by the pagan historian 
Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiii. 1)—affirm, was frustrated by an earthquake or eruption, 
which the Christians ascribe to divine interposition. 

Jerusalem again fell under foreign domination in 614, when it was stormed by the 
Persian king, Chosroes II. It was restored to the emperor Heraclius in 628; but in 6387 
it fell into the hands of the caliph Omar, and in 1077 passed under the Turkman domi- 
nation. During this long period the practice of pilgrimages to Jerusalem was never 
entirely interrupted. In consideration of a tribute paid by each Christian visitor, a con- 
temptuous permission was accorded for the purpose; but the cruelties practiced on the 

ilgrims by the Turks being reported in the west, and especially by the fiery enthusiast, 

eter the Hermit, aroused the piety and chivalry of Europe, and led to that extraor- 
dinary succession of holy wars which, for a time, restored the tomb of our Lord and 
the city to Christian hands. On July 15, 1099, Jerusalem was taken by assault, 
and was declared the capital of a Christian kingdom. Through a rapid succession of 
undistinguished names, with the exception of the first, the celebrated Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon, the new sovereignty was precariously maintained until 1187, when it fell once more 
before the arms of the great Saladin, since which time—if we except the brief and empty 
pageant in which Frederick II., emperor of Germany, having assumed the title by a 
collusive treaty with the sultan, entered into Jerusalem in March, 1229—the city can 
hardly be said to have known other than Moslem rulers. It was retaken by the sultan 
of Damascus in 1239; and although it was given up, in 1241, to the Knights Hospital- 
ers, they were driven out in the year 1244 by the Chorasmian Turks, by whom the 
ascendency of the crescent was finally established. It was captured from the Saracens 
by the Mamelukes in 1382, but recovered in 1517 by the sultan Selim, whose son, the 
celebrated Soliman, built the wall which at present incloses the city. Jerusalem is now 
the seat of a pasha, with the ordinary powers of a Turkish viceroy. 

It remains to describe the present condition of the city. It is situated in 31° 46’ 48” 
n. lat., 85° 13’ e. long., on an elevation of 2,000 ft. above the level of the Mediterranean, 
from the nearest point of which it is distant 29 m. east. In its present shape it is an 
irregular square, and is still surrounded by the embattled wall, about 21 m. in circum- 
ference, erected by the sultan Soliman. The modern inclosure, however, is far from 
coinciding with that of the Jewish period. In addition to the changes produced by the 
rebuilding of the city under Hadrian, by which the greater part of the region anciently 
called the new city was excluded, the stream of population in the Christian period 
having flowed towards the holy places, the modern city has extended considerably 
towards the west. The four hills on which the ancient city stood are inclosed within 
the modern precincts; but the portion of the old city which lay n. of Bezetha is now 
excluded, and the valleys between the hills having been filled up by accumulation of 
ruins, but little inequality of surface is now observable. The streets are narrow, 
unpaved, and irregular, and the houses gloomy and unsymmetrical ; although, owing to 
its striking position, especially when viewed from the e., and to the number of minarets 
and domes which rise above the level of the flat-roofed houses, the general appearance of 
the city, seen from without, is picturesque and pleasing. There are seven gates, of 
which the principal are the Jaffa gate, the Damascus gate, the Stephen’s gate, and the 
Zion gate. If lines be drawn between these four gates, the city will be divided into four 
parts, which almost coincide with the four quarters into which the population—Chris- 
tian, Armenian, Jewish, and Moslem—is divided; the Christians occupying the n.w., 
the Armenians the s.w., the Jewish the s.e., and the Mohammedans the n.e. portions of 
the space within the wall. Of the population—which is from 40,000 to 60,000—7,500 are 
Mohammedans, 28,000 are Jews, and the rest are Christians of the various sects. To all 
alike the city is the seat of many sacred associations. The Jews have a few small and 
mean synagogues. The Mohammedans, since the days of the first occupation, have held 
possession of the site of the temple of Solomon, on which the so-called mosque of Omar 
now stands; and the pasha’s seraiyah, or official residence, occupies the site of the tower 
Antonia. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre (see Hoty Puaces), with its inclosure, 
which is occupied by all the Christian communities in common, has been already 
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described. The Latins possess, for their own worship, the church of St. Savior; it is 
attached to the Franciscan convent, in which Europeans of all denominations receive 
ready hospitality. In jike manner, the Greeks, Armenians, Syrians, Copts, and Abys- 
sinians have convents or hospitals appropriated to their several communions. That of 
the Armenians, on Mt. Zion, is said to be one of the richest in the east; and the same com- 
munion possess another convent on the reputed site of the house of Caiaphas. The 
street leading from the eastern or Stephen’s gate tothe Holy Sepulcher is called the Via 
Dolorosa, and is believed to follow the route of our Lord’s sorrowful procession from the 
hall of judgment to Mt. Calvary. In other parts of the city or its immediate environs 
are shown the reputed sites of the Mount of Olives, the tomb of the Virgin, the pool of 
Bethesda, the potter’s field, and the sites of almost all the events of the Passion of our 
Lord or of scenes connected therewith. The authenticity of these sites has been the sub- 
ject of considerable controversy in later times. (See Hoty Puacses). Beyond its religious 
associations the modern city possesses few advantages. It is entirely without com- 
merce; and its only branches of industry are the manufactures of soap and of Jerusalem 
ware, viz., chaplets, crucifixes, beads, crosses, etc., made of mother- of- pearl or wood, 
and sold to the pilgrims, who number from 6,000 to 8,000 annually. Considerable 
quantities of these articles are also exported to Spain, Italy, and France. The beads are 
either berries or are manufactured either from date-stones or from a species of hard 
wood called Mecca fruit. For the use of the Mohammedan pilgrims—for whom the 
mosque of Omar is only inferior in sacredness to Mecca and Medina—there is a con- 
siderable manufacture of amulets of black stone, reputed to be a protection against the 
plague. Since 1891 there has been a railroad in operation between Jerusalem and Joppa. 

In ecclesiastical history Jerusalem has not filled the space which might at first 
sight be expected. When the city was rebuilt after its destruction under Titus, the new 
city, dAilia, was so inconsiderable as a Christian community that it became a suffragan 
see of the metropolitan of Caesarea. The council of Nice recognized a precedency of 
honor; but it was not till the council of Chalcedon that the church of Jerusalem was 
raised to the rank of a patriarchate, with jurisdiction over all the bishops of Palestine. 
Jerusalem, however, ranked last among the eastern patriarchates. In common with the 
other eastern churches, Jerusalem followed in thé train of Constantinople in its seces- 
sion from the west. The patriarch of Jerusalem was a party to the decree of union in 
the council of Florence; but his flock soon fell back into schism; and although the titu- 
lar rank of patriarch of Jerusalem has been maintained in Rome, the church remained 
under the care of the Franciscan community, and the Latin patriarch had never resided 
in Jerusalem, until the accession of the His Holiness, Pius IX., by whom the duty of 
residence. was re-established. In the year 1841 the governments of England and Prussia 
united for the establishment of a Protestant bishopric in Jerusalem, the appointment to 
which rests alternately with England and with Prussia. As to the restoration of the 
Israelites to their ancient capital, the Zionist movement, as exemplified in the congress 
at Basle, Switzerland, in 1897, has revived the cry of ‘‘ Jerusalem for the Jews.’’ The 
immediate occasion for this return to Palestine was the fresh outbreak of anti-Semitism 
in Europe. Two parties were already in the field: the religious Zionists, who were 
annually sending out colonists, so that they had really begun the repeopling of the Holy 
Land by the chosen people. The other party of political Zionists did not appeal to the 
deep religious element in Judaism, or to the hope of the fulfilling of the Old Testament 
prophecies, but would meet the general hatred and persecution of the modern Jew by 
abandoning the inhospitable fields of Europe and re-establishing in their own land their 
ancient state. In criticism of this latter scheme, it has been said, ‘‘it is hopeless to 
appeal to purely utilitarian and opportunist motives in trying to move a complex of 
people whose great hope and central interest are of a religious character.’? See Robin- 
son’s Biblical Researches ; Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine ; Williams’s Holy City; Richardson’s 
Travels along the Mediterranean; Ritter’s Erdkunde; Sepp’s Forschungen eines Teutschen 
Reisenden ; on the Patriarchate—Le Quien’s Oriens Christianus; Mosheim’s Church His- 
tory; V. Guérin, Jérusalem, son histoire, sa description, ses établissements ; Guy le Strange, 
Palestine under the Moslems; and, in regard to recent exploration, the Quarterly Statements of 
the Palestine exploration fund, and especially their volume entitled Jerusalem Recovered. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE, or ToPpINAMBURI, Helianthus tuberosus, a plant of the 
natural order Composite, and of the same genus with the common sunflower (q. v.), 
is a native of Brazil. The word Jerusalem, in the English name, is a corruption of 
the Italian giaso/e, sunflower; the name artichoke is merely from a supposed similarity 
of flavor in the eatable part — the tuber—to the artichoke. The Jerusalem artichoke 
has straight, simple stems from 8 to 12 ft. high, and many rough, ovate acute, stathed _ 
leaves, and in the end of autumn, but rarely in Scotland, produces yellow flowers 
resembling those of the common sunflower, but smaller. The thick, fleshy, and 
knotted perennial root produces, pretty closely around it, oval or roundish tubers, 
sometimes 30 or 50 in number, which are reddish on the outside, and whitish 
within in appearance very similar to potatoes. They have a sweetish, mucilaginous 
taste when boiled, and are much more watery and less nourishing than potatoes. 
They are, however, very palatable when properly prepared with sauce, and make 
very good soup. The plant is also useful for fodder for cattle. The stems and 
leaves contain much niter, and have been used for making potash. The Jerusalem 
artichoke is scarcely an agricultural crop in Britain, although it is to some extent in 
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some parts of Europe. It is common, however, in gardens, and was known in our 
gardens before the potato, to which it in some measure gave place. _ It is generally 
propagated by small tubers, or cuttings of tubers, like the potato, and its cultivation is 
in most respects similar, although the aspect of the plant is very different. 


JERUSALEM CHAMBER, the room in Westminster Abbey to which the sessions of 
the assembly of divines (q.v.), which in the summer had been held in the chapel of Henry 
VII., were transferred when the weather became cold. Baillie, one of the Scotch com- 
missioners, describes it ‘‘as a fair room about the bounds of the college fore-hall, but 
wider. At the one end, nearest the door, and both sides, are stages of seats as in the 
new assembly house at Edinburgh, but not so high; for there will be room but for five 
or six score. At the upmost end there is a chair set on a frame, a foot from the earth, 
for the Mr. Prolocutor. Before it on the ground stand two chairs for the two Mr. 
Assessors. Before these, through the length of the room, stands a table at which sit the 
two scribes. The house is all well hung, and has a good fire, which is some dadntise at 
London. Foranent the table, upon the prolocutor’s right hand, there are three or four 
ranks of forms. On the lowest we five do sit; upon the other, at our backs, the mem- 
bers of parliament deputed to the assembly. On the forms foranent us, on the pro- 
locutor’s left hand, going from the upper end of the house to the chimney, and at the 
other end of the house, and back of the table, till it come about to our seats, are four or 
five stages of forms, whereupon their divines sit as they please, albeit commonly they 
keep the same place.” In this same room (1870-80) were held the sessions of the English 
committee engaged in the revision of the New Testament. 


JERUSALEM CHERRY. There are two species of solanum bearing this name, 
which are cultivated in gardens as ornamental plants. The best known is the S. pseudo- 
capsicum, brought to England from Madeira in 1596. It isa house shrub, with a rounded 
top upon a short stalk, all being from 1 to 2 ft. high; leaves lance-oblong; small white 
flowers developing into bright red berries as large as cherries. It may be raised from 
seeds or grown from cuttings; seeds sown in the spring will yield fruit the following 
winter. The dwarf Jerusalem cherry is S. capricastrum, and is about half the size of 
the above, and has an orange tint, rather than scarlet. In England it is raised for 
Christmas decorations; an improved sort is called S. hybridum compactum, used for table 
decorations. 


JERUSALEM, COUNCILS OF. I. The first Christian council (Acts xv.), held about 
47 a.p., to consider questions raised in the church of Antioch concerning the obligation 
of Gentile Christians to observe the Jewish law. By the decision of the council it was 
declared to be necessary for such Christians to abstain from (1) meats which had been 
offered to idols; (2) blood and strangled things; (8) fornieation. This council seems to 
have comprised only one church, that in Jerusalem, though this church may have 
embraced several local congregations in that city, organized as a church in common. 
II. In 335 a council, formed of the bishops who had assembled at the consecration of 
the church of the Holy Sepulcher, restored Arius to fellowship and allowed him to return 
to Alexandria. III. In 349 Maximus of Jerusalem and 60 other bishops, on the return 
of Athanasius to Alexandria, revoked the decree against him and drew up a letter to his 
church. IV. In 399 a council held in consequence of a letter from Theophilus of Alex- 
andria on the decree passed against the Origenists assented to it, and resolved not to have 
fellowship with any who denied the equality of the Son with the Father. V. In 453, on 
Juvenal’s restoration by the emperor Marcian to the see of Jerusalem. VI. In 553 the 
acts of the fifth ecumenical council of Constantinople were received by all the bishops 
of Palestine except Alexander of Abilene, who was consequently deposed. VII. An 
important council held in Jerusalem was that of 1672. It was convened by Dositkeus, 
patriarch of Jerusalem, and was composed of more than 60 bishops and other officers in 
his diocese. Its object was to oppose Calvinism,which had been introduced into the 
east by Cyrillus Lucaris. Its measures led to its being charged with favoring Romanism, 
and occasioned considerable trouble in the church. 


JERUSALEM CREED, a form generally supposed to have been adopted by the 
churches of that city. Some think that it was written by Cyril of Jerusalem, 350 A.D.; 
others assign it to an earlier date. It is preserved as follows in Cyril’s discourses, 
though, if the text be correct, it confounds Christ’s resurrection with his ascension: ‘‘I 
believe in one God, the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and earth, and of all things 
visible and invisible; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, 
begotten of the Father before all worlds, very God, by whom all things were made, who 
was incarnate and made man, crucified and buried, and the third day ascended into the 
heavens, and sat down at the right hand of the Father; and is coming to judge quick 
and dead. And in the Holy Ghost, the paraclete, who spake by the prophets; and in 
one holy catholic church; and resurrection of the flesh; and in life everlasting.” 


JERVIS, Jonn, Earl of St. Vincent, a British admiral, was b. Jan. 9, 1784. He 
obtained a commission in the navy as lieut. in 1755, and in 1769 commanded the Alarm 
frigate in the Mediterranean. When she was paid off he made a tour of inspection to 
the naval arsenals of France and northern Europe. He was then appointed to the 
Foudroyant, the finest two-deck ship in the British navy, and engaging the Péegase, 74, 
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off Brest, he took her without the loss of aman, For this gallant exploit he was made 
K.C.B. In 1787 he was made rear-admiral; in 1793 he commanded the naval part of 
the expedition against the West India islands, sir C. Grey commanding the troops; and 
so successful was this expedition, that although the French were well prepared and 
fought desperately, every island fell in succession into the hands of the British. In 
1795 he received the command of the Mediterranean fleet; and here, for the first time, 
he made the acquaintance of Nelson, Hood, Collingwood, Hallowell, Troubridge, etc. 
On Feb. 14, 1797, with only 15 sail of the line, he fellin, off cape St. Vincent, with the 
Spanish fleet of 27 sail. Without a moment’s hesitation, Jervis determined to engage 
the enemy, and the battle of St Vincent was fought. The genius of Nelson, however, 
contributed greatly to the success of the day. For this victory the king created Jervis 
earl St Vincent, and parliament settled upon him a pension of £3,000 a year. After 
having, by great firmness, repressed a mutiny off Cadiz, which threatened the loss of 
the whole fieet, he was compelled by ill health to return home. He was soon applied to 
by government to subdue the spirit of sedition which had openly manifested itself in the 
channel fleet; and his endeavors were eminently successful. After having held the 
appointment of first lord of the admiralty, and for a second time commanded the 
channel fleet, he retired into private life, and died Mar. 18, 1823. A public monument 
was erected to his memory in St Paul’s cathedral. History has enrolled the name of St 
Vincent in the first rank of the eminent naval commanders who broke the maritime 
power of France and Spain, and established the naval supremacy of Great Britain. 


JERVIS, JoHN BLOOMFIELD, 1795-1885; b. Huntington, L.I., eminent as a civil 
engineer and as the constructor of the Croton aqueduct, New York. He was chief 
engineer of the Schenectady and Saratoga railroad, and afterward of the Albany and 
Schenectady road; was the inventor of the locomotive truck now used for all locomo- 
tives. He built the Chicago and Rock Island, the Michigan Southern, the Northern 
Indiana, and the Pittsburg, Ft. Wayne and Chicago railroads, being for a time the pres. 
of the first-named. He was consulting engineer of the Boston water-works, and chief 
engineer of the Hudson river railroad. The town of Port Jervis is named after 
him. ; 


JERVOIS, Sir WILLIAM FRANCIS DRUMMOND, born England, 1821; was edueated at 
Woolwich, and entered the royal engineers. In 1841 he was ordered to the cape ot 
Good Hope, where he remained seven years employed in engineering duties; and, for a 
time, in active service against the Boers and Kaffers. Ordered home in 1848 he con- 
tinued to be employed on important engineering duty, and in i856 was made assistant 
inspector-general of fortifications, deputy director of fortifications in 1862, and nomi- 
nated a commander of the Bath in 1863. Sent in 1864 to report on the defenses of 
the British provinces in America, he examined also the Atlantic coast forts of the 
United States. He was appointed governor of the Straits settlements in 1875, but 
transferred to be governor of South Australia in 1878, and was governor of New 
Zealand in 1882-89, 


JESH’URUN, or JESURUN, a poetical or symbolical name for Israel, used three 
times in Deuteronomy and once in Isaiah. The root of the word denotes straight, right, 
upright, and the idea then conveyed by the name seems to be that God recognizes his 
people as righteous by virtue of their covenant-relation to him, as long as they observed 
the terms of that covenant. Another high authority derives the word from a root 
denoting blessed, according to which Jeshurun would mean Israel as supremely happy 
and prosperous. 


JE‘SI, or IEsI (anc. sium, or sis), a prosperous manufacturing t. of central Italy, 
in the province of Ancona, and 15 m. s.w. of the city of Ancona, on the left bank of the 
river Esino. It is surrounded by walls, has a cathedral, and several other churches and 
convents. It has manufactures of paper, silk, and woolen hosiery and soap, and a 
large trade in wine and olives. Jesi is the birthplace of the German emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa. Pop. 6,200. 


JESSAMINE, a s.e. central co. of Kentucky, bounded on the s. by the Kentucky 
river, and intersected by the Louisville and Nashville, and other railroads; 162 sq. m.; 
pop. ’90, 11,248. The surface is undulating, the soil fertile; productions: wheat, rye, 
Indian corn, oats, butter, and wool. Co. seat, Nicholasville. 


JESSAMINE. See JASMINE. 


JES‘SANT, in heraldry, springing forth, a term frequently used as synonymous with 
Issuant, rising, as a demi-lion is often represented doing, from the bottom line of a 
field, or upper line of an ordinary. Jessant is sometimes used improperly for naissant, 
or rising from the middle of an ordinary. The phrase jessant-de-lis is used with respect 
to a strange heraldic device representing a leopard’s head affronté with a fleur-de-lis 
passing through it. 

JES’'SO. See YEZo. 


JESSORE, a t. of Bengal proper, capital of a district of the same name, is 66 m. to 
the n.e. of Calcutta, in lat. 25° 47’ n., and long. 89° 52’ e. Population 8,300. Here, in 
1838, was erected, by the zemindars of the neighborhood, a commodious school, in 
which instruction is given in English, Persian, and Bengali.—The district of Jessore 
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contains 5,528 sq.m., and 1,888,827 (1891) inhabitants. Salt is obtained from the south- 
ern frontier; jute, tobacco, and indigo are largely exported. 


JESSULMERE, a fortified city of Rajpootana, capital of the protected state of the 
same name, contained, ’81, 11,000 inhabitants. It is in lat. 26° 56’ n., and long. 70° 58” 
e., being 1290 m. to the n.w. of Calcutta. It has several Jaina temples, and various 
tanks and wells, the only sources of water-supply.—The state of Jessulmere contains an 
area of 12,252 sq.m., and ’91, 115,364 inhabitants. The country is poor and sterile, and 
belongs almost entirely to the Great Indian desert. 


JESSUP, HENRY HARRIS, D.D., b. in Pa., 1882; educated at Yale and at the Union 
theological seminary. He has been a prominent Presbyterian missionary at Beyrout. 
Among his works are The Mohammedan Missionary Problem and The Greek Church and 
Protestant Missions, 


JESUITS, or SocrETy oF Jusus, a celebrated religious order of the Roman Catholic 
church, which has filled a large space in the ecclesiastical and even the social history 
of the world. It was founded in 1534 by the well-known Ignatius of Loyala (see 
Loyoua), with six associates—Peter Le Fevre, a Savoyard ; four Spaniards—James 
Lainez, Francis Xavier, Alfonso Salmeron, and Nicholas Bobadilla ; and a Portuguese, 
Rodriguez. The original object of association was limited to a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, and a mission for the conversion of infidels; but as all access to the Holy Land 
was precluded by the outbreak of a war with the Turks, the associates turned their 
thoughts to a more comprehensive organization, specially designed to meet those more 
modern requirements which had arisen since the reformation. With this view Ignatius 
of Loyola, with Lainez and Le Fevre, having meanwhile recruited several new asso- 
ciates, repaired to Rome in 1539, and submitted to the pope, Paul III., the rule of the 
proposed order, the great aim of which was expressed in their adopted motto: Ad 
majorem Dei gloriam (To God’s greater glory); and the vow of which, in addition to the 
threefold obligations common to all Catholic religious orders, of chastity, poverty, and 
obedience, comprised a fourth, whereby the members bound themselves unreservedly to 
go as missionaries to any country which the pope might indicate to them. The new rule 
was approved by a bull dated Sept. 27, 1540; and in the following year the association 
was practically inaugurated at Rome by the election of Ignatius of Loyola as its first 
general. 
~The original constitution of the society having undergone no substantial modifi- 
cation may be described as it was framed by the founder. Although it is com- 
monly represented as absolutely monarchical, yet the authority of the general is, in 
many respects, strictly limited. It is true that the general—who is elected by a con- 
gregation of professed members selected for the purpose by the whole body of pro- 
fessed members in the various provinces—holds his office for life; and although he is 
aided in his government by a council of five assistants from the five chief provinces, he 
is not obliged to follow their voice, even when unanimous. But, on the other hand, he 
is strictly bound by the constitutions of the order; nor, although he may dispense in 
particular cases, is he competent, of his own authority, to annul or to alter any of their 
constitutions. In like manner, although no instance of deposition has ever occurred, 
he is liable to be deposed by the sentence of a general congregation, in certain contin- 
gencies which are specifically pointed out by the constitutions. 

The body over which this general presides consists of four classes: 1. Professed, 
who, having passed through all preparatory stages, which commonly extend over ten or 
twelve years, or even a longer period, have solemnly taken the vows described above, 
including that of obedience to the pope. It is from this class alone that the general and 
al] the higher officials of the society are chosen. 2. Coadjutors, spiritual and temporal: 
the former—who have completed their studies, and have (seldom before their thirty- 
second year, or even later) been admitted to holy orders—being designed to assist the 
professed in preaching, teaching, and the direction of souls; the latter being lay-brothers, 
to whom the minor and menial offices of the society are assigned. 3. Scholastics, who, 
having passed through the novitiate, are engaged for a long series of years, either in 
pursuing their own studies, or in teaching in the various schoois of the order. 4. 
Lastly, novices, who, after a short trial as ‘‘ postulants ” for admission, are engaged for 
two years exclusively in spiritual exercises, prayer, meditation, ascetic reading, or 
ascetic practices, and generally in a course of disciplinary training. The administra- 
tive and executive government of the society, throughout the various provinces or 
countries into which it is divided, is intrusted, under the general, to provincials, who 
are named by the general, and hold office, as do all the other superiors, for three years, 
In each separate province there are three kinds of communities—professed houses or 
residences, colleges, and novitiates. Not only the superiors of these houses—who are 
called by different names—but also all the various office-bearers in each, are appointed 
by the general, who receives at stated intervals—monthly from provinces, quarterly 
from colleges and novitiates—a detailed report of the character, conduct, and position 
of each member of the society. In all these gradations the subordination is complete, 
and the obligation of obedience is immediate and unreserved; and one of the most 
familiar accusations against the society is, that this duty of blind and implicit obedience 
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makes the superior the sole and final arbiter of conscience for all his subjects, the Judge 
of good and evil, of virtue and of vice. Nevertheless, whatever may be said of the 
practical tendency of this relation, the Jesuits and their apologists plead that, both in 
the rules of St. Ignatius and in the so-called ‘‘examen” of the candidate, there is con- 
tained, in the duty of obedience to a superior, an explicit reservation for the subject, 
““ unless where the superior should command what is sinful.” Moreover, the duty is lim- 
ited to that wherein he who commands is superior. 

Such is the internal organization of this renowned association. The system of train- 
ing applied to the formation of its members exhibits the most profound knowledge of 
the human heart, and the most correct appreciation of the religious instincts and impulses 
of mankind. The long exercises of the novitiate were designed by Ignatius to form the 
individual character in habits of personal holiness and practices of personal piety. It 
was the business of the school and college to form the social character of the future 
teachers of men, and directors of the destinies of society. To learning carefully adapted 
to the actual condition and progress of knowledge, they sought to add manners and 
habits calculated to inspire confidence, and to disarm prejudice and suspicion. Unlike 
the older orders, they made no parade of a special calling, whether by a peculiar habit, 
or by peculiar exterior indications of austerity or asceticism. They enjoyed, indeed, in 
these respects, some exemptions from the more austere practices of other orders. Their 
churches were but designed as supplementary to those of the parish clergy (whose ordi- 
nary costume they adopted as their own conventual dress), without the canonical 
services, without much imposing or attractive ceremonial, being chiefly appropriated 
for religious instruction, and for the duties of the confessional. Their casuistry avoided 
all harsh and excessive rigor ; and it is even alleged that some of their writers carried 
it to the opposite extreme. But, above all, they addressed themselves to the great want 
of their time—education; and through the mastery which they soon obtained in this 
important field, as well as their eminence in every department of learning, divinity, 
philosophy, history, scholarship, antiquities, and letters, they attained to unbounded 
influence in every department of society. It may be added that to their extraordinary 
success in thus drawing to themselves, for education, the youth of every country into 
which they were introduced, the historians of the society ascribe much of the opposition 
which they encountered from the universities and collegiate bodies. 

The organization of the society is settled, in every important particular, by the 
original rules and constitutions of St. Ignatius. The opponents of the Jesuits, however, 
allege that, in addition to these public and avowed constitutions, there exists in the 
society, for the guidance of their hidden actions, and for the private direction of the 
thoroughly initiated members, a secret code, entitled monita secreta (secret instructions), 
which was meant to be reserved solely for the private guidance of the more advanced 
members, and which was not only not to be communicated to the general body, but was 
to be boldly repudiated by all, should its existence at any time be suspected or dis- 
covered. This singular code, a master-piece of craft and duplicity, was first printed at 
Cracow in 1612, and has been repeatedly reprinted by the enemies of the Jesuits; but it 
is indignantly disclaimed by the society. The accounts of the time and circumstances 
of its discovery are suspicious and contradictory. ‘The book has been repeatedly con- 
demned, both at Rome and by other authorities, as well as by the society, and its 
apocryphal character is now commonly admitted (see Barbier, Dictionnaire des Ano- 
nymes). 

The history of the society is so varied in the different countries that it is necessary, 
although very briefly, to allude to each separately, dividing it into three stages—the rise, 
the suppression, and the restoration of the order. 

In Italy, its early career was brilliant and unclouded. Before the death of the first 
general—lgnatius—in 1556, the Italian Jesuits had swelled to 1000 in number, and the 
order was established in twelve provinces. Their first check in Italy occurred in Venice. 
In the contest of this republic with Paul Y. (q.v.), the Jesuits, taking the side of Rome, 
accepted in 1606 the alternative, proposed by the senate, of leaving the Venetian terri- 
tory; nor was it till 1656 that they were re-established in Venice, from which time they 
continued to enjoy undisturbed influence in Italy until the suppression of the order. 

The earliest settlements of the Jesuits, outside of Italy, were in Portugai and Spain. 
In 1540 Rodriguez—who was a Portuguese nobleman—and Francis Xavier opened col- 
leges in Portugal, at the invitation of the king. Francis Borgia, duke of Gandia, in 
Spain, was equally well received in his native country, where the order flourished so 
rapidly that, at the time of the suppression, the Spanish Jesuits numbered above 6,000. 

In France, although a house for novices was founded in Paris by St. Ignatius in 1542, 
the university of Paris opposed their introduction as unnecessary and irreconcilable 
with its privileges. They were distasteful to supporters of the Gallican liberties, and 
still more to the Huguenots. The jurists, the parliament, and the partisans of absolut- 
ism were alarmed by the very liberal opinions which had found expression in some of 
the Jesuit schools. On the other hand, the democratic party attributed to them a sinister 
use of theirinfluence with courts. And thus their progressin France was slow, and their 
position at all times precarious. It was with much difficulty that the parliament of 
Paris consented to register the royal decree which authorized their establishment. In 
more than one instance the university protested against their schools as invading its 
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rivileges. In the wars of the League they did not fail to make new enemies; and at 
ength the assassination of Henry III. by Clement (although no evidence of any con- 
nection with the Jesuits appeared in his case), and the circumstance, still more 
industriously urged against them, that Chatel, who attempted the life of Henry IV., had 
at one time been a pupil in their schools, led to their expulsion from France in 1594. 
They were reinstated, however, in 1604; but, on the assassination of Henry IV. by 
Ravaillac, the outcry against them was renewed. Although it seems quite certain that 
this clamor was utterly without foundation, yet the opinions held by one of their order, 
Mariana (q.v.), on the right of revolt, although condemned by the general, gave a color 
to this and every similar imputation. A less deep but more permanent and formidable 
movement against them was gradually stirred up at a later period, by a combination of 
all the causes of unpopularity already described, to which new point was given by the 
well-known Jansenist controversy, and by the questions as to the imputed laxity of the 
moral teaching of the Jesuits, and their alleged corrupt and demoralizing casuistry. 
What the ponderous and indignant prelections of the Sorbonne, and the learned folios 
of the Dominican and Augustinian schools had failed to accomplish, the wit and bril- 
liancy of the celebrated Lettres Provinciales of Pascal (q.v.) effectually achieved. The 
laxity of some of the Jesuit casuists was mercilessly exposed by this brilliant adversary, 
who represented it as the authorized teaching of the order, and the crafty maxims and 
practices popularly ascribed to the society were placed before the world in a light at 
once exquisitely amusing and fatal to the reputation of the body. The attempts at 
rejoinder on the part of the Jesuits but served to fix the ridicule more firmly. Of the 
thousands who laughed at the happy humor, or sympathized with the vigorous raillery 
of Pascal, few, indeed, could plod through the learned but heavy scholasticism of his 
adversaries. In vain the Jesuits insisted that their casuists had been misquoted and 
misrepresented ; that the obnoxious opinions had been condemned by the society 
itself. The wit of Pascal remained unanswered ; and whatever were the logical 
merits of the controversy, no doubt could be entertained as to its popular issue. 
The pungent pleasantries, too, of the Provincial Letters were but a foretaste of the acri- 
mony of the later Jansenistical controversies, in which the Jesuits stored up for 
themselves an accumulation of animosities in the most various quarters, the divines, the 
lawyers, the courtiers, which were destined to bear bitter fruit in the later history of the 
society in France. Nevertheless, after a long conflict, they enjoyed a temporary triumph 
in the last years of the regency and the beginning of the reign of Louis XV. 

In Germany the Jesuit institute was received with general and immediate favor. In 
the Catholic territories, Austria, Bavaria, and the Rhenish principalities, they not only 
founded colleges and other establishments of their own, but they were appointed at 
Ingolstadt and other universities to hold important professorships, and received in many 
dioceses the charge of the episcopal seminaries then newly established. Before the death 
of the first general—St. [gnatius—the order could reckon in Germany twenty-six col- 
leges and ten professed houses; and Lainez, the second general, was able to say that there 
was scarce a German town of note which had not a Jesuit college. In the mixed states 
their career was not so unclouded. ‘Their great learning and ability, and their thorough 
devotion to the church, made them at once eager and formidable polemics. In Hungary 
and Transylvania much bitterness arose out of their introduction; the same may be said 
of Bohemia and Moravia; and, through the whole course of the thirty years’ war, the 
Jesuits, though in many instances wrongfully, were regarded by the belligerent Protest- 
ants as the soul and center of the Catholic camp. 

In the Netherlands they encountered some opposition at first; but in 1562 Lainez, 
the second general of the order, came to the Low Countries, and a college was opened at 
Louvain, which eventually became one of the greatest colleges of the order. In the 
Netherlands the Jansenistical party was less numerous and less influential than in 
France, and the conflict with them was less permanently prejudicial to the Jesuits. In 
the Protestant kingdoms the Jesuits obtained entrance only as missionaries, and in 
some, as in England, Scotland, and Ireland, under circumstances of great difficulty and 
peril. From England they were excluded by the penal laws under pain of death; never- 
theless, with a constancy and devotedness which it is impossible not to admire, they 
maintained through the worst times an unbroken succession of missionaries in many 
parts of England. They often resorted to the most singular disguises, and generally 
bore false names; and several of the old Roman Catholic mansions still show the ‘‘ priest- 
hole,” which was contrived as a retreat for them in cases of sudden emergency. Into 
Ireland they effected an entrance almost at the first foundation, and after many vicissi- 
tudes, towards the close of the reign of Charles II., they had more than one considerable 
college for the education of youth. 

But a still more fertile field for the enterprise of the order was that of the missions to 
the heathen, in which they outstripped all the older orders in the church. In the Portu- 
guese colonies of India the successesof Francis Xavier (q.v.) are well known. The results 
of their missions in China and Japan (see Rrcct, ScHALL) were even more extraordinary, 
as also in Northern and Central America. Above all, their establishments in the south- 
ern continent, in Brazil, in Paraguay and Uruguay, upon the Pacific coast, in California 
and the Philippine islands, were missions of civilization as much as of religion; and sir 
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John Bowring recognizesin the present condition of the native population of the Philip- 
pines to the present day the results of the judicious labors of the early Jesuits. 

Such was this association in the first stage of its history. At their first centenary 
jubilee the members already numbered 138,112, distributed over 82 provinces. At 
their suppression, a century later, they had increased to 22,589, and were 
possessed of 24 professed houses, 669 colleges, 176 seminaries, 61 novitiates, 335 resi- 
dences, and 275 missionary stations in infidel countries, or in the Protestant states of 
Europe. 

The decline in the fortunes of the Jesuits was rapid and decisive in its consumma- 
tion. The first blow which they sustained was in Portugal. An exchange of colonial 
territory having been effected between that kingdom and the crown of Spain, the so- 
called *‘ reductions” of Paraguay (q.v.), in which the Jesuit missionaries possessed an 
authority all but sovereign, were transferred to Portugal. The native Indians having 
resisted this transfer, the Portuguese ascribed their disaffection to the Jesuit mission- 
aries. The Portuguese minister, Pombal de Carvalho, to whom the Jesuits allege that 
their possessions in Portugal had long been an object of desire, instituted a commission 
of inquiry; and while it was still pending, an attempt on the life of the king, Joseph, 
which was laid to the charge of the Jesuits, furnished him with a fresh ground of 
impeachment; and without waiting any juridical proof of either accusation, he issued, 
in Sept., 1759, a royal decree, by which the order was expelled from the kin dom. This 
example was followed in other kingdoms. In France, under the duke de Choiseul, the 
immediate occasion of the disgrace of the Jesuits was a trial in the civil courts, Father 
Lavalette, as procurator of the order in Martinique, had consigned to acommercial house 
in Marseilles two valuable cargoes, which were seized by English cruisers, and Lava- 
lette being unable to meet the bills, the Marseilles merchants proceeded successfully 
against the order. The Jesuits replied that Lavalette acted not only without the author- 
ity of the order, but against its positive constitutions, and apnealed to the parliament of 
Paris against the sentence. The inquiry thus raised presented an opportunity of which 
the ancient enemies af the order in the parliament eagerly availed themselves. A report 
on the constitutions of the society, highly damnatory, was speedily drawn up, and a 
demand was made for the suppression of the order, as being irreconcilable, in its con- 
stitution and practice, with the interests of the state and of society. A strong effort 
was made to arrest the proceeding; but a powerful court-faction, aided by the secret 
influence of the royal mistress, Mme. de Pompadour, who was irritated by the refusal 
of her Jesuit confessor to grant her absolution unless on condition of her separating from 
the king, and supported in the press by the philosophic party, carried all voices, public 
and private, against the Jesuits. An attempt at compromise was proposed to the general, 
Father Ricci, by which the obnoxious constitutions might be abolished or modified; 
but his unbending reply, ‘‘ stint ut sunt, aut non sint”’ (‘‘ let them be as they are, or let 
them cease to exist”), cut short all negotiation; and a royal edict was published in 1764, 
by which the society was suppressed in the French territory. This example was followed 
by Spain in 1767, with circumstances of great harshness and severity; and by the 
minor Bourbon courts of Naples, Parma, and Modena. The court of Rome had zeal- 
ously but vainly interposed in their behalf, and from Clement XIII. especially they 
received earnest support. But his successor, Ciement XIV. (q.v.), inclining in this and 
all other questions of church and state to the side of peace, having in vain endeavored 
to procure from the courts by which they were condemned a relaxation of their sever- 
ity, and being pressed by the ambassadors of France and Spain, at length issued, July 
21, 1773, the celebrated brief, ‘‘ Dominus ac Redemptor Noster,” by which, without 
adopting the charges made against the society, or entering in any way into the question 
of their justice, acting solely on the motive of ‘‘ the peace of the church,” he suppressed 
the society in all the states of Christendom, The brief was put into execution without 
delay. In Spain and Portugal alone the members of the society were driven into exile. 
In other Catholic countries they were permitted to remain as individuals engaged in the 
ministry or in literary occupations; and intwo kingdoms, Prussia under Frederick the 
Great, and Russia under Catherine, they were even permitted to retain a quasi-corporate 
existence as a society for education. 

What was meant, however, to be the suppression of the society, proved but a tem- 
porary suspension. The ex-members continued in large numbers, especially in the 
Papal states and northern Italy; and soon after the first storm of the revolution had 
blown over measures began to be taken for the restoration of the society. The first 
overt reorganization of them was in 1792, by the duke of Parma, at an inconsiderable 
town called Colorno, in which one of the earliest novices was the afterwards celebrated 
Angelo Mai. This proceeding on the part of the duke of Parma was barely tolerated 
by the pope; but in 1801 Pius VII. permitted the re-establishment of the society in 
Lithuania and White Russia, and with still more formality in Naples in the year 1804. 
It was not, however, until after the restoration, and the return of Pius VII. from cap. 
tivity, that the complete rehabilitation of the Jesuit order was effected by the publica- 
tion of the bull Sollicitudo Omnium Ecclesiarum, Aug. 7, 1814. In the same year they 
opened a novitiate at Rome; and in 1824 their ancient college, the Collegio Romano, 
was restored to them. In Modena, Sardinia, and Naples they were re-established in 
1815, as also in Spain, where their ancient property and possessions were restored to 
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them. They were again suppressed by the Cortes in 1820, auu again restored in 1825, 
but at the final change of public affairs in Spain in 1835, the Jesuits shared the fate of 
the other religious establishments which fell under the double influence of revolution 
and retrenchment. In Portugal they have never obtained a firm footing. Dom Miguel, 
in 1882, issued a decree for their restoration; but almost before they had entered into 
possession, the order was reversed by Dom Pedro in 1833. Their position in France 
has been one of sufferance rather than of positive authorization; nevertheless,they were 
very numerous and influential, and their educational institutions held the very highest 
rank. In Belgium they established themselves after the revolution, and they now pos- 
sess many large establishments, professed houses as well as colleges, which are very 
numerously attended by the Catholic youth, as well of Belgium as of other countries. 
In Holland, also, they possess several considerable houses, as well as in England, Ire- 
land, the United States, and, within a recent period, Scotland. In Switzerland they 
opened in 1824 a college at Fribourg, which became a most flourishing establishment, 
and subsequently they extended themselves to Schwytz and Lucerne; but the war of 
the Sonderbund (one of the main causes of which arose from the Jesuit question) ended 
in their expulsion from the Swiss territory. Of the German states, Bavaria and Austria 
tolerated their re-establishment for educational purposes. In the Italian provinces of 
the former, as also in the Tyrol, they had enjoyed a certain freedom until the revoiu- 
tion of 1848. In Russia they were placed under sharp restrictions in 1817; and a fuw 
‘tari later, 1820, in consequence of their successful efforts at proselytism, they were 

anished by a final ukase from the Russian territory, whence they still remain excluded. 
The Italian revolution of 1848 seriously affected their position in that country. In that 
year Pius IX. found it expedient to permit the breaking up of the college and other 
houses in Rome. They returned, however, with the pope himself, and resumed pos- 
session of their ancient establishments. On the proclamation of the kingdom of Italy, 
they withdrew from Sardinia, Naples, Sicily, and the annexed territories in general. 
In the recent legislation of the kingdom of Italy, the Jesuits have been visited with a 
special measure of repression. While each of the other principal religious orders is 
permitted to retain its ‘‘mother house’ at Rome, in which the general of the order may 
reside, the Jesuits have been required to quit their principal convent of the Gesu. In 
Germany also they have been treated with exceptional severity, being held responsible 
as the main agents and advisers of the measures adopted in the Vatican council, which 
are complained of by the government as infringing the rights of the state. By the law 
of July 4, 1873, the order is excluded from the empire; its establishments are abolished; 
and all foreign Jesuits are ordered to be expelled, and the German members of the 
society, as well as of kindred orders and congregations, to be ‘‘interned.” 

It is an interesting fact that the religious instructors of the first settlers of Maryland 
were Jesuits who came with lord Baltimore from Europe. John Carroll, born in Mary: 
Jand, while receiving his education in France became a member of the society of Jesuits. 
and was with some other Americans completing his studies when the order was sup- 
pressed. At the commencement of the American revolution he returned to the United 
States, and after the establishment of peace he was appointed vicar-general. The prog- 
ress of the Jesuits in the United States since that time has been rapid. They are 
divided into two provinces, those of Maryland—New York, and Missouri, and several mis- 
sions. The province of Maryland—New York has establishments in Md., Penn., N. Y., 
Mass., R. I., and the Dist. of Columbia. The province of Missouri has establishments in 
Mo, Kansas, Ill., Wis., Ohio and Mich. The mission of N. Y. founded by the province 
of France, was incorporated with the province of Md., 1879. The Jesuits in Canada and 
among the Indians of Lake Superior are subjects of the province of England. The province 
of Germany has a mission among the Germans of N. Y., and Ohio. The mission of New 
Orleans, established by the province of Lyons, has several monasteries and colleges in 
New Orleans and Mobile. The provinces of Naples and Turin have numerous mission- 
aries in Colorado, New Mexico, Cal., and among the Rocky mountain Indians. The 
Jesuit colleges in the U. 8. are: Georgetown univ., D. C.; the theological seminary at 
Woodstock, Md.; St. John’s, Frederick, Md.; Loyola, Baltimore: St. Louis univ.; coll. 
of the Immaculate Conception, New Orleans ; St. Charles, Grand Coteau, La. ; Spring 
Hill, Ala.; Immaculate Conception, Boston ; Gonzaga, Washington, D.C.; St. Ignatius 
coll., San Francisco ; Santa Clara, Cal., St. Joseph’s, Philadelphia : St. John’s, Fordham, 
N. Y.; St. Francis Xavier, N. Y. city ; Holy Cross coll., Worcester, Mass. The Jesuits 
in the U. S. numbered, 1884, about 1,200. 

The literature of the history of the Jesuits, whether hostile or friendly, is almost endless 
in extent and variety; we shall only refer to two of the most recent works on either side— 
Gioberti’s 12 Gesuita Moderno, 1847, and Cretineau Joly’s Histoire dela Compagnie de Jesus, 
1845. See also Die Preussischen Kirchen-gesetze des Jahres 1873 (Berlin, 1873). See 
illus., Primsts, ETC., vol. XII. 

JESUITS’ BARK. See CrncHona. 

JESUP, Morris KeTcuum, b. Conn., 1830; has been a member of the New York 
chamber of commerce, president of the Five Points house of industry and of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and manager of the Presbyterian hospital. He is one of 
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the patrons of the American Museum of Natural History, and it is through his generosity 
that a series of anthropological expeditions are being sent out to explore the shores of 
the North Pacific. 


JESUS, the Greek form of the Hebrew word Joshua, Jehoshua, ‘‘ Jehovah, the Savior,” 
is the name given to the son of the Virgin Mary by the angels who announced his 
approaching birth (Matt. i. 21; Luke i. 81). The reason of the name was at the same 
time declared: ‘‘for he shall save his people from their sins.” 

The date of the birth of Jesus is now generally fixed a few years—at least four years 
—before the commencement of the Christian era. The reasons of this opinion we 
cannot here state, but it may be observed that the reckoning of dates from the birth of 
Christ did not begin till the 6th c., when error on such a point was very probable. The 
precise date of the birth of Jesus, however, cannot be determined, nor can the year of 
his death be much more confidently stated. The common computation fixes his death in 33 
A.D., or when he was probably at least 87 years of age. As to the month or day of the 
birth of Jesus, nothing is known, although the circumstance that shepherds were 
watching their flocks by night makes it very certain that it did not take place at that 
time at which the festival of Christmas (q.v.) is held. 

With the accounts given by the evangelists of the birth of Jesus, his ministry, death, 
resurrection, and ascension into heaven, every one may be supposed familiar. 

The opponents of Christianity have not, in general, disputed the historic truth of the 
gospel narrative of the life of Jesus; the miracles of course excepted. Celsus and other 
heathen writers admitted even the truth of the miracles, but alleged them to have been 
wrought by magic, or to have been too few and inconsiderable to attest the claims of 
Jesus. Their modern successors have, of course, rejected these views. Some of them 
have endeavored to show that Jesus was ambitious of earthly power, but this has not 
been a prevalent theory. More generally they have regarded him as merely adapting 
his conduct and teaching to the notions common among the Jews, and in particular to 
their expectation of the Messiah; whilst they admit the unequaled excellency of the 
religious and moral system taught by him. The inconsistency of this scheme is held to 
be obvious by orthodox theologians. They allege that it represents the noblest and purest 
system of morality as based on imposture. The character of Jesus, as displayed both 
in his life and in his teaching, is one of the great arguments relied on by the advocates 
of Christianity. See JESus CHRIST. 

The correspondence of Jesus with Abgarus, king of Edessa, although we have it in 
Eusebius, can only be ranked with monkish legends. Of no greater value are descrip- 
tions of the personal appearance of Jesus, and pictures of him. See CHRIST, PICTURES 
OF. 


JESUS, CoLLEGE oF, Oxford. In 1571 queen Elizabeth, on the petition of Dr. Hugh 
Ap-rice, or Price, granted a charter for the foundation of Jesus college, in which there 
were to be a principal, eight fellows, and eight scholars. In 1622 king James I. granted 
the college a new charter, including a code of statutes. These original foundations were 
set on a new footing in 1685 by the will of sir Leoline Jenkyns, who added considerable 
endowments to the college, but arranged that the greater part of the fellowships, scholar- 
ships, and exhibitions should be confined to Wales. The endowments were subse- 
quently increased to 19 fellowships, and 18 scholarships. The commissions under 17 and 
18 Vict. c. 81, converted five of the fellowships into scholarships, and entirely suppressed 
one fellowship. Of the remaining fellowships one moiety was confined to the princi- 
pality, and the other thrown open. Four may be lay fellows; the others must take 
orders within one year after they shall be of sufficient standing to be masters of arts. 
The scholarships are confined to Wales, with the exception of king Charles I.’s scholar- 
ships (confined to Jersey and Guernsey), and two others, which are open. There are 
nearly thirty exhibitions in this college, of about £40 per annum. ‘This college presents 
to about 20 livings, and has ordinarily about 200 names on the books. This was the 
first Protestant college, and in its statutes the Protestant religion was asserted and 
guarded by many enactments. 

JESUS CHRIST is the name which is given in the New Testament to the son of 
God incarnate (see INcARNATION), Jesus being the Greek form of the Hebrew Joshua, 
signifying Jehovah the Savior, and Christ the Greek translation of the Hebrew Messiah, 
signifying the anointed. Matthew’s gospel gives a table of his human descent, traced 
from Abraham and David to Joseph, the husband of Mary; Luke’s table, reversing the 
order, begins with Joseph and ascends to David, Abraham, and Adam, as created immedi- 
ately by God. Both evangelists give accompanying statements, involving the truth that 
Jesus was not Joseph’s son (Matt. i. 18-25; Luke i. 26-35: ii. 38, 34: iii. 23). The fact 
that these tables contain different names from David to Joseph has perplexed commen- 
tators and others who have sought to harmonize the statements. The limits of this 
article permit a reference only to two of the many suggestions that have been made: 1. 
That while Matthew gives the genealogy of Joseph and mentions in each case the 
actual father, Luke’s table contains Mary’s ancestors. This view is consistent with the 
language which Luke employs. If Mary was the daughter of Heli, Joseph was by mar- 
riage his son. And that Mary’s genealogy should be given seems reasonable and even 
necessary in order to show that Jesus was actually descended from David; only his lega! 
descent from him being shown by Joseph’s genealogy in Matthew’s account. 2 The 
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chief importance of these tables was, at the beginning, in order to satisfy the Jews that 
Jesus was the son of David. They, when the gospels were first published, were much 
better able to judge concerning the accuracy of the tables than we are now; and there 
is no evidence that they impugned it or denied that Jesus was the son of David. For 
other nations, and at this day, when the truth-of Christianity and the Scriptures is attested 
by so many proofs, it is sufficient to keep in mind that these tables were probably family 
records, which, in the nature of the case, were likely to be true, and may therefore be 
accepted as such, even when, in our ignorance, they cannot be explained. The divine 
conception of the human nature of Jesus is the central fact of Christianity as God’s sal- 
vation for mankind. As such, it needed to be fully proved; and God’s proof of it was 
addressed by special revelation to the two persons most directly and mutually concerned; 
to Mary before it occurred, and to Joseph afterward. Both needed to be divinely assured 
of it, that their peace and welfare might be secured, and that they might become the two 
witnesses by the record of whose united testimony the truth should be certified to all the 
world. The fact having been thus proved and the testimony recorded, no additional 
mention of it is afterwards found in Scripture; yet all the New Testament is in harmony 
with it and implies it. The birth of Jesus at Bethlehem, fulfilling Micah’s prediction 
made 700 years before, was in a room occupied by dumb animals outside of the crowded 
khan. Yet it was heralded by Gabriel to the shepherds and by the song of the heavenly 
host. His presentation in the temple was among the children of the poor, yet it was 
signalized by the benedictions and prophecies of Simeon and Anna. The star seen by 
the eastern magi guided them with their homage and offerings to his feet. The transient 
flight into Egypt afforded him refuge during the little that remained of Herod’s cruel and 
criminal career. His presence in the temple when 12 years old, the age at which a Jew- 
ish child became ‘‘a son of the law,” remarkable at the time for his questions and 
answers that astonished the learned teachers in the midst of whom he sat, was yet 
more grandly illustrated to future ages by the one recorded utterance of his childhood 
which it occasioned: ‘‘ Why did you have to seek me? Did you not know that it was neces- 
sary for me to be in the places and among the affairs which belong to my Father?” This 
sentence marked his consciousness of the higher nature which glowed within him, and 
of his earthly work. It contains the germ of the character and life ascribed to him 
in the gospels, which are without inconsistency or imperfection in thought, word, or deed. 
Of his residence in the seclusion of Nazareth three facts are recorded: his subjection in 
his youth to Joseph and Mary; his progress in wisdom and stature and in favor with 
God and man; and his occupation in early manhood as ‘‘a carpenter.” The way for 
his public ministry was prepared, as prophets had foretold, by the brief mission of John 
the baptizer. His baptism at the Jordan, administered by John in compliance with his 
own direction to do it promptly, was followed by the baptism of the Holy Ghost and 
the attestation from heaven, ‘‘ This is my beloved Son.” His special temptations in the 
wilderness represented several of the chief classes of temptations to which mankind are 
liable: to seek sustenance desperately in doing wrong; to be presumptuous instead of 
submissive; and to aim at worldly success by yielding to Satan or any other the wor- 
ship and service due to God alone. His public ministry in Jerusalem was introduced 
and closed with similar symbolic acts of cleansing the temple by driving out the traders 
jin animals and money who had gradually established themselves in its courts. At the 
first, when the Jews asked him for a sign to justify his course, he pointed them onward 
to the end, when his resurrection from the dead would vindicate his claim ‘‘ Destroy 
this temple [his body], and in three days I will raise it up.” At the last, when they 
asked for his authority, he pointed them back to the beginning of the proofs that the 
kingdom of God was at hand: ‘‘The baptism of John, was it from heaven or of men?” 
The mighty works which he wrought were not violations of the laws of nature, but exer- 
cises of power in the various departments of nature through a superhuman administra- 
tion of its laws—such superhuman administration being the surest, mightiest, most 
fundamental law in nature. He turned water into wine; so does he habitually, through- 
out the vineyards on a thousand hills by the chemistry of earth and sky, turn water 
into the blood of the grape: he stilled the winds and waves on the sea of Galilee; so 
does he make the storm acalm on the broad oceans of the world: he multiplied five 
loaves for 5,000 men; so does he year by year, in myriads of harvest fields, multiply 
grain into food for man and beast: he healed diseases through all Galilee; so does he 
maintain health-giving and healing processes in every land: he gave limbs to the 
maimed; so does he give them to the millions who, consequently, are not destitute of 
them: he conferred sight upon the blind; so has he conferred it on all who are not 
blind: he restored life to the dead; so has he imparted it to the living, all of whom once 
were without it: he cast out evil spirits, suffering them not to speak; so are they every- 
where subjected to his will. The works of which a particular account is given in the 
gospels are only specimens of a much larger number, some estimate of which may be 
formed from three general statements, all relating to the beginning of his public life: in 
Capernaum, ‘‘all that had any sick with divers diseases brought them to him, and he 
laid his hands on every one of them and healed them;” ‘‘he went about all Galilee, 
healing all manner of sickness and all manner of disease;” ‘‘his fame went throughout 
all Syria, and they brought unto him all sick people that were taken with divers diseases 
and torments, and those that were possessed with devils, and those that were lunatic, 
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and those that had the ~alsy, and he healed them.” The teaching of Jesus announced 
a pure and perfect morality, in the midst of abounding corruption and of merely exter- 
nal righteousness; it proclaimed the law of love to others, instead of selfishness as the 
moving spring of human action; revealed the living God as the Father of mankind; and 
foretold the resurrection of the dead, to be followed by the judgment and by the award 
of eternal life and eternal death. At the beginning of his ministry the sermon on the 
mountjwas spoken, which has become the standard of morality throughout Christendom; 
and after the three years and a half which, so far as can be judged, was the duration of his 
public course, had witnessed his strenuous activity in instructing all classes of the peo- 
ple, in cities, villages, and desert places, the last day of his teaching seems to have sur- 
passed any other, even of his life, in the number, variety, and greatness of its themes. 
Beginning early in the morning and continuing far on into the evening, he drew lessons 
from the blighted fig-tree; spake the parables of the two sons, the husbandmen, and the 
marriage of the king’s son; answered the hypocritical question of the Pharisees and 
Herodians, the scoffing question of the Sadducees, the earnest question of the scribe, 
and added his own silencing counter-question concerning the Messiah; pronounced the 
terrible denunciations against the scribes and Pharisees, and the doom of Jerusalem; 
gave his estimate of the comparative value of offerings to the Lord; received the Greeks, 
who sought admission to him, as representatives of Gentile nations; foretold the destruc- 
tion of the temple, the close of the Jewish dispensation, and the end of the world; spake 
the parables of the virgins and the talents; and closed all with the prediction that the 
remembrance of Mary’s offering should accompany the preaching of the gospel through- 
out the whole world. A large part of the ministry of Jesus was around the sea of 
Galilee, the shores of which, as a microcosm, were crowded with people of many lands. 
This was the beginning and the emblem of the advancement which his teaching and his 
living power have since made. The chief work of his disciples was, for centuries, 
around the Mediterranean, then the center of empire and civilization. The third advance 
of Christianity was along the shores of the Atlantic, on which the nations of western 
Europe and their colonies were and are the most influential portion of the world. And 
now Christ’s work is advancing also on both shores of the still wider Pacific. The sinless 
character of Jesus was manifested in a life which, while perfectly free from self-seeking, 
was actively exerted in beneficent work, was ennobled by love to those who hated him, 
and irradiated by filial obedience to God. His claim to be the anointed Son of God was 
advanced to his disciples, to Nicodemus, to the woman of Samaria, in gatherings of the 
people, among the chief priests and Pharisees, and, most solemnly of all, before the 
great council of the nation who, because of it, condemned him to death. And this 
claim was attested not only by his sinless life, his mingled meekness and majesty of 
manner, and his mighty works, but also by audible acknowledgments from heaven, at 
his baptism, at his transfiguration, and just before his crucifixion; and, most powerfully 
of all, by his resurrection from the dead and the consequent establishment and advance- 
ment of the world’s faith in him from age to age. The crucifixion of Jesus is a part of 
Jewish history, and is as certain as any other event in that; it is a part of Roman history, 
and is as certain as any other event in that; itis as certain as that the history of the Jews 
was crossed by that of the Romans. And the fact of his crucifixion being sure, all 
Scripture teaching concerning him is established; for the Scriptures written before it led 
to it; and those written after it were its results, followed, as it was, by his resurrection 
on the third day. ‘‘It marks also the boundary between ancient and modern days. 
From the hour when Christ died began the death-knell to every Satanic tyranny and 
every tolerated abomination; and from that hour holiness became the ideal of all who 
would name him as their Lord.” 


JESUS COLLEGE, Cambridge, was founded by John Alcock, bishop of Ely, in 1496, 
to whom the king granted for the purpose the nunnery of St. Radegund, which was sup- 
pressed for the dissolute conduct of its inmates. The appointment of the master rests 
with the bishop of Ely. There are sixteen foundations, and three by-fellowships, and 
numerous scholarships. Among the distinguished members of this college are to be 
noted Richard Fox, bishop of Winchester in the reign of Henry VII.; archbishop Cran- 
mer; and Fisher, bishop of Rochester in the reign of Henry VIII. 


JESUS, SOCIETY oF THE SacrED HEART OF, is Virtually the society of Jesuits 
under another name. At the close of the 18th c. the Jesuits, in view of the suppression of 
their order, established other orders which would continue their peculiar work under a 
new name and form. The principal of these were the society of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
established in Belgium in 1794, by the ex-Jesuits De Broglie, Pey, and Tournély, 
and the Baccanarists or Fathers of the Faith of Jesus, established in Italy in 1798 by Bac- 
canari, a layman of Trent, aided by several ex-Jesuits. In accordance with the desire of 
pope Pius VII., these two societies united in 1799, and made considerable progress in 
Italy, France, Germany, and England. 

An order of women by the same name and with similar aims was founded in 1800 
at Paris, and approved in 1826 by Leo XII. Its first leader was the maiden, Barat. 
Engaging zealously in the education of young women, they are regarded with favor, and 
flourish, not only in Roman Catholic but Protestant countries. They have more than 
100 establishments 1n Europe, and exist also in America and Africa. 
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JESUS, SOCIETY OF. See JESUITS, 
JESUS, SON OF SIRACH. See EccuEsrasticvs. 


JET, a bituminous mineral of a perfectly black color, not harder than ordinary coal, 
but capable of being easily cut and carved, and of receiving a very beautiful polish. It 
takes its name from a river of Lycia, from the banks of which it was obtained. In 
the time of Pliny, the name of the river and a small town on its bank was Gages, and the 
pieces of jet obtained from thence were called gagates, afterwards successively corrupted 
into gagat and jet. It is now found in many parts of the world. In Great Britain it is 
obtained chiefly at Whitby, in Yorkshire, where it is found mixed with fragments of 
bituminized wood of coniferous trees in the upper lias or alum shale of that district. 
Jet is only a peculiar form of pitch-coal, containing about 374 per cent of volatile mat- 
ter, like the albertite of New Brunswick and some of the cannel coals. It is electrical 
when rubbed, hence it has been called black amber by the Prussian amber-diggers, when 
it occurs in sand and gravel beds. 

Very large quantities are obtained in France in the department of Aude, where it 
gives employment to numerous artisans, who form it into rosary beads, crosses, and 
other trinkets, which are extensively sold in Roman Catholic countries. Spain also sup- 
plies fine jet, which, like that of the French workings, is found in irregular veins in the 
lower marls of the cretaceous series, corresponding with the Sussex gault. The Span- 
ish jet is found at Villaviciosa, in the province of the Asturias, and is principally manu- 
factured at Oviedo. Asa material for mourning ornaments, jet is admirably adapted, 
and for that purpose is used largely in this and other countries. 


JETER, JEREMIAH BELL, D.D., 1802-80; entered the Baptist ministry in 1822 in 
Virginia, and, except during a brief period about 1849, when he was settled in St. Louis, 
Mo., continued to preach in that state, as pastor of a church in Richmond. He was a 
writer of ability, was senior editor of the Religious Herald, published in Richmond, and 
the author of a number of works, including Campbellism Hxamined ; Memoir of Rev. M. 
W. Clafton ; Life of Mrs. Henrietta Shuck ; etc. 


JET'SAM means goods cast into the sea which sink and remain under water. They 
belong to the crown until the owner appears and claims them. See Ftotsam. The sub- 
ject is now chiefly important from its effects on the owners, and is treated under the 
head of jettison (q.v.). 

JETTATURA. See Evin Eye. 


JETTISON is, in the law of the United Kingdom, the throwing overboard of a ship’s 
cargo, either in whole or in part, in cases of necessity, so as to lighten the vessel in a 
storm, or to prevent capture, or for other justifiable cause. It is obvious that great dis- 
cretion is required, so as to judge when the proper time arrives for resorting to this 
desperate expedient; and in caseof part only of the cargo being sacrificed, to select which 
part. Each case must depend upon itsown circumstances; and the master of the vessel 
is the authorized agent, so as to bind all parties in sucha situation. It often happens 
that the goods belong to different owners, and therefore, in order to compensate the 
owner of the particular goods thrown overboard, the doctrine of general average is 
resorted to. See AVERAGE. In case of a storm, the several persons interested in the 
ship, freight, and cargo in general contribute ratably to the loss; but there are excep- 
tions when the goods were carried on deck. When the goods sacrificed by jettison have 
been insured, the insurer has the benefit of this contribution or average pro tanto. 


JETTY, an embankment or pier extending into the sea and built of earth, stone, 
fascines, timber, or other suitable material, either singly or combined. Jetties are 
applied to rivers and tidal harbors, to increase the depth over bars by narrowing the 
channel, and thus concentrating the current. Jetties have been constructed at the 
mouths of many European rivers, as the Oder and Danube, and the entrance of many 
harbors as Boulogne, Dunkirk and Calais. The Danube jetties increased the depth 
from 9 to 20 ft. and transformed it into one of the best harbors on the Black Sea. The 
great erosive power of water causes rivers to transport vast quantities of sediment, 
which are deposited at the mouths, forming the delta. Captain Eads held that the 
suspended matter carried by the stream, depends upon the rapidity of the current, 
modified by the depth, and that the relation between the amount of sediment trans 
ported and the velocity is very sensitive, a decrease in velocity causing a deposition of 
suspended matter. Bearing in mind that, other things being equal, the velocity 
increases as the area of the river section diminishes, the problem is to construct barriers 
which shall decrease the area. The hydraulic engineer bases his plans upon a careful 
survey of the delta, and upon a knowledge of the amount of water discharged by the 
river in a unit of time, and the variations of water-line at different seasons ; the areas of 
sections, the location of bars, the direction of prevailing winds, the direction and force 
of the coast current, the effect of storms, etc. The bars existing at the mouth of the 
Mississippi river were for years a serious impediment to commerce ; various plans were 
suggested for the maintenance of a channel; dredging proved ineffectual. Finally 
Captain James B. Eads proposed the application of jetties, presented his scheme to 
Congress, and on March 8, 1875 was authorized to undertake the work at the expense 
of himself and his associates. In the face of much opposition he brought the energy of 
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the river to bear upon the great bar of sand and silt separating the South Pass from the 
deep waters of the Gulf of Mexico, thus increasing the depth from 74 to 30 feet and 
achieving a grand success. Congress awarded Captain Eads for the expense of the work, 
$4,250,000, payable in installments as different depths and widths of the channel 
should be obtained ; $1,000,000 for his services, to be paid when it was known that the 
jetty works duly maintained the channel, and $100,000 yearly for 20 years to repair th 

works and preserve the depth. The depth between jetties required by contract was 3 

feet, width of channel 350 feet. As shown by the official report of 1889 the least depth 
through the jetties was 27 feet, and the least width of the 26-foot channel was 210 feet. 
No vessels have had any trouble in the pass or jetties during the year. The practical work- 
ing of the jetties was not at first quite what was expected as far as the action of the 
water was concerned. The river finding its old path narrowed, followed its confirmed 
habit of seeking the line of least resistance, and in a short time it was found that obstruc- 
tions in the South Pass were actually improving the channel in the Southwest Pass. <A 
submerged dam was built across the neck of the Southwest Pass to deflect the water 
through the South Pass, and powerful dredges dug away the deposited mud. This dredg- 
ing was continued until the channel was really established, and since its discontinuance 
the channel seems to beasa rule maintaining itself. The mouth of the river divides into 
three principal parts, the jetties being at the entrance of the middle, or South Pass as it 
is called. The last jetty extends from Eastside Landsend along the edges of the old bar 
and into the gulf, a distance of 11,800 feet ; its course is a broken and a curved line deflect- 
ing at the gulf, and 1700 or 1800 feet to the right of the first alignment on the shore end 
prolonged. The west jetty is 1000 feet west of the east jetty, parallel to it, and starting 
opposite a point 4000 feet from the head of the east jetty, extends 7800 feet. The Kipp 
dam, 600 feet long and perpendicular to the west jetty at its head, joins it with the west 
shore ; its construction is like that of the jetties. The jetty lines were established by 
driving piles; permanent cross-sections were made 500 feet apart by locating sighting 
points on and behind each jetty in the sections and in diagonal sections ; and periodi- 
cal soundings were made which furnished data for the construction of profiles showing 
the changes in the channel. The chief constructive materials used in the jetties are 
willow mattresses, stone, palmetto crib, and blocks of concrete. The boughs are brought 
from a crevasse 23 miles above the jetties, where there is a heavy growth of willows; 
they are obtained with difficulty, as in the flood season the mud is covered with over 
a foot of water. The mattresses are constructed upon inclined planes having a rise of 
one in ten; the lower end rests in the water, while the upper is 6 feet above. The 
mattresses vary in width from 20 to 40 feet or over ; they are generally 100 by 40 feet. 
Longitudinal strips 24 by 6 inches are first laid on the ways 44 feet apart ; across these 
a layer of willow boughs 6 inches thick is placed with the switch ends extending 2 or 3 
feet beyond the outside strips ; a second layer, at right angles to the first, is placed next 
above, and so on until the required thickness, generally 2 feet, is attained. Finally, 
transverse strips are fastened to the bottom strips with hickory pins. The mattress is. 
then launched and towed to its destination, where it is tied to the piles, loaded 
with stones and sunk into position. The bottom layer of mattresses was sunk through- 
out the entire length of the jetties before beginning the second layer. The placing of a 
single mattress was always accompanied by a deepening of the channel somewhere, and, 
what was still more remarkable, a deposit of sand abutting against the mattress began 
at once on the sea side. In this manner the jetties have been greatly strengthened, 
while west of the west jetty hard fine sand has been deposited, extending from the 
jetty to outlying reefs and shoals. As originally built a section of the finished jetty 
discloses a pile at one side, a number of mattresses, separated by layers of stone and 
diminishing in width from the bottom to tide level, abut against the pile ; while, upon the 
river side, the steps formed by the mattress are covered with stone, forming a slope. 
After the action of the water had produced a slope in the river bed conforming to the 
new cross-section, another mattress was sunk on the slope adjoining the foundation- 
mattress and also covered with stone. The surface of the jetty above the sea-level was 
covered with stone, and crowned with dimension-stone laid dry. The flow of the water 
between the jetties has been increased by temporary constructions, such as sheet piling 
and wooden aprons ; adam turns the water from Grand bayou into the pass and dikes at 
the head of the pass still further increase the flow. It has been found that the original 
upper dam has been gradually disappearing year after year until it is now of no 
practical value, but the submerged dam shows very little change. The dams across 
Grand and Picayune bayous have been found so firmly embedded in the bank of the pass 
that to a casual observer that would hardly be recognized as works constructed with con- 
siderable difficulty. The rebuilding of the concrete work has been necessary within 
the past few years. The original masonry on the east jetty commenced at a point 6320 
feet from east point and extended to the present end of the jetty, a distance of 5453 feet. 
It consisted of foundation blocks of concrete about 20 feet in length, from 4 to 12 feet 
wide, and from 3 to 34 feet high, placed upon the upper mattress in the jetty, and 
surmounted by a continuous parapet from 3 to 4 feet wide and from 24 to 4 feet high, 
built partly of rubble stone laid in cement mortar and partly of concrete. This con- 
struction formed a perpendicular wall from 54 to 74 feet high, resting upon a base 4 
to 12 feet wide. The error of this construction was shown in the bad storms of 1882 
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and 1886, during which this work was badly broken up. Only une wider foundation 
blocks covering the outer 1800 feet of the jetty remained in place, and the parapet over 
these was destroyed, except in two reaches aggregating 690 feet in length. While this 
wrecked wall formed a good breakwater, yet without the inner jetty so much water 
would escape from the channel as to damage it, and as the inner jetty was only intended 
to confine the water, and not to resist heavy seas, it was deemed advisable to rebuild 
the wall. The new wall is built inside of the old one, and as near it as the wreckage 
will permit, so that it rests upon the same mattress foundation as the old wall, but 
instead of being along the axis of the mattresses, the inner side of the wall rests upon 
the inner edge of the mattress. A new mattress foundation was placed inside the 
submerged blocks, so that they serve as a protection to it, and on this foundation the 
new wall is built. Where the depth of water over the original mattress foundation 
exceeds 3 feet another mattress is added. On top of this, riprap to the depth of 2 
feet is placed as evenly as possible. At the outer end, where the original foundation 
blocks of concrete are placed the new wall is built up on them, so that as completed -a 
portion of it will rest upon the old mattresses, a portion on new mattresses, and a 
portion on the old concrete blocks. The foundation having been prepared so that the 
surface of the riprap is about at average flood tide, the mold to receive the concrete 
is placed upon it. This consists of a frame work of 2 by 6 inches and 2 by 4 inches 
scantling put together with carriage bolts. Planks 2 inches thick are placed on the 
inside for the vertical sides, and inch boards cover that portion which forms the slope, 
the top and bottom being open. The lower piece of scantling remains embedded in the 
concrete and the other portions are reused after the concrete becomes sufficiently hard 
to permit of their removal. If the tide is high, so that the riprap is partially submerged, 
or if there is a swash sea, burlap is placed over the riprap to prevent the concrete from 
going out, but when the conditions are favorable this is omitted. The top, slope, and 
rougher places in the sides of the wall are dressed with a thin coating of mortar com- 
posed of one part of cement and two of sand. The proportions of the ingredients of 
the concrete have varied slightly, but are usually one part of cement, two of sand, two 
of gravel, and five of broken stone. The riprap used in the foundation and the broken 
stone in the concrete are mostly granite and hard limestone ; the sand and gravel are | 
taken from the bed of the Mississippi river near Profit Island. Mattresses are constructed 
in about the same manner as those already described, the willows being thoroughly 
compressed between binders consisting of young willows from 8 to 5 inches in diameter, 
placed 5 to 7 feet apart and held together by three strands of telegraph wire twisted. 
It was decided to build up the east jetty by placing cribs upon the top mattresses of 
the jetty and filling them with stone. These cribs are 52 to 63 feet long, 10 feet 
wide, and from 3 to 5 feet high, being from 24 to 3 feet above average flood tide when 
in place. The timbers, 12 by 12 inches, are laid close together, forming a floor, and are 
both drift-bolted and screw-bolted to the next course ; the succeeding courses are drift- 
bolted only. Wing dams have also been found necessary for protecting the inner jetties. 
These consist of two rows of piles, between which willows and rocks are placed, and 
the piles in each row are connected by 12 by 12 inch timbers bolted to them. Up to 
August, 1888, no dredging had been done since February, 1883, but owing to an excep- 
tionally low state of the river the current was too weak to be depended upon, and for 
two or three months the required depth could only be maintained by the use of dredges. 
In order to determine the localities undergoing the greatest or least change beyond the 
ends of the jetties, an area of 14 square miles is now considered ; by obtaining the mean 
depth over this and twenty-one lesser areas into which it is subdivided, and comparing 
the results with those similarly obtained for previous years, the vertical height of the deep- 
ening or shoaling in each division and over the whole area is determined. The result 
shows that when there is a low stage of the river during the year, but a comparatively 
small amount of sediment is transported to the gulf, and the action of the gulf currents 
not only prevents depositing within the area considered, but scours away some of the 
deposit of previous years. The deepest vessel that has thus far passed through the 
channel drew 26 feet 2 inches. Many harbors on the great lakes and elsewhere have 
been made far more accessible by means of jetties. The work being carried out at 
Galveston, Texas, is one of the most extensive of the kind, and when completed 
promises to be of greatest benefit to that harbor. The plan of the work comtemplates 
the construction of two jetties, one on the south side and one on the north side of the 
entrance. The south jetty has been partially constructed ; taking its origin at the east 
end of the city it extends out to the west of the bar in the Gulf of Mexico which obstructs 
the entrance. The north jetty will run from a secure anchorage point to the crest of the 
bar, or as far out as may be necessary until the thirty-foot line is reached, beyond which 
it is not to pass. A railway of standard gauge running along the line of the jetty is to 
take out the material that is to be deposited between the piles. The jetty will constitute 
an embankment of riprap, the outer surface of which is to be protected by heavy 
blocks of stone or concrete weighing from five to ten tons each, depending upon the 
position they occupy along the jetty line. These works are not to be considered com: 
pleted until they shall have been maintained for a period of five years after their con- 
struction. The sum of $500,000 is available for the work which is to be pushed at the 
rate of $1,000,000 per year. 
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JEUNESSE DOREE, LA (literally, gilded youth), a name given to a political party that 
existed in Paris during the French Revolution. It consisted of young men who endeav- 
ored to bring about a counter-revolution after the fall of Robespierre. Their leader was 
Louis Stanislaus, a school-fellow of Robespierre and Desmoulins, The party was also 
nicknamed the Muscadins (scented darlings), and Petits Maitres (elegants). The term is 
still used to designate young men who dress in the extreme of fashion, are reckless in 
expenditure, and appear to live only for self, and may be compared with such expres- 
sions as pschutteux, gommeua, and suprachic, heard in Paris of to-day. 


JEVONS, WiLuiAM STANLEY, b. England, 1835; grandson of William Roscoe, the 
eminent bistorian, educated at University college, London, and made a fellow of his col- 
lege in 1862. He held a position in the Sydney (Australia) mint, 1854-59. In 1866 he 
received the appointment of professor of logic and mental and moral philosophy, and 
Cobden lecturer ir. political economy in Owen’s college, Manchester; in 1872 was elected 
a fellow of the rvyal society; and in 1876 received the honorary degree of LL.D. from 
the university of Edinburgh. During the latter year he was appointed professor of 
political economy in University college, London, e published The Principles of Science 
—a Treatise on Logic and Scientific Method; Theory of Political Economy; and Money, 
and the Mechanism of Exchange; also, Religion and Labor. He was drowned 1882. 


JEW, WANDERING. See WANDERING JEW. 


JEWEL (Ital. gioiello, from gioia, joy), a personal ornament, usually understood to 
mean a decoration in which one or more precious stones are set. Popularly, there is 
much confusion between the terms gem and jewel; the former belongs especially to pre- 
cious stones, and the latter to ornaments formed of the precious metals with or without 
the aid of gems. The word is derived from the Italian géoia, joy, whence giovello, a jewel, 
such ornaments being indicative of pleasure. 

JEWEL or JEWELL, Jonn, vD.D., 1522-71; an English clergyman who, when a 
student at Merton College, Oxford, was led to favor reformed doctrines, and when a 
tutor at Corpus Christi, 1539, openly inculcated them, for which he was expelled in 1553. 
Having been induced to sign adherence to a form of doctrine essentially Roman Catholic, 
he repented of his act and in 1555 fled to Frankfort where he abjured his recantation. 
He assisted in conducting a collegiate institution at Strasburg, until Elizabeth’s accession, 
when he returned to England, was one of eight Protestant divines appointed by the 
queen to dispute with a similar number of Roman Catholics, and in 1560 was made 
Bishop of Salisbury. In that year he published his famous work in defence of the 
English church, Apologia Ecclesia Anglicane, which was condemned by the council of 
Trent. It was translated into English and by Elizabeth’s orders a copy was placed in 
every parish church. Thomas Harding published a Confutation of the Apology (1565), 
and was answered by Jewell in a Defence of the Apology (1567). See the Apology, with 
‘works and life by Isaacson (1823), the Works, edited by Jelf (8 vols., 1848) ; and the Life, 
by Le Bas (1835). 


JEWELL, a co. in n. Kansas, on the border line of Neb., 900 sq. m. ; pop. 790, 19,349. 
The surface is rolling prairie-land, with fertile soil, affording good pasturage. It is 
watered by branches of the Republican and Solomon rivers. Co. seat, Maukato. 


( JEWELL, MarsHat1, b. N. H., Oct. 20, 1825. Hewasbredtothetanning business, but 
left it to engage in telegraph construction in the south-western states. In 1850 he established 
himself in business in Hartford,Conn., asa manufacturer of leather belting, and was very 
successful. His ability, public spirit, and warm interest in public affairs, gave him prom1- 
nence as a private citizen; and his hearty support of the general government during the war 
of the rebellion drew special regard to him as a man qualified by his energy, integrity, and 
patriotism for the public service. He was elected governor of Connecticut in 1869, 1871, and 
1872. In 1873 he was appointed minister to Russia, where he is said to have made him- 
self master of the secret of making Russian leather. He returned to the United States in 
1874 to enter the cabinet of Pres. Grant as postmaster-general. In consequence of a mis- 
understanding with the president he resigned before the expiration of the latter’s second 
term, returning to his home in Hartford. In 1880 he was chosen chairman of the 
national committee of the republican party, in which capacity it became his duty to 
direct and supervise the campaign for the choice of a president of the United States—a 
task which he fulfilled with great energy and success. He d. 1883, 


JEW'ELRY. The manufacture of jewels has in all times been a test of the artistic 
powers of a nation; for, being intended only for personal adornment, the genius of the 
pels has been directed to the production of the largest amount of beauty in the most 
imited space. It is probable that the wearing of ornaments of gold and silver is almost 
as early as the discovery of those metals. A mere hole drilled through the small pieces 
of gold or silver, to enable them to be strung round the waist or neck, would be the first 
stage; then, when the ductility of the metals became known, they would be beaten 
probably into bands or rings, giving rise to ring-money; these rings, when increased in 
size, would become torques for the waist, neck, arms, or ankles, labrets for the lips, and 
rings for the ears and fingers. As refinement increased, these articles would be made 
more and more ornamental; and the original object, of mere convenience and safety in 
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carrying the much-valued metals, would be lost in the secondary one of personal adorn- 
ment; the art of the goldsmith would be called into play, and the taste of the nation 
would be marked by the good or bad designs in demand for this purpose. Jewels being 
mere articles of luxury and taste, their possession always indicates to a certain extent 
the wealth of nations, and we are as much impressed with the advanced state of the 
ancient Egyptians by the nice art and refined taste exhibited in the jewelry found in 
their tombs, as by the vast architectural works of which they have left so many remains; 
indeed, modern art, with all its wondrous advances, cannot do more than equal the 
exquisite workmanship of those elegant golden jewels sent by the late viceroy of Egypt 
and M. Mariette to the international exhibition, which were taken from the tombs of 
ladies of distinction, whose mummies they were found decorating. There is an essential 
difference between the jewelry of ancient and modern times. Our goldsmiths depend very 
much upon the processes of casting, drawing, stamping, and other metallurgical opera- 
tions, and produce thereby great accuracy of outline and high finish. The ancients 
wrought by hammering, chasing, and vepoussé, depending entirely upon the taste and - 
skill of the artist, instead of the perfection of his tools and mechanical arrangements; 
consequently, their works bear the stamp of artistic productions, whilst modern works, 
however beautiful, have usually the character of mere manufactures executed with 
mechanical precision rather than artistic taste; and what they gain in nicety of finish is 
more than counterbalanced by what is lost in richness of effect. The wearing of jewelry 
was earnestly discountenanced in the New England colonies as a practice savoring of 
was earnestly discountenanced in the New England colonies as a practice savoring of 
worldly pride and ostentation, and therefore hardly compatible with piety. This form 
of asceticism, though it had its root in religious feeling, was no doubt stimulated by the 
poverty of the times. Gold beads appear to have been exempt from the prevalent pro- 
scription, being cherished as heirlooms, and transmitted with pride from mother to 
daughter; and as the colonies became prosperous, it became more usual for the fortunate 
possessors of gold coins to hand them over to the goldsmith to be cast into rings or 
chains. In the colonies s. of New England the religious objection to wearing jewelry 
was not so much felt, but the demand for it was limited, and most of that which was 
worn was imported. The jewelers of the period sometimes made plain rings and chains, 
but the manufacture of jewelry as a business was unknown in this country until some 
time after the war of independence. It is believed to have been first introduced into 
Newark, N. J., somewhere between 1790 and 1795, by Epaphras Hinsdale, who died in 
1810, and was succeeded by Mr. Taylor, one of his workmen, who greatly enlarged the 
business and invented new machines for the prosecution of the work. Somewhere about 
1800 the business was introduced into Providence, R. I., and rapidly extended there. 
Mr. Hinsdale and Mr. Taylor had made all their articles of solid gold, but the Providence 
manufacturers soon began to make what is known as ‘‘ filled work,” the face of the jewel 
being stamped out from a thin ribbon of gold, and the shell filled with a solder of some 
baser metal, and then covered on the back with a thin layer of gold of an inferior quality. 
Of course this sort of work, which was scarcely distinguishable by an untrained eye, 
could be sold for much less than work of solid gold, and therefore it found a ready 
market. In 1812 Mr. George F. Downing began to manufacture various articles of 
jewelry in Newark, and in 1821 he removed to New York, where the manufacture of 
filigree jewelry had been introduced in 1812 by a Frenchman named La Guerre. From 
this time onward the business rapidly increased, until it met a check in the financial 
revulsion of 1837. With the return of national prosperity it revived, and was immensely 
increased by the discovery of gold in California. It met with another check in the dis- 
asters of 1857, and had hardly recovered when the war of the rebellion gave it another 
blow; but it was revived and immensely expanded when the country was flooded with 
paper money, and fortunes began to be amassed suddenly. Diamonds, which before 
that time had been rarely worn, were now in great demand, and the setting of them, 
previously confined to Europe, became a recognized branch of the jewelry manufacture 
in the United States. Imitation jewelry was also extensively manufactured to meet the 
wants of the poorer classes, who were infected by the fashion of the time. The trade in 
this spurious stuff was immense, yielding an aggregate profit of millions of dollars to 
those engaged in it. The annual production of jewelry in this country in 1850 was 
estimated at a little less than $2,000,000. In 1860 the number of establishments had 
increased to 463, employing a capital of more than $5,000,000, giving employment to 
about 6,000 persons, paying wages to the amount of $2,600,000, and producing annually 
goods valued at about $10,500,000. The productions of hair jewelry was a separate 
branch of business, and the goods annually produced amounted to somewhat less than 
$15,000. Lapidaries’ work, which was carried on in 7 establishments, was valued at 
about $37,000 yearly. In 1890 the number of establishments was 783, employing over 
15,000 persons, using capital amounting to about $22,240,000, paying wages to the 
amount of nearly $10,300,000, and producing goods valued at over $34,000,000. The 
great centers of jewelry manufacture are New York, which in 1890 had 163 establish- 
ments, and produced goods valued at $5,646,734; Providence, with 170 establishments, 
and products valued at $7,801,003; Philadelphia, 39 establishments, $3,139,596; Boston, 
$661,300; Springfield, Mass., not given; Cincinnati, $1,317,000; San Francisco, 40 estab- 
lishments, $1,512,571; Newark, N. J., 70 establishments, $4,631,500. The financial re- 
vulsion of 1873 depressed the business greatly, but it has now again become prosperous, 
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JEWELS, Usr or, in HerRAtpry. By an egregiously absurd and unnecessary com- 
plication of nomenclature, introduced by way of adding dignity to the science of 
heraldry, the tinctures of the arms of peers have sometimes been designated by the 
names of precious stones. 


JEWETT, CHARLES Corrrn, 1816-68; educated at Brown university and Andover 
theological seminary. Acted as librarian at Andover, and made a catalogue of Brown 
university library, of which institution he was also librarian and professor of modern 
languages, 1848-48. He was afterwards librarian of the Smithsonian institution, and 
from 1858-68 superintendent of the Boston public library. Mr. Jewett was the first of 
the modern school of American librarians, and his Notices of Public Libraries in the United 
States of America, 1851, and suggestions of a new method of cataloguing libraries, have 
been of great service. He was one of the earliest, if not the first in this country, to 
adopt the card-cataloguing system to public libraries, 


JEWETT, Minto PARKER, LL.D., b. Vt., 1808; educated at Dartmouth and Andover, 
and occupied a chair in Marietta college, Ohio, for three years from 1835. Having 
been a Presbyterian, he changed to the Baptist church, and in 1861, on the founda- 
tion of Vassar college for women, he was made its first president, a position which he 
resigned in 1876. He was among the first to introduce the common-school system into 
Ohio and Alabama. He wrote Zhe Mode and Subjects of Baptism. We died, 1882. 


JEWETT, Saran OrneE, American author, was born in 1849 at South Berwick, Me., 
where her father, a physician, was settled. A faithful but artistic delineator of New 
England life, she has published Deep Haven (1877); Play Days, stories for children 
(1878) ; Old Friends and New (1880); Country Byways (1881); The Mate of the Daylight 
ee), A Country Doctor (1884); A Marsh Island (1885); A White Heron, and other Stories 

1886); The King of Folly Island (1888); Betty Leicester (1889); Tales of New England (1890) ; 
Strangers and Wayfarers ; A Native of Winby (1898); The Life of Nancy (1895); The Country 
of the Pointed Firs (1896), ete. 


JEW-FISH, a common name of several species of the serranide, which sometimes’ 
attain a weight of several hundred pounds. A species caught along the Florida coast, 
called the promicrops gnasa, sometimes weighs as much as 700 lbs. The jew-fish of Cali- 
fornia is the stereolepis gigas. 


JEWISH SECTS, a term generally applied (after Josephus) to certain divergent schools 
which grew up in the midst of Judaism, subsequently to the Syrian wars. So far, how- 
ever, from forming, as the word would seem to imply, separate communities with places 
of worship and a religious law of their own antagonistic to that of their brethren, the 
disciples of the different ‘‘ sects” belonged to the same religious community, adhered to 
the same practical religious law, and consequently could not well look upon each other 
as, in a manner, heretics. The chief points at issue were certain abstract doctrines, in 
connection with the peculiar manner in which this law, as far as it is contained in the 
Scriptures, was interpreted and further developed. While the Pharisees (q.v.) claimed 
for certain time-hallowed observances and doctrines not found in the Bible a divine 
origin, drawing them back through tradition—orally transmitted from generation to 
generation—to Moses and the Sinai itself, and while they, by peculiar rules of an exegesis 
of their own, proved these same doctrines to lie often latent, as it were, in the very 
letters of the Bible—the Sadducees (q.v.) rejected the divine origin of the “oral law,” as 
well as certain spiritual dogmas not distinctly set forth in the sacred record. An 
advanced or exalted class of Pharisees were the Hssenes (q.v.), who formed a kind of 
brotherhood, far away (with only solitary exceptions) from the corruption of cities, 
chiefly intent upon the exercise of practical virtues, and ruled by a severe code of morals. 
The tenets of each of these three ‘‘sects” will be found treated separately under the 
headings indicated. 

At a later period, shortly before and after Christ, numerous divergent religious 
doctrines, for the most part the result of a confused mixture of Judaism and Hellenism, | 
or rather Alexandrianism (see GNOSTICS), were promulgated, and found adherents both 
within and without the pale of Judaism. Many and obscure are the names of these 
““sects” recorded by the early fathers of the church, but very little is known respecting 
their history and dogmas. Mention is made of Hellenians (Hillelites?), not to be con- 
founded with the large body of the Hellenists (q.v.) and Meristes (antagonistic school of 
Shamai?), Galileans (Christianizing Jews?), Herodians (adherents of the foreign govern- 
ment?), Gaulanites (Rabbinists of exaggerated tendencies?), Masbotheans (strict Sabba- 
tarians?), Hemerobaptists (Essenes?), etc. 

In the 8th Christian c. (761 according to Munk), the Sadducean doctrine of the 
invalidity of the ‘‘oral law”’—a doctrine which had died out after a brief existence— 
was revived again by Anan ben David, who is supposed to have held a high spiritual 
oftice (Resh Gelutha? Gaon?) at Bagdad at the time of caliph Abu Giafar Al-Mansor 
(754-775 A.pD.), and who, rejecting the Talmud and Midrash as the work of man, only 
allowed such laws and ordinances to be binding upon the community which resulted 
immediately from a simple and natural Scriptural exegesis. He thus became the 
founder of the most important sect of the Karaites, who, within an astonishingly brief 
period, spread over Palestine, Egypt, Greece, Barbary, Spain, Syria, Tartary, Byzan- 
tium, Fez, Morocco, and even to the ranges of the Atlas. They are now, however, 
found only in small numbers in Poland. Galicia, Odessa, the Crimea, Constantinople, 
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Jerusalem, and Alexandria. Abrogating the ‘‘rabbinical” traditions, they erected a 
new traditional system of their own, to be altered and freely developed by each of their 
successive spiritual heads. Prayer, fasting, pilgrimages to Hebron, are the points of 
religious practice to which they pay the greatest attention. Their general conduct is 
even by their antagonists allowed to be of the highest moral standard. They have pro- 
duced an extensive special Hebrew literature of their own, chiefly consisting of works 
on theology, philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, etc. The greatest number of these 
is now found in the imperial library at St. Petersburg. Some of their principal authors 
are Anan, Shalmon b. Jeruham, Joseph b. Noah, Jeshua, Jehudah Hadassi, Aron b. 
Joseph, Aron b. Eliah, Eliah Beshitzi, Kaleb, Moses Beshizi, Mardochai b. Nissan, etc. 

Another rather curious sect, known as the Shebsen, was that founded by Sabbathai 
Levi from Smyrna (1625-77), who proclaimed himself the Messiah, and found numerous 
followers throughout Germany, Poland, Italy, and Holland. Sultan Mohammed [V., 
however, put an end to his mission by imprisoning him, and making him adopt 
Mohammedanism. Many of his disciples followed his example, others turned Roman 
Catholics—adhering, withal, to their former doctrines and tenets, consisting chiefly of 
the belief in the Messiahship of their master, a distinct leaning to the dogma of the 
Trinity, and the abandonment of the hope of a final return to Jerusalem under the guid- 
ance of ‘‘ Messiah ben David.” They put a thoroughly mystical interpretation upon the 
Bible, rejected unconditionally the Talmud, and extolled their special Kabbalistic gospel, 
the Zohar, above all things created. This sect did not die out until the end of the last 
century, Jakob Frank, their last supreme pontiff (whose more intimate friends and fol- 
lowers called themselves by his name, /rankists), dying in a debtor’s prison on the 
Rhine (1791). c 

We have finally to mention the modern Chasidim—not to be confounded with the 
ancient Chasidim (q.v.)—or Beshters (Baal Shem Tob), a side branch of the former sect, 
taking its stand like this on the Kabbala, but remaining ostensibly within the province 
of rabbinical Judaism. They are chiefly remarkable by their wild mode of praying, 
their supreme contempt for any but mystical and religious science, by their belief in the 
miracles wrought by their temporary chiefs or saints (Zaddik Baal Shem), who rule their 
community unconditionally, are supposed to be invested with divine powers, and who 
also cure all their bodily ailments. The grandeur and pomp with which these are sur- 
rounded, contrasts most strikingly with the simple mode of life of their flock. Constant 
repentance, joyfulness, disinterestedness, benevolence, peacefulness, with intrepidity, 
cleanliness, and temperance, are some of the chief points of the practical doctrine of this 
sect. One of the great reproaches, however, brought against them is, that their ‘‘joy- 
fulness” often leads them into transgression; that, in fact, they are rather given to 
sensuality. They are very numerous in Poland, Galicia, Russia, and Palestine. 

The modern ‘‘ Reformers,” aiming chiefly at a simplification of the ceremonial, and 
abrogation of what they consider to be abuses and late additions in the divine worship, 
cannot well be called a sect—although, for the most part, they have synagogues and 
prayer-books of their own—since they belong, to all other intents and purposes, to the 
great body of the Jewish community. As the chief promoters of this movement may be 
considered Zunz, Geiger, Chorin, Creizenach, Holdheim, Hess, Stern, etc. 


JEWS (from Judeus, through O. F. Juis), the name given since the Babylonish cap- 
tivity to the descendants ofthe patriarch Abraham, who, about 2,000 years B.c. emigrated 
from Mesopotamia, on the e. side of the Euphrates, to Canaan or Palestine. They were 
originally called Hebrews (q.v.). Monotheism, or a belief in one God, the practice of 
circumcision, and the expectation of ultimately possessing the land in which they then 
sojourned, were the three distinguishing peculiarities transmitted by Abraham to Isaac, 
and from Isaac to Jacob and his descendants. The picture of patriarchal life presented 
to us in the book of Genesis is marked by an exquisite beauty and simplicity, and bears 
traces of a great antiquity. In consequence of a famine in Canaan, Jacob, on the invi- 
tation of his son Joseph, who had become chief minister of the king of Egypt, went 
down thither with all his family, which numbered 70 ‘‘souls,” and obtained from 
Pharaoh permission to settle in the land of Goshen. Here the Hebrews resided, accord- 
ing to Exod. xii. 40, 430 years [Bunsen (Exopvus) calculates fourteen centuries] ; accord 
ing to the genealogical table of the Levites, in Exod. vi. 16-25, however, their sojourn 
would not have lasted longer than 210 or 215 years; most of the commentators, there- 
fore, take, with Josephus, the 480 years to indicate the period from Abraham to the 
exodus (cf. Galat. iii. 17). During the lifetime of Joseph, and probably for some gen- 
erations afterwards, they were well treated, and prospered; but a new dynasty, supposed 
by some—with little show of reason—to have been that of the Hykshos (q.v.), arose, and 
they were reduced to relentless slavery. A deliverer at length appeared in the person 
of Moses (q.v.), a man of grave and heroic character, who, though brought up by the 
daughter of Pharaoh as her son, and trained in all the learning of the Egyptians, was 
nevertheless filled with an intense and indignant patriotism, that acquired an additional 
elevation from the ardor of his religious feelings. The circumstances that preceded 
and characterized the exodus (about 1300 B.c.)—such as the 10 plagues and the crossing 
of the Red Sea—are a source of continual controversy between the rationalistic and the 
supranaturalistic schools of biblical criticism; but the fact of an exodus would be dis- 
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puted only by the wildest skepticism. The entire history of the people is pervaded by 
the memory of this grand event, upon which, as it were, their whole national existence 
is based; it inspires their poetry and consecrates their religion; and the passover, with 
all its ceremonials and mementoes, was instituted expressly to remind them of that 
wondrous night of sudden liberation; while the feast of tabernacles was to recall to 
the memory of the latest generations the wanderings through the desert; and pentecost, 
the act of the legislation on Sinai. Whether, however, during the time of their stay in 
Egypt, the 70 “ souls’’ could have increased to 600,000 adult men, or, including wives 
and children, to between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 souls, is a point to be determined rather 
by physiologists than by theologians. 

The wandering in the wilderness of the Sinaitic peninsula is said to have lasted 40 
years, though a record of the events of two years only has been preserved. These, 
however, are obviously the most important, as they contain an elaborate account of the 
giving of the law (Exod. xix. et seg.), which is represented as a direct revelation made 
to Moses by Jehovah himself, who descended upon Mt. Sinai in fire, amid the roar of 
thunders and the quaking of hills. The antiquity, however, of the priestly or ecclesias- 
tical portions of the Pentateuch is keenly disputed by many modern scholars of the high- 
est reputation, who endeavor to show the probability of such passages having been com- 
posed and inserted subsequent to the great organization of the priesthood by David; 
and in proof of this, point, among other evidences, to the Book of Judges (q.v.), which 
narrates the history of the Hebrews for 300 years after the conquest of Canaan, and 
which yet contains scarcely a single trace of the existence of a religious institution 
among them. Yet it is allowed almost on all hands that the foundations, at least, of 
the Jewish theocracy, and probably also a large part of the superstructure, were the 
direct work of Moses himself. This view, of course, does not interfere with the theory 
of a later composition of the Pentateuch (q.v.), in its present shape and its successive 
redactions and enlargements. 

The ‘‘ land of promise’ became theirs at last (about 1230 B.c.), under Joshua (q.v.), 
the successor of Moses. ‘Tribe after tribe was swept from its ancient territory, and for 
the most part either annihilated or forced to flee. Yet the whole bulk of the native 
inhabitants was not extirpated or wholly expelled, nor even subdued, till a much later 
period; a circumstance fraught indeed with the most disastrous consequences to the new 
commonwealth. The conntry was now divided among the tribes. The magnificent 
pastoral region to the e. of the Jordan had before been chosen by the tribes of Reuben, 
Gad, and the half-tribe of Manasseh at an early period, because they ‘‘ had a very great 
multitude of cattle’ (Numb. xxxii. 1); but they now for the first time entered on posses- 
sion of it. The land w. of the Jordan was parceled out to the remaining—Judah, 
Simeon, Dan, Benjamin, Ephraim, the second half-tribe of Manasseh, Issachar, Zebulon, 
Naphtali, and Asher. The tribe of Levi received, instead of a province, 48 cities scattered 
throughout Canaan and the tenth part of the fruits of the field, and were allowed gener- 
ay to settle individually throughout the land where they chose (LEVITEs, PriEsts, HieH 

RIESTS). 

After the death of Joshua (about 1150 B.c.), the want of a chief to the young state 
became sadly palpable. Little regard was paid to the ‘‘ Mosaic” institutions; the single 
tribes pursued their own individual interests; intermarriages with the idolatrous natives 
weakened the bond of union still further; and the next consequence was that the tribes 
were singly subdued by the surrounding nations. At this juncture there arose 
at intervals valiant men and women—shofetim—judges, who liberated the people 
from their oppressors, the Moabites, Philistines, Ammonities, Amaiekites, etc. Fifteen 
of those are named, some of whom appear to have been contemporary with each other, 
and to have exercised authority in different parts of the country. This period cen- 
stitutes the ‘‘heroic” age of Hebrew history. Among these judges, the prophetess 
Deborah (q.v.), Gideon (q.v.), Jephthah (q.v.), the herculean Samson (q.v.), and the 
prophet Samuel (q.v.), are especially notable; the last mentioned was, in every sense of 
the word, the greatest Hebrew that had as yet appeared since the days of Moses. With 
him begins a new and higher stage in the development of the national character, chiefly 
through the instrumentality of the priestly order, whose spiritual, for the most part well- 
directed and humanizing, influence was by him first exalted and most distinctly brought 
to bear upon the commonwealth. Samuel, the first of the prophets, was also the last of 
the republican chiefs of the confederate tribes. Wearied of their intestine feuds, harassed 
by the incursions of their predatory neighbors, chiefly, however, goaded by the character- 
istic desire ‘‘to be like all the other nations” (1 Sam. viii. 5), the people compelled him, 
when he had become ‘‘ old and gray-headed” (1 Sam. xii. 2)—while the behavior of his 
sons, whom he had made judges, unfitted them to be his successors—to choose for them a 
king (1000 B.c.). 

The first who exercised regal authority was Saul (q.v.), the Benjamite. But though 
a distinguished warrior and a man of royal presence, he appears not to have possessed 
the mind of a statesman; and his willfulness, and the paroxysms of insanity, brought on: 
chiefly, as it would seem, by the openly-expressed dissatisfaction of Samuel, finally 
alienated from him many of the bravest and best of his subjects. After his death on Mt. 
Gilboa, David (q.v.), his son-in-law, was proclaimed king. This monarch was by far 
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the greatest that ever sat on the throne of Israel. He ruled, as is commonly computed, 
985-955 B.c. His reign, and that of his equally famous son, Solomon (q.v.), are 
regarded as the golden time of Hebrew history: the remaining aborigines of Canaan and 
its borders—viz., the Philistines, Edomites, Amalekites, Moabites, etc., were thoroughly 
subdued; the boundaries of the Hebrew kingdom were extended as far as the Euphrates 
and the Red sea; Jerusalem was captured by escalade, and made the capital of the con- 
queror; the priesthood was reorganized on a splendid scale; the arts of poetry, music, 
and architecture were cultivated; schools of prophecy (first established, probably, by 
Samuel) began to flourish; a magnificent temple for the worship of Jehovah was built 
in the capital; and commercial intercourse was carried on with Phenicia, Arabia, 

Egypt, with India and Ceylon, and perhaps with even Sumatra, Java, and the Spice 
islands. But there was a canker at the root of all this prosperity. The enormous and 
~ wasteful expenditure of Solomon forced him to lay heavy taxes on the people. His 
wealth did not enrich them; it rather made them poorer; and although gifted with tran- 
~ scendent wisdom and the most brilliant mental powers, towards the end of his life he 
presents the sad spectacle of a common eastern despot, voluptuous, idolatrous, occasion- 
ally even cruel, and his reign (955-925 B.c.) cannot but be regarded, both politically and 
financially, as a splendid failure. After his death (925), the Hebrew monarchy, in which 
the germs of dissension—chiefly jealousy against the influence of Judah—had been 
silently growing up for many a year, split under Rehoboam into two sections (925 B.c.); 

the kingdom of Judah, under Rehoboam, son of Solomon; and the kingdom of Israel 

under Jeroboam the Ephraimite. The former of these countries comprised the two 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin, together, probably, with some Danite and Simeonite 
cities; the latter, the remaining 10. After 19 kings, of different dynasties, among whom 
Jeroboam, Ahab, Joram, Jeroboam II., Pekah may be mentioned, had reigned in Israel, 
few of whom succeeded to the throne otherwise than by the murder of their predecessors, 
the country was finally conquered by Salmanassar, king of Assyria; its sovereign, 
Hoshea, thrown into prison; the mass of the people carried away captive (722 B.C.) into 
the far east, the mountainous regions of Media, and their place supplied by Assyrian 
colonists, brought from Babylon, Persia, Shushan, Elam, and other places by Asnappar. 
These, mingling and intermarrying with the remnant of the Israelites, formed the mixed 
people called Samaritans. See Samarra, Among the 20 kings of the house of David 
who ruled over Judah, Jehoshaphat, Uzziah, Hezekiah, and Josiah distinguished them- 
selves both by their abilities as rulers, and by their zeal for the worship of Jehovah. 
Yet even they were, for the most part, unable to stay the idolatrous practices of the 
people, against which the prophets’ voices even could not prevail. Other kings were, 
for the most part, more or less unfaithful themselves to the religion of their fathers, and, 
unable to withstand the power of the Egyptians, Assyrians, and Babylonians, to each of 
whom they in turn became tributary, until at last Nebuchadnezzar stormed Jerusalem 
(586 B.c.), plundered and burned the temple, put out the eyes of king Zedekiah, and 
carried off the most illustrious and wealthy of the inhabitants prisoners to Babylon. The 
Israelites, who had been exiled 136 years before the inhabitants of Judah, never returned. 
What became of them has always been, and we presume will always remain, matter of 
vaguest speculation, See BABYLONISH CAPTIVITY, 

All that we know of the condition of the Hebrews during the captivity, relates 
exclusively to the inhabitants of the kingdom of Judah. And so mild, especially during 
the later years, was the treatment which they received in the Babylonian empire, that 
when liberty was announced to the whole body of the captives, only the lowest of the 
low returned, together with the Levites and priests. The book of Esther likewise bears 
testimony to the great numbers that had remained scattered over the vast empire. 

The influence of this exile, however, was of a most striking and lasting nature. 
Babylon henceforth became and remained, up to about 1000 a.p., the ‘“‘second land of 
Israel”—in many respects even more highly prized than Palestine. To this brief period 
of the captivity must be traced many of the most important institutions of the synagogue 
in its wider sense. Common religious meetings, with prayer, were established; many of 
the Mosaic laws were re-enforced in their primitive rigor; and the body of the “ oral 
law” began to shape itself, however rudely, then and there. Besides, there began to 
grow up and unfold itself the belief in a Messiah, a deliverer, one who should redeem 
the people from their bondage. The writer of the last 27 chapters of Isaiah, who is 
usualiy called by modern scholars the ‘‘ Younger Isaiah,” is held to belong to this period, 
and expresses in glowing language the hopes of the exiles; no less do many of the 
psalms belong to this time. ‘‘From this period, likewise, the immortality of the soul 
and the belief in another life appear more distinctly in the popular creed, in which, if 
they had existed at all, they had been obscured by the more immediate hopes and appre- 
hensions of temporal rewards and punishments revealed in the law. But in the writings 
of the Babylonian prophets, in the vision of dry bones by Ezekiel, and in the last chap- 
ter of Daniel, these doctrines assume 2 more important place ; and from the later books, 
which are usually called the Apocrypha, we see that these opinions entered fully into 
the general belief. In other respects, particularly in their notions of angels, who now ap- 
pear under particular names, and forming a sort of hierarchy, Jewish opinions acquired 
a new and peculiar coloring from their intercourse with the Babylonians ”’ (dean Mil- 
man’s History of the Jews, Lond. 1829, vol. ii. pp. 18, 14). Compare articles DEMONS 
and DEVIL. 
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The exile is generally computed to have lasted 70 years. ‘This is not strictly correct; 
it lasted 70 years if reckoned from the appearance of Nebuchadnezzar in anterior Asia 
(606), but anly 52, counting from the destruction of Jerusalem. When Cyrus, the 
Persian king, had everthrown the Babylonian kingdom (538 B.c.), the condition of the 
Hebrews improved considerably. The new monarch must have felt that he could rely 
on them, as being really strangers in the lang, and necessarily more or less _ hostile to 
their conquerors, the Babylonians. Cyrus was prevailed upon to issue an edict permit- 
ting the exiles to return home. A minute account of the circumstances attending this 
joyous event is given in the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. Upwards of 40,000 persons, 
including 4 of the 24 courses of priests, set out under the leadership of Zerubbabel, a 
descendant of their old kings. 

Notwithstanding the many and harassing obstacles raised by the Samaritans, the 
_ mixed people of Assyrians and Israelites, against whom the scrupulous exiles enter- 
- tained strong religious and national objections, the rebuilding of the ‘‘ temple of the 
Lord” was at last commenced in the first year of Darius, and in the sixth year of his 
reign it was finally completed. [Hagoat; ZECHARIAH.|] The waste cities were like- 
wise rebuilt and repeopled. During the long reign of Darius the Jews were blessed 
with a high degree of material prosperity. Under his successor, Xerxes, probably 
eccurred the incidents recorded in the Book of Esther. In the seventh year of Arta- 
xerxes, the successor of Xerxes, Ezra the priest, invested with high powers, and accom- 
panied with a great retinue of his professional brethren, headed a second migration. 
Thirteen years later, during the reign of the same monarch, Nehemiah, his cup-bearer, 
but a man of Jewish family, was ordered to proceed to Jerusalem, and, aided by Ezra 
and others, succeeded in secretly fortifying the city, notwithstanding tlie continuous 
opposition from Samaritans, Ammonites, and Arabians. The strictest observance of 
the ‘‘ written law,” even of those of its parts which had been for some reason or other 
disregarded, was now rigorously enforced, and many ‘‘ oral ordinances” were put into 
practice, which do not seem to have been much heard of previously. The supreme 
spiritual authority was vested in a society of pious and pre-eminently learned men, 
founded by Ezra, out of which grew the ‘* great synagogue,’’ of whose existence, how- 
ever, modern scholars see reason to doubt. The compilation and transcription of the 
sacred records began, periodical public readings and expoundings of the law were in- 
stituted, and the vast targumic as well as the so-called rabbinical literature, generally 
dates—in its earliest beginnings—from this point. During the life of Nehemiah the 
breach between the Jews and Samaritans became final, by the erection on Mt. Geriziim 
(near Samaria) of a rival temple to that at Jerusalem, and the creation of a rival priest- 
hood. For more than a hundred years the Jews lived quietly under the Persian yoke, 
too insignificant to excite any attention from the Greeks, then in the full meridian of 
their political and literary greatness. 

Alexander the Great, on his way to conquer the whole east, did not deem it necessary 
to storm Jerusalem. The inhabitants submitted, and he even deigned to have sacrifices 
offered on his behalf to the national god of his new subjects, a great number of whom, 
and of Samaritans, he carried away to Egypt (where Jews were supposed to have emi- 
grated as early as thetime of the last kings of Judah, and later under Artaxerxes Ochus), 
and peopled a third of his newly-founded city Alexandria with his Jewish captives. 
After him, Ptolemy the son of Lagos, surnamed Soter, one of Alexander’s generals, who 
had become king of Egypt, invaded Syria, took Jerusalem (801 B.c.), and carried off 
100,000 of its inhabitants, whom he forced to settle chiefly in Alexandria and Cyrene. 
The Egyptian (Alexandrian) ‘‘ dispersion” (Golah)—destined to be of vastest importance 
in the development of Judaism and Christianity—gradually spread over the whole 
country, from the Libyan desert in the n., tc the boundaries of Ethiopia in the s., over 
the Cyrenaica and part of Libya, and along the borders of the African coasts to the 
Mediterranean. They enjoyed equal rights with their fellow-subjects, both Egyptian 
and Greek, and were admitted to the highest dignities and offices: so that many further 
immigrants followed of their own free-will. The free development which was allowed 
them enabled them to reach, under Greek auspices, the highest eminence in science and 
art. In Greek strategy and Greek statesmanship, Greek learning and Greek refinement, 
they were ready and brilliant disciples; even their artisans and workmen were sent for 
by distant countries. From the number of Judeo-Greek fragments, historical, didactic, 
epic, etc. (by Demetrios, Malchos, Eupolemos, Artapan, Aristzeos, Jason, Ezechielos, 
Philo, Theodot, etc.), which have survived, we may easily conclude what an immense 
literature must have sprung up here within a few centuries in the midst of the Judeo- 
Egyptian community. To this is owing, likewise, the Greek translation of the Bible, 
known as the Septuagint (q.v.), which, in its turn, while it estranged the people more 
and more from the language of their fathers, the Hebrew, gave rise to a vast pseudo- 
epigraphical and apocryphal literature (Orphica, Sibyllines, Pseudophoclea; poems by 
Linus, Homer, Hesiod; additions to Esther, Ezra, the Maccabees, Book of Wisdom, 
Baruch, Jeremiah, Susannah, etc., the greater part of which, however, was written in 
Hebrew), not to mention the peculiar Greco-Jewish philosophy, which sprang from a 
mixture of Hellenism and Orientalism, of which we have spoken at some length in the 
article GNOSTICS. 
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For a hundred years Judea herself remained under Egyptian rule. During the reigns 
of the first three Ptolemies, Soter, Philadelphus, and Euergetes, it prospered, but after 
the accession of Ptolemy Philopater, a change for the worse came over the fortunes of 
the Jews. Their fate became harder still under his son, Antiochus Epiphanes, or Epi- 
manes (the madman). With every means a cruel and foolhardy policy could devise, this 
king outraged the religious feelings of the nation, and endeavored to tear out every root 
of the sacred creed. At different periods he sent his generals to Jerusalem to pillage 
and burn, and to force the Jews into the Greek religion. The temple at Jerusalem was 
finally dedicated to Jupiter Olympius; idol altars were built in every village, and the 
people forced to offer swine daily. Some yielded, many fled, the greater part preferred 
martyrdom in some shape or other. 

At this juncture the heroic family of Matathia, a priest of the house of the Asmo- 
neans, rose, together with a few patriots, against the immense power of the Syrians. 
The national cause quickly gathered strength, and after the death of Matathia (166), 
Judas Maccabeeus (q.v.) led the national hosts to victory against the Syrians. After his 
death (161 B.c.), his brothers Jonathan and Simon completed the work of deliverance, 
and reinstituted the Sanhedrin (145 B.c.). During their rule, alliances were twice 
formed with the Romans, and the country once more began to prosper. Under Simon 
more especially, Syrian rule became a mere shadow: his was an almost absolute power; 
so much so, that in the year 170 of the Seleucidian era (142 B.c.), a new Jewish era was 
commenced, and public documents bore date, ‘‘In the first year of Simon, high-priest 
and chief of the Jews.” Simon’s son, John Hyrcanus, after a brief period of vassalage 
to the Syrians, extended his authority over Samaria, Galilee, and Idumea—his grand 
triumph, in the eyes of his countrymen, being the destruction of the Samaritan temple 
on Mt. Gerizim (129 B.c.); but in reality his most surprising success was the subjugation 
of the Idumeans, and their conversion to the Jewish religion. His son, Aristobulus, 
added Iturea—a district at the base of the Anti-Libanus—to his dominions, but died, 
after a short reign, of remorse for the murder of his mother, Salome Alexandra, to 
whom the secular dominion had been bequeathed by Hyrcanus, but whom Aristobulus 
had cast into prison, and caused there to die of hunger. The son who succeeded him 
was Alexander Janneus. Constantly fighting, and generally beaten, this king yet, 
strange to say, contrived to enlarge his territories; restless and enterprising as he was 
cruel and sanguinary, he gave his opponents no rest, and his opponents were all his 
neighbors in turn, excepting Cleopatra, queen of Egypt. Attached to the Sadducees 
(q.v.), like his father, and probably something of a pagan, he was disliked by the mass 
of his countrymen, and a civil war of six years’ duration ensued. After a brief period 
of peace, he died (78 B.c.), recommending, however, his wife, Alexandra, to throw her- 
self into the arms of the very party who had thwarted him all his life, the Pharisees 
(q.v.), as the best way of retaining her authority. This she did; and governed, on the 
whole, prudently for nine years. The Pharisaic party, however, abused the power 
which fell into their hands, and a reaction took place. Aristobulus, youngest son of the 
queen, and a prince of great spirit, placed himself at the head of the movement, marched 
to Jerusalem, took possession of the city, and ejected his elder brother, Hyrcanus II., 
from the sovereignty. Afterwards, however, the latter, at the instigation of Antipater, 
the Idumean, and father of Herod the great, fled to Aretas, king of northern Arabia, 
who was induced, by the promise of a cession of the territory which had been acquired 
by Alexander Jannzeus, to take up arms on his behalf. This led to the interference of 
the Romans, who were then fighting both in Syria and Armenia. After several vicissi- 
tudes, Jerusalem was captured (63 B.c.) by Pompey, who had decided in favor of Hyr- 
canus, and Judsea made dependent on the Roman province of Syria, and Hyrcanus 
appointed ethnarch and high-priest. Aristobulus, however, with his two sons, Alexander 
and Antigonus, and two daughters, were carried captive to Rome. 

In 64 B.c., Licinius Crassus plundered the temple which Pompey had piously spared; 
his ill-gotten gains are said to have amounted to £2,000,000. He fell shortly afterwards 
in the war against the Parthians, and his companion, Cassius Longius, succeeded in 
completely routing Aristobul’s army. 

Meanwhile, the war between Cesar and Pompey broke out. In Syria, the partisans 
of the latter were numerous, and contrived to poison Aristobulus, and execute his son 
Alexander, who were Cxsareans (49 B.c.). After the death of Pompey, however, things 
changed; and Hyrcanus, or rather Antipater the Idumean (who was both his minister 
and master), saw the necessity of securing the favor of Cesar. With Hyrcanus II. 
ended the line of Asmonean princes: they exercised (nominally) supreme authority both 
in the civil and religious affairs of Palestine, i.e., they were both sovereigns and high- 
priests; but, as we have already indicated, the real religious authority had passed into 
the hands of the priesthood, and especially of the Sanhedrin (q.v.). The Jduwmean 
dynasty, which succeeded the Asmonean, virtually commenced with Antipater, who 
prevailed on Cesar to restrict Hyrcanus to the high-priesthood, and obtained for him- 
self the office of procurator of Judza, while his eldest son Phazael was appointed gov- 
ernor of Jerusalem, and his younger son Herod governor of Galilee. The Jewish or 
national party took the alarm at this sudden increase of Idumean power; strife ensued; 
and ultimately Antipater perished by poison; but Herod, by the assistance of the 
Romans, finally entered Jerusalem in triumph (87 B.c.), caused Antigonus, the last male 
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representative of the Asmonean line, and his most dangerous enemy, to be put to death, 
and commenced the difficult task of governing a people who were growing more and 
more unruly every day. The political events which occurred during the government of 
the Herods are briefly touched upon under the heads Herod (q.v.), Agrippa (q.v.), and 
Antipater (q.v.). 

After Herod’s death (8 B.c.), Archelaus, one of his sons, ruled Judzea and Samaria; 
but his arbitrariness, and still more his constant attacks upon religion, made him hateful 
to the people; and Augustus, listening to their just complaints, deprived him of his 
power, and banished him to Vienne (6 A.D.). Judea was now thrown together with 
Syria, and was ruled by Roman governors. . 

In the year 38 A.D., the emperor Caligula issued an edict ordering divine honors to 
be paid to himself. Everywhere throughout the Roman dominions the Jews refused to 
obey. At Alexandria a frightful massacre took place, and for a moment it seemed 
as if the whole of the inhabitants of Judea, too, were doomed to perish; but Herod 
Agrippa I. (q.v.), tetrarch of northern Palestine, and a friend of Caligula dissuaded the 
emperor from carrying out his barbarous design. About the same time, the Babylonian 
Jews became involved in a quarrel with the Parthians, and were slaughtered in vast 
numbers. The accession of Claudius, on the assassination of Caligula, seemed, how- 
ever, the dawn of a brighter day for them. Herod Agrippa, a loyal friend and favorite 
of the new emperor, obtained anew the dominion over all the parts once ruled by his. 
grandfather Herod, and many privileges were through his influence granted to his Jew- 
ish subjects, and even to foreign Jews. They received the rights of Roman citizenship 
(41 a.p.), and Herod even tried to conciliate their religious prejudices by the strictness 
with which he observed their law (a circumstance, we may say, in passing, that will 
account for his persecution of the Christians); yet the national party remained malcon- 
tent, and in an almost permanent state of mutiny. After the death of Herod Agrippa 
I. (his son being but a youth of seventeen) the country was again subjected to Roman 
governors. The confusion soon became indescribable. The whole land was overrun 
with robbers and assassins, some of whom professed to be animated by religious motives 
(such as the Sicarii), while others were mere ruffianly freebooters and cut-throats; the 
antipathy between Jews and Samaritans waxed fiercer and fiercer, and the latter waylaid 
and murdered the orthodox Galileans as they went up to worship at Jerusalem; all sorts 
of impostors, fanatics, and pretenders to magic made their appearance; the priesthood 
was riven by dissensions; the hatred between the populace and the Roman soldiery 
(mostly of Greeco-Syrian origin), and under the commands of cruel procurators, such as. 
Albinius and Gessius Florus, increased; frightful portents (according to Josephus) 
appeared in the heavens, until, in 66 A.D., in spite of all the precautionary efforts taken 
by Agrippa, the party of Zealots, i.e., the Sicarii or Assassins, burst into open rebellion, 
which, after a horrible carnage (Josephus calculates the number killed at 1,356,460), was. 
terminated (70 A.D.) by the conquest of Jerusalem by Titus, the destruction of the tem- 
ple, and the massacre and banishment of hundreds of thousands of the unhappy people, 
who were scattered among their brethren in all parts of the world. The defense of 
Jerusalem (as narrated by Josephus) is one of the most magnificent and melancholy 
examples of mingled heroism and insanity that the world affords. Still, very consider- 
able numbers were allowed to remain in their native country, and for the next thirty 
years, although both hated and treated with rigor, they appear, on the whole, to have 
flourished. The emperor Nerva was as lenient to them as to the rest of his subjects; 
but as soon as they had attained some measure of political vitality, their turbulent and 
fanatical spirit broke out anew. Their last attempts to throw off the Roman yoke, at 
Cyrene (115 a.p.), Cyprus (116 4.pD.), Mesopotamia (118 A.pD.), and Palestine, under Bar- 
Cochba (q.v.), (180 A.D.), were defeated after enormous and almost incredible butchery. 
The suppression of Bar-Cochba’s insurrection (185 A.D.) marks the final desolation of 
Judea, and the dispersion of its inhabitants. Talmud and Midrash (especially Midrash 
Echa) appear to exhaust even eastern extravagance in describing what followed the cap- 
ture of Bither—the great stronghold of the Jews. The whole of Judea was made like a 
desert, about 985 towns and villages lay in ashes, 50 fortresses were razed to the ground: 
the name of Jerusalem itself was changed into ha Capitolina, and a heathen colony 
settled in the city, from entering which every Jew was strictly debarred. The hardships 
to which the unfortunate race were subjected were again alleviated in the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, whom the Jewish writers represent as secretly attached to their religion, 
and better times seemed in store for the homeless exiles. Alexander Severus also placed 
Abraham on the same divine level as he did Christ, and obtained from the grateful people 
the title of ‘‘ father of the synagogue.’’ Heliogabalus, among his many senseless whims, 
patronized various Jewish practices, such as circumcision and abstinence from swine’s 
flesh; and, generally speaking, from the close of the 2d c. till the establishment of Chris- 
tianity under Constantine (830 A.p.), when their hopes were once more dashed to the 
ground, the Jews of the Roman empire appear to have thriven astonishingly. In this 
period falls the redaction of the chief code and basis of the ‘‘ Oral Law,”’ the Mishna 
(q.v.) completed by Jehuda Hanassi (the prince), or Hakkadosh (the saint), president of 
the great school at Tiberias (150-210) — upon which code were grafted subsequently the 
two gigantic commentaries or complements, the Palestinian and the Babylonian Gemaras 
(q.v.). The Babylonian’ Jews were even more fortunate than their western brethren, 
though they did not perhaps attain the meridian of their prosperity till the revival of 
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the Persian, on the downfall of the Parthian, empire. Their leader was called ‘‘'The 
Prince of the Captivity’ (Resh Geluth7), and was chosen from among those held to be 
descended from the house of David. He lived in great splendor, assumed among his 
own people the style of a monarch (though extremely submissive to the Parthian or 
Persian ruler), had a bodyguard, counselors, cup-bearers, etc.; his subjects were, many 
of them, at least, extremely wealthy, and pursued all sorts of industrial occupations. 
They were merchants, bankers, artisans, husbandmen, and shepherds; and in particu- 
lar had the reputation of being the best weavers of the then famous Babylonian gar- 
ments. In fact, his government was quite an idmperiwm in imperio, and possessed a 
thoroughly sacerdotal, or at least theocratic character. The reputation for learning of the 
Babylonian schools, Nehardea, Sura, and Pumbeditha, was very great. What was their 
condition at this time further east we cannot tell, but it seems possible that they had 
obtaine! a footing in China at quite an early date. They were first discovered by the 
Jesuit missionaries of the 17th century. They did not appear ever to have heard of 
Christ, but they possessed the book of Ezra, and retained, on the whole, a very decided 
nationalism of creed and character. From their language, it was inferred that they had 
come originally from Persia. At one time, they would appear to have been highly 
honored in China, and to have held the highest civil and military offices; but the de- 
struction of their synagogue at Kai-fang-fu (1850) left them without a home, and they 
have become merged into the surrounding population. 

Reverting to Europe the ascendency of Christianity, as we have already said, was 
baneful to the Jews. Imperial edicts and ecclesiastical decrees vied with each other in 
the rigor of their intolerance towards this unhappy people. They were prohibited 
from making converts, from invoking (in Spain at least) the divine blessing on the 
country, from marrying Christian women or holding Christian slaves; they were bur- 
dened with heavy taxes; yet no persecution apparently could destroy the immortal race. 
About this time they are found in large numbers in Illyria, Italy, Spain, Minorca, Gaul, 
and the Roman towns on the Rhine; they are agriculturists, traders, and artisans; they 
hold land; their services, in fact, cannot be dispensed with; Constantine, during whose 
reign a fierce revolution, incited by his co-regent, Gallus, broke out among the Arians 
and Jews (353), terms them, in a public document, ‘‘that most hateful of all people;” 
yet in spite of this, they fill important civil and military situations, have special courts 
of justice, and exercise the influence that springs from the possession of wealth and 
knowledge. The brief rule of Julian the apostate even shed a momentary gleam of 
splendor over their destinies, and the transport which they manifested on obtaining his 
permission to rebuild the temple at Jerusalem, is one of the most sublime spectacles in 
their history. The death of this emperor, however, frustrated their labors, and the 
rapid increase of ecclesiastical power was, of course, hurtful to them in a variety of 
ways, although the emperors now began, in the decline of their authority, to protect 
them as far as they could. In 418 a.p. they were excluded from the military service; 
and in 429 A.D. the patriarchate at Tiberias was abolished. After the fall of the West 
Roman empire their fortunes were different in different countries. In Italy, Sicily, and 
Sardinia they were for a time almost unmolested; in the Byzantine empire they suf- 
fered many oppressions; while in the 6th and 7th c., the Franks and Spanish Visigoths 
inflicted on them frightful persecutions, 
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Arabia. Their influence was great, not only in the north, where several tribes had gone 
over to their faith (Aus, Chadhraj), but especially in the s.w. kingdom of Yemen, 
among the Sabeans. About the year300 A.D., Judaism seems to have become a power 
here. But in 360 the Ethiopic king Aizanas, spurred on by Rome, conquered Sabea and 
Himyaris, which were held until 378, when Jewish influence became once more para- 
mount. About 465 we find a Jewish king, Dhu Nuwas, on the throne. Christianity, 
however, had been introduced into Sabea in the fourth century; and in 526 the Ethi- 
opians, under the viceroy Abraha, deposed Dhu Nuwas, and gave the Christian religion 
a firmer hold ins. Arabia. At first Jewish tribes around Mecca and Medina entertained 
opinions favorable to Mohammed as an Arabian chief, but when Islam began to threaten 
their own faith, and even existence, they rose in arms against its founder. Mohammed 
proved the stronger: he subdued the Chaibar tribes in 627 A.D., and the Arabian Jews 
were finally dispossessed of their territories, and removed to Syria and Mesopotamia. 
The spread of Mohammedanism through Asiatic Turkey, Persia, Egypt, Africa, and the 
s. of Spain was, nevertheless, on the whole advantageous to the Jews. Excepting acci- 
dental persecutions, such as those in Mauritania (790 A.D.) and in Egypt (1010 A.D.), they 
enjoyed, under the caliphs and Arabian princes, comparative peace. In Moorish Spain 
their numbers greatly increased, and they became famous for their learning as well as 
for trade. They were counselors, secretaries, astrologers, or physicians to the Moorish 
rulers; and this period may well be considered the golden age of Jewish literature. 
Poets, orators, philosophers of highest eminence arose, and not isolated, but in consid- 
erable numbers; and it is a well-established fact that to them is chiefly due—through the 
Arab medium—the preservation and subsequent spreading of ancient classical literature, 
more especially philosophy, in Europe. There are some medical works belonging to an- 
cient Greece even now extant only in their Arabic translations, the originals being prob- 
ably lost forever. Different from their fate under Moslem rule was that which they had 
to endure in Christendom about this period. Only few and far between were those Chris- 
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tian monarchs who rose above the barbarism of the churches. About the beginning of 
the 11th c. the Byzantine emperor, Basil II., renewed the persecution ; from quite different 
causes the same thing had already begun in Babylonia, where the caliphate had passed 
into the hands of rulers hostile to the Jews; and before the close of the 11th ec. the Prince 
of the Captivity had perished on the scaffold, the schools were closed, the best of the com- 
munity had fled to Spain, and those that remained were reduced to an abject condition 
from which they have never risen. In Italy their position was made tolerable by consider- 
able pecuniary sacrifices. Here and there, at intervals, a spirit of Christian intolerance 
might break out, but they enjoyed for the most part the protection of the popes. 

More favorable was their lot during the 8th and 9th centuries in France, especially 
in Paris, Lyons, Languedoc, and Provence. At the court of Lowis le Débonnaire they 
were actually all-powerful. After 877 A.D., however, when the weak Carlovingians had 
begun to rule, and the church was advancing with imperious strides, a melancholy 
change ensued—kings, bishops, feudal barons, and even the municipalities, all joined in 
a carnival of persecution. From the 11th to the 14th c. their history is a successive 
series of massacres. All manner of wild stories were circulated against them; it was said 
that they were wont to steal the host, and to contemptuously stick it through and through; 
to inveigle Christian children into their houses, and murder them; to poison wells, etc. 
They were also hated for their excessive usury, though there can be no doubt that 
more blame is attachable to those whose tyranny, by depriving them of the right to pos- 
sess land, had compressed their activity into the narrower channels of traffic. Occa- 
sionally, however, their debtors, high and low, had recourse to what they called Christian 
religion as a very easy means of getting rid of their obligations. ‘Thus, Philippe Au- 
guste (1180) under whose rule the Jews seem to have held mortgages of enormous value 
on the estates of church and state dignitaries, simply confiscated the debts due to them, 
forced them to surrender the pledges in their possession, seized their goods, and ban- 
ished them from France; but the decree appears to have taken effect chiefly in the n.; 
yet in less than 20 years the same proud but wasteful monarch was glad to let them 
come back and take up their abode in Paris. Louis [X., who was a very pious prince, 
among other religious acts, canceled a third of the claims which the Jews had against 
his subjects, ‘‘ for the benefit of his soul.’’ An edict was also issued for the seizure and 
destruction of their sacred books; and we are told that, at Paris (1242), 24 carts filled 
with copies of the Z'almud, ete., were consigned to the flames. In the reign of Philippe 
the Fair they were again expelled from France (1306 A.D.) with the usual accompani- 
ments of cruelty; but the state of the royal finances rendered it necessary, ten years 
later, under Louis X., to recall them; and they were allowed to enforce payment of the 
debts due to them, on condition that two-thirds of the whole should be given up to the 
king! Buta religious epidemic, known as the rising of the shepherds, having seized 
the common people in Languedoc and the central regions of France (1321 A.D.), they 
signalized themselves by horrible massacres of the detested race,—so horrible, indeed, 
that in one place, Verdun, on the Garonne, the Jews, in the madness of their agony, 
threw down their children to the Christian mob, from the tower in which they were 
gathered, hoping, but in vain, to appease the demoniacal fury of their assailants. In 
the following year the plague broke out, and the wildest crimes were laid to their charge. 
One shudders to read of what followed; in whole provinces every Jew was burned. dA¢ 
Chinon a deep ditch was dug, an enormous pile raised and 160 of both sexes burned together ! 
Yet Christianity never produced more resolute martyrs; as they sprung into the place 
of torment, they sang hymns as though they were going to a wedding. Finally, Sept. 
17, 1894, they were indefinitely banished from the middle of France. 

Their first appearance as traders in England dates from the period of the Saxons, 
They are mentioned in the ecclesiastical constitutions of Egbright, archbishop of York, 
740 A.D. The first real settlements were made under William the Conqueror, who with 
his son, William Rufus, favored them; the latter, on the occasion of a public debate 
between them and the Christians, even swore with humorous profanity that if the rab- 
bins beat the bishops, ‘‘ by the face of St. Luke ’’ he would turn a Jew himself. The 
same reckless monarch carried his contempt for the religious institutions of his king- 
dom so far that he actually farmed out the vacant bishoprics to the Jews; and at 
Oxford, even then a seat of learning, it has been surmised that they possessed three 
halls—Lombard hall, Moses hall, and Jacob hall, where Hebrew was taught to Chris- 
tians as well as to the youths of their own persuasion. As they grew in wealth they 
grew in unpopularity. On the day of the coronation of Richard the Lion Heart (1189 
A.D.), some foreign Jews, being perceived to witness the spectacle, from which their 
nation had been strictly excluded, a popular commotion against them broke out in 
London; their houses were pillaged and burned; and though sir Richard Glanville, the 
chief-justiciary of the realm, acting under the orders of the indignant king, partially 
succeeded in arresting the havoc, and even in bringing some of the mob to justice (three 
were hanged), yet the barbarous bigotry of priests and people prevented anything like 
just or salutary punishment. Similar scenes were witnessed at Norwich, Edmundsbury, 
Stamford, and York; in the last of these towns, most of the Jews preferred voluntary 
martyrdom (Kiddush Hashem) in the synagogue to forced baptism. When Richard re- 
turned from Palestine their prospects brightened a little; though still treated with great 
rigor, yet their lives and wealth were protected—for a consideration! John Lackland at 
first covered them with honor, but the popular and priestly hatred only became the 
stronger; and on a sudden, the vacillating and unprincipled king turned round on his 
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protégés, after they had accumulated great wealth, and imprisoned, maltreated, and 
plundered them in all parts of the country. Under Henry III. they were mulcted 
enormously. Accused of clipping the coin of the realm, they had as a penalty, to pay into 
the royal exchequer (1230 A.D.) a third of their movable property. The now exploded 
stories of the crucifixion of the Christian boys, William of Norwich (1144) and Hugh of 
Lincoln (1255), raised the populace against the Jews. The accession of Edward did not 
mitigate their misery; some efforts, indeed, were made to induce them to give up their 
profession of usury, as was also done in France and elsewhere during the same period, but 
the fact is, that they were so heavily taxed by the sovereigns or governments of Christen- 
dom, and at the same time debarred from almost every other trade or occupation—partly 
by special decrees, partly by the vulgar prejudice—that they could not afford to prose- 
cute ordinary avocations. The attempt made by the Dominican friars to convert them, 
of course, falled utterly; and in 1253 the Jews—no longer able to withstand the constant 
hardships to which they were subjected in person and property—begged of their own 
accord to be allowed to leave the country. Richard of Cornwall, however, persuaded 
them to stay. Ultimately, in 1290 a.p., they were driven from the shores of England, 
pursued by the execrations of the infuriated rabble, and leaving in the hands of the 
king all their property, debts, obligations, and mortgages. They emigrated for the most 
part to France and Germany. Their number is estimated at about 16,000. 

In Germany they were looked upon as the special property of the sovereign, who 
bought and sold them, and were designated his HKammerknechte (‘‘ chamber-servants’’), 
As already said, they made their appearance in that region almost as early as the time 
of Constantine. About the 8th c. they are found in all the Rhenish towns; in the 10th 
c., in Saxony and Bohemia; in the 11th, in Swabia, Franconia, and Vienna; and in the 
12th, in Brandenburg and Silesia. The same sort of treatment befell them in the empire 
as elsewhere; they had to pay all manner of iniquitous taxes—body-tax, capitation-tax, 
trade-taxes, coronation-tax, and to present a multitude of gifts, to mollify the avarice or sup. 
ply the necessities of emperors, princes, and barons. A raid against the Jew was a favorite 
pastime of a bankrupt noble in those days. The crusades kindled a spirit not in Ger- 
many only, however, but through all Christendom, hostile to the ‘‘enemies of Christ.” 
Treves, Metz, Cologne, Mainz, Worms, Spires, Strasburg, and other cities, were deluged 
with the blood of the ‘‘ unbelievers.” At such epochs, the passions of the populace and 
of the lower clergy could not be restrained. The word hep (said to be the initials of 
fHiervzolyma est perdita, Jerusalem is taken) throughout all the cities of the empire 
became the signal for massacre, and if an insensate monk sounded it along the streets, 
it threw the rabble into paroxysms of murderous rage. The Jews were expelled—after 
being plundered and maltreated—from Vienna (1196 a.p.), Mecklenburg (1225 A.D.), 
Breslau (1226 a.p.), Brandenburg (1248 a.n.). Frankfort (1241 a.p.), Munich (1285 a.p.), 
Nuremberg (1390 A.p.), Prague (1391 A.D.), and Regensburg (1476 A.p.). The “ Black 
Death,’’ in particular, occasioned a great and widespread persecution (1348-50 A.p.). 
They were murdered and burned by thousands, and many even sought death amidst 
the conflagrations of their synagogues. ‘The race almost disappeared from Germany ; 
only, however, to return, for their services were indispensable. Only here and there, 
however, they possessed the rights of citizens, or were allowed to hold unmovyable prop- 
erty; in general, they were permitted to prosecute only commerce and usury, and the 
law turned on them its harshest aspect. Repeatedly, too, the emperors gratified at once 
their piety and their greed by canceling their pecuniary claims. In many places, they 
were compelled to live in certain parts of the town, known as the Judengasse (Jews? 
streets) or ghetto. 

Switzerland, whither they came at a comparatively late period, commenced to perss: 
cute them about the middle of the 14th century. In the course of the 15th c. they were 
expelled from Schaffhausen, Ziirich, Geneva, Thurgau, and other places.—Their treat- 
ment was more humane in Poland and Lithuania. As early as 1264 A.D. they enjoyed 
in these countries certain important privileges. Favored by Casimir III. their numbers 
were swelled, after 1348 a.p., by fugitives from Germany and Switzerland.—Russia and 
Hungary, like most other countries of Christendom during the middle ages, received, 
persecuted, and banished them. 

In Spain the condition of the Jews was long highly favorable. The horrible perse 
cutions of the Gothic princes in the 6th and 7th centuries made it, of course, absolutely 
inevitable that the first gleam of a Moorish scimiter on the coast would turn them into 
allies of the invaders. During the whole of the brilliant period of Moorish rule in the 
Peninsula they enjoyed, indeed, what must have seemed to them, in comparison witn 
their common fate, a sort of elysian life. They were almost on terms of equality with 
their Mohammedan masters, rivaled them in civilization and letters, and probably sur- 
passed them in wealth. The Spanish Jews were consequently of a much higher type than 
their brethren in other parts of Europe. They were not reduced to the one degrading 
occupation of usury, though they followed that too; on the contrary, they were husband- 
men, landed proprietors, physicians, financial administrators, etc.; they enjoyed special 
privileges, and had courts of justice for themselves. Nor was this state of things con- 
fined to those portions of Spain under the sovereignty of the Moors: the Christian mon- 
archs of the north and middle gradually came to appreciate the value of their services, 
and we find them for a time protected and encouraged by the rulers of Aragon and Cas- 
tile. But the extravagance and consequent poverty of the nobles, as well as the increas- 
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ing power of the priesthood, ultimately brought about a disastrous change. ‘The 
estates of the nobles and (it is also believed) those attached to the cathedrals and churches, 
were in many cases mortgaged to the Jews; hence it was not difficult for ‘‘ conscience” 
to get up a persecution, when goaded to its ‘‘ duty” by the pressure of want and shame. 
Gradually, the Jews were deprived of the privilege of living where they pleased; their 
rights were diminished, and their taxes augmented. In Seville, Cordova, Toledo, Valen- 
cia, Catalonia, and the island of Majorca, outbursts of priestly and popular violence took 
place (1891-92 A.D.); immense numbers were murdered, and wholesale theft was per- 
petrated by the religious rabble. Escape was possible only through flight to Africa, 
or by accepting baptism at the point of the sword. The number of these enforced con- 
verts to Christianity is reckoned at 200,000. The fate of the Jews in Spain during the 
15th c., however, beggars description. Persecution, violent conversion, massacre, the 
tortures of the inquisition—we read of nothing but these! Thousands were burned alive. 
‘In one year, 280 were burned in Seville alone.” Sometimes the popes, und even the 
nobles, shuddered at the fiendish zeal of the inquisitors, and tried to mitigate it, but in 
vain. At length the hour of final horror came. In 1492 a.p. Ferdinand and Isabella 
issued an edict for the expulsion, within four months, of all who refused to become 
Christians, with the strict inhibition to take neither gold nor silver out of the country. 
The Jews offered an enormous sum for its revocation, and for a moment the sovereigns 
hesitated; but Torquemada, the Dominican inquisitor-general, dared to compare his 
royal master and mistress to Judas; they shrank from the awful accusation; and the 
ruin of the most industrious, the most thriving, the most peaceable, and the most learned 
of their subjects—and consequently of Spain herself—became irremediable. ‘This is 
perhaps the grandest and most melancholy hour in their modern history. It is consid- 
ered by themselves as great a calamity as the destruction of Jerusalem. 300,000 (some 
even give the numbers at 650,000 or 800,000) resolved to abandon the country, which a 
residence of seven centuries had made almost a second Judea to them. The incidents 
that marked their departure are heart-rending. Almost every land was shut against 
them. Some, however, ventured into France ; others into Italy, Turkey, and Morocco, in 
the last of which countries they suffered the most frightful privations. Of the 80,000 
who obtained an entrance into Portugal on payment of eight gold pennies a head, but 
only for eight months, to enable them to obtain means of departure to other countries, 
many lingered after the expiry of the appointed time, and the poorer were sold as slaves. 
In 1496 a.p. king Emanuel commanded them to quit his territories, but he at the same 
time issued a secret order that all Jewish children under 14 years of age should be torn 
from their mothers, retained in Portugal, and brought up as Christians. Agony drove 
the Jewish mothers into madness: they destroyed their children with their own hands, 
and threw them into wells and rivers, to prevent them from falling into the hands of 
their persecutors. The miseries of those who embraced Christianity, but who, for the 
most part, secretly adhered to their old faith (Onssim, Anussim—‘‘ yielding to violence, 
forced ones’’), were hardly less dreadful, and it was far on in the 17th c. before persecu- 
tion ceased. Autos-da-fé of suspected converts happened as late as 1766 in Portugal, and 
1812 in South America. 

The wanderers appear to have met with much better treatment in Italy and Turkey 
than anywhere else. During the 15th and 16th centuries they are to be found—except 
at intervals, when persecution applied its scourge—in almost every city of Italy; pursuing 
various kinds of traffic (nearly the whole trade of the Levant, for instance, was in their 
hands), but chiefly engaged in money-lending, in which they rivaled the great Lombard 
bankers. Abrabanel, perhaps the most eminent Jewish scholar and divine of his day, 
rose to be confidential adviser to the king of Naples. In Turkey they were held in 
higher estimation than the conquered Greeks; the latter were termed teshir (slaves), but 
the Jews, monsaphir (visitors); they were allowed to reopen their schools, to establish 
synagogues, and to settle in all the commercial towns of the Levant. 

The invention of printing, the revival of learning, and the reformation are generally 
asserted to have been beneficial to the Jews, but this can be regarded as true only ina 
certain sense. "When the Jews began to use the presses at their earliest stage for their 
own literature, sacred and otherwise, the emperor Maximilian was urged—chiefly by 
conyverts—to order all Hebrew writings to be committed to the flames; and but for the 
strenuous exertions of Reuchlin (q.v.), ignorance, treachery, and bigotry might have 
secured a despicable triumph. Luther, in the earlier part of his career, at least, looked 
with no unfavorable eye on the adoption of violent means for their conversion; and, on 
the other hand, we find at least one distinguished Roman Catholic, pope Sextus V., 
animated by a far more wise and kindly spirit towards them than any Protestant prince 
of his time. In 1588 he abolished all the persecuting statutes of his predecessors, allowed 
them to settle and trade in every city of his dominions, to enjoy the free exercise of their 
religion, and, in respect to the administration of justice and taxation, placed them on a 
footing with the rest of his subjects. That the reformation itself had nothing to do with 
subsequent ameliorations in the condition of the Jews, is only too plain from the fact 
that in many parts of Germany, Protestant as well as Catholic, their lot became actually 
harder than before. They were driven out of Bavaria (1553 a.D.), out of Brandenburg 
(1571 A.p.), and similar treatment befell them elsewhere. They also excited numerous 
popular tumults (as late even as 1819 A.p. in the city of Wiirzburg); and, in fact, 
during the whole of the 17th and the first part of the {8th c. the hardships inflicted 
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‘on them by the German governments positively became more and more grievous, What 
really caused the change in their favor was the great uprising of human reason that 
marked the middle of the 18th century. Among the writers who distinguished them- 
selves in Germany by pleading the cause of the Jews, we may specially mention Lessing 
(q.v.), Mendelssohn (q.v.), and Dohm. 

Holland, as we know, was one of the first countries in modern times to rise out of 
the barbarism of the middle ages. Its active, energetic, intelligent inhabitants appre- 
ciated the business qualifications of the Jews, and as early as 1593 A.p., permitted them 
to settle and trade, though they did not acquire the rights of citizenship till 1796 a.p. 
In England, the edict of Edward I. remained in force for more than 800 years; and the 
first attempt made by the Jews to obtain a legal recognition in that country was during 
the protectorate of Cromwell in 1655 a.p. Cromwell himself was favorable to their 
admission; so were the lawyers; but the nation generally, and particularly the emphati- 
cally religious portion of it, were strongly hostile to such a proceeding; and the weari- 
some, controversial jangling of the divines appointed to consider the question, prevented 
anything from being done till the reign of Charles II., who, standing much and fre- 
quently in need of their services, permitted them quietly to settle in the island. In 1723 
A.D. they were permitted to give evidence in courts of justice; in 1753 A.D. they obtained 
the right of naturalization. Since 1830 civic corporations, since 1833 the profession of 
advocates, and since 1845 the office of alderman and of lord-mayor have been opened to 
them. The last and crowning triumph of the principle of toleration was achieved in 
1858 by the admission of Jews into parliament. In the year 1885 Lord Rothschild took 
his seat as a member of the House of Lords. 

Some of the relics of that mighty host of exiles that left Spain and Portugal found 
their way into France, where they long lingered in a miserable condition. In 1550 a.p, 
they were received into Bayonne and Bordeaux; they were also to be found in consider. 
able numbers in Avignon, Lorraine, and Alsace. In 1784 the capitation-tax was abol. 
ished. In 1790, while the French revolution was still in its pristine vigor, and animated 
by a sincere humanitarianism, the Jews presented a petition to the national representa- 
tives claiming equal rights as citizens. Mirabeau was among their advocates, and their 
cause could not, therefore, be unsuccessful. From this time their technical designation 
in France has been Jsraelites. In 1806 the emperor Napoleon summoned a “Sanhedrin ” 
of Jews to meet at Paris, to whom a variety of questions were put, mainly with a view 
to test their fitness for being French citizens. Their answers were satisfactory, and they 
were allowed to reorganize their religious institutions in the most elaborate manner. 
Since then, no material change has taken place in the laws regarding them; and they are 
since then found not only in the highest offices of the civil administration—very fre- 
quently in the ministry (e.g., Crémieux, Goudchaux, Fould)—but they also fill some of 
the chief places in the army and navy. We may add here that their surpassing bravery 
in the field has been the subject of frequent remark, more especially since among the 
vices with which a brutal prejudice loved to brand them, in spite of all historical 
evidence, was also that of cowardice.—In Denmark, since 1814 a.p., they have been on 
a footing of equality as citizens with native Danes.—In Sweden they did not obtain 
admission till 1776 a.p., and then only into Stockholm and three other towns. Citizen- 
ship is still conferred as a favor.—Norway forbade them to touch its soil till 1860 a.p.— 
Admitted into Russia proper by Peter the great, they were expelled—to the number of 
35,000—by the empress Elizabeth in 1742. Readmitted by the empress Catharine IT., 
they were further protected by the emperor Alexander I., who in 1805 and 1809 issued 
decrees, insuring them full liberty of trade and commerce; but of the liberties which he 
conferred upon them they were deprived by the late emperor Nicholas. Since 1835 a 
scheme of gradual emancipation has been under contemplation, and was partially carried 
out by Nicholas I. and Alexander II. But the reaction under Alexander IIL., due to the 
influence of Pobedonotsef, Procurator of the Holy Synod (which reaction was both 
national and religious) was of the direst consequences to the Jews. From the year 1881 
and the promulgation of the Ignatiev law of 1882, the most restrictive measures have 
been simply piled up against them. They have been confined to one huge ghetto—the 
Pale of Settlement—and since 1891, the May laws have been applied with the utmost 
severity. The Jews have been forced out of all offices of trust and from nearly all the 
professions; restricted in the use of schools and universities, and have been forced to live 
in the direst poverty and neglect. Their only hope lies in conversion to the Orthodox 
faith or in emigration. The accession of Nicholas II. does not seem to have brought 
any change in their condition.—Poland, however, has become their principal residence. 
There they are more numerous than in any other part of the world. They owed their 
first humane reception in the 14th c. to the love which king Casimir the Great bore fora 
Jewish mistress. For many years the whole trade of the country was in their hands. 
During the 17th and the greater part of the 18th c., however, they were much persecuted, 
and sank into a state of great ignorance, and even poverty; but education—in spite of 
the severity and barbarism of Russian intolerance—has, since the French revolution, 
made progress among them.—Frederick the Great, king of Prussia, showed himself sin- 
gularly harsh towards the Jews; in fact, his legislation, it has been said, almost throws 
us back into the middle ages. All manner of iniquitous and ridiculous taxes were laid 
upon them; only acertain number were allowed to reside in the country, and these were 
prohibited both from the most honorable and the most lucrative employments. This 
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shameful state of matters was ended by the Prussian edict of toleration (1812 A.D.), by 
which Jews were placed almost in an equal position as citizens with other Prussians, 
Since then the tendency, on the whole, had been to enlarge their ‘‘ liberties ’’—until the 
revolution of 1848 finally gained them their full emancipation, although, owing to the 
subsequent reaction, it was slowly carried out. But afew years after the formation of 
the German empire, a new kind of anti-Jewish persecution took its rise there. It was 
named anti-Semitism; and from Germany it spread to Austria, Belgium, Switzerland 
and France. It was started as a political move, the promoters of which desired 
to discredit the liberals and socialists through the Jews. Nothing was spared by 
these agitators; and popular excesses against the Jews became the order of the day. 
The better part of the population, has, however, commenced to revolt against 
this revival of middle-age superstition.—In the smaller German states their full 
rights have likewise—gradually and grudgingly-—been conceded to them at last. The 
first German national assembly, held in Frankfort in 1848, contained many prominent 
Jewish members. Lasker, the leader of the national liberal party in the Reichstag of 
the new German empire, was a Jew.—In Austria, the emperor Joseph II. distinguished 
himself by passing an act of toleration, 1782 A.p. This act was extraordinarily liberal 
in its provisions for the Jews. Not till 1867, however (and even then under certain 
restrictions), did they acquire the right to possess land. The anti-Semitic agitation has 
been exceedingly strong in Austria; and attempts have been made (1890-1896) to re-enact 
former restrictive measures.—In Hungary and Transylvania they have long enjoyed 
important privileges, and have been protected by the nobility. Asa consequence, in the 
late Hungarian insurrection, they were patriotic to a man.—Spain began to tolerate them 
again in 1837 A.pD., and they can follow trade or agriculture like other Spaniards; but 
few Jews have as yet cared to venture back to a land that fills them with the most 
mournful recollections.— Portugal, where they enjoy no civic rights, has only a few 
German Jews.—Switzerland long treated them harshly, and only of late years have a 
few cantons taken a step in the right direction. 

In other countries their condition must be merely referred to. In Turkey they are 
very numerous, and have thriven in spite of the exactions of pashas, the insolence of 
janizaries, and the miseries of war. The communities in Constantinople, Adrianople, 
Saloniki, Smyrna, Aleppo, and Damascus, are considerable; in Palestine, their ancient 
home, they are rapidly increasing. The city of Jerusalem (1896) has a Jewish popula- 
tion of 30,000; and twenty-one agricultural colonies have been established in various 
parts of the land. But, in spite of the efforts on the part of their European brothers to 
ameliorate their condition, most of them are very poor. Their numbers in Arabia are 
not very large, yet they enjoy some independence. ‘Those in Persia have sunk into 
ignorance through oppression, yet it is touching to find that they are not hopeless, 
‘** Heavy,’ they say, ‘‘is our slavery; anxiously we wait for redemption.’’ They exist 
in Afghanistan, and carry on a trade between Cabul and China; in India and Cochin- 
China, where they are both agriculturists and artisans; in Bokhara, where they possess 
equal rights with the other inhabitants, and are skilled in the manufacture of silks and 
metals; in Tartary and China, where, however, they are very insignificant both in num- 
bers and position. There are flourishing communities in the English and Dutch settle- 
ments in the South of Africa. They are also found all along the North African coast, 
where, indeed, they have had communities for perhaps more than a thousand years, 
which were largely reinforced in consequence of the great Spanish persecutions. They 
are numerous in Fez and Morocco, though they are not always free from the perils of 
Mohammedan fanaticism. In Egypt and Nubia they are few; in Abyssinia, more 
numerous; and it is ascertained that they have even made their way into the heart of 
Africa. Jews, at an early date, settled in the American continent; exiled from Spain 
and Portugal, or taking part in the Dutch and English enterprises in the New World. 
The first settlements were in the St. Thomas Islands (1493), and in Brazil, whither they 
had been sent in company of convicts. In 1642 a large number of Portuguese Jews came 
from Amsterdam, and settled in Pernambuco and Surinam. From here they spread to 
Guadeloupe, Cayenne and Cura¢goa. But the strong arm of the Inquisition was felt also 
in Brazil, and many were compelled to comport themselves as Christians (Marrannos), 
or to emigrate to the West Indies. It was from Brazil that the first Jews came to New 
Amsterdam in 1654. They were not heartily welcomed; and, therefore, betook them- 
selves to Newport and Providence. The Newport congregation was strengthened by 
fresh arrivals from Lisbon (1755) and Curacoa. The old synagogue there is still stand- 
ing. At the end of the seventeenth century there were some Jews in Maryland. Penn- 
sylvania, Georgia and the Carolinas were the next places of settlement. This was 
during the first half of the eighteenth century. During the struggle for independence, 
the Jews attached themselves to the nation under whose wing they had thus found pro- 
tection. There were nine Jewish signers of the Non-Importation resolution. Colonel 
Solomon Bush formed a corps of volunteers of Charleston Jews, and three Jews served 
on the staff of de Kalb. Haym Solomon enjoyed an enviable reputation, as one who 
aided the Continental Congress with his money. Quite a number of Jews figured in 
the war of 1812; and in the war of the Rebellion they were to be found both on the 
northern and the southern sides. Since the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
Jews have spread over the whole extent of the U. S.; and important congregations have 
also grown up in the larger cities of Canada. The chief Jewish centres are New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago and San Francisco. 
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From 1830 to 1870, the immigration of Jews came largely from the Southern States of 
Germany and from Hungary. The riots and persecutions in Roumania and Russia 
have driven several hundred thousands of these unfortunate Jews to the U.S. They 
have, for the most part, settled in the large business centres; though efforts have been 
made to found agricultural colonies for them in Delaware, Pennsylvania, Connecticut 
and Argentina. 

The entire number of Jews in the world is reckoned variously between 7,403,000 and 
10,000,000. A recent estimate gives their number at 9,084,005; of which 7,701,266 are 
assigned to Europe; about 260,000 to Asia; about 336,500 to Africa; 15,139 to Australia; 
and about 772,000 to America. There are in Austria-Hungary 1,860,106; in Germany 
567,884; in Roumania, 300,000; in England, 101,189. It is estimated that there are in 
Russia 4,500,000. 

LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE.—Language. In the Semitic family of languages, the 
Hebrew (called in the Old Testament the speech of Canaan; in the later portions of 
the same book the speech of Judea; and first in the Aramaean targums the sacred lan- 
guage, or rather the language of the sanctuary and things connected with it—as the 
law [mishna], the prayers, etc.) is one of the oldest, and in regard to strength, refine- 
ment, and elaborate completeness of grammatical structure, one of the most remarkable. 
(Its chief characteristics will be found noticed under SHEMITIC LANGUAGES.) Yet it 
is neither the oldest of Semitic dialects, nor, as was long believed, the first of all human 
languages. Once identical with the Phenician, Moabitic, etc., it was adopted by Abraham 
and his family in Palestine. Although the sacred writings are in part quite old, there is 
yet, except a few archaisms, hardly any trace of the primitive state of the Hebrew lan- 
guage preserved in them; they belong to periods when it was nearly as fully formed 
and developed as in the time of the exile. The differences in style, manner, and idiom 
in the different books must rather be traced to the individualities of the various writers. 
In general, we distinguish two distinct periods—the golden age, up to the Babylonian 
exile, when, except a few Egyptian and Assyrian words, no foreign admixture mars the 
purity of the language; the second, from the exile downwards, when Persian and 
Aramaic elements had largely been introduced. As we find it in the Bible the Hebrew 
is a poor language enough; yet there is a sublime grandeur, and, in the provinces of 
religion and agriculture, also a richness inherent in it which surpasses almost every 
ancient and modern language. It is hardly to be presumed, in the absence of distinct 
traces, that there should have been, within the small compass of Palestine, room for 
several dialects. The different pronunciations of the shin alluded to in Judges xii. 
must have been only a solitary peculiarity of the Ephraimites, as, at a later period, the 
Galileans, and also the inhabitants of Jerusalem, were known for their faulty pronun- 
ciation of the gutturals as shown in several passages of the New Testament and the 
Talmud. The Hebrew character still generally employed in writing and printing, and 
called square, Assyrian, or Babylonian character, first takes the place, at an uncertain 
period after the exilé, of the older national alphabetic character, which was common in 
the age of Moses, and in any case was similar to the old Phenician. 

A grammatical treatment of Hebrew first commenced after the language ceased to 
be spoken by the people. The vocalization and accentuation of the text originated in 
the 6th and 7th centuries after the time of Christ (see MASSORAH). The Jews made 
the first attempt at a system of grammar about the dawn of the 10th c., after the ex- 
ample of the Arabians, and originally even in the Arabian language. Rabbi Saadia 
Gaon (d. 942 A. p.), Jehuda Chayuj (circa 1050 A. D.), Abraham-ben-Esra (circa 1150 
A. D.), and David Kimchi (circa 1200) are held in classic repute as grammarians. The 
Hebrew dictionary of the latter was long considered the best that had been executed. 
The founder of the study of Hebrew among Christians was the famous Johann 
Reuchlin (d. 1522 A. D.), who, however, like the grammarians of the next age, Buxtorf 
and others, strictly adhered to the Jewish tradition and method. A new era began 
when the study of the other members of the Semitic family of languages, the Syriac, 
the Arabic, and the Ethiopic, enlarged the Hebraist’s field of view; the heralds of this 
era were the German scholars. Alb. Schultens (d. 1750) and Nik. W. Schroder (d. 1798), 
who sought to remedy the one-sided, defective method into which the so-called Dutch 
schodl fell by its too exclusive regard for Arabic. 'The development of Assyriological 
research has added much to our knowledge of the relation of Hebrew to the other 
Semitic dialects. Gesenius, especially, along with a comprehensive and due considera- 
tion of all the allied languages, devoted his attention to the critical observation and 
exposition of the individual grammatical facts, anda more just and harmonious explana- 
tion of them. Since then, Ewald (q. v.), who treats the Hebrew language as an organism 
after the historico-genetic method, has carried the study still further, and in some 
measure superseded Gesenius. But these two scholars have, in their turn, been largely 
superseded by Olshausen, Stade and Kénig, who have combined the methods of both 
Gesenius and Ewald; and have looked upon the Hebrew language from the stand- 
point of general Semitic grammar. Ewald’s Grammatik der Hebrdischen Sprache (Leipzig, 
1874); Gesenius’ Hebriiische Grammatik (26th ed. by Kautzsch, 1896); Stade, Lehrbuch der 
Hebréischen Grammatik (Leipzig, 1879); Konig, Historisch-Kritisches Lehrgebiude (Leipzig, 
1881-1895), are the best known grammars. The most comprehensive Hebrew dictionaries 
are those of Gesenius, Thesaurus Linguae Hebraicae (Leipzig, 1829-1842), and Francis Brown 
and others, Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament (Boston, 1891, ef seq.). Of the 
smaller lexicons, the best are Gesenius’ Hebr. wnd Chald. Handwirterbuch (2 vols, 1810-12; 
ei ed. by Buhl, Leipzig, 1895), and Siegfried and Stade’s Hebr. Worterbuch (Leipzig, 
1875). 
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Literature.—The extraordinary influence which the religion of the Hebrews has exer- 


~cised on Christian and Mohammedan nations has given a universal significance to their 


ancient literature. In antiquity, the religiousness of its form and the vigor of its poetry, 
it surpasses the literature of any other pre-Christian people, and thus constitutes the most 
remarkable monument of. the early history and spiritual development of the human 
race. Itis true, however, that only a comparatively scanty portion of it has come down to 
the present day, and even the contents of what is extant have by no means remained un- 
altered in the lapse of ages. The evidence of the Tell-El-Amarna tablets shows that as early 
as 1450 B.c. writing on clay was known in Palestine; and it is quite probable that some 
official records were kept and some of the literature put to writing. But several writ- 
ings of the Hebrews, held to be of ancient date, are believed to betray a later origin 
than is assigned to them by their contents, their mode of representation, and the 
character of the language; so that, in truth, we possess nothing which, in its original 
shape, reaches further back than the above-mentioned age. Such being the case, we 
must recognize not only the internal arrangement, but a good deal also of the con- 
tents of the Hébrew writings, as a later elaboration. That criticism has discovered, as 
it believes, here and there traces of much later hands than those to whom tradition 
ascribes the authorship of the particular works, does not necessarily always throw dis- 
credit on the incidents narrated, nor destroy the value of that peculiar spirit by which 
they are characterized. 

The composition of the extant works in Hebrew literature proper would, on this view, 
extend over a period of nearly 900 years—viz., from the times of David to those of the 
Maccabees. ‘This period was preceded by a preparatory one of sagas, songs, fragment- 
ary historical notices, inscriptions, laws, and probably also priestly registers. The 
nature and contents of the particular writings are determined by the changing fortunes 
of the people, who were at first strong and flourishing; then disrupted and weakened; 
then held in subjection by Assyrian, Egyptian, Babylonian, Persian, Greek, and Syrian 
rulers; and, finally, once more independent under native princes. Nevertheless, the 
prevalent idea—the basis, so to speak, of the whole Hebrew literature, looked at from 
the merely human point of view—is a passionate enthusiasm for independence and for 
the preservation of a nationality founded on their law and history; hence its patriotism 
is of a profoundly religious character. The law and the doctrine are the ‘‘ word of God ”’; 
the Hebrews are the ‘‘ people of God,” his ‘‘ chosen people”; their fortunes are, in quite 
a special sense, ‘‘ providences”; and their poetry has God or the nation for its constant 
theme. Ina certain sense, therefore, as we might expect, all the productions of the 
Hebrew muse show a marked similarity to each other; still they can be arranged, accord- 
ing to form and contents, under the five heads—law, prophecy, history, lyric poetry, and 
speculation. (For a specialaccount of these, see the articles on the separate books of the 
Old Testament; also BrsLE, PENTATEUCH, etc.) The same epoch in which took place 
the transition from Hebraism to Judaism—the epoch of the captivity—was also that 
which marked the commencement of Jewish literature, properly so called. Founded on 
the earlier and more creative Hebrew, and for the most part written in the same lan- 
guage, itis yet qualified by the presence of religious conceptions borrowed from the 
Persians, of Greek wisdom, Roman law, and, at a later period, of Arabic poetry and 
philosophy, and of European science, though everything is strictly subordinated to the 
great ideas of the ancient faith. Since the return from exile, the Jewish—also, but 
erroneously, called the rabbinical—literature has, without the slightest external encourage- 
ment, actively taken part in the cultivation of the human mind; and in the results of 
this activity, which ‘are still far from being duly appreciated, there lie concealed the 
richest treasures of centuries. Jewish literature has been divided chronologically into 
nine periods. 

The first period extends to 148 B.c. After the return from exile, the Jewish people 
naturally enough became animated by an intense nationality of feeling; they had nearly 
lost name, country, life; and now that these were restored again, they strenuously 
resolved never more to place them in jeopardy. Guided by Ezra, the intellect of the 
nation began to exhibit surpassing reverence for the Pentateuch and the prophets. 
Expositions and additions to the earlier history (médrashim), as well as Greek translations, 
were executed, and several of the hagiographa—such as particular psalms, the so-called 
Proverbs of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, the books of Chronicles, portions of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah—were written. To this period also, if to any, must belong the uncertain perfor- 
mances of the Great Synagogue (q. v.), a body the existence of which has been doubted by 
A. Kuenen and others. To this the work of completing the canon of the Old Testament 
is chiefly ascribed. Towards its close (190-170 B. c.) several writers appear in propria 
persona, as, for instance, Sirach and Aristobulus. The doctors, of whom the Great 
Synagogue chiefly consisted, were called soferim (scribes), and the Aramaic finally became 
the popular dialect of Palestine. 

The second period extends from 148 B.c. to 185 a.p. The Midrash (q.v.), or the 
inquiry into the meaning of the sacred writings, was divided into Halacha (q.v.) and 
Haggada , the former considered the improvement of the law, with a view to practical 
results; the latter, the essence of the religious and historical interpretations. At first, 
both were the oral deliverances of the soferim, but gradually written memorials made 
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their appearance. The public interpretation of the Scripture in schools and synagogues, 
the independence of the sanhedrin, the strife of sects, and the influences of Alexandrian 
culture, furthered this development. To this period also belong various Greek, but not, 
as is still erroneously supposed by some, the written targums or Aramaic versions of the 
Bible (see TARGuMs), which sprang at a much later period from oral translations of the 
Pentateuch in the synagogues instituted after the return from the exile; further, the whole 
of the Apocrypha (q.v.), and the earliest Christian writings, which are at least the pro- 
ductions of men nurtured in the principles of Judaism, and which contain many traces 
of Judaistic culture, feeling, and faith. It was also characterized by the drawing up of 
prayers, scriptural expositions, songs, and collections of proverbs. The poet (not the 
prophet) Ezekiel, the author of the first book of the Maccabees, Jason, Josephus, Philo, 
Johannes (see above), are names specially worthy of mention; so also are the doctors of 
the oral law—Hillel (q. v.), Shammai, Jochanan-ben-Saccai, Gamaliel, Eleazar-ben- 
Hyrean, Joshua-ben-Chananya, Ishmael, Akiba, and others of dike eminence. Ladi 
(master), talmid chacham (disciple of the wise), were titles of honor given to those ex- 
pert in a knowledge of the law. Besides the Maccabean and Bar Coehba coins, Greek 
and Latin inscriptions belonging to this period are extant. 

The third period reaches from 135 to 475 A.p. Instruction in the Halacha and Hagada 
now became the principal employment of the flourishing schools in Galilee, Syria, Rome, 
and since 219 A.D. in Babylonia; the most distinguished men were the masters of the 
Mishna (q.v.) and the Zalmud (q.v.)—viz., Eleazar-ben-Jacob, Jehuda, Jose, Meir, 
Simeon-ben-Jochai, Jehuda the Holy, Nathan, Chiya, Rab, Samuel, Jochanan, Hunna, 
Rabba, Rava, Papa, Ashe, and Abina. Besides expositions, additions to Sirach, ethical 
treatises, stories, fables, and history were also composed: the prayers were enriched, 
the targum to the Pentateuch and the Prophets completed, and the calendar fixed by 
Hillel the second, 340 a.p. After the suppression of the academies in Palestine, those of 
Persia—viz., at Sura, Pumbeditha, and Nehardea—became the center of Jewish literary 
activity. On Sabbaths and festal days, the people heard, in the schools and places for 
prayer, instructive and edifying discourses. Of the biblical literature of the Greek 
Jews we have only fragments, such as those of the versions of Aquila and Symmachus. 
With this period terminates the age of direct tradition. 

The fourth period (from 475 to 740 4.p.). By this time the Jews had long abandoned 
the use of Hebrew, and instead had adopted the language of whatever country they 
happened to dwell in. During the 6th c. the Babylonian Talmud was concluded, the 
Palestinian Talmud having been redacted about a hundred years before. Little remains 
of the labors of Jewish physicians of the 7th c., or of the first geonim or presidents of 
the Babylonian schools, who first appear 589 A.D. On the other hand, from the 6th to 
the 8th c. the Masora was developed in Palestine (at Tiberias); and, besides a collec- 
tion of the earlier haggadas (e.g., Bereshith rabba), independent commentaries were 
likewise executed, as the Pestkta,; the Pirke of Hliezer (700 A.vD.), etc. See Mrprasu; 
HAGGADA, 

In the fifth period (from 740 to 1040 a.p.), the Arabs, energetic, brilliant, and victo- 
rious in literature as in war, had appropriated to themselves the learning of Hindus, 
Persians, and Greeks, and thus excited the emulation of the oriental Jews, among whom 
now sprung up physicians, astronomers, grammarians, commentators, and chroniclers. 
Religious and historical haggadas, books of morality, and expositions of the Talmud, 
were likewise composed. ‘The oldest Talmudic compends belong to the age of Anan 
(circa 750 A.D.), the earliest writer of the Karaite Jews. The oldest prayer-book was 
drawn up about 880 a.p.; and the first Talmudic dictionary about 900 A.D. The most 
illustrious geonim of a later time were Saadia (d. 941 A.D.), equally famous as a com- 
mentator and translator of Scripture into Arabic, a doctor of law, a grammarian, philoso- 
pher, and poet; Scherira (d..998), and his son Hai (d. 1088), who was the author, 
among other things, of a dictionary. From Palestine came the completion of the 
Masora and of the vowel system; numerous midrashim, the hagiographical targums, 
and the first writings on theological cosmogony, were also executed there. From the 9th 
to the 11th c. Kairwan and Fez, in Africa, produced several celebrated Jewish doctors 
and authors. Learned rabbins are likewise found in Italy after the 8th c.—e.g., Julius 
in Pavia, etc. Bari aud Otranto were at this time the great seats of Jewish learning in 
Italy. After the suppression of the Babylonian academies (1040) Spain became the 
central seat of Jewish literature. To this period belong the oldest Hebrew codices, which 
go back to the 9th century. Hebrew rhyme is a product of the 8th, and modern Hebrew 
prosody of the 10th century. 

The sixth period (from 1040 to 1204 a.p.) is the most splendid era of Jewish medieval 
literature. The Spanish Jews busied themselves about theology, exegetics, grammar, 
poetry, the science of law, astronomy, mathematics, philosophy, rhetoric, and medicine. 
They wrote sermons and ethical and historical works, The languages employed were 
Arabic, Rabbinical Hebrew, and ancient or classical Hebrew. We can only mention 
here the great doctor, Samuel Halevi (d. 1055), etc. ; and lastly, the renowned Maimonides 
(q.v.), Whose death closes this epoch. The literature of the French rabbins was more 
national in its character, and kept more strictly within the limits of the halacha and 
haggada. In Provence, which combined the literary characteristics of France and 
Spain, there were celebrated Jewish academies at Lunel, Narbonne, and Nimes, and we 
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find Talmudists, such as Berahya Halevi, Abraham-ben-David, etc. The fame of the 
Talmudists of Germany, especially those ef Mayence and Ratisbon, was very great. 
Among the most illustrious Jewish writers of this period, belonging to that country, are 
Simeon, the compiler of the Yalkut, Joseph Kara, Petachya, etc. Only afew names be- 
long to Greece and Asia; still the Karaite Jews had a very able writer in Juda Hadassi 
(1148). The greatest part of the feast-day prayers was completed before Maimonides. 
Many of the works, however, produced between 740 and the close of this period are lost. 

The seventh period (from 1204 to 1492 4.p.) bears manifest traces of the influence 
exercised by Maimonides. Literary activity showed itself partly in the sphere of 
theologico-exegetic philosophy, partly in the elaboration of the national law. With the 
growth of a religious mysticism there also sprung up a war of opinions between 
Talmudists, Philosophers, and Cabbalists. The most celebrated Jews of this period 
lived in Spain; later, in Portugal, Provence, and Italy. To Spain belongs (in the 13th 
c.) the poet Jehuda Charisi, etc. In the 15thc. a decline is noticeable. Books written 
in Hebrew were first printed in Spain, at Ixar in Aragon (1485), at Zamora (1487), and at 
Lisbon (1489).—During this epoch the chief ornaments of Jewish literature in Provence 
were Moses-ben-Abraham, David Kimchi, Jeruham, Farissol, Isaac Nathan, the author 
of the Hebrew Concordance.—In Italy Jewish scholars employed themselves with the 
translation of Arabic and Latin works. Works of an esthetical character were written 
by Immanuel-ben-Solomon, the author of the first Hebrew sonnets; Moses de Rieti, who 
wrote a Hebrew Divina Commedia, etc.—While France could show only a few notable 
authors, such as the collectors of the Tosafot, Moses de Coucy, and Jehiel-ben-Joseph, 
the poet and exegete Berachya, Germany produced a multitude of writers on the law, 
such as Eleazar Halevi, Meyer of Rothenburg, Asher, Isserlin, Lippmann, The most 
of the extant Hebrew MSS. belong to this period; but a great part of mediseval Jewish 
literature lies unprinted in Rome, Florence, Parma, Turin, Paris, London, Oxford, 
Leyden, Vienna, Munich, Berlin and St. Petersburg. 

The ezghth period (1492 to 1755 A.D.) is not marked by much creative or spiritual force 
among the Jews. In Italy and the east (1492), in Germany and Poland (1550), in Hol- 
land (1620), Jewish scholars worked printing-presses, while numerous authors wrote in 
Hebrew, Latin, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, and Judeo-German. Some of the most 
eminent theologians, philosophers, jurists, historians, mathematicians, poets, commen- 
tators, lexicographers, grammarians, etc., of this period were Isaac Abravanel, Elia 
Misrachi, I. Arama, J. Chabib, Eli Levita, Obadio Seforno, Joseph Cohen, Gedalia 
Jahia, Sal. Usque, Asaria de Rossi, David de Pomi, David Gans, Isaac Troki, I. Luria, 
J. Karo, M. Alshech, M. Jafe, J. Heller, J. Aboab, Manasse b. Israel, Dav. Comforte, 
Leo de Modena, B. Musaphia, J. Eybeschiitz, D. Oppenheimer, J. Emden, M. C. 
Luzzatto, ete. 

The ninth period extends from 1755 a.p. to the present time. Encouraged by the 
spirit of the 18th c. Moses Mendelssohn (q.v.) opened, to his coreligionists, a new era, 
which, as in the middle ages, first manifested itself in the national literature. Its char- 
acter, contents, expression, and even its phraseology, were changed. Poetry, language, 
philology, criticism, education, history, and literature have been earnestly cultivated 
The sacred books have been translated by them into the languages of modern Europe 
and foreign works into Hebrew; and many of this once proscribed and detested race 
have taken an important part in the public and scientific life of Europe. Among the 
many illustrious names of the early part of this period may be mentioned Ezekiel 
Landau, Elia Wilna, J. Berlin, Mendelssohn, Maimon, Bendavid, Beer, Euchel, Bensev, 
S. Dubno; but the real foundation for the work of the modern critical school was laid by 
L. Zunz, whose Gottesdienstliche Vortrage der Juden (1832) brought light for the first time 
into the history of the Midrashic literature; and whose works on the religious poetry of 
the Jews have served as a basis for all later scholars. He was ably seconded by S. L. 
Rapoport, N. Krochmal, Jost, S. D. Luzzatto and M. Steinschneider. Among those 
who have continued the work done by Zunz may be mentioned A. Geiger, L. Dukes, 
M. Sachs, S. Munk, Reggio, Z. Frankel, L. Low, H. Gratz, A. Jellinek, Kayserling, 
Giidemaunn, D. Kaufmann, A. Neubauer, and S. Schechter. 

A great influence has also been exerted by the numerous journals and periodicals which 
in part are devoted to purely literary questions, in part treat of religious and practical 
affairs. One of the first of these was the Mearsef (Collector) published by the circle 
which gathered around Mendelssohn. L. Phillipson in Bonn, A. Geiger in Berlin, Szanto 
in Vienna, Lehmann in Mayence, Fiirst in Leipzig, and I. M. Wise in Cincinnati were 
among the pioneers in modern Jewish journalism. They have been followed by a host 
of others. The three leading periodicals (1897) are Z. Frankel’s Monatsschrift (com- 
menced in 1851), Revue des Etudes Juives, and the Jewish Quarterly Review of London 
(commenced in 1888). 

To enumerate names of those who were and are illustrious in general literature, in 
law, philosophy, medicine, philology, mathematics, belles-lettres, etc., we cannot even 
attempt, since there is not one country in Europe which does not count Jews among the 
foremost and most brilliant representatives of its intellectual progress. Of Germany— 
considered to be in the vanguard of European learning—Bunsen says that the greater part 
of the professors at its universities and academies are Jews or of Jewish origin. Though 
this is a great exaggeration, the roll is still a lengthy one, and in it are found the names. 
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of Neander, Gans, Benary, Weil, Benfey, Stahl, Dernberg, Valentin, Lazarus, Herz, 
Steinthal. Another extraordinary and well-authenticated fact is, that the European 
press, no less than European finance, which means the freest development of all 
the resources of soil and science for the gigantic enterprises of our day, contain quite a 
number of Jews; while, on the other hand, names like Heinrich Heine, B. Borne, R. vy. 
Ense, Berthold Auerbach, Henrik Herz, Jules Janin; Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
Halévy, Meyerbeer, Moscheles, Joachim, Ernst, Rubinstein, Wieniawski, Grisi, Braham, 
Giuglini, Czillag, Costa; Rachel, Davison, Rott, Dessoir; Bendemann, etc., besides hosts 
of others less familiar to English ears, who shine in all branches of art, music, sculpture, 
painting, the drama, etc., show plainly how unjust is the reproach of their being an 
‘abstract ’’ people, without sense for the bright side of life and the arts that embellish 
it. Briefly, they are, by the unanimous verdict of the historians and philosophers of our 
times, reckoned among the chief promoters of the development of humanity and civili- 
zation. - What has been their reward we have seen. ‘Terrible has been the punishment 
for sins and shortcomings, real or imaginary, over which both Christians and Moham- 
medans have thought good, at different periods, to constitute themselves judges; andthe 
most hideous spot in the history of the last 2,000 years is the systematical but futile 
endeavor to sweep the ‘‘ chosen race’’ from the face of the earth. ‘‘If there is a 
gradation in sufferings, Israel has reached the highest acme; if the long duration of 
sufferings, and the patience with which they are borne, ennoble, the Jews defy the high- 
born of all countries; if a literature is called rich which contains a few classical dramas, 
what place deserves a tragedy lasting a millennium and a half, composed and enacted by 
the heroes themselves?’’ With these grand words of Zunz (by whom the greater part 
of this article was originally written) we conclude our brief sketch. 


JEWSBURY, GERALDINE Enpsor; b. England, 1812; sister of Maria Jane ; a writer 
of novels and children’s books. Among her works are Zoe: the History of two Lives ; 
The Half-Sisters; Marian Withers; Constance Herbert, etc. Her writings have been 
favorably reviewed by Blackwood and the London Hraminer. She d. 1880. 


JEW'S EAR, Hzridium auricula Jude, a fungus, one of the hymenomycetes, which 
grows on decaying parts of living trees, particularly elders. Itis a native of Britain. 
n size and form it bears some resemblance toa human ear. It is soft but carti- 
Jaginous, wrinkled, and generally brown. Itis stemless. The spores are produced on 
the upper surface. The under surface is fibrous and downy. Jew’s ear was formerly in 
repute as a topical discutient and astringent. It may be kept long in a dried state. 


JEWS-HARP (Fr. jeu, a toy?), a very simple musical instrument, made of metal. 
When played on, it is held between the teeth, and the sound is produced by the inhaling 
and ejecting of the air from the lungs, while at the same time an elastic tongue or spring, 
which is fixed in the middle of the frame, is set into vibration by being twitched by the 
finger. It is a pretty old invention, and is mentioned by Priitorius in his Organographia, 
in 1619, under the name of crembalum. The best Jews-harps are made in Riva, a town 
in the Italian Tyrol. The first performer of any celebrity on the Jews-harp was a 
Prussian soldier, under Frederick the Great called Koch. In modern times Kunert, 
Amstein, and others, were famous for using a variety of harps, all differently tuned; 
and their performances were so wonderful, that, like other artists, they traveled over 
Europe, and appeared at public concerts with great success. 

JEWS’ MALLOW. See CorcHorvs. 

JEWS’ THORN. See JususE and PALiurvs. 

JEX-BLAKE, THomas WIL11AM, D.D., English educator, was born at London, Jan. 26, 
1832. He entered Rugby in 1844, and graduated from University College, Oxford, in 
1855. In 1855 he was elected a Fellow of Queen’s College, but vacated it by his mar- 
riage in 1857. He was ordained deacon in 1856 and priest the following year. He 
became Principal of Cheltenham College in 1868, and Head Master of Rugby in 1874, 
from which position he retired in 1887. Dr. Jex-Blake published Long Vacation in 
Continental Picture Galleries in 1858 ; Life by Faith, a volume of sermons, in 1875 ; and 
has contributed to various magazines. 


JEYPOOR’, capital of the protected state of the same name, and perhaps the hand- 
somest and most regularly built of the native towns of India, stands about 850 m. to the 
n.w. of Calcutta, in lat. 26° 56’ n., and long. 75° 52'east. Pop. ’91 about 5,000. 


JEZEBEL, the daughter of Ethbael, king of Tyre and Sidon, and wife of Ahab, king 
of Israel. Through her influence over her husband she induced him to permit the 
worship of her country’s idols, and finally to depart entirely from the worship of 
Jehovah. A woman of force and much shrewdness, combined with unscrupulousness, 
she succeeded in withdrawing the Israelites from the true religion, until, it is related, 
that there remained but 7,000 of them who had not swerved. After the death of Ahab 
she maintained the same control over her son Jehoram, who was at last killed by Jehu, 
who then commanded the death of Jezebel, and she was flung from the window of the 
palace to the ground beneath, where the dogs devoured her. 


JEZI’RAH, or Book or CREATION, one of the cabalistic books of the Jews contain- 
ing a mystical account of the creation of the universe. It is divided into six chapters, 
which are subdivided into sections. The age of this work is unknown. The Jews claim 
it to be of divine origin, intrusted by the Lord to Abram, and by him handed down to 
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the learned rabbi Akiba, Theconclusion of modern scholars is that 1t was composed by 
the Jewish schools of Egypt in the time of Philo Judeus about a century B.c. The 
Jezirah has been published, with five commentaries (1562), with a Latin translation and 
notes (1642), and with a German translation and notes (1830). 


JEZ’REEL, a town of Issachar, which contained a palace of the kings of Israel ; deserted 
by the court after the death of Jezébel. In the time of Eusebius and Jerome it was 
known under the names of Esdraela and Stradela. In the history of the crusades we 
meet with it as Parvum Gerinum, the Zerin of the Arabs. Under the latter designation 
the town stands on a rocky declivity, between the mountains of Gilboa and Hermon, but 
contains only about 20 ruined huts and a few inhabitants. 


JHE'LUM, the ancient Hydaspes, one of the rivers of the Punjab. It rises in Cash- 
mere, Which forms its upper basin, and is navigable within that country for about 70 
miles. On emerging from the Himalayas through the Baramula pass, it again becomes 
practicable for small craft. After a course of 490 m. it joins the Chenab, in lat. 31° 10’ 
n., long. 72° 9’ e., and forms with it what is sometimes called the Trimah or Trimab. 
The banks of this river were the scene of the battle between Alexander the great and 
Porus. The river waters the towns of Islamabad, Shahabad, Srinagur, Jelalpur, and 
Pind Dadun Khan. 


JHYLUM, JELUM, or Benut. See JHELUM. 


JIB, a triangular sail borne in front of the foremast in all vessels. It has the bow- 
sprit for a base in schooners and vessels of a smaller class, and the jib-boom in larger 
vessels, and exerts an important effect, when the wind is a-beam, in throwing the ship’s 
head to leeward. The flying-jib has the flying jib-boom fora base. When a fore- 
course is not used an additional jib-shaped sail, called the foresail, is spread on the 
fore-stay. 


JIB-BOOM, an extension of the bowsprit of a ship towards the front, running out 
beyond it, by a cap and irons, as does the topmast above the lowermast. It gives greater 
spread for jib-sails, and a more extended base for the top-gallant-mast-stay. In large 
vessels a flying jib-boom is run out in a similar manner beyond the jib-boom. 


JIBING. See Gyrprna. 

JID’DAH, or JEDDAH, a trading t. of the Hidjaz, Arabia, is situated on an eminence 
rising from the eastern shore of the Red sea, about 60 m. w. of Mecca, of which city it is 
the port. Jiddah is an unhealthy town; it suffers greatly from want of water, and is sur- 
rounded by a desert. It is of little importance, except as a landing-place for pilgrims. 
Pop. about 20,000. 


JIG. See Giaa. 

JIGGER. See CHIGOE. 

JIGGER, on board ship, an apparatus consisting of a strong rope with a block at one 
end, and a sheave at the other, used in maintaining the tension of—or, technically, in 
‘‘holding on’’ to—the cable as it is thrown off from the capstan or windlass, round 
which it only takes two or three turns. 


JIHUN’. See Oxuws. 


JIKA’DAZE, or SHIKATZE, a t. of Thibet, capital of the district Zang, on the right 
bank of the Zangbo, 190 m. w. of Lassa. Pop. 9,000. 


JIME’NA, or XIMENA, at. of Spain, in the province and 20 m. n.w. of Gibraltar, on 
the e. declivity of the Sierra de Gazules. The town is regularly built, the streets steep, 
but clean. It contains a fortified castle of Moorish origin and some remarkable grottoes. 
Pop. ’87, 8622. 

JIMMY, an instrument in the form of a short, thick iron bar, used by burglars to 
force open a door. 


JINGOISM, a ‘‘slang” word in recent British politics. In 1877 England was un- 
decided whether to interfere forcibly in the warin Bulgaria between Russia and Turkey. 
The Liberals, led by Gladstone, were in favor of leaving Turkey to itself, while the 
Conservatives under Lord Beaconsfield, the premier, were determined to protect Turkey 
from Russia. During the winter of 1877-8 the excitement in London became intense, 
and this excitement found its way into the ‘‘ free and easys” and the music-halls. At 
one of these halls, where the fighting spirit prevailed, a new doggerel was every 
night sung amid wild applause, and soon began to be heard in the streets, having 
for a refrain 

**We don’t want to fight, but, by Jingo, if we do, 
We’ve got the ships, we’ve got the men, we’ve got the money too.” 
“ Jingo” shouted with a significant emphasis was derisively cast as a nick-name at the 
warlike party and was proudly accepted bythem. The term—corresponding to ‘‘ spread- 
eagleism’’ in America, and chawvinisme in France—has ever since been applied to those 
who are enthusiastic in spreading the imperial sway of Britain and are not averse to war 
for the purpose. It has been taken up with the same meaning in America, 
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JINN, supernatural characters occurring in the Arabian mythology, and supposed to 
be the children of fire. They were said to be under the government of a race of kings 
named Suleyman, to one of whom was ascribed the honor of having built the pyramids. 
There were both good and evil jinns, the one class hideously ugly in appearance, the 
other beautiful. They were supposed to have the power of manifesting themselves to 
human beings in the form of serpents, dogs, or other creatures, or of mortal beings. 

JIN-RIKI-SHA, a peculiar two-wheeled carriage of the Japanese, drawn by one 
man. Previously to 1868, there were few wheeled vehicles of any kind in Japan, 
and the invention of the jin-riki-sha was probably due to the introduction of European 
vehicles into the principal cities of the country. The jin-riki-sha is light and com- 
fortable ; and, under the guidance of a swift athlete, attains the speed of eight miles 
an hour. The drawer, who is usually divested of all clothing, and is beautifully tattooed, 
lifts the cross-bar connecting the shafts to the level of his breast, in which position he 
can move at a great pace with ease. The jin-riki-sha is decorated in the peculiarly 
fantastic manner of the Japanese; and some of the carriages are shaped like Chinese 
junks, others like birds, etc. The ‘‘ brouette,” invented by Dupin in Paris, in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, closely resembles the jin-riki-sha, but was not in general 
use among the weil-to do classes, who gave it the derisive epithet of ‘‘ vinaigrette.” The 
jin-riki-sha has been introduced into India, where it is popularly called ‘‘ rick-shaw.” 


JIONPOOR, or JAUNPUR, a district of Hindustan in the North-West Provinces, 
between 26° and 27° n. lat.; bounded n. by Oude, n.e. by Azimghur, e. by Ghazeepoor, 
s. by Benares and Allahabad; 1552 sq. m.; pop. ’91, 1,265,000. It is well watered, 
extremely fertile, under good cultivation, and covered with forests. The inhabitants 
are Hindus and Mohammedans, the former greatly preponderating. With one tribe of 
the Hindus female infanticide prevailed until abolished by the influence of the British 
government. The district came into the possession of the British in 1775. 


JIONPOOR, or JAUNPUR, a t. in the district of the same name in the North-West 
Provinces of Hindustan. It was anciently the capital of an independent principality. 
It is on the river Goomty, 42 m. from Benares, 147m. from Lucknow. Sultan Feroz III. 
of Delhi, having ordered a Hindu temple to be demolished, erected in 1370 around its 
ruins a fort of solid stone, which he named after his uncle and predecessor Joana. He 
sent numerous artificers and others to inhabit the new city, which was completed in 
twelve years. Khuaje Jehan, who became emperor after the subversion of the empire 
of Delhi by Tamerlane, made Jionpoor the capital. Pop. ’91, 42,800. 


JITOMIR’, chief t. of the government of Volhynia, in European Russia, is situated on 
the river Teterev, an affluent of the Dnieper, 85 m.s. w. of Kiev. Pop. 57,790. Its 
foundation is traced back as far as the 10th c., and it was at one time an important 
stronghold against the invasions of the Cossacks. In 1648 it was nearly destroyed by 
the Cossack chief Khmelnitzky. In 1778 it was annexed to the Russian empire. The 
town carries on a trade in corn, hides, salt, timber, and wooden goods, has two annual 
fairs, carries on iron and glass works, and extensive cloth manufactures. 


JOAB, a nephew of king David, was a distinguished warrior in the days of Saul. 
David gave him command of his entire army. He was an utterly unscrupulous general, 
and when David tried to remove him from his position in favor of Amasa, he plunged 
his sword into the heart of the latter in the very act of embracing him. He joined 
Adonijah in his conspiracy, and was at last taken by Solomon, although he had sought 
refuge at the altar in the tabernacle, and was put to death. 


JO’‘ACHIM, JosEPH, an eminent Hungarian violinist, was b. in Kittee, Hungary, 
July 15, 1831, received his early instruction at Pesth under Szervawinsky, director of the 
orchestra at the theatre there, and made his début in public at the age of seven. He 
afterwards became the pupil of Bohm at Vienna, and at Leipsic studied counterpoint 
under Hauptmann, and made the friendship of Mendelssohn. His first appearance in 
London was in 1844, when, though only in his 14th year, he was at once allowed to be 
one of the most distinguished of contemporary violinists. His performances at Vienna, 
Pesth, Paris, and London have since established for him the position of the first violin- 
ist of the day. In powerand brilliancy of execution, and all the mechanical qualities of 
playing, he is little, if at all, behind Paganini. His works, which include overtures, 
Hebrew melodies and other songs, and compositions for the violin, are pervaded by the 
same tenderness and depth of musical feeling that characterize his playing. In 1869 he 
became a member of the senate of the Berlin academy; in 1877 received the degree of 
Mus. Doc. from the university of Cambridge; and in 1882 became conductor of the 
royal academy of music, and musical director of the royal academy of arts, Berlin. 


JO‘ACHIM, THE PROPHET, 1180-1202; Abbot of Floris; b. Celico, Italy; a Cistercian 
monk, founder of the monastery of Floris. He was held in high repute even by popes 
and princes. His followers reverenced him as a prophet. He denounced severely the 
corruption of the Roman hierarchy, and sought to effect a reformation. Some of his 
views were peculiar. He taught that the Christian era would close in 1260, followed by 
a new era under another dispensation. His treatise called the Hverlasting. Gospel, in 
which he advocated this tenet, was condemned by the Lateran council in 1215, and 
again by the council of Arles in 1260, which pronounced all his followers heretics. In 
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the middle of the 13th c. he had many adherents called Joachimites. He wrote many 
works, predicting in some of them the downfall of the papacy. His life was written by 
Gregory di Lauro. 

JO’ACHIMSTHAL, at. of Bohemia, near the frontier of Saxony, 11 m.n.e. of Carlsbad. 
It is situated in a valley, on the Weseritz, a feeder of the Eger, which itself flows into 
the Elbe, near the eastern opening of a remarkable gorge or pass among the lofty 
Erzgebirge, and at an elevation of 2,366 ft. above the sea. The town has a strange, 
antique appearance, and the Rathhaus is a very remarkable building. Joachimsthal 
was formerly of greater importance than now, owing to its mines of silver, which are 
still wrought, but are not so productive as they once were. The produce of the silver 
mines of Joachimsthal in the 16th c. was, on an average, 21,897 marks. For about a 
century before 1852 the average produce was only 3,181 marks; and from 1852 to 1862 it 
was 3,232 marks. Silver mines have been wrought at Joachimsthal from a very remote 
‘ period; one mine is 300 fathoms deep. The whole number of miners employed at 
Joachimsthal in the 16th c. was about 12,000, with 400 overseers and other officials, and 
800 surveyors. Besides the silver obtained from the mines of this neighborhood it pro- 
duces also nickel and bismuth to a considerable amount. Joachimsthal is the seat of 
offices and courts of mines. Dollars (tha/ers) were first coined here, and hence their 
name (see DoLLAR). Goiter and cretinism are lamentably prevalent at Joachimsthal. 
Much coarse lace is made in the surrounding mountainous district. Pop. °90, com- 
mune, 7046. 


JOAN, Pops, the name of a supposed female occupant of the papal chair in the 9th 
century. The popular story represents this singular personage as of English parentage; 
but, educated at Cologne, Rome, and ultimately Athens, in all which places in the 
assumed character of a man, and under the name of Joannes Anglicus, ‘‘ John of Eng- 
land,” she is alleged to have attained great distinction as a scholar. The narrative adds 
that having come in the end to Rome, she had ability and adroitness enough to carry 
the deception so far as to obtain holy orders, and to rise through various gradations to 
the papal sovereignty itself; but that being nevertheless of immoral life, the fraud was 
at length discovered, to the infinite scandal of the church, by her becoming pregnant, 
and being seized with the pains of childbirth on occasion of a public procession. The 
story had obtained currency, certainly in the latter part of the 13th century. It 
was inserted, though discredited, by Platina in his Lives of the Popes, but the statement 
does not appear to have been much discussed until the 16th c., when the commentator 
of Platina, Panvinius, inserted a note in refutation of it. Later Roman Catholic histo- 
rians of course have published replies to the objections against the papal succession 
which their adversaries drew from the story of the female pope; but it is curious that 
the most complete and elaborate investigation of the question was that of a Calvinist 
divine, Blondel, who demonstrated the historical groundlessness of the story. He was 
followed on the same side by Leibnitz; and although attempts have been made from 
time to time by a few writers to maintain the tale, it has been all but universally dis- 
carded, its latest patron being prof. Kist of Leyden, who, but a few years since, devoted 
an elaborate essay, Verhandeling over de Pausin Joanna, to the subject. A few words 
will suffice to explain the state of the historical evidence. The place assigned to the 
supposed papess is between the historical popes Leo IY. and Benedict III., the latter 
of whom died Mar. 10, 858. It is alleged that the Joan of the story occupied the 
papal chair for two years and five months. Now, according to all the chroniclers, 
with the doubtful exception of Marianus Scotus, Leo IV. did not die till July 10, 855, 
so that the interval between his death and that of Nicholas I., the successor of Benedict 
III., would be entirely filled up by the two years and five months of the papess, and no 
room would be left for the undoubted pontificate (of two and a half years) of Benedict 
III. Further, Hincmar of Rheims, a contemporary, in his 26th letter to Nicholas I., states 
that Benedict III. succeeded Leo IV. immediately. It is proved, moreover, by the 
unquestionable evidence of a diploma still preserved, and of a contemporary coin which 
Garampi has published, that Benedict III. was actually reigning before the death of the 
emperor Lothaire, which occurred towards the close of 855. The earliest authorities for 
the story of pope Joan, not reckoning a more than doubtful MS. of Marianus Scotus, are 
Martinus Polonus, a writer of the latter part of the 12th c., and a writer named Stephen 
de Bourbon, who wrote about 1225.—See Gieseler’s Airchengeschichte, th. ii. b. ii. s. 5; 
Wensing’s Over de Pausin Johanna (Hague, 1845); Ddllinger’s Papstfabeln des Mittelal- 
ters (Munich, 1863); and Bianchi Giovini’s Hsame Critico degli atti relativi alla Papessa 
Giovanna (Milan, 1845), 


JO'ANES, VicenTE, 1523-1579; b. Spain; studied in Rome and settled in Valencia, 
where he founded a new school of painters. He was one of the most distinguished Spanish 
painters of his time. His subjects were exclusively religious, and many of his works 
are in the churchesand convents of Valencia. His great pieces are ‘‘ Baptism of Christ,” 
in the cathedral of Valencia; 6 pictures of the ‘‘Life of St. Stephen,” in the palace of 
Madrid; and the ‘‘ Holy Supper,” in the Louvre. 


JOANNA I., 1326-1382; Queen of Naples; daughter of Charles, duke of Calabria, and 
granddaughter of Robert of Anjou; was married in 1334 to her second cousin, Andrew 
of Hungary, who in 1345 was murdered by conspirators instigated, as was believed, by 
Joanna. His brother, Louis the great of Hungary, invaded Naples to avenge his death, 
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and she fied to Avignon, the residence of the popes; but on the mediation of the pope she 
was restored to the throne in 1352. In the schism between the popes Clement VII. and 
Urban VI. she took sides with Clement, when, at the instigation of Urban, a rebellion 
occurred in Naples; she was captured by Charles Durazzo, imprisoned, and delivered 
to the king of Hungary, who had her put to death in 1882. 


JOANNA II. 13870-1435; Queen of Naples, 1414-1485; a grandniece of Joanna L., 
was married to William of Austria, and afterwards to Jacques de Bourbon count of La 
Marche. Her character was very dissolute, and her government disturbed by constant 
feuds and insurrections. 


JOANNES, ISLAND or. See Maragso. 


JOAN OF ARC (Fr. JEANNE D’ARC), the MArD oF ORLEANS, was the daughter of 
respectable peasants, and. was b. in 1412, in the village of Domremy, in the department 
of Vosges, France. She was taught, like other young women of her station in that age, 
to sew and to spin, but not to read and write. She was distinguished from other girls 
by her greater simplicity, modesty, industry, and piety. When about thirteen years of 
age she believed that she saw a flash of light, and heard an unearthly voice, which 
enjoined her to be modest, and to be diligent in her religious duties. The impression 
made upon her excitable mind by the national distresses of the time soon gave a new 
character to the revelations which she supposed herself to receive, and when fifteen 
years old she imagined that unearthly voices called her to go and fight for the dauphin. 
Her story was at first rejected, as that of an insane person; but she not only succeeded 
in making her way to the dauphin, but in persuading him of her heavenly mission. 
She assumed male attire and warlike equipments, and with a sword and a white banner 
she put herself at the head of the French troops, whom her example and the notion of 
her heavenly mission inspired with new enthusiasm. On April 29, 1429, she threw her- 
self, with supplies of provisions, into Orleans, then closely besieged by the English, and 
from the 4th to the 8th of May made successful sallies upon the English, which resulted : 
in their being compelled to raise the siege. After this important victory the national 
ardor of the French was rekindled to the utmost, and Joan became the dread of the pre- 
viously triumphant English. She conducted the dauphin to Rheims, where he was 
crowned, July 17, 1429, and Joan, with many tears, saluted him as king. She now 
wished to return home, deeming her mission accomplished; but Charles importuned her 
to remain with his army, to which she consented. Now, however, because she no longer 
heard any unearthly voice, she began to have fearful forebodings. She continued to 
accompany the French army, and was present in many conflicts, till, on May 24, 1430, 
she threw herself, with a few troops, into Compiégne, which the Burgundian forces 
besieged; and being driven back by them in a sally, was taken prisoner and sold by the 
Burgundian officer to the English for a sum of 16,000 francs. Being conveyed to Rouen, 
the head-quarters of the English, she was brought before the spiritual tribunal of the 
bishop of Beauvais as a sorceress and heretic; and after a long trial, accompanied with 
many shameful circumstances, she was condemned to be burned to death. She recanted 
her alleged errors at the stake, and expressed penitence, in the hope of having her pun- 
ishment commuted into perpetual imprisonment. But this did not accord with the 
views of those in whose power she now was. Words which fell from her when sub- 
jected to great indignities, and her resumption of male attire when all articles of female 
dress were carefully removed from her, were made grounds of concluding that she had 
relapsed, and she was again brought to the stake, on May 30, 1481, and burned. Her 
family, who had been ennobled upon her account, obtained, in 1440, a revisal of her 
trial; and in 1456 she was formally pronounced to have been innocent. 

Few facts in history seem better authenticated than the death of ‘‘the Maid” at 
Rouen in 1481, and yet grave doubts have been raised on the point. There was a popu- 
lar belief at the time that some one had been executed in the place of Joan; and many 
pretended Maids appeared, who, however, were punished as impostors. But a father 
Vignier, in the 17th c., found among the archives of Metz a paper purporting to be 
written at the time, and giving an account of the arrival at Metz, on May 20, 1486, of 
the Maid Jeanne, who was at once recognized by her two brothers, and was subsequently 
married to a Sieur de Hermoise. Vignier afterwards found in the family muniment- 
chest of a M. des Armoise, in Lorraine, a contract of marriage between ‘‘Robert des 
Armoise, Knight, with Jeanne D’Arcy, surnamed the Maid of Orleans.” In addition to 
this there was found, in 1740, among the archives of the Maison de Ville of Orleans, 
under the dates 1435-36, a record of certain payments to a messenger bringing letters 
from Jeanne the Maid, and also to her brother John du Lils or Lys. (De Lys was the 
name by which the family of D’Arc was ennobled.) A subsequent entry, Aug. 1, 1439, 
records a gift on the part of the council of the city for services rendered by her at the 
siege.—See Quicherat’s Condamnation et Réhabilitation de Jeanne d’ Arc (1850); Dele- 
pierre’s Doute Historique (1855); Wallon’s Jeanne d’ Are (1867); Molandon’s Premiere 
Hapédition de Jeanne d Arc (1874); Marin’s Jeanne d’ Are, Stratégiste (1889). 


JO’ASH, or JEHo’AsuH, King of Israel, son and successor of Jehoahaz and grandson 
of Jehu, reigned B.c. 838-823. He was a courageous and strong king, but adhered to 
the idolatry that had been introduced by Jeroboam. 
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JO’ASH, or JeHo’AsH, about B.c. 884-837; King of Judah, son of Ahaziah and 
Libnah of Beersheba. On the death of his father, his grandmother Athaliah having 
massacred his brothers and usurped the throne, be was secreted by his aunt Jehoshebath, 
the wife of Jehoiada the high-priest, and brought up by her in the chambers connected 
with the temple until his 8th year, when in a revolution Athaliah was slain, and Joash 
placed upon the throne. For several years, through the influence of the high-priest, he 
adhered to the worship of the true God; but after the death of Jehoiada, falling into 
idolatry, his kingdom was devastated by Hazael of Damascus, he was besieged in Jeru- 
salem, and afterwards murdered in his bed by his servants, after a reign of forty years. 


JOB [Heb. Jyob, derived by Gesenius from ayab, ‘‘to be an adversary;”’ hence (pas- 
sive) ‘‘one who has an adversary,” or ‘‘a persecuted one], the leading personage in 
one of the canonical books of the Old Testament, which is called after him. He is 
said to have lived in the land of Uz (Sept. Auwsitis, cf. Ptol. v. 19, 2), a locality some- 
where between Idumea, Palestine, and the Euphrates. Whether Job was a real or-a 
fictitious personage has been discussed with superfluous animation by critics. The 
Talmud (Baba Bathra, xv. 1) holds that ‘‘Job never was, and never was created, but is 
an allegory.” The belief of most scholars at present is that the book of Job is a great 
dramatic poem, built on a basis of historical tradition. Job is a real person in precisely 
the same sense as the Hamlet of Shakespeare is a real person; i.e., for each there is a cer- 
tain genuine groundwork of antique fact; but some of the incidents, together with the 
sentiments and speeches recorded, are purely imaginative. Who was the author, and 
when he lived, cannot be, or at any rate has not been, determined with exactitude. 
Some critics make him anterior to Moses; the LX X. identifies him with ‘‘Jobab, king 
of Edom” (postscr. to Job); others, among whom are many of the Talmudical authori- 
ties, regard Moses himself as the author. The Mosaic period is claimed for it by Saadia, 
many of the church fathers, Michaelis, Jahn, Hufnagel, etc. A nearer approximation 
_ to what would seem to be the truth is the view held by Gregory Nazianzen, Luther, 
Déderlein, and others, who assign the work—which shows a certain affinity with the 
proverbs—to the age of Solomon, when Hebrew poetry was in its full bloom, and a 
broad catholic spirit pervaded the nation; some have even given Solomon himself the 
credit of its composition. The reference to the gold of Ophir seems at least conclusive 
against any hypothesis that would place its composition earlier; and while certain pas- 
sages in Ezekiel, Jeremiah, Isaiah, Amos, which point to an acquaintance with it, go 
far to prove its comparatively early existence, Rénan, a recent French critic, considers 
that it belongs to the first half of the 8th c. B.c.; Ewald pronounces for a later period,’ 
and assigns the poem to the beginning of the 7th century. ‘This date is also advocated 
by Dr. Samuel Davidson in his Introduction to the Old Testament (Lond. 1862). Others, 
again—among whom Clericus, Grotius, Gesenius, Umbreit, Knobel, De Wette, etc.— 
place it in the period of the exile; Hartmann, Vatke, Reier, and others, in the 5th 
Christian century. 

The earlier German scholars, Herder, Eichhorn, etc., looked upon the author as an 
Edomite—not a Hebrew at all; but this view is now generally, if not entirely, aban- 
doned. The poem isa genuine product of the Hebrew muse, not, however, standing 
on narrow national ground—the very scene being laid in a foreign country—but on the 
broad ground of a universal humanity: it is the attempt of a Hebrew thinker, of 
enlarged mind, to vindicate the divine government of the world. 

Our space will not allow us to enter minutely into a consideration of the design of 
the poem, or to discuss the various theories which have been advanced. According to 
Dr. Davidson, it was ‘‘ to demonstrate the insufficiency of the current doctrine of com- 
pensation.” It condemns the notion that there is a necessary connection between sin 
and suffering, and without explaining the cawse of the latter in the case of a good man, 
displays the most sublime trust in the wisdom of the divine Providence. It exhibits a 
noble spirituality; and in several places the mysterious contradictions of life seem tc 
awaken in the soul of the writer thoughts of another life beyond the grave, in which 
God will vindicate the righteousness of His ways. As a work both of genius and art 
it occupies well-nigh the first rank in Hebrew literature, and is unsurpassed in sublimity 
of imaginative thought by any poem of antiquity. The language is elaborate and arti- 
ficial in the highest degree, yet grandly simple withal, betokening not a primitive period 
in Jewish history, but one highly advanced. The dramatic construction of the poem 
indicates the same thing. It has a prologue and epilogue; the dialogues are arranged 
into three series, or, as they may be termed, acts, each of these, again, consists of three 
speeches by Job’s friends, with three replies by Job himself, which, by a little stretch of 
fancy, we may describe as separate scenes. The poem (properly so called) opens and 
closes with a monologue by the author of the piece. The different character of the per- 
sons introduced is skillfully observed; their words have a rhythmic flow; and the dia- 
iogues are even strophically divided (see Ewald, Das Buch Jjob tibersetzt und erklart, 
Zweite Auflage, 1854). The integrity of the poem in its present form has been strongly 
questioned by many critics; the inferiority (in a literary and poetic point of view) of the 
passages containing the speeches of Elihu (xxxii—xxxvii.), no less than the nature of 
the prologue and epilogue, are thought to indicate that these passages are the work ofa 
later hand. Compare the commentaries of Schultens, Bertram, Eichhorn, Rosenmiiller, 
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Ewald (with translation), Umbreit, De Wette, Hirzel, Stickei, Schlottmann, Rénan 
{with an admirable translation into French), Lee, Dillmann, etc. 

The book of Job has been generally regarded as one of the most ancient in the world. 
An examination of it reveals several facts tending to the probability that it was written 
between the deluge and the calling of Abraham. 1. As itcontains an earnest discussion 
concerning the method of God’s moral government over men in this life, it seems proba- 
ble that all the great facts, bearing on the question, which were known to have occurred 
would be adduced by some one or other of the speakers, on one side or other of the 
argument. The deluge, as one of such facts, is referred to, ‘‘ Hast thou marked the 
old way which wicked men have trodden, who were cut down out of time, whose 
foundation was overflown by a flood?” But there is no reference to the history of Israel 
in Canaan, the journey through the wilderness, the judgments on Egypt, or the destruc- 
tion of the cities of the plain. Why such facts were not employed in such a discussion 
seems difficult to explain, except on the theory that the book was written before they 
occurred. 2. The only form of idolatry referred to in the book is the worship of the 
sun and moon, geuerally regarded as among the earliest forms of idolatry. 38. The mode 
of divine worship practiced by Job was the patriarchal, in which the father of the 
family was the priest, as Noah and Abraham were. This fact implies the great antiquity 
of the book, but does not decide whether it was written before or after Abraham. 4. 
The reason assigned for the trial to which Job was subjected appears much more forcible 
on the supposition that it was made at an early period of the world, when there had 
been few opportunities to decide the question by an appeal to observation and experi- 
ence. 5. The book contains an unusual number of words of an Arabic cast. This, in 
the judgment of some, points to an early origin, when the connection between Hebrew 
and Arabic was closer than at a later period. By others this inference is not allowed. 

Against the theory that the book was written before Abraham, the tribal names of 
Job’s friends may be urged. Eliphaz was a Temanite, and Bildad a Shuite. As Esau 
had a grandson Teman and Abraham a son Shuah, if Job’s friends were descendants 
from them a date later than Abraham and Esau must be assigned to the book. But it 
is possible that there were men of the same names who lived nearer the flood. Job, itis 
said, was of the land of Uz. As a duke or chief of Edom, contemporary with Esau, 
had a grandson Uz, it might be inferred that the land received its name from him, and 
consequently that Job lived after Esau. But from earlier records it appears that Abra- 
ham had a nephew and Shem a grandson of the same name, so that the land may have 
been called after even the earlier of them. A similar possibility exists with regard to 
the other names. The Chaldeans and the Sabeans also are mentioned, but the origin of 
both may be traced back near to the flood. 

The introduction and conclusion of the book contain brief narratives in prose, but 
the discussion which occupies the chief part of it is a poem of very high order both in 
sentiment and style. I. The introduction narrates Job’s piety, wealth, and care for the 
religious welfare of his children. Satan, having insinuated that his piety was prompted 
by worldly motives, was allowed to try him; first by taking from him his property and 
children, and afterwards by inflicting on him severe physical suffering. All this he 
endured for a time without falling into sin. Three of his friends coming to condole 
with him, rent their garments when they saw him, wept over him, and sat down in 
silence seven days. At length driven, by the continuance of his severe trials, to the 
utterance of maledictions against the day of his birth, he ended also the silence of his 
friends. II. Eliphaz begins the discussion mildly, and with regret that he feels com- 
pelled to speak. Reminding Job of his wise and encouraging counsel to others in their 
afflictions, he expresses surprise that he sinks down under his own sorrows. He asserts 
that the righteous are never given up to suffering, but that, while the incorrigible are 
overwhelmed, God punishes also those whose uprightness is imperfect though sincere. 
He therefore exhorts Job to submit to the calamities which have come on him as the 
just punishment of his sins, and to hope that, through the mercy of God, all will yet be 
well with him. Job in reply avers that he has sufficient reason to complain, that his 
afflictions are too heavy to be borne, and that he wishes for death from the hand of God 
as the only relief. He complains of his friends as heartless in condemning him; com- 
pares them to a deceitful brook which mocks the thirsty traveler; reminds them that he 
has not sought their sympathy or help, yet assures them that if they have any just con- 
siderations to present he will patiently hear them. He then turns from them to God, 
lamenting the vanity and weariness of his condition, imploring relief, giving vent to the 
bitterness of his soul and asking that God will let him alone, will accept his confession, 
and forgive his sins. Bildad next speaks, roughly assuming that Job’s children have been 
cut off beeause of their sins, and that Job himself, if he be upright and will seek the 
Lord, may have his sorrows turned to joy. Job replies that he admits all that has been 
said concerning the just government of God, but that men are too imperfect to merit 
his favor and too weak to endure his stroke. Yet, according to the comparative good- 
ness which they can attain, he asserts his righteousness, and complains that God, judgin 
him according to his own infinite holiness, treats him as a sinner notwithstanding al 
his efforts to do right. Again he bitterly laments his birth, and calls on God to let him 
alone for a little while that he may have some rest before he goes down to the grave. 
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Zophar makes the third attack on Job, calling his defense senseless and false, telling him 
that his afflictions, overwhelming as they are, are less than his iniquity deserves; that 
he will humble his heart, forsake his sins, and call on God, he may yet be restored to 
prosperity and peace; but that if he continue impenitent all hope of deliverance will be 
vain. Asallthe three friends have now spoken, Job replies, in cutting language, to them 
all, saying, ‘‘ No doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom shall die with you.” Yet he 
affirms that his knowledge is not inferior to theirs; yea, that they have uttered only 
commonplace things which everybody knows. Appealing to the air, the land, and the 
sea as full of the works of God, whose supremacy he acknowledges over all the affairs 
of mankind, and declaring his own readiness to submit his case to him, he charges his 
friends with having made false statements in their pretense of zeal for the divine gov- 
ernment, and professes his determination to continue his trust in God even unto death. 
Then, addressing himself directly to God, he pleads with him to withdraw his hand 
from him and not to overwhelm him with his mighty power, as a tempest that puts 
forth its strength in crushing the dry stubble or a driven leaf. After this he closes his 
reply with a beautiful lamentation over the frailty of life. 2. The second division of ° 
the discussion Eliphaz, as before, begins. He charges Job with vanity, presumption, 

prayerlessness, arrogance, and craft. He vindicates the government of God, which, he 

declares, deals with the wicked according to their character, sending on them disquietude 
of spirit in the midst of external safety, ruin in the hour of prosperity, and destruction 
when they think themselves strong. Job’s reply condemns his friends severely as mis- 
erable comforters, complains irreverently against God as giving him up into the hands 
of the wicked, and breaking him with breach upon breach. Healsoasserts passionately 
his innocence, to which, he says, earth and heaven will both bear witness, Bildad’s 
second address is increasingly severe on Job, treating all his arguments as vain and arro- 

gant attacks on the government of God, and denouncing on him the terrible calamities 
which, he says, are manifestly the portion of the wicked. Job’s answer to this cruel 
speech is from the depths of a sorrowful yet subdued spirit. He calls on his friends to 
remember that God has overthrown him, has shut up and darkened his path, has 
removed the crown from his head, and surrounded him with destruction; so that his 
brethren, kinsfolk and friends, his servants, and even his wife count him as a stranger, 

and little children despise him. Then with a pathetic appeal for human pity because 
God’s hand is upon him, he passes the crisis of his distress, and springs up to a sublime 
eonfidence in God which pours the light of redemption on the scene. Conscious of the 
importance of what he is about to say, he looks eagerly around for some way of preserv- 
ing it. ‘‘ Who will write the words that now I speak? Who will engrave them ona 
tablet and cut them into the rock forever? For I know that my redeemer liveth, and at 
the latter day will stand upon the earth. Though this Will be after they have destroyed 
even my skin, yet, delivered from the flesh, shall I see God. I shall behold him on my 
side; mine eyes shall see him, and e will not be a stranger to me, even though my reins 
within me are consumed.” 3. From this point the discussion becomes easier to under- 
stand. Job’s friends, adhering to their theory that God deals with men in accordance 
with their characters, charge on him iniquity of conduct and of heart, which, they 
insist, must be as aggravated as his afflictions are great: while he, turning increasingly 
away from man, confesses the majesty, sovereignty, and justice of God; gives a grand 
description of wisdom as consisting in fearing the Lord and departing from evil; asserts 
his integrity in God’s sight, and declares that if he will pronounce judgment in his case 
he will bind it as a crown of righteousness on his head. At length, the three friends 
having been silenced, a fourth takes up the argument—Elihu, the youngest of the com- 
pany, who has listened in silence but with growing impatience to all that has been said. 

Displeased with his companions because they have not answered Job aright, and with 
Job because he has maintained his own righteousness, he calls on all to listen to him. 

While he agrees with much that has been advanced concerning the punishment of sin- 
ners in this life, he asserts, as a principle in God’s government which none of the dis- 
putants have made prominent, that affliction is often sent on men for their profit that 
they may be turned from their evil purposes and humbled in their pride. The debate is 
closed by the Lord himself, answering Job out of the whirlwind and drawing from him 
the humble confession, ‘‘ Behold I am vile; I have heard of thee by the hearing of the 
ear, but now mine eye seeth thee; wherefore I abhor myself and repent in dust and 
ashes.” III. After this the condemnation of his three friends was pronounced; and Job 
having prayed for them, his own captivity was turned, and the Lord blessed the latter 
portion of his life more than he had its beginning. 

Consult among the older commentaries those of Gregory the Great and Brentius. 
Those more recent are: Vaihinger, D. B. Hiob, ete. (1842); Renan, Le Livre de Job, traduit 
de l’ Hébreu, avec une Etude &c. (1859); A. B. Davidson, 4 Commentary, Grammatical and 
Exegetical, on the Book of Job (1862); Delitasch, D. B. Hiod (tr. 1869); Canon Cook in 
Speaker's Commentary, 1874; C. P. Robinson Homiletical Commentary on the Book of Job 
(1876); J. K. Burr, Zhe Book of Job (intended for popular use) 1879. See also Ewald, Job 
(tr. 1882); J. A. Froude, The Book of Job in Short Studies in Great Subjects. 


JOB’S TEARS, Coix lachryma, a corn-plant of India. It is a grass, sometimes ris- 
ing to the height of 8 ft., with the stout habit of maize, to which also it is 
botanically allied; but the male and female flowers grow close together in spikelets, 
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which are produced in axillary clusters. The name is derived from the tear-like form 
of the hard, shining, bluish-white seeds, which are sometimes made into bracelets and 
necklaces, and are also an article of food. This plant is cultivated to some extent in 
many parts of India, but it is one of the worst of the cereals. It has become almost 
naturalized in Spain and Portugal, and flour made from it is there occasionally used. 


JOCASTA. See Giprpus. 


JO DAVIESS, a n.w. co. of Illinois, bounded n. by Wisconsin, and s.w. by the Mis- 
sissippi, which separates it from Iowa ; 650 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 25,101. Co. seat, Galena. 


JODELLE, Evrienne, 1532-1573; b. Paris; a dramatic poet, distinguished for his 
efforts to substitute the institutions of the Greek drama and choruses for the mysteries 
and moralities then in vogue under the patronage of the church. His tragedies, Cléopdtre 
Captive and Didon, and his comedy, Hugéne ou Rencontre, were very successful. He 
excelled also as an orator, painter, and sculptor. 


JODELN, a peculiar manner of singing with the falsetto voice in harmonic: progres- 
sions, which exists chiefly among the Tyrolese and the Swiss. 

JO'EL (Jehovah is God), the son of Pethuel, one of the twelve minor prophets, whoe 
delivered his predictions, according to some, in the days of Joash; others, however, 
place him variously, in the time of Hezekiah, Manasseh, Josiah, Uzziah, &c. Concern- 
ing the circumstances of his life absolutely nothing is known. The occasion of his 
prophecy was an extraordinary plague of locusts, accompanied by an extreme drought, 
which consumed the land. After describing these judgments the prophet calls upon 
his countrymen to repent, and assures them that God is ready toforgive. Extraordinary 
warmth and tenderness of feeling, together with an enthusiastic belief in the glory of 
the future destiny of the people, run through the whole of the book. Some of the 
passages have been understood by theologians as predictive of the blessings of the 
Messianic age, and one is actually applied by the apostle Peter to the events which 
transpired on the day of Pentecost (Acts ii. 16-21). The style of Joel, always vivid 
and eloquent, sometimes sublime, is perhaps the very finest of anyof the Old Testa- 
ment writers. One of the most elaborate works on Joel is Credner’s Der Prophet 
Joel. Compare Ewald, Umbreit, Henderson, &c. The prophecy of Joel consists of 
four parts: JI. An announcement of devastation to be inflicted on the land by hosts of 
locusts and worms. Some interpret this as a literal description of destruction caused by 
these plagues of the field. Others regard it as an emblem of invasions by great armies 
of men led by Assyrian and Babylonian kings; or, with still wider range, by the 
Assyrians and Chaldeans, the Medes and Persians, Alexander, and the Romans. 
II. A call on the people for repentance and contrition of heart, to be manifested 
by fasting, solemn assemblies, and mourning; accompanied with an assurance that 
their transgressions should be forgiven and prosperity restored. III. A prediction 
of Messianic blessings that would characterize the last days. The fulfillment of this— 
beginning at the day of Pentecost (Acts ii. 16), which was followed not many years 
after by the destruction of the Jewish dispensation—is still advancing in the world’s 
history. IV. A prediction of judgments on the adversaries of God’s people, among 
whom Tyre, Sidon, other nations on the coast of Palestine, Egypt, and Edom, are 
mentioned, perhaps as representatives of all; with promises of final and perpetual 
blessings on Judah and Jerusalem. 


JOE MILLER’S JESTS, or the Wi1’s VADE-MECUM, a well-known collection of facetie, 
first published in 1739. A great proportion of the good things which this book contained 
appears to have been the product of the period immediately preceding its publication. 
They are more often humorous than witty, and they seem to have been all the more 
popular on account of a profusion of coarseness and indecency, such as the taste of 
the present age could not endure. A second edition of the Jests was called for in the 
year of the first publication; they came to a fourth edition in the following year; and 
the work, growing in size at every fresh appearance, had reached its 14th edition by 
1760. Innumerable issues of it, or of works founded upon it, bearing the same or similar 
titles, have since been published in England and America. It has, in many cases, been 
modified more or less, to suit the growing nicety of the public—with detriment, it 
must be said, to the quality of its humor; and, indeed, it would almost seem as if 
humor flourished upon obscenity as flowers do upon manure. A lithographic fac- 
simile of the first edition, which is now exceedingly rare—there is no copy in the 
British Museum—was published in 1861. The exact title was as follows : ‘‘ Joe Miller’s 
Jests, or the Wits Vade-mecum ; being a Collection of the most Brilliant Jests, the Politest 
Repartees, the most Elegant Bons-mots, and most Pleasant Short Stories in the English Lan- 
guage. First carefully collected in the company, and many of them transcribed from the 
Mouth of the Facetious Gentleman whose name they bear ; and now set forth and published 
by his Lamentable Friend and Former Companion, Elijah Jenkins, Esq. ; most humbly 
inscribed to those Choice Spirits of the Age, Captain Bodens, Mr. Alexander Pope, Mr. 
Professor Lacy, Mr. Orator Henley, and Job Baker, the Kettle-drummer. London, T. 
Read, Dogwell Court, Whitefriars, Fleet Street, 1739.” 
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The Joe Miller whose name has been handed down in connection with this compilation 
of jests was Joseph Miller, an eminent comic actor, reputed among the tavern-hunters of 
his time as a fellow of infinite humor. He was born, it is believed, in London, in 1684, 
he died in London in 1788, and was buried in the churchyard of St. Clement Danes 
in the Strand, where there is a tombstone erected to his memory, bearing an epitaph 
by Stephen Duck. He was a great favorite with the public, and is said to have con- 
tributed by his acting to the popularity of Congreve’s plays. Ben in Love for Love, 
sir Joseph Wittol in the Old Bachelor, and Teague in the Committee, were the characters 
in which he was most successful; his portrait was painted in the last two of these. 
The compiler of the Jests was John Mottley, an author of no great reputation, who is 
said to have amused himself by writing down or dictating them at a time when he was 
laid up with the gout. Mottley was the son ofa Col. Mottley, who, having been high in 
favor with James II., followed James into exile, got a command in the service of 
Louis XTY., and was killed at the battle of Turin in 1708. . Col. Mottley had married 
before the revolution a Gloucestershire lady of considerable fortune. His wife—her 
family being zealous for the revolution—refused to accompany him to St. Germain. 
Three or four years later he made a stay of considerable length in England upon a 
secret commission from James; and his son, the compiler of the Jests, was born in 
London, in 1692. Mottley was educated at St. Martin’s library school in London; and, 
through the influence of viscount Howe, who was a connection of his mother, he got, 
at the age of 16, a place in the excise office. This place he lost in 1720, apparently 
through some involvement in the bubble speculations of that year; and afterwards, 
though he had promises both from lord Halifax and from sir Robert Walpole, he 
never succeeded in obtaining an office. He had to live by his wits, and he produced 
five or six plays—the first of them named the Imperial Captive—which met with some 
success. He seems to have owed not a little to the patronage he received from people 
of fashion and from the court. In 1739, the year in which he produced Joe Miller’s Jests, 
he also published a life of the great czar Peter, in 8vols.8vo. This work was published 
by subscription, and had the support of the royal family, and of a great number of the 
nobility and gentry. He followed it up in 1744 with the Wistory of the Life and Reign of 
the Empress Catharine of Russia, 2 vols. 8vo. These works were mere compilations from 
the journals and other publications of the time; but with the lapse of time they have 
acquired some value, through the scarcity or disappearance of the authorities upon which 
they were founded. Mottley died Oct. 3, 1750. 


JOG'GLE, in masonry, is a notch or curve in the joints, adopted in fitting stones 
together, so as to prevent them from 

es «6slipping. Fig. 1 is a common form. 
CERN The joggle-joint is commonly used in 
ee ff fee? = straight arches for this purpose, as in 

Fic. 1. ia. 2. fig. 2. Joggles are also used where 
very tight joints are required to resist 


water, etc. Sometimes the joggle consists of a piece of hard stone let into a groove cut 
in both the stones forming the joint. 


JOGHIS. See Yoaa, and Yoarn. 


JOHAN’NA, one of the Comoro Islands (q.v.). 


JOHANNESBURG. The chief town (but not the capital) of the Transvaal Republic 
in South Africa. It is situated amid important gold-fields, and has lately sprung into 
much importance. The population is a floating one, numbering in 1896 some 50,000 
souls, largely English, Germans, and Americans, who are very restive under the politi- 
cal restrictions put upon them by the Boers. Thecity has electric lights and all modern 
conveniences, It is 35 miles south of the capital, Pretoria, 


JOGUES, Isaac, 1607-46; b. Orleans, France ; was ordained in Paris, and sent to 
Canada as a Jesuit missionary in 1636. After laboring several years among the Huron 
Indians, he established a mission at Sault St. Marie among some Algonquin tribes. 
With a party of Hurons he went to Quebec for supplies for the mission, and returning, 
they fell into an ambuscade, nearly all his companions were killed or taken, and he was 
made a slave and treated with great cruelty. Escaping to the Dutch at Albany and 
thence to New Amsterdam, he was kindly received by governor Kieft, and sent to Europe. 
Returning from France to Canada he confirmed a treaty of peace between the French 
and Mohawks in 1646, and founded a mission with that tribe, but was killed at Caugh- 
nawaga on suspicion of sorcery. An account of his captivity in Latin, of the toma- 
hawking of René Goupil at his side, and a description of New Netherlands, with his 
letters, were published by the New York historical society. 


JOGUES, or Yuas, divisions of time in the fabulous chronology of the Hindus; as 
the suttee yug, tirtah yug, dwapaar yug, etc., each supposed to have covered some mil- 
lions of years, and to have included a period of purity, degeneracy, or corruption, as 
the case might be. 


JOHANNES SECUNDUS, 1511-36; born at the Hague. His true name was Jan 
Everard. He had some reputation as a sculptor and painter, but excelled chiefly as a 
poet. He accompanied Charles V. on his expedition to Tunis. He was a man of genius 
and learning. His poems are admired for their classical purity, and have been trans 
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lated into nearly all the principal European languages, His Opera Poetica was published 
by his brothers in 1851. 


JOHAN’NISBERGER. See GERMAN WINES. 

JOHN, the name of along line of popes, the number of whom is variously stated by 
different historians, owing to some uncertainty as to the designation of two of the popes 
in the series—John VIII. (872-82), who is styled the LX. by some writers, who, accept- 
ing the story of pope Joan (q.v.), reckon her as John VIIL.; and John XYV. (985-96), 
who is also called XVI. by those who place before him another John who died within a 
few days of his election. Without entering into this question, it will suffice to say that 
the last of the line of popes called John is John XXIII. The following appear to 
deserve some special notice.—JOHN XII. was the son of Alberico, and grandson of the 
notorious Marozia, who, during the pontificate of John X. (913-27), ruled with almost 
supreme power at Rome. John was originally named Octavianus, and on the death of 
pope Agapitus in 956, being elected pope through the overwhelming influence of the 
dominant party, when only in his 19th year, was the first in the papal line to originate 
the now familiar practice of changing his name. His life, according to accounts which 
may or may not be true, was what many would expect from such antecedents, scan- 
dalous and disorderly ; and although he had crowned Otho emperor and king of Italy 
in 962, that monarch, in 968, in a synod of the clergy, overstepping all the ordinary 
rules of canonical procedure and legal precedent, caused sentence of deposition for 
scandalous life to be pronounced against John, and Leo VIII. to be elected in his stead. 
John, however, re-entered Rome in the following year with a strong party, and drove 
out Leo ; but his career was cut short by an unfortunate death. He was killed, accord- 
ing to Luitprand, while prosecuting an unlawful intrigue in 964. In his alleged 
effeminacy, Panvinius and other historians find the origin of the fable of pope Joan.— 
JoHN XXII. is one of the most celebrated of the popes of Avignon. His family name 
was James de Cahors, and he was elected pope in 1316, on the death of Clement V. 
Attempting to carry out, in very altered circumstances, the vast and comprehensive 
policy of Gregory VII. and Innocent III., John interposed his authority in the contest 
for the imperial crown between Louis of Bavaria and Frederick of Austria, by not only 
espousing the cause of the latter, but even excommunicating his rival. The public 
opinion, however, and the political relations of the papacy founded upon it had already 
begun to change. The diet of Frankfort refused to obey, and a long contest ensued, 
not only in Germany, but also in Italy, where the Guelph or papal party was represented 
by Robert, king of Naples, Frederick of Sicily being the chief leader of the Ghibellines. 
The latter was placed by John under the same ban which had already been proclaimed 
against Louis; but in 1827 Louis came to Italy in person, and having been crowned at 
Milan with the iron crown, advanced upon Rome, expelled the papal legate, and was 
crowned emperor in the church of St. Peter’s by two Lombard bishops. Immediately 
on his coronation he proceeded to hold an assembly, in which he caused the pope, under 
his original name of James de Cahors, to be thrice summoned to answer a charge of 
heresy and breach of fealty; after which he caused him to be deposed, and Peter de 
Corvara, a monk, to be elected pope, under the name of Nicholas V. These measures, 
however, were attended with little result. Louis returned to Germany, and the 
Guelphic predominance at Rome was restored, the papal representative resuming his 
authority. But John XXII. never personally visited Rome, having died at Avignon in 
1334, when, although without incurring the suspicion of personal aggrandizement, he 
had accumulated in the papal treasury the enormous sum of 18,000,000 florins of gold. 
This pope is remarkable in theological history as the author of that portion of the canon 
law called the Hxtravagantes, and also as having held the singular opinion, that the just 
will not be admitted to the beatific vision until after the general resurrection. This 
opinion he formally retracted before his death. 


JOHN, THE APOSTLE AND EVANGELIST, was the sonof Zebedee, a fisherman of the sea 
of Galilee, and of Salome. He was b. at Bethsaida, and, till he was called by Jesus to be 
his disciple, seems to have followed his father’s occupation. The events of his life, from 
this time to the ascension of Christ, are to be learned from the gospels. After the out- 
pouring of the Spirit on the day of pentecost, he appears to have labored for the spread 
of the gospel first in Jerusalem and Samaria, and afterwards to have had his residence 
chiefly in Ephesus. During the reign of the emperor Domitian he was driven by perse- 
cution to the isle of Patmos, but returned to Ephesus under Nerva, and died there at a 
great age. The dates assigned to this event range from 89 to 120 a.p., and in any case 
he must have long survived his brother apostles. It is believed that he was the only one 
of our Lord’s apostles who died a natural death. Tradition accounts for this by repre- 
senting his life as miraculously preserved. He is represented in Scripture as of a pecu- 
liarly affectionate nature, ‘‘the disciple whom Jesus loved;” and tradition makes his 
last words to have been, ‘‘ Little children, love one another.” ‘The works attributed to 
him are the gospel, the three epistles of St. John, and the book of Revelation. The 
gospel was long regarded as indisputably the work of St. John, and so held to have 
been written not later than 78 A.p. But of late the Johannine authorship has been con- 
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fidently denied, especially by critics of the Tiibingen school, These, headed by Baur 
(q.v.), regard the gospel as representing a theology that arose after the Pauline and 
Petrine schools had long divided the early church, and as being therefore a work of the 
middle of the second century. The author, they hold, was a Gentile, and his purpose 
in writing was rather dogmatical than historical. Of the epistles, it is almost certain 
that the first proceeded from the same writer who composed the gospel. In style, 
language, and doctrine, it is identical with it, and from the earliest times it was quoted 
as a work of the apostle John; but the second and third are classed by Eusebius 
among the Antilegomena (Scriptures of doubtful genuineness), and were suspected by the 
most learned and critical of the early fathers.—For an account of the book of Revela- 
tion, see REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. 

The events of John’s life are these: He and his brother were called to be fishers 
of men in close connection with two other brethren, Simon and Andrew. When the 
twelve apostles were chosen, these four were placed at the head of the list. John and 
James received from Jesus the surname, ‘‘ Boanerges,” signifying sons of thunder. 
Through their mother, Salome, they sought from him what they considered the two 
places in his kingdom that were nearest to himself. Ina Samaritan village that would 
not receive him they asked, ‘‘ Lord shall we command fire to come down from heaven 
and consume them?” At another time John said, ‘‘ Master, we saw one casting out 
devils in thy name and we forbade him, because he followed not with us.” John, Peter, 
and James were often specially trusted by their master. They only of the apostles 
were with him when he raised the daughter of Jairus, when he was transfigured on 
the holy mount, and when he entered on his conflict in the garden. Besides the 
frequent association of the three apostles, a still closer intimacy existed between 
John and Peter, recorded first, and perhaps beginning, when Jesus sent them together 
into Jerusalem to prepare the last passover. Afterwards, at the supper, they held 
confidential communication together in the effort to ascertain who was to be the 
traitor. When Jesus was arraigned before the great council, John, through his 
acquaintance with the high priest, in whose house the session was held, obtained 
admission for himself and Peter. They were together on the morning of the resurrec- 
tion, when Mary Magdalene told them of the opened and empty sepulcher, and together 
they started immediately to see for themselves—John outrunning Peter, but Peter 
entering in before John. At the sea of Tiberias a special intimacy between them was 
shown when John, first of the company in recognizing the Lord, informed Peter per- 
sonally of his discovery; and when Peter, having had the manner of his death intimated 
to him, inquired earnestly concerning John, ‘‘ Lord, what shall this man do?” After 
the day of pentecost, they went together into the temple and were together in healing 
the lame man, in their imprisonment, and in their bold answer before the council. After 
the gospel had been preached in Samaria, they were sent together by the other apostles 
to direct and perfect the movement there. And they were still together in Jerusalem, 
accounted—with the second James—as pillars of the church, 17 years after the conver- 
sion of Paul. While John, from the beginning of Christ’s ministry, was one of the 
chosen three and of the yet more favored two, he was also honored by an association 
with the Lord himself closer than any of the rest obtained. Not until the last passover 
is the distinction recorded; probably not until then was it manifested; perhaps the only 
outward sign of it was in the privilege given him of reclining with his head on the 
breast of Jesus, at that supper before which the apostles had disputed among themselves 
about the place that each should have in the expected kingdom. From that time he 
designates himself in his gospel as ‘‘ the disciple whom Jesus loved.” He only of the 
apostles stood by the cross, where he received from the Lord in his dying agony the 
precious charge of his mother, who was also standing by, that he might be to her as a 
son, After the martyrdom of Paul, John, according to the general testimony of the early 
Christians, resided at Ephesus, having an apostolic oversight of the churches in pro- 
consular Asia. See Bishop, Zife of St. John (Lond. 1827); Macfarlane, The Disciple whom 
Jesus loved (Lond. 1855); F. Trench, Life and Character of John the Evangelist (Lond. 
1850); Stanley, Sermons and Hssays on the Apostolic Age; A. Monod, Sermons (Par. 
1858); Pressensé, Apostolic Ara, p. 415. 


JOHN, GOSPEL OF (see Jonn), I, was one of the books of the New Testament 
which were of standard authority in the council of Nice, 825 a.p., as possessed and 
acknowledged to be of apostolic origin by all the churches of Christendom. In this 
judgment both the parties, orthodox and Arian, of which the council was composed, 
were agreed. And the agreement was not disturbed by the fact that the great question 
in debate between them and in the churches—the proper divinity of Christ—brought 
this gospel into the center of the arena; so that if there had been any uncertainty respect- 
ing its genuineness the discussion would, inevitably, have made it appear. As an inci- 
dental result, therefore, that great council demonstrated the fact that, in the first quarter 
of the 4th c., the gospel of John was in universal use throughout the Christian church 
as his genuine and unquestioned work. This demonstration, in itself so ciear, is con- 
firmed by the individual testimony to the same effect given, outside of the council, by 
Eusebius, Athanasius, and Arius. II. About the same time the emperor Constantine 
made provision for building new churches and preparing new copies of the Scriptures, 
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in which John’s gospel was included, to fill the place of those which, at the close of the 
3d c., during the persecution under Diocletian, had been destroyed. It is therefore 
plain that, in the last quarter of the 8d c., this gospel was one of the books of Scripture 
in use throughout the Christian churches. III. Origen, whose life extended from 253 
back to 184 a.p., was a diligent student and famous teacher of the Scriptures, as well 
asa great traveler among the churches. He visited almost all parts of Christendom, 
became acquainted with many presbyters and bishops, taught in many churches, drew 
students to Alexandria from all sections of the empire, took an active part in the con- 
troversies of his time, and wrote much in defense of the common Christian faith. Thus 
eminently qualified to be a witness for the whole church, he affirms that ‘‘ the four gos. 
pels, the last of which is John’s, are the only undisputed ones in the whole church of 
God throughout the world.” This is testimony not only that Origen himself received 
the gospel of John as genuine, but also that, towards the beginning of the 3d c., all the 
churches of Christendom so received it. IV. Clement of Alexandria lived from 220 
back to about 165 A.p., and, besides traveling extensively in Italy, Greece, Egypt, and 
Asia, was a great Christian teacher at Alexandria. Concerning the gospels he says that 
‘*those of Matthew and Luke were written first; then Mark’s, and last of all, John’s.” 
His testimony establishes the fact that John’s gospel was in use among the churches of 
Christendom during the last quarter of the 2d century. V. The oldest known treatise 
against Christianity was written by Celsus not far from 170 a.p. ‘‘He studied the 
Christian doctrines profoundly, drawing his information from the Scriptures. It is 
undeniable that he knew John’s gospel. Indeed, Keim has proved that the image of 
Christ which he composed for himself is taken in great part from John’s conception and 
presentation of him. The whole Christclogical attitude of the church, as Celsus describes 
it, is John’s. It follows from this that John’s gospel was at that time a record of Chris- 
tianity known by friend and foe.” VI. Tertullian, who lived from about 240 back to 
about 160 A.D., testifies that ‘‘not only among the apostolic churches, but also among 
all the churches which are united with them in Christian fellowship, the gospel of Luke 
has been maintained from its first publication; and the same authority of the apostolic 
churches will uphold the other gospels which we have, in due succession, through them 
and according to their usage, I mean those of Matthew and John; although that which 
was published by Mark may also be maintained as Peter’s, whose interpreter Mark was.” 
VII. Irenzeus, whose life extended from 202 back to 126 A.D., says that ‘‘ John’s gospel 
was the last of the four, was published at Ephesus by the disciple of the Lord who 
leaned on his breast, and declares the Redeemer’s primary and glorious generation from 
the Father, ‘In the beginning was the Word.’” VIII. The Coptic versions of the New 
Testament, in use probably at the beginning of the 3d c., the old Latin, used still 
earlier in the province of Africa, and the Syriac, made not later than the earlier part of 
the 2d c., all contain the gospel of John. And as only previously acknowledged books 
of Scripture would be translated as such, these versions prove that the gospel of John 
was generally acknowledged as his work as far back as the earlier part of the 2d century. 
IX. An additional testimony, covering about the same period, is furnished by the Mura- 
torian fragment, a part of a treatise on the books of the New Testament named from 
its discoverer, and assigned by critics to the latter half of the 2d century. It places 
John’s gospel last among the four which were then universally received by the churches 
as of canonical authority. X. Justin Martyr was the author of a dialogue with Trypho 
the Jew in defense of Christianity, and of two defenses presented to the emperor and 
seaate, the earliest of which was written between 188 and 147 a.p. In these writings, 
addressed to unbelievers, he quotes, as authority for his statements concerning the life 
and teaching of Christ, certain works which, without naming the particular authors, he 
calls ‘‘memoirs,” ‘‘ memoirs made by the apostles,” ‘‘memoirs, made by the apostles, 
which are called gospels,” and ‘‘memoirs composed by the apostles of Christ and their 
followers.” Concerning the use made by Christians of these books he says: ‘‘ On the day 
called Sunday all who live in cities or in the country assemble in one place, and the memoirs 
by the apostles, or the writings of the prophets, are read as long as time permits. When 
the reader has finished, the president admonishes and exhorts to the imitation of these 
good things.” The question whether these memoirs were our four gospels has, in these 
last days, been strenuously debated. That they were seems clear, because our four gos- 
pels, as has been shown, were at a somewhat later period universally received and read 
in the churches on Sundays, as the memoirs of Christ written by apostles and their fol- 
lowers; viz., by Matthew and John, by Mark, the follower of Peter, and Luke, the fol- - 
lower of Paul: and there are no traces of any others having been so received and read. 
But it is impossible that in Justin Martyr’s time one set of such memoirs could have been 
universally received and read in the churches, and in half a century later a rival or 
different set take their place, without great and multiform evidence being left of collision 
and substitution. But of any such process there is no trace whatever. That John’s 
gospel was one of those to which Justin referred is also proved by his quotations from 
it and allusions to it; some of which are here given, (1) He refers to Christ as the 
Logos in terms which John alone uses: ‘‘the Logos was made flesh;” ‘‘through him 
God created all things;” ‘‘ he was the only begotten of the Father of the universe, hav- 
ing been begotten by him in a peculiar manner as his logos and power.” (2) He cites 
words of John the Baptist, part of which John’s gospel alone gives—‘‘I am not the 
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Christ, but the voice of one crying.” (8) As a reason why Christians considered baptism 
obligatory, Justin says: ‘‘ For Christ also said, ‘Except ye be born again, ye shall in no 
wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.’” But in John’s gospel only is such a saying 
of Christ recorded. And with this he makes an explicit reference to the objection which 
John also ascribes to Nicodemus concerning the impossibility of a man being born a 
second time. (4) He says: ‘‘ The Jews are justly upbraided by Christ as ‘knowing 
neither the Father nor the Son.’” (5) He says, ‘‘ Christ healed those who were blind 
from their birth.” XI. The Gnostics as well as their opponents generally received 
John’s gospel during the controversies carried on 120-30, giving it very forced interpre- 
tations so as to make it appear consistent with their doctrines. This fact is decisive 
proof that at this early period, within about a quarter of a century of the time when the 
gospel was probably written, its genuineness was fully established. XII. At this point 
we must take into account the certain truth that Christianity and numerous Christian 
churches existed before any of the gospels were written. The apostles, among whom 
John was conspicuous from the beginning, first preached and taught orally, thus making 
converts and founding churches. In this way the churches generally had "become well 
acquainted with the apostolic teaching, and were accurate judges of what professed to 
be in harmony with it, before the gospels appeared. This explains the fact that the 
publication of them produced no commotion and excited no feeling except satisfaction 
with having in permanent form that which was loved so much and known so well. It 
explains also the fact that within so short a time after John’s gospel was written it was 
widely diffused and generally received. 

The great design of John’s gospel he has himself stated—‘‘ These are written that ye 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that, believing, ye might 
have life through his name.” In prosecution of this design, it (1) declares the existence, 
in the beginning, with God and as God, of the logos, who is the source of light and life, 
by whom all things were created; and who became flesh, dwelling among men, mani- 
festing to chosen witnesses his glory in the fullness of grace and truth; (2) gives a state- 
ment of the mission of John the Baptist, and of his testimony to Jesus as the Messiah, 
the Lamb of God to take away sins, and the Son of God in whom all men are called on 
to believe; (3) makes prominent the portion of Christ’s ministry which was fulfilled in 
Jerusalem—chiefly at the national feasts, yet clearly marks also his journeys to and from 
Galilee, where the larger portion of his work was performed; (4) records the faith of his 
first disciples in him as the promised Messiah; (5) gives an account of his first miracles 
in Galilee; of the symbolic cleansing of the temple with which his public ministry in 
Jerusalem began; of his interview with Nicodemus, to whom he declared the necessity 
of regeneration, the design of the atonement, and the love of God in sending his Son 
into the world; of his conversation with the woman of Samaria, to whom he proved his 
Messiahship by an omniscient judgment concerning herself, and made God known as 
the object of spiritual worship to be offered henceforth by all men everywhere; of his 
healing the man at Bethesda, followed by his claim of equality with God, and of power 
to give spiritual life, to raise all the dead, and to judge the world; of his feeding 5,000 
men with five loaves; of his proclaiming himself as the bread of life, the living water, 
the light of the world, the giver of liberty, and the deliverer from death; of his bestow- 
ing sight on a man who had been born blind; of his announcing himself as the good 
shepherd, who, by laying down his life for his sheep, would give them eternal life; and 
of his raising Lazarus from the grave, followed by his triumphal entrance into Jerusalem. 
From this point the gospel gives the private communion of the Savior with the apostles 
at the last passover; his foretelling that Judas Iscariot would betray him, and Simon 
Peter deny him; his words of comfort, peace, and deliverance, followed by the promise 
to send the Holy Spirit as an advocate, instructor, and guide; his intercession with the 
Father in behalf of his disciples through all time; his apprehension and arraignment 
before the Jewish council and the Roman governor; his crucifixion, burial, and resurrec- 
tion from the dead, interviews with his disciples, and final instructions to them. This 
gospel diffuses the glory of the Son of God over all his incarnate life upon earth. And 
as the culmination of the external proof of its genuineness is the book itself present in 
the churches through all the centuries since it was written, so the effulgence of the 
internal proof is the Divine being, character, and life exhibited through it all. 

| Prominent among the writers who maintain the Johannine authcrship and complete 
authenticity of the gospel, are Schleiermacher, Weitzel, Alford, Ellicott, Westcott, 
Lightfoot and Ezra Abbot. Among those who would qualify the authenticity are Liicke, 
Bleek, Baur, Ewald, Meyer, Orr, Beyschlag and B. Weiss, while more decided dissent is 
found in the pages of Renan (\ze de Jesus), De Wette, Weizsicker, Wittichen, Keuss, 
and Hase. To the class denying the Johannine authorship and authenticity entirely 
belong Hilgenfeld, Keim, Scholten, Meijboom, Thoma, Havet, and the Révilles among 
the French; J. J. Taylor, Davidson, and E. A. Abbott (‘‘ Gospels” in the Hneyclopedia 
Britannica). It is noticeable that the controversy began as late as the end of the 
eighteenth century, when (1792) the English deists published The Dissonance of the Four 
generally received Gospels, which was followed in 1820 by Bretschneider’s Probabilia. 
See on this subject Fisher, Supernatural Origin of Christianity (N. Y. 1890) and Pressensé, 
Apostolic Afra (N. Y. 1871). Among the many commentaries are those of Hengstenberg, 
Tholuck, Godet, Westcutt, Plummer, and Milligan. See also Helgenfeld, lntroductions 
(1875); Bleek, /ntroductions (4th ed. 1886); and Weiss, /ntroduciions (Eng. trans, 1887), 
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JOHN tue Baptist, was of the priestly race by both parents, his father, Zecharias, 
being a priest of the course of Abia or Abijah (I. Chron. xxiv. 10), and his mother, 
Elizabeth, being of the daughters of Aaron (Luke i. 5), His coming as the precursor of 
the Christ was foretold centuries before his birth by Isaiah as the one crying in the 
wilderness, and by Malachi as the messenger to prepare the way before him. His birth 
was foretold by an angel, who announced also what his character and office would be as 
the forerunner of the Christ and the reformer of the nation. On the 8th day the child 
was brought, in conformity with the law of Moses, to the priest for circumcision. All 
that we know of John for 30 years, or from his birth to the beginning of his ministry, is 
contained in one verse—‘‘ The child grew and waxed strong in spirit, and was in the 
deserts till the day of his showing to Israel.” John was ordained to be a Nazarite from 
his birth (Luke i. 15), drinking neither wine nor strong drink, implying that he should 
abstain from worldly pleasures, and live a life of self-denial. In accordance with this he 
retired to the wild and thinly peopled region west of the Dead sea, and, by self-disci- 
pline and communion with God, prepared himself for the work to which he had been 
appointed. When he came forih he was dressed in the costume of one of the old prophets, 
with a garment woven of camel’s hair and fastened to the body by a leathern girdle. 
His food was such as was found in the desert—locusts and wild honey. Thus prepared, 
he began his ministry, calling upon the people to repent in order to share in the blessings 
of the kingdom of God, near at hand. Multitudes were attracted by his fervor, his repu. 
tation for extraordinary sanctity, and the prevailing belief that some great one was about 
to appear; and many of every class came forward to confess their sins and be baptized. 
His baptism was a visible token of that repentance which was essential to forgiveness, 
but he assured his hearers that One mightier than he would baptize with the Holy Ghost. 
John instructed his disciples also in moral and religious duties, as fasting and prayer. 
But soon after he had given his testimony to the Messiah his ministry was brought to a 
close. The king, Herod Antipas, was living in adultery with the wife of his brother 
Philip, and when John reproved him for his sin, Herod put him in prison. The prison 
was the castle of Macherus, a fortress on the eastern side of the Dead sea. Herodias, 
enraged at the rebuke of John, determined that he should die. At Macherus, which was 
the palace of Herod as well as a fortress, was held a court-festival in honor of the king’s 
birthday. The daughter of Herodias danced before the company, and so delighted was 
Herod that he promised to give her whatever she should ask. Prompted by her mother, 
she asked for the head of John the Baptist. Instructed by Herod, an officer of the guard 
slew him in the prison. His death is supposed to have occurred just before the third 
passover in the course of our Lord’s ministry, A.D. 28. Herod doubtless regarded him as 
an extraordinary person, for when he heard of the miracles of Christ he ascribed them 
to John, who, he said, had risen from the dead. John’s disciples took the body of John 
and buried it, and ecclesiastical history records the honors paid to his memory. He is 
mentioned with great honor in the Koran under the name of Jalhja. 


JOHN, surnamed LACKLAND, king of England, and the youngest of the five sons of 
Henry II. by his wife, Eleanor of Guienne, was b. at Oxford, Dec. 24, 1167. His father 
having obtained a bull from the pope authorizing him to invest one of his sons with the 
lordship of Ireland, John was appointed in a council held at Oxford in 1178, and in 
Mar., 1185, he went over to take the reins of government, but governed so badly that he 
was recalled in the following December. John latterly united with his brothers in their 
rebellions against their father, and it was the sudden communication of the news of his 
having joined his brother Richard’s rebellion that caused the death of Henry. 

When Richard I. succeeded to the crown, he conferred upon his young brother earl- 
doms which amounted to nearly one-third of the kingdom. This did not, however, 
prevent John endeavoring to seize the crown during Richard’s captivity in Austria. 
John was, however, pardoned, and treated with great clemency, and is said to have been 
nominated his successor by his brother on his death-bed. John hastened, at his brother’s 
death, to obtain the support of the continental barons, and then started for England, 
and was crowned at Westminster, May 26, 1199. Arthur, the son of his elder brother 
Geoffrey, was lincally the rightful heir to the crown, but at this time the law of prime- 
geniture was but imperfectly established. The claims of Arthur were supported by 
Anjou and the king of France, but Johy bought off the latter influence. John now 
obtained a divorce from his first wife, Hadwisa of Gloucester, and married Isabella of 
Angouléme. In the war which ensued Arthur, who was again assisted by France, was 
taken prisoner, and confined in the castle of Rouen, where there is every reason to 
believe that he was privately put to death; but the English monarch lost Normandy, 
Touraine, Maine, and Anjou. 

John now quarreled with the pope, and the kingdom was placed under an interdict; 
while John, in return, confiscated the property of the clergy who obeyed the interdict, 
and banished the bishops. Otherwise, too, he displayed considerable activity. He 
compelled William, king of Scotland, who had joined his enemies, to do him homage 
(1209), put down rebellion in Treland (1210), and subdued Llewellyn, the independent 
prince of Wales (1212). The pope now, in 1213, solemnly deposed John, and absolved 
his subjects from their allegiance, and commissioned Philippe of France to execute his 
sentence. John, denounced by the church, and hated for his cruelty and tyranny by 
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his subjects, found his position untenable, and was compelled to make abject submission 
to Rome, and hold his kingdom as a fief of the papacy. Philippe proceeded with his 
invasion scheme, though no longer approved by Rome; but the French fleet was totally 
defeated in the harbor of Damme, 300 of their vessels being captured, and above 100 
destroyed. Subsequent events, however, proved more favorable to France, and at 
length the English barons saw the opportunity to end the tyranny of John: the up 
a petition, which was rejected by the king, and this was the signal for war. he army 
of the barons assembled at Stamford, and marched to London; they met the king at 
Runnymede, and on June 15, 1215, was signed the great charter (Magna Charta), the basis 
of the English constitution. The pope soon after annulled the charter, and the war 
broke out again. The barons now called over the dauphin of France to be their leader, 
and Louis landed at Sandwich, May 30, 1216. In attempting to cross the Wash John 
lost his regalia and treasures; was taken ill, and died at Newark castle, Oct. 19, 1216, in 
the 49th year of his age. 


JOHN II., surnamed THE Goop (Le Bon), 1319-64; King of France, the second of 
the Valois family; succeeded his father, Philip VI. of Valois, in 1850. He commenced his 
reign by acts of despotism and cruelty. England being appealed to by the friends of 
those whom he had slain, invaded France, when John was defeated by Edward the 
black prince at Poictiers in 1856, and carried to Bordeaux and then to London, where 
he was a prisoner for three years. His ransom, by a treaty with Edward III. at Bretigny, 
was the surrender to the English of eight of the best French provinces and the payment 
of 3,000,000 crowns in gold. He left his son, the duke of Anjou, in London as a hostage 
for the fulfillment of the treaty, who, having escaped in violation of his parole, John 
voluntarily returned as a prisoner in 1864 to London, where he suddenly died. 


JOHN II. (Casrmir), 1609-72; King of Poland; younger son of Sigismund III. Hav- 
ing embarked for Spain for the purpose of persuading Philip III. to forma league against 
France, he was shipwrecked, and imprisoned for two years at Vincennes. Being released 
on a promise given by his brother, king of Portugal, never to wage war against France, 
he traveled through western Europe, became a Jesuit, and was made cardinal by Inno- 
cent X. Returning to Poland he succeeded his brother Ladislas in 1648, and married 
his widow, Maria Luisa Gonzaga. During his reign Poland was attacked by Russia and 
Sweden, resulting in wars which terminated in the cession of several provinces on the 
Baltic and the Dnieper. His wife intriguing for the son of the prince of Condé as suc- 
cessor to the throne, and the nobles contending among themselves, he abdicated at the 
diet of Warsaw, Sept. 16, 1668, and retired to France, where he was kindly received by 
Louis XIV. When he died his heart was interred in Sv. Germain des Prés, and his body 
taken to the cathedral of Cracow in 1676. 


JOHN III, (Joun Sopreski), King of Poland, 1674-96; one of the greatest warriors of 
the 17th c.; was b. in 1624, or, according to others, in 1629, and educated with the 
utmost care, along with his brother Mark, by his father, James Sobieski, castellan of 
Cracow, a man of virtuous character and warlike spirit. The brothers traveled in France, 
England, Italy, and Germany. Their father’s death recalled them home in 1648. The 
Poles were defeated by the Russians in the battle of Pilawiecz. The Sobieskis took up 
arms to restore the fortunes of their country. Mark fell in battle on the banks of the 
Bog; John distinguished himself by his valor, and became the admiration of his coun- 
trymen and the dread of the Tartars and Cossacks. He received the highest military 
dignities and appointments, and on Noy. 11, 1678, defeated the Turks in the great battle 
of Choczim, in which they lost 28,000 men; after which he was, May 21, 1674, unani- 
mously elected king of Poland, and was crowned in Cracow along with his wife, Maria 
Casimir Louisa, daughter of the marquis Lagrange d’Arquien, and widow of the woiwode 
John Zamoiski. When the Turks besieged Vienna in 1683 John hastened thither with 
20,000 Poles, and, along with the German auxiliaries who had also come up, raised the: 
siege by the victory of Sept. 12 of that year. In this battle he took the banner of 
Mohammed, which he sent to the pope. On his entrance into Vienna he was received 
with unbounded enthusiasm by the inhabitants. His subsequent undertakings against 
the Turks were not equally successful. He died of apoplexy June 17, 1696. John 
Sobieski was not only a statesman and warrior, but a lover of science, and a man of 
gentle disposition and agreeable manners; but*his constant wars prevented that atten- 
tion to the internal condition of Poland which its critical situation urgently required, 
and this oversight on his part helped to hasten the downfall of Poland. 


JOHN I., Joan “‘ the Great,” 1357-1433; King of Portugal; b. Lisbon; son of Peter 
I. At the death of his brother Ferdinand in 1883 he became regent, and seized the 
throne in violation of the rights of the infanta Beatrice. A war followed, resulting in 
favor of John. In 1415 he took Ceuta from the Moors. The islands of Madeira, cape 
Verde, the Azores, and the Canaries were discovered in his reign. 

JOHN II, Joan ‘‘the Perfect,” 1455-95; King of Portugal; b. Lisbon; married in 
1471 Leonora of Lancaster; succeeded his father, Alphonso V., Aug. 29, 1481. He put to 
death for conspiracy the dukes of Braganza and Viseo, 1483-84. During his reign B. 
Dias discovered the cape of Good Hope, Da Gama visited India, and the African coasts 
were explored by distinguished navigators. 
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JOHN IV., Joan, 1604-56 ; King of Portugal; b. Villaviciosa ; duke of Braganza ; in 
1640 expelled the Spanish usurpers and succeeded to the throne of Portugal. 


JOHN VI., Joan, 1767-1826 ; King of Portugal; b. Lisbon ; in 1785 married Charlotte 
(Carlota) infanta of Spain ; in 1788 received the title of prince of Brazil ; in consequence 
of his mother’s illness, governed the kingdom of Portugal in 1792; was regent in 1799 ; 
on the approach of the French army in 1807 removed his court to Brazil ; became king 
on the death of his mother in 1816; returned to Portugal in 1821; recognized the 
independence of Brazil in 1825. 


JOHN I., JuAN, 1358-90; King of Castile and Leon; b. Epila; succeeded to the 
throne on the death of his father, Henry II., in 1879, at the age of 21. To defeat the 
schemes of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, who had assumed the title of king of 
Castile, and of Ferdinand of Portugal, he attacked Portugal for the purpose of placing 
his son on the throne of that kingdom, but was unsuccessful. He made peace by 
marrying Beatrice, 10 years of age, daughter and heiress of the king of Portugal. _ Ferdi- 
nand dying, John again made war upon Portugal in support of Beatrice against John I., 
king of that country, but failed on account of the prevalence of yellow-fever. 

JOHN, Barrist JoseEpH FABIAN SEBASTIAN, Archduke of Austria, a distinguished 
Austrian prince and general, was born Jan. 20, 1782, and was the sixth son of the 
emperor Leopold II. His mother was the infanta Maria Louisa, daughter of Charles ITT. 
of Spain. He early gave proof of considerable talent for military affairs; and in 1800 
he received the command of the defeated Austrian army, formerly under Kray. His 
military career was not brilliant. He was defeated at Hohenlinden in 1800, and at 
Austerlitz in 1805. In the war of 1809 he advanced with an Austrian army into Italy, 
defeated the viceroy, Eugéne, at Sacile, and made his way as far as the Adige when the 
reverses of the Austrian forces at Landshut, Eckmiihl, and Ratisbon compelled him to 
retire. His love of natural science, for which he manifested an early predilection, con- 
tinued undiminished amidst all the vicissitudes of his life; and Austria is indebted to him 
for many valuable scientific institutions and enterprises. Living in political retirement, 
he showed a warm interest in every improvement and public work, and became exceed- 
ingly popular; so that when the German national congress assembled after the commo- 
tions of 1848, he was called by a great majority of voices, on June 29 of that year, to 
be vicar or regent of the Germanic empire. The fall of Metternich had also, in the 
mean time, released him from his political isolation in Austria; and the emperor Ferdi- 
nand had placed him at the head of affairs there, and intrusted to him the opening of a 
constitutional assembly in Vienna. In his high office as regent the archduke acted on 
strictly constitutional principles; but the progress of events being unfavorable to the 
Austrian interests, he resigned his office Dec. 20, 1849, and returned to Gritz, where 
he lived, as formerly, in retirement till his death, May 10, 1859. 

His marriage was one of an unusually romantic kind. Late on a Jan. evening in 
1827, he had occasion to require the services of the postmaster of Aussee, a mountain- 
village in the vicinity of Gritz. The vostmaster was from home; but his daughter, 
Anna Plochel, volunteered to drive hin. over the hill to his destination. The conversa- 
tion and spirit of this maiden seem to have charmed the archduke, and within three 
weeks he married her. ’ 


JOHN BULL. See Natrionat NICKNAMES. 
JOHN CHINAMAN. See Natrrionaut NICKNAMES, 


JOHN COMPANY. A nickname given to the East India Company (q.v.) by the 
Indian natives, who were unable to understand government by a society. 


JOHNNY CRAPAUD. See Natronat NICKNAMES. 
JOHN DOE. See Don, Joun, 


JOHN THE FEARLESS, 1371-1419; Duke of Burgundy ; son of Philip the bold of 
France. At the age of 25 he joined the king of Hungary against the Turks, and was 
made prisoner at the battle of Nicopolis, but for the great courage which he had dis- 
played the sultan Bajazet liberated him, and gave him the surname of the Fearless. 
On his return to France he succeeded his father in 1404 as duke of Burgundy, but was 
opposed by the queen and the duke of Orleans, his rival. In 1407 he instigated the 
assassination of the duke, and soon obtained almost supreme power in the kingdom. 
This was followed by a civil war, in which John was aided by Henry IV. of England. 
In 1416 he formed a secret alliance with Henry V. of England, invaded France, and 
captured the king in 1418, but was treacherously murdered in 1419 at the instigation of 
the dauphin, son of Charles VI. He was succeeded by his son, Philip the Good. 


JOHN or BEVERLEY. See BEVERLEY, JOHN OF. 
JOHN LACKLAND. See Jonun I. of England. 


JOHN or LEYDEN (properly, JouN BOCKELSON or BocKkoLp) was b. at Leyden in 
1509. He was the son of a bailiff in the Hague, and of a Westphalian bondwoman, 
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He wandered about for some time as a journeyman tailor, and then settled in Leyden, 
but was fonder of amusements than of his trade. He possessed some poetic genius, 
and was noted for his abilities as an actor. Adopting the opinions of the Anabaptists 
(q.v.), he became one of their wandering prophets. In 1533 he came to Minster, was 
the chief supporter of Matthiesen or Matthys there, and when Matthiesen lost his life in 
1534, became his successor. He set aside the ancient constitution of the city, set up in 
Miinster ‘‘ the kingdom of Zion,” appointed judges, and applied in an extravagant man. 
ner the principles of the Old Testament theocracy. He himself became king of Zion. 
It is impossible to account for his conduct, and the extraordinary influence which he 
exercised, without the supposition of real fanaticism; but sensuality, vanity, and blood- 
thirstiness were intimately combined with it. He introduced polygamy, and displayed 
a great love of kingly pomp. The city was the scene of horrid excesses. In June, 
1535, it was taken by the bishop of Minster. John and his chief accomplices suffered 
death with circumstances of fearful cruelty (Jan. 26, 1586), and his body was suspended 
in a cage from a high tower. He attempted to save his life by confession and submis- 
sion. 


JOHN or Nepomuk (more properly, PoMUK), a popular Bohemian saint of the Catho- 
lic church, and honored as a martyr of the inviolability of the seal of confession. He 
was born at Pomuk, a village in the district of Klatau, about the middle of the 14th 
century. Having entered into orders he rose rapidly to distinction, being created a 
canon of the cathedral of Prague, and eventually vicar-general of the diocese. The 
queen Sophia, the second wife of Wenzel or Wenceslaus IV., having selected him for 
her confessor, Wenceslaus, himself a man of most dissolute life, conceiving suspicions 
of her virtue, required of John to reveal to him what he knew of her life from the con- 
fessions which she had made to him. John steadfastly refused, and the king resolved 
to be revenged for the refusal. An opportunity occurred soon afterwards, when the 
monks of the Benedictine abbey of Kladran having elected an abbot, in opposition te 
the design of the king, who wished to bestow it upon one of his own dissolute favorites, 
John, as vicar-general, at once confirmed the election. Wenceslaus, having first put 
him to the torture, at which he himself personally presided, had him tied hand and foot, 
and flung, already half dead from the rack, into the Moldau, Mar., 1898. His body, 
according to the tradition, being discovered by a miraculous light which issued from it, 
was taken up, and buried with the greatest honor. His memory was cherished with 
peculiar affection in his native country, and he was eventually canonized as a saint of 
the Roman Catholic church, his feast being fixed for Mar. 20. By some historians, two 
distinct personages of the same name are enumerated: one, the martyr of the confes. 
sional seal; the other, of his resistance to the simoniacal tyranny of Wenceslaus; but 
the identity of the two is well sustained by Palacky, Geschichte von Béhmen, iii. 62. 


JOHN oF Sauispury, 1120-82; b. Salisbury. In 1136 he went to France, attended 
the lectures of the famous Abelard, and remained there for several years, studying scho- 
lastic logic, grammar, the classics, and theology. He was sent on important missions to 
popes Eugene III. and Adrian IV., by whom he was received with great honor. When 
Thomas a Becket became archbishop of Canterbury, he was made his secretary, was 
with him in his exile in France, returned with him to England, and witnessed his death. 
In 1176 he was appointed bishop of Chartres. His greatest works are: Polycraticus sive 
de nugis Curialium et Vestigiis Philosophorum, Libri Octo, a work of great erudition and 
caustic satire on the follies of courtiers, etc.; and Metalogicus, a defense of the studies 
of the schools against the sneers of the ignorant. His Vita ae Passio 8S. Thome, and 
his letters, numbering 302, are interesting. His complete works, in 5 vols., were pub- 
lished in 1848. He is described as an elegant Latin poet, an impressive orator, and the 
most learned man of his time. 


JOHN the PARRICIDE, commonly called JoHN oF Swasta, son of Rudolf IL., and 
grandson of Rudolf I. of Austria, was b. in 1289. On attaining his majority he applied 
to his uncle, Albert I. of Austria, to resign to him the whole or a part of his patrimony, 
which consisted of Kyburg and some estates in Swabia; but this Albert refused to do. 
After making many other abortive attempts to gain his end, John formed a conspiracy 
with others who had cause to complain of Albert’s rapacity, and determined to assassi- 
nate the emperor; seizing the opportunity when Albert was riding alone, on the bank 
of the Reuss, near the castle of Hapsburg, they attacked and murdered him, May 1, 
1308. The conspirators fled in different directions, John betaking himself to Italy, 
where he led a wandering life and died in obscurity. 


JOHN, PREsTER (‘‘ Priest John’), the supposed Christian king and priest of a medi- 
ceval kingdom in the interior of Asia, the locality of which was vague and undefined. 
In the 11th and 12th centuries, the Nestorian missionaries penetrated into eastern 
Asia, and made many converts among the Keraeit or Krit Tartars, including, according 
to report, the khan or sovereign of the tribe, Ung (or Ungh) Khan, who resided at Kar- 
akorum, and to whom the afterwards celebrated Genghis Khan was tributary. This 
name the Syrian missionaries translated by analogy with their own language, convert- 
ing Ung into ‘‘Jachanan” or ‘‘John,” and rendering Khan by ‘‘priest.” In their 
reports to the Christians of the West, accordingly, their royal convert figured as at once 
a priest and the sovereign of a rich and magnificent kingdom. Genghis Khan having 
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thrown off his allegiance, a war ensued, which ended in the defeat and death of Ung 
Khan in 1202; but the tales of his piety and magnificence long survived, and not only 
furnished the material of numberless mediseval legends (which may be read in Asse- 
mani’s Bibliotheca Orientalis, ILI. ii. 484), but supplied the occasion of several of those 
missionary expeditions from western Christendom, to which we owe almost all our 
knowledge of medieval eastern geography. The reports regarding Ung Khan, carried 
to Europe by the Armenian embassy to Eugene III., created a most profound impres- 
sion; and the letters addressed in his name, but drawn up by the Nestorlan missiona- 
ries, to the pope, to the kings of France and Portugal, and to the Greek emperor, 
impressed all with a lively hope of the speedy extension of the gospel in a region hith- 
erto regarded as hopelessly lost to Christianity. They are printed in Assemani’s Bidli- 
otheca Orientalis. The earliest mention of Prester John is in the narrative of the Fran- 
ciscan father, John Carpini, who was sent by pope Innocent LY. to the court of Batti 
Khan of Kiptchak, the grandson of Genghis Khan. Father Carpini supposed. that 
- Prester John’s kingdom lay still further to the east, but he did not prosecute the search. 
This was reserved for a member of the same order, father Rubruquis, who was sent as 
a missionary into Tartary by St. Louis, and having reached the camp of Batti Khan, 
was by him sent forward to Karakorum, the seat of the supposed Prester John. He 
failed, however, of his hope of finding such a personage, the khagan of Karakorum, 
Mang, being still an unbeliever; and his intercourse with the Nestorian missionaries, 
whom he found established there, satisfied him that the accounts were grievously exag- 
gerated. His narrative, which is printed in Purchas’s Collection, is one of the most 
interesting among those of the medieval travelers. Under the same vague notion of 
the existence of a Christian prince and a Christian kingdom in the east, the Portuguese 
sought for traces of Prester John in their newly-acquired Indian territory in the 15th 
century. <A similar notion prevailed as to the Christian kingdom of Abyssinia, which, 
in the hope of finding Prester John, was visited so late as the reign of John II. of Por- 
tugal (148, -95) by Pedro Covilham and Alfonzo di Payva, the former of whom mar- 
ried and settled in the country. See an essay on this head in Ritter’s Hrdkunde, also 
Oppert’s Der Priester Johannes (1864, 2d ed. 1870). 


JOHN C. GREEN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE. See New JERSEY, COLLEGE OF. 


JOHN, EPISTLES OF (see Joun), three in number. The first and longest is quoted, 
as an undoubted work of the apostle John, by Polycarp, who in mature age was, about 
100 a.b., made bishop of Smyrna, and was a disciple of John, well acquainted with his 
character, doctrine, and writings. It is ascribed to John by Papias also, who, contem- 
porary with him and bishop of Hieropolis, received his doctrine, according to his own 
statement, from the living voice of followers of the apostles. It is contained also in the 
Syriac version of the New Testament, made not later than the early part of the 2d c., in 
al! the other ancient versions, and in all extant catalogues of canonical books. It is 
acknowledged by Irenzeus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, Cyprian, Euse- 
bius, Athanasius, and other ancient ecclesiastical writers. ‘‘ Against this weight of his- 
torical evidence,” says Olshausen, ‘‘nothing can be effected by the mere conjectures of 
modern times; and at present all theologians are perfectly agreed in the acknowledgment 
of this precious relic of the beloved disciple.” Its subject-matter may be divided into 
four sections: I. 1-7, recapitulates the personal testimony of the apostles to the 
divinity and incarnation of the Lord Jesus; and declares that the union of faith and 
holiness is necessary to the enjoyment of fellowship with God; IIL. i. 8-ii. 17, asserts the 
sinfulness of all men; declares the divinely provided method of forgiveness through con- 
fession and faith in the atonement and intercession of Christ; specifies obedience to God 
and love to men as essential marks of true faith; gives counsel to the oldand young; and 
warns Christians against love of worldly and transient things; ILI. ii. 18-29, affirms that 
ail who deny the Messiahship of Jesus are anti-christs; declares that true Christians are 
anointed of God so that they can distinguish truth from error, and exhorts those who 
profess the name of Christ to abide in him, so that, at his coming, they and the apostle 
himself may not be ashamed; IY. iii.-v., sets forth the great privileges of true believers 
as the children of God; their consequent happiness and duties; and the various marks by 
which Christians and genuine Christianity may be distinguished from the children and 
doctrines of the evil one. The question concerning the genuineness of the 7th verse of 
chapter v, on the three heavenly witnesses has been strenuously debated by biblical 
students during four centuries. The preponderance of evidence is that the passage was 
not in the original, or in any ancient Greek manuscript; but was interpolated into Latin 
versions and a few late and Latinized Greek manuscripts. It is now consequently 
rejected by the great majority of biblical critics. 

That the external evidence for the genuineness of the second and third epistles is less 
abundant and decisive than that for the first is accounted for by the fact that they are 
very brief, and are addressed to individuals. They would, therefore, naturally be read 
by fewer persons, and be circulated more slowly. Yet there is uncontradicted external 
evidence sufficient to establish their genuineness as writings of John. Irenzus quotes a 
passage of the second epistle; Clement of Alexandria wrote a commentary on it, and 
probably also on the third; Origen says that the apostle John left a second and third 
epistle; which, however, he adds, were not universally accepted as genuine. Dionysius 
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and all later Alexandrian writers mention them as productions of the same John that 
wrote the first epistle ana the gospel. Ephrem Syrus, in the 4th c., speaks of them as 
John’s; and in the 5th c. they were almost universally received. The internal evidence 
for their genuineness is strong. Many of the sentiments contained in them are found 
substantially in the first epistle; the style, diction, and tone of thought in all three are 
similar; and the zeal expressed by the writer for the truth agrees well with the boldness 
attributed to John from the beginning. 

The second epistle, addressed to the elect lady, or the elect Kyria, and her children, 
congratulates her on their consistent Christian conduct; exhorts them all to cherish 
genuine love founded on faith and obedience; and warns them against giving aid or 
countenance to false teachers by receiving them into their house or even by extending 
to them friendly greeting. 

The third epistle is addressed to Gaius, whom it characterizes as beloved, spiritually 
minded, consistent, and kind. Thischaracter agrees well with that of Gaius of Corinth, 
whom Paul commends as hospitable to him and to the whole church. He, however, 
was converted under Paul’s ministry, while John seems to regard the Gaius to whom 
he wrote as one of his children. The object of the epistle was to acknowledge the kind- 
ness which Gaius had already shown to the strangers who were traveling as Christian 
missionaries, and to ask his continued help for them on their journey in a manner suitable 
to their character as God’s servants, who, for Christ’s sake, had renounced all resources 
outside of the church. John says also that he had written, probably on this subject, to 
the church; but that Diotrephes, in his love of pre-eminence, would not give heed to his 
request, and would not allow other members of the church to comply with it. From 
what is said of Diotrephes it is plain that he was an arbitrary and ambitious man—the 
type of a large class—who had, either formally or practically, attained the chief place 
in the church. ‘The apostle, promising to attend to his case when he visited the church, 
exhorts Gaius to follow good and not bad examples, and commends to him Demetrius 
as well known to the apostle himself, and of good report among all the brethren. 


JOHN FREDERICK, THE MacGnanimovus, 1503-54; Elector of Saxony; b. Torgau; 
was the son of John the constant, whom on his death in 1582 he succeeded in the elec- 
torate in conjunction with his brother Ernest. He officially sanctioned the reformation 
in 1558, and led the Protestant league of Schmalkalden against Charles V. He was 
taken prisoner at Miihlberg and condemned to death, but released at the intercession 
of his cousin Maurice of Saxony. On the death of Ernest in 1553 he became sole 
elector. 


JOHN GEORGE I., 1585-1656; Elector of Saxony, succeeding his brother, Christian 
II., in 1611. During the thirty years’ war his course was vacillating, sometimes favor- 
ing the emperor, sometimes the Protestant allies. In 1635 he made peace with the 
emperor Ferdinand IL. 


JOHN or JOHANN, Nrepomuk Marta JosepH, 1801-73; King of Saxony; b. Dres- 
den; youngest son of duke Maximilian of Saxony; was president of the ministry of 
finance, from which he retired in 1831; commander of the national guard, 1831-46. On 
the death of his brother, Frederick Augustus II., Aug. 9, 1854, he became king. In 
the war of 1866 he sided with Austria against the western powers, and in the battle of 
Koniggritz fought against the Prussians who had entered Saxony. Peace being con- 
cluded, king John agreed to pay a large sum to Prussia, and to cede the fortress of 
Konigstein. Saxony afterwards joined the North German confederation, and was con- 
spicuous in the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71. John was fond of antiquarian 
research. In 1888 he visited Italy, and published a German translation of the Divina 
Commedia of Dante with valuable notes. In 1824 he was elected president of the anti- 
quarian society of Saxony, and in 1852-53 was president of the German society of history 
and antiquities. He left manuscript translations of 70 English poems. 


JOHN OF AUSTRIA, or DON JUAN D’AUSTRIA, was a natural son of the emperor 
Charles V., and was born at Regensburg, on Feb. 24, 1546. It is uncertain who his 
mother was. He was early brought to Spain, and after the death of his father he was 
acknowledged by his half-brother, Philip Il.; honors and an annual allowance were 
bestowed upon him, and he was educated along with the prince of Parma and the infant 
Don Carlos. He was intended for the church; but his own inclination was for military 
employment, and in 1570 he received the command of an army sent against the rebel- 
lious Moors in Granada, whom he completely rooted out of the country—signalizing 
himself at once by valor and by cruelty. In 1571 he was appointed to the command of 
a maritime expedition—in which the forces of Spain, the pope, and Venice were united 
against the Turks—and defeated the Turks in a great battle near Lepanto (Oct. 7). Dis- 
cord breaking out among the allies, Don Juan separated himself from the rest, took 
Tunis, and conceived the design of forming a kingdom for himself in the n. of Africa, 
But Philip, jealous of this design, sent him to Milan, to observe the Genoese; and after. 
wards, in 1576, as viceroy to the Netherlands. In this capacity he sought to win the 
favor of the people by mildness; but being left unsupported by Philip, he was hard 
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pressed for a time, till the arrival of the prince of Parma with troops enabled him to 
restore the fortunes of Spain by the victory of Gemblours over William the silent in 
1577. But Philip was now apprehensive that Don Juan might make himself king of 
the Netherlands; and the untimely death of the latter in his intrenched camp at Namur, 
Oct. 1, 1578, was not without suspicion of poison.—See Dusmenil’s Histoire, and Have. 
mann’s Leben (Gotha, 1865) of John; also Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell’s work (1883). 


JOHN OF GAUNT, or oF GHENT, 1340-99; Duke of Lancaster; b. Ghent; son of 
Edward III. In the French wars he served with great bravery under his brother, 
Edward the black prince. In 1370 he married Constance, the daughter of Peter the 
cruel, king of Castile and Leon, and on the death of Peter claimed the sovereignty of 
those kingdoms, but subsequently giving his daughter in marriage to the heir-apparent, 
he relinquished his claims. His son, surnamed Bolingbroke, became king of England 
under the title of Henry IV. 


JOHN 0’ GROAT’S HOUSE (or; more correctly, it would seem, JoHNNY GROAT’S 
Hovsg), on Duncansby head, the north-eastern extremity of the mainland of Scotland, 
has been long widely known as marking one of the limits of that country, as in Burns’s 
line: 

Frae Maidenkirk to Johnny Groat’s. 


It stood on the beach at the mouth of the Pentland firth, and was probably built for 
the reception of travelers crossing ihe ferry to the Orkneys. Tradition gives a more 
romantic origin. In the reign of king James IV. (1488-1513), three brothers—Malcolm, 
Gavin, and John Groot or Grot—supposed to be Hollanders, settling in Caithness, 
acquired the lands of Warse and Dungansby. When their descendants had so mul- 
tiplied that they were eight families, disputes arose as to precedency at a yearly 
festival which they were wont to keep. John Groat settled the controversy by build- 
ing an eight-sided house, with a door and a window in each side, and an eight-sided 
table within, so that the head of each of the eight. families of Groats might enter by his 
own door, and sit at his own head of the table. Whatever credit may be due to this 
legend, there can be no doubt as to the existence of John Grot. In the year 1496 
‘John Grot, son of Hugh Grot,” had a grant of a penny-land in Dungansby from Wil- 
liam, earl of Caithness. In 1525 ‘‘John Grot in Dongasby,” as his name is written, 
chamberlain and bailie of John, earl of Caithness, gave seisin to the Trinity friars of 
Aberdeen, of a yearly payment from the island of Stroma, in the Pentland firth. He 
died soon afterwards, and was succeeded by his son William, or his grandson John. 
‘In 1540 there was a payment from the Scottish treasury of £20 ‘‘to John Grote, for freight 
of his ship sent by the queen’s grace, from St. Andrews to Orkney, to the king’s grace 
with writings.” In 1547 John Grot had a pardon from queen Mary for helping the earl 
of Caithness to storm the earl Marischal’s castle of Akirgill. About 1741 Malcolm 
Groat sold his lands in Dungansby, with the ferry-house, to William Sinclair of Fres- 
wick. The family of Groat still exists; but a small green knoll is all that now remains 
of John o’ Groat’s house. The shell Cyprea Huropea, which abounds in the neighbor- 
hood, has received the name of ‘‘ John o’ Groat’s bucky.” 


JOHNS, or Jonn’s, 8T.; geographical. See Sarnr JoHN’s. 
JOHN, SAINT. See Sarntr JonN. 


JOHN’S COLLEGE, or the College of St. John the Baptist, Oxford, succeeded an older 
institution, founded by archbishop Chichele in 1456, for monks of the Cistercian order. 
Sir Thomas White procured a license from king Philip and queen Mary, and in 1555 
founded a college, dedicated ‘‘to the honor of God, the Virgin Mary, and St. John the 
Baptist,” on the site of archbishop’s Chichele’s college. The foundation consists of a 
pagent 50 fellows and scholars, and a choir. Six of the fellowships are founders’ 

in; two from Coventry, two from Bristol, two from Reading, and one from Tunbridge 
schools; all the rest are from Merchant Taylor’s school. In 1854 four fellowships were 
added by the will of Dudley Fereday, esquire. These are open, with a preference, 
however, first, to founder’s kin, and second, to natives of Staffordshire. This college 
presents to 30 benefices. In 1879 there were above 500 names on the books. The 
arrangements of this college were not altered by the commissioners under 17 and 18 
Vict. 81. The commissioners of 1852, indeed, proposed extensive changes, which the 
commissioners under the act were disposed to carry out, but the college succeeded in 
baffling their endeavors. Similar changes, however, to those recommended by the com- 
missioners—involving, among other points, the throwing open of 18 fellowships—have 
been subsequently introduced by the authority of the privy council, 


JOHN SCOTUS, See ERIGENA. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, at Baltimore, Md., was founded by the munificence 
of a citizen of Baltimore, Johns Hopkins (1795-1873), who bequeathed the most of his 
large estate for the establishment of a university and a hospital. The foundation of the 
university is a capital, in land and stocks, estimated in value at more than $3,000,000; 
the capital of the hospital is not less in amount, and by the provisions of the bequest, the 
institution was made free from ecclesiastical or political control, and free also from bur- 
densome conditions. It was incorporated, Aug. 24, 1867; the faculty of philosophy 
was first organized, and its instructions began Oct. 8, 1876. The university buildings 
occupy a site in the heart of Baltimore near the Peabody Institute. In the faculty of 
philosophy the instruction is carried on by university methods, and by collegiate 
methods corresponding with the requirements of students at different stages of their 
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advancement. University instruction is offered to those who have already taken an 
academic degree, or who have otherwise fitted themselves to pursue advanced courses of 
study. Collegiate instruction is offered to undergraduates, who have the choice of several 
prescribed courses of study, all of them leading up to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 

Advanced and graduate students are received with or without reference to their being 
candidates for a degree, and they are permitted to attend such lectures and exercises as 
they may individually select. In coming to the university they are expected to present 
their diplomas and certificates from the institutions with which they have been con- 
nected, and also letters of introduction. Such students are not examined for admission 
by the university, but each instructor satisfies himself of the attainments of all who wish 
to follow his guidance before admitting them to his classes. 

There are 20 fellowships open to students from any part of the country; 45 scholar- 
ships, open to young men from Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, and 20 open 
to any who have taken the baccalaureate degree. The degree of PH.D. is attainable by 
graduates who have followed in this university advanced courses of study for three 
years or more, and that of B.A. is conferred on candidates who have completed their 
collegiate course. There are seven distinct and parallel courses of college instruction, 
comprising studies which are common to all and are required of all undergraduates, 
studies which are peculiar to each course and are required of those who elect that course, 
and studies which are optional. 

Graduate instruction is carried on largely by the agency of laboratories and ‘‘ semi- 
naries.’? There are also societies devoted to different branches of learning, affording 
opportunities for the presentation of memoirs and original communications, clubs for 
the reading and discussion of papers on various subjects, and during the year courses of 
lectures are given by resident and non-resident professors, which are open to the public. 

The medical school went into operation on the compietion of the Johns Hopkins 
hospital in 1889, but the faculty was not fully organized until 1893, when a four-years’ 
course of instruction was begun. This course is open only to those who have received 
a collegiate education, in which chemistry, physics, biology, and the modern languages 
form an important part. Certain courses of lectures are also provided for those who 
_have taken the degree of Doctor of Medicine. Clinical observations and laboratory 
work are important factors in the education here given. Women, as well as men, are 
admitted, in consequence of a generous gift from Miss Garrett and other women, who 
made this a condition of their bounty. 

The library numbers 80,000 volumes. The apparatus is modern, extensive, and well 
adapted to research as well as illustration. The principal buildings of the university 
are these: 1. McCoy hall, which contains the library, the assembly-room and numerous 
apartments for literary and historical studies. 2. Levering hall, devoted to the work of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 38. Hopkins hall, devoted to geology and 
mineralogy. 4. The chemical laboratory. 5. The biological laboratory. 6. The 
physical laboratory. 7. The gymnasium. 8. Administration building. Medical in- 
struction is given in rooms provided on the grounds of the Johns Hopkins hospital and 
in a building near by devoted to anatomy and pharmacology: ‘The publications issued 
under the auspices of the university include the American Journal of Mathematics ; Ameri- 
can Chemical Journal; American Journal of Philology; Studies from the Biological Labora- 
tory ; Studies in Historical and Political Science ; Journal of Experimental Medicine ; Beitriige 
zur Assyriologie ; Modern Language Notes ; Johns Hopkins University Circulars; the Annual 
Report ; and the Annual Register. 

The government of the university is vested in a board of thirteen trustees—the Presi- 
dent of the university being a member exz-officio—who are the ultimate source of authority 
in all matters pertaining to it, and act collectively through three standing committees, 
and through the president of the university. An academic council of nine, including 
the president, guides the various departments of study, selects the Fellows, and acts on 
other matters officially brought before them. A board of university studies, consist- 
ing of the president, nineteen professors, and eleven associate-professors, has charge of 
the general arrangements for the instruction of graduate students, and of the examina- 
tion of candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. A board of collegiate 
advisers, consisting of the president and of representatives from each of the chief de- 
partments of undergraduate study, confers upon the progress made by the undergradu- 
ates and special students, and conducts the examinations for the baccalaureate degree, 
under the direction of the academic council. The academic staff, in 1897 (including 
the medical faculty) numbers 109; the students in al] departments number 518. Of 
this number 342 have already taken an academic degree. President, Daniel Coit 
Gilman, LL.D. 

JOHNSON, a co. in n.w. Arkansas, bounded s. by Arkansas river; 612 sq. m.; pop. 
’90, 16,758. It is drained by Spadra creek. The surface is uneven and well timbered. 
Soil generally fertile. Staple products: cotton, tobacco, maize, and pork. Coal is 
found. The St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern railroad passes through the 
county. Co. seat, Clarksville. 

JOHNSON, an eastern central co. of Georgia; 266 sq. m.; pop. 90, 6129. It is bounded 
w. by the Oconee river and intersected by the Great Ohoopee. Surface uneven, and 
much of it covered with forests. The staple products are cotton and maize. Co. seat, 
Wrightsville. 

JOHNSON, a co. in southern Illinois; 340 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 15,015; intersected by the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis railroad. Surface much broken by steep 
hills; soil fertile, producing wheat, maize, and oats. Co. seat, Vienna. 
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JOHNSON, a co. in southern central Indiana, watered by the e. and w. forks of 
White river and Sugar creek; 320 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 19,561. Surface rolling; extensively 
covered with forests; soil a fertile loam. Staples: wheat, maize, grass, and pork. 
Chief articles of manufacture are carriages, lumber, saddlery, and brick. The co. is 
intersected by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis and the Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis railroads. Co, seat, Franklin. 


JOHNSON, a co. in s.e. Lowa, watered by the Iowa river, traversed by the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific, and the Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Northern railroads; 575 
sq. m.; pop. 90, 25,082. The surface is varied with prairies and forests; soil very fer- 
tile. Maize, oats, hay, flax, and pork are the staple products. The co. has deposits of 
limestone. ‘The principal manufactures are carriages, saddlery, and woolen goods. Co. 
seat, Lowa City. 


JOHNSON, a co. in eastern Kansas, bounded n.w. by the Kansas river, and partly 
drained by the Big Blue and Osage rivers, 480 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 17,385. Surface nearly 
level, diversified by prairies and forests. Soil deep and fertile, producing oats, wheat, 
and maize. The co, is intersected by the Missouri river and several railroads, which 
meet at Olathe, the co. seat, 


JOHNSON, a co. in eastern Kentucky; 300 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 11,087. It is traversed 
by the w. fork of Big Sandy river. The surface is hilly and extensively covered with 
forests. Soil in the valleys is fertile. Staple products: wheat, maize, grass, and pork. 
Bituminous coal is found. Co. seat, Paintsville. 


JOHNSON, a co. in western Missouri, intersected by the Missouri Pacific railroad, 
and partly traversed by the Osage branch of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas railroad; 
800 sq. i.; pop. ’90, 28,132. The surface is varied by prairie and forest; soil fertile and 
adapted to pasturage. Staples: maize, wheat, oats, hay, and pork. Among the min- 
erals are bituminous coal and limestone. There are manufactories of carriages, agri- 
cultural implements and saddlery, and of flour; also saw-mills. Co, seat, Warrensburg. 


JOHNSON, a co. in s.e. Nebraska, intersected by the Burlington Route railroad, and 
drained by the Big Nemaha river, and partly by affluents of the Little Nemaha river; 
396 sq. m.; pop. 90, 10,833. It has a rolling surface, and soil very fertile, producing 
wheat, oats, maize, and hay. Co. seat, Tecumseh. 


JOHNSON, aco. inn.e. Tennessee, bounded n. by Virginia, s.e. by North Carolina; 
340 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 8858. It is mountainous and thickly wooded. The valleys are 
fertile, producing maize, oats, and grass. Iron ore is found. The co. is watered by the 
Watauga river and its branches. Co. seat, Mountain City. 


JOHNSON, a co. in n.e. Texas, bounded s.w. by the river Brazos; 687 sq. m.; pop. 
90, 22,315. It has a rolling surface and fertile soil. Staples: cotton and maize. Co. 
seat, Cleburne. 


JOHNSON, a co. inn. Wyoming, on the Montana border; area, 4000 sq. m.; pop. °90, 
2357; watered by Big Horn and Powder rivers and crossed by Big Horn mountains, 
Co. seat, Buffalo. 


JOHNSON, ALVIN JEWETT, 1827-84; b. Wallingford, Vt. He settled in New 
York, 1853, and became gen. agent for C. C. Colton’s Atlas, which he subsequently 
bought and published under the name of Johnson’s Illustrated Atlas, He afterwards 
brought out a family and physical geography, Facts for Farmers, an Analysis of the Bible, 
and Johnson’s Encyclopedia, most of which have had large popularity. 


JOHNSON, ANDREW, 17th president of the United States of America, was born at 
Raleigh, N. C., Dec. 29, 1808, and was a son of Jacob Johnson, a petty city officer 
in Raleigh. The father lived only four years after Andrew’s birth, and being 
extremely poor, he left no funds for the boy’s education. When ten years old he 
was bound to a Mr. Selby to learn the business of tailoring. While there he took 
great interest in readings by a gentleman who frequently passed an hour or two in the 
humble shop. Andrew listened with close attention, particularly to the speeches of 
great English orators. But his utter lack of education was a great grievance, and he 
resolved to learn to read by himself. For this purpose he borrowed books and passed 
all the time between labor and sleep in diligent study. Just before his term of service 
was out he went to work on his own account at Laurens Court-house, 8. C.; but in the 
spring of 1826 he went back to Raleigh. His tailor-master had gone to another place, 
and Andrew made a foot-journey of 20 m. to see him, his object being to apologize 
for leaving service before his term was out, and to pay for the unfulfilled months. 
Selby wanted security, but being an entire stranger in the place Johnson was unable to 
give it. His mother depended upon him for support, and he determined to try his for- 
tunes in Tennessee. Taking her with him he made his way to Greenville, in the extreme 
eastern part of the state. Here he worked as a journeyman tailor about a year, took a 
wife, and concluded to make the place his permanent home. His wife was fairly 
educated, and she became his tutor. He could read, but that was the most of his 
acquirements. She taught him writing and ordinary arithmetic, these, with reading; 
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being then the extent of tne education of the working classes in that region. Johnson 
was naturally a politician, and when only 20 years old he got up a party of workingmen 
in opposition to the planters and other well-to-do citizens who had always had their own 
way in the town. The workingmen chose him alderman and re-elected him twice, In 
1830 Greenville was a city, and Johnson was elected mayor, serving three years. His 
ambition was to be a public speaker, and to qualify himself he joined a debating society, 
most of whom were students of Greenville college. In 1834 Johnson took an active part 
in advocating the proposed new constitution for the state. Parties at this period were 
whigs and democrats; Johnson was anxious to get into the legislature, and, in accord- 
ance with the custom in that part of the union, in 1835 he nominated himself for the 
assembly, declaring himself a democrat. As the nomination was not readily accepted 
by the people, he took the field in person, and by several strong common-sense speeches 
quite silenced the other side and easily secured his election. The main feature of his 
course as a member was his opposition to the creation of a debt of $4,000,000 for internal 
improvements unless such debt should be approved by the vote of the people. But the 
bill was passed, and in 1837 Johnson was defeated on account of his opposition to it. 
That his course was right was proved soon afterwards; the works undertaken were 
abandoned, and the greater portion of the money was stolen or wasted. In 1839 he was 
again chosen a member of the legislature. In the ‘‘ Log Cabin and Hard Cider” cam- 
paign for president in 1840 he was on the democratic electoral ticket, and made many 
speeches for Van Buren. The next year he was elected to the state senate, and in 1848 
he was chosen a member of congress, where he served his constituents so satisfactorily 
as to secure four consecutive re-elections. Within his ten years’ service in the house of 
representatives he supported the annexation of Texas and the waron Mexico; the refund- 
ing of gen. Jackson’s fine for imprisoning a judge at New Orleans in 1815, and the tariff 
of 1846. He favored the acceptance of the 49th degree of latitude to settle the Oregon 
boundary dispute, and was one of the foremost of the advocates of a homestead law. 
He was also a firm supporter of the president’s veto power; and on all occasions he was 
in favor of the greatest economy in public expenditures. He left congress Mar., 1853, 
and in the same year was chosen governor of his state over the whig aspirant. Two 
years afterwards he was re-chosen over a candidate supported both by the whigs and the 
newly-organized American party. This last canvass was very turbulent, and many 
threats were made against the democratic candidate and others. On one occasion John- 
son stepped to the front of the platform from which he was to speak, drew a pistol so 
that it could be seen by all, laid it before him, and remarked: ‘‘ Fellow-citizens: I have 
been informed that part of the business to be transacted on the present occasion is the 
assassination of the individual who now has the honor of addressing you. I beg respect- 
fully to propose that this be the first business in order. Therefore if any man has come 
here to-night for the purpose indicated, I do not say to him let him speak, but let him 
shoot.” Naturally a man of such character was popular with the rude people in that 
comparatively new country. The tailor’s apprentice, who at ten years of age could not 
even read, had, by force of character and an iron determination to advance, filled the 
highest offices in the state. If he lacked education and fitness for polite society, he had 
enough for the people who supported him. But during all this political work and the 
duties of office he improved every occasion for study, and little by little accumulated 
enough education to fit him for the responsible positions which he was called upon to fill. 

In 1857 he was elected to the United States senate, where, before the breaking out of 
the civil war, he was conspicuous in advocating the 160-acres homestead act ; and chiefly 
through his influence the bill was passed, but it was vetoed by President Buchanan. In 
1858 Jefferson Davis, because, as he alleged, of Indian and Mormon troubles, proposed a 
considerable addition to the regular army. Johnson opposed it, and finally instead of a 
temporary addition of 4,000 men the bill when passed authorized but two regiments to 
serve a year and a half only. Another great measure opposed by Johnson was the 
Pacific railroad. Thus far in a political career of 30 years he had said very little on the 
slavery question, observing the silence characteristic of the party to which he belonged; 
but he never failed to place the question of the union of the states far above the exist- 
ence or extinction of slavery. Inthe democratic national convention of 1860 the dele- 
gates from Tennessee put Johnson forward as their candidate for president, but he did 
not come near the nomination. In his own state he began a vigorous support of Brecken- 
ridge, who was the candidate of the extreme pro-slavery section of the party. Soon 
discovering, however, that secession was contemplated, he went directly against Brecken- 
ridge, and gave loyal support in the senate to the cause of union. While he was speak- 
ing against secession in the senate, his state, through her legislature, voted to go with 
the secessionists, and violence broke out everywhere. There had been a vote of the peo- 
ple on the question of calling a convention to consider the subject of secession, and the 
opponents of such a convention were largely in the majority. Therefore when the legis- 
lature assumed to do what the people had just refused, the excitement was intense, so 
much so that when Johnson went home in the spring of 1861 it was at the risk of his life. 
Personal assaults were threatened, but his undaunted courage was well known and no 
one dared attack him, satisfying their spite by burning him in effigy in all the large 
towns in the state. He worked hard and faithfully for the union in the e. Tennessee 
convention, in furnishing assistance to union fugitives, and in establishing a camp which 
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might serve as a place of refuge. The secessionists made their nearest personal attack 
upon Johnson when they turned his family out of doors and confiscated his slaves, 
Early in March, 1862, Johnson was made military governor of Tennessee, and he com- 
menced his duties at Nashville about the middle of the month. He sent forth a procla- 
mution in which he said ‘‘ while it may become necessary, in vindicating the violated 
majesty of the law and reasserting its imperial sway, to punish intelligent and conscious 
treason, no merely retaliatory or vindictive policy will be adopted.” His proposed leni. 
ency had no effect upon the determined secessionists. For along time he labored ear- 
nestly to bring his state back into the union; but neither mild nor harsh measures pro- 
duced any good effect. On one occasion, in view of numerous outrages by secessionists, 
he proclaimed that ‘‘in every instance in which a union man is arrested and maltreated 
by marauding bands, five or more rebels from the most prominent in the immediate 
neighborhood shall be arrested, imprisoned, and otherwise dealt with as the case may 
require; and further, in all cases where the property of citizens loyal to the government 
of the United States is taken or destroyed, full and ample remuneration shall be made 
to them out of the property of such rebels in the vicinity as have sympathized with and 
given aid, comfort, information, or encouragement to the parties committing such 
depredations.” Near the beginning of Mar., 1864, under Johnson’s special orders, 
Tennessee elected officers, both state and local, and the wheels of an ordinary govern- 
ment began to move. Three months afterwards Andrew Johnson was nominated for 
vice-president on the ticket with Mr, Lincoln. He was elected and inaugurated Mar. 
4, 1865. His remarkable address on that occasion was the cause or deep regret not only 
among his friends, but among all Joyal people. Six weeks afterwards Mr. Lincoln was 
ae by Booth, and the tailor’s apprentice of Raleigh became president of the United 
tates, 

This was the third time that a vice-president had risen to the executive office through 
the accident of death, and in this case, as in the cases preceding, the incumbent was soon 
at variance with the party that elected him. President Harrison died April, 1841, one 
month after his inauguration, and vice-president Tyler took the chair. In less than six 
months he had estranged his whig supporters by vetoing an act for the creation of a 
national bank, the fiscal bank of the United States, which act had been passed at his 
express desire. The bill was modified, again passed, and again vetoed. Then his cabi- 
net, with the exception of Mr. Webster, the secretary of state, resigned. A cabinet was 
appointed of whom nearly all were democrats. By these and other acts the first ‘‘ acci- 
dental” president lost the confidence of the whigs withont gaining that of the democrats. 
le was nominated for president, but after three months’ consideration withdrew his 
name. President Taylor died July 9, 1850, a year and four months after his installation, 
and vice-president Fillmore succeeded to the chief office. He adhered to the whig party, 
but his approval of the law for the return of fugitive slaves gave great offense to a large 
number of his supporters. 'To the mere approval he added a proclamation in which he 
denounced interference in the case of captured fugitives, and declared that he would 
enforce the law at all hazards. The result of his administration was the overthrow of 
the old whig party and the capture of all branches of the government by the democrats. 
Andrew Johnson, on taking the executive chair, made a brief speech, which was under- 
stood to mean that he would deal with the utmost severity with the authors of the rebel- 
lion, which had been crushed only a few days before by the surrender of Lee. He said: 
‘‘The American people must be taught, if they do not already feel, that treason isa 
crime and must be punished; that the government will not always bear with its enemies; 
that it is strong, not only to protect but to punish. The people must understand that it 
[treason] is the blackest of crimes and will be surely punished.” Instead of following 
this policy his course was the very opposite. He hastened to bring Virginia back to the 
union, and near the close of June he brushed aside all regulations with regard to trade 
with the seceding states. He proclaimed general amnesty to all (except a few specified 
classes) who would swear to be loyal to the union. Under his proclamations provisional 
governments were set up in a number of the states but a few weeks before in rebellion, 
and he prepared the way for them to send members to congress as if no secession had 
occurred. These acts put him in opposition to the majority of the republicans in con- 
gress. In all that he had done there had been no thought of securing the political rights 
of the freedmen, who were left entirely in the control of their late masters. Congress 
appointed a committee on reconstruction and on the admission of southern members to 
the house, and adopted the civil rights act, adding an act to increase the power and 
efficiency of the freedmen’s bureau. These last two bills were vetoed by president 
Johnson, but they were readopted and passed by the necessary majority. This action 
was severely denounced by Mr. Johnson, who characterized the course of congress as © 
another rebellion. Thenceforward the republican president was in direct antagonism to 
the republican majorities in the senate and house, and, it may be added, with the mass of 
the party in the union. In Aug. an attempt was made by a thinly-attended conven- 
tion at Philadelphia to form a party to support the president’s policy, but nothing came 
of it. The disaffection soon began to work in the cabinet, and in July three members 
resigned in consequence of irreconcilable differences with the president. -But he was so 
persistent in his course that when going with gen. Grant and others to Chicago, to wit- 
ness the laying of the foundation of a monument to the late Stephen A. Douglas, he 
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took advantage of every stopping of the train to address the people in advocacy of his 
policy, usually adding denunciatory remarks concerning the course of the republicans 
in congress. Congress declared that the 14th amendment to the constitution should be 
ratified by every seceding state asa preliminary to readmission to the union. This 
amendment declared all persons born or naturalized in the union to be citizens, and, 
of course, included all the freedmen in the south. The president vetoed the resolu- 
tion. During the next session acts were passed requiring the right of voting to be 
granted without regard to color, in territories applying for admission as states. This, 
too, was vetoed; but in all cases the bills were re-passed and became laws. Mr. John- 
son’s next trouble was with the military governments and commanders. In Mar., 1867, 
in spite of the familiar veto, an act was passed making five military districts in the ten 
most important of the southern states. The president appointed the five commanders, 
but at the same time procured from the attorney-general, Mr. Stanbery, an opinion as 
to certain legal effects of the several acts aiming at reconstruction. The opinion, the 
general tenor of which was to destroy the efficiency of the acts of congress, was sup- 
portéd by all the members of the cabinet except Mr. Stanton, the secretary of war. 
Thus fortified the president sent this opinion to the military commanders in the south 
as an order for their guidance. 'The effect was told in a report by Gen. Sheridan, who 
said: ‘‘The result of Mr. Stanbery’s opinion is beginning to show itself by defiant oppo- 
sition in all acts of the military commander, and by impeding and rendering helpless 
the civil officers acting under his appointment.” ‘The next move in congress was to 
make the gen, of the army the sole supervisor of the acts of the military commanders. 
Mr, Johnson vetoed the act, but it was passed notwithstanding his objections. A few 
months later the president retaliated by putting new commanders over the districts. 
Mr. Stanton’s opposition to the Stanbery opinion was not forgotten, and in Aug. he 
was displaced as secretary of war, and Gen. Grant was given the position for the time 
being. Mr. Stanton protested that his removal was in violation of the tenure-of-oflice 
law, but nothing came of his protest at the time. Aug. 20, 1867, a proclamation from 
the president stated that peace, order, and the supremacy of civil government existed 
throughout the union. Early in Sept. another amnesty proclaimed by him restored to 
suffrage and relieved from confiscation of property nearly all the people who had been 
in the secession movement. At the meeting of congress in Sept. Mr. Johnson gave the 
the senate his reason for removing Mr. Stanton, but the senate opposed the removal, 
thus replacing the secretary. Five months afterwards he again removed Stanton, and 
put Lorenzo Thomas in his place. The senate immediately resolved that ‘‘the presi- 
dent has no power to remove the secretary of war and designate any other person to per- 
form the duties of that office.” Mr. Johnson’s long contest with congress was drawing 
to a dramatic close. The day after the adoption of the resolutions by the senate, the 
house of representatives determined upon the president’s impeachment; the vote being 
126 in favor and 47 against such action. The articles of impeachment, eleven in all, 
recited many offenses, the principal of which were the removal of the secretary of war; 
the public expression of disregard of and contempt for the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment, the declaration that the one in session was not a constitutional congress, and 
particularly his obstruction to the execution of congressional acts. The trial com- 
menced on Mar. 23, Mr. Stanbery (attorney-general) and judges Curtis and Nelson 
being the president’s counsel. The main point of the defense was that Mr. Johnson’s 
course in the work of reconstruction was merely the continuation of a plan resolved 
upon by president Lincoln and the members of the cabinet. In the senate, sitting as 
the court of impeachment, the final vote on contempt for congress and on the Stanton 
removal was: guilty, 35; not guilty 19. This amounted to an acquittal, as it requires 
two-thirds of the senate to declare a defendant guilty. As soon as the trial was over 
Mr. Stanton voluntarily gave up his office and was succeeded by Gen. Schofield. 

At the democratic national convention in New York, July 4, 1868, Mr. Johnson’s 
name was among the list of candidates for president. On the first ballot he had 65 
votes, standing second on the list, Pendleton having 105. But his vote diminished 
rapidly until, on the 19th ballot, his name did not appear. On the same day Mr. John- 
son proclaimed pardon to all persons except such as might be under indictment before a 
federal court. On Christmas day, 1868, he proclaimed comp'ete pardon to all who had 
been directly or indirectly concerned in secession, or in any way taken part in the war 
against the union. This was his last important official act. He was succeeded, Mar. 4, 
1869, by Gen. Grant, and at once repaired to his home in Greenville. Anxious to return 
to political life he sought the place of senator from Tennessee, and came within three 
votes of getting it. Two years later (1872) he ran as an independent candidate for con- 
gress, but the result was to elect the republican nominee. But in Jan., 1875, he was 
chosen U. 8. senator, and was in his seat during the short extra session in Mar., his 
only noteworthy act being a speech against the recognition of the Kellogg government 
in Louisiana. For a man with so few early advantages—which may have accounted 
for his narrowness and obstinacy—he showed great ability, courage, and political acu- 
men, while his honesty was never doubted. 


JOHNSON, Lady ARBELLA, vr ARABELLA, d. 1630; daughter of Thomas, 14th earl 
of Lincoln, wife of Isaac Johnson. She accompanied her husband to New England on 
board the Hagle, whose name was changed in her honor to the Arvella. She died at 
Salem a little more than two months after her arrival in Massachusetts Bay. 
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JOHNSON, Cave, 1793-1866. A resident of Tennessee, he entered the legal pro- 
fession, and, for several years, held the office of circuit judge in that state. He was 
elected a representative in congress in 1829, and served eight years, and again, from 1839, 
six years. In 1845 he was called to the cabinet of president Polk as postmaster-general. 
On the election of gen. Taylor he returned to Tennessee, where he became president of 
a bank, which position he continued to fill until the outbreak of the war of secession. 
He remained loyal to the union, and was elected a state senator by that side, but age and 
declining health forced him to retire from political life. 


JOHNSON, Eastman, b. Me., 1824. At an early age he developed talent as an 
artist, and succeeded in making his work so remunerative that he was enabled to defray 
the expense of study in Europe. He remained two years in Diisseldorf, and four years 
at the Hague, producing, among other works, ‘‘ The Savoyard” and ‘‘ The Card-Players,” 
which were his earliest efforts in oil. He displayed a leaning towards genre subjects, 
and soon became famous in this department of art-work. Having made an examination 
of the leading European galleries, he settled in New York in 1856, where he continued 
to reside, contributing freely to the annual exhibitions of the national academy of design, 
in which he is an academician. His more noteworthy and popular works are ‘‘ The Old 
Kentucky Home;” ‘‘The Boyhood of Abraham Lincoln;” ‘‘'The Wounded Drummer- 
Boy;” ‘‘ Mount Vernon Kitchen,” etc. Mr. Johnson’s paintings have been among the 
best known and most popular of those of any American artist, having been very largely 
multipled by chromo-lithography. He excels in composition, while his execution is refined, 
though broad and spirited. In some of his work he resembles Edouard Frére, one of the 
masters in the modern French school of genre painting 


JOHNSON, Epwarp, 1599-1672; b. England; came to New England with gov. Win- 
throp about 1630, and settled in Woburn, Mass., where he became prominent in local 
organization. He was representative to the general court during several terms, and its 
speaker in 1655, besides holding the office of recorder of the town of Woburn from its 
incorporation to the date of his death. He wrote a history of New England, from 1628 
to 1652, which was published in 1654 under the title, Wonder-working Providence of Zion’s 
Savior in New England. This work has been reprinted in the Mass, Hist. Coll. 

JOHNSON, HERRICK, D.D., LL.D.; born near Fonda, N. Y., 1832; graduated at 
Hamilton coll., 1857; at Auburn theol. sem., 1860. He was associated with Dr. 
Beman in the pastorate of the First Pres. church, Troy ; held charges at Pittsburg, 
Marquette, Mich., Philadelphia, and Chicago. He was prof. of sacred rhetoric and 
pastoral thealogy at Auburn theol. sem., 1880; and lecturer, and, since 1883, prof. of 
sacred rhetoric in the Pres. theol. sem. of the North-west. He was moderator of the 
general assembly of the Pres. church at Springfield, Ill., 1882. He is the author of 
Christianity’s Challenge, Plain Talks about the Theater, etc. . 

JOHNSON, HERSCHEL VESPASIAN, 1812-80; b. Ga.; a practicing lawyer and promi- 
nent democratic politician in his own state, with somewhat of a nationalreputation. He 
was aU.S8. senator in 1848; judge of the Georgia superior court, 1849-55; governor of 
the state, 1853-57; and candidate for vice-president with Stephen A. Douglas in 1860. 
He was in the confederate senate during the war of secession. 


JOHNSON, Isaac, d. 1630; b. England; accompanied gov. Winthrop on board the 
Arbelia to New England, and became one of the founders of the colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay. He was among those who organized the first church at Charlestown, Mass., 
and he conducted the first settlement at Boston, which was made on account of its pos- 
sessing better water facilities than Charlestown. Johnson was the wealthiest man in the 
colony, public-spirited, and generous, but he only lived three months after his arrival. 


JOHNSON, Sir Jonn, 1742-1830; son of sir William; succeeded to his father’s estates 
a-year before the outbreak of the American revolution, and, raising a body of men, fled 
to Canada, where he was commissioned a colonel in the royal service. He defeated gen. 
Herkimer at Fort Stanwix in 1777, but three years later was himself defeated, and his 
property was confiscated by the U. S. government. The British government gave him 
a grant of land in Canada; he was made a member of the colonial council, and 
Pe ee the appointment of superintendent of Indian affairs, which he held until his 

eath. 


JOHNSON, JosEPH, 1776-1862; b. Charleston, 8.C.; graduated at the university of 
Penn.; studied medicine, and began practice in his native city, where he also held the 
office of mayor for many years. He was much interested in education, was commissioner 
of public schools, and president of the apprentices’ library association. For 60 years he 
was a member of the South Carolina society, during 20 of which he was its president. 
He was active in politics, and strenuously opposed the nullification measures of 1882. 
Besides being the author of numerous essays and published papers upon a variety of 
topics, he compiled Traditions and Reminiscences of the Revolution, esteemed as an impor- 
tant adjunct to the history of that period. 


JOHNSON, OxrvER, b. Vt., 1809; a prominent publicist and editor; was appren- 
ticed to a printer in Montpelier, Vt., and entered the editorial profession in 1831. For 
30 years he was earnestly engaged in advocating the anti-slavery cause in the various 
newspapers with which he was concerned, and as a lecturer and pamphleteer, From 
1865 to 1870 he was managing-editor of the Independent, New York, and editor of the 
New York Weekly Tribune for the three years following. In 1873 he became the super- 
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intending editor of the Christian Union, a position which he continued to hold until 
1876, when he became editor of the Journal, published in Orange, N. J., continuing 
until 1879. Removing to New York, he continued his literary labor. Mr. Johnson’s 
published works have been A Dissertation, in support of the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment (1832); several pamphlets upon the anti-slavery and other reforms and (1880) 
William Lloyd Garrison and His Times ; or, Sketches of the Anti-Slavery Movement in 
America, 430 pp. He was a clear and facile writer. He d. 1889. 


JOHNSON, Perctvat Norton, 1793-1866; b. England; an expert metallurgist, 
much employed in consultation at important English mines, His father being an, 
assayer, he was early familiarized with the nature and relations of metals, and first 
established the rules for accurately determining the analysis of bullion. Having found 
in use in Germany the alloy known as German silver, he introduced it into England. 
He improved the mechanism in use in some of the Cornish mines, and made important 
inventions and discoveries in mining and metallurgy. 


JOHNSON, Reverpy, 1796-1876; b. Md.; studied law, and was admitted to the 
Maryland bar in 1815. He gained a high reputation as a profound lawyer, and was 
frequently employed in arguing important cases before the supreme court of the United 
States. He represented his native state in the U. 8S. senate, 1845-49, when he entered 
president Taylor’s cabinet as attorney-general. After the death of gen. Taylor in 1850 
Mr. Johnson continued to practice law in Baltimore, and edited the reports of the Mary- 
land court of appeals from 1800 to 1826. In 1863 he re-entered the U. S. senate for six 
years, but was appointed minister to England in 1868. His negotiations towards a set- 
tlement of the disputed Alabama claims having proved unsatisfactory to the American 
government, and his convention with Great Britain being rejected by the senate of the 
United States, Mr. Johnson was recalled in 1869. During the trial of the assassins and 
conspirators concerned in the murder of Abraham Lincoln, Mr. Johnson prepared an 
argument in behalf of Mrs. Surratt (afterwards executed for complicity in the assassina- 
tion) which the military court that tried the case refused to hear. 


JOHNSON, RicHarp Mentor, 1780-1850; b. Ky.; from being a practicing lawyer, 
a state legislator, and a member of congress, became the col. of a regiment of Kentucky 
mounted riflemen in the war of 1812, and did good service on the Canadian frontier. 
In 1813 Johnson raised another regiment of mounted soldiers, and supported gen. 
Harrison, particularly during the battle of the Thames. He was badly wounded in this 
engagement, but is said to have killed the celebrated chief Tecumseh, out of the mys- 
tery attending whose death originated the popular question, ‘‘ Who killed Tecumseh?” 
In 1886 Johnson ran for vice-president on the ticket with Martin Van Buren, and being 
defeated by a few votes, and no choice being made, the senate selected him for the 
office, in accordance with the law in such cases. In 1850 he was a member of the 
Kentucky state legislature, and died in Frankfort while occupying this position. He 
was distinguished for the kindliness of his nature, and for the fascinating gentleness of 
his manners. He framed the law which abolished imprisonment for debt in Kentucky. 


JOHNSON, Ricoarp W., b. Ky., 1827; graduated at West Point, entered the U. 8. 
mfantry, exchanged to cavalry in 1855, and served against the Indians in Texas and 
Mexico. He was acapt. of cavalry in 1861, and in the same year promoted to command 
a brigade under gen. Buel. He fought gallantly in the army of the Cumberland, and 
distinguished himself at Stone river, Chickamauga, and Missionary ridge; and at the 
battle of Nashville commanded a division of cavalry, and was brevetted brig.gen. in 
1865. He was brevetted maj.gen. U. 8. A. for gallant services, and was retired with 
full rank in 1867; mil. prof., niv. Missouri, 1868-69 ; in univ. Minn., 1869-70. 


JOHNSON, SaMvEL, son of Michael Johnson, was b. at Lichfield, on Sept. 18, 1709. 
He received his early education in his native town, from a man named Hunter; of 
whom he has recorded that ‘‘he beat me very well”—adding, ‘‘ without that I should 
have done nothing.” In 1728 he went to Pembroke college, Oxford, having been 
engaged for the two previous years of his life in learning his father’s business of book- 
seller. The Short Account of Lichfield, 1819, says that books of his binding are still 
extant in that city. At Oxford, Johnson spent probably the most unhappy period of his 
unhappy life. Overpowered by debts, difficulties, and religious doubts, he became a 
prey to the morbid melancholy of his constitution. Poverty prevented him from taking 
his degree. In 1781 his father died insolvent. In the same year he went to Bosworth 
as usher of aschool. Finding the drudgery of this situation unbearable, he soon gave 
it up, gaining a meager livelihood by working for booksellers in Birmingham. In 1736 
he married Mrs. Porter. a widow; she brought him £800. He then set agoing a school, 
which having no success, he repaired (1737) to London in the company of his celebrated. 
pupil, David Garrick. Here he formed a connection with Cave, the editor of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, to which periodical he became a contributor. In the following 
year he published London, a poem in imitation of the third satire of Juvenal, which 
was very favorably received, Pope, in particular, being warm in its praise. But for 
many years he was miserably remunerated for his work, and had great difficulty in keep- 
ing the wolf of hunger from his door. Little is known respecting Johnson’s life from 
this period till he was turned of fifty. We may form, however, some guess of the 
measure of its unhappiness, when we consider the character and constitution of the man. 
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and what was the position of the majority of men of letters at that time—for literature, 
‘‘a dark night between two sunny days’—when the day of patrician patronage was at 
its close, and that of public patronage had not yet dawned. After 1738 he began to 
*‘report” (if we may be allowed to misuse this word) the parliamentary debates for 
Cave’s magazine. These ‘‘debates’” were drawn up by Johnson himself, after he had 
ascertained the order in which the different speakers rose, and the drift of their argu- 
ments. One can readily believe that statesmen were surprised at the splendor and pomp 
of their own eloquence when they saw it in print. In 1744 Johnson published his 
interesting Life of Richard Savage; in 1749 his best poem, The Vanity of Human Wishes, 
an imitation of the tenth satire of Juvenal; and in 1750 commenced The Rambler, a 
periodical which he conducted for two years, and the contents of which were almost 
wholly his own composition. His Dictionary, a noble piece of work, entitling its author 
- to being considered the founder of English lexicography, appeared in 1755, after eight 
years of solid labor; 7’he Idler, another periodical, was begun by Johnson in 1758, and 
- carried on for two years also; and in 1759 occurred one of the most touching episodes 
of his life—the writing of Rasselas to pay the expenses of his mother’s funeral. It was 
written, he tells us, ‘‘in the evenings of a week.” At last he emerged from obscurity. 
In 1762 a pension of £300 a year was conferred on him by lord Bute; and in the fol- 
lowing year occurred an event, apparently of little moment, but which has had a last- 
ing influence upon his fame; this was his introduction to James Boswell, whose Life of 
Dr. Johnson is probably more imperishable than any of the doctor’s own writings. In 
1764 the famous literary club was instituted, and the following year began his intimacy 
with the Thrales. In the following year appeared his edition of Shakespeare. In 1773 
he visited the Highlands with Boswell. In 1781 appeared his Lives of the Poets, his last 
literary work of any importance. He died on Dec. 13, 1784. He was buried in West- 
minster abbey, close by the grave of Garrick. 

Strength, or at least force of mind, a certain sage solemnity in the treatment of moral 
themes, a sharp eye for the observation of character as it manifests itself in society, and 
a great power of caustic wit, are the chief qualities noticeable in Johnson. He had 
little aptitude for abstract thinking, and no great vigor of imagination—hence he was 
neither a philosopher nor a poet; but he had good sense, a solid judgment, and a serious 
thoughtful nature—hence we find scattered through his numerous works a multitude 
of valuable remarks on books and men and manners. His written style is very sonor- 
ous, inflated, and antithetic; the language is frequently grander than the thought, but 
his conversational style, as reported by Boswell, is terse, robust, and felicitous in the 
highest degree. 


JOHNSON, SAMUEL, b. Mass., 1822; a graduate of Harvard university and of the 
divinity school, and pastor of a ‘‘ free church” in Lynn, Mass., being independent in his 
religious opinions, though agreeing generally with the Unitarian belief. He edited, 
jointly with the rev. Samuel Longfellow, a collection of sacred poetry entitled Hymns 
of the Spirit ; pub. also The Worship of Jesus; Oriental Religions ; d. 1882. 

JOHNSON, SAMUEL, D.D., 1696-1772 ; b. Conn.; a graduate of Yale college, and the 
first president (1754-63) of King’s, now Columbia, college, New York. He received 
the degree of A.M. both at Oxford and Cambridge; but, notwithstanding his ability and 
his learning, he was unpopular with the New England people. He was constantly 
involved in controversy, growing out of his adoption of the Episcopalian faith, and 
published many controversial works. His other writings were A System of Morality, a 
compend of logic and metaphysics, and another of ethics, the two latter being intro- 
duced into the university of Pennsylvania as text-books. He also published an Hnglish 
and Hebrew Grammar. 


JOHNSON, WauteR Rogers, 1794-1852; b. Mass.; a scientific expert in the depart, 
ments of physics and applied chemistry. He wasa teacher in Pennsylvania 1821-26, when 
he became professor of mechanics and natural philosophy in the Philadelphia high 
school. He devoted himself to studying the strength of materials and mechanical con- 
struction, and was often employed in consultation and as an expert in the construction 
of public works. In 1848 he was attached to the Smithsonian institution, was connected 
with the first world’s fair, London, 1851, and was the first secretary of the American 
association for the advancement of science. He wrote Coal Trade of British America ; 
Report on Coals ; and Use of Anthracite in the Manufacture of Iron. 


JOHNSON, Sir WiiuiaAM, 1715-74; b. Ireland; was sent to America in 1738 to 
take the management of the estates of his uncle, admiral sir Peter Warren. His busi- 
ness brought him in contact with the Mohawk Indians, whose language he learned, and 
who made him an honorary chieftain of their tribe. Johnson received his baronetcy 
during the French and Indian war, for having defeated baron Dieskau at lake George 
(which he named). He fought with Abercrombie at fort Ticonderoga, and on the death 
of gen. Prideaux before fort Niagara, he succeeded that general in the command of the 
expedition, in which he was completely successful. Sir William’s services to the British 
cause were highly esteemed, and the king presented him with a grant of 100,000 acres of 
landin New York, where sir William settled in the new residence which he erected, and 
which was called ‘‘ Johnson Hall.” Around this centera settlement was made which soon 
grew into the village of Johnstown, Fulton co., N. Y. Sir William continued to reside 
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on his estate until his death, and aided largely in the development of the surrounding 
country, and in fostering stock-raising and agriculture. In 1768 he effected the impor- 
tant treaty with the Indians at fort Stanwix. 

JOHNSON, WILLIAM SAMUEL, LL.D., 1727-1819; b. Conn.; educated for the bar 
after graduating at Yale in 1744. He was in England in 1766 acting as a colonial 
agent, and while there became acquainted with Dr. Samuel Johnson, with whom he 
corresponded after his return to America. A member of congress in 1785, he was also 
a member of the constitutional convention of 1787, and two years later sat in the U. S. 

senate to represent his native state. From 1791 to 1800 he was president of Columbia 
college, New York. 

JOHNSTON, aco. in e. North Carolina, traversed by the Little and Neuse rivers, and 
branches of the Atlantic Coast Line railroad; 680 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 27,289; surface undu- 
lating and wooded, nearly one-half of the entire acreage in 1890 being woodland. Co. 
seat, Smithfield. 


JOHNSTON, ALBERT SIDNEY, 1803-62; educated at West Point; graduated 1826; 
entered the U. S. army in the 2d infantry; and was transferred to the 6th. He fought 
in the Black Hawk war, but resigned shortly after its close, and emigrated to Texas. 
Enlisting in the Texan army after the battle of San Jacinto, he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief in place of Gen. Felix Huston, with whom he fought a duel in conse- 
quence. In 1838 he was appointed secretary of war of Texas, and in 1840 he retired 
and became a planter. When the Mexican war broke out he raised a Texan rifle- 
regiment, of which he took command, but his regiment having been disbanded as 
three months volunteers, he acted at the siege of Monterey as inspector-general on the 
staff of Gen. W. O. Butler. He was appointed by Gen. Taylor paymaster in the army 
in 1849, and by the president colonel of the 2d U.S. cavalry in 1855, In 1857, the Mor- 
mons having defied the U.S. authority, a military expedition was sent against them. 
At alate period in the summer the Mormons began actual hostilities against the govern- 
ment, destroying its supply trains and threatening its troops. In this emergency the 
command was hurriedly transferred to Gen. Johnston, who converted an impending 
calamity into a solution of a serious political complication without bloodshed. For 
these services he was brevetted brigadier-general. At the outbreak of the civil war 
Gen. Johnston was in command of the military division of the Pacific, but in May, 
1861, resigned his commission, and, proceeding to Richmond, entered the service of the 
confederacy, being appointed a general and placed in command in the west. He held 
the line of Bowling Green, Ky., from Sept. 1861 to Feb. 1862 against greatly superior 
forces. On the fall of Forts Henry and Donelson in February, he effected his retreat 
through Middle Tennessee to Corinth, Miss., where he assembled the entire force under 
his command east of the Mississippi. Advancing with his army, 40,000 strong, he at- 
tacked Gen. Grant at Shiloh Church unexpectedly on April 6th, 1862, and drove him to 
the cover of his gunboats at Pittsburg Landing, capturing more than 3,000 prisoners, 
At this critical point Gen. Johnston was killed by a Minié ball while leading a charge, 
and a lull ensued in the battle. Somewhat later, Gen. Beauregard withdrew the con- 
federate troops, and Gens. Buell and Lew Wallace coming up with reinforcements for 
Grant during the night, the battle was renewed the next day and Beauregard was 
forced to retreat to Corinth. Gen. Johnston was esteemed by the best officers of both 
the federal and confederate armies as a very able and skillful general. 


JOHNSTON, ALEXANDER, LL.D., born in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1849, was one of 
the leading writers on the constitution and political history of the United States. He 
graduated from Rutgers college in 1870, and was admitted to the Bar in 1876. In 1883 
he became Prof. of political economy at Princeton. His writings are noted for thor- 
oughness of research, and for their clear, concise style. His principal works are LZistory 
of American Politics (1879, 8d ed. 1890) ; Genesis of a New England State, Connecticut 
(1884); Representative American Urations (1585) ; besides, numerous articles on political 
economy for various encyclopedias. He died in 1889. 


JOHNSTON, ALEXANDER KEITH, LL.D., F.R.8., the most distinguished name in 
British cartography, was b. near Edinburgh, Dec. 28, 1804. The elegance of design 
that characterizes all his productions, and which, in spite of their purely utilitarian 
aim, gives them a right to rank as specimens of fine art, was probably acquired or 
developed during his apprenticeship as an engraver. His first important work, the 
National Atlas (fol.), was published in 1848. Its merits received immediate recognition, 
and Johnston was appointed royal geographer for Scotland. Five years later appeared 
his far-famed Physical Atlas of Natural Phenomena, the publication of which was the 
signal for a shower of honors from the geographical societies of Europe—that of Paris, 
in particular, pronouncing the work ‘‘one of the most magnificent monuments that has 
yet been raised to the scientific genius of our age.” A second edition, greatly improved, 
was issued in 1856. In 1850 appeared a very useful Dictionarg of Geography, better 
known as ‘‘ Johnston’s Gazetteer” (5th ed. 1877). His Royal Atlas of Geography (1861) 
is probably the most beautiful and minutely accurate atlas ever executed. Jolinston 
also published, in conjunction with other savants, atlases of astronomy and geology; 
besides a great number of very valuable educational atlases, physical, general, and 
classical, which have obtained a wide circulation. In 1865 Edinburgh university con- 
ferred on him the degree of Lu.p., and in 1871 he received the patron’s or Victoria 
gold medal of the royal geographical society, He died July 10, 1871, 
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JOHNSTON, GABRIEL, 1699-1752; b. Scotland; educated at the university of St. 
Andrews, in which he became professor of oriental languages; governor of North Caro- 
lina, 1734-52. In honor of the earl of Wilmington, whose patronage he enjoyed, he 
named one of the important towns of the state. 


JOHNSTON, GrorGE, 1797-1855; b. Simprin, Scotland; studied medicine with Dr. 
Abercrombie; graduated at the university of Edinburgh in 1819, and practiced his pro- 
fession at Berwick-on-Tweed. He devoted himself with great zeal and success to 
natural history. Besides numerous contributions to the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal 
and other scientific periodicals, he published History of British Zodphytes; History of 
British Sponges and Lythophytes; Introduction to Conchology; The Natural History of the 
Eastern Borders; and, at the time of his death, was preparing a work on British 
annelids. 


JOHNSTON, JoHN, LL.D, b. Me., 1806; graduated at Bowdoin; was principal of a 
seminary at Cazenovia, N. Y.; in 1885 became assistant professor of natural science, and 
afterwards professor, at the Wesleyan university, at Middletown, Conn., 1837-79. He 
is the author of several books on chemistry and natural philosophy, which are used in 
many colleges and schools. He published also a history of Bristol and Bremen, Me., 
the latter containing valuable information in relation to the early history of the state. 
He contributed to many important periodicals, and was a member of several historical 
societies and scientific associations. He d. 1879. 


JOHNSTON, Joun Tayor, b. N. Y., 1820; educated in New York and Edin 
burgh; graduated at the university of the city of New York in 1839; was admitted to 
the bar in 1843. He was president of the council of the university of the city of New 
York, and president of the metropolitan museum of art. He was long actively con- 
nected with railroads, and was also prominent as the efficient president of the Central 
railroad of New Jersey, to which office he was elected in 1848. He died March 24, 1893. 


JOHNSTON, JosepH Eccieston, an American gen., b. Prince Edward co. YVa., 
1807; graduated at the military academy, West Point, in 1829; was engaged in gar- 
rison duty and as aide to Gen. Scott inthe Seminole war until 1837, when he resigned 
his commission and became a civil engineer, but re-entered the army in July, 1838, as 
first lieut. of topographical engineers; and brevetted capt. for gallantry in the Florida 
war. After this, until the commencement of the Mexican war, he was engaged in river 
and harbor improvements, and occupied with various surveys of the boundaries between 
the United States and the British possessions. In the Mexican war, 1846-47, he served 
with distinction, was twice wounded, and was brevetted maj., lieut.col., and col. In 
1853-55 he had charge of western river improvements, and afterwards was engaged 
in various duties in Utah, Kansas, and elsewhere. In June, 1860, he was appointed 
quarter-master-gen., with the rank of brig.gen. April 22, 1861, he resigned his com- 
mission, being appointed maj. gen. or gen. in the confederate service by Jefferson Davis. In 
May he commanded a force at Harper’s erry, where he was opposed by Gen. Pat- 
terson. Moving on to Manassas he formed a junction with Beauregard. In the early 
part of the campaign of 1862 he had command of all the confederate forces in Virginia, 
and at the battle of Fair Oaks, near Richmond, May 381, 1862, was severely wounded, 
and for several months disabled for service. On reporting for duty in Nov. he was 
assigned, notwithstanding the hostility of Jefferson Davis, to the military department of 
Tennessee. In April, 1868, he reported himself still unfit for active service. In the 
spring following he made an attempt to relieve Vicksburg, which was besieged by Grant, 
but was defeated at Jackson, May 14, and retreated to Canton. After the defeat of 
Bragg by gen. Grant at Chattanooga, Nov. 25, 1863, Johnston was put in command of 
all the forces of the s.w. With 55,000 men he first occupied the fortified position of 
Dalton, Ga. Gen. Sherman attacked him with a superior force, and he was obliged to 
fall back first to Resaca, thence, after a severe battle, to Altoona pass, to Kenesaw 
mountain, and across the Chattahoochee. Gen. Sherman threatening his line of com- 
munication with Atlanta, his base of supply, and a place of great military importance, 
Johnston reached Atlanta in July, and determined to hold it to the last. But the 
authorities at Richmond were dissatisfied, and, July 17, ordered him to turn over his 
command to Gen. Hood. Near the close of Feb., 1865, after Sherman had captured 
Atlanta, and marched without opposition to Savannah and into South Carolina, John- 
ston, at the earnest request of Gen. Lee, was assigned to the command of the remnant of 
the army of the Tennessee, and of all the troops in South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, 
and ‘‘ to concentrate all available forces and drive back Sherman.” But his force being 
inferior to that of Sherman, he was defeated at Bentonville, N.C. Having learned that 
Lee had surrendered the army of Virginia to Grant, he capitulated to Sherman at Dur- 
ham’s station, N. C. After the war he resided for several years in the south, holding 
offices in railroad, express, and insurance companies. He was elected to congress from 
the Richmond district of Virginia in 1877; was appointed U.S. commissioner of rail- 
roads in 1885; and was a pall-bearer at Gen. Sherman’s funeral. He d. in 1891. 


JOHNSTON, SAMUEL, LL.D., 1733-1816; b. Dundee, Scotland; brought to North 
Carolina in infancy; was admitted to the bar; was a member of four provincial con- 
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gresses, presiding over the first two; a member of the continental congress, 1781-82; 
governor of North Carolina, 1788-89; U. 8. senator, 1789-93; judge of the supreme 
eourt, 1800-3. 


JOHN’STONE, a manufacturing t. of Scotland in the co. of Renfrew, was founded in 
1781, and is situated on the Black Cart, about 3 m. w. of Paisley. It contains 
several cotton factories, collieries, brass and iron foundries, and machine-shops. Pop. 
90, 9700. 


JOHNSTONE, JAmes F. W., an eminent chemist, was b. at Paisley in 1796, and 
died at Durham in 1855, He was of humble parentage, and was for the most part self- 
educated. In 1825 he removed to Durham, where he opened a school, which he 
continued till 1880, when, having married a lady of considerable fortune, he resolved to 
carry out the plan which he had long desired, of devoting himself to the study of 
chemistry. He accordingly repaired to Stockholm, and became the pupil of Berzelius, 
the most celebrated chemist of the time; and his reputation rose so rapidly, that in 1833, 
while still pursuing his studies abroad, he was invited to take the readership in chem. 
istry and mineralogy in the newly-established university of Durham. For some time 
after his return from the continent he resided in Edinburgh. His Catechism of Agricul: 
tural Chemistry and Geology has gone through more than fifty editions, and has been 
translated into almost every European language ; and his Lectwres on Agricultural Chem- 
istry and Geology are held in high esteem. The last of his works was his Chemistry of 
Common Life. 


JOHNSTONE, Rosert, b. in the latter half of the 16th c., was a historian whose 
works were at one period highly valued. Of his personal history little is known, except 
that he went to London; accumulated a large fortune, bequeathed considerable sums to 
the university of Edinburgh, and to various towns in Annandale, the home of his 
ancestors, and died about 1636. His Mistoria Rerum Brittanicarum, ete., ab anno 1572 ad 
annum 1628, intended as a supplement to Buchanan’s work, possessed real merit. 

JOHNSTOWN, city and co. seat of Fulton co., N. Y.; on Cayadutta creek and the 
Fonda, Johnstown and Gloversville railroad; 48 miles n.w. of Albany. It was named 
after Sir William Johnson (q.v.), whose mansion is still standing, and was chartered as 
a city in 1895. There are electric lights and street railroads, court-house built in 1772, 
high school, school library, national and savings banks, several churches, nearly 100 
glove and mitten factories, and daily and weekly newspapers. Pop. ’90, 7,768. 


JOHNSTOWN, a city in Cambria co., Pa.; on Conemaugh river, Stony creek, and the 
Pennsylvania and Baltimore and Ohio railroads; 78 miles e. of Pittsburg. On May 31, 
1889, as aresult of heavy rains, a dam across the Little or South Fork of the river, 10 
miles e. of the city, was carried away. The valley was engulfed, Johnstown and sur- 
rounding villages were swept away, property worth more than $10,000,000 was destroyed, 
and a large number of lives, estimated at from 2,280 to 5,000, lost. The new city con 
tains the great Cambria iron and steel plant, motor, wall paper, switch, paint, brick, and 
radiator works, Conemaugh valley memorial hospital, Cambria hospital, Cambria. free 
library, national and savings banks, over 50 churches, and electric light and street rail- 
road plants. Objects of special interest are Grand View cemetery with plot containing 
800 unknown victims of the flood, and the stone bridge that arrested the flood. Pop. 
90, 21,805. 

JOINDER OF PARTIES, in law, is a phrase signifying that persons having a 
common interest and a common responsibility in any matter or sudject are to be joined 
in any action at law relating thereto. Such joinder arises generally out of joint con- 
tract, ownership, or wrong done. When two or more persons are joined in a contract, 
they must be joined also in any action arising therefrom. If one of two joint parties 
die, the rule gives way, and the survivor either sues or is sued as the case may be. 
When the parties are so numerous that they cannot all be brought into court, one of 
them may sue for the benefit of the whole; as where an administrator is called to 
render an account to many creditors of moneys in his hands, one creditor may bring an 
action not only for himself, but also for all the others. In cases of tort the parties 
responsible are not necessarily all joined as defendants, but where two or more persons 
are jointly injured they should be joined as plaintiffs, but not where the injury is to the 
person. The practice in respect to husband and wife is modified by the rule of the 
common law which merges the legal existence of the latter in that of the former. But 
by the common law they must be joined for torts committed by the wife before or 
during marriage, and must join as plaintiffs for personal injuries to the wife, or injuries 
to her property before marriage. And they must join and be joined in actions or con- 
tracts made by the wife before marriage, in actions arising from the wife’s position as 
executrix and administratrix, and in many other cases. In New York and several 
other states, however, this rule has been set aside in many cases by recent legislation, 
which recognizes the personality of the wife in the same way as if she were unmarried. 
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Tn courts of law a failure to make the proper persons parties is fatal to the action ; but 
courts of equity are not so strict. 


JOINERY, the art of joining or framing together the wooden finishings of buildings, 
such as the doors, windows, shutters, stairs, etc. See CARPENTRY. 


JOINT AND SEVERAL is a legal phrase defining the liability of two or more 
persons for a debt which they owe in common. It implies that each individual debtor 
is responsible not merely for a relative proportion of the indebtedness, but for the 
whole, and may be sued therefor if the creditor so elect. It might happen that all the 
debtors save one have become insolvent, in which case the one who is solvent may be 
compelled to pay the whole debt. In that case he will have a claim in law upon his 
co-debtors for their respective portions of the common indebtedness, and no more; their 
responsibility to each other being determined by a different rule from that which apples 
to their common relation to the creditor. In equity, however, those who are solvent 
are required to contribute equally toward the discharge of the entire debt. A joint and 
several obligation may either be created by the express language of a contract or cove- 
nant, or arise by necessary or fair implication of terms. It is usual to employ the 
words, ‘‘we jointly and severally,” but any other language fairly implying the same 
thing is equally binding. A joint and several obligation may also arise from the legal 
relations of the parties. If the creditor grant a release under seal to one of several joint 
debtors, he will thereby release them all. If a judgment against one be returned 
unsatisfied, it will not bar an action against the others. A joint and several liability 
may also arise in cases of tort; and when this happens the injured party may sue one, 
any, or all, of the responsible parties. Full damages may be recovered from the person 
prosecuted, and he will have no claim upon the other wrong-doers unless he can show 
that he was not himself willfully or intentionally a participant in the wrong complained 
of. 


JOINT-FIR. See SEA-GRAPE. 


JOINT OWNER is in American law a person who is one of several owners of property. 
The property may be either personal or real, goods or land. One of the characteristics 
of this ownership is, that if one of the parties dies, his interest accrues to the others, 
and does not go to the deceased co-owner’s heirs or representatives. Thus, if A and B 
are joint owners of a horse, and A dies, the horse then belongs entirely to B. So it is 
with real property, such as houses, lands, and estates. This is called the doctrine of 
survivorship. Sometimes in wills and deeds it is not clearly expressed whether the 
property was given to A and B as joint tenants or owners, or as tenants in common. 
The chief difference between these two descriptions of owners is, that if one tenant in 
common dies, his share does not go to the other tenants in common, but belongs to his 
representatives or heirs. Hence, in doubtful cases, a court of equity generally inclines 
to hold that a tenancy in common was meant rather than a joint tenancy, for the former 
is the more fair of the two kinds of ownership. In all cases, however, it is in the power 
of a joint owner to convert his joint tenancy into a tenancy in common, by simply 
executing a deed of partition or alienation, if the property consist of land; or selling his 
share, if it consist of personalty. And there is an exception as to the survivorship in the 
case of a firm of partners, for in that case, when one partner dies, his share does not 
accrue to his co-partners, but belongs to his own personal representatives. This is said 
to be an exception to the general rule of joint ownership, created for the benefit of 
trade, so that, in the case of a firm, the ownership is an ownership in common, and not 
joint ownership. In Scotland the general rule is different from what prevails in Eng- 
Jand, and joint property is there always equivalent to what is called in England property 
held in common, and not joint in the above sense. It requires express words in Scot- 
sat to re the property be held so as to be equivalent to what is joint property in 

ngland. 


JOINTS, in anatomy. A joint or articulation may be defined to be the union of any 
two segments of the skeleton of an animal body through the intervention of a structure 
or structures of a different nature. The textures which enter into the formation of the 
more complex joints are bone, cartilage, fibro-cartilage, ligaments, and synovial mem- 
brane. Bone forms the fundamental part of all joints; ligament, in various modifica- 
tions, is employed as the bond of union between the bony segments; while the three 
remaining textures chiefly occur in those joints in which there is free motion. The 
joints vary in the degree of motion from almost perfect immobility to the greatest 
amount and extent of motion that are compatible with the maintenance of the bony seg- 
ments in their proper relation with each other. 

Joints have been divided by anatomists into two great classes, to which the terms synar- 
throsis and diarthrosis are applied. In synarthrosis the parts are continuous—that is toe 
say, there is no synovial sac intervening between the bones; and the joints belonging to 
this class are so very limited in their motion as to be considered by some as immovable; 
while in diarthrosis the articular surface of each of the bones is covered with cartilage, 
and between these cartilaginous plates is a synovial sac; and mobility is the distinguish- 
ing feature of this class of joints. In briefly describing the leading varieties of these 
two classes of joints we shall, as far as possible, avoid the barbarous terms which have 
been introduced into this department of anatomy. 
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In synarthrosis the articulation is said to be by swtwre when the bones seem to grow 
somewhat into one another, and to become interlocked and dovetailed together, each 
bone having a jagged or serrated margin, or when there is a degree of beveling 
of one bone, so that it is overlapped by the other. Both these kinds of suture are at 
once seen in the human skull, the serrated suture being well seen in the union of the 
two parietal bones, the beveled suture being shown in the overlapping of the temporal 
bone above the side of the parietal, and a combination of the two being exhibited by the 
coronai suture between the frontai bone and the anterior edges of the parietal bones. In 
all these there is a thin ligamentous membrane interposed between the bones, which 
disappears as the growth of the cranium becomes completed. 

When a slight amount of motion of one bone upon another is required to be com- 
bined with great strength, the contiguous surfaces of the bones are united by a thick and 
strong layer of fibro-cartilage, with which a little elastic tissue is intermixed. This isan 
intermediate variety between the two classes of joints, but approximates most nearly to 
synarthrosis. As examples of this kind of joint may be mentioned the articulation 
between the bodies of the vertebree and that between the two pubic bones at what is 
termed the symphysis. See PELVIs. 

In diarthrosis the degree and nature of the motion are very various. There may be 
merely a little gliding motion between the ends of the bones, as, for example, in the 
articulations between the various bones of the carpus and tarsus. See Hanp and Foor. 
In these cases the surfaces are plane, or one is slightly concave and the other slightly 
convex; and the motion is limited in extent and direction by the ligaments of the joint, 
or by some projecting point of one of the bones. In some cases, instead of a slight con- 
cavity and convexity, one bone presents a cup-like depression, while the termination of 
the other assumes a hemispherical, or more or less globular shape. Hence the name of 
ball and socket that is applied to such joints. The best example of this variety is the hip- 
joint (q.v.), and the next best is the shoulder. In these joints the ball is kept in apposi- 
tion with the socket by means of what is termed a capsular ligament, which may be 
described as a barrel-shaped expansion of ligamentous structure, attached by its extremities 
around the margin of the articular surfaces composing the joint, and forming a com- 
plete investment of it, but not so tight as materially to restrict its movements. This 
species of joint is capable of motion of all kinds, as any one may readily test for himself, 
especially in the shoulder-joint. 

Another important variety of articulation is the hinge-joint, in which the contiguous 
surfaces are marked with elevations and depressions, which exactly fit into each other, 
so as to restrict motion to one direction. The elbow and ankle joints, and the joints of 
the fingers and toes, are the best examples of this variety. The knee-joint is a less per- 
fect example, because in certain positions it is capable of a slight rotation. These hinge- 
joints are always provided with strong lateral ligaments. The shells of bivalve mollusks 
are united by a very strong and perfect hinge-joint. 

The last kind of joint requiring notice is that which admits only of rotatory motion. 
A pivot and a ring are the essential parts of this joint, the ring being generally formed 
partly of bone and partly of ligament. The best example of this articulation is that 
between the atlas (the first vertebra) and the odontoid or tooth-like process of the axis 
(the second vertebra). See HAnp. 

Diseases of the Joints.—Formerly all the severer forms of diseases of the joints were 
vaguely designated under the one general term white swelling; but during the last half 
century, thanks to the labors of modern surgeons, amongst whom the name of the late 
sir Benjamin Brodie stands prominently conspicuous, the diseases of the joints are 
tolerably well understood, and can be discriminated from one another with very con- 
siderable accuracy. 

In diseases of the joints we may have one or more of the following textures affected: 
(1) the synovial membrane; (2) the cartilage; and (8) the bones themselves. 

The synovial membrane may undergo either acute or chronic inflammation, giving 
rise to the serious affections known as acute and chronic synovitis (see SYNOVIAL MEmM- 
BRANES AND FLUID). 

Loose substances of a fibrous structure, and usually resembling a small bean in size 
and shape, sometimes occur in joints, especially in the knee-joint. They commence as 
little pendulous growths upon the synovial membrane, which after a time become 
detached. Whenthey get between the ends of the bones, which they are apt to do during 
exercise, they cause a sudden and often a most excruciating pain, which is often followed 
by inflammation, and arrest all motion of the joint. These symptoms are not relieved 
till, by gentle flexion and manipulation, the loose cartilage (as it is usually termed) has 
been removed to a position in which it ceases to give annoyance. When the displace- 
ment of the loose body is only occasional, and does not cause intensely severe pain, the 
treatment should be limited to the application of an elastic bandage or a tightly fitting 
knee-cap, which should be constantly worn, with the view of restraining the loose body 
to a position in which it is inoffensive. If, however, this palliative treatment fails, the 
offending body must be removed by subcutaneous incision, which avoids the danger of 
a direct wound into the joint. , 

The cartilage may be affected in various ways. There may be (1) simple destruction 
of cartilage; (2) scrofulous destruction of cartilage; (8) hypertrophy of cartilage; (4) 
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atrophy of cartilage, and other modified forms of disease of this texture, all of which, 
especially the second, are of a very serious character, but not of a nature that admits of 
popular explanation. 

The most important diseases of the osseous structures of the joints are (1) ulcer and 
(2) caries. These diseases often, but not always, begin with the disorganization of carti- 
lage, and then extend to the bones. Sometimes, however, they commence in the bones. 
The consideration of the symptoms and general treatment of these diseases would be 
out of place in these pages, but a reference to one very important mode of treating 
articular caries will be found in the article Resection oF Jornts. Several of the preced- 
ing diseases, even when the result of our treatment may be regarded as satisfactory, 
leave a certain amount of stiffness of the joint (sometimes extending to perfect immo- 
bility), to which the term ankylosis (q.v.) is applied. 


JOINT-STOCK COMPANY, an association of individuals who unite to carry out 4 
particular object of a private nature by each taking and paying for shares in the common 
stock. The object of the association may be to manufacture some species of article, to 
conduct some branch of trade or commerce, the business of banking or insurance, or in 
gencral to do whatever work of a private nature any individual can do; but when the 
object is to execute a public undertaking, such as a railway, a canal, harbor, or other 
work of importance, the company is not called a joint-stock company, but a public com- 
pany, and a special act of parliament is required in order to establish it and regulate its 
proceedings. In many respects the proceedings of railway, canal, and public companies 
resemble those of what are called joint-stock companies. In ordinary circumstances, 
the capital or stock of a joint-stock company is beyond what any single individual, how- 
ever wealthy, would be able or inclined to adventure; it is mainly on this acceunt that 
the joining of parties together to undertake risks is expedient and unavoidable; though 
there may be instances, as in the case of co-operation (q.v.), Where a union of small sums 
by a large number of persons is for peculiar reasons recommendable. Joint-stock 
companies are of comparatively modern origin, and they can exist with a chance of 
success only in a community possessing good business notions and habits, along with a 
spirit of enterprise, and where there is that degree of mutual confidence which will give 
stability to the concern. Accordingly, from a concurrence of favorable circumstances, 
Great Britain has taken the lead in this kind of undertakings, which, however, have also 
been carried to maturity on a comprehensive plan in the Netherlands and United States. 
In France this method of commercial association is of more recent growth, and appears 
still to require the fostering care of the state. 

The usual process of commencing a joint-stock company is to issue a prospectus, 
detailing the object of the undertaking, inviting the subscription of shares, and specify- 
ing the probable profits. As the proposed eompany necessarily requires a paid secretary, 
who is in effect to be its constructer and future attaché, it too frequently happens that 
in periods of ease in the money market, scheming attorneys and others devise projects of 
this kind, and induce inexperienced capitalists to take shares; the result often being a 
collapse of the company, to the loss of all concerned, the projector alone excepted. On 
this account scrupulous care is necessary in making such investments, to see that the 
proposed companies are of genuine worth, and to be administered by persons of thorough 
integrity. 

For a long time, and, in fact, until a very recent period all the joint-stock companies 
in the states of the American union were organized according to the rules of the 
common law; but now they are formed generally under statutory provisions intended to 
secure the rights of stockholders and to protect the public from imposition. These pro- 
visions are not precisely the same in all the states, though they have a common purpose 
and rest upon acommon principle. In the state of New York the law prescribes the 
mode of organization, and when the conditions have been complied with the company 
is not dissolved by the death of one or more of its stockholders, but only by judgment of 
a court for fraud or other adequate cause. They may purchase, hold, and convey real 
estate within certain limitations growing out of the nature of their business; and, if the 
association is composed of seven or more stockholders, it may sue or be sued in the 
name of its president or treasurer. If judgment against it in such a suit be returned 
unsatisfied, then suits may be instituted against any or all of the shareholders individu- 
ally as at common law. It is not a corporation in the usual sense, though possessing 
certain corporate powers; it is rather an enlarged copartnership under special regulations. 
In some of the American states there are no joint-stock companies distinct from corpora. - 
tions, but there are provisions for organizing similar associations, and modifying, for 
their benefit, the rule respecting the personal liability of the shareholders. Instead of 
following the example of England in assimilating partnerships to corporations, the laws 
here assimilate corporations to partnerships by making the shareholders personally 
responsible, to a greater or less degree, for the debts of the association; and this while the 
associations formed in accordance with the provisions of law are designated as cor- 
porations. 


JOINT’RESS, in English Jaw. means a lady who has a jointure (q.v.) secured to her. 
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JOINT TENANCY is a technical term of the common law signifying the ownership— 
either in fee-simple, fee-tail, for life, for years, or at will, by two or more persons, with 
unity of interest, time, title, and possession—of an estate in real property. They must 
all hold upon one and the same conditions in every respect, each of them being regarded 
as having possession of every parcel and of the whole estate, not indeed for every pur- 
pose, but in respect of tenure and survivorship. For the purpose of alienation each 
joint tenant has a right only to his undivided relative share of the property, and the pur- 
chaser of such right simply succeeds to the position of the seller, but is not a joint 
tenant. If there are two tenants, each may dispose of an undivided half; if four, an 
undivided quarter, and so on; but the purchaser cannot enter upon the exclusive posses- 
sion of his share, for the estate must remain undivided, subject to an entirety of interest 
on the part of each joint tenant, and to what is called the principle of survivorship, by 
which is meant the right of the last survivor to the whole property. In other words, 
when one of several joint tenants dies his share passes to the survivors, and so on until 
the last survivor takes the whole interest, whatever it may be, and upon his death it will 
pass to his heirs. An estate in joint tenancy can be created only by the specific act of 
the parties thereto. In this country such tenancy is very rare, the law presuming 
nothing in its favor, but inclining rather toward tenancy in common, which excludes 
the principle of survivorship and implies that the estate may be divided and each tenant 
take his proportionate share. Joint tenancy, in fact, is a relic of feudal times, when it 
was the policy of the law to keep large estates intact; whereas in this country the law 
favors the largest increase in the number of landholders, it being assumed that an 
interest in the soil enhances the dignity and loyalty of the citizen. As long ago as 1786 
estates devised to two or more persons in the state of New York, without express pro- 
vision that they were to be held in joint tenancy, were declared to be tenancies in com- 
mon, and similar legislation exists in some other states. Joint tenancy is not favored 
in courts of equity, except when granted to co-trustees. Joint tenants are regarded in 
law as a single owner as respects third parties, and they must therefore all be joined in 
any suits that concern their joint estate. Possession by one tenant is deemed the 
possession of all, and a conveyance to one a conveyance to all. The possessor is liable, 
however, to his co-tenants for their share of the rents and profits, and liable, also, to an 
action for refusal to join them in making necessary repairs. 


JOINT TRADE, or ADVENTURE, means a partnership limited as to a particular under- 
taking, and not, as in the usual case, for a series of years or a definite period of time. 
_ Hence the parties so joining have not the same liabilities as ordinary partners of a firm. 
. Thus, a partnership of this kind may be limited to the working of a patent. In all such 
cases, the rights and liabilities of the parties are much less extensive than those of 
ordinary partnerships; but everything depends on the particulars of the contract. 


JOINTURE, in law, is a settlement made for a wife, or for the husband and wife 
jointly, to be taken by her in lieu of dower (q.v.), if she survive her husband. It is 
either legal or equitable. Legal jointure was provided for by the statute 27 Hen. 
VIII, ch. 10, §§ 6, 7, 8, 9, and has the following requisites :'1. It must be expressly 
declared to be given in full satisfaction of her dower ; 2. It must be real property ; 
8. It must be for her own life at least ; 4. It must be made to herself, and not to an- 
other in trust for her; 5. It must be made to take effect immediately upon the death 
of the husband ; 6. It must be made before the marriage. If all these requisites be 
complied with, her dower is barred, even though she did not consent to the settlement 
of the jointure nor to the amount thereof. Equitable jointure does not require so 
many ‘formalities ; but in a court of equity any provision made for her before the 
marriage, and then assented to and accepted by her as a jointure, may effectually bar her 
dower. In that court, proof of her assent given before the marriage obviates the 
necessity of showing that the formalities prescribed by the statute of jointures have 
been complied with. If she be a minor, such assent may be properly given by herself 
and her guardian or parent. If the jointure, whether legal or equitable in its nature, 
be not settled upon the wife until after the marriage, it is no further binding upon her 
than that she must elect, at the husband’s death, to take it in lieu of dower, or to take 
her dower ; she cannot have both. In some of the United States she is required, by 
statute, to make such election within a prescribed time—usually one year—after the 
husband’s death, or if she do not so elect, she is conclusively presumed to have accepted 
the jointure. In some of the states of this country, also, legal jointure is abolished 
and only such as is equitable—7.e,, made with her consent before marriage, can abso- 
lutely bar her dower. Substantially the same causes may operate to bar jointure as 
those which may defeat dower; but at law a wife does not lose her jointure, as she 
would her dower, by eloping and living in adultery. 


JOINVILLE, a t. of France in the department of Haute-Marne, on the Marne ; pop., 
91, 4152; 27 m. n. of Chaumont. In its vicinity was the castle of the dukes of Guise. 


JOINVILLE, FRANCOIS FERDINAND PHILIPPE LOUIS MARIE D’ORLEANS, Prince de, 
the third son of Louis Philippe, king of the French; b. Neuilly, 1818; began his naval 
studies soon after his father’s accession in 1830, went to sea at the age of thirteen as pupil 
on board the frigate Artémise ; received a liberal education in the colleges of France, and 
thenceforth devoted himself with zeal to his profession. In 1838 he received command of 
the corvette Créole, and joining the fleet of admiral Baudin, took a prominent part in the 
bombardment of St. Juan d’Ullua and Vera Cruz, was the first to enter the gates of the 
city under a heavy fire, and was saved from death by the devotion of one of his officers. 
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In this attack he captured the Mexican general Arista, for which he received the cross 
of the legion of honor, and was made captain. In 1840 he was sent by the king to 
St. Helena in command of the frigate Za Belle Poule, to bring to France the body of the 
emperor Napoleon. Returning trom a visit to the United States he went to Rio de 
Janeiro, and in 1848 married Donna Francisca de Braganza, sister of Dom Pedro IL. 
In the same year he was made rear-admiral, and took part in the sittings of the admiralty 
board, greatly assisting in solving the question of adapting steam to vessels of war, and 
urging the necessity of taking measures to effect it. In 1844, war breaking out between 
France and Morocco, he commanded the squadron that bombarded Tangiers and took 
Mogador. For his gallantry he was raised to the rank of vice-admiral. When the 
revolution of 1848 broke out and overthrew the constitutional monarchy, the prince de 
Joinville was in Algiers with his brother the duc d’Aumale. They immediately sailed for 
England, and joined Louis Philippe in his exile at Claremont. While the ship Ocean 
Monarch was burning off Southampton, Aug. 24, 1848, the prince distinguished himself 
by aiding in the rescue of many of the passengers. In his seclusion he devoted himself 
to the education of his children, the colonization of his estates in Brazil, and writing for 
the press. In 1844 he had commenced in the Revue des Deux Mondes a series of articles 
on the French navy, one of which appearing in 1865 was a comparative review of the 
fleets of the United States and France, and excited much attention. In 1852 his estate 
in France was confiscated by Louis Napoleon. About twelve months after the war of 
the rebellion broke out he visited the United States with his two nephews, the count de 
Paris and the duke de Chartres. The nephews joined the staff of gen. McClellan, taking 
an active part in the Chickahominy campaign. At the battle of Gaines Hill especially 
they showed great courage. Gen. McClellan highly appreciated the military experience 
and sound judgment of the prince. Returning to England in 1862 he published an 
account of those events in a well-written article in the Revue des Deux Mondes. After 
the downfall of the empire in 1870 he returned with the other Orleanist princes. They 
were ordered to depart at once, but the prince, under an assumed name, took part in the 
campaign of the army of the Loire. His arrest was ordered by Gambetta, minister of 
war, and the police escorted him to a vessel to take him back to England. In 1871 the 
edict of banishment was abrogated by the French assembly, and he and his brother, 
duc d’Aumale, took their seats in the national assembly, Dec. 19, 1871. Among his 
articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes are Note sur 0 Ktat des Forces Navales de la France; 
Etude sur 0 Escadre de la Méditerranée; La Guerre de Chine; La Guerred Amérique, Cam- 
pagne du Potomac. 


JOINVILLE, JEAN, SrmuR or StRE DB, one of the earliest French historians, whose 
works possess much interest or value, was b. about 1224, of an old family, in Champagne, 
and held high offices under Thibaut IV., king of Navarre. In 1248 he joined Louis LX. 
of France with nine knights and 700 armed men in his crusade; shared that monarch’s 
captivity; and returning to France in 1254 was frequently at his court, but declined to 
accompany him in his second crusade. After the death of Louis IX. the sieur de Join- 
ville wrote his Histoire de St. Louis, one of the most valuable works in the whole literature 
of the middle ages, combining an excellence of style, then very rare, with a most inter- 
esting exhibition of individual character in the minute record of events. He died about 
the year 1318. The Histoire de St. Louis was first published in 1546; one in modernized 
French was published by Natalie de Wailly in 1874; and an Edition Classique (1894). 


JOISTS, horizontal timbers (of lighter scantlings than the beams) used to support 
doors. See FLOORs. 


JOKAI, Mor.; Hungarian poet laureate, b. at Komorn, Hungary, Feb. 19, 1825. At 
the age of seventeen he wrote his first drama, The Jew Boy, and in 1845 his first novel, 
Working Days, which have been followed by almost 200 other volumes, among which are; 
A Hungarian Nabob; Sad Times; The Last Days of the Janissaries, and Black Diamond, 


JOKJOKERTA. See JAKJOKERTA. 


JOKTAN, one of the sons of Eber, a descendant from Shem, the progenitor of sey- 
eral tribes in southern Arabia, called Joktanites. The Arabs call him Kahtan, The 
principal Joktanite kingdom and the chief State of ancient Arabia was that of the 
Yemen, founded, as the Arabs say, by Yaarub, son or descendant of Kahtan or Joktan. 
This was the biblical kingdom of Sheba. 


JO’LIBA. See NIGER. 


JOLIET, city and co. seat of Will co., Ill.; on both sides of the Des Plaines river, the 
Illinois and Michigan canal and the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé, the Chicago and 
Alton, the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, the Elgin, Joliet and Eastern, and the 
Michigan Central railroads; 40 miles s.w. of Chicago. The city contains the Silver 
Cross hospital, St. Joseph hospital, public library, the State penitentiary, Swedish 
orphan home, Illinois steel company’s athenzeum, St. Francis and St. Mary academies, 
high school, Bush park, national and State banks, and over 35 churches. There are 
electric lights, electric street railroads, artesian water supply, and daily, weekly, and 
monthly periodicals. Industrial interests are represented by the Illinois steel company, 
one of the largest concerns of its kind in the country, by several other steel and barbed 
wire plants, stove and boiler works, machine shops, tinplate works, horseshoe works, 
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several of the largest limestone quarries in the United States, boot and shoe factories, 
flour mills, breweries, etc. Manufacturing is largely promoted by power from the river 
and canal. Pop. ’90, 23,264. 

JOLIET, CuHarues, b. in the department of Doubs, 1882. Until 1864 he was in the 
civil service, and subsequently devoted himself to journalism and miscellaneous litera- 
ture. His Le roman de deux jeunes Maries and Mademoiselle Chérubin were very popu- 
lar, and his novels on subjects pertainiug to the Franco-German war, 1870-71, gained for 
_ him a high reputation. 

JOLIET, Louis, 1645-1700, b. Quebec; educated at the Jesuits’ college for the 
priesthood, but abandoned the design, and going west engaged in the fur trade. In 
1672 he was appointed by Frontenac, governor of Canada, to explore the Mississippi. 
He and pére Marquette, starting from Michilimackinac, May 17, 1678, proceeded to 
Green bay, ascended the Fox river, obtained Indian guides to the Wisconsin, entered 
the Mississippi, June 17, 1637, and passing down, reached the Arkansas. Satisfied that 
the river flowed into the gulf of Mexico, and not into the Pacific ocean, they returned 
to lake Michigan, by the way of the Illinois river. Joliet proceeding alone to Quebec, 
his canoe upset in the Lachine rapids, and he lost his maps and manuscripts. From 
memory he prepared a map and report of the expedition. He was appointed royal 
hydrographer at Quebec. In 1680 he received the grant of the seigneury of Anticosti 
island, to the development of whose fisheries and trade he devoted himself. In 1697 
he obtained the seigneury of Joliette, which still belongs to his family. 


JOLIETTE, a co. in Quebec, Canada, bordering on the St. Lawrence, drained by the 
river L’ Assomption and several smaller streams, and traversed by the Canadian Pacific 
railroad; 2,670 sq. m.; pop. ’91, 22,021. Co. seat, Joliette. 


JOLIETTE, a t., capital of Joliette co., Quebec, on L’ Assomption river, 42 m. n.e. of 
Montreal; pop. ’91, 3372. A railway of 12 m. connects it with the St. Lawrence. It is 
on the Canadian Pacific railroad. It contains grist and saw mills, a large foundry, a 
tannery, several stores, a college, convent, hospital, mechanics’ institute, and a French 
weekly newspaper. It has a weekly market, and does an extensive trade in agricultural 
products and in timber; and has quarries of limestone. 


JOLLIVET, PreRRE JULES, b. Paris, 1803; an historical painter. After spending 
some time in Madrid, he returned to Paris, and in 1881 exhibited genre pictures relating 
to Spanish history. In 1835 he gained the medal of the first class. His principal works 
are, ‘‘ Louis VIII. taking the Oriflamme at St. Denis;’’ ‘‘ Lara,’”’ in the Luxembourg; 
‘Te Massacre des Innocents,’’ at the museum of Rouen; ‘‘ The Installation of the 
Magistrates in 1849.°’ Among other paintings are ‘‘ Art in the Time of Pericles; ”’ 
‘‘The Jewels of Cornelia.’’ He d. 1871. 


JOLLY-BOAT (Dutch, jod/e, a yawl), a small boat kept on board ship for the purpose 
of communicating with the shore. It is a broad, safe boat, and is specially devoted to 
the use of the steward and to the conveyance of his purchases from shore. 


JOMARD, Epmé FRANcoIs, 1777-1862; b. Versailles; studied at the Ecole Polytech- 
nique; accompanied the army to Egypt in 1798 as a member of the scientific com- 
mission; was distinguished for his researches; returned in 1802, and was appointed 
secretary to the commission. He prepared the Description de l’ Eyypte, and directed the 
engraving and printing of it for 20 years. The portions of this work which Jomard 
himself wrote were published separately under the title of Observations on Ancient and 
Modern Egypt; or, a Historical and Picturesque Description of its Monuments. In 1821 he 
took part in founding the geographical society of Paris. In 1828 he was appointed con- 
servateur administrateur in the royal library. At his suggestion Mehemet Ali sent several 
young men to Paris for education, who were placed under the direction of Jomard, 
forming what was called Institut des Eyyptiens. Mehemet’s successor conferred upon 
him the honorary title of bey. Besides his work on Egypt referred to he published 
Voyage & I’ Oasis de Syonah ; Remarques sur les Rapports de l’ Ethiopie et de Vv Egypte, etc. 


JOMINI, Henri, Baron, b. Mar. 6, 1779, at Payerne, in the canton de Vaud, began 
his military career in a Swiss regiment in the French service, and afterwards, chiefly 
through the friendship of Ney, was raised to high military rank by the emperor Napo- 
leon. In 1804 he began the publication of his 77atté des Grandes Operations Militaires. 
He distinguished himself in active service during the retreat from Russia, but, offended 
at the treatment which he received from Napoleon, he passed over to the allies after the 
armistice of Plaeswitz, and entered the service of Russia. In 1828 he took an active 
part in the military operations at Varna; and in 1855 he settled at Brussels. Besides 
the work already mentioned, his Histoire Critique et Militaire des Campagnes de la Révo- 
lution (5 vols. Paris, 1806); his Vie Politique et Militaire de Napoleon (4 vols. Paris, 1827); 
and his Tableau Analytique des Principales Combinarsons de la Guerre (Petersb. 1830), are 
of great value to the military student. Baron Jomini died at Passy, Mar. 22, 1869. 


JOMMELLI, Nicoio, 1714-74; b. Aversa, near Naples. Initiated in music by 
Muzillo, he visited Naples in 1730, where he studied under Prota and Mancini, and after- 
wards at a conservatory under Feo and Leo. His first compositions were cantatas. 
Devoting himself to dramatic music he composed at the age of twenty-three his first 
opera, L’errore anoroso, which was received with so much favor that he determined 
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to cultivate theatrical composition. In 1738 he composed his first serious opera, 
Odoardo. In 1740 he was summoned to Rome, where he was warmly patronized 
by cardinal York, and composed two operas. The next year he went to Bologna, 
and composed Z£zio, Returning to Rome he produced Didone, one of his best works. 
Invited to Venice he produced Merope for the Teatro Fenice, and a Laudate for 
the church of Santo Marco. While at Naples he brought out his opera Lwmene, 
which was greatly applauded. At Bologna he studied church music under padre 
Martini. In 1745, visiting Vienna, he became an intimate friend of Metastasio, to 
whose conversation and criticisms he acknowledged his great indebtedness. He remained 
here two years, giving instruction in music to the empress Maria Theresa. In 1748, 
again called to Rome, he composed his opera Artaserse, also his famous oratorio, La Pas- 
sione, and through the influence of cardinal Albani he was made the next year chapel- 
master of St. Peter’s in the Vatican. In 1754 he resigned that position and became 
chapel-master and court-composer to the duke of Wiirtemberg at Stiittgart. Here he 
remained about 18 years, composing a large number of operas, among which was his 
Missa pro Defunctis, or Requiem, which displayed uncommon genius. In 1772 he 
returned to Naples, but his style had so much changed through the influence of German 
music that his operas were not popular. He was attacked with paralysis, but rallied, 
and composed a J/isevere, which is pronounced the finest of his works. His known 
compositions are forty operas, five cantatas, four oratorios, thirty-four church com- 
positions. Jommelli has been styled the ‘‘ Gliick of Italy.”’ 

JONAH (Heb. Yonah, a ‘‘ dove;” Gr. Jonas), a Hebrew prophet, son of Amittai, was, 
as we learn from 2 Kings xiv. 25, a native of Gath-hepher, a t. of Galilee in Zebulun, 
and not far from Phenicia. He appears to have flourished about the second half of the 
8th c. B.c., in the reign of Jeroboam I1., and was probably, therefore, the earliest of those 
prophets whose writings are extant. It has been urged by Rosenmiiller and other critics 
that the miracle recorded in the book known under his name is not to be regarded as a 
historical fact, but only as an allegory, founded on the Phenician myth of Hercules 
rescuing Hesione from the sea-monster by leaping himself into its jaws, and for three 
days and three nights continuing to tear its entrails. The design of the author in incor- 
porating this myth with the actwal voyage of Jonah and the conversion of the heathen 
Ninevites was, it is suggested, to bring out more vividly the truth that God will not 
permit his merciful intentions to be frustrated by the disobedience even of a prophet. 
On the other hand, it has been thought by orthodox theologians generally that the lan- 
guage of Christ (Matt. xii. 89-41; xvi. 4; Luke xi. 29), and the manner in which it is 
mentioned in Josephus and the Apocrypha preclude the possibility of our supposing this 
miracle to be other than strictly historical. Jonah has been supposed by early authori- 
ties to have been the son of the widow of Sarepta (1 Kings xvii. 24), also to have been 
the pupil of Elisha. Jonah’s tomb is shown at Nebi-Yunus (Prophet Jonah), near 
Mosul.—Leusden, Jonas Illustratus (Traj. 1692); Friedrichsen, Kritischer Ueberblick der 
Ansichten vom Buch Jonas (Altona, 1817); Rosenmiiller, Proleg. in Jonam,; Drake’s 
Notes (1858); also Ewald and the more recent commentators and critics. 


JONAH, BOOK OF (see Jonan), has always been placed by the Jews among their 
canonical books, and is referred to as historical several times in the apocryphal books: 
and by Josephus. The Savior also quoted it as historical, comparing his continuing 
three days in the grave to Jonah’s continuing three days in the belly of the fish; and his 
preaching to the Jews to Jonah’s preaching to the Ninevites. There is nothing incredi- 
ble in its statement that God had prepared a great fish to receive Jonah after he had 
been cast into the sea. There are evidences of design in the constitution of all fish that 
swim in the sea, showing that they have been prepared for different purposes; and this 
fish could be prepared for this specific purpose as easily and wisely as any other fish for 
any other work. The book, though written by a prophet, is chiefly historical, and may 
be divided into three parts: I. The command to proclaim the threatened destruction of 
Nineveh; Jonah’s attempt to evade the duty by taking a sea voyage; the storm, the fall- 
ing of the lot on Jonah, followed by his confession and his being, at his own suggestion 
cast into the sea; his apparent destruction by the sea monster, which, however, after 
three days threw him up again alive upon the shore. II. His thanksgiving after the 
deliverance, in which he recorded the prayers he had offered during his imprisonment 
and, with gratitude for the mercy shown to him, promised obedience to God’s com- 
mands. III. The renewal of the command to go to Nineveh; Jonah’s obedience and 
faithful utterance of the message intrusted to him; the humiliation and repentance of 
the Ninevites, from the king to the lowest subject, expressed by a universal fast, dur- 
ing which men and beasts were covered with sackcloth and did not taste either food or 
water (that in times of fasting beasts of burden were sometimes subjected to the same 
forms of humiliation as men, both Herodotus and Plutarch state); the withholding of 
the threatened destruction on their repentance, in accordance with a general principle 
of the divine government, announced afterwards to Jeremiah (xviii. 8); Jonah’s discon- 
tent with the result, because it compromised his reputation as a prophet, and the emble- 
matic method by which the Lord reproved him. 


JONAS, Justus, 1493-1555; b. Nordhausen, Saxony; was professor of law at Erfurt, 
and. in 1521, of theology, at Wittenberg; preacher at Halle in 1541, and at Coburg in 
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3551. He was a prominent German reformer, an intimate friend of Luther; accom- 
panied him to the diet at Worms and at Augsburg; assisted him in the translation of 
the Bible, and by his preaching and translation of the works of .Luther and Melanch- 
thon did much to promote the reformation. At the time of his death he was pastor 
and superintendent at Eisfeld. He published Déscussio pro Congugio Sacerdotali, and 
translated Melanchthon’s Defense of the Augsburg Confession from Latininto German. He 
was a ready writer and speaker, ¢ 


JONATHAN, son of Saul, who was the first king of Israel. With his armor-bearer 
only he attacked an army of the Philistines, who, in their surprise and confusion, turned 
their swords upon each other, Saul seeing this brought up his forces, and completed the 
rout. Jonathan, faint with hunger, tasted honey which dropped in a wood, not knowing 
that his father had prohibited food until evening, and would have been slain by his father 
but for the interference of the people. He loved David devotedly, though he knew that 
David was to succeed Saul in his stead, and his efforts to shield him from his father’s 
wrath led Saul to seek to kill Jonathan also. He died in a disastrous battle with the 
Philistines on mount Gilboa, where, on the same day, his father and his two brothers 
also were slain. 


JONATHAN BEN-UZZIEL, the translator of the Hebrew prophetical writings into 
Chaldee. He was a disciple of Hillel I., and lived about B.c. 80. Tradition has ascribed 
to him also the paraphrase of the Pentateuch known under the name of Pseudo-Jona- 
than, and the targums of the five books. The last is a compilation from ancient 
materials made by several persons, and is generally published, with the Hebrew text, in 
the Jewish editions of the Pentateuch. A Latin version of it is given in Walton’s poly- 
glott. His expositions were mostly on Haggai, Zachariah, and Malachi. 


JONES, a co. of central Georgia, bounded w. by the Ocmulgee river; traversed by the 
Central of Georgia railroad; 386 sq. m.; pop. 90, 12,709. The surface is hilly and the 
soil fertile. The staples are cotton and maize. Iron ore, granite, and quartz are found. 
Co. seat, Clinton. 


JONES, a co. of e. Iowa, traversed by the Chicago and Northwestern and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul railroads; 576 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 20,233. The surface is undulat- 
ing, diversified by prairie and forest; the soil is fertile. The chief products are wheat, 
oats, maize, potatoes, and hay. There are several manufactories for carriages, saddlery, 
tin, copper, and sheet-iron ware. Co. seat, Anamosa. 


JONES, a co. of s.e. Mississippi, drained by the Pascagoula river and its tributaries ; 
680 sq.m. ; pop. 790, 8333. It is thickly wooded, has a rolling surface and sandy soil. 
The staples are rice, maize, and sweet potatoes. Co. seat, Ellisville. 


JONES, a co. of s.e. North Carolina, traversed by the river Trent; 430 sq.m. ; pop. 
90, 7403. It is generally level, marshy, or sandy. Cypress and pine forests abound. 
‘The stapies are cotton, tobacco, and maize. Co. seat, Trenton. 


JONES, a co. of northern Texas; 900 sq.m.; pop. 90, 3797. It is drained by the 
Brazos river, The soil is generally fertile. It is mostly prairie, and adapted to stock- 
raising. Co, seat, Anson. 


JONES, Anson, 1798-1858; b. Mass.; began the practice of medic&me in 1820; 
resided in Philadelphia, New Orleans, and South America, and finally settled in 
1833 in Brazoria, Texas. He took part in the war between Texas and Mexico as a 
private soldier and surgeon in the Texan army. After Texas became an independent 
republic he was a member of the Texan congress, and in 1838 was sent as a minister to 
Washington. Afterwards he was a senator in the Texan congress, and in 1841 was 
appointed secretary of state by president Houston. In 1844 he was elected president of 
Texas for three years, retaining the office until Texas was annexed to the United States. 
Fie passed the latter years of his life in agricultural pursuits. He died by his own 
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JONES, CHARLES Coucock, jr., b. Savannah, 1831; graduated at Princeton with 
honor in 1852: studied law in Philadelphia one year, and took his degree in the Dane 
law schoo] of Harvard university in 1855; admitted to the bar in Savannah in 1856, soon 
taking high rank in his profession; was elected mayor of the city in 1860. On the 
passage of the ordinance of secession in 1861 he became lieutenant in the Confederate 
army serving under gen. J. E. Johnston. After the war he removed to New York, 
where he practiced law till 1877. His publications include Historical Sketch of the Chatham 
Artillery during the Confederate Struggle for Independence; Ancient Tumuli in Georgia; An- 
tiquities of the Southern Indians ; History of Georgia ; English Colonization of Georgia (1887), 
etc. Hed. in 1893. 


JONES, [nrGo, a well-known English architect, was b. in London in 1572. Of his early 
history little is known till the time when the earl of Pembroke, attracted by his great 
aptitude at drawing, sent him abroad for four years to study the masterpieces of archi- 
tecture in France, Germany, and Italy. While in Venice he paid particular attention 
to the works of Palladio, whose style he introduced into England, whence we sometimes 
hear Jones designated as the English ‘‘ Palladio.’’ In 1605 he was employed by James 
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I. in arranging the scenery, etc., for the masques of Ben Jonson, which were at that 
time the chief amusement of the court. Jonson afterwards satirized his fellow-laborer 
in Bartholomew Fair. In 1612 Jones revisited Italy, still further to improve his style, 
and on his return to England was appointed surveyor-general of the royal buildings. 
Jones was at this time accounted the first architect of England, and according to some 
the first of the age. He died in 1653. The state of architecture in England during 
Jones’s time was an excellent foil to his genius, as the praise bestowed upon his works 
shows, but still in any age he would have ranked high as an architect. His master- 
piece is considered to be the Banqueting House at Whitehall. Other works of his are 
the church of St. Paul, in Covent Gardeu, Ashburnham House, and Surgeons’ Hall, 
which, however, are very mediocre. 


JONES, JAcos, 1770-1868; b. Del.; studied medicine and graduated at the univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, but abandoned practice and became clerk of the supreme court of 
Delaware; was midshipman in the U. 8. navy in 1799; captured in the frigate Philaded- 
pia under Bainbridge in 18038, in the harbor of Tripoli, and remained a prisoner 18 
months; was made commodore in 1810; commanded the U. 8. sloop of war Wasp in 
1812 when it captured the British ship Frolic. Both vessels were afterwards captured 
by the British ship Poictiers and taken to Bermuda. Released on parole he returned to 
the United States with the other Americans. He received from congress a vote of 
thanks and a gold medal, and was promoted in 1818 to the rank of post-captain, and 
placed in command of the Macedoman in the squadron of Decatur. After the peace he 
commanded the squadron in the Mediterranean and the Pacific, served some years as a 
commissioner of the naval board, and was governor of the naval asylum at Philadelphia. 


JONES, Jorn, Lu.D., 1795-1860; b. Coventry, Conn.; graduated at Yale in 1817; 
practiced law at Easton, Penn.; was appointed in 18380 on a commission to revise the 
civil code of Pennsylvania; was one of the judges of the Philadelphia district court; 
elected president of Girard college in 1848; mayor of Philadelphia in 1849, returning to 
his profession after serving one term. He was distinguished not only for his legal learn- 
ing, but for his theological and biblical researches. He contributed largely to literary 
journals and quarterlies, and published several works, the most important of which are: 
The Story of Joseph ; or, Patriarchal Age ; The Knowledge of One Another in the Future 
State ; Jesus and the Coming Glory. He edited several English works on prophecy under 
the title of the Zzteralist, in 5 vols., with valuable additions of his own; and translated 
from the French Outlines of a History of the Court of Rome and of the Temporal Power of 
the Popes, with many original notes appended. Notes on Scripture was published by 
his widow. Judge Jones was an elder in the Presbyterian church, and held important 
positions in ecclesiastical boards. 


JONES, Jon, 1729-91 b. Jamaica, N. Y., of Welsh descent; studied medicine at 
Rheims and Leyden; visited Edinburgh; returning, settled in New York, where he 
obtained an extensive practice and high reputation as an operator in surgery; was sur- 
geon in the army at Crown Point in 1755; professor of surgery at the medical school of 
the college of New York in 1767. While New York was occupied by the British he 
relinquished his practice in the city, and retired to the country. He was fora time in 
the medical department of the army in 1780, where he was elected one of the physicians 
of the Pennsylvania hospital; and in 1787, on the institution of the college of physicians 
of Philadelphia, he was elected vice-president, and contributed to its transactions a val- 
uable paper on anthrax. He was Washington’s family physician in Philadelphia, and 
the intimate friend and physician of Franklin, whom he attended in his last illness—pub- 
lishing an account of his death. He held a high rank in his profession. He published 
in 1776 Plain Remedies upon Wounds and Fractures, and subsequently other surgical 
works. A volume of his medical writings, with a memoir, has been published by Dr. 
Mease 


JONES, Joun GLANCY, b. in the valley of the Conestoga, Penn., 1811; educated for 
the ministry, but devoted himself to the law; was deputy attorney-general of the state; 
member of congress, 1850; in 1858 appointed by president Buchanan minister to Austria, 
remaining there till Nov. 14, 1861. He d. 1877. 


JONES, JOHN PAUL, 1747-92, was born in Kirkcudbrightshire, Scotland. His name 
was properly John Paul, that of Jones being afterwards assumed by him for a reason 
not given. At the age of 12 he was apprenticed to a merchant of Whitehaven engaged 
in the American trade, and soon went to sea in a vessel bound for Virginia. While in 
port he staid with his brother who was settled as a planter, improving his leisure in 
study, especially of navigation. The affairs of his merchant employer being embar- 
rassed, his indentures were canceled, and he was almost immediately engaged as third 
mate of a slaver. In 1766, at the age of 19, he was received as chief mate to a slaver of 
Jamaica, but after a few voyages abandoned this life in disgust, and in 1768 sailed for 
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Scotland as a passenger in a brigantine, but the master and mate dying on the voyage, 
Paul assumed command, and brought the vessel safely into port. For this service the own- 
ers, in 1768, made him captain and supercargo, and sent him to the West Indies. In a 
second voyage he was involved in difficulty with the carpenter, whom he was obliged to 
punish for mutiny and disrespect, and who afterwards joined another vessel, took fever, 
and died; his death was ascribed to the punishment inflicted by his commander. Paul 
was tried and honorably acquitted. He made his last visit to Scotland in 1771 where he 
was looked upon with distrust on account of his alleged cruelty to the carpenter. He 
continued after this in the West India trade, acquiring quite a fortune by commercial 
speculations. In 1773 he went to Virginia to settle the affairs of his brother, who had 
died intestate and childless, and remained on the estate which had fallen to him, devot- 
ing himself to agriculture. The American revolution now breaking out, having iden- 
tified himself with the colonies, he offered himself to congress to serve in the navy, was 
accepted, commissioned as lieutenant, Dec. 23, 1775, and appointed first lieutenant of the 
Alfred, flag-ship. When the commander came on board Jones hoisted the American 
flag, now for the first time displayed, and bearing, it is believed, the device of a pine tree 
with a rattlesnake coiled at its root. From the Alfred he was transferred to the sloop 
Providence, in which he cruised among the West India islands, and in 47 days made 16 
prizes, and destroyed the fishery at Isle Madam and Canso. Having finished this cruise 
he was put in command of the Alfred and Providence as captain, and sailed Nov. 2, 
1776, from Newport, on an expedition to destroy the cape Breton fishery, capture the coal 
fleet, and liberate a hundred Americans confined at hard labor in the mines. The expe- 
dition was successful, four prizes being brought to Boston. In June, 1776, Jones was 
invested with the command of the Ranger, a new ship built for the service, and sailed 
Nov. 1, stopped in France to confer with the American commissioners, and then made 
a cruise upon the n. coast of England, seized the fort of Whitehaven, spiked its guns, 
burned some of the shipping, and kept England and Scotland in constant alarm. He 
conceived the project of capturing the earl of Selkirk on his fine estate near Kirkcud- 
bright, in order to compel England to adopt a general system of exchange of prisoners, 
but this failed on account of the absence of the earl. His crew, however, stole the 
family plate, which Jones bought of them and restored. During this cruise on the Eng- 
lish coast he captured the Drake, a superior vessel sent out to take him, and took her 
into Brest with 200 prisoners. He was cordially received by the American commission- 
ers, and after much delay was appointed to the command of the ship Dwras, changing 
the name to Bon Homme Richard. In 1779 he set out with a squadron of 5 vessels for 
the coast of Scotland, causing more terror among the inhabitants than before. He 
threatened to burn every ship in the harbor, but a strong wind drove him out to sea. 
Turning his course southward, he fell in with a British fleet of 41 sail, off Flambor- 
ough head, homeward bound from the Baltic, convoyed by two powerful men-of-war, 
the Serapis and the Countess of Scarborough. After a desperate and bloody battle of 
three hours the Serapis was captured, and the Bon Homme Richard was so damaged 
that it went to the bottom two days afterwards. For this splendid victory he was, on 
his arrival in Paris, presented by Louis XVI. with a gold-mounted sword bearing a flatter- 
ing inscription, was invested with the cross of the order of military merit, and greatly 
honored by the government, the court, and the citizens. On his return to America con- 
gress voted him a splendid gold medal, and passed a resolution commending his “‘ Zeal, 
prudence, and intrepidity.” He received also a very complimentary letter from gen. 
Washington. At the conclusion of peace Jones went to Paris as American agent for 
prize-money. In 1787 he entered the Russian service with the title of rear-admiral, and 
performed valuable services against the Turks; but on account of the jealousies and 
intrigues of the Russian officers he resigned, though strongly urged by Catherine to 
remain. He returned to France, and died of the dropsy. He was not, as has been said, 
a prey to want and neglect, but had the attendance of the queen’s physician, was cheered 
by the presence of several kind friends, and honored with a public funeral by the 
national assembly. See Lives by Sherbourne (1825); Mackenzie(1841); W. G. Simms (1845) 
James Hamilton (1848), and J. C. Abbott (1875); also an article in Blackwood’s Magae 
zine for Oct. 1887, and J. K. Laughton’s Studies in Naval History (1887). Alexandre 
Dumas has made the exploits of Jones the basis of a novel. 


JONES, JoHN PERCIVAL, b. Herefordshire, England, 1830; came to the United States 
ininfancy; educated in Cleveland, O.; became a miner in California; removed to Nevada, 
1867, and engaged in mining; was elected U.S. senator in 1873, 1879, 1885, 1890, and 
1897. He was the most conspicuous leader in the silver movement during the presiden- 
tial campaign of 1896. 


JONES, JoHN WINTER, b. Lambeth, England, June 16, 1805; educated at St. Paul’s 
school; studied law and became connected with the civil service in 18387. In 1856 he 
was placed in charge of the printed books at the British museum, and, on the retirement 
of Panizzi in 1866, became the principal librarian. He contributed to the New Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, besides editing sev- 
eral valuable works of early travels. Hed. 1881. 


JONES, JosSEPH STEVENS, 1811-77; d. Boston. He was an actor in early life, and was 
owner and manager at different times of several theaters in Boston. He graduated from 
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the Harvard medical school, 1843, and was city physician for several years. He wrote 
a great number of plays; among them, Solon Shingle, Hugene Aram, The Mask of the 
Huguenots, Zofara, Paul Revere, and The Silver Spoon. 


JONES, NoBLE WIMBERLY, 1724-1805; b. near London; son of Dr. Noble Jones ; 
while he was younghis father settled in Georgia. At an early age he held a military 
commission, and in 1761 was a member of the assembly. He took an active part in the 
war of the American revolution; was speaker of the first Georgia legislature; was a 
delegate to the second congress of the colonies in 1775; lost a son at the capture of 
Savannah in 1778; was taken prisoner at the fall of Charleston in 1780, and carried to 
St. Augustine; exchanged in 1781, and again sent to congress. He was president of the 
convention held for the revision of the state constitution in 1795. 


JONES, OWEN, 1809-74; b. Wales; was articled to an English architect, with whom 
he studied ornamentation, and afterwards spent four yearsin European travel. In 1834 
he passed some time in Granada, where he made studies for his great work on the Alham- 
bra. This publication was commenced in 1886 under the personal supervision of Mr. 
Jones, the manipulation of the stones employed in its vivid and accurate colored illus- 
tration, requiring great care and the nicest adaptation. The work appeared in 1842, 
after Mr. Jones had made a second visit to Granada, in a superb folio volume of richly- 
colored plates, under the title of Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Details of the Alhambra, 
etc., accompanied by a complete translation of the Arabic inscriptions and a historical 
notice of the kings of Granada, by Sefior Pascual de Gayangos. The Messrs. Longman 
& Co., and other houses of London, having undertaken the publication of many costly 
works in chromatic printing, Mr. Jones’s name was connected with most of them. He 
published in 1842 Designs for Mosaic and Tessellated Pavements; with Henry Noel Hum- 
phreys, in 1847-50, Llduwminated Books of the Middle Ages; and The Grammar of Orna- 
ment, 1856; as to the last of which the London Atheneum said in 1857 that it was 
‘‘ beautiful enough to be the horn-book of angels.” Besides his labors in authorship, 
Mr. Jones was practically engaged in London in the ornamentation and decoration of 
buildings. He directed the decoration of the Egyptian, Greek, Roman, and Alhambra 
courts of the Crystal palace at Sydenham; and also erected St. James’s hall, Piccadilly. 


JONES, RoGER, 1789-1852; b. Westmoreland co., Va.; distinguished in the war 
with Great Britain in 1813; appointed second lieut. marine corps; was rapidly promoted 
for bravery; brevetted colonel in 1824; in 1825 appointed adj.-gen. of the army, which 
post he held until his death. 


JONES, SAMUEL PoRTER; ‘‘ the Mountain Evangelist.’’ Asa lawyer, his professional 
life was ruined by his passion for drink, but after his father’s death in 1872 he confessed 
to being converted and at once began preaching in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
His success from the first was remarkable and he preached during the early years of 
his ministry as many as 800 sermons a year, many of which have been published as 
Sam Jones’s Sermons (1885), Sam Jones’s Own Book, etc. 


JONES, THoMAS AP CATESBY, 1789-1858; of Welsh descent; b. Va.; entered the 
navy, 1805; was lieutenant in 1812; commodore in 1820; captain in 1829, From 1808 
to 1812 he was in the gulf of Mexico, engaged in suppressing piracy, smuggling, and the 
slave trade. The British naval expedition against New Orleans having entered lake 
Borgne with 40 boats, he attempted with a small flotilla to intercept it, but was wounded 
and compelled to surrender. In 1842 he commanded the Pacific squadron, and having, 
from erroneous information as to war existing between the United States and Mexico, 
taken possession of Monterey, he was, for his indiscretion, temporarily suspended from 
service, 


JONES, WILLIAM, OF NAYLAND, 1726-1800; b. Northamptonshire, Eng.; educated at 
the Charterhouse and University college, Oxford; ordained priest, 1749; became suc- 
cessively curate of Finedon and Wadsohoe, vicar of Bethersden, rector of Pluckley, 
Paston, and Hollingbourn, and perpetual curate of Nayland. In 1780 he was elected 
fellow of the royal society of London. He adopted, while at Oxford, the philosophy of 
Hutchinson, and subsequently advocated it with great erudition andingenuity. ‘‘ He was 
a man of vast learning, an able theologian, and a proficient in music. ‘‘ He had,’’ says 
bishop Horsley, ‘‘ the talent of writing upon the deepest subjects for the plainest under- 
standing.’’ He wrote with vigor against the principles disseminated during the French 
revolution and illustrated by it. His most important works are 4 Full Answer to Bishop 
Clayton's Essay on Spirit; Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity proved from Scripture; Course of 
Lectures on the Figurative Language of the Holy Scriptures; The Scholar armed against the 
Errors of the Times; Memoirs of the Life, Studies, and Writings of George Horne; Physiological 
Disquisitions ; Art of Music. He published also two political treatises against the French 
revolution, entitled 4 Letter from Thomas Bull to his Brother John. He wrote treatises on 
music and composed anthems and founded the British Critic (1793). A complete collec- 
tion of his works was published in 12 vols. in 1801. 
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JONES, Sir Wri1aM, was b. in London, Sept. 28, 1746, and was sent to Harrow in 
1753, where he soon eclipsed all his fellows, particularly in classical knowledge. In 1764 
he was entered at University college, Oxford,where he was enabled to gratify that desire 
for a knowledge of the oriental languages which had shown itself during the last two 
years of his residence at Harrow. In 1765 he left Oxford, to become tutor to the eldest 
son of earl Spencer, with whom he remained five years. In 1770 he published, at the 
request of the king of Denmark, a Life of Nadir Shah, translated into French from the 
Persian; in the following year, a Persian Grammar, republished some years ago, with 
corrections and additions, by the late prof. Lee; and in 1774 his Commentaries on Asiatic 
Poetry, republished by Eichhorn at Leipsic in 1776. In 1780 he completed a translation 
of seven Arabic poems, known as the Moalldkat,which obtain their collective name from 
being ‘‘suspended” in the temple at Mecca; wrote an essay On the Legal Mode of Suppress- 
ing Riots; and another, entitled Hssay on the Law of Bailments, and two or three odes. 
In Mar., 1783, Jones obtained a judgeship in the supreme court of judicature in Bengal, 
and landed at Calcutta in September. He at once set about the acquisition and promul- 
gation of the knowledge of oriental languages, literature, and customs. He established 
the royal Asiatic society, ‘‘for investigating the history, antiquities, arts, sciences, and 
literature of Asia,” of which he was the first president. To the volumes of the Asiatic 
Researches, sir William contributed largely. Besides these, he wrote and published a 
story in verse, called The Enchanted Fruit, or the Hindu Wife; and a translation of an 
ancient Indian drama, called Sakuntala, or the Fatal Ring. A translation by him of the 
Ordinances of Manu (q.v.) appeared in 1794. He was busily employed ona digest of the 
Hindu and Mohammedan laws, when he was attacked with an inflammation of theliver, 
which terminated fatally on April 27, 1794. Jones was one of the first linguists and 
oriental scholars that this country has produced. The East India company erected a 
monument to his memory in St. Paul’s cathedral, and a statue in Bengal. A complete 
edition of his works in 6 vols. 4to was published by lady Jones in 1799; and another 
appeared, in 13 vols. 8vo, in 1807, with a life of the author by lord Teignmouth. 


JONESBORO, BATTLE OF, Aug. 31, 1864. While Sherman was besieging Atlanta, 
he sent a force under Howard to take the railroad near Jonesboro, 20 m. distant, with 
the view of compelling the evacuation of Atlanta. Hardee was dispatched by Hood, the 
confederate commander, to prevent this. An attack was made by Hardee on Howard’s 
intrenchments, lasting two hours, when the enemy withdrew, with a loss as reported by 
Hood of 1400 killed and wounded, the union army suffering much less. Atlanta, as 
anticipated, was evacuated Sept. 1. 


JONE'SIA, a genus of trees of the natural order leguminose, sub-order cesalpiniee, 
having a two-leaved calyx, a funnel-shaped, 4-fid corolla, seven stamens attached to a 
ring which springs from the tube of the corolla, a scimiter-shaped pod. The leaves are 
abruptly pinnate. The asoca of Sanskrit poetry (J. asoca) is one of the loveliest trees 
of the east. Its orange and crimson flowers grow in graceful racemes. Indian poetry 
abounds in its praises. 


JONESVILLE: a magisterial dist., Lee co., Va. Pop. ’90, 4731. 


JONKOPING, a len or province in Sweden, bounded n. by Mariested, lake Wetter, 
and Linképing, e. by Kalmar, s. by Wexio, w. by Halstad and Wenersberg; 4275 sq. m.; 
pop. ’°90, 193,704. Much of it is rocky and mountainous; other parts are fertile and 
well cultivated, producing grain, potatoes, hemp, flax, and buckwheat. It abounds in 
minerals, especially iron, which is worked to a considerable extent. Has manufactures 
of matches, linens, woolens, leather, paper, carpets and tobacco. 


J ON’KOPING, at. of Sweden, and one of the most beautiful and finely situated in the 
country, is capital of the len of the same name, and stands at the southern extremity of 
lake Wetter, and is backed on the s. and w. by pine-clad hills. It is a maritime and 
trading town, and contains an arsenal and a factory for arms. Pop. ’90, 19,682. 

JON QUIL (Fr. jonquille, from Lat. juncus, a rush), a name given to certain species of 
Narcissus (q.v.) with rush-like leaves. The Common Jonquin (NV. jonquilla), a native of 
the s. of Europe, is one of the most common bulbous-rooted plants in our flower-borders. 
It has from two to six yellow flowers at the summit of its scape (leafless stem). The 
SWEET-SCENTED JONQUIL (JV. odorus), also a native of the s. of Europe, is another species 
very generally cultivated. Perfumed waters are made from jonquil flowers. 


JONSON, Ben, or BENJAMIN, an English dramatist, was b., according to the most 
reliable accounts, at Westminster, though one authority says Warwickshire, in 1574. 
The Scottish poet Drummond of Hawthornden states that Jonson told him his grand- 
father was a Scotchman of Annandale, who settled in Carlisle, and his father a clergy- 
man, who died before Ben was born. The latter received his education at Westminster 
school, where he had for his preceptor the illustrious Camden, Our knowledge of his 
career from this point until the period when he became famous as an author is very 
obscure. It is said that his mother took a second husband, a bricklayer (but this is 
doubtful), and that Ben was forced very unwillingly to assist his stepfather. The story 
of his residence (for a few months) at St. John’s college, Cambridge, may be an authentic 
tradition, but it really rests on no better evidence than the present of some books now 
in the library of that college with his name inscribed on them. If he went thither at all 
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he was soon forced to return home for want of means; but his antipathy to the trade of 
a bricklayer was so great that he finally ran off, and served as a soldier in the Low 
Countries for some time. After coming back to England he tried the profession of an 
actor, but did not succeed, whereupon he started as a writer for the stage. Even in 
this capacity he did not rapidly acquire a reputation. The first piece that procured him 
a name was HLvery Man in his Humor (1598), which was soon followed by The Case is 
Altered, which was acted in 1599. At this time Jonson received earnest money for his 
share in the writing of a tragedy entitled Robert I[, King of Scots, but this year was more 
important for the production of Lvery Man out of his Humor; a play which afterwards 
had the distinction of being played before Queen Elizabeth. In 1604, at the Globe 
theatre, there was presented Sejanus, the first of Jonson’s tragedies, Shakespeare him- 
self having a share in the performance. Jonson during this period, when his dramatic 
powers were at their height, likewise produced the tragedy of CVatiline—which was not 
a success—and the comedies of Volpune, or The Fox (acted in 1605), Hpicoene, or The Silent 
Woman (1609), the Alchemist (1610), Bartholomew Fair (1614), and The Devil is an Ass (1616), 
These are comedies full of rich, dry, carefully elaborated ‘‘ humor,”’’ in this as well as in 
plot being closely imitative of Aristophanes, Terence, and Plautus. In 1618 Jonson 
took a journey on foot through Scotland, visiting for some time the Scottish poet 
Drummond of Hawthornden, whose Conversations describe his guest as ‘‘a great lover 
and praiser of himself, a contemner and scorner of others.’’ At the accession of the 
Stuarts, Jonson’s genius expressed itself in a new vein, the Masques, written for the 
courts of James and Charles, disclosing a unique gracefulness and lightness. On 
account of the adulation so delicately expressed in these songs, for many years Jonson 
was in receipt of a pension from these monarchs, but his careless and profuse habits 
involved him constantly in difficulties, and he died in poverty Aug. 6, 1687. Jonson’s 
writings are not much relished now, and never were, even in his own day. There is an 
air of pedantry about his happiest efforts that spoils their effect. Yet, on the other 
hand, he possesses a rude force, and a humor which, if heavy and saturnine, is also 
genuine and pungent. Occasionally, too, his lyrics show a lightness and delicacy almost 
inexplicable, considering the ordinary and cumbrous movement of his faculties. The 
influence which he exercised over the wits of his time is a proof of the general strength 
and talent of the man. Shakespeare alone was reckoned his match in those wit-combats 
held at the Mermaid tavern. He was an immense drinker, and his potations do not 
seem to have improved either his temper or his constitution. The best edition of his 
works is that by Gifford, accompanied by a biographical memoir (Lond. 9 vols., 1816; 
new ed., with introd. and appendices by lieut.-col. F. Cunningham, 1875, Bickers & Son). 
Both of these editions contain the interesting Conversations with Drummond which with 
the Jonsonus Virbius gives most valuable contemporary views of the poet’s accomplish- 
ments. Consult also Barry Cornwall’s edition of the plays, in one vol. (1838). For the 
best criticism of the poet see Dryden’s preface to dn ELvening’s Love, or The Mock Astrologer. 


JONSSON, FINN, a historian of Iceland, 1704-89; b. Hitardal; educated at the uni- 
versity of Copenhagen; was appointed bishop of Skalholt in 1754. Of his numerous 
works in Latin and Icelandic the most valuable is Historia Ecclesiastica Islandica, 4 vols. 

JOODPOOR, or MARWAR. See JOUDPORE. 


JOPLIN, city in Jasper co., Mo.; on the Missouri Pacific and other railroads; 155 
miles s. of Kansas City. It is an agricultural and lead and zine mining region; is 
principally engaged in mining, smelting, and the manufacture of white lead; and has 
electric lights, Holly waterworks, and several banks and newspapers. Pop. ’90, 9943. 


JOP’PA, the name given in the Greek of the New Testament to a t. called in Hebrew 
Yafo; modern, Yafa or Jaffa, i.e., beauty. It is situated on the sea-coast of Syria, 
about 33 m. n.w. of Jerusalem, and, according to Stanley, still deserves its name. Joppa 
is a place of great antiquity. Here, according to the classical myth, it was that Androm- 
eda was chained to the rock, and exposed to the sea-monster; a story that has been 
supposed to shadow out, in an obscure way, the early intercourse between Greece and 
Syria. In sacred history it appears as the port of Jerusalem in the time of David and 
Solomon, and the place to which the cedars of Lebanon were floated from Tyre for the 
building of the temple. It was at Joppa that the apostle Peter saw the vision which 
corrected his Jewish prejudices concerning the Gentiles and the spirit of Christianity. 
In the reign of Constantine the great Joppa was made a bishop’s see, but it attained its 
highest prosperity in the times of the crusades, when it became the principal landing- 
place of the warriors of Christendom. In 1799 it was stormed by the French under 
Bonaparte, and here was perpetrated his shameful massacre of Turkish prisoners. In 
1832 Mohammed Ali made himself master of it; but the Turks, with the assistance of 
the British and Austrians, took it from him again in 1840. In 1888 the imports of Jaffa 
were valued at $1,250,000 ; the exports (chiefly soap, cereals, and oranges) at $1,000,000. 
Pop. about 16,000. 


JORDAENS, Jakos, a celebrated Dutch painter, was b. at Antwerp in 1594, and d. 
in 1678. His works are exceedingly numerous, and are to be found in most European 
collections. They are marked by great truthfulness and vigor of portraiture, and are 
richly but rather glaringly colored. Their chief defects are a want of taste and elegance 
in design. Among his best known works are the ‘‘ Merry-making,” the ‘‘ Satyr and Mab 
blowing Cold and Hot,” ‘‘ Pan and Syrinx,” and ‘‘ Saturn devouring his Children.” 
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JORDAN, the principal river of Palestine, the bed of which forms a great valley, 
stretching from n. tos. in the eastern part of the country. The Jordan, deriving its 
head-waters partly from the eastern branches of the Lebanon mountains, and partly 
from Mt. Hermon, flows s., and after a course of 150 m., having passed through the 
small lake of El Huleh (the waters of Merom) and the lake of Tiberias (sea of Galilee), 
it falls into the northern extremity of the Dead sea (q.v.). The bed of the river varies 
much in breadth, and its banks are in some places flat; in others, steep. Where it 
enters the Dead sea it is 180 yards broad, and 3 ft. deep; but a little way further up it 
is only 80 yards broad, and 7 ft. deep. From the lake of Tiberias to the Dead sea the 
Jordan is crossed by no bridge, although in two or three places there are ruins of 
bridges. Above the lake of Tiberias is a bridge called Jacob’s bridge, over which the 
road from Damascus to the sea-coast passes. In a number of places the Jordan is ford- 
able; in some, even when the river is in flood. The course of the Jordan was explored 
by lieut. Molyneux, an English officer, in Aug., 1847, during the dry season; and by lieut. 
Lynch, with an expedition sent out by the United States government in April, 1848, 
when the river was in flood. A few miles from the foot of Mt. Hermon are three great 
fountains. One, the largest, issues from two openings in a bowl-shaped hill called 
Tell-el-kadi, the hill of the judge, near ancient Dan; one springs from crevices in the 
rocks and from among ruins that choke the mouth of a cave near Banias or Ceesarea 
Philippi; and one, the smallest and most remote, flows out near Hasbeiya. These are 
the main sources of the Jordan, which, uniting their waters, flow into and through lake 
Huleh. The valley of the Jordan is a part of that remarkable sunken chasm which 
stretches from the foot of the ridge known as the Anti-Lebanon nearly to the sea of 
Akabah. The sea of Tiberias, or lake of Galilee, through which the river runs, is 650 
ft., and the Dead sea into which it empties is 13812 ft. below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean. Within this valley is a lower valley through which the Jordan runs in a course 
so tortuous that its length is about three times that of the valley. Except the herbage, 
shrubs or trees, and sometimes the jungle of cane, tamarisk, or willow along the river 
banks, most of the valley is a desert, and near the Dead sea is covered with a nitrous 
crust. Navigation is scarcely possible owing to rapids, the average descent between the 
sea of Tiberias and the Dead sea being 10 ft. to a mile; above the lake of Tiberias the 
fall is 300 ft. in 12 miles. The precipitous ridges which inclose the valley rise in some 
places on the w. to 3,000 ft., and on the e. to 5,000 ft. above the bed of the river. 


JORDAN, CAmIiz, 1771-1821; b. Lyons; took an active part in politics during the 
French revolution; opposed a republican government, and was prominent in the insur- 
rection of Lyons. After the fall of that city, Oct. 9, 1793, he was proscribed by the 
Directory, and fled to Switzerland and London. Returning to Lyons in 1796 he was 
chosen in 1797 to the council of five hundred, where he advocated the principles of 
religious liberty, and after the revolution of Sept. 4 went to Germany. In 1800 he was 
recalled, and opposed the measures of Bonaparte, exposing the frauds in the election of 
1802 in a pamphlet, Vrai Sens du Vote National sur le Consulat ad Vie. During Bona- 
parte’s administration he lived in retirement, devoted to literature, until the accession 
of Louis XVIII. He was elected in 1816 to the chamber of deputies. At first he sided 
with them, but disapproving of their measures opposed them. 


JORDAN, Cuaries frrenne, 1700-45; b. Berlin, of French parentage; studied at 
Magdeburg and Geneva; appointed minister of the French Reformed church of Potzlow 
in 1725. On the death of his wife he resigned in 1732, and traveled for some years in 
Holland and France; was with the Prussian crown-prince as his literary assistant in his 
exile, and appointed by him privy-councilor on his accession as Frederick II. His His- 
toire @un Voyage littéraire en France, Angleterre, et Hollande, and his Correspondance avec 
Frédéric LI, are interesting. 

JORDAN, Davin STARR, educator and scientist, b. Gainesville, N. Y., 1851; gradu- 
ated at Cornell Univ., 1872, professor in Lombard University, 1878, and lecturer in the 
Harvard School of Geology, 1875. He studied under Agassiz in 18738. From 1879-1885 
he was professor in the Indiana State University, and from 1885-1891, president of that 
institution. In April, 1891, he was elected president of Leland Stanford university, 
Palo Alto, Cal. Dr. Jordan is the author of more than 250 books and pamphlets upon 
ichthyology and kindred subjects. In 1896 he was appointed president of the U. S. 
Bering Sea commission. 

JORDAN, Dorotuy, or Dora, 1762-1816; b. near Waterford, Ireland; made her 
début as an actress in Dublin at the age of 16 under the name of Miss Francis, as Phebe 
in As You Like It; afterwards under the name of Mrs. Jordan she acted for three years 
at the York theater. In 1785 she appeared in London at Drury Lane; becoming very 
popular in comedy and musical farce. Her ten children by the duke of Clarence, after- 
wards William IY., are known by the name of Fitz-Clarence. The connection being 
suddenly broken off by the duke in 1811, she went to France, where in 1816 she died in 
obscurity and poverty. It is thought by many that she did not die at the time and place 
stated, but lived for seven years afterwards in England under a different name. A 
monument to her memory, by Chantrey, was erected by William IV. after his accession. 


JORDAN, WILHELM, b. Insterburg, Prussia, in 1819; graduated at the university 
of Kénigsberg in 1842, and in that year published his first volume of poetry, In 1848 
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he was a member of the Berlin national assembly, and was afterwards engaged in naval 
affairs. He wrote tragedies and comedies, and in his Vibelunge tried to rejuvenate the 
ancient Germanic poetry. 


JORG, Joserpu Epmunp, b. Bavaria, Dev. 23, 1819; studied law at Munich; became 
connected with the bureau of archives in 1847; in 1852 was editor of the Historisch- 
Politische Blatter ; in 1865 a member of the second Bavarian chamber. He is an ultra- 
montane Roman Catholic. He published Geschichte des grossen Bauern Kriegs; Geschichte 
des Protestantismus in seiner neuesten Entwickelung, 2 vols.; Geschichte der Social-Pols- 
tischen Partien in Deutschland. 


JORGENSEN, JoRGEN, a Danish adventurer, who, in the beginning of the present 
century, made a descent on the island of Iceland, and reigned there as protector for 
about six weeks, was the son of a watchmaker in Copenhagen, and was born in that 
city in 1779. On June 21, 1809, having previously visited the island in a ship in which 
he held the position of interpreter, Jorgensen arrived at Reikiavik in the Margaret and 
Ann, an armed merchantman from London, carrying 10 or 12 guns. <A few days after 
he surrounded the house of the governor, took him prisoner, and informed the towns- 
people that he should hold Iceland in possession for England, ‘‘ until such time as the 
English fleet should relieve him.” He then issued several proclamations, announcing 
‘‘that relations with Great Britain should be set on a firm footing, and Iceland be placed 
under her protection.” He also organized a ‘‘ government office,” confiscating all Danish 
property, with whatever else he could lay hands on, to the state chest, and_ subjecting the 
inhabitants to all the miseries of an unscrupulous despotism. On Aug. 9, however, his 
brief reign was brought to a close by the arrival of a British man-of-war, the commander 
of which, hearing of the piratical invasion of Jorgensen, immediately seized upon and 
imprisoned him, restoring at the same time the previous condition of affairs. Jorgensen 
was carried to England, but he does not seem to have been visited by the punishment 
he so fully merited. He afterwards lived in London for some years, was convicted of 
robbery in 1820, and transported to Botany Bay in 1825. He d. in 1830. 


JORIS, Davin, 1501-56; b. Bruges, Belgium, the leader of an Anabaptist sect known 
by the name of Jorists or Davidists. Early showing a fondness for the art of glass 
painting, he was apprenticed to a glass painter, and soon displayed great aptitude in the 
work. To perfect himself in the art he visited Belgium, France, and England. Return- 
ing to Holland he married, and in 1524 settled at Delft, practicing his profession; but in 
1528 he began to display unusual religious zeal against Romanism, and, while a pro- 
cession was passing in Delft, he stopped the priests, accused them of deceiving the 
people by false teachings, and reproached them for worshiping images and pictures. 
He was arrested, imprisoned, and tried, and banished out of the country for three years. 
Abandoning the common principles of the reformation, he became an adherent of Ana- 
baptist views. At first he did not identify himself with that sect on account of their 
disorderly conduct, and their doctrine of using the sword to establish their authority; but 
in 1534 he fully joined them by rebaptism. He was consecrated as bishop of Delft by 
Dammas, Ubbo, and others. He showed great zeal in behalf of the Anabaptists; his 
influence was very great and his followers numerous. The Anabaptist leaders, jealous of 
his success, openly disavowed him. But at the convocation of Anabaptists in 1536, Joris 
fearlessly declared himself a divinely appointed leader, and soon afterward issued a 
pamphlet calling all parties to a peaceful union. The leaders were still more provoked, 
and most of the Anabaptists forsook him. Those who adhered to him took the name of 
Jorists or Davidists. He professed to have visions and revelations, and interpreted the 
Pessoauens to which his followers were subjected as proofs of the divine favor. At 
elft, Haarlem, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Leyden, and other cities, many suffered death 
for their adherence to him. His own mother died on the scaffold, a martyr to the doc- 
trines which her son was propagating. Joris left Holland, and fled to the landgrave of 
Hesse, who refused him an asylum unless he came as a Lutheran. Suddenly in Basle, 
Switzerland, appeared in 1544 a man by the name of John of Bruges. He was a man of 
wealth, a communicant in the reformed church, and had come to reside there with his 
family. Hewas highly esteemed for his wealth and his virtues, and died peacefully with 
his family in 1556. This was David Joris. His son-in-law, Nicholas Blesdyck, a 
reformed preacher, but an avaricious and unprincipled man, after his death 
denounced him as guilty of the most blasphemous errors. The clergy and university 
declared his opinions heretical, and his body was dug up and burned. Joris was 
a man of excessively fervid imagination, and in religion a mystic, believing 
that he had divine visions, and making religion consist in the exclusion of all 
external objects from the thoughts, and the cultivation of silence, contemplation, 
and a peculiar, indescribable state of the soul. He rejected the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and held strange views concerning Christ. He believed that Joris was 
to establish internally and externally the eternal kingdom of Christ, which before was 
the kingdom of Christ only internally. He denied the doctrine of future judgment and 
the existence of angels. He held, like Manes, that the body only was defiled by sin. Of 
his 250 books and 1000 letters the most important is the Book of Miracles, under the title 
of Wonderboeck. A catalogue of his writings and a complete account of his life and 
work were published by prof. Nippolt of Heidelberg. See Davipists. 
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JORNAN’DES, or JorRDANIS, a historian of the 6th c., was by birth a Goth, or both of 
Alan and Gothic descent. He was first a notary, but afterwards adopted the Christian 
religion, and was made bishop of Crotona, in Italy. He wrote two historical works in the 
Latin language; the first, De Regnorum et Temporum Successione, is a short compendium 
of the most important events in history from the creation down to 552 A.D,; but the 
work is only valuable from the accounts in it of several barbarous northern nations. 
His other work, De Origine Actuque Scticae Gentis (concerning the origin and deeds of 
the Goths), is a work which has obtained great renown, chiefly from its being our only 
source of information about the Goths and other barbarian tribes, except when they are 
casually mentioned by some Greek or Latin historian. The work is, however, full of 
inaccuracies, both of time, place, and person. There are many editions of both works. 


JORTIN, Jonn, D.p., 1698-1770; b. London. His father was a French Protestant of 
Brittany, having come to England on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes by Louis 
XIV. The son was educated at the Charterhouse and Jesus college, Cambridge ,taking 
his first degree in 1719; soon became a fellow of the college, and graduated as M.A. in 
1722. While at Cambridge he published a small volume of Latin poems entitled Lusus 
Poetici, which are regarded as worthy of a high place among modern Latin verses. He 
was presented with a living in Cambridgeshire, but after his marriage removed to 
London, where he became an admired preacher. His sermons at this time, many of 
which are printed, are distinguished for acuteness of thought and freshness of style. He 
was rector of Eastwell in Kent and St. Dunstan’s-in-the-east; became in 1762 the domestic 
chaplain of the bishop of London; was presented with the living of Kensington and a 
prebend in the church of St. Paul’s. In 1764 he was made archdeacon of London. He 
resided at Kensington when he died. His most important works were: JMisce/laneous 
Observations upon Authors, Ancient and Modern; Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, 5 vols. ; 
Life of Erasmus; Truth of the Christian Religion; Sermons, 4 vols.; Tracts—Philological, 
Critical, and Miscellaneous. He wrote also criticisms on Spenser, Milton, Tillotson, cardi- 
nal Pole, Seneca, and others. His works, theological and critical, display great learning 
and acuteness, and a peculiar terseness of language. 


JORUL’'LO, a volcanic mountain in the Mexican confederation, situated 150 m. w.s.w. 
of the city of Mexico, was thrown up, in Sept., 1759, to the height of 1875 ft. from a 
plain, which itself was 2,890 ft. above the level of the sea; lat. 19° 10’ n., long. 101° 2’ 
west. This new creation originally consisted of a series of cones of various sizes. 


JOSEFFY, RAPHAEL, b. Pressburg, Hungary, 1852. He received a musical educa- 
tion, and soon distinguished himself as a pianist. He has traveled extensively in Europe 
and America, and has been everywhere received as a worthy successor to Liszt. He 
has delicate touch, great facility of execution, and exquisite finish. 


JOSEPH, son of Jacob, B.c. 1745-1635 as is conjectured ; b. Padan-Aram, Syria. <As 
the favorite of his father he was envied by his brothers, who, angered by his dreams, 
which predicted his future supremacy, sold him into Egypt. His master, Potiphar, an 
officer of Pharaoh, made him steward of his house, but, on a false accusation of 
Potiphar’s wife, threw him into prison. The keeper put the whole prison under his 
control. His interpretation of the dreams of two of Pharaoh’s officers having been ful- 
filled, Pharaoh called upon him to interpret his own strange dream. He did so, predict- 
ing seven years of plenty and seven years of famine. Pharaoh gave him authority to do 
whatever he deemed needful for the safety of the people, and exalted him to be ruler 
over all the land, second only to the king. In the plentiful years he laid up food in store- 
houses, and in the years of famine sold it to the people, taking first their money, then their 
cattle. When these were exhausted they offered their bodies and their lands. So Joseph 
bought for Pharaoh all the land except that of the priests. He then gave them seed, 
requiring only that one-fifth of the increase should be paid to the king. The adjacent 
countries sent to Egypt for grain; the sons of Jacob came also. Joseph forgave their ill 
treatment of him, and not only supplied them with food, but sent for his father and all 
the households of his brothers, and gave them houses in the best of the land of Egypt. 
When dying he took an oath of the desvendants of Jacob, saying, ‘‘God will surely visit 
you, and ye shall carry up my bonesfrom hence,” which they did about 144 years later, 
in the exodus under Moses. Joseph’s character was one of great tenderness and moral 
firmness, with high executive capacity. His is one of the brightest names in history. 


JOSEPH, the foster-father of Jesus; a descendant of David king of Israel. He was 
espoused to Mary, afterwards the mother of Jesus, and when he hesitated as to taking 
her in marriage, an angel appeared in a dream announcing that the child to be born of 
her was the Son of God. When Cesar Augustus decreed that all the world should be 
taxed, he went with Mary to Bethlehem, where Jesus was born, and was present when 
the shepherds, sent by an angel, came thither to sec the holy child. When Herod sought 
to destroy the child after the visit of the wise men from the east, Joseph was warned 
again in a dream-by an angel to flee into Egypt with the young child and his mother, 
which he did. After the death of Herod the angel of the Lord again appeared to him in 
a dream in Egypt, directing their return to the land of Israel. Subsequently, fearing 
danger to the child from Archelaus, his course was directed in a dream toward Nazareth 
of Galilee. He was by trade a carpenter. 
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JOSEPH I., Emperor of Germany, the eldest son of Leopold I., was b. at Vienna, 
July 26, 1678, was crowned king of Hungary in 1689, and king of Rome in 1690, became 
emperor in 1705, and died in 1711. The influence of the prince of Salm, who had the 
charge of his education, and his subsequent connection with prince Eugene, led him to 
embrace opinions much more liberal than those which have generally prevailed in his 
family, and he granted privileges to the Protestants of Hungary and Bohemia which 
had been refused by his predecessors. He also concluded a treaty in 1707 with Charles 
XII. of Sweden, by which he granted religious liberty to the Protestants of Silesia, and 
restored to them over 200 churches which had been taken from them by the Jesuits. 
He was fond of courtly ceremonial, but mild and affable, and sought to improve the con- 
dition of the peasantry in his dominions by relieving them from some of the oppressions 
to which they were subject. He eagerly and successfully prosecuted, in alliance with 
Britain, the war of the Spanish succession against France. 


JOSEPH II., Emperor of Germany, son of Francis I. and Maria Theresa (q.v.), was b. 
Mar. 13, 1741, at a time when his mother’s fortunes were in their lowest state of depres- 
sion. He early gave proof of excellent abilities. After the peace of Hubertsburg, he 
was elected king of Rome, and after the death of his father (Aug. 18, 1765) emperor of 
Germany. Maria Theresa also associated him with herself in the government of the 
Austrian states; but for some time his actual share in it amounted to little more than the 
chief command of the army. On her death in 1780 he inherited all her dignities and 
power. He was ambitious of increase of territory, and although he failed in his object 
of adding Bavaria to the Austrian dominions, which he thought to consolidate by 
obtaining it in exchange for the Low Countries, yet he was successful in acquiring 
Galicia, Lodomeria, and the county of Zips, at the first partition of Poland, in 1772; and 
he appropriated, in 1780, great part of the bishoprics of Passau and Salzburg. He was 
a zealous reformer, having imbibed, like Frederick the Great, the principles of the 
philosophy which prevailed in that age, but he attempted his reforms too rashly, and too 
much by the exercise of mere authority, and was compelled to restore many things again 
to their former condition; the hostility of the nobles and clergy, whose power and 
privileges he sought to reduce, producing rebellions in various parts of his dominions, 
The clergy in particular regarded him with detestation. He had early shown a dislike 
to them, which caused no little vexation to his mother; and as soon as he found himself 
in full possession of the government of Austria, he proceeded to declare himself inde- 
pendent of the pope, and to prohibit the publication of any new papal bulls in his 
dominions without his placet regium. The continued publication of the bulls Unigenitus 
(q.v.) and In cena Domini (q.v.) was also prohibited. Besides this he suppressed no 
fewer than 700 convents, reduced the number of the regular clergy from 63,000 to 
27,000, prohibited papal dispensations as to marriage, and on Oct. 15, 1781, published 
the celebrated dict of Toleration, by which he allowed the free exercise of their religion 
to the Protestants and not-united Greeks in his dominions. Pope Pius VI. thought to 
check this course by a personal interview with the emperor, and for that purpose made a 
visit to Vienna in 1782; and although he was quite unsuccessful in his object, he carried 
away with him the conviction that the people were utterly unprepared for the reforms 
which their sovereign sought to accomplish, a conviction the correctness of which the 
event abundantly proved. Joseph II. engaged ina war with Turkey in 1788, in which 
he was unsuccessful; and the vexation caused by this, and by the revolts in his own 
dominions, and the necessity under which he felt himself of revoking many of the 
edicts by which he had sought to promote the welfare of his people, hastened his death, 
which took place on Feb. 20, 1790. He founded many valuable institutions, and did 
much to promote the progress of arts, manufactures, and commerce in Austria. 


JOSEPH, King of Naples. See BoNAPARTE, JOSEPH. 


JOSEPH, Farner (Frangois Leclerc du Tremblay), 1577-1638 ; the private secretary 
and confidant of cardinal Richelieu; was originally a soldier, but left the army and 
became a Capuchin friar. So great was his influence with the cardinal, and so well 
recognized his power, that he was known by the sobriquet of ‘‘his gray eminence,” in 
contradistinction to the title of Richelieu. This fact has given rise to the choice of a sub- 
ject by the celebrated painter Géréme, whose work, ‘‘Son Eminence Gris,” iswell known 
to connoisseurs. The religious zeal of father Joseph actuated his entire official life; and 
conversion and the dissemination of the principles of the church, even though with fire 
and sword, were the objects most dear to him. In pursuance of these objects he sent 
missionaries to India, and even to England and Canada, while he sought earnestly to organ- 
ize a crusade against the followers of Mohammed. A priest of ascetic habits, but of 
fiery enthusiasm, father Joseph was also a statesman of broad views and comprehensive 
knowledge, and one of the shrewdest and most able diplomatists of his time. So highly 
was he esteemed for this remarkable combination of valuable qualities—at a period when 
the church and politics were inextricably mingled in all civilized countries—that the 
pope was induced by Louis XIII., to promise him a cardinal’s hat; but this honor was 
not actually conferred upon him, being prevented by his death. Itis asserted that an 
Important manuscript by father Joseph is deposited in the national library of Paris, 
supposed to be the history of the reign of Louis XIII. 
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JOSEPH or _«IMATHEA, a rich and devout Israelite, a native of Arimathea, a city 
of Judea, thought to be Ramah of the Old Testament, and by many identified as the 
modern Ramlah. From the gospels we gather that he was a member of the Jewish 
grand council or Sanhedrim. Though not consenting to the judgment of his colleagues, 
he appeared either not to have had suflicient courage, or not to have found a hopeful 
occasion, to protest against their conspiracy for the death of Jesus. At any rate we 
know that through fear he did not openly profess himself a disciple of Christ. But, 
like the centurion, he was convinced by what he saw at the crucifixion that Jesus was 
the Son of God, and on the evening of that day, when the triumph of the priests and 
rulers seemed complete, he ‘‘ went in boldly unto Pilate, and begged the body of Jesus.” 
Having gained permission, he, with Nicodemus, embalmed and entombed it. There is a 
tradition, interesting but quite unsupported, that Joseph was one of the 70 disciples and 
preached the gospel in Great Britain. 


JOSEPHINE, a co. of s.w. Oregon, bordering on California, bounded n. by the Rogue 
river; watered by the Rogue and Illinois rivers; 1605 sq.m.; pop. 90, 4878. It is diver- 
sified by mountains, valleys, and forests, and has a soil partly fertile. Gold mines and 
copper ore are found. Co. seat, Grants Pass. 


JOSEPHINE, MARIE RoskE, empress of the French, was b. June 23, 1763, in the island 
of Martinique, where her father, Tascher de la Pagerie, was capt. of the port at St. 
Pierre. She had only an indifferent coionial education; but her qualities of mind and 
heart, even more than her beauty, won universal regard. When about 15 years of age 
she came to France, and soon after married the viscount Alexandre Beauharnais; of 
which marriage were born Eugene, viceroy of Italy, and Hortense, queen of Holland, 
and mother of the emperor Napoleon III. Josephine’s husband having been executed 
during the reign of terror, she herself just escaped through the events of 9th Thermidor 
(July 27, 1794). She was married, Mar. 9, 1796, to Napoleon Bonaparte, accompanied 
him in some of his campaigns, and exercised a great influence in restraining him from 
measures of violence and severity. At Malmaison, and afterwards at the Luxembourg 
and the Tuileries, she attracted round her the most brilliant society of France, and 
contributed not a little to the increase of her husband’s power. She regarded his 
exaltation to the throne, however, with a presentiment of evil; and from the day of 
her becoming empress, seemed to dread that political motives might lead him to seek the 
dissolution of a marriage which had proved unfruitful. After scenes of the most pain- 
ful kind this took place. The marriage was dissolved by law on Dec. 16, 1809. 
Josephine retained the title of empress, corresponded with Bonaparte, and if the allied 
sovereigns had permitted would have rejoined him after his fall. She lived near 
Evreux, and died, after a short illness, on May 29, 1814. Compare Wistotre de 0 Impér- 
atrice Joséphine (2 vols. Paris, 1859), by M. J. Aubenas. 

JOSE’PHUS,. FLAvius, a celebrated Jewish historian, was b. at Jerusalem, 37 A.D. 
He was of both royal and sacerdotal lineage, being descended, on the mother’s side, 
from the line of Asmonean princes, while his father, Matthias, officiated as a priest in 
the first of the twenty-four courses. The careful education he received developed his 
brilliant faculties at an unusually early period, and his acquirements both in Hebrew 
and Greek literature—the two principal branches of his studies—soon drew public 
attention upon him. Having successively attended the lectures at the paramount 
religious schools of his time—‘“‘ sects,” as he inaccurately terms them—he withdrew into 
the desert, to a man whom he calls Banos, and who is conjectured to have been either a 
follower of John the Baptist or an Essene. Three years later he returned to Jerusalem, 
and henceforth belonged to the body of the ‘‘ Pharisees,” which, in fact, comprised 
the bulk of the people. So great was the regard for his abilities that at the age of only 
26 vears he was chosen delegate to Nero. When the Jews rose in their last and fatal 
insurrection against the Romans, Josephus was appointed governor of Galilee. Here 
he displayed the greatest valor and prudence; but the advance of the Roman general 
Vespasian (67 A.D.) made resistance hopeless. The city of Jotapata, into which Josephus 
had thrown himself, was taken after a desperate resistance of 47 days. Along with some 
others he concealed himself in a cavern, but his hiding-place was discovered, and 
being brought before Vespasian, he would have been sent to Nero, had he not—accord- 
ing to his own account, for Josephus is his own and his sole biographer—prophesied that 
his captor would yet become emperor of Rome. Nevertheless, he was kept in a sort of 
easy imprisonment for about three years. Josephus was present in the Roman army at 
the siege of Jerusalem by Titus; and after the fall of the city (70 a.D.), was instru- 
mental in saving the lives of some of his relatives. After this he appears to have 
resided at Rome, and to have devoted himself to literary studies. The exact period of 
his death is not ascertained. All we know is that he survived Agrippa II., who died 
97 A.D. He was thrice married, and had children by his second and third wives. His 
works are: History of the Jewish War, in 7 books, written both in Hebrew and Greek 
(the Hebrew version is no longer extant); Jewish Antiquities, in 20 books, containing the 
history of his countrymen from the earliest times down to the end of the reign of Nero 
(the fictitious Hebrew Josippon, which for along time was identified with Josephus’s 
Antiquities, dates from the 10th c. A.D.); a treatise on the Antiquity of the Jews, against. 
Apion. in 2 vols., valuable chiefly for its extracts from old historical writers; and an 
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Autobiography (87-90 A.pD.), in one book, which may be considered supplementary to 
the Antiquities. The other works attributed to him are not believed to be genuine. 

The peculiar character of Josephus is not difficult to describe. He was, in the main, 
honest and veracious; he had a sincere liking for his countrymen, and rather more pride 
and enthusiasm in the old national history than he could well justify; but the hopeless- 
ness of attempting to withstand the enormous power of the Romans, and an aversion to 
martyrdom, caused him to side with the enemy—perhaps in the faint hope of being 
thus of some use to the national cause. The influence of Greek philosophy and learn- 
ing is visible in all his writings, and, as far as biblical history is concerned, infused into 
it a tone of ‘‘rationalism.” He speaks of Moses as a human rather than a divinely 
inspired law-giver; he doubts the miracle in the crossing of the Red sea; the swallowing 
of Jonah by the whale; and, generally speaking, whatever is calculated to teach that 
there was a special miraculous Providence at work on behalf of the chosen people. His 
style is easy and elegant, and Josephus has often been called the Greek Livy. The editvo 
princeps of the Greek text appeared at Basel (Froben) in 1544. Since then the most 
important editions (with notes) are those of Hudson (Oxford, 1720), Havercamp (Amst. 
1726), Oberthiir (Leip. 1782-85), Richter (Leip. 1825-27), and Dindorf (Paris, 1845). 
Bekker-Naber (Leip. 1888-94), Kritische Ausgabe von Niese (Berl. 1885-92). See also Bar- 
wald, J. in Gulilda (Bresl. 1877); Bottger, Topographisch-historisches Lexicon zu den Schriften 
des J, (Leip. 1879); Bloch, Die Quellen des J. in seiner Archdologie (1879); Olitzki, Flavius, 
J. und die Halachu (Leip. 1886); Krenkel, J. wid Lucas (1894). Josephus has been fre- 
quently translated; the three best known versions in English are by L’Estrange (Lond. 
1702), Whiston (Lond. 1737), and Shilleto (Lond. 1888-89). Consult also Schiirer’s arti- 
cle Josephus in Herzog-Plitt’s Real-Encycl. vol. 7 (1880). 

JOSH'UA (Heb. Yehoshua, ‘‘ Jehovah helps’), the name of the celebrated Hebrew 
warrior under whose leadership the land of Canaan was conquered. He was the son of 
Nun, of the tribe of Ephraim, and was born in Egypt. Before the Israelites had reached 
Sinai he was chosen by Moses to command the tioops that fought against Amalek; and 
shortly before the death of the great lawgiver, he was publicly invested by the latter 
wiih the whole civil and military government of the Israelites. The vigorous and, on 
the whole, successful manner in which he pursued the conquest of Canaan, and distrib- 
uted the land among the tribes, is minutely described in the book which bears his name. 
He died at the age of 110, and was buried at Timnath-Serah, in Ephraim. The so-called 
book of Joshua, in its present form, containing an account of the conquest and division 
of the ‘‘ Land of Promise,” was neither written by him nor by any of his ‘contempo- 
raries; but the compiler has certainly made copious use, especially in the earlier chap- 
ters, of documents drawn up during the period of the conquest. Such passages as that 
relative to the harlot, Rahab—‘‘ and she dwelleth in Israel unto this day” (vi. 25)—dem- 
onstrate their own antiquity; but on the other hand, such passages as the narrative of 
the capture of Hebron (of which there are several), which did not take place till after 
the death of Joshua; the frequency of the expression ‘‘ unto this day,” in connections 
that forbid us to suppose the interval a brief one; the allusion to Judah and Israel as 
distinct (xi. 21); the lateness of many of the grammatical forms, etc., clearly indicate 
the gradual growth of the book under successive editors, the last of whom is placed by 
Masius, Spinoza, Hasse, etc., after the exile, and by Ewald in the time of Manasseh; 
while Keil and others place the book in the time of Saul. A Samaritan book of Joshua 
(Chronicon Samaritanum), containing a chronological narrative of events from the death 
of Moses down to the time of the Roman emperor Hadrian, compiled from Arabic 
and Hebrew sources, about 1300 A.D.,is extant in Arabic, and was first edited at Leyden 
in 1848, by Juynboll, along with a Latin version. It differs very considerably from the 
canonical book of Joshua. 


JOSHUA, BOOK OF (see JosHua), consists mainly of records made at the time of the 
events related, by a person or persons fully conversant with them, and under the direc- 
tion of the great leader whose name the book bears. The accounts of the crossing over 
the river Jordan, of the memorial erected, of the battles, victories, punishments, treaties, 
are given with a definite fullness possible only for eye-witnesses, actors, and leaders in the 
scenes described. The division of the land by lot, and the grant of cities to the priests 
and Levites, by the people out of their inheritance, were made from written descriptions 
previously prepared and recorded in a book by surveyors expressly charged with the 
work. ‘The covenant into which the people entered to serve the Lord was recorded by 
Joshua at the time it was made. These various accounts comprise the chief portions of 
the book. Besides these there are a few particulars, not affecting its integrity, that were 
added at a later day. These are: (1) a line added to the statement that Joshua saved 
Rahab with all her property and family, ‘‘and she dwelleth in Israel until this day;” 
(2) a sentence added to the description of Judah’s lot, ‘‘ as for the Jebusites—the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem—the children of Judah could not drive them out; but the Jebusites 
dwell with the children of Judah, at Jerusalem, unto this day;” (8) the accounts added 
at the close concerning Joshua’s death and burial; the fidelity of Israel to their covenant 
all the days of the elders who outlived him, and had known the works of the Lord; and 
the death of Eleazar the priest. The land of Palestine has been examined by many per- 
sons with the book of Joshua in their hands. Among them may be mentioned Ritter, 
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Robinson, Stanley, and Thomson. Such men say that the book of Joshua bears the 
same relation to the conquest of Palestine that the Doomsday Book of England bears to 
the Norman conquest. The book being received as genuine is a proof of the conquest 
of the land; the land being examined is a proof of the accuracy of the book. This book 
of Joshua is full of strange names, according to the divisions of the whole land, in the 
mountains, valleys, plains, springs, the wilderness, and the s. country; and when they 
whose ears have been trained to the work of listening for the ancient names go seeking 
for information from place to place, while the inhabitants hold their peace, or tell onlv 
absurd legends, it is scarcely a figure of speech to say that ‘‘the stones cry out” in 
attestation of the book. 


JOSIAH (Heb. Yoshiyahu, ‘‘ Jehovah will help”), one of the kings of Judah, was the 
son of Amon and Jedidah, and succecded his father (641 B.c.) at the age of 8 years. 
He was apparently brought up under the care of the priesthood, early manifested a 
pious disposition, and became a determined religious reformer, purging Judah and Jeru- 
salem from idolatry. In like manner, it seems, he marched through the land of Israel. 
This statement has naturally excited much surprise. For more than a hundred years 
the kingdom of Israel had been a part of the Assyrian empire; its people were, for the 
most part, carried into exile and their place supplied by heathen colonists. It was in 
the reign of Josiah that Hilkiah the high priest found the ‘‘ book of the Torah”—by 
which some understand Deuteronomy, others Exodus, and others, again, the whole Pen- 
tateuch—while the workmen were repairing the temple. Josiah does not appear to have 
heard of its existence before; at least, the words of it strike him as something 
novel, and excite the profoundest emotions in his breast. Im commemoration of the dis- 
covery the king celebrated the feast of the passover with a splendor never before 
equaled. After this he continued his work of extirpating every trace of idolatry. 
Wizards, conjurers, ‘‘all the abominations” that could be ‘‘ spied in the land,” were 
‘*put away.” In these efforts the monarch seems to have spent the greater part of his 
reign. He met his death at Megiddo, in the valley of Esdraelon, when attempting to 
check the advance of Pharaoh-Necho against the Assyrians. (Compare Herod. II. 159.) 
: rae was the last of the good kings of Judah. In his days prophesied Jeremiah and 
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JOSIKA, Mixud6s (NICHOLAS), Baron, a very remarkable Hungarian novelist, was 
born of a distinguished family, Sept. 28, 1796, at Torda, in Transylvania. In his youth 
he served for some time in the Austrian army, but resigned his commission in 1818, 
married a wealthy Hungarian heiress, and for many years devoted himself to agriculture 
_and study. His first works appeared in 1834 under the title of Jrdny and Vadzlatok, and 
were exceedingly popular. From that period till the revolution in 1848 he wrote about 
60 volumes of novels, all of which were published at Pesth. The most important are 
Az utélsé6 Batéry (The Last Batory, 3 vols. 1840); Zriny) a K6lté (The poet Zrinyi, 4 vols. 
1843); A Csehek Magyar orszdgban (The Bohemians in Hungary, 4 vols. 1845); and Jésika 
Tstvdn (Stephen Josika—one of the author’s ancestors—5 vols. 1847). Involved in the 
Hungarian revolution, he was obliged to abandon his native country, and afterwards 
resided at Brussels, where he continued his literary labors. In 1864 he removed to 
Dresden, where he died in 1865. Among his productions written in exile are Hgy Mag- 
yar Osaldd a forradalom Alatt (A. Hungarian Family during the Revolution); The Mailly 
Family; and Ezter (Esther). Josika is a thoroughly natural novelist, and drew his 
materials almost wholly from the history of his own land. He has been called the 
Walter Scott of Hungary. See his Memoirs (1865). 

JOSIPPON, BOOK OF, a celebrated Hebrew chronicle, supposed to have been writ- 
ten by Joseph-ben-Gorion. From A.D. 950 to our own time it was quoted as a genuine 
work of Josephus. But from late critical inquiry it is believed to be a production of the 
middle ages. The author was probably a Jew who lived about the 9th or 10th century. 
Steinschneider believes the author to have been a native of northern Italy, and considers 
the chronicle the ‘‘ Hebrew edition of the Latin Hegesippus.” The Jewish historian 
and critic Griitz holds that it is simply a translation of an Arabic book of Maccabees, 
entitled History of the Maccabees of Joseph-ben-Gorion. The chronicle consists of six 
books. Beginning with Adam it explains the genealogical table in Gen. xi., recounts 
the history of Rome, Babylon, Cyrus, the fall of Babylon; then resuming the history of 
the Jews, describes the times of Daniel, Zerubbabel, Esther, etc.; gives an account of 
Alexander the great and his successors; of the translation of the Old Testament into 
Greek; of the Maccabees, the Herodians, and the last war ending with the destruction 
of the temple by Titus. This work was first printed in Mantua in 1476, and other 
editions appeared afterwards in different places. It has been translated into Arabic, 
Latin, German, and English. 

JOSQUIN, DES PRES, or Deprés, 1450-1531; b. Hainaut, Belgium. He wasa pupil 
of the celebrated Johann Ockenheim for several years in Paris. Many Italian writers 
claim him as a native of Italy, which may be accounted for by his having lived there, 
and because of the frequent addition to his name of Pratensis or Del Prato, from a town 
in Tuscany. He was a singer in the pontifical chapel of Sixtus IV. Leaving Italy he 
was appointed Maitre de Chapelle to Louis XII., for whom he composed much music. 
The king having promised him a benefice, and having failed to grant it, Josquin wrote 
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amotet beginning Memor esto verbi tui, which having no effect, he wrote another, com- 
mencing Portio mea non est in terra viventium, when Louis bestowed the benefice, and 
Josquin composed a third, expressing his gratitude, beginning Bonitatem fecisti cum 
servo tuo, Domine. Josquin was a voluminous composer. Many of his works are in the 
British museum. He is worthily considered the greatest composer before Palestrina, 
and ‘‘ he may,”’ says Dr. Burney, ‘‘ be justly called the father of modern harmony.’’ He 
was buried in the church of St. Gudule. 


JOSS, Joss-sTicK, Joss-HouSE. When the Portuguese Jesuit missionaries taught the 
Canton Chinese to pronounce the name of God (Deus or Deos), the word in Chinese 
mouths became ‘‘ Joss,” and the Chinese used this word to answer questions or give 
information concerning their deities, temples, and sticks of incense. Hence the strange 
term for deity in ‘‘ pidgin” Chinese. 

JOSSELYN, Joun, b. Kent, Eng.; sailed for America and reached Boston in 16388; 
came again in 1663, returning to England in 1671. In 1672 he published in London - 
New Englands Rarities Discovercd; in 1674, An Account of two Voyages to New England; 
Chronological Observations of America from the Year of the World to the Year of Christ. 


JOST, Isaak Markus, an eminent Jewish scholar of Germany, b. at Bernburg in 
1793, d. 1860. His principal works are Geschichte der Israeliten (History of the Israelites, 
9 vols., Berl. 1820-29, to which was added a tenth during 1846-49, entitled MNeweve 
Geschichte der Israeliten von 1815-45); Allgemeine Geschichte des Jiid. Volkes (Universal 
History of the Jewish People, 2 vols., Berl. 1831-32); a Translation (into German) of 
the Mishna, with text and commentary (6 vols. Berl. 1832-34); Gesch. des Judenthums, 
etc. (8 vols., Leipsic, 1857-59). He also edited a journal entitled Israelitische Annalen 
(Fkf. 1839-41). Besides being a savant he was a patriot, and warmly interested him- 
self in behalf of the social and political liberties of his countrymen. 


JOTA ARAGONESA, LA, a national dance of northern Spain. It is a species of waltz 
in 3-time. Camille Saint-Saéns has made a transcription of the melody for the orchestra, 
op. 64, which has been arranged by the composer for the pianoforte and violin, and for the 
pianforte for four hands. Glinka also wrote a Capriccio brillante for orchestra on the 
theme. 


JO’TUNS, or JZTTEN, divinities in the Scandinavian mythology, which personified 
various elements in the principle of evil. Their stature and strength were gigantic, but 
their intelligence was inferior to that of human beings, by whom in conflict they were 
invariably defeated. Such intelligence as they possessed was supposed to be the 
expression of their extreme malignity, which made them inimical to humanity, and 
equally so to the gods of the Valhalla. They appeared, in fact, as mythical exponents 
of the malign forces of nature, between which and human authority there must ever be 
active war. 


JOUBERT, BARTHELEMY-CATHERINE, 1769-99; b. France; educated for the bar, but 
entered the army, and was second in command to Napoleon in the war in Italy. Enlist- 
ing in 1791, Joubert was promoted in 1795 to a major-generalship. He commanded the 
French army in Holland, but resigned in 1799 and went to Paris. He was reappointed 
to command, and replaced Moreau in Italy, where he gained slight advantages against 
the combined Russian and Austrian forces, but was defeated by Suwarrow at Novi, 
where he fell mortally wounded. So highly was he regarded by the French directory 
that it was generally believed that he would have been given the supreme command in 
place of Napoleon, had he lived. 


JOUDPORE, or JoDHPORE, a city in Rajpootana, Hindustan, capital of a protected 
state of the same name; lat. 26° 19 n., long. 73° 8’ e. Pop. ’91, 61,849. Besides 
several magnificent tanks, the place is remarkable for its elaborately constructed and 
deep wells. The state of JOUDPORE, or MARWAR, is the most populous of the principali- 
ties of Rajpootana. 

JOUFFROY D’ABBANS, CLAUDE FRANGOIS DOROTHEE, Marquis de, 1751-1832; b. 
Paris ; disputed with Fulton the honor of first having applied steam to navigation. Wit. 
nessing the operation of a fire-engine, he believed that steam could be used for vessels on 
water. He made his first attempt with a small propeller on the Doubs in 1776, but the 
experiment was a failure. In 1783 he made another experiment on the Sadne, with more 
success; but for want of pecuniary means and support, he failed to prosecute it. The 
government refusing him a patent, he went to England. Returning to France he 
became acquainted with Fulton, who admitted the merit of the experiments. He 
received permission in 1816 to form a company, and put his first steamer, called Charles 
Philippe, on the Seine; but the attempt was unsuccessful. He withdrew to the Hotel 
des Invalides, and died there of cholera. His claim was acknowledged by Arago, and 
in 1840 by the French academy. Jouffroy published Les Bdteaua-a-Vapeur, and wrote 
for the academy Memoztres sur les Pompes a Feu, 


JOUFFROY, THEODORE Srwon, a French philosopher, was b. July 7, 1796, at Pontets, 
a village of the Jura, early devoted himself to the study of philosophy, and became a 
teacher of it, and in 1833 a professor in the college de France. His bad health com- 
pelled him to resign his professorship in 1837, and he died Feb. 4, 1842. His works 
consist chiefly of studies of the Scottish philosophy, and he published translations of 
the works of Reid and some of those of Dusald Stewart with notes and introductions, 
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Of his original works, the most valuable is Mélanges Philosophiques (1833). He was also 
known as a political writer, and in 1824 took part in establishing the newspaper Le 
Globe. He was for some time a member of the chamber of deputies, and was a follower 
of Guizot. 

JOUGS, Jucas, or Joaes, thename given in Scotland to a form of pillory which was 
used also in Holland, and probably in other countries. The jougs were nothing more 
than an iron ring or collar, fastened by a chain of two or three links to a pillar or wall 
in some public place, such as a market cross, a murket tron or weighing-post, a prison 
door, a church door, a churchyard gate, a churchyard tree, a tree beneath whose branches 
courts were held, and the like. The ring or collar opened by a hinge or joint, so as to 
inclose the culprit’s neck, when it was secured by a loop or staple, and a padlock. The 
jougs were employed as a punishment as well for ecclesiastical as for civil offenses. 
They may be traced as far back as the 16th c., and although they have not been in use 
for the last hundred years, they may still be found hanging at a few country churches. 
The jougs obviously take their name from a widely-spread root, which appears in the 
Sans. yuj, the Gr. zugon, the Lat. jugum, the Ital. giogo, the Fr. joug, the Ger. joch, the 
Ang.-Sax. zocc, and the Eng. yoke. The branks (q.v.) were occasionally hung on the same 
pillar with the jougs. 


JOULE, JAMES PReEscorTtT, physicist, b. at Salford, England, 24 Dec. 1818, d. near 
Manchester, Sept. 11, 1889. Although largely self-educated in science, at the age of 
nineteen he published in the Annals of Electricity a description of an electro-magnetic 
engine which he had himself invented. Further investigation as to the amount of heat 
evolved from electricity led him to gain, along with Jacobi of St. Petersburg, impor- 
tant results concerning the motive power of the magnetic forces. 

These results were embodied in Joule’s law, and for this and other services to 
science, Dr. Joule received the Copley and other medals and numerous honors from the 
leading universities and scientific societies throughout the world. 


JOURDAN, ANTOINE JACQUES LouIS, 1788-1848; b. Paris; was a surgeon in the 
army and in military hospitals, and took the degree of M.D. in Paris in 1819. He pub- 
lished Traité complet des Maladies Vénériennes, 2 vols.; Pharmacopée Universelle, 2 vols. ; 
Dictionnaire Raisonné, Etymologique, Synonymique, et Polyglotte, des Termes usités dans les 
Sciences, 2 vols. His translations from German, Italian, Latin, and English medical 
works are numerous. 


JOURDAN, JEAN BAPTISTE, Comte, a French marshal; b. April 29, 1762, at Limoges, 
where his father was a surgeon. He early entered the army, embraced with great zeal 
the cause of the revolution, and soon rose to the rank of a general of division. In 
Sept. 1793, he obtained the command of the army of the north, and Oct. 16 gained an 
important victory at Wattignies. In 1795 he was less successful in his campaigns; while 
in 1796 he pushed his way far into Germany, was driven back by the archduke Charles 
at Amberg and at Wiirzburg, and this discomfiture led to his resignation of his command. 
In 1799 the directory intrusted him with the command of the army of the Danube; but he 
was defeated by the archduke Charles at Ostrach. Although he opposed the coup d’ état 
of 18th Brumaire, the first consul employed him, in 1800, in the reorganization and 
administration of Piedmont; and on the establishment of the empire, in 1804, he was 
made a marshal and a member of the council of state. He accompanied king Joseph 
to Naples, and afterwards to Spain, and in his service he was actively employed as 
a general. He offered his services to Napoleon after his return from Elba. Louis 
XVIII. made him a count in 1815. In 1819 he was made a peer of France; but his 
republican principles led him to enter heartily into the revolution of 1830. He lived 
and died poor. His death took place Nov. 23, 1883. 


JOURNALISM. See NewsParerR, AMERICAN JOURNALISM. 


JOURNALISM, COLLEGE, embracing those periodicals edited and published by the 
undergraduates in colleges and other educational institutions. College journalism is 
peculiar to America. The students in the English universities have, from time to time, 
attempted to establish similar publications, the most notable of which, The Snob, was 
edited by Thackeray while at Cambridge in I829. Other sporadic efforts in the direction 
of college journalism have rarely lasted jonger than the college life of their original pro- 
jectors. The Oxford and Cambridge Undergraduates’ Journal is little more than an official 
calendar, and is in no sense a college paper as we understand the term. In America, the 
first college periodical was the Gazette, published in Dartmouth college in the year 1800. 
Daniel Webster, then an alumnus of some years’ standing, was among its early contribu- 
tors. The Yale Literary Cabinet was published in 1806 by the senior class of that year, 
and this was followed by the Harvard Lycewm in 1812. The oldest now in existence is 
the Yale Literary Magazine, which dates from 1836. There is hardly a college of any 
size in the country which does not boast a literary monthly or quarterly, generally con- 
ducted by a board of editors elected from the senior class, and devoted to the publication 
of essays, Serious poems, and more or less successful attempts at ‘‘ higher literature.” 
But these magazines as well as the annuals which are published by the junior classes in 
many of the colleges are entirely distinct from the college paper, the most recent and 
flourishing development of this peculiar phase of journalistic endeavor. 

he typical college paper is a weekly or bi-weekly, whilé two or three of the larger 
colleges support dailies, The Yale News and The Cornell Sunare fair examples of these. 
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The Princetontan is published tri-weekly. Among the most prosperous college weeklies 
are she Harvard Advocate, The Yale Courant, The Columbia Spectator, The Trinity Tablet, 
The Williams Atheneum. The Cornell Era and the Brunonian. The peculiar system of 
management which keeps the college paper alive year after year also involves a peri- 
odical fluctuation in the literary value of the publication. Each year, as a certain pro 
portion of the board of editors graduate or go into a higher class, an equal number of 
new classmen are elected to fill their places. By this means it so happens that the pub- 
lication is kept going, and the general tone and policy of the paper is preserved, while 
the literary tone is raised or lowered as the new men are[more or less clever than their 
predecessors. 

A number of the most successful among our younger literary men have served their 
apprenticeship on the editorial boards of college papers, and each year they are coming 
more and more to be recognized as valuable training schools for professional journalism. 
It is true that the college editor learns a great deal that he has to unlearn when he takes 
a place on the daily paper, but he has at the same time gained considerable experience 
that is valuable to him. The college paper, as it is now conducted, gives to the student 
a considerable experience in practical journalism, affords an agreeable and profitable 
recreation, and gives to the patrons and friends of education an insight into the actual 
life of the college—a thing not to be gained from the annual official catalogues. It adver- 
tises in a dignified way the instructions represented, submits college sentiments, motives, 
projects and deeds to the test of deliberation and thoughtful perusal and is, generally 
speaking, a power in the college for good. There are now in the United States and Canada, 
according to the best newspaper directories. 232 undergraduate publications. 


JOURNALISM, COMIC AND SATIRICAL, devoted to satire, humor and the art of cari- 
cature. While there have been sporadic flashes of wit, humor and the lighter view of 
thought in various periodicals since the earliest newspapers, the first avowedly comic 
publication that made any impress on the history of journalism was London Punch, 
which was founded in 1841. In its pages Tom Hood, Henry S. Leigh, 8S. 8. Calverly, 
Frederick Locker, Frederick Burnand, and almost all of the lighter writers of the day 
together with Leech, Cruikshank, Doyle, Teniell, Du Maurier and other illustrators 
whose names have been famous in the art of caricature, found a channel for their pecu- 
liar genius. For a long time Punch held the field in comparatively undisputed 
supremacy. Hosts of imitators sprang up and died, and it was argued that in America 
at least, the people had no time for avowedly comic periodicals. The daily papers almost 
without exception, furnished columns of humor and it was said that the American pre- 
ferred to take his jokes in small doses with his breakfast each morning, rather than have 
it administered in a solid mass once a week. Some of the most brilliant literary men of 
the past generation tried to establish humorous papers in New York City, and the results 
were always financially disastrous. But within the past ten years the tide of public favor 
has taken a different turn, and now there is hardly a city of any importance in the 
country which has not one or more papers devoted to humorous literature and art. The 
improvements in engraving processes are, no doubt, largely responsible for this sudden 
growth of comic and satirical journalism, and the rapid increase of our leisure class has 
furnished a large clientéle. Education, too, has had much to do with it. To the boor 
the practical joke, involving physical action, most readily appeals to his sense of humor. 
He will laugh at a fellow falling down stairs and fail to see the delicate humor of a bon 
mot in Life. Some of the best writers and artists have turned their attention to humorous 
journalism, and a good deal of the matter appearing in our comic papers can fairly be 
ranked as literature. Politics have always and in every land, furnished a broad field for 
the pen of the satirical writer and the crayon of the caricaturist. In America this field is 
being worked to its utmost limit. The colors of the lithographer have been called into use 
and in political campaigns a pointed cartoon has often proved a most potent argument. 

Among the best known English comic papers after Punch, are Judy, Fun, Pick-me-up, 
Ally Sloper’s Half Holiday, now in existence and financially successful. Among the long 
list of failures the Ov, the Hornet, the Tomahawk and Vanity Fair are names associated 
with men distinguished in literature. The most successful comic papers in Germany are 
Fleigende Blitter and Kladderadatsch ; in France are the Petit Journal pour Rire, La Vie 
Parisienne, and the Journal Amusant. American satirical and humorous papers— 
Yankee Notions, Nick Nax, Pick, the Picayune, the Lantern, Young America, Vanity 
Fair, Momus, Mrs. Grundy, Punchinello, Yankee Do we, Budget of Fun, Uncle Sam, Wit 
and Wisdom (all now discontinued) ; the Wasp (in San Francisco); Die Vehme and Puck 
(Germ., St. Louis); American Punch (Boston, Mass.) ; Puck (New York); Judge (New 
York) ; Texas Siftings (New York) ; Life (New York). 

Spain, Italy, Austria, Mexico and several of the South American Republics have comic 
papers possessing more or less merit, the humor being, as a general rule, of a broader 
character, and the pictures coarser in drawing and rather grotesque than humorous. In 
the United States comic journalism is steadily growing in popularity and influence. The 
‘ready print” or as it is technically known ‘‘ patent insite” system has been introduced 
by the proprietors of Life ; and local papers devoted to society mattersand humor, on the 
general lines of Life, have sprung up all over the country and are meeting with varying 
success, 
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JOURNALISM, ILLUSTRATED. The growth of illustrated journalism has been sc 
rapid during the past ten years and so many valuable improvements have been made in 
engraving, photo-etching and printing processes that with these improvements it has 
come to be realized that art in journalism is only in its formative stage. Inventions are 
being brought forward every week which are designed solely for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing or bettering the production of illustrated periodicals. A few years ago the wood 
cut was the only means employed for illustrating daily and weekly publications. At 
first the artist was obliged to draw the picture on the box-wood block, in reverse, before 
it was given into the hands of the engraver. This process was necessarily slow and any- 
thing in the way of fine work was out of the question except at the cost of much time, 
and money. The system of photographing the drawing on the wood block was a great 
step in advance and the photo-etching on metal plates followed soon after. The number 
and variety of processes have multiplied so rapidly that it would be impossible to re- 
count them here or to attempt any accurate description of the processes themselves. 
Photo-engraving is one of the oldest and for some purposes the most desirable, though 
the slowest process. By this method the picture is photographed from a pen and ink 
or crayon drawing on a gelatine plate. |The dark lines are hardened by the action of 
sunlight and the soft parts washed out with acids, forming a relief plate from which a 
plaster cast is taken, which in time serves asa mould for an electrotype. Its great 
advantage lies in the fact that it is cheaper and more rapid than wood engraving and 
capable of producing, for ordinary purposes, almost as good results. | With favorable 
weather it requires about thirty-six hours to make a photo-engraving from a pen and 
ink or crayon drawing. This is manifestly out of the question for newspaper work. 

Zine etching, and what is known as the ‘‘ chalk process” are the two methods in use 
in newspaper offices. |The chalk process consists simply in scratching the picture upon 
a steel plate which has been covered with a preparation of chalk to a depth of about one- 
sixteenth of aninch. From thisincised plate which forms the mould, a relief plate of type 
metal is cast. A rapid artist can produce a finished engraving suitable for newspaper 
illustration in about one hour and fifteen minutes. The objection to the chalk process 
is that as the chalk offers a certain resistance to the tool of the artist, it is impossible to 
produce the free outlines of pen and ink or pencil work. In zinc etching, the artist makes 
the drawing about twice the size of the intended cut. It is then reduced by photog- 
raphy and the photograph is transferred to a zinc plate. The dark portions of the gela- 
tine film have been hardened by the action of light, leaving the whites soft and easily 
washed away. A film of greasy lithographic ink is then passed over the dark lines thus 
left in relief, and the plate is etched or eaten out with a solution of nitric acid, the 
greasy ink protecting thelines. A picture can be drawn and completed by this process 
in aboutan hour. It must be remembered in speaking of newspaper illustrations that 
the artist is still hampered by the limitations of rapid presswork, poor paper and cheap 
ink. The vast difference in this point alone between newspaper and magazine or weekly 
paper illustration can be best appreciated by comparison. The average newspaper is 
printed on paper weighing about forty pounds to the ream, and costing about five cents a 
pound ; ink ranging in cost from six to twelve cents a pound is used, and it is rushed 
through the cylinder presses at the rate of seventy-five or eighty thousand an hour. The 
better class of illustrated periodicals on the other hand are printed on calendered paper 
weighing one hundred pounds to the ream and costing about ten cents a pound ; the 
ink used ranges in price from seventy-five cents to two dollars per pound, and the 
presswork rarely exceeds nine hundred copies an hour. Certain processes of photo- 
chemical engraving known as the ‘‘ half tone” processes have lately been introduced for 
use in high class publications, which give absolute direct reproductions of photographs 
and wash drawings. These plates can only be used with good ink or fine paper and 
a moderate speed of presswork. There is no doubt that illustrated journalism is on the 
increase rather than the decline. It was for a long time in the daily papers regarded as 
savoring of sensationalism, but with the improvement in the quality of work it is daily 
becoming more popular. The past history of illustrated journalism can be rapidly 
rehearsed, 

The first illustrated journal approaching the character of those of the present day 
was the Penny Magazine, published in England by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, in 1833, and which reached a large circulation. In 1841 Punch was started, 
and the following year Messrs. Ingram and Cook founded the Illustrated London News, 
which was followed in 1843 by L’Illustration, published in Paris, and the Jilustrirte 
Zeitung in Leipsic. The American illustrated press began with the Illustrated Amert- 
can News, New York, 1851; which was followed by the Llustrated News, New York, 
1853. In 1855 the Jilustrated Times was started in London, and in the same year Frank 
Leslie founded his [llustrated Newspaper in New York, which was soon followed by a 
number of similar publications whose line has continued with varying fortunes ever 
since. Harper's Weekly began publication in 1857; Le Monde Iilustré in Paris, in the 
same year; La Illustracion Hspatiola y Americana, in Madrid, 1856 ; IJlustrated News of 
the World, in Paris, 1858; Ueber Land und Meer, in Stuttgart, the same year; and from that 

eriod onward, illustrated journals appeared in Copenhagen, Montreal, Birmingham, 
ienna, Milan, Melbourne, and other cities in Europe and America. The first successful 
illustrated newspaper published in America was the [dlustrated News, issued in 1853 by 
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1a Barnum and Messrs. Beach Bros. The art department of this paper was in charge 
of Frank Leslie, who applied many novel and ingenious devices to the saving of time and 
increasing the facility with which the work of printing illustrations was accomplished. 
These included, among other improvements, the use of the cylinder-press with inking 
table attachment ; and the method of bolting blocks of wood together after engraving 
thus enabling the distribution of full-page or double-page work among a number of 
engravers as soon as the drawing had been put on block. ‘The establishment of the New 
York Daily Graphic in 1873 gave encouraging evidence of the possibility of applying the 
principle of illustrated journalism to the necessities of a daily newspaper. This was 
accomplished by means of a process in art which has been kept a secret from the 
general public, though the method is simply a particular form of lithography, 

JOUSTS, exercises of arms and horsemanship, performed in the middle ages by knights 
and nobles. In the joust the combatants engaged one another singly, each against his 
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antagonist, and not in a troop, as in the tournament (q.v.). 


JOUTEL, HENRI, b. Rouen in 1651; a French explorer; was in the army when young, 
and joined La Salle’s exploring expedition to the mouth of the Mississippi in 1684. He 
was placed in command of the fort in Texas, and also in St. Louis, and was with La 
Salle in his last expedition, in 1687, when he was assassinated. With La Salle’s brother, 
selene! ys Pe cours he went Saenie thence to France in 1688. His Journal 
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JOVE. See JUPITER. 

JOVELLA’NOS, Gaspar MeLcHor per, 1744-1811; b. Gijou, Asturia, of an ancient 
and noble Spanish family; studied at the universities of Oviedo, Avila, and Alcala; was 
appointed immediately on leaving college, in 1767, jugge of the criminal court of 
Seville; was made in 1778 chief judge of the king’s court at Madrid. Here he became 
acquainted with Campomanes and other prominent literati of Spain, and was a member 
of several scientific societies. He formed the acquaintance also of Cabanus, a French 
adventurer, who, through court intrigue, was thrown into prison, and Jovellanos was 
banished under the pretext of exploring the natural resources of the Asturias. He 
improved his retirement in forming plans for developing the internal resources of the 
country, and founded the Instituto Asturiano for improving agriculture, working the 
mines, and promoting social and educational reform in Asturia. To this he devoted a 
large part of his official income. Cabanus being restored to the favor of Godoy, the 
prime minister, Jovellanos was recalled and made home-secretary of state under Godoy, 
who, however, soon again expelled him. Returning to Gijou he gave himself to the 
Tnterests of the Instituto Asturiano. But in about two and a half years he was again 
arrested, and sent, in 1801, a prisoner to the island of Majorca, where he was kept 
closely for seven years, first in a Carthusian convent, afterwards in the castle of Belver. 
He spent his time here in study, commenced a Flora Belverica, and collected materials 
for a history of the island. On the French invasion he was recalled, and when Joseph 
Bonaparte became king he was offered the portfolio of the interior. Declining it he 
joined the patriotic party, was chosen a member of the central junta, and helped to 
reorganize the cortes. On the dissolution of the junta, Jovellanos retired to Gijou, 
whence, on the occupation of the town by the French, he escaped to Vega. Feared and 
hated by his enemies on account of his great influence, he perished by assassination. 
Jovellanos was the author of numerous compositions in prose and verse. Of the latter 
the most prominent are the tragedy of Hl Pelago; Pan y Toros; the comedy of Hl Delin- 
cuente homado,; a translation of the first book of Paradise Lost; and a collection of mis- 
cellaneous pieces. But he was distinguished chiefly as a political economist. 

‘ JOVIA'NUS, Fua/vius CuLAv’pIvs, b. A.D. 332; the son of Veronianus, a distinguished 
gen. under Constantius; of anoble Mesian family. He was capt. of the life-guards of 
the emperor Julian, attending him in his disastrous campaign against the Persians. 
Julian having fallen in battle, Jovian was proclaimed, A.D. 868, by the army, his suc- 
cessor. His first task was to save his army, harassed by the Persians, and suffering 
greatly for want of provisions. He reached the Tigris in safety, but found it impossible 
to cross, exposed to attack from the Persian force. Sapor proposed terms of peace, to 
which, though ignominious, Jovian was compelled to yield. The terms were that the 
Romans should surrender their conquests w. of the Tigris, together with the fortress of 
Nisibis, and many other strongholds in Mesopotamia, and should bind themselves not 
to aid the Armenians, with whom the Persians were then at war. His troops being in 
great distress he submitted to the harsh terms, and marched westward towards his 
kingdom. He surrendered Nisibis to the Persians, the inhabitants removing to Amida, 
which became the chief Roman town in Mesopotamia. On his arrival at Antioch he 
proclaimed himself a Christian; and rescinded the edicts of Julian against the Chris- 
tians, but granting protection to such as remained pagans. He upheld the Nicene, or 
orthodox creed, against the Arians, and restored the bishops who had suffered at their 
hands. Athanasius, who visited him at Antioch, he reinstated in the see of Alexandria, 
from which he had been driven by the Arians. Acknowledged by the various provinces, 
he set out from Antioch for Constantinople, stopping at Tarsus to pay funeral honors 
to Julian’s remains. Continuing his journey in unusually severe cold, of which several 
of his attendants died, he reached Ancyra, where he assumed consular dignity; and a 
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few days after came to Dadastana in Galatia. The next morning, Feb. 17, 364 a.p., he 
was found dead in his bed. Some attribute his death to suffocation from the fumes 
of a charcoal fire in his room; others, with more probability, to the dagger or poison of 
an assassin. He was 33 years of age and had reigned 7 months. Valentinian was pro- 
claimed emperor by the army. 

JOVINIAN, an Italian of the 4the.; one of the opponents of monachism, which 
was strenuously advocated by the early fathers. But while opposing those who prac- 
ticed celibacy and the maceration of the body by fasting, he himself remained single and 
lived like other monks, so that even his enemies admit that his life was blameless. He 
held also that Mary, after the birth of Jesus, ceased to be a virgin, that the blessedness 
of heaven does not depend on the merit of good works, that a Christian cannot sin will. 
fully, but will resist and overcome the devil. He advocated his opinions first at Milan, 
but Ambrose forbidding their propagation, he went to Rome. He and those who fol- 
lowed him were condemned and excommunicated in a council held at Milan in 390, as 
the authors of a ‘‘ new heresy and of blasphemy,” and forever excluded from the church. 
Pope Syricus confirmed the sentence, and the emperor Honorius enacted laws against 
the Jovinians. Their leader was banished to the lonely island of Boa, off the coast of 
Illyria, where he died before 406. But his opinions spread everywhere, and it was said 
that several nuns in Rome married. Augustine came forth in defense of the orthodox 
principles and practices of the ascetics, endeavoring by argument to reconcile them 
with reason and Scripture. Jerome followed in the same defense. But notwithstand- 
ing the attacks of the three great doctors, Ambrose, Augustine, and Jerome, the heresy, 
as it was called, spread, and was accepted in different parts of Christendom. Neander 
ranks the influence of Jovinian next to that of Luther. 

JOVIUS, Pauus (or Giovio), 14838-1552 ; b. at Como, of a noble family ; a distin- 
guished historical and biographical Italian writer. His name is properly Paolo Giovio, 
but he is better known by the Latinized form. He studied in the universities of Padua 
and Pavia for the medical profession, which he soon abandoned for literature. He 
applied himself to the Latin classics for the purpose of forming a good style. Soon 
after the election of Leo X. he went to Rome, was introduced to the pope, who, on 
reading some of Giovio’s compositions, declared that, ‘‘ after Titus Livius there was no 
writer more elegant or more eloquent,” and thenceforth was his patron. He accom- 
panied Cardinal Giulio de Medici on important missions to different countries, and when 
his patron became Pope Clement VII. he bestowed on him the bishopric of Nocera. 
Remaining in the capital he intrusted the charge of his see to his deputy. Giovio was 
present at the famous conference of Bologna in 1530 between the emperor Charles Y. 
and the pope, when the emperor gave him the details of his expedition against the 
Algerine pirates, for the history which he was then writing. Paul III. did not regard 
Giovio with favor. That pope was zealous concerning church discipline, while Giovio 
was latitudinarian, if not an infidel or atheist, and the satirical poets accused him of all 
kinds of licentiousness. Withdrawing from the papal court he retired to his native 
Como, built a delightful villa, which he fancied to be like one of Pliny’s villas, col- 
lected a museum, and made a picture-gallery of the distinguished men of his own and 
other ages. But the quiet of country life was irksome, and he visited the various 
courts of Italy, where his humorous conversation and genial bonhommie made hin. a 
welcome guest. In one of his visits to Florence he was seized with a violent attack of 
the gout, of which he died. He was buried in the church of St. Lorenzo, where a statue 
was raised to his memory. He died rich. His principal works were: Historia sui Tem- 
poris, 2 vols.; LIllustrium virorum vite; Libellus de Piscibus Romanis; Commentario delle 
Cose det Turchi; Dialogo delle Impresse; Lettere Volgare. The last is a collection of his 
letters published after his death, written in a style of jovial humor, and containing much 
literary and historical information concerning that age. Most of his historical works 
are untrustworthy, as he was disposed to favor his friends and patrons, and was too 
careless or indolent to verify his statements. 


JOWETT, BENJAMIN, b. in London, 1817; educated at St. Paul’s School ; elected to 
a scholarship at Balliol College, Oxford, in 1835, and to a fellowship in 1838 ; was tutor 
in 1842, and ordained the same year ; in 1854 was a member of the commission to con- 
sider the mode of admission by examination to the civil service, of which Macaulay was 
chairman ; elected Regius Professor of Greek in the university in 1855; in 1870 was 
elected master of Balliol College. He published a Commentary on the EHpisties of Paul to 
the Thessalonians, Galatians, and Romans, and contributed to the Hssays and Reviews an 
article ‘‘ On the Inspiration of the Scriptures,’’ which being considered heretical, he was 
tried but acquitted. His chief work is The Dialogues of Plato translated into English, 
with Analyses and Introductions, 5 vols. He was elected vice-chancellor of the University 
of Edinburgh in 1882. D. 1898.—See The Life and Letters of Benjamin Jowett (1897). 


JOWF, or D’sowF, a province of Arabia, a dependency of Jebel Shomer, between 
29° and 30° n. lat., and 39° and 41° e. long.; 700 sq. m.; pop. 40,000. It is an oasis, 
well watered, fertile, and has a temperate climate. The date-palm is largely cultivated, 
but the peach, apricot, fig, and grape grow in abundance, and are of superior flavor. 
Various cereals and leguminous plants also are grown. ‘The gardens of the Jowf are 
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noted in that part of the e. for their fertility and beauty. They are irrigated by running 
streams. The inhabitants are of a superior class. The principal towns are Jowf and 
Sekakah. 

JOY, CHARLES ARAD, PH.D., b. N. Y., 1823: was educated at Union college; graduated 

at Harvard Jaw school. Later he attended the universities of Berlin and Gdttingen, 
receiving his degree at the latter institution. In 1853 he was in Paris attending lectures 
at the Sorbonne, but returned to the United States the same year to accept the chair of 
chemistry in Union college. In 1857 he became professor of chemistry in Columbia 
college, New York, and remained there until 1879. He was editor of the Scientific 
American, and of the Journal of Applied Chemistry; contributed largely to Appletons’ 
New American Cyclopedia; and prepared articles on scientific subjects for many of the 
periodicals of the day. He died in 1891. 
-| JoY, James F., b. N. H., 1810; educated at Dartmouth college, and settled in 
Detroit, Mich., 1886, where he practiced law. He became interested in railroad enter- 
prises, and was prominent in the organization of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
railroad, which was effected under that title in 1856. In 1866 he was president of the 
Michigan Central railroad, and held that position until as late as 1871. The St. Mary’s 
Falls ship-canal was constructed by a company which he organized. 


JOYCE, Isaac WIson, D.D., b. Ohio, 1836, of Irish ancestry ; removed to Indiana 
about 1849; entered the n.w. Indiana conference, 1859; ordained deacon, 1861 ; elder, 
1863 ; presiding elder 4 years. In 1880 represented his conference in general conference, 
and in that of the M. E. church of Canada; became pastor of St. Paul’s (M. E.), 
Cincinnati; in 1883, of Trinity church of that city ; in 1886 returned to St. Paul’s ; 
elected bishop, 1888. 

JUAB, aco. of central Utah ; 3828 sq.m.; pop. 90, 5,582. Much of it is mountainous, 
Mt. Nebo, the loftiest peak, being 11,680 ft. high. The staple is maize. But a small 
part is adapted to agriculture. Co. seat, Nephi. 


JUAN, Don. See Don JUAN. 
JUAN, DON, p’AusTRIA. See JoHN oF AUSTRIA. 


JU'AN FERNAN’DEZ, called also MaAs-A-TIERRA, a rocky island in the Pacific ocean, 
about 400 m. off Valparaiso, on the coast of Chili, to which it belongs. Lat. 33° 40’ s., 
long. about 79° west. It is 18 m. long, 6 m. broad, and is for the most part covered with 
high rocky peaks, the highest of which, Yungu, is about 4,000 ft. above sea-level. There 
are also numerous and fertile valleys, which yield oats, turnips, apples, strawberries, 
melons, peaches, figs, grapes, sandal-wood, and other varieties of timber. Numbers of 
wild goats wander on the cliffs. In 1872 there were only about a dozen Chilians living 
on the island; and they were dependent on Valparaiso for a supply of most of the 
necessaries of life. Here Alexander Selkirk, a buccaneer, whose native place was the 
Scotch fishing-village of Largo, lived in solitude for four years (1704-8). His story is 
supposed to have suggested the Robinson Crusoe of Defoe. 


JUAN Y SANTACI’LIA, Jorasr, 1712-74; b. Orihuela, Valencia; was sent in 1733 on 
a small vessel to explore the coast of America. In 1735 he was appointed vice-admiral 
by Philip V., and accompanied Ulloa’s expedition to South America for the purpose of 
measuring a degree of the meridian at the equator. The expedition was assisted by La 
Condamine and Bouguer of the French academy. Ulloa and Juan remained in Peru 
several years, and the results of their observations were published in 5 folio volumes. 
Juan wrote the scientific account of the expedition, and he and Ulloa together published 
a treatise on the Spanish-Portuguese meridian boundary line. Juan was an able officer 
of the Spanish navy, and also wrote works on nautical science. 


JUAREZ, Bentro, 1806-72; pres. Mexican republic; b. at Ixtlan of Indian parents ; 
became a lawyer ; gov. of Oaxaca, 1848-52; exiled during Santa Anna’s dictatorship ; 
elected to the new congress, 1856; pres. of supreme court 1856. On the overthrow of 
the liberal pres., Comonfort (1858), J. established himself at Vera Cruz, where he set upa 
provisional government, styling himself constitutional pres., and issuing decrees for the 
confiscation of the property of the church, the institution of civil marriage, etc., in accord- 
ance with the reforms carried by Comonfort in 1857. Meanwhile, Miramon, who had 
superseded Zuioaga (Jan., 1859), prepared to take the field against his rival. His move- 
ments were, however, delayed by a counter-rising of Juarists in Mexico; and before he 
again advanced J. had secured recognition from the United States by conceding the 
protectorate (refused to them by Miramon) over the proposed transit routes in the n. and 
in the isthmus of Tehuantepec. Early in 1860 Miramon besieged Vera Cruz, but his 
army suffered from want of supplies, his transports were intercepted by the United States 
ship-of-war Saratoga, and after a few weeks he was compelled to retire with loss. 
Juarez now assumed the offensive. At San Miguelito Miramon was totally defeated by 
Ortega, and fled to Europe. His rival entered Mexico (Jan., 1861), caused himself in 
March to be formally elected president for four years, and proceeded to execute the decrees 
against the clergy with great severity. But the finances of Mexico were now in a state 
of disorder, which even the wholesale confiscation of church lands could not remedy. 
In July, 1861, the government decreed suspension of payment for two years of the 
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indemnities due to England and France, and formally secured by the hypothecatiou of 
the customs dues. This act, coming at the end of a long series of outrages (mainly tie 
work of Miramon and his faction), led to the intervention of the allied powers, and 
the occupation of Vera Cruz by England, France, and Spain. But it soon appeared 
that the French aimed at more than a simple redress of grievances. The appearance of 
the clerical chiefs Miramon and Almonte in their camp, and the extravagant demands 
of M. de Soligny, rendered any arrangement impossible. The failure of the negotia- 
tions at Soledad (Feb., 1862) was followed by the conference of Orizaba (April 9), in 
which England and Spain formally withdrew. France now threw off the mask, and 
Juarez appealed to the country, proclaiming a guerrilla war, and concluding a loan of 
25,000,000 dollars with the American minister, Corwyn. The victory of Zaragoza at 
Puebla (May 5, 1862) raised the hopes of the Mexicans; but fresh troops arrived from 
France. Puebla fell (May 18, 1863), after a gallant resistance. Mexico and San Luis 
de Potosi followed, and in 1864 the republican government was removed to Monterey. 
The arrival of Maximilian in May was succeeded by further losses from battle and 
desertion. In Aug. Juarez sent his family to New Orleans, but ‘‘le petit Indien” him- 
self still eld on, although forced back on Chihuahua, and thence a year after across the 
frontier. His four years of office had also expired, and Maximilian availed himself of 
these events to issue the fatal decree of Oct., 1865, in which he declared the republic 
extinct de jure et de facto, and sentenced to death all Juarist leaders taken in arms. 
Juarez proclaimed in answer that he held office until the expulsion of the invaders ren- 
dered afresh election practicable. By this time the complete pacification of the southern 
states enabled the Washington cabinet (which had persistently recognized Juarez) to 
interfere effectually on his behalf. Under diplomatic pressure (1866) Napoleon with- 
drew his troops, and the positions evacuated by the French were immediately occupied 
by the republicans. The unhappy Maximilian made a final stand in Queretaro, but was 
betrayed by Lopez, and shot (June 19, 1867) by order of court-martial—an ungenerous 
but not unjustifiable act of reprisal which Juarez, it is said, would have been unable to 
prevent. Mexico and Vera Cruz were reoccupied shortly after, and the triumph of the 
liberals was consummated by the re-election of Juarez to the presidency (Aug., 1867), 
after a ten years’ struggle, in which he had successfully maintained the constitution of 
1857, under which he took office, against domestic treason and foreign intervention. He 
was re-elected president in Oct., 1871, and held office till he died, July 18, 1872. Juarez, 
as governor of Oaxaca, was universally esteemed, and his honesty as a reformer has 
been attested by the British chargé d'affaires (Mr. Matthew’s report, 1861), and by all the 
leading men in the United States. 


JUAR’ROS, Dominco, d. about 1820; b. Guatemala. He was an ecclesiastic, and 
author of an important work on Central America, entitled Compendio de la Historia de 
la Ciudad de Guatemala, in 6 books. 


JUBA I., d. 46 B.c., son of Hiempsal, king of Numidia, ascended the throne on his 
father’s death, and, having quarreled with Cesar, supported Pompey in the struggle 
between these two. He defeated and destroyed the army of Curio, Casar’s lieutenant, 
in a fierce engagement near Utica; but was himself defeated at Thapsus, by Bocchus, 
king of Mauritania, and after fleeing from the battle-field destroyed his own life. The 
kingdom of Juba was made a Roman province after his death, and the historian Sallust 
was appointed its first governor. It was afterwards restored to Juba II., by Octavius, 
in exchange for other territory. The character of Juba in the under-plot of Addison’s 
tragedy of Cato is founded on that of Juba I. 


JUBZ’'A, a genus of palms of the same tribe with the cocoa-nut. J. spectabilis is a 
palm of 80 or 40 ft. high, with a wide-spreading crown of pinnate leaves; a native of 
Chili, where it is called coqucto. The Chilians cut off the crown, and collect the sap, 
which flows freely for several months, a fresh.slice of the top of the stem being cut off 
every morning. A good tree will yield ninety gallons of sap, which being boiled down 
to a syrup of the consistence of treacle, receives the name of mel de palma (palm-noney), 
and is an important article of the domestic economy of the country. The Judea is, in 
fact, the Jaggery (q.v.) palm of Chili. 


JUBBULPORE, a t. of British India, in the territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, near 
the Nerbudda river, 200 m. s.w. of Allahabad, an important station on the East India rail- 
road. Pop. ’91, 84,481. It is 1458 ft. above the sea, whence a road leads over the Vindhya 
mountains, through Belhari, to Pannain Bundelcund. It has wide and straight streets, 
an industrial school, and a military establishment. It is perhaps the most important 
railway station in India. The English here defeated, Dec. 19, 1817, 5,000 Mahratta 
troops of the rajah of Nagpore. 


JU'BILEE, THE YEAR OF (Heb. Yobel), a peculiar institution among the Hebrews 
(Leviticus xxv.), by which, every fiftieth (not forty-ninth) year, the land that in the 
interval had passed out of the possession of those to whom it originally belonged was 
restored to them, and all who had been reduced to poverty, and obliged to hire them- 
selves out as servants, were released from their bondage; no less were (Jos. Ant. iii. 12. 
3) all debts remitted. The jubilee forms, as it were, an exalted sabbatical year (q.v.), 
and the land was completely to be left to itself in the former as in the latter. The design 
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of this institution was chiefly the restoration of the equilibrium in the families and 
tribes. It was to prevent the growth of an oligarchy of landowners, and the total 
impoverishment of some families; as well as to increase the fertility of the soil and the 
growth of the population. It was proclaimed at the end of the harvest-time, like the 
sabbatical year, on the tenth day of the seventh month—the day of atonement—by the 
yobel (a kind of horn), hence also its name. There is‘no trace in the whole history of 
the Hebrews down to the Babylonian exile that the jubilee had ever been observed 
after the return, however, it appears to have been rigorously kept, like the sabbatical 
year, for some time at least; but, from its general impracticability, it must soon have 
fallen into disuse. When the sabbatical year was de facto repealed by Hillel’s prosbol (a 
legal document entitling the creditor to claim his debt during this period), mention is no 
longer made of the yobel. The speculations of modern critics on the possibility of the 
yobel, and on the date of its inauguration, cannot prevail against the undeniable fact 
that it has been kept, and also that it is much more in harmony than the primitive theo- 
cratic character of the Mosaic institutions—according to which all the land was held as: 
a kind of loan from Jehovah, who alone had an absolute right over it—than with those 
of any later period, to which it otherwise would have to be referred, 


JUBILEE, or JuBILEEn YEAR, an institution of the Roman Catholic church, the name 
of which is borrowed from that of the Jewish jubilee. The Catholic jubilee is of two 
kinds—‘‘ ordinary” and ‘‘ extraordinary.” The ordinary jubilee is that which is cele- 
brated at stated intervals, the length of which has varied at different times. Its origin 
is traced to pope Boniface VIII., who issued, for the year 1300, a bull granting a plenary 
indulgence to all pilgrim-visitors of Rome during that year, on condition of their peni- 
tently confessing their sins and visiting the church of St. Peter and St. Paul, fifteen 
times if strangers, and thirty times if residents of the city. The invitation was accepted 
with marvelous enthusiasm. Innumerable troops of pilgrims from every part of the 
church flocked to Rome. Giovanni Villani, a contemporary chronicler, states that the 
constant number of pilgrims in Rome, not reckoning those who were on the road going 
or returning, during the entire year, never fell below 200,000. As instituted py Boni- 
face, the jubilee was to have been held every hundredth year. Clement VLI., in obe- 
dience to an earnest request from the people of Rome, abridged the time to fifty years. 
His jubilee accordingly took place in 1350, and was even more numerously attended 
than that of Boniface; the average number of pilgrims, until the heats of summer sus- 
pended their frequency, being, according to Matthew Villani, no fewer than 1,000,000! 
The term of interval was still further abridged by Urban VL., and again by Paul IL., 
who, in 1470, ordered that thenceforth each twenty-fifth year should be held as jubilee— 
an arrangement which has continued ever since to regulate the ordinary jubilee. Paui 
IL. extended still more, in another way, the spiritual advantages of the jubilee, by dis- 
pensing with the personal pilgrimage to Rome, and granting the indulgence to all who 
should visit any church in their own country designated for the purpose, and should, if 
their means permitted, contribute a sum towards the expenses of the holy wars. The 
substitution by Leo X. of the fund for building St. Peter’s church for that orf the holy 
war, and the abusive and scandalous proceedings of many of those appointed to preach 
the indulgence (q.v.), were among the proximate causes of the reformation. In later 
jubilee years the pilgrimages to Rome gradually diminished in frequency, the indul- 
gence being, for the most part, obtained by the performance of the prescribed works at 
home; but the observance itself has been punctually maintained ac each recurring 
period, with the single exception of the year 1800, in which, owing to the vacancy of 
the holy see, and the troubles of the times, it was not held. 

The term Jubilee is used in modern times to designate the celebration of a fiftieth 
anniversary, e.g., the jubilee of the accession of George III. to the throne of England, 
held in 1809; that of Queen Victoria, in 1887 ; and of Pope Leo XIII. in 1888. Itis 
also used for festivals generally—as, the musical festivals known as ‘‘ Peace Jubilees,”’ 
held in Boston, Massachusetts, in 1869 and again in 1872. 


JUBILEES, BOOK OF, an apocryphal work, much used in the ancient church. The 
original Hebrew and the Greek translation were lost, but an Ethiopic version has been 
discovered in Abyssinia. It is called the jubilees, because it divides the biblical history 
of which it treats, from the creation of the world to the entrance of the Israelites into 
Canaan, into 50 jubilees of 49 years each, comprising 2,450 years, describing carefully 
every event according to the jubilee—Sabbatic year, or year in which it happened. It 
was designed as acommentary on the books of Genesis and Exodus, arranging minutely 
the chronology of the biblical history, solving difficulties found in the narratives of those 
books, giving more fully what was only hinted at in the sacred history, and expatiating 
upon the various religious observances. The author of the book is unknown, but many 
circumstances indicate that he wasa Jew. All critics agree that it was written in 
Hebrew, translated into Greek, and that the Ethiopic was made from the Greek. Diill- 
man gave a German translation from the Ethiopic, through which it has become known 
to Europeans. He divided the work into 50 chapters. Its exact date is not known, bt 
critics have fixed it either in’ the first c. before Christ or about the birth of Christ. It 
is considered important to the interpretation of the Bible, and to the history of J ewish 
belief before the Christian era. The Greek version was made at a very early period of the 
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Christian era, was soon lost in the western church, but existed long after in the eastern. 
From the 1ith or 12th ¢c. it entirely disappeared. In 1844 Dr. Krapff found in the 
Abyssinian church an Ethiopic translation of the Greek, a manuscript copy of which 
was presented to the Tiibingen university. It is considered as canonical by the Abys- 
sinian church. 

JUCH, Emma, a distinguished vocalist, who was born in Vienna, Austria, July 4, 
1861. Her parents were musical, and with them she came to the United States when 
only three years old. Her talent soon manifested itself, and she was placed under the 
instruction of Madame Murio-Celli, a prominent teacher in New York City. In 1872 
she went to London, where she remained eight years, studying and singing, and making 
there her first appearance in opera in Mignon. On her return to America she spent two 
or three years traveling about the country, giving concerts, and was everywhere received 
with great favor. In 1884, when the American Opera Company was organized under 
the auspices of Theodore Thomas (q.v.) and Mrs. F. B. Thurber, she became the leading 
soprano. Subsequently she organized an opera company of her own. Marguerite in 
Faust, Elsa in Lohengrin, Senta in The Flying Dutchman, Crysa in Nero, and Eurydice in 
Orpheus and Eurydice, are some of her leading roles. 


JU'DAH (Heb. Yehuda, ‘‘ the bepraised one’) was the fourth son of Jacob and Leah, 
and founder of the greatest and most numerous of the 12 tribes. In the march through 
the wilderness it had the post of honor—the van—assigned to it; and tradition narrates 
that its standard was a lion’s whelp, with the words: ‘‘ Arise, O Lord, and Jet thine 
enemies be scattered!” After the conquest of Canaan its territories stretched from the 
Dead sea on the e. to the Mediterranean on the w. (though the Philistines long held pos- 
session of the fertile district w. of the mountains of Judah), and from Jerusalem 
(excluding that city) on the n. to the land of the Amalekites on the south. The capital 
of the tribe was Hebron. 


JUDAH, surnamed Hax-Kaposn, the holy; about 135-192; b. at Tiberias; son of 
Simon, of the tribe of Benjamin; a descendant of Hillel I. While a youth he was 
admitted to the Sanhedrin on account of his extraordinary knowledge of Jewish law, 
and on his father’s death was made its president. He was called rabbi, and held in the 
highest veneration by the Jews. He was honored chiefly as the compiler of the Mishna. 
His last days were spent at Sapphoris. He is mentioned as the friend of the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius. 


JUDAH BEN SAMUEL, surnamed HA Levi (Arab. ABuL-HAssan), b. Castile, in 
11th or 12th c.; a Spanish rabbi, highly distinguished as a physician, theologian, and poet. 
His chief work, the Kuzari, in Arabic, contains discourses on religion between a king of 
the Khazars and a Jewish rabbi. It was translated into Hebrew, Latin, Spanish, and 
German. His Hebrew sacred songs have been translated into German. In the 12th c. 
he made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, but nothing afterwards was heard of him, Accord- 
ing to tradition he was assassinated by a Mussulman in Palestine. 


JUDAIZERS, See EBIONITES. 

JUDAS ISCARIOT, so called to distinguish him from the other apostle, Judas or Jude, 
who was also named Lebbeusand Thaddeus. Of his early life nothingis known, though 
it is supposed that he lived in Kerioth, a village in Judea, and that his name, Iscariot, 
means of Kerioth. He became a disciple of Jesus, afterwards an apostle, and finally his 
betrayer. While associating with Jesus and the eleven it appears that he acted as treas- 
urer of the little company. Whether Jesus committed that work to him, or the other 
disciples left it to him, or he sought the office for himself, does not appear. We learn 
that on one occasion when a woman broke an alabaster box of costly ointment, and 
anointed the feet of Jesus therewith, Judas Iscariot said, ‘‘ Why was not this ointment 
sold for three hundred pence and given to the poor?” Upon which the historian John 
makes this comment, ‘‘ This he said, not that he cared for the poor, but because he was 
a thief and had the bag, and bare (that is, took and bore away) what was put therein.” 
Very soon after this incident we find that when the conspiracy was laid to put Jesus to 
death, Judas agreed to betray Jesus to the chief priests for thirty pieces of silver. From 
that time he sought opportunity to betray him to them in the absence of the multitude, 
for they feared the people, many of whom were in sympathy with Jesus. Such an 
opportunity was soon presented. It was the time of the annual feast of the passover. 
Jesus with his company of twelve had partaken of the feast, and were about to withdraw 
to a garden where they often resorted for quiet and seclusion, but Judas left them and 
went out, and having received of the chief priests and elders a band of men and officers 
provided with weapons and lanterns, he led them in the darkness to the spot well known 
to him, where Jesus had just been engaged in prayer. Judas’ had given a sign to his 
band, saying, ‘‘ Whomsoever I shall kiss, that same is he: hold him fast;” and as Jesus 
came out to meet them, saying, ‘‘ Whom seek ye?” Judas said, ‘‘ Hail, master,” and 
drew near to kiss him. Jesus replied, ‘‘ Judas, betrayest thou the Son of man witha 
kiss?” During the trial which followed, when Judas saw that Jesus was condemned by 
the chief priests and delivered to Pontius Pilate, the Roman governor, he repented and 
brought again to the priests and elders the pieces of silver which he had received for his 
crime, saying, ‘‘I have sinned in that I have betrayed the innocent blood.” Perha 
the matter had gone further than he anticipated, and he may have hoped to awaken in 
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them some of the sense of wrong-doing which he was beginning to feel, and so to effect 
a stay of proceedings. ‘They answered, ‘‘ What is that to us ? see thou to that ;” and he 
cast down the pieces of silver in the temple and went and hanged himself. Anadditional 
circumstance is related in the Acts of the Apostles concerning the end of this miserable 
man. The money which he returned, the priests decided, must not be put into the 
treasury, being the price of blood; so they used it for the purchase of the potter’s field 
outside the city walls as a burial place for the poor and for strangers. Peter by a figure 
says that Judas purchased the field with the reward of iniquity. This was doubtless the 
place in which Judas met his terrible death, and which for that reason and also as being 
the price of the blood of Jesus, was called Aceldama. This character, moving like a 
dismal shadow in the luminous circle of Christ’s companionship, has drawn much study, 
Different views have been set forth as to his motives. Theories of partial excuse for 
him have not been wanting. It has been suggested even that he was acting in warm 
friendship towards his master ; that, impatient with Christ’s seemingly hesitating meas- 
ures in asserting his rights and establishing his kingdom, Judas resolved to force a crisis ° 
of attack in which Cunrist would find himself compelled to resort to his supernatural 
power to discomfit his foes—Judas not doubting that Christ would easily overwhelm tke 
opposers, and in the natural reaction of the popular feeling against the plotting priests, 
would find the whole nation at his feet acclaiming him king. Could this theory be main- 
tained from the recorded facts there would seem to be no crime that could not be made 
a virtue. Doubtless, there was in this betrayal the usual mixture of motives which is 
common in human action, and the blinded judgment which pertains to wrong-doing; 
but Jesus calls this traitor ‘‘ the son of perdition.” 


JUDAS MACCABZUS, third son of Mattathias, succeeded the latter as leader of 
the celebrated revolt of the Maccabees, B.c. 166; defeated the Syrian armies and con- 
quered Lysias and Gorgias, who opposed him with powerful forces. Establishing 
himself in Jerusalem he dethroned the idols, and restored the Hebrew worship, which 
had been expelled by Antiochus the Syrian. The struggle for supremacy was renewed 
by Antiochus Eupator, and although Judas defeated the Syrian armies in many engage- 
ments, he was himself finally beaten, and killed, B.c. 160. 


JUDAS’S TREE (Cercis), a genus of trees of the natural order leguminose, sub-order 
cesalpiniee. The common Judas’s tree (C7. stliquastrum) is a native of the s. of Europe 
and of the warmer temperate parts of Asia. It has almost orbicular, very obtuse leaves. 
The flowers, which are rose-colored, appear before the leaves. There is a legend that 
Judas hanged himself on a tree of this kind. The American Judas’s tree (C. canadensis) 
is very similar, but has acuminate leaves. The flower-buds of both species are fre- 
quently pickled in vinegar. The wood of both species is very beautiful, veined with 
black, and takes an excellent polish. 

JUDD, GARRETT PARMLEE, 1803-73; b. N. Y.; studied medicine, and in 1825 went to 
the Hawaiian islands as missionary physician of the American board. His connection 
with the mission was severed in 1842, and he became adviser and interpreter of Kame- 
hameha III. He organized a ministry for the king and was his minister of finance, dis- 
charging his functions with ability and success. 

JUDD, NorMAN BuEt, b. N. Y., 1815; studied law; admitted to the bar in 1836; prac- 
ticed with success in Chicago. He engaged in politics and held many important offices 
in the state of Illinois. He was U.S. minister to Prussia, 1861-65; member of congress, 
1867-71; and afterwards a railroad president. He d. 1878. 

JUDD, ORANGE, b. N. Y., 1822; educated at Wesleyan university, Middletown, 
Conn.; was a teacher and lecturer, and in 1853 became editor of the American Agricul- 
twrist. He afterwards established a business in agricultural books, and for a number of 
years edited the agricultural department of the New York TYimes, In 1880 he was ap- 
pointed, by the president, Indian commissioner. He was a recognized authority on sub- 
jects connected with agriculture. He d. in 1892. 

JUDD, SyivesreR, 1813-53; b. Mass.; graduated at Yale in 1836; changed his 
religious opinions soon after leaving college; entered the Cambridge divinity school, and 
in 1840 became pastor of a Unitarian church in Augusta, Me., where he remained till 
his death. He was the author of the very popular romance, Margaret, of the poem Philo, 
and a volume of discourses on the Church. 

JUDE, or JupAs, surnamed THappeEus, or LEBBEUS, one of the 12 apostles. He is 
called in the English Bible the brother of James, the translators having inserted the 
word brother, and the generally received opinion is that they are right. But most of 
the eminent critical authorities render the words ‘‘ Judas the son of James.” The 
name of Jude occurs but once in the gospel narrative, in the question put to Christ (John 
xiv. 22) According to tradition he is connected with the founding of the church at 
Edessa. The Syrian tradition speaks of his living at Edessa, of his going to Assyria, 
and being martyred in Phenicia; while Nicephorus says that he died a natural death in 
Edessa. He is commemorated in the western church on Oct. 8. 

JUDE’A. See PALESTINE. 


JUDE, EPISTLE OF, THE, the author of which speaks of himself as Jude,the brother 
of James, is not found in the oldest Syrian version of the New Testament, and in the 
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time of Eusebius was ranked among the books which, though received by the majority, 
were doubted by some. Clement of Alexandria cited it under Jude’s name, as the pro- 
duction of a prophetic mind; Origen spoke of it as being full of heavenly grace; Ter- 
tullian quoted it as Jude’s work; in Jerome’s day it was received among the Christian 
Scriptures as of divine authority, and it is found in the principal ancient catalogues of 
the New Testament books. The doubts spoken of concerning its canonical authority 
were owing partly to its brevity, which rendered it less likely to attract attention and 
secure arapid circulation; and partly to its containing two statements which are not 
fully supported by any other known authority. The first has reference to a contention 
between Michael the archangel and Satan about the body of Moses; and the second 
attributes to Enoch, the 7th from Adam, a prophecy concerning the final coming of 
the Lord. Some suppose that these statements were taken from apocryphal books, anc 
are therefore evidence that the writer of the epistle was not an inspired man. To thi 
others reply that there is no evidence of any such quotations having been made, bu 
that, from whatever source the statements were derived, all that the maintenance o7 
Jude’s inspiration requires is that they were true. On the question of their truth it has 
been said: (1) They have not been proved to be false. (2) Among the statements con 
tained in ancient Jewish books of various sorts many were doubtless true. (8) That the 
promise given to the apostles of guidance into all truth necessary to make them unerring 
witnesses for God and Christ would save them from historical errors, as easily and fully 
as from errors of doctrine and opinion to which they were constantly exposed. (4) That 
the deportment attributed to Michael, appropriate even to an archangel, is supported also 
by Peter’s affirmation concerning angels in general, and that the prophecy ascribed to 
Enoch is consistent with the analogy of Scripture truth. 

The design of the epistle the writer himseif clearly gives, saying that when thinking 
earnestly about writing to Christians, he perceived the absolute necessity of exhorting 
them to defend the truth, and to shun the errors of false and artful teachers who were 
striving to deceive the churches, turning the grace of God into an argument for a sinful 
life, and denying both God and Christ. To show that all such and their followers would 
be condemned, he reminds Christians that even those who had been delivered from 
Egypt were afterwards destroyed because of their unbelief, and that the angels who 
sinned were reserved to the same judgment as that which would come on the guilty 
cities of the plain. In like manner, he declares, would dreadful judgments be inflicted 
on those who were corrupting the faith and practice of the churches. He then exhorts 
all true Christians to remember that the coming of just such ungodly, evil, and hypo- 
critical men had been foretold by the apostles of Christ; that they should not therefore 
be either surprised or disheartened, but on the contrary should for themselves be stead- 
fast in the faith, secure in the love of God, and confident that through the mercy of 
Christ they would attain to eternal life: and for others should be at once compassionate 
towards the weak, and bold to snatch from destruction those that were ready to fall. 
The epistle closes with an acknowledgment of God’s power to save, and an ascription 
to him of glory and praise. 


JUDGE is the generic descriptive name given to those who are invested with the 
power of judging and deciding causes in the highest courts of common law. In Great 
Britain—though it is otherwise in America—it is not usual to designate the highest class 
of judges by the epithet of judge, and British lawyers never do so. Thus, instead of 
saying Judge Blackstone, Judge Pollock, Judge Eldon, the proper description is—Mr. 
Justice Blackstone, Chief Baron Pollock, Lord Chancellor Eldon, etc., according to the 
particular court in which they presided. In Scotland the usual prefix to the name 
judge is lord; and the judges there, on their appointment, often assume new titles in 
addition to the prefix ‘‘lord.” In England the judges of the superior courts are only 
called lords while they sit in court, and are so addressed by counsel, but not elsewhere. 
The practice has long been for the crown to confer the honor of knighthood on all the 
judges of the superior courts of law and equity in England, but not in Ireland or Scot- 
land. All the superior judges are appointed by the crown, and since 12 and 13 Will. 
ILL. c. 2, have held their offices during good behavior; since 1 Geo. III. c. 28, they have 
also continued to hold their appointments notwithstanding the demise of the crown. 
They can only be removed from their office on the address of both houses of parliament. 
They are all, except the master of the rolls, disqualified from sitting in the house of 
commons. Judges have no privileges over other persons in respect of their obeying the 
law, except that the common-law judges in England have the privilege of suing and 
being sued in their own court, though not of judging in their own cases. 

The term judge has also been appropriated as the proper descriptive title of the 
judges of the county courts established in England in 1846.—Judge ordinary, in English 
law, is the descriptive title of one judge only—viz., the judge of the divorce and pro- 
bate court. In Scotland the phrase is often applied to all judges, superior and inferior, 
whenever they have a fixed and determinate jurisdiction, in contradistinction to com- 
missioners, who have an occasional and temporary judicial authority delegated to them. 
In the United States of America any public officer lawfully sitting by virtue of his 
commission, to hear and decide cases brought before him, is called a judge. The 
presiding officer of a court consisting of several judges is generally called chief-justice. 
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In regard to tenure, method of appointment, and duties of judges in the United States, 
see JupDIc1IARY. A judge is debarred from sitting on a case in which he has an interest, 
nor can he be a witness in a case tried before him. As a matter of fact, a judge is not 
debarred, save by professional etiquette and tradition, from presiding over a case in 
which he has been counsel. So long as a judge does not overstep his jurisdiction he is 
not liable, either civilly or criminally, for acts performed in the course of his judicial 
duties, though those acts be erroneous or corrupt; but in the latter case he may be 
removed by impeachment. 


JUDGE-ADVOCATE, the title of an official attached to military commissions, or 
courts-martial, whose duties are analogous to those of prosecuting attorneys in civil 
courts; but whose functions, in relation to military law, are also similar to those of a 
district attorney, or corporation counsel, in being of an advisory character. The 
appointment of judge-advocates for special courts rests in the authority which appoints 
the court, whether that be the president, the secretary of war, or the general of the . 
army. But there is alsoin the U. 8. army acorps of four judge-advocates, with the rank 
of major, who are under the general direction of the judge-advocate-general, and who can 
be detailed on courts-martial or military commissions, but are usually stationed at the 
head-quarters of the military departments, where they act as legal advisers to the depart- 
ment commander, and may be appointed by them to court-martial duty. The official 
duties of a judge-advocate during a trial by court-martial or military commission, or 
examination by a court of inquiry, are as follows: preparation of the case for the prose- 
cution, procuring of witnesses, administering the oath, opening the case for the prose- 
cution with the necessary argument, questioning the witnesses, and submitting the case 
to the court. But besides these duties the judge-advocate has still another—seemingly 
anomalous in this connection—that of protecting the witness from improper or leading 
questions, and to that extent also acting as counsel for the accused. In the English 
military service the duties of the judge-advocate have been so far modified that he does 
not act as prosecutor, but solely in his advisory capacity in connection with the court, 
and as the recorder of its proceedings. 


JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GENERAL, in the United States military service, the chief of 
the bureau of military justice at Washington, with the rank of brig.gen. To him 
the proceedings of all courts-martial, courts of inquiry, and military commissions are 
forwarded for revision and record. In England the judge-advocate-general is the final 
legal authority for the army, and the adviser of the crown in cases where any action of 
the sovereign is required. His power is supreme as to reviewing the proceedings of 
courts-martial, etc. 


JUDGES, Boox or (Heb. Shoftim), a canonical book of the Old Testament, recording 
the achievements of those heroes who, at different periods in the early history of the 
Hebrews, before the consolidation of the government under a monarchy, from Joshua 
to Samuel, arose to deliver their countrymen from the oppressions of neighboring 
nations, but only three of whom, Deborah, Eli, and Samuel, were judges in our sense of 
the word. The contents of the book have given rise to much criticism. It cannot be 
said to be a history, properly speaking. ‘The events recorded in it do not follow each 
other chronologically, nor is there any other order to be perceived in their arrangement. 
It is rather a collection of detached historical traditions from the time of the Hebrew 
republic—probably redacted in the commencement of the reign of David—from ancient 
poems and popular sagas. It exhibits (whether with a royalistic tendency, as has been 
supposed by some, or in order to point the moral that however deeply sunk a people— 
emphatically the people—might be in slavery or idolatry, or both, God would always 
send them a deliverer from either at the right time) the lawless and ungodly state of 
Israel during the greater part of this period, and the evil consequences their intimate 
connection with the idolatrous nations around them brought upon them. The book 
naturally falls into two portions—the first up to chapter xvi., containing the heroic deeds 
of the single ‘‘judges”; the second, from chapter xvii., the two accounts of the idol of 
Micah, and of the crime of Benjamin. The space of time over which the book extends 
has of old been hotly contested: that it comprises no less than 300 years (cf. xi. 26) is,| 
however, almost the only point on which we can feel certain, since there is no doubt 
that many of the events recorded in the book did not follow upon one another, but fell 
in the same period, a circumstance which chronologers generally have failed to take 
into account. The book itself differs considerably from the other historical books of the 
Bible by its simplicity and originality. That most of the heroic adventures related con- 
tain—sometimes, perhaps, under a highly poetical guise—true historical facts, has been 
doubted by but a very small number of critics. Ancient traditions make Samuel the 
author, or rather redactor, of the book, and there is certainly little to be said against, 
and much for, this supposition. Compare Ewald, Wette, Rosenmiiller, Studer, Keil, 
ete. See JEws. ; 


JUDGES OF ISRAEL, a name given to those who at intervals directed the affairs ot 
the Israelites during the four anda half centuries which elapsed from the death of 
Joshua to the reign of Saul. Their names were Othoniel, Ehud, Shamgar, Deborah, 
Barak, Gideon, Abimelech, Tola, Jair, Jephthah, Ibzan, Elon, Abdon, Samson, Eli, 
Samuel. They were called shophetim, from a word denoting both to judge in the usual 
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sense, and to rule or govern, a name appropriate because judging and ruling are iuti- 
mately connected in the east. They were then not merely those who determined Jiti- 
gated questions, but persons appointed to perform various duties, which are to be ascer- 
tained from the history. It is common to consider their chief function as that of 
delivering Israel from foreign oppression. But all did not thus begin their career. Eli 
and Samuel were not military men. Deborah judged Israel before she went to war 
against Jabin; and whether Jair, Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon had a military command is 
unknown. Moreover, the nation in general had much more prosperity than adversity in 
the time of the judges, the whole period of foreign oppression being only 111 years— 
less than a fourth part of their dominion. It is true that many of these judges arose 
during the time of foreign oppression, and to military exploits was often due their 
appointment as judges; but, in general, the appointment depended on the exigencies of 
the times, requiring gifts or influence adequate for deciding questions between tribe and 
tribe, administering public affairs, and acting as the head of the people in their inter- 
course with their neighbors and oppressors. ‘The judges then were faithful men who 
acted for the most part as agents of the divine will, regents of the invisible king of the 
chosen people. ‘‘They were,” says Jahn, ‘‘not merely the deliverers of the state from 
a foreign yoke, but destroyers of idolatry, foes of pagan vices, promoters of the knowl- 
edge of God, of religion and of morality; restorers of theocracy in the minds of the 
Hebrews, and powerful instruments of divine providence in the promotion of the great 
design of preserving the Hebrew constitution, and by that means of rescuing the true 
religion from destruction.” In nearly every case recorded the judges were appointed by 
the free choice of the people. The only cases of direct divine appointment are those of 
Gideon and Samson. The office was for life, but not hereditary, and the judge had no 
power to appoint a successor. Their authority was limited by the Hebrew law, and in 
doubtful cases they were required to consult the divine king through the priest. In 
great emergencies they convened a general assembly of the rulers, over which they pre- 
sided, and in which they exerted a greatinfluence. They could not levy taxes orappoint 
officers. Their authority was over only those tribes that elected or acknowledged them. 
They received no income, bore no external marks of dignity, were simple in their 
style of life, free from avarice, patriotic. Regarding themselves as the officers of God 
they in most instances strove to bring their countrymen to acknowledge his authority 
as that of their invisible king. 


JUDGMENT, is a term expressing not only the decision or conclusion of a court 
in the matter of a trial at law, but also, in certain instances, conveying therewith 
the order thereupon, as in cases where it awards damages upon the verdict of a jury, or 
in the instance of what is known as a judgment debtor. Judgment by defauwit is rendered 
in case of the non-appearance of the defendant in court to plead his cause, either person- 
ally or by counsel; and in such cases execution is issued for recovery of damages, or, 
if the suit be for debt, for the amount of indebtedness with costs, without further notice 
to the one adjudicated against. Confession of judgment is made on the withdrawal 
of the defendant’s plea, when judgment is entered for the plaintiff; of nolle prosequt, 
when the plaintiff, after appearance in court, retires from the prosecution; judgment of 
non suit (from non sequitur, it does not follow) is given when the plaintiff fails to 
appear; judgment in error may either affirm a previous judgment, recall it on account 
of an error in fact, or reverse it because of an error in law; and interlocutory judgments 
are given during the progress of an action without concluding it, as in declaring the 
right of the plaintiff, without awarding damages, or judgment for the plaintiff on a 
plea of abatement, when it decides that the cause must proceed, and requires the defen- 
dant to improve his plea. A final judgment is one which ends the action, as a judgment 
for the defendant at any time, or for the plaintiff after verdict. But a judgment of non 
suit does not bar the plaintiff from beginning another suit upon the same cause of action. 


JUDGMENT. This familiar word of every-day discourse has a technical meaning in 
logic, to which corresponds its acceptation as the name of a faculty of the mind. A 
“judgment,” in logic, is an affirmation of some kind or other, as, ‘‘snow is white,” 
‘‘man is mortal.” The contrast to it is a mere notion, as white, mountain, mortality. 
In a judgment, two notions must always enter, but this is not the whole; there must be 
some declaration coupling the two together, a function performed in all cases by a verb. 
A complete meaning, as expressed in a grammatical sentence, is a judgment. Other 
designations for the same thing are, proposition, assertion, prediction. 

The intellectual faculty called judgment has reference to the logical force of the word, 
and means the power of forming judgments, and by implication, the further power of 
determining them to be true or false. This last function is perhaps what is most prom- 
inently implied in the faculty, as commonly understood. 

The intellectual power of judging, when probed to its deepest foundations in the 
mind, resolves itself into one of two things—the discrimination of difference, or the per- 
ception of agreement in the midst of difference (see INTELLECT). A judge in a court of 
law finds that a case comes under, or does not come under, a certain statute; which find- 
ing constitutes his decision. A scientific man decides a theory to be true by a certain 
extent of coincidence with observed fact. An artist approves or disapproves a work of 
art by its agreeing or disagreeing with his standard, or those previous productions that 
have settled his conception of excellence in that species. 
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JUDGMENT, FINAL (in theology), isa point on which various theories have been 
held. One is that of the common school of rationalists denying a general judgment or 
a final judicial period, and asserting that men in this life are under a moral government, 
whereby, in the future world, rewards will come to the good and punishments to the 
wicked. Another view is that the last judgment is a process now in progress, and even 
continuous through all history; the history of the world being a continuous manifestation 
of God is therein necessarily a continuous judging of the world. The Messianic period 
being in the Old Testament spoken of as the ‘‘last day,” the ‘‘ last time,” the ‘‘end of 
days,” the ‘‘end of the world,” the Jews believed that at the coming of the Messiah the 
heathen would be punished, and the chosen people exalted. The view of the pre-mil- 
lenarians is, that to judge is to reign; and that. the last judgment will begin when the 
personal reign of Christ upon earth begins. Another theory is that the day of judgment 
is a protracted future dispensation, commencing with the second advent of Christ, and 
continuing through the thousand years of his personal reign upon earth. The theory of. 
Swedenborg is that the spiritual history of mankind is divided into dispensations of 
divine truth, i.e., into asuccession of churches, and that a final judgment takes place in 
the spiritual world at the close of each dispensation. According to him there have been 
several ‘‘ final” judgments; first, at the flood, to close the Adamic or antediluvian dis- 
pensation; second, at the Red sea and through the ten plagues, to close the Noatic 
dispensation; third, at the coming of our Lord, to close the Mosaic dispensation; fourth, 
at the time of the reformation, or a little after, in 1759, to close the dispensation of the 
first Christian church. The doctrine held in common by Protestants, Romanists, and 
the Greek church is that the final judgment is an event at the end of the world, when 
the eternal state of men and angels, good and bad, will be determined and publicly 
manifested; that the rule will be the light enjoyed, either from nature and conscience 
or from these with the law and gospel contained in the Scriptures; that the ground or 
matter of judgment will be, not professions, or relations, or reputation, but the ‘‘ deeds 
done in the body,” and these deeds not as external, but as man’s vital, spiritual acts— 
‘** the secrets of the heart,” in other words, real character; that the time will be at the 
second coming of Christ, and at the general resurrection; that the place (as some think) 
will be in the air, because the judge will come in the clouds of heaven, when the iiving 
saints will be changed, the dead saints raised, and both caught up to meet the Lord in 
the air; or (as others think) the place will be the new earth to which the glorified will 
descend with Christ. Holy Scripture, while plainly and repeatedly announcing the final 
judgment and establishing the principles of its process, seems to be silent on the details 
of time, place, and circumstances—revealing only that it will be the world’s great natural, 
historical, and moral consummation under the ultimate manifestation of Christ in his 
divine humanity, and accompanying the resurrection of the dead. 


JUDIC, ANNA Damrens, b. Semur, France, 1850; at an early age was employed 
as a shop-girl in Paris, but impelled by passion for the stage, entered the Conservatoire, 
and made her debut at the Gymnase, 1867, in a minor part. Her reputation was of 
speedy growth and was increased by a successful visit to Belgium, 1871. At the 
Bouffes Parisiennes which she joined, 1872, she soon became the leading attraction ; she 
has also been well received in London, Brussels, and St. Petersburg. 


JUDICIAL SEPARATION, in American law, is the separation of two married persons 
by order of the court of divorce. Married persons may, if they please, mutually agree 
to live separate, and they may enter into a deed of separation for that purpose, which to 
some extent is recognized as valid by courts of equity. This is called voluntary separa- 
tion. But, in the eye of the law, two married persons living apart are still married, and 
retain the status of married persons, and must sue and be sued in all respects the same 
as if they were still cohabiting. Anda deed of separation is always revocable by the 
parties, though to some extent binding on each, if the other do not consent to renew the 
cohabitation. But when the parties have not mutually consented to separate, one of them 
can compel a judicial separation for certain grounds of misconduct. Thus, either party 
may apply on the ground of adultery or cruelty, or desertion without cause for two 
years and upwards. The kind of cruelty which has been held a ground of judicial 
separation is difficult of definition. 

The consequences of a judicial separation are as follow: The parties, not being 
divorced, cannot marry again; but there is no longer the duty of cohabiting. Part of 
the decree may consist of an award of a certain income to the wife after separation, and 
the court may make orders as to the custody and maintenance of children. But, 
irrespective of this, the wife becomes, to all intents and purposes as regards her future 
property, in the same position as if she were unmarried. On the other hand, the husband 
is no longer responsible for maintaining his wife, except so far as he may have been 
ordered to pay her alimony, and he is not liable for her future debts. 

Judicial Separation, or limited divorce, can be obtained in this country for causes vary- 
ing in the different states. In some states incompatibility of disposition of the parties 
has been held a sufficient ground for such a divorce. But in the older and more con- 
servative states the policy of the English law has been substantially adopted. 
While the specific cases are numerous it is difficult to give a general statement of the 

recise acts which will be considered as furnishing a ground for judicial separation. 
erhaps the most that may be said is, that such unprovoked conduct on the part of 
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husdand or wife as renders it impossible for the other to preserve the dignity of his 
or her position and is inconsistent with the welfare of the children of the family, 
especially if detrimental to health, will be good ground for such a separation. 


JUDICIARY IN THE UNITED STATES, In other countries the judicial is more 
or less complicated with the legislative function; but in the United States the three 
departments of government, legislative, executive, and judicial, are scrupulously separ- 
ated from each other. The house of lords, unlike the American senate, was until 
recently both a legislative and judicial body, and even now some of its members are 
judges. The lord chancellor, the highest judicial officer of the kingdom, exercises vari- 
ous powers of a political rather than a judicial character; and the master of the rolls is 
eligible to a seat in parliament. This investiture of the same person with both judi- 
cial and legislative functions has its roots in early Saxon and Norman practices, not 
yet wholly outgrown. Judges of United States courts can neither serve in congress, 
fill the presidential chair, nor exercise any political power except that of individual 
voters. 

The judicial power of the United States is vested by the constitution in a supreme 
court and such inferior courts as congress may from time to time establish. The supreme 
court consists of a chief-justice and eight associate judges, appointed by the president 
with the consent of the senate, holding office during good behavior, and receiving for 
their services a compensation which shall not be diminished during their continuance in 
office. They have the privilege (if they have been commissioned not less than 10 years) 
of resigning at the age of 70, and drawing their salaries through life. ‘‘ The judicial 
power shall extend to all cases in law and equity arising under this constitution, the 
laws of the United States, or treaties made or which shall be made under their authority; 
to all cases affecting ambassadors, or other public ministers, and consuls; to all cases of 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to which the United States shall 
be a party; to controversies between two or more states; between a state and a citizen 
of another state; between citizens of different states; between citizens of the same state 
claiming lands under grants of different states; and between a state, or the citizens thereof, 
and foreign states, citizens, or subjects. In all cases affecting ambassadors or other 
public ministers, and consuls, and those in which a state shall be party, the supreme 
court shall have original jurisdiction. In all the other cases before mentioned the 
supreme court shall have appellate jurisdiction both as to law and as to fact, with such 
exceptions and under such regulations as congress shall make.” (U. 8. Constitution, 
art. 3, secs. 1, 2.) The supreme court has appellate jurisdiction over cases from the 
eircuit courts where the matter in controversy has a value of over $1000. By the act 
of 1789, c. 20, sec. 9, the United States is divided into judicial districts, and in each dis- 
trict a district court is established consisting of one judge resident in the district. These 
courts have both civil and criminal jurisdiction. In their civil jurisdiction they have 
the powers of a court of admiralty, and also certain extraordinary powers conferred by 
statute. Their jurisdiction extends over cases of salvage, seizures, prize causes, torts 
committed on the high seas or within ebb and flow of tide, and maritime contracts. By 
an act of congress passed in 1845, the district courts were given jurisdiction over con- 
tracts and torts in regard to vessels plying between ports in different states on the lakes, 
The extraordinary jurisdictlon of the district courts extends over captures made within 
the waters of the United States; seizures under the U. 8. laws of import, navigation, or 
trade; suits brought by or against a consul or vice-consul; suits brought by an alien for 
a tort in violation of laws or treaties of the United States, and over cases in bankruptcy. 
The criminal jurisdiction of the district courts is concurrent with that of the circuit 
courts over non-capital offenses against the United States. These districts compose nine 
circuits, for each of which a circuit court is established, consisting of one of the justices 
of the supreme court and a circuit judge or a district judge. The circuit courts have 
original jurisdiction in civil suits ‘‘at common law or in equity, where the matter in dis- 
pute exceeds in value $500, exclusive of costs, and the United States are plaintiffs or 
petitioners, or an alien is a party, or the suit is between a citizen of the state where the 
suit is brought and a citizen of another state.” They have original jurisdiction in cases 
arising from violation of the copyright or patent laws. The circuit.courts have appellate 
jurisdiction by writs of error to the district courts or appeals from the latter, Other 
courts of the United States are the territorial courts established in each territory, and 
consisting of a chief-justice and two associate justices holding office for four years; and 
the court of claims, consisting of a chief-justice and four associates, with jurisdiction to 
pass upon all claims resting upon an act of congress, or a department rule, or contract 
with the United States. There is also a federal court of claims. created by a statute of 
1855, and consisting of a chief-justice and four judges appointed by the president. It 
has jurisdiction over claims arising from contracts made or implied with the govern- 
ment of the United States, and all claims then may be referred to it by either house of 
congress. In March, 1891, congress instituted in each circuit a ‘‘ circuit court of ap- 
peals,” consisting of three judges. These are drawn from the justices of the supreme 
court, the circuit judges, or, if necessary, from the district judges, and from nine addi- 
tional circuit judges, whom the act empowers the president to appoint. These courts 
have appellate jurisdiction, and are courts of record. 

In the several states of the United States the judiciary is either appointed by the 
executive, or, more commonly, elected bv the legislature or directly by the people. 
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The organization of the judiciary is different in the different states, and does not permit 
of general description here. In the older states the judges were for a long time 
generally nominated by the governor and confirmed by the senate, holding office during 
good behavior. To this, however, there was at least one exception; in Vermont, from 
a very early day, the judges were chosen annually by the legislature; now they are 
chosen in the same way biennially, the legislature meeting but once in two years. This 
method of appointment, which at the time of its adoption was contrary to the received 
traditions, and therefore regarded with distrust as likely to impair the dignity and 
independence of the judiciary, is admitted to have worked well. As a general rule, the 
judges have been the men best fitted for judicial station, and the courts have accord- 
ingly maintained a very high character. Nor have the judges been changed more fre- 
quently there than in states where they have been appointed in the old way and for 
longer terms. Of late years, in many states, the practice of electing judges for longer 
or shorter terms by popular suffrage has been adopted. In some cities of the largest 
class it has happened that incompetent and even corrupt men have secured election to 
the bench. But it is equally true that, under the old system of appointment, unfit men 
have attained judicial station as the reward of party service. 

In this country it is the universal rule that a judge is not liable to a civil action for 
acts done in the performance of his legal duties; but for any high crime or misdemeanor 
he may be impeached. Though the powers to be exercised by any branch of govern- 
ment, national or state, in this country, are carefully defined in the written constitu- 
tions, still the interpretation of those constitutions gives rise to very important and 
delicate questions, which, under our system, are authoritatively settled by the courts of 
final resort. This power of interpreting the fundamental law is of the highest impor 
tance. It is the confirmed habit of the American people to regard as conclusive and 
binding for the time being the decisions of the judiciary upon questions of constitu- 
tional interpretation. Yet such decisions are always liable to review and reversal by the 
courts themselves. A striking example of this is furnished in the celebrated ‘‘ Dred 
Scott” case, wherein it was decided by the supreme court of the United States that 
negroes were not citizens, and therefore that they might be constitutionally held in 
slavery; but that decision has no force or authority in the same court as now constituted, 
and has been effectually, though not formally, reversed. 


JUDICIUM POPULI (judgment of the people), In the early Roman days a custom 
prevailed of submitting to the people dissensions between public officers, accusations 
against them, etc., as matters of public interest. It is supposed that the judicia publica 
of later days were evolved out of this custom. We know that in ancient Greece and 
Rome the people were the judges, and it was only because all were not willing to serve 
in such a capacity that lots were drawn. The earliest evidence which we possess on 
this subject points to the fact that actions brought by private individuals in defense of 
their private rights, and resting on special laws, were adjudged by special magistrates, 
while subjects of public interest (judicta popularia) were decided by the popular voice 
in the popular assembly. In due time the increase of statute laws caused the submission 
of large numbers of cases to private tribunals, and the judicia populi were replaced by 
the judicia publica. The legends of early Rome assert that the kings presided in person 
over the popular tribunals; but as early as B.c. 508 we find magistrates appointed, 
called quesetores or questores rerum capitalium, who, although at first chosen for special 
cases, were soon endowed with permanent judicial functions (questores perpetui). After 
B.C. 149 the preetor became president of the popular assembly. Additional prsetors 
became necessary from time to time until the full number of 9 was reached in the reign 
of Sulla, each with jurisdiction over a particular class of offenses. This was the foun- 
dation of the criminal courts. The accuser might be any citizen cognizant of the facts, 
but the judices (judges) were chosen by lot. Verdicts were given by ballot and were 
called leges, and supposed to be binding in all similar cases of offense, though they were 
not always followed. Many contests arose as to the designation of the judices; 350 
names were ordered by the lex Calpurnia to be inscribed on tablets, and from these the 
judges were selected by lot. From 104 B.c. no one who had been tribune, questor, or 
triumvir, no senator or near relation of a senator, no non-resident, and no one under 30 
or over 60 years of age, was eligible for judicial office. It was the pretor’s office to 
choose 450 judices each term, who were drawn in each separate case individually by lot. 
The lex Plautia, B.c. 89, allowed the judices to be of any class, but the lex Awrelia, B.C. 
70, limited them to three classes—senators, equites, and tribuni erarii. In Augustus’s 
reign the ordinary number of judges in each case was seventy. 


JU'DITH, the heroine of an apocryphal and fictitious book (probably of the 2d «. 
B.c.; Movers, Ewald, etc.) called by her name, is represented as a beautiful Jewess of 
Bethulia, who perils her life and chastity in the tent of Holofernes, gen. of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in order to save her native town, by the assassination of the Assyrian com- 
mander. This she achieves, and escapes with the head of Holofernes to Bethulia. Her 
townsmen are inspired with a sudden enthusiasm, rush out upon the enemy, and com- 
pletely defeat them. The tale is not mentioned by Josephus; and has, from an 
early period, been held to be an allegory; but it seems more probable that it is a 
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legend founded on some real fact. It has frequently furnished poets and painters with 
subjects. 


JUDSON, ADONIRAM, D.D., 1788-1850; b. Mass.; graduated at Brown university, 
1807; at Andover theological seminary, 1810. Reading Buchanan’s Star in the Hast 
while in the seminary, he was inspired with missionary zeal, and in behalf of five other 
students and himself he addressed a letter to the General Association of Massachusetts 
(Congregational), expressing their wish to labor among the heathen, and asking advice. 
This resulted in the formation of the American board of commissioners for foreign mis- 
sions. Mr. Judson was sent to confer with the London missionary society and ask their 
aid. On the voyage he was captured by a French privateer, and thrown into prison at 
Bayonne, but when released prosecuted his errand. After his return he, with Messrs. 
Newell, Nott, Hall, and Rice, were appointed by the American board as missionaries 
0 India or Burmah. Mr. Judson married Miss Ann Hasseltine. _He was ordained Feb. 
6, 1812, and Feb. 19 they sailed for Calcutta. Arriving, they were ordered by the East 
India government to return home in the vessel which brought them; and, though this 
demand was modified, they were required to leave soon. Mr. and Mrs. Judson having 
ehanged their views in regard to baptisin, were immersed by Dr. Ward of Calcutta. 
This, with other results, awakened among the Baptists of America new interest in mis 
sions, and led to the formation of the American Baptist missionary union. Mr. and 
Mrs. Judson went to the isle of France, afterwards to Madras, with the design of reach- 
ing Penang, but, being thwarted in their wishes, took passage for Rangoon. Here. 
alone and without assured means of future support, they entered upon the study of the 
language. The care of the mission was assumed by the Baptist union. Within a few 
years they gathered a church of 18 members, and many natives were impressed by their 
lives of helpful kindness and their Christian instructions. The government, however, 
had given some tokens of disapproval. Dr. Price, a physician, having joined the mis. 
sion, was sent for by the king to come to Ava, the capital, and Dr. Judson removed 
thither to act as his interpreter. War breaking out between the East India company 
and Burmah, the foreign residents at Ava endured great perils and hardships. Dr. 
Judson was arrested at his dwelling, bound with chains, thrown into the death-prison, 
and subjected to cruel indignities and barbarities. By entreaties and presents his wife 
sometimes obtained the privilege of ministering to him in the prison, without which he 
must have died from hunger and suffering. After nearly two years he was released, in 
Feb., 1826, on the demand of gen. sir Archibald Campbell. He commenced a new 
mission in Amherst, but an embassy being sent thence to negotiate a treaty which it 
was hoped would secure religious toleration, his services as interpreter were again 
required in Ava. During his absence his wife died, worn out by protracted toils and 
exposures, and by successive attacks of malignant fever. In 1827 he removed to Maul- 
mein, where he found Mr. and Mrs. Wade had arrived before him. Here he erected a 
zayat on a public thoroughfare, where he spent most of his time, preaching or reading 
the Scriptures to every one who came to him. Mr. Wade did the same in another part 
of the city. Much light went forth from these centers. A church was formed. The 
converts were sometimes tested by severe opposition. Dr. Judson took several trips 
into the interior of the country, and shared in the remarkably interesting work among 
the Karens. In 1884 he married Mrs. Boardman, who had been a most earnest laborer, 
both as associated with Mr. Boardman and after his death. In 1889 Dr. Judson was 
disabled from speaking and threatened with serious pulmonary disease. He took a 
short voyage, and another in 1841 on account of sickness of the whole family, and in 
1845, as the only prospect of life for Mrs. Judson, they all embarked for America. Mrs. 
Judson died off St. Helena, and her remains were interred on the island. Dr. Judson 
was received on his arrival in America by Christians of every name with great warmth 
of affection and esteem. While seeking some one to write a memoir of Mrs. Judson 
he met Miss Chubbuck, a writer well known in America under the name of ‘‘ Fanny 
Forester,” to whom he committed the undertaking. The acquaintance formed while 
this work was in progress led Dr. Judson to ask Miss Chubbuck to go with him to 
Burmah. They were married, and in 1847 we find them in Rangoon. Here he gave 
himself partly to the preparation of a dictionary, for which his accurate knowledge of 
the language qualified him, and to which he had often been urged, and partly to 
Christian teaching. In 1850, his health having declined almost beyond the possibility of 
recovery, he was carried in a litter on board ship, in the hope that, as before, a voyage 
would benefit him. Mrs. Judson was unable to take the voyage with her husband. 
Mr. Ranney, the mission printer, and a faithful Bengalee servant, accompanied him. 
He revived a little after going out to sea, but was soon much worse. Still he said, ‘‘I 
feel too much life in me to believe that I shall die at present.” But his work was near 
itsend. He died, and his body was committed to the ocean, April 12, 1850, scarcely 
three days out of sight of the mountains of Burmah. Numerous converts, a corps of 
trained native assistants, the translation of the Bible and other valuable books into Bur- 
mese, and a large Burmese and English dictionary nearly completed, are some of the 
direct fruits of his 37 years of missionary service. 


JUDSON, ANN HASSsELTINE, 1789-1826; b. Mass.; educated at Bradford academy, 
where she developed superior mental endowments, and a decided religious charac- 
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ter. In 1812 she married Rev. Dr. Adoniram Judson, whom she accompanied to 
Burmah, became an efficient missionary at Rangoon, and shared with great fortitude his 
trials and sufferings. In 1821 her health failing, she embarked for America, stopping 
awhile in England. While at home her history of the Burman mission, commenced in 
London, was published, and an edition published in England. With health partially 
restored she returned to Burmah in June, 18238, and a new mission was commenced in 
Ava. War breaking out between Burmah and England, Dr. Judson having been cap- 
tured, fettered, and committed to the death-prison, she was confined in her own house 
under guard of ten ruffianly men, deprived of her furniture, and most of her articles of 

roperty. On the third day, being released, she began to devise means for her husband’s 
iberation, She followed him from prison to prison, ministering to his wants, trying to 
soften the hearts of his keepers, to mitigate his sufferings, interceding with government 
officials or with members of the royal family. Fora year and a half she thus exerted 
herself, walking miles in feeble health, in the darkness of the night, or under a noon-day- 
sun, with a babe of three months in her arms. By her untiring entreaties, the offer of 
large presents, and finally the demand of sir Archibald Campbell, Dr. Judson’s liberation 
was effected. In the midst of her efforts she was attacked with malignant fever, and her 
life was despaired of. After regaining their freedom a new mission was commenced at 
Amherst. Dr. Judson immediately left for Ava as one of an embassy sent to negotiate 
a new treaty, and in his absence a remittent fever attacked her, already enfeebled by 
sufferings and disease, and after 18 days ended in her death. She was a woman of 
earnest piety, self-sacrificing devotion, vigorous intellect, indomitable perseverance, and 
unaffected dignity and refinement. 


JUDSON, Epwarp, p.p., b. at Maulmain, British Burmah, 1844; a son of the mis- 
sionary Adoniram J. He graduated in 1865 at Brown univ., and in 1868 was called 
to a professorship of languages in Madison univ., Hamilton, N. Y. In 1875 he was 
ordained to a very successful pastorate of the Baptist church at Orange, N. J., from 
which he withdrew after a few years to organize pastoral and other Christian work on 
a large scale in the lower part of New York, which culminated in the erection of the 
Judson Memorial building on Washington Square. 


JUDSON, Emity Cuussuck, 1817-54; b. N. Y.; was well educated; taught a semi- 
nary for girls at Utica, and sailed for Burmah as the third wife (1846) of Dr. Adoniram 
Judson. ‘She was a popular writer, contributing articles of poetry and prose under the 
pseudonym of ‘‘ Fanny Forester” to the New York Weekly Mirror, the Knickerbocker, and 
the American Baptist Magazine. She wrote also Sunday-school books. Dr. Judson having 
died, she returned in 1851 to the United States in impaired health, and devoted herself 
mainly to the revision of the memoirs of her husband by president Wayland. Her essays, 
sketches, and poems in the Mirror were collected under the title of Alderbrook, and her 
domestic poems under that of Olio. Her other works in prose were The Kathayan Slave, 
and Memoir of Mrs. Sarah B. Judson. Some of her best poems were composed in Burmah. 


JUDSON, Saran Harnt (BoarpmaAn), 1803-45; b. N. H.; married in 1825 the 
Rev. George Dana Boardman, and embarked July 16 for Calcutta. In consequence 
of the war in Burmah they remained in Calcutta until 1827, when they embarked for 
Burmah, and commenced a mission at Maulmain, which became the chief seat of Baptist 
missions in Burmah. From this they were transferred in 1828 to Tavoy, among the 
Karens, where in two years he died. She continued her missionary work, making tours 
in the Karen wilderness, ‘‘through wild mountain passes, over swollen streams and 
deceitful marshes, and among the craggy rocks, and tangled shrubs of the jungle.” 
Sitting in the zayat, hundreds gathered around her, and she instructed them through an 
interpreter. In 1834 she was married to Dr. Adoniram Judson. She translated part of 
Pilgrim’s Progress, several tracts, and a hymn-book into Burmese, and before a fission 
was established among the Peguans, she learned their language, and superintended the 
translation of the New Testament and the principal Burmese tracts into the Peguan 
tongue. She also contributed valuable articles to the Burmese newspapers. Her health 
having failed, she sailed for America with Dr. Judson in 1845, and died on shipboard in. 
the port of St. Helena, and was buried on the island. . 


JUG'GERNAUT, JAGGERNAUT’, or JAGGERNAUT PuRt, or Purr, is the name of a t. im 
Orissa (85° 52' long., and 19° 48’ lat.), celebrated as one of the chief places of pilgrimage 
in India. It owes its reputation to a temple erected there in honor of Vishnu, and con- 
taining an idol of this Hindu god, called Jaggernaut (commonly Juggernaut), a corruption 
of the Sanscrit word Jaganndtha, i.e., lord of the world. According to a legend related 
in the Ayeen Akbery, a king desirous of founding a city sent a learned Brahman to pitch 
upon a proper spot. The Brahman, after a long search, arrived upon the banks of the 
sea, and there saw a crow diving into the water, and, having washed its body, making 
obeisance to the sea. Understanding the language of the birds, he learned from the 
crow that, if he remained there a short time, he would comprehend the wonders of this 
land. The king, apprised of this occurrence, built on the spot where the crow had 
appeared a large city and a place of worship. The rajah one night heard in a dream a 
voice saying: ‘‘On a certain day, cast thine eyes on the sea-shore, when there will arise 
out of the water a piece of wood 52 in. long and 14 cubits broad; this is the true form 
of the deity; take it up, and keep it hidden in thine house seven days; and in whatever 
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shape it shall then appear, place it in the temple, and worship it.” It happened as the 
rajah had dreamed, and the image called by him Jagannatha became the object of wor- 
ship of all ranks of people, and performed many miracles. According to another legend, 
the image arising from the water was an avatdra or incarnation of Vishnu; it was 
fashioned by Vis wakarman, the architect of the gods, into a fourfold idol, which repre- 
sented the supreme deity, and the temple itself was erected over it, and inaugurated by 
the god Brahma and his divine court. The present temple was finished in 1198 A.D, 
That devotees committed suicide by throwing themselves under the wheels of the car in 
which Jagannatha is drawn on the yearly festival, is, it would appear, a calumny of 
English writers. Hunter, Imperial Gazetteer of India (1881), says: ‘‘I have carefully 
examined the whole evidence on the subject from 1580, when Abul Fazl wrote, through 
n long series of travelers, down to the police reports of 1870. I came to the same con- 
clusion which H. H. Wilson had arrived at from different sources, that self immolation 
was entirely opposed to the worship of Jagannath, and that deaths at the car festival were 
almost always accidental.” 

JUGGLERS (Fr. jongleurs), a term now almost synonymous with conjurer, and 
applied to persons who perform tricks of legerdemain, originally designated the profes- 
sional musicians who attended the troubadours and trouvéres of Provence and the north 
of France, either singing their poems, or, if they sung them themselves, accompanying 
them with an instrument, which was reckoned beneath the dignity of the poet himself. 
The word is derived from the medizval Latin joculator,; in Provengal, joglar, joglador,; in 
old French, jonglére or jongléor ; in modern French, jongleur. These musicians soon 
began to be also kept in the service of kings and princes, whence they received the 
name of menestrels or minstrels (Lat. minister, a servant). The profession was at this 
time an honorable one, and good endowments were devoted to the maintenance of min- 
strels; and when the art of the minstrel ceased to be exclusively employed for the 
entertainment of courts, those of this profession formed a separate guild in some towns, 
asin Paris. But it gradually lost respectability. Rope-dancers, and all who sought to 
gratify the populace by sleight of hand or feats of agility, were designated by the name 
jongleur, until it became restricted to its present acceptation.—The ancient Romans had 
their conjurers or wonder-workers (prestigiatores), their throwers of knives (vetilatores), 
and their players with balls and rings (pdlarw), But the greatest proficients in every- 
thing of this kind are the Hindu jugglers, who have long been celebrated for the perform- 
ance of feats which were quite inexplicable to the uninformed. Probably the most 
comprehensive exhibition of these feats in recent times occurred during the visit of 
Albert Edward, prince of Wales, to India in 1875-76, when the most expert Indian 
jugglers exhibited their skill before him. Both the Chinese and the Japanese are skilled 
jugglers, though with these people there is less of the absolutely mysterious, and more 
that is the result of agility and practice in their feats, than among the Hindus. The 
tricks of swallowing fire, expelling marvelous lengths of ribbon from the mouth, sword- 
Swallowing, ball-catching, plate-spinning, and practice with fans are performed equally 
well by the jugglers of most of the oriental nations. The celebrated ‘‘ basket” feat, 
and the trick of causing almost instantaneous vegetation, the seed being planted, and 
the tree growing to maturity, budding, blossoming, and coming to fruit,under the eye 
of the spectator, are juggling efforts which are peculiar to the Hindus. The jugglers of 
civilization, such as Houdin, the fakir of Ava, professor Anderson, signor Blitz, Heller, 
Herrmann, and others, have gained their reputation mainly by skillin legerdemain, and 
by adroit concealment of the means and appliances used, either through the employment 
of confederates, or by machinery. The ‘‘ mysterious disappearance,” the ‘‘ box trick,” 
the ‘‘ aerial suspension,” and the ‘‘ second sight ” trick, are accomplished by such means. 
The term juggler originated in the name of the instrument performed upon by the 
jongleue, this being a sort of hurdy-gurdy. The performer accompanied troupes of 
wandering minstrels, and the better to add to hisown attractiveness, acquainted himself 
with certain tricks, acrobatic exercises, and other amusing conceits, It occurred that 
these latter features became the most popular portion of the performance, and the dis- 
tinct specialty arose. The value of science to the modern juggler and conjurer is 
unquestioned; yet the most extraordinary and altogether inexplicable tricks are 
performed with the least mechanism. Chemistry and optics have played a large part in 
modern magic, as has also automatic machinery; witness ‘‘Pepper’s ghost,” and the 
** Psycho ” of Mr. Maskelyne in London. See Maatc. 


JUGLANS AND JUGLANDACEZ. See WALNUT. 


JUGULAR VEINS (Lat., jugulum), are two veins on each side of the neck, that convey 
the blood from the head to the heart. The external jugular vein is located just under- 
neath the skin, and conveys the blood from the external portions of the head and neck, 
while the internal jugular vein is deeper, and very near the carotid artery, and conveys 
the blood from the internal portions of the skull. See CrRcULATION. 


JUGUR'THA, King of Numidia, son of Mastanabal, who was a natural son of Masi- 
nissa, was carefully educated along with Adherbal and Hiempsal, the sons of his uncle, 
Micipsa, who succeeded Masinissa on the throne. After Micipsa’s death Jugurtha soon 
caused Hiempsal to be murdered (118 3.c.), and Adherbal fled to Rome. Jugurtha 
succeeded in bribing very many of the Roman senate, and obtained a decision in his 
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favor, freeing him from the charge of the murder of Hiempsal, and assigning him a 
larger share of the kingdom than was given to Adherbal (117 B.c). But Jugurtha soon 
invaded Adherbal’s dominions; and, notwithstanding injunctions by the Romans to the 
contrary, besieged him in the town of Cirta (112 B.c.), and caused him and the Romans 
who were captured with him to be put to death with horrible tortures. Hereupon, war 
was declared against Jugurtha by the Roman people; but, by bribing the generals, 
Jugurtha contrived for years to bafile the Roman power. At last the consul, Q. Cecilius 
Metellus, proving inaccessible to bribes, defeated him in 109 and 108 B.c., so that he was 
compelled to flee to the Mauritanian king, Bocchus. Marius, who succeeded Metellus 
in the command, carried on the war against Jugurtha and Bocchus, till at last Bocchus 
delivered up Jugurtha to the Romans, who exhibited him at Rome in the triumph of 
Marius (104 B.c.), and then threw him into prison to die of hunger. Jugurtha has 
obtained greater prominence in history than he deserves, on account of Sallust’s history 
of the Roman campaigns against him. ; 


JU'JUBE, Zizyphus, a genus of spiny and deciduous shrubs and small trees of the 
natural order Rhamnacew. The species are pretty numerous. The ComMMon JuJUBE 
(Z. vulgaris) of the south of Europe, Syria, etc., is a low tree, which produces a fruit 
resembling an olive in shape and size, red, or sometimes yellow when ripe. The fruit is 
dried as a sweetmeat, and forms an article of commerce. Syrup of jujubes is used in 
coughs, fevers, &c,; but the jujube paste or pate de jujube, of the shops of Britain ismade 
of gum-arabic and sugar, without any of the dried jelly of this fruit. The jujube of 
India (Z. jujuda) is a similar small tree, with round or oblong fruit, sometimes of the size 
of a hen’s egg.—A Chinese species of jujube (Z. nztzda) has a very pleasant yellow fruit 
about an inch long; and other species not much inferior are found in Africa, South 
America, and other warm countries.—The Lotus (Z. Lotus), a shrub two or three feet 
high, a native of Persia, the north of Africa, etc., produces in great abundance a fruit 
about as large as a sloe, and with a large stone, but having a sweet farinaceous pulp, 
which the natives of some parts of Africa make into cakes resembling gingerbread. A 
kind of wine is sometimes made from it.—Z. Spina Christi, another native of the coun- 
tries near the Mediterranean, is sometimes said to be the plant from the branches of which 
our Savior’s crown of thorns was made, and is therefore called Curist’s THORN and 
JEws THORN, names which, for the same reason, are also given to Paliurus aculeatus. 
The fruit is about the size of a sloe, oblong, and pleasantly acidulous. 


JUJUY’, a province of the Argentine Republic; 35,844 sq. m.; pop. ’98, 60,000. It is 
bounded by Bolivia on the n. and w.; and on the e. and on the s. by Salta. An elevated 
plain comprises all the n.w. portion, which is a continuation of the great Bolivian table- 
land, terminating in a mountain chain, the peaks of which are covered with snow, and 
rise to the height of 14,000 feet. On the east side of the range the surface slopes gradu- 
ally towards the Chaco plains, interspersed by a few inconsiderable mountains. This 
district is very fortunate in water supply, being fertilized by several rivers, the principal 
being the Rio Grande, which effects a junction withthe Bermejo s. of Oran. The puna, 
or elevated plain, has two large lakes, Toro and Casabindo; the latter furnishes an 
immense quantity of salt; asphalt, gold, silver, gypsum, quicksilver, and petroleum are 
plentiful in the district; the vegetation is luxuriant, and it abounds in timber; wheat, 
maize, and sugar are largely cultivated. 


JUJUY’, a t. of the Argentine Confederation, South America, on a river and in a 
province of the same name, about 180 m.n. of Tucuman. It is said to be a place of 
some trade, being on the main route from Salta across the mountains into Bolivia. 
Pop. ’90, 5000. 


JUKES. The name (pseudonym) adopted by the prison association of the state of 
New York to signify a family whose history displayed an exceptional condition in its 
relation to crime, pauperism, and disease, illustrating heredity. The family indicated 
descended from a woman commonly described as ‘‘ Margaret, the mother of criminals,” 
and originated in the interior of the state of New York, in what would appear to have 
been a positive crime-center, from which the ramifications of this family line spread in 
all directions. The attention of the N. Y. prison association having been directed 
towards this remarkable case, a careful examination and analysis of the family record 
resulted in tracing it to the sixth generation, with definite conclusions as to the processes 
by which crime and pauperism are perpetuated, such as had never before been reached 
in any known instance. The facts in the case of the family under consideration showed 
that the aggregate number of descendants reached 1200 persons; of whom 709 were 
traced, and the incidents of their career tabulated. Of these, 280 received public 
charity and 76 were punished for crime, while a majority of all were offenders against 
virtue, and a large proportion diseased. An ingenious calculation sets forth a loss of a 
million and a quarter dollars to the commonwealth in 75 years through the mode of liv- 
ing and offenses of this family. In 1877 a report of this remarkable case was made to 
the prison association of N. Y. by R. L. Dugdale, which was published. 


JUKES, ANDREW, an English preacher, who is known as a studious and thoughtful 
theological writer; author of Principles of Prophetic Interpretation, 1841; The Way which 
some Persons call Heresy, 1847; Law of the Offerings in Leviticus, 1847; Characteristic 
Differences of the Four Gospels, 1853. 
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JUKES, Joseru Brrrsn, 1811-69, b. England; educated at Cambridge, and entered 
upon a course of practical investigation into geological science. He was geological sur- 
veyor of Newfoundland in 1839, and was appointed in 1842 naturalist of the surveying 
expedition of H. M. 8. Fly, engaged in the examination of the e. coast of Australia. In 
1846 he was employed in the geological survey of Great Britain, and contributed to the 
official report special memoirs on certain districts. He was director of the geological 
survey of Ireland in 1850, and afterwards professor of geology in the royal Dublin 
society and the royal college of Dublin. Prof. Jukes wrote the article ‘‘ Geology” for 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, 8th ed., and several important works on the same sub- 
ject. 


JULEP (French, from the Arabic), syrup of roses and water, a sweet drink. In 
medicine an acidulous, mucilaginous or demulceat drink, designed to soothe a patient. 
In the United States, a beverage compounded of brandy, whisky or some other spirit- 
uous liquor, and sugar, crushed ice and sprigs of mint. Called also Mint-julep. 


JU'LIA, the only child of the Roman emperor Augustus, was his daughter by his 
second wife, Scribonia, and was b. 89 B.c. She was only a few days old when her 
mother was divorced. She was educated with great strictness; was distinguished for 
her beauty, talents, accomplishments, and agreeable manners; she was married at a very 
early age, 25 B.c., to her cousin, Marcus Claudius Marcellus, the sister’s son of Augustus. 
After his death she was again married, when little more than 17 years of age, to Marcus 
Vipsanius Agrippa, to whom she bore three sons and two daughters. He dying, 12 
B.c., Julia was given in marriage, 11 B.c., to Tiberius, his mother, Livia, the step- 
mother of Julia, persuading Augustus to this, in order to secure the succession of 
Tiberius to the throne. The marriage was an unhappy one, and the conduct of Julia 
far from irreproachable; but Livia’s hatred induced her to make exaggerated accusa- 
tions to Augustus, and she so wrought upon his mind that he astonished all Rome by 
suddenly declaring, 2 B.c., that bis daughter had so far forgotten herself as to be guilty 
of the most shameless adulteries, making even the forum the scene of her nightly vice. 
In this charge there seems to have been too much truth; but it is doubtful if there was 
any truth in the allegation further made that.Julia and her paramours had entered into 
a conspiracy against the life of the emperor. Julia was banished to the isle of Panda- 
taria (now Ventotiene), near Naples, and a number of persons of high rank were put to 
death or banished for their alleged participation in her guilt. From Pandataria, 
whither her mother, Scribonia, accompanied her, she was removed to Rhegium (now 
Reggio), where she was allowed by Tiberius to remain, destitute even of common com- 
forts, till her death, 14 a.pD. Her son Agrippa, was put to death by Tiberius in 14 a.p., 
shortly before the death of his mother. Her other sons died in early age. Her daugh- 
ters survived her. The elder, Julia, died, 28 a.p., in the isle of Trimetus, on the coast 
of Apulia, whither she had been banished by Augustus 20 years before for adultery. 
The younger, the virtuous Agrippina (q.v.), died in 83 A.D., in Pandataria, to which she 
had been banished by Tiberius. 


JU'LIAN, surnamed the Apostate, on account of his renunciation of Christianity; 
Roman emperor 361-363 A.D., was b. at Constantinople Nov. 17, 331, and was the 
son of Julius Constantius, the brother of Constantine the great. His proper name was 
Flavius Claudius Julianus. He and his brother Gallus, who were too young to be dan- 
gerous, were spared when Constantius II., son of Constantine, massacred the rest of the 
imperial family. They were, however, removed to a castle in Cappadocia, where they 
were subjected to a system of rigorous espionage. Julian’s life was very miserable, and 
the monkish education which he received produced no other result than a strong detes- 
tation of the religion professed by his tormentors. He was fond of literature and 
speculation, and he instinctively turned away from the rude asceticism, gloomy piety, 
and barbarous janglings of Homoousians and Homotousians, to the cheerfulness, refine- 
ment, and pure intellectual meditativeness of the old Greek philosophers. Some of his 
teachers appear to have been (secretly) pagans, for the sudden change in the state 
religion brought about by Constantine had necessitated a great deal of hypocrisy, 
especially among scholars and government officials. At the age of 20 Julian was at 
heart a disbeliever in the divine origin of Christianity. On the death of his brother 
Gallus he was removed by Constantius to Milan, but was subsequently allowed to go 
to Athens, the home of Greek learning, where he gave himself up to philosophical pur- 
suits, and enjoyed that cultivated society which he so highly relished. The emperor— 
though still jealous and suspicious—now conferred on him the title of Caesar, and sent 
him to Gaul to protect it from the incursions of the Germans. Julian defeated the 
Alemanni at Strasburg (857 A.p.), and compelled the Franks to make peace. His inter- 
nal administration in Gaul was mild and judicious. His popularity, in consequence, 
became very great, and when Constantius ordered him to set out for the east, Julian’s 
soldiers rose in insurrection and proclaimed their favorite emperor, who most reluc- 
tantly acceded to their demands. The death of Constantius at Mopsocrene, in Cilicia, 
Nov. 3, 361 A.p., removed the only obstacle out of his way; and on Dec. 11 he made 
a triumphal entrance into Constantinople. He now publicly avowed himself a pagan, 
but surprised both Christians and pagans by his edict of toleration. Yet he was not 
absolutely impartial, for he chose most of his officers from the professed followers of the 
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old religion, and compelled the Christians to contribute to the restoration of the heathen 
temples. In 862 a.p. he made great preparations at Antioch, in the hope of bringing 
the war with the Persians to a successful termination; and in the following year 
advanced to Ctesiphon and across the Tigris, but want of provisions and treachery 
necessitated his retreat. He was followed and attacked by the enemy, who were 
repeatedly repulsed, but in one of the engagements he was mortally wounded by an 
arrow, and died June 26, 363.—Julian was both a great monarch and a great man. 
His rule, compared with that of many of the so-called Christian emperors, was just, 
liberal, and humane; and though only 82 years of age when he perished, he had com- 
posed a great number of orations, letters, satires, and even poems (collected and pub- 
lished by Spanheim in 1696). Among his lost works are his Lefutation of the Christian 
Religion, and memoirs of his German campaigns and his diary. Julian appears to have 
been more attached to philosophy than religion.—See Neander, Ueber den Kaiser Julian ; 
Strauss, Der Romantiker auf den Throne der Césaren ; Rendell, The Emperor Julian (Lond. 
1879); Centerwall, Julianus affaillingen (1884); also the works of Mangold, Semisch, and 
Rode (1877). 

JULIAN, or JULIANUS, CESARINI, 1398-1444; b. Rome; descendant of a noble 
Italian family, and one of the most illustrious in the church of Rome in the middle ages; 
educated at the university of Perugia, and appointed to a professorship at Padua. The 
dissensions and disorders in the Roman church in the 15th c. required men of great 
decision and energy, and pope Martin V., recognizing the eminent talents of the young 
Julian, summoned him to his aid, and appointed him apostolic prothonotary. As the 
companion and assistant of cardinal Bremda he was sent to Bohemia to bring back the 
Hussites to allegiance to the church. The mission failed, but for his great services he 
was made in 1426 cardinal of Sante Angelo. He was sent to represent the pope at a diet 
in Nuremburg and at the council of Constance at Basle. It was determined to extirpate 
the Hussites, and before the meeting of the council of Constance, Julian put himself at 
the head of an army of crusaders, whom he in vain endeavored to fire with religious 
zeal and patriotic devotion against the Hussites. Repairing to the council of Basle he 
was made its president, and exerted himself to win back the Hussites by peaceful 
measures. He relied with confidence on the influence of the council. Eugenius the 
pope was determined to abrogate its decision, but Julian was opposed to this, and 
defended the independence of the council and its superiority over the pontiff. But 
while seeking reform within the church, and contending for the supremacy of the council 
over the pope, he faithfully adhered to the pontificate, defending the cause of the pope 
against the attacks of many leaders of the church. Finding the council unwilling to 
meet his views, he changed his course and became a firm adherent of Eugenius. The 
council now found itself at variance with its able president, and the church threatened 
with a great schism. In 1487 a bull was issued ordering a synod at Ferrara to consider 
the question of uniting the eastern and western churches. Julian, resigning the presi- 
dency, left Basle and hastened to Ferrara. The sudden change of Julian from an 
opponent to a friend of Eugenius has led some to doubt his sincerity. But it can be 
easily accounted for by his earnest desire for the union of the eastern and western 
churches and the healing of schisms. He has, however, been charged with duplicity 
towards the prelates of the eastern church in the council of Florence, to which place the 
assembly was removed from Ferrara. For his services to the papacy Eugenius made 
him bishop of Frascati, and in 1440 appointed him legate to Hungary. He was killed 
in a war with the Saracens. 


JULIAN, GrorGR WasuineTon, b. Indiana, 1817, and though receiving only a 
common school education became a teacher, and afterwards studied law and was 
admitted to the bar. He entered politics, and became a member of the state legislature 
of Indiana in 1845, and a member of congress four years later. He adopted free-soil 
principles, and was on the presidential ticket headed by John P. Hale in 1852. He was 
one of the founders of the republican party, was again in congress from 1861 to 1869, 
and became an ardent advocate of female suffrage. In 1872 he joined the Greeley (liberal 
republican) movement, and in 1885 was appointed surveyor-general of New Mexico. He 
published The Life of Joshua R. Giddings (1892). 


JULIAN CALENDAR. See CALENDAR. 

JULIAN CROSS, or CROSS OF ST. JULIAN, a cross crosslet placed saltire-ways. 
JULIAN EPOCH. Sce CHronowoey. 

JULIAN YEAR. See YEAR. 


JU'LICH, or in the French form of the name, JuLimrs, a t. of Rhenish Prussia, 16 m. 
n.e. from Aix-la-Chapelle, on the Roer. Jiilich is situated in a fertile plain, but sur. 
rounded by marshes, which make it very unhealthy. It is said to be of Roman origin, 
and was strongly fortified till 1860, when the fortifications were demolished. The prin- 
cipal branch of industry is the manufacture of leather. Pop. ’90, 4,869. —Jiilich was 
long the capital of an independent duchy; and Jiilich and Berg (q.v.) were united as 
possessions of the same family. On the death of the duke of Jiilich, in 1609, began a 
dispute as to the succession, which was not settled till 1666, when a decision was given 
in favor of the house of Pfalz-Neuburg—the elector of Brandenburg obtaining Cleves 
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and some of the other territories formerly united with Jiilich and Berg. The Pfalz. 
Neuburg family becoming extinct in 1742, Jiilich passed to the Pfalz-Salzbach branch, 
afterwards electors of Bavaria. By the peace of Luneville it was annexed to France 
as part of the dep. of Roer; and in 1814 was assigned to Prussia by the congress of 
Vienna. 


JULIEN, STANISLAS-AIGNAN, the first Chinese scholar of his age in Europe, was b. at 
Orleans, in France, Sep. 20, 1799, and in 1823 became a pupil of Abel Réemusat, who 
had recently been appointed to deliver a course of lectures on Chinese. In less than a 
year, he had made himself master of the principal difficulties of the language, and actu- 
ally executed (in Latin) a translation of the great Chinese philosopher, Meucius, which 
was published at the expense of the Asiatic society of Paris, and pronounced faultless, 
From that time, his labors were chiefly directed to the languages and literature of the 
far east. Ancient and modern Chinese, Mantchu, Sanskrit, the Mongolian tongues, 
were familiar to him, although, at the same time, he is said to have known almost all 
the European languages. His translations (into French) embrace the most important 
works in all departments of Chinese literature. He has given specimens of the Chinese 
drama in his Aoei-lan-ki (The Circle of Chalk, 1882) and his Zchao-chi-kou eul (The 
Chinese Orphan, 1884); of Chinese romances, by his White and Blue; or, the Two Snake 
Fairies (1834), and several other pieces in Salmigondis and the Constitutionnd. Julien 
was also the first who succeeded in translating Chinese poetry well—the constant use of 
allegory and allusion to facts not known to Europeans rendering it nearly unintel- 
ligible. But more valuable still than those purely literary productions are his transla- 
tions of the great works that enable us to understand the religion and philosophy of the 
Chinese, such as the Book of Rewards and Punishments (1835), in which are contained 
the doctrines of Tao-sse; the Look of theWay and of Virtue (1841) by Lao-tsze, written 
in the 6th c. B.c., and forming the oldest and most illustrious monument of Chinese 
philosophy; and above all, the history of the Life and Travels of Hiowen-Tsang (1852), a 
work of immense importance for the earlier history and geography of India and the 
knowledge of Buddhism. But not content with these brilliant labors, Julien sought to 
instruct us concerning the industry and arts of the Chinese, in a variety of treatises, of 
which we may mention his Summary of the Principal Chinese Treatises upon the Cultwre 
of Mulberry Trees and Silk-worms (1837), and his Treatise on the Art of Manufacturing 
Porcelain (1856). In 1869, he published the first part of the Syntax of the Chinese Lan- 
guage. On the death of Rémusat, he became his successor at the collégede France, and 
in 1855 president of the college. He was also conservator of the Bibliothéque Impériale, 
mut was specially charged with the oversight of the Chinese department. He died in 

eb. 1878. 


JULIUS, the name of three popes, of whom the second and third deserve to be 
noticed.—Julius I., d. Rome, 352; was chosen pope 337, and supported Athanasius in his 
controversy with the Arians, even to the extent of causing his approval by a council sum- 
moned in 342, while he addressed a letter in his defense to the church of Alexandria. 
The eastern bishops antagonized the pope as to this action, and not being able to come to 
an agreement with him, excommunicated him.—Julius II., originally cardinal Della Ro- 
vere, a nephew of Sixtus [V., was born at Albizzola, near Savona. He was vehemently op- 
posed during his cardinalate to the designs of Alexander VI. for the aggrandizement of 
his family, and one of his earliest measures on his election to the pontificate, in 1503, was 
to resume possession of the duchy of the Romagna, which had been bestowed upon Ceesar 
Borgia. Julius was himself beyond all suspicion of nepotism or selfis 1 designs of aggran- 
dizement; but his public career during his pontificate was almost entirely devoted to politi- 
cal and military enterprises for the complete re-establishment of the papal sovereignty in 
its ancient territory—Bologna, Ferrara, etc.—and for the extinction of foreign domination 
and foreign influence in Italy. In pursuing his designs for the purpose of compelling from 
the republic of Venice the restitution of the papal provinces on the Adriatic, Julius not 
only entered into the league of Cambray with the emperor Maximilian and Louis XII. 
of France, but had recourse to spiritual arms, by placing the republic under the ban of 
the church; and on the submission of Venice, apprehending the ambitious designs of 
Louis, he withdrew from the league, and entered into an opposite alliance, the ‘‘ holy 
league,’’ to which Spain, Germany, and Switzerland were parties. Hence arose his 
bitter quarrel with Louis XII., in which the latter attempted, but ineffectually, to enlist 
the sympathies of the church against the pope. The council of Pisa, which was con- 
vened under Louis’s influence, was an utter failure; and the opposing council, fifth of 
the Lateran, assembled by Julius, but not brought to a close during his lifetime, com- 
pletely frustrated the designs of Louis. It is alleged that, in his hatred of France, 
Julius was desirous of drawing even the ‘Turks into the league; but this allegation is 
negatived by his entire career, one of the main features of which was a design for a 
holy war, in which he himself should take the command. As an ecclesiastical ruler 
Julius has little to recommend him in the eyes of churchmen. As a political sovereign 
he is described by Ranke as ‘‘a noble soul, full of lofty plans for the glory and weal of 
Italy;’’ and some consider him, with all his defects, as one of the noblest characters of 
that age in Italy. He was a liberal and judicious patron of art, and a friend of the ris- 
ing literature of the time. He died Feb. 12, 1518.—Julius III., a native of Monte San 
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Savino, near Arezzo, was known before his elevation to the pontificate as cardinal del 
Monte. He was one of the four legates of the pope under whom the couneil of Trent 
was opened; and after his election to the papacy in 1550, he himself reopened (in 1551) 
that council, which had been suspended for upwards of two years. He is connected 
with English history as haviug sent cardinal Pole to organize with Mary the reunion of 
the kingdom with Rome; but his general government of the church is marked by no 
very striking events, and his private character is sullied by the taint of nepotism. He 
died Mar. 23, 1555. 

JULIUS, Nrkox~aus Hesnricn, 1783-1862; b. Germany; studied and practiced med- 
icine, but devoted himself to investigations of the management of the prisons of different 
countries.. For this purpose he traveled in Europe and in the United States, and wrote 
and edited a number of works or prison reform, etc., including Die Amerikanischen 
Verbesserungs systeme; Nordamerikas Sittliche Zustinde; and edited the Jahrbuch der Straf 
und Besserungsanstalten, and the Magazin der Auslindischen Literatur der Gesammten 
Heilkunde. He also made a German translation of Ticknor’s History of Spanish Lit- 
erature, 

JULLIEN, ADOLPHE; French composer; b. June 1, 1845; was educated at the Lycée 
Charlemagne. He has been for some time co-editor of the Revue et Gazette Musicale. 
Among his many writings, the following are noteworthy: La Musique et les Philosophes 
au XVIII, Stecle (1873); Weber a Paris, 1877; La Cour et l’ Opéra sous Lowis XVI. (1878); 
Goethe et la Musique (1880); Richard Wagner, sa vie et ses euvres (1886); Musiciens daujour- 
@hui (1891). 

JULLIEN, Louis GEORGES, 1812-60; a French musician. He directed promenade 
concerts in London for many years, and wrote an opera for Covent Garden theater, 
called Pietro ii Grande. He visited the United States with a large orchestra in 1858, and 
gave popular concerts in the chief cities. 


JUL’LUNDER, a city of the Punjab, stands in the doab of the same name between the 
Sutlej and the Beas, in lat. 31° 20’ n., and long. 15° 87’ e. The soil of the neighbor- 
hood is very productive; and the place, though fallen from its former greatness, has 
still (1891) 66,202 inhabitants.—Jullunder, also spelt Jal/andar, gives name to an admin- 
istrative district of 1333 sq. m. area (pop. 907,584), and to a division of 12,181 sq. m. area 
(pop. ’91, 4,217,670). 

JULUS, or IuLus, a genus of myriapoda (q.v.), of the order chilognatha. The whole 
of this order was included in the Linnean genus julus, and it is still the family julide of 
many naturalists. The genus julus, as now restricted, contains many species, some of 
which are British. They are sometimes called SNAKE MILLIPEDES and GALLY-WORMS. 
They resemble centipedes in form; but their feet are more numerous—some having 120 
pair—and are so weak that the animal seems to glide along on its beliy, the feet moving 
like a wavy fringe on each side. The body is nearly cylindrical, not flattened. On any 
alarm the animal rolls itself up ina coil. The juld have no poison-fangs, like centipedes. 
They inhabit moist and dark places, and feed chiefly on decaying vegetable substances, 
sometimes also on decaying animal substances. 


JULY, the 7th month of the year in our calendar, 5th in the Roman calendar, where 
it was called Quintilis (the 5th). Originally it contained 86 days, but was reduced by 
Romulus to 31, by Numa to 380, but was restored to 31 days by Julius Cesar, in honor 
of whom it was named July (Lat. Julius), on account of his birth having happened on 
the 12th of this month. It was called Mued-monath, or mead-month, and litha-aeftera, 
or after-mild-month, by the Anglo-Saxons. 

JUMBUSER, a t. of British India, presidency of Bombay, is situated in the district of 
Broach, and 22 m. n.w. of the town of that name. Pop. 12,100, who are principally 
employed in the cotton, grain, and coarse cloth trade. 


JUMIL‘LA, a handsome t. of Spain, in the modern province of Murcia, is situated 
ina delightful valley 37 m.n. of the city of that name. Pop. ’87, 14,834, who manu- 
facture fire-arms, earthenware, and tiles. 

JUM'NA, the principal feeder of the Ganges, is perhaps the only Indian river of the 
first-class which has its course wholly in Hindustan—-the Indus, Sutlej, Ganges, and 
Brahmaputra all rising in Thibet. Its souree, at a height of 10,849 ft. above the sea, is 
in lat. 831° n. and long. 78° 32’ e., at the s.w. base of the Jumnotri peaks; and, after 
flowing 875 m. chiefly in a s.e. direction, it joins the Ganges at Allahabad. After its 
first 100 m., during which it receives many affluents, of which the Touse is the largest, 
it enters the plain of Hindustan in lat. 30° 20’ n. and long. 77° 38’ e., having still an 
altitude of 1276 ft. above the sea. Below this point it is joined by many considerable 
streams: the Chumbul, the Sind, the Betwa, and the Cane on the right; and the Hindon, 
the Seengoor, and the Rind on the left. All the way downwards the Jumna is generally 
shallow, and, excepting as to descending rafts, unfit for navigation. By artificial means, 
however, its waters have been rendered doubly available both for commerce and for 
agriculture. From either bank a canal has been drawn at once for the use of inland 
craft and for the purposes of irrigation. The one on the right side, begun in 1356, 
leaves the main channel a short distance below the point of its emerging from the moun- 
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tains; while the one on the left side, commenced in 1824, takes its departure a little 
further down, near the village of Fyzabad. Both of them rejoin the parent stream at 
Delhi. Historically and politically the Jumna occupies a more prominent position than 
the Ganges itself above their junction. ‘The former was necessarily the first to cross the 
path of every invader from the n.w.; and hence on it were built both Agra and Delhi, 
the two capitals of the Mussulman conquerors of India. 


JUMNO'TRI, hot springs near the source of the Jumna, in lat. 30° 59’ n. and long. 
78° 35’ e., 10,849 it. above the sea. Their temperature is 104.7° F., nearly that of boil- 
ing water at their elevation. They are overhung by three connected mountains known 
as the Jumnotri peaks, whose altitudes respectively are 21,155, 20,916, and 20,122 feet. 


JUMPERS, a name given to those who believed that religious worship should be 
accompanied with leaping and dancing and other bodily agitations. They are said to 
have originated in the congregations of Whitefield in the western part of Wales about 
1760, and to have had followers among the Quakers and Irvingites. They are called 
also Barkers, because they accompany the leaping and dancing with groans and inco- 
herent utterance. Discountenanced in England they emigrated to the United States, 
where, in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and the extreme west they have some adherents. Evans, 
in his Sketch of the Denominations of the Christian World, gives an account of their exer- 
cises, which he witnessed. 


JUMPING HARE, Pedetes or helamys capensis, a south African rodent, spring haas of 
the Dutch colonists, generally placed near the jerboas in systems of zoology, but very 
considerably differing from them. The head much resembles that of a hare, although 
the ears are shorter; the form of the body is also like that of a hare, but the hind-legs 
are very long and strong, like those of a kangaroo, and the toes both of fore and hind 
feet are armed with great claws. Its powers of leaping are extraordinary; it clears 
20 or 380 ft. ata bound. Night is its time of activity, and it makes mischievous inroads 
on fields and gardens. Its flesh is eaten. 


JUNAGARH, at. of Hindustan, chief town of native state of same name, possessed 
by an independent native chief, now one of the British allies. In 1808 he and other 
chiefs agreed with the Bombay government to oppose piracy, and allow free commerce 
with British vessels on the payment of the stipulated duties. This chief, styled the 
nawaub of Junagarh, has a territory containing a population of 387,500. 


JUN CE, or JUNCA’CE, a natural order of endogenous plants, herbaceous, gener- 
ally perennial, with creeping root-stock; narrow, often fistular leaves; regular flowers; 
the perianth 6-partite; the stamens six; the fruit a 3-valved capsule. ‘This order is 
nearly allied to /i/iacew, notwithstanding very great difference of aspect, for rushes (jun- 
cus) are the best-known examples of it. The species, about 200 in number, are mostly 
natives of cold and temperate climates. 


JUNCTION CITY, city and co. seat of Geary co. Kan.; on the Kansas river and the 
Missouri, Kansas, and Texas and the Union Pacific railroads; 71 miles w. of Topeka. 
It is in an agricultural region, and contains a public park, public library, waterworks, 
electric light and street railroad plants, foundry and machine shop, churches, and daily 
and weekly newspapers. Fort Riley, a large U. S. military post, with school for 
cavalry and light artillery, is near the city. Pop. ’90, 4,502. 

JUNE, the sixth month of the year in ourcalendar, but the fourth among the Romans. 
It consisted originally of 26 days, to which four were added by Romulus, one taken away 
by Numa, and the month again lengthened to 30 days by Julius Cesar, since whose time 
no variation has taken place. The Anglo-Saxons called this month sear-monath, or dry- 
month, and midsumer-monath. 


JUNEAU, aco. of s. central Wisconsin, bounded e. by the Wisconsin river; watered 
by the Lemonweir, Yellow, and Baraboo rivers; intersected by the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul railroad; 800 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 17,121. The surface is uneven and extensively 
covered with forests of pine, sugar-maple, and other trees. The soil is fertile. The 
staple products are wheat, maize, hay, hops, and lumber. Co. seat, Mauston. 


JUNE BERRY, Amelanchier Canadensis, a shrub, indigenous to Canada and the 
United States, which is largely cultivated for its fruit, a berry of rich purple color, sweet 
in flavor, and of the sizeof acurrant. The characteristics of the shrub are similar to 
those of the apple and pear, but it is found in many varieties, which offer considerable 
differences. It varies in height from 8 or 4 to 30 ft., and bears different names in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, being known as the shad-bush, the service-berry, and the 
mountain whortleberry. 

It is cultivated in ornamental gardening, as it bears a white flower in abundance. 


JUNG, Joacuim, 1587-1657, b. Germany; a distinguished naturalist and writer on 
scientific subjects. He was professor of mathematics at Giessen and Rostock, practicing 
also as a physician. His writings were voluminous, but a number of them were destroyed 
by fire. A collection was made of those extant by Albrecht in 1747, and published as 
Opuscula Physica Botanica. While he studied and wrote upon philosophy, mathematics, 
mineralogy, and invertebrates, he was specially noted for his knowledge and ability as a 
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botanist, and is said to have antedated Linneeus in devising the binomial nomenclature 
for plants. As a philosopher he ranked among the first of his age, being rated by Leib- 
nitz with Copernicus, Galileo, and Descartes. 


JUNG, JOHANN HEINRICH, generally called JuN@ STILLING, an author, the events of 
whose life and whose gifts of imagination render him worthy of notice, although at one 
time his merits were greatly over-estimated. He was born of poor parents at Grund, 
in Nassau, Sept. 12, 1740, and after trying various occupations became a student of 
medicine at Strasburg, where he lived in intimacy with Goethe, who conceived a great 
liking for him, on account of his simple, pure, affectionate nature; settled as a medical 
practitioner at Elberfeld, and distinguished himself as an operator for cataract. He is 
said to have improved the eyesight of more than 2,000 persons. Jung subsequently held 
professorships at Marburg and Heidelberg. He died at Carlsruhe, April 2, 1817. His 
first publication was an autobiography, H. Stilling's Jugend, Jiinglingsyjahre, Wander- 
schaft, Lehrjahre, Hiéusliches Leben und Alter (3 vols., Berlin, 1777-78), which attracted 
much attention, and was followed by other publications from time to time, continuing 
the history of the author’s career. In religion, Jung represents a class by no means 
uncommon in Germany—viz., the pietistic rationalists, men who put little stress upon the 
(written) word of God, but are full of veneration (often degenerating, however, into a 
mere sentimental enthusiasm) for the spiritual truths of Christianity. Jung’s collected 
works were published (1888) at Stuttgart in 14 volumes. 


JUNGERMAN NIA,a Linnean genus of cryptogamous plants, containing a great num- 
ber of species, which some modern botanists have divided into many genera, and some 
have even formed into an order, Jungermanniacee, although it is more generally regarded 
as constituting a sub-order of hepatice (q.v.). The distinctive characters of the sub- 
order are that the spore-cases open by four valves, and that the spores are mixed witl: 
elaters, ‘The species much resemble mosses in appearance. Many are natives of 
Britain, some of them very common in moist places. The tropical species are very 
numerous, and some of them are to be found even on the young shoots and leaves of 
plants See illus., Mossss, ETc., vol. X. 


JUNG'FRAU (the Maiden), one of the highest mountains of the Bernese Alps, rises 
on the boundary-line between the cantons of Bern and Valais, and attains a height of 
13,720 feet. It received its name either from the unsullied purity and dazzling brightness 
of the snow by which it is covered, or from the fact that no traveler had ever reached its 
highest point. Its summit was reached first by two Swiss gentlemen, named Meyer, in 
1811, and since by Agassiz, prof. Forbes, and many others. 


JUNGHUHN, FRANZ WILHELM, 1812-64; commenced his professional career as a 
surgeon in the Prussian army; afterwards joined the French forces in Algeria, and finally 
settled in one of the Dutch colonies in Java. In the latter country he made valuable 
researches into the geological, geographical, and botanical resources of the land, and his 
published works upon the subject are highly prized. He visited Europe in 1849, but 
returned to Batavia, where he died. His principal works are: Java; seine Gestalt, Pflan- 
zendecke und innere Bauart; Die Battalénder in Sumatra; Landschafts-ansichten von Java; 
and an unfinished description of the plants and fossils of Java, Plante Junghuhniane. 


JUNGLE, a term now fully adopted into the English language, but of Bengalese 
origin, and employed to designate those thickets of trees, shrubs, and reeds which 
abound in many parts of India, and particularly in the unhealthy tract called Terai or 
Tarayani, along the southern base of the Himalaya, and in the Sunderbunds (q.v ) at 
the mouth of the Ganges. The jungles are often impassable, from the thick growth of 
underwood, tall grasses, and climbing plants, The soil is generally swampy, and fever 
and other diseases abound. Tigersand other beastsof prey, elephants, boars, deer, and 
other quadrupeds are found in great numbers in these thickets, with gigantic snakes and 
multitudesof monkeys. The jungle flora and fauna are very peculiar, and the moisture 
and heat carry a tropical vegetation beyond its usual limits northward to the lower val- 
leys of the Himalaya. 

JUNGLE FEVER. A species of illness contracted amongst the jungles of India, of an 
intermittent nature, often assuming a typhoid form. Extreme prostration accompanies 
it, and one rarely recovers from it except by leaving the country, and escaping from the 
miasma which causes it. Itsattacks are generally confined to foreigners, 


JUNGLE-FOWL, the name given by the Australian colonists to a bird (megapodiue 
twmulus), which has also been called the MEGAPODE, totally different from the jungle- 
fowl of India. See Fowu. It belongs to the family megapodia. All the species are 
large birds, with short wings and tail, and of slow, heavy flight. They are remarkable 
for the thickness of their legs (¢arsz), and their long and thick toes; and for their habit 
of heaping up mounds of earth, decayed leaves, etc., in which they lay their eggs, which 
are hatched by the heat produced by fermentation. The Australian jungle-fowl makes 
heaps sometimes 15 ft. high, and 60 ft. in circumference at the base, under the shade of 
thick trees or shrubs, where the heat of the sun may not evaporate the moisture. In 
these heaps it makes holes of several feet in depth, in which to deposit its eggs. How 
the young birds emerge is not yet known, nor if they are assisted by the parent birds. 
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The mounds of the jungle-fowl were at first supposed to be sepulchral tumuli. The jun- 
gle-fowl is mostly of a brownish color. Its size is rather less than that of the common 
es fowl. The propensity to heap up earth is very early manifested by young 
birds. . 

JUNGLY GAU, os Sylheianus, a species of ox, inhabiting Sylhet and other mountain- 
ous parts of the n.e. of India. It is nearly allied to the gayal (q.v.) and to the common 
ox, and has more the appearance of some of the European domesticated breeds of ox 
than any of the other wild oxen of Asia. The jungly gau, although in a wild state it is 
only to be seen in places remote from the habitations of man, and flees from the 
encroachments of cultivation, is easily domesticated. 

JUNGMANN, Jozer JAKoB, 1773-1847; b. Bohemia; educated at the university of 
Prague; was teacher at the gymnasium of Leitmeritz, 1799-1815; professor at Prague, 
1815-45. His earliest work was a translation into Bohemian of Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
He published in 1825 a history of the Bohemian language and literature, and in 1885 a 
complete Bohemian-German dictionary. 

JUNIATA, a co. of s. central Pennsylvania, watered by the Juniata river, and 
traversed by the Pennsylvania railroad; 410 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 16,655. The surface is 
mountainous, a large part covered with torests, and the valleys are very fertile. The 
staples are wheat, oats, maize, potatoes, and hay. ‘The county contains slate, sandstone, 
and limestone. The chief articles of manufacture are farming implements and car- 
riages, and there are several tanneries, flour and saw-mills. Co. seat, Mifflintown. 


JUNIATA RIVER, in central Pennsylvania; rising near Altoona. It is formed by 
the Franktown branch and the Little Juniata, which unite at Petersburg. It runs s.e, 
through Huntingdon co, and n.e. through Mifflin co., and enters the Susquehanna 
river at Duncannon, 14 m. above Harrisburg. Including the Franktown branch it is 
150 m. long, and has through nearly its whole course some of the most grand and _ pic- 
turesque scenery of the state. It breaks through or crosses several mountain-ridges, and 
waters several valleys. The Pennsylvania railroad follows its windings from its source 
to its mouth, crossing it several times. 


JU'NIPER, Juniperus, a genus of trees and shrubs of the natural order conifer, sub- 
order cupressinee, having unisexual flowers, the male and female generally on separate 
plants, and the fruit a fleshy galbule (popularly a berry), containing three small nuts. The 
species are all evergreen, and have small, narrow, rigid leaves, which are opposite, or in 
whorls of three or four, or imbricated in four rows. ‘They are natives chiefly of tempe- 
rate and cold regions, and are found in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America.—The Com- 
MON JUNIPER (J. communis) is found in all parts of Europe and the n. of Asia, and in 
the northern parts of North America. Only in favorable circumstances does it become 
a tree of 15, 20, or at most 30 ft. in height, and in general it is only a shrub from 2 to 
6 ft. high. The fruit takes two years to ripen; it is round, of a bluish-black color, with 
a whitish bloom; it is of the size of a small currant, and is produced in great abundance. 
The little nuts or stones of the fruit have on the shell three glands, which abound, espe- 
cially before ripening, in an essential oil—odl of juniper—present also in the wood, particu- 
larly in the young wood. The wood is yellowish-red, brownish in the heart, hard, and 
fragrant. When of sufficient size it is much valued by turners. It is also used for 
veneering. The dry twigs, roots, and berries are used for fumigation. The berries have 
a strong and peculiar flavor. They are much used for flavoring gin, which derives its 
name from them (see Gin). They also enter into several medicinal preparations, being 
stimulant, sudorific, and diuretic. The bark of juniper may be made into ropes, and in 
some parts of the highlands of Scotland the roots are woven into the coarse baskets which 
are used for potatoes, peats, etc.—Oil of juniper is lighter than water; specific gravity, 
0.839. It is limpid and nearly colorless. It is obtained by distilling the unripe fruit, or 
the twigs, with water. The medicinal properties of juniper depend on it; six drops are 
a dose.—SPANISH JUNIPER (J. oxycedrus) grows in arid situations in the countries around 
the Mediterranean sea. Its fruit is about the size of a hazel-nut, and from its fruit and 
wood is procured an essential oil of disagreeable odor, called hwile de cade (q.v.), which 
is used in veterinary practice, particularly as a cure for scab in sheep.— VIRGINIAN J UNL 
PER (J. Virginiana), the Rep CEDAR of North America, is an evergreen tree, often 30 to 
50 ft. high, of conical form, with horizontal branches and very small leaves; a native of 
North America, from lake Champlain to the gulf of Mexico. It grows in sandy or 
rocky places. It is often planted in pleasure-grounds in Europe, and succeeds well in 
Britain. The berries are small and bright blue. The heart-wood is of a beautiful red 
color, and is valued by turners, coopers, etc. It is imported into England for making 
pencils. There are often found on the branches fungous excrescences called cedar apples, 
which have been recommended as a vermifuge.—The BERMUDA; CEDAR (J. Bermudiana) 
is a native of the Bermudas, a lofty tree, with very fragrant reddish-brown wood, which 
is used for furniture, pencil-making, etc., and also for lining cabinets, its flavor prevent- 
ing the attacks of moths and other insects.—The Himalaya mountains produce several 
species of juniper, trees of considerable size, beautiful appearance, and valuable wood. 
The only species of juniper which is a native of Britain is the common juniper, and it is 
found chiefly in the more mountainous parts.—The SWEDISH JUNIPER of our shrubber- 
ies is merely a variety of the common juniper. 
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JUNIUS, Franciscus, 1589-1677; b. Heidelberg; studied the principles of military 
engineering, and for a while was in the army; retiring from his profession in 1609 he 
devoted the remainder of his life to study. He visited England in 1620; was appointed 
librarian to the earl of Arundel, and held that office for thirty years, during which time 
he studied the Teutonic languages. His greatest work was his Glossariwm Gothieum, in 
five languages, the English portion of which has been issued separately as Htymologicum 
Anglicanum,; he also wrote De Pictura Veterwm, with an English translation by himself, 
and published an edition of the Gothic Gospels of Ulfilas, with a commentary. He visited 
Germany, 1650, and died in the house of his nephew, Isaac Vossius, at Leyden, leaving 
his valuable MSS. to the Bodleian library, Oxford. 

JU'NIUS, LuarTeRS or, a famous series of political letters signed ‘‘ Junius,” which 
appeared in a London newspaper, The Public Advertiser, during the last year of the 
administration of the duke of Grafton and the first two years of that of lord North. 
They were 44 in number; besides which are to be reckoned as proceeding from the same 
pen 15 signed Philo-Junius, 62 business-letters (mostly very short) addressed to his pub. 
lisher, Woodfall, and 10 to Wilkes (privately); and in addition, 1138 letters under various 
signatures. The first of the letters of Junius, published Jan. 21, 1769, treats of the 
‘“State of the Nation,” and may be said to strike the key-note of all the subsequent 
correspondence. In it the author singles out several leading members of the ministry, 
and boldly denounces their inefficiency; and the last of the letters, dated Jan. 21, 1772, 
closes somewhat suddenly the long indictment against ministers in the same spirit in 
which it had begun. No sooner did the first Junius appear than the court-party took 
the alarm. An invisible and dreaded censor was evidently moving among them—one 
who, though as yet the days of parliamentary reports were still far off, seemed cognizant 
of all the proceedings of both houses, who not only knew intimately the public career 
of ministers, but was fully informed regarding the follies and the crimes of their private 
character. Sir W. Draper, who entered into controversy with this unknown adversary, 
was in the end overmastered, and reduced to mere humble complaint and confession. 
The duke of Bedford, lord Mansfield, and chief of all, the duke of Grafton, writhed 
beneath his lash—the last of these being more indebted for immortality to the splendid 
sarcasm of Junius than to any measure which it was his fortune to introduce. It can- 
not, however, be denied that the hatreds of Junius, though springing for the most part 
from his detestation of injustice, and his contempt for incapacity, were increased and 
_imbittered by party spirit and personal dislike. The style of these letters, though 
perhaps occasionally somewhat stiff and formal, is of the very highest class. Occasion- 
ally rising to the loftiest eloquence, it is always remarkable for closeness of argument, 
felicity of illustration and allusion, and brilliant epigram. Whoever Junius was, his 
life depended upon his preserving his nom de plume. He had made too many enemies to 
be safe in acknowledging himself. From the day of the publication of his first letter, 
however, conjecture has been busy framing theories of the authorship. Burke, lord 
Shelburn, col. Barré, lord George Sackville, Wilkes, Horne Tooke, Thomas, lord Lyttle- 
ton, among others, were supposed in turn to be Junius; but the general opinion now is 
that sir Philip Francis (q.v.) was the author of these letters. The Franciscan theory is 
supported by a weight of evidence, which, although entirely circumstantial, is sufficient, 
Macaulay thinks, ‘‘ to support a verdict in a civil, nay, in a criminal proceeding.” The 
handwriting of Junius is the handwriting of Francis slightly disguised. Junius, as is 
evident from his letters, knew the forms of the secretary of state’s oflice, was intimately 
acquainted with the business of the war office, attended the house of commons in 1770, 
and took notes of speeches, especially of those of the earl of Chatham; denounced the 
promotion of Mr. Chamier in the war office as unjust to Mr. Hrancis, and was bound by 
some strong tie to the first lord Holland. All these circumstances in the position of 
Junius correspond exactly with the history of Francis. Good authorities, however, hold 
that Francis was not Junius; the Athenwwm (1882) calls the identification ‘‘an absurd 
theory ;” and the Hncy. Britannica (9th ed.) regards the authorship as being as much a 
mystery as ever. See Chabot and Twisleton’s Handwriting of Junius Professionally Investi- 
gated (1871) ; also Junius, by Woodfall (1850) ; and Macaulay’s Hssays (Warren Hastings), 


JUNK, a Chinese vessel, often of large dimensions. It hasa high forecastle and poop, 
and ordinarily three masts. Junks, although clumsy vessels, incapable of much seaman- 
ship or speed, have proved themselves seaworthy on voyages extending even to America 
and Europe. The junk of Japan is considerably superior to that in use in China. 

Junk, in the British navy, is a familiar term for the salt meat supplied to vessels for 
long voyages—the name being probably derived from the fact that it becomes as hard 
and tough as old rope, pieces of which are officially styled junk. 

JUNKER PARTY. See PoLiTicAL PARTIES, GERMAN. 

JUNKER, WILHEIM, African explorer, b. in Moscow, Russia, Apr. 18, 1840; d. at 
St. Petersburg, Feb. 13, 1892. Born of German parents, he was educated at Gottingen, 
and here took the degree of M.D. in 1865. He journeyed first to Iceland in 1869; to Tunis 
1873-4; in 1875-8 was in the equatorial province and on the head waters of the Welle; 
and finally in 1879-86 in the basins of the Welle and the Bahr-el-Shazal. His explora- 
tions were made from motives purely scientific, and his geographical results were re- 
markably complete. In his dealings with the natives he never used weapons. For the 
results of his work consult Petermann’s JMJittheilungen (1879-91). 
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JUNKIN, GEORGE, D.D., LL.D., 1790-1868; b. Penn.; graduated at Jefferson college, 
Penn., and was for many years pastor of churches at Milton and McEwensville, Penn. ; 
was successively president of Lafayette college, Miami university, and Washington 
college, Va. (now Washington and Lee university), which last position he relinquished 
at the beginning of the civil war on account of his union sentiments. His vigor and 
efficiency were shown in his work as founder and first president of Lafayette college 
(q.v.), Supplying the money for salaries and current expenses for nine years. 


JUNKSEYLON’, or SALANG’, an island in the bay of Bengal, lies in lat. 7° 46’ n. and 
long. 98° 18’ e., near the w. coast of the peninsula qf Malacca. It belongs to Siam, and 
trades chiefly with the British settlements of Malacca, Penang, and Singapore. It yields 
large quantities of tin. Pop. 12,000. 

JU'NO anD HERA, the Roman and Greek names of the queen of heaven and 
wife of the supreme divinity. The two conceptions have unfortunately been con- 
founded, and hence their essential dissimilarity has been lost sight of—a dissimilarity, 
it may be remarked, as great as that which existed between the Roman and Greek char- 
acter. We shall endeavor to distinguish between the two conceptions. 

HERA (meaning ‘‘ mistress”), the Greek goddess, was the daughter of Kronos and 
Rhea. She was the sister of Zeus, and afterwards became his wife. Her jealousy is 
proverbial, and was unfortunately too well founded, for Zeus was the reverse of a faith- 
ful husband. In the Homeric poems she appears, on the whole, as an obstinate, quar- 
relsome shrew, whose temper is a source of frequent discord between herself and her 
lord, whom, however, she greatly fears. She is represented as often spitefully favoring 
persons who were the objects of the displeasure of Zeus, and has to be punished for her 
disagreeable ways. Zeus scolds and even beats her; and on one occasion we read of his 
having tied her hands and hung her up in the clouds. JBut she is, nevertheless, a female 
of majestic beauty, the grandest of the Olympian dames. As the only wedded goddess 
in the Greek mythology she naturally presided over marriage and at the birth of chil- 
dren. She rode in a chariot drawn by two horses; and in her famous temple at Mt. 
Eubcea her statue, made of gold and ivory, bore a crown, symbolic of her queenly 
dignity. Her favorite residences were Argos, Sparta, and Mycene; but she had sanc- 
tuaries in many parts of Greece. The Greek artists loved to represent her as a majestic 
woman of middle age, possessing a maternal dignity of mien, with beautiful forehead, 
large eyes, and venerable expression. Homer repeatedly calls her ‘‘the venerable, 
ox-eyed Hera.” 

JUNO (the name is from the same root as Jupiter), the Roman goddess, was the queen 
of heaven, and, under the name of Regina, was worshiped in Italy at an early period. 
She bore the same relation to women that Jupiter did to men. Like the Greek Hera 
she took a special interest in marriage, whence her name of Juga or Jugalis (the yoke- 
maker); but she was also a kind of female providence, protecting the sex from the 
cradle to the grave. Her epithets, Virginalis (the goddess ‘‘of virgins”), and Matrona 
(‘‘of mothers’), indicate this. It is a very significant feature of the Roman character 
that Juno was also believed to be the guardian of the national finances, watching over 
her people like a thrifty mother and housewife. A temple, containing the mint, was 
erected to her on the Capitoline as Juno Moneta (the money-coiner). She was, besides, 
the goddess of chastity, and prostitutes were forbidden to touch her altars. She had a 
multitude of other surnames, which we cannot afford space to enumerate. Her great 
festival was called the matronalia, and was celebrated Mar. 1. Her month (June) was 
considered the most propitious for fruitful marriages; and even yet, after eighteen cen- 
turies of Christianity, this old Roman faith lingers superstitiously in the popular mind. 
See illus., MyTHouoey, vol. X. 

JUNOT, ANDocuE, duke of Abrantés, and marshal of France, was b. Oct. 23, 1771, 
as Bussy-le-Grand, in Cote-d’Or, entered the army as a volunteer in 1792, and distin- 
guished himself in the early wars of the republic. Napoleon’s attention was first drawn 
to him during the siege of Toulon; accom panying Napoleon to Italy as aide-de-camp at the 
battle of Millesimo he so distinguished himself that he was chosen to carry the captured 
colors back to Paris. In 1798 he followed Napoleon to Egypt, was there created gen. of 
brigade, and particularly distinguished himself at Nazareth, where, at the head of 300 
cavalry, he put to flight 10,000 Turks, after a conflict of fourteen hours’ duration. In 
1807 he was appointed to the command of the army of Portugal. His army, after under- 
going dreadful privations, reached Lisbon, and Junot, with the greatest expedition, made 
himself master of all the strong places in the kingdom, and reorganized his army. For 
his brilliant conduct at this time he was created duke of Abrantes, and appointed goy- 
ernor of Portugal; but being defeated by Wellington at Vimieira he concluded a conven- 
tion at Cintra, returned to France, and subsequently served in Germany, Spain, Portugal, 
and Russia. In 1812 he was disgraced by Napoleon for a supposed want of energy, and 
sent to govern Illyria. This along with other causes produced mental derangement. 
He was taken to his father’s house at Montbard, near Dijon, and two hours after his 
arrival precipitated himself from a window (July 22, 1813), and fractured his thigh-bone, 
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Amputation was performed, but Junot frantically tore off the bandages, and died some 
days afterwards. 


JUNOT, Laurr, Duchess of Abrantes, 1784-1838; b. France, of a family named 
Permon ; married Gen, Junotin1800. She was a leader among the beautiful and witty 
women of the court of Napoleon [., her salen being frequented by the most prominent per- 
sonages in political and social life in Paris. After the fall of Napoleon she devoted her- 
self to historical writing, and published successively Mémoires sur Napoléon; Mémoires 
sur la Restauration; and Souvenirs d'une Ambassade en Portugal. Despite the interest 
created by these works their author fell into misfortune, and died in a charitable insti- 
tution in Paris. Her life was notable, however, for the boundless extravagance of her 
habits, and to this fact must be attributed mainly its unfortunate conclusion. 


JUNTA, i. e., an association, the name given in Spain to a body of persons combined 
for any political or civil object. The term was formerly applied more exclusively to 
assemblies of representatives of the people meeting without authority of the sovereign, 
but has been extended to those of the most strictly legal character. 


JUPATI PALM, Raphia tedigera, a palm which grows on rich alluvial, tide-flooded 
lands near the mouth of the Amazon. The stem is seldom more than 6 or 8 ft. high; 
but the leaves are often 50 or 60 ft. long, rise vertically from the summit of the stem, 
and bend out on every side in graceful curves, forming a magnificent plume. The 
leaves are perhaps the largest in the vegetable kingdom; they are pinnate, the leaflets 
about 4 ft. long. The leaf-stalks, which are often 12 or 15 ft. long below the first leaf- 
lets, and 4 or 5 in. in diameter, perfectly straight and cylindrical, are almost like birds’ 
quills in strength and lightness; when dried, of a soft substance, with a thin, hard, 
glossy outer covering. ‘They are used for various purposes, as for laths, window-blinds, 
etc. The interior part is soft enough to be used instead of cork. 


JU'PITER, or JUPPITER, in Roman mythology was the greatest of the gods. The 
name is a modification of Diovis pater, or Diespiter (Diovis or Dies = divum, heaven), i.e., 
the Father of Heaven, or the Heavenly Father. As such, Jupiter had all power over 
the phenomena of the skies; hence his numerous epithets, such as plwvius (the rain- 
giver), tonans (the thunderer), fulminator (the lightning-hurler), serenator (the weather- 
clearer. But he possessed still higher and diviner attributes. The future was spread 
out clearly before his all-seeing eye; the destinies of men were in his hands, and events 
were but the expression of his omnipotent will. But he was not careless of man- 
kind. He revealed himself in a variety of ways to them, and taught men to 
interpret these mystic and symbolic revelations. Wonderful appearances in the sky 
or unwonted circumstances happening on the earth were the media of his communica- 
tions; hence his surname Prodigialis (the sender of prodigies). As the national god of 
the Roman people, he went with them into battle (like the Jehovah of the Hebrews), 
fought for them, procured them victory, and, generally speaking, was their protector at 
home and abroad. This conception of Jupiter is shown in such names as ¢mperator 
(the ruler), v2ctor (the conqueror), stator (the stayer or stander-by). The strong sense of 
morality which marked the old Romans also found its expression in their view of the 
character of the best and greatest (optimus maximus) of their gods. Jupiter was the 
guardian of law, justice, and virtue; oaths and all solemn engagements were made as to 
him (‘‘in the sight of God,” as we say). He had temples erected to him at Rome under 
all his different names; but the principal one was that on the capitol, whence he had 
the title of Capitolinus, and where, with beautiful significance, the statues of des 
(Faithfulness) and Victoria (Victory) were placed beside his own. When consuls or 
other magistrates entered on the duties of their office, or when the army was about to 
open a campaign, or a general returned victorious from war, sacrifices were solemnly 
offered to Jupiter, and his favor invoked. Whenthe Romans began to know the religion 
and literature of Greece, they foolishly sought to identify their own noble, majestic, and 
gravely upright Jupiter with the lustful and immoral Zews of the Greeks. Hence have 
originated much confusion. See Znus. See illus., MyrHouoey, vol. X. 


JUPITER, is far the largest planet in our solar system, having a mass in excess of 
all the other members by nearly three-fifths. Its orbit is about five and a half times as 
far from the sun as that of the earth, or at a mean distance of 475,692,000 m., and its 
eccentricity is considerable, the planet’s greatest and least distances from the solar center 
being 498,639,000 and 452,475,000 m. respectively. The planet’s mean distance from 
the earth, when in opposition, is about 361,000,000 m., and it moves around the sun in 
11 of our years and 314,92, days, so that the interval between its returns to opposition 
has a mean value of 398,867 days, and its orbit is inclined to the ecliptic about 1° 18’ 40.3”. 
The mean diameter is about 85,000 m., with a polar compression of about +, according 
to measurements by Mr. Main, thus exceeding the earth in volume a little over 1233 
times. One of the distinguishing features of the planet is the belts, or stratified change- 
able bands crossing the disk in a generally parallel direction with the plane of the orbit. 
The number of these belts varies, there sometimes being only one, while at times the 
whole disk is covered; but there are usually three prominent bands or zones. Months 
will sometimes pass without any remarkable change in their appearance, when suddenly 
considerable alterations will take place in a few hours. The first observer of these 
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bands was Huygens who published an account of them in 1659, with his discovery of 

milar bands on Mars, and of the rings of Saturn. Cassini afterwards made extended 
observations upon these bands, and also upon matters relating to the planet. There are 
also certain spots observable upon Jupiter’s disk, the first one being discovered by 
Hooke in 1664, and which he observed to travel from e. to w. in the course of two 
hours over a space about equal to half the diameter of the planet. Cassini afterwards, 
at the Paris observatory, assigned a nearly correct rate of motion, by which he was 
enabled to determine very nearly the diurnal rotation of the planet, 9h. 56m. Airy, late 
astronomer royal of England, made an estimate of 9h. 55m. 25s., and Maedler another, 
which is regarded as the most correct, partly because of the number of observations which 
were made a basis of calculation. His estimate is 9h.55m. 26.6s. The observations of 
Cassini, subsequent to 1666, indicated that the spots, besides rotating with the planet, 
have a certain degree of motion on its surface, and the elder Herschel established the 
correctness of these observations. These spots have at times been regarded as being per- 
manent, and the one discovered by Hooke has sometimes been called the ‘‘ old spot ”; 
but they are now regarded as changeable and the effect of cyclonic disturbances in a 
deep atmosphere, or beneath it, and as having somewhat the nature of sun spots; and the 
phenomena of the belts are also thought to be connected with causes resembling those in 
the solar atmosphere, or gaseous envelope. In March, 1885, 9 large, brilliant white spots 
were seen in the equatorial region. These preserved their configuration unchanged for a 
week, and from them the American astronomer, Hough, estimated the diurnal rotation at 
9h. 55m. 37.48. See illus., SuN anp Sonar Systrem, vol. XIV. 

The inclination of Jupiter’s equator to the ecliptic is 3° 5’ 30", which would fix the 
changes of the seasons within narrow limits, were the planet existing under other cir- 
cumstances resembling those of the earth; but as the temperature of Jupiter is above 
redness (how far above is not known), the sun’s rays, at its immense distance—five and a 
half times that of the earth, can hardly be taken as an element of its surface heat. 
Jupiter has five satellites or moons. The first moon has a mass compared to that of the 
planet of .0000173281, and revolves in an orbit having no sensible eccentricity at a mean 
distance of 6.04853 times the planet’s equatorial radius, in 1d. 18h. 28m., earth time. 
The second moon has a mass compared to that of the planet of .0000232355, and revolves 
in asimilarly non-eccentric orbit at a mean distance of 9.62547 times the planet’s equatorial 
radius, in3d. 13h. 14m., earthtime. Thethird moon’s mass is comparatively .0000884972; 
it revolves in an orbit of small but variable eccentricity at a mean distance of 15.35024 
times the planet’s equatorial radius, in 7d. 3h. 43m., earth time. The fourth moon’s mass 
has a comparative value of .0000426591, revolving in an orbit of greater eccentricity than 
the third, at a mean distance of 26.9983591 times the pJanet’s equatorial radius, in 16d. 16h. 
32m., earth time. From the micrometric observations of Struve at the Dorpat observatory, 
the following are the estimated diameters of these satellites. In the order above given, 
first, 2,429 m.; second, 2,180; third, 3,561; and the fourth, 3,046. Their densities must, 
therefore, differ, the second having nearly double the density of the first, and consid- 
erably more thanthat of the third. Indeed, the density of the first satellite is only about 
one-fifth of that of the earth, and less than one-fifth more than water. The 
density of the second is only about two and one-fifth times that of water, but they 
all have a density greater than that of the planet, which is a little less than one-fourth of 
that of the earth. On account of the slight inclination of Jupiter’s equator to the ecliptic, 
and the fact that the planes of the satellites’ orbits vary but little from the plane of the 
equator, all of them except the first (which sometimes escapes), suffer an eclipse at every 
revolution. The mean duration of the eclipses are respectively 24, 2%, 34, and 44 hours. 
The eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites have an interesting reference to the subject of the 
velocity of light, which was first estimated by means of observations on these occultations 
by the Danish astronomer Roemer (q.v). See PLANETS; SOLAR SysTEM. Jupiter’s 
fifth moon was discovered in 1892. 

JUPITER AMMON. See AmMMoN. - 

JUPITER SERA'PIS, Tempe or. The ruins of this temple at Puzzuoli, near Naples, 
afford a remarkable instance of the changes which have taken and are taking place on 
the relative position of the land and water on the earth. Only three of the original 
forty-six pillars exist. They rise out of the water, the pavement of the temple being at 
present submerged; but they bear evidence that they have been at one time submerged 
to half their height, which is 42 ft. The base of the pillars as high as 12 ft. is quite 
smooth; for the next 9 ft. they are penetrated by a boring shell, which is still active in 
the neighboring rocks. The water must have covered this portion of the pillars, and 
while the mollusks were busy, the lower 12 ft. must have been protected from their 
ravages by being buried in mud. The changes of level have been so gradual that the 
pillars have not been moved from their original position. 


JUPON, or Just-Au-Corps, a surcoat. The name jupon is chiefly applied to the short, 
tight form of that military garment in use in the 14th century. 


JU’RA, a range of mountains, of a peculiar limestone formation, known as the Jura 
limestone, extending from the angle formed by the Rhone and the Ain, in a north. 
easterly direction (with a gradually declining elevation), for more than 450 m., to the 
upper part of the course of the Maine. The Rhine, breaking through it between Schaff- 
hausen and Basel, divides it into two parts, the Swiss or French, and the German Jura, 
The loftiest peaks are Reculet de Toiry, Grand Colombier, Credoz, Déle (which com: 
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mands a splendid view of Mont Blanc), and Mont d’Or, ail of which are between 5,000 
and 6,000 ft. in height. The Swiss Jura consists of a number of parallel chains with 
long deep valleys between, and over it roads have been carried with great difficulty; 
but the German Jura is more broken up by cross valleys. 


JURA, one of the Inner Hebrides, lying off the coast of the mainland of Argyle, and 
having the island of Islay on thes.w. It is 27 m. long, and about 5 m. in average 
breadth. A ridge of bleak and rugged mountains traverses the whole length of the 
island, and rises in the Paps of Jura, in the s., to an elevation of 2,566 feet. The w. 
coast is deeply indented by loch Tarbert, which nearly divides the island in two. The 
western shores are savage and rugged; the eastern are pleasing in appearance, present- 
ing green slopes and a belt of plain. At the northern’extremity of Jura, and between it 
and Scarba, is the whirlpool of Corrievrekin (q.v.). About 600 acres are under cultiva- 
tion. Oats, barley, potatoes, and flax are produced; and black cattle are reared for 
export. Pop. 91, 691. 


JURA, a frontier department in the e. of France, is bounded on the s. by the depart- 
ment of Ain, and on the e. by Switzerland. Area, 1928 sq.m. ‘The vine occupies more 
than 4 per cent. of the surface, but the production of wine is less than that of many of 
the other departments. Pop. ’96, 266,143. Of its surface, two-thirds are covered by the 
Jura mountains; the remainder is a low plain about 7 m. wide skirting the western 
border. Chief rivers—the Ain, the Doubs, and the Loue. The soil on the mountains is 
thin and stony, but yields abundant grass, upon which great numbers of. horses and 
cattle are fed from June to Oct.; on the plain the soiiis rich, but wheat covers less than 
one-tenth of the surface. The wines of Arbois, of Poligny, of Etoile,and of Salins, have 
some reputation. The mineral wealth of the department is considerable; the working 
of rock-salt is one of the chief branches of manufacturing industry. Cheese is exten- 
sively made, and there is a good trade in timber. The department is divided into the 
four arrondissements, Lons-le-Saunier, Poligny, Saint-Claude, and Dole. Capital, 
Lons-le-Saunier. 


JURAS'SIC GROUP, the name given by continental geologists to the oolitic series, 
because the chain of the Jura mountains, on the n.w. of Switzerland, is composed of 
these rocks. See OOLITE. 


JURE DIVINO, a phrase BEDOFAS by divine right, and used in reference to the 
authority of civil government or of the Christian ministry, or other office or power. 
Those who hold the jure divino view ot the ministry, claim that bishops are by divine 
right the head of the church, and invested with its government; that they are the suc- 
cessors of the apostles, and, as such, inherit apostolic authority; that through them alone 
as the medium, the Holy Spirit is transmitted to the church. Those prelatists who 
oppose the jure divino view, while they regard the episcopal form of government as in 
accordance with the will of God and preferable to all others, yet find no reason for 
this exclusive claim, and believe that non-episcopal ministrations, though irregular, are 
yet valid. They rest the claims for the ministry not on an unbroken succession, but on 
the basis of the divinely sanctioned institution of a Christian church, for which a minis- 
try is needed and therefore appointed. The question as to the divine right of kings 
and civil magistrates has not now its ancient importance. It seems usual to concede 
theoretically the divine authority of a government actually existing, but to demand 
that, in the long run of events, it shall authenticate its sacred origin and right by justice; 
and a persistent failure in this regard is held to indicate its lapse from divine authority, 
whereupon it is conceived there is in the people a divine right to establish a govern- 
ment which shall be just. 


JURIEU, PreRRE, 1687-1718; b. France; the son of a Protestant minister at Mer, 
and the successor of his father in that office, is chiefly remembered as a bitter and rancor- 
ous controversialist. His zeal, and the self-assertion which marked the expression of his 
views, led him into wordy battles with theologians so prominent as Bayle, Basnage, 
Grotius, and Bossuet, which were conducted with the greatest acrimony on all sides. 
He was a voluminous writer, but his published works are now esteemed as little more 
than curiosities of the period in which he lived. Besides his controversial writings he 
was the author of A Treatise on Devotion; Defense of the Morality of the Reformed 
Church; and A History of the Doctrines and Worship of the Jews. He possessed great 
learning, and filled the positions of professor of theology and the Hebrew language at 
Sedan, and that of professor of theology at Rotterdam, where he died. 


JURIS CONSULT (Latin). A name given to a person who is sufficiently learned in the 
law to be consulted on all points; a jurist; a counsellor. In ancient Rome the masters 
of jurisprudence were appointed juris consultd by the emperor and formed a kind of 
collegium, similar to our Supreme Court. These were privileged to give answers to 
questions submitted to them by the judges, always in writing, and by the highest 
authority, namely, their license. Consequently the opinions of the juris consults 
carried great weight before a tribunal. 


_ JURISDIC’TION, in law, means the authority which a court or judge has to enter- 
tam a particular case and decide it. The general rule is that if a court which has no 
urisdiction to decide a particular case does decide it, the judgment is a mere nullity. 
ny nice questions often arise on the question of jurisdiction, which are too intricate 
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to be here stated. When the objection is taken to the jurisdiction in England it is 
generally called a plea to the jurisdiction. In Scotland it is included among what are 
called preliminary pleas. J. is divided into original, that possessed by a tribunal over 
causes which come primarily before it; appellate, upon causes appealed from a lower 
court; exclusive, possessed by one tribunal only; concurrent, by several tribuuals over 
the same cause; civil, over civil causes; criminal, over criminal causes; assistant, by a 
court of equity to assist a court of law, etc. A court enforces its jurisdiction by acting 
upon the person or property of parties within the limits to which its jurisdiction is con- 
fined. See ConFiict oF Laws. 

JURISPRU DENCE is the science of law, which professes to discuss the principles on 
which legal rights should be protected and enforced; or it may be called the philosophy 
of law. This subject has been less cultivated in England than in continental countries, 
or even in Scotland; for in England the habits of the people and also of their lawyers 
are too practical to admit of spending time in discussing clementary principles which 
are more or less vague and speculative. In its literal sense the term means merely 
knowledge of the law, and seems to have been so used in the Roman law, from which it 
has been borrowed. ‘The word is often used in a popular sense in this country as synony- 
mous With law, and it is also so used in France; but it is also and more correctly used 
in contradistinction to law, as implying the system or supposed methodical scheme 
embracing the principles on which positive law is founded. A distinction is sometimes 
made between general jurisprudence, which investigates the principles common to vari- 
ous systems of positive law, divesting these of their local, partial, and other accidental 
peculiarities; and particular jurisprudence, which confines itself to the particular laws 
of England, or France, or Scotland, as an independent system taken by itself. Juris- 
prudence thus embraces a wide range, as treating of all those duties which are enforced 
between man and man; and yet it may be safely said that lawyers, though dealing with 
the results of the science every day of their lives, seldom give any attention to the 
latent and general principles on which these results are founded. The only writers 
who have devoted their attention to this speculative side of the law in this country are 
Bentham, whose various works abound with these discussions, and Mr. Austin, whose 
Province of Jurisprudence Determined is an acute and masterly work on first principles, 
to whom may be added John Stuart Mill and Mr. H. 8. Maine. 

Jurisprudence, again, is really a part of practical philosophy, co-ordinate with ethics, 
politics, political economy, etc. The term is used in two senses; first, as a body of 
positive law, regulating the relations of individuals and communities, and enforced b 
tribunals; which may be called practical jurisprudence. ‘This includes all law, local, 
national, and international, and the methods and procedure of the tribunals which 
enforce the law. Inits second, but more scientific sense, jurisprudence, which in this 
connection may be called theoretic or speculative jurisprudence, is an inquiry into the 
cause of law, an investigation of the principles which have influenced communities, in 
all times, in the enactment of law. This theoretical jurisprudence is usually defined as 
the science of law; but it is a science which is far from exact, and in which, till recently, 
our knowledge had made but little progress since antiquity. The Institutes define it as 
“‘the knowledge of things human and divine, and the science of the just and the unjust.” 
Part of this definition was borrowed from the Stoics. The second clause of it, which 
makes justice the basis and principle of law, was accepted as a competent definition 
through the middle ages by the continental writers upon the civil law; as also in 
England, where, though the common law had been growing up, the law-writers were men 
familiar with the civil and canon law. Grotius returns to the same theory in his 
division of jurisprudence into divine and human; his human law (jus humanwm) he sub- 
divides into voluntary law and necessary law. Adam Smith made some contributions 
to the study of jurisprudence, and Jeremy Bentham and Austin rendered valuable 
service in the classification of legal rights and remedies. The principle which they 
sought to establish as the basis of law was ‘‘the greatest good of the greatest number.” 
A theory deemed more promising by some has been put forward by sir Henry Maine, 
who has treated the subject in the historical method. From the date we possess in 
regard to early institutions, he concludes that law is a matter of growth, the result of 
the needs of the community in which it originated. There may be truth in each of 
these theories; and probably difficulty would be found in compacting the whole truth 
into any single brief theory. 


JURISPRUDENCE, MEDICAL, the application of medical science to legal cases. Ita 
practice dates to a very early period, particularly among the Jews, Greeks, and Romans, 
the Greek Hippocrates being the highest authority among the latter. It embraces a far 
greater circle of knowledge and more extended research in almost all directions than 
any other branch of human knowledge. The medical expert should not only be well 
grounded in what is strictly termed medical science, but he should have a fair knowl- 
edge of chemistry, to be able to appreciate the bearing of the work of the chemical 
expert upon the case, and he is called upon to decide many questions of mechanics and 
other branches of physics. A fair understanding of the principles of criminal law must 
also be considered proper adjuncts to his strictly medical knowledge. On account of the 
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great extent of the subject. a few names onlywill be mentioned of the most distinguished 
promoters of legal medicine. As a science it is of comparatively modern date, having 
made little systematic progress until several centuries after the completion of the 
Justinian code, or until some knowledge of human physiology had become general in 
the medical profession. The code of Charles V. ordered that in all doubtful cases of 
suspected infanticide, homicide, and other cases of death by violence, there should be 
reference to physicians. Ambroise Paré (1517-90) published a treatise upon tardy 
births, and Fortunatus Fidelis published in 1602 all that was then known in regard to 
medicine in all its branches. About 20 years afterwards Paulus Bacchias began the 
publication of his Medico-Legal Questions, which were completed about 1650. At this 
date medical jurisprudence may first be considered as meriting the name of a science. 
In 1609 Henry IV. of France ordered by a patent the appointment of two surgeons, in 
every town of sufficient importance, to make examinations in medico-legal cases. The 
application of the hydrostatic test of Galen (2d c.) had already been revived by Harvey, 
and was afterwards discussed by Bartholin, Schreyer, Bohn, and others. In 1722 
Valentine published his celebrated Medico-Legal Pandects, and Albertini between 1725 
and 1747 published his great work, entitled System of Medical Jurisprudence, which was 
followed by Tischmeyer’s Jnstitutes of Legal or Forensic Medicine, which was used by 
Haller as the basis of his celebrated lectures. Passing over several names of importance, 
we come to that of Antoine Louis (1723-92), who greatly advanced the science by 
dissertations and opinions given in the courts, afterwards collected under the title 
Causes Oélébres, In the latter part of the18th c. Fodéré published his celebrated 
work on legal medicine and public hygiene, an exhaustive treatise upon the science; 
and about the same time Dr. Parr published in England his Hlements of Medical Juris- 
prudence, which was, however, little more than a compilation from continental author- 
ities, In 1818 Fodéré published a revised edition of his original work, and about the 
same time Orfila published his great work on general toxicology, the most erudite and 
useful which had yet appeared, followed by his Legons de Médecine Légale. Then fol- 
lowed the works of Devergic, Capuron, Esquirol, and Marc, and the establishment of the 
Annales @ Hygiéne publique et de Médecine Légale in 1829. The standard work is now Hamil- 
ton and Godkin’s System of Legal Medicine (N.Y. 1894 foll.). In Germany contemporary la- 
bors of great merit were also performed. The names of more recent authors would fill 
much space. For the trial of legal cases involving the investigation of medical questions 
there isrequired a degree of skill and learning on the part of the lawyer as well as of 
the judge, and of intelligence on the part of the jury, not demanded in ordinary civil 
or criminal cases. Every medical expert has witnessed the mismanagement and loss of 
numbers of cases through want of comprehension on the part, frequently of lawyers, 

and sometimes of judges and juries. If the lawyer have the knowledge of his particu- 
lar case well settled in his mind by a course of careful examination and consultation 
with his medical counsel, and his case be a good one, he will generally be able to make 
it clear to both judge and jury; and alas! if the case be a bad one, he will be likely to 
carry it if the opposing counsel be unable to comprehend it. Upon a consideration of 
the innumerable accidents often involving injuries of an occult nature and occurring 
under an endless variety of circumstances, and of the various kinds of homicides by 
all kinds of weapons and by poison; of injuries from violent assaults not resulting in 
death; and of the variety of cases of mental alienation, it is obvious that the sphere of 
investigation of the medico-legal expert is vast, and that it will often require the joint 
labors of several persons. In cases of homicide a question as to whether a certain 
instrument found near the scene of the tragedy is capable of making the wound found 
upon the body is extremely likely to arise. Or it may be disputed whether the wound 
was the cause of death, it having, perhaps, been made after the death, which had 
resulted from poisoning or drowning or suffocation. Many circumstances, if carefully 
observed, may shift the weight of evidence from one side to another, and the greatest 
caution is required in guiding the search to a sound conclusion. In cases of suspected 
infanticide there is often required the profoundest knowledge of physiology and path- 
ology. A witness may testify to having heard a cry, or to having observed certain signs 
of life; but it may be within the power of a physician to expose the falsity of such tes- 
timony by showing the physical impossibility of its being true, on well-demonstrated 
physiological principles. A proper examination of the lungs, made with due circum- 
spection, precluding the possibility of tampering or of mistake, is competent to decide 
the question in regard to respiration, but the examination may be performed so care- 
lessly as to vitiate the evidence of the expert. There are often circumstances under 
which post-mortem examinations are made which require the most extended observation 
and experimental knowledge. After a body has been buried a few days, a few weeks, 

or a few months, certain changes, termed post-mortem, take place, which have been 
mistakenly ascribed to injuries produced before burial. The utmost care in examination 
is often required in order that the truth shall be maintained. The medical jurist or 
expert is often called upon for an opinion in regard to the probable ultimate result of, 
an injury, such, for instance, as has followed a concussion in a railroad car, or a fall of 
a building. The claimant of damages is producing all the evidence of severe and per: 

manent injury that can possibly be displayed, with how much sincerity it behooves the 
defense in the suit for damages to show. The medical examiners on both sides must be 
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men of the keenest perception and of practical and theoretical knowledge, or injustice 
will be likely to follow, to the unfair advantage of one or the other of the parties. 

Charitable institutions are sometimes investigated upon charges of starvation, cruelty, 
or neglect. Several, or perhaps all, of the children are found in a state of extreme anemia, 
and the evidence is very strong that they have been starved. A plea, however, may be 
put in that from hereditary causes, and previous bad living, their constitutions have been 
so affected that their present bad condition is the result of this, and not of want of food 
in the institution. Moreover, an examination of the premises reveals a bad sanitary 
condition. The. ventilation may be found faulty and not remediable by the party 
accused, or its faults may not have been understood. The soil-pipes may have been 
defective, and currents of foul air have defiled the healthy currents of life. Prolonged 
investigation and unbiased judgment is often required for the decision of such cases. 
Questions concerning the legitimacy of offspring often arise which are so evenly balanced 
by the learning and research which is brought into the legal arena by the medical experts 
that it is sometimes scarcely possible for an unprejudiced person to come to a conclusion; 
but this only shows how great is the importance of precise knowledge. Certain cases of 
legal medicine which come within the province of professed alienists, or those who 
make a special study of mental disease, are more or less of an empirical character, and 
for that reason often require great experience on the part of the expert to enable him to 
pronounce a well-founded opinion. ‘This part of medical jurisprudence may be regarded 
as in its infancy, involving, as it does, cases of temporary mental aberration, of the diag- 
nosis of the various kinds of insanity, and the subject of trance, orsomnambulism. ‘The 
medical expert is often required to be an adept in microscopy, as well as a good chemist, in 
order to be able to make thorough examinations of various kinds of stains which some- 
times form the principal subjects of his investigations. The condition of blood stains, 
brought forward as evidence of guilt, may be such as to lead to the detection of fraud, 
and of the fastening of the evidence of guilt upon a party who had hitherto escaped 
suspicion, or against whom there was no evidence. The blood of certain classes of 
animals can be certainly distinguished from that of others. How far the distinction can 
be made it is unnecessary here to say; but the blood of birds is so different from that of 
man and other mammals that its detection is one of the easy problems of microscopy. 
Blood which has collected in cavities from traumatic extravasation, and that which is 
consequent upon post-mortem change, under certain circumstances is often the cause of 
much discussion. The condition of the heart and of the lungs under the various circum- 
stances in which death by suffocation may take place, often presents problems to the medi- 
eal jurist requiring the greatest circumspection and analytical examination. Authorities 
may sometimes be found to conflict with each other, or by a variation in the statement 
of facts may be made to seem to do so, and therefore the most original and well-educated 
professional attainments are often required to enable judge or jury to reach an intelligent 
conclusion. The differential diagnosis of the various modes of death, the evidence of 
which may have been left upon the body; the evidence afforded by the post-mortem 
condition of various organs, as the brain, the kidneys, the liver, the lungs, the spleen, 
the heart, the stomach, and the intestinal canal; of the eyes, of the nails, and of the 
surface of the body, must be matters familiar to the medical expert or witness. The 
chemist, as a legal expert in cases of poisoning, must be familiar with the various tests 
and methods of examining poisons; but the physician who may be called in the case 
should have as thorough a knowledge as possible of the therapeutic and toxic effects of 
different poisons upon the body, and particularly of the post-mortem appearances 
which they produce. The failure of the chemist may be supplied by the physician, or, 
if there be reason to suspect error in the analysis, scientific pathology may come to the 
aid of justice. 

Dead persons found beneath the surface of water often present difficult problems for 
the medical expert. Was the death caused by drowning? What evidence is offered by 
the condition of the lungs or the stomach? Do they contain water; and if the evidence 
be conclusive that they were drowned, was the case one of homicide or of suicide? Is 
there any wound upon the body which would have caused death had drowning formed 
no part of the cause? It is possible that a homicide may have been committed with 4 
knife or a pistol or other deadly weapon, and if death had taken place before the body 
was thrown into the water the evidences of drowning would have been absent. Was 
death produced by strangulation, and, if so, what other circumstances are there capable 
of connecting some person with the crime? An intelligent professional examination of 
the case will often lead to the detection of the criminal when all the more common 
modes of search will be in vain. Poison may be found in the stomach of the person 
supposed to be drowned, and evidence may be furnished tending to show that the 
poison had been administered with either a homicidal or a suicidal intent. Which- 
ever way this evidence tends, may be strengthened or weakened, or overthrown by the 
extent to which the poison has penetrated to the various organs of the body, taken in con- 
nection with all the circumstances. A very brief sketch of an actual case will serve to 
further illustrate the value of the science of medical jurisprudence. A woman was 
found dead in her bed. A coroner’s jury found that her throat was cut almost from ear 
to ear, severing the principal blood-vessels and the windpipe. An open razor was found 
lying under her right arm. No extensive examination was made; the case appeared to 
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be one of suicide, no doubt seemed to be raised, a verdict was rendered accordingly, 
and the body was buried. Several months after suspicions were entertained by certain 
parties against the husband. The body was exhumed, and another coroner’s jury 
returned a verdict of homicide, charging him with the act. He wasarrested and brought 
to trial. The medical counsel for the prosecution contended that it was a case of suffoca- 
tion and subsequent throat-cutting. Contradictory evidence in regard to the amount of 
blood which had flowed from the wound was given at the trial. The theory of suffoca- 
tion required that there should be but little flow of blood, and several witnesses testified 
that the loss of blood was insignificant. On the other side witnesses testified to the loss 
of considerable quantities of arterial blood. It was contended on one side that the 
wound was such in extent and direction that it could have been done only by a homicide, 
taken in connection with the rather delicate physical condition of the wife. On the 
contrary, the defense contended that the extent and direction of the cut furnished 
evidence of suicide, and, moreover, conclusive evidence against homicide, taken in con- 
nection with other circumstances, such as the relations of the bed to the room. It was 
placed with one side against the wall, and it was contended that it would have been 
impossible for a homicide to make the incision in the neck unless standing at that side 
of the bed. This presupposed too much forethought and deliberation on the part of the 
husband. It was contended by the prosecution that the condition of the lungs, found at 
the second post-mortem inspection, indicated suffocation, or partial suffocation, previous 
to the cutting of the throat; but the examination of one of the lungs found in the body 
at the third post-mortem by experts employed by the defense indicated, as was con- 
tended by them, that there had been no engorgement or passive congestion, but rather 
a want of natural quantity of blood at the time of death. The accused was acquitted. 
If the case had not been defended in the most resolute manner, and the greatest circum- 
spection practiced, it is probable that a contrary verdict would have been rendered. 
See HomicipaL Mantra; INFANTICIDE; INSANITY; LuNAcY; and MURDER. 


JURY (see Jury Trrau). An impartial jury is insured by the practice of the right 
of challenging, and by the method of securing a jury invariably by lot, the choice being 
additionally guarded by the necessity for each juror to swear to his freedom from any 
preconceived opinion as to the case on trial, and that he is in possession of no informa- 
tion regarding it, of a nature to influence his decision. Juries are divided into common, 
grand, special], petit, and struck. A common jury is so entitled to signify that it is 
drawn in the usual manner. A grand jury has for its duty the examination of evidence 
against a suspected person with a view to discover if this be sufficient foundation on 
which to frame an indictment. A petit jury passes finally on all cases that come before 
it. A special jury anda struck jury are obtained by the parties striking from the panel 
such a number as shall leave the number required by law. Juries are in all cases to 
determine from the evidence the facts in dispute in the causes that are brought before 
them. In the matter of law they are supposed to follow the instructions of the court, 
but frequently a mixed question of law and fact is raised which must be submitted to 
and passed upon by a jury. Courts of special session, police magistrates, and justices 
of the peace are qualified to decide causes without the intervention of a jury. The right 
of trial by jury is guaranteed by the constitution in all criminal cases except upon 
impeachment, and in all civil cases where the amount in dispute exceeds the sum of 20 
dollars. Jurors, in this country, are commonly selected by the sheriff or other court- 
officer from among the persons possessing the statutory qualifications. 


JURY TRIAL (Fr. juré, sworn) is a mode of trial in the United States, by which 
a few citizens, selected for the purpose, are constituted the judges of the truth of the 
facts in suits between parties, and compelled to discharge this duty on the sanctity of 
their oath, but in subordination to a higher judge, who has distinct functions of control. 
Various theories have been adopted as to the origin and development of this character- 
istic feature of the administration of justice in Engiand and the U.S. Jury trial does 
not owe its existence to any positive statute, but has grown up insensibly, and has 
become inextricably interwoven with the people’s habits. It was generally supposed, 
until recently, that our Anglo-Saxon ancestors had the credit of having nursed the germ 
of this vigorous plant of liberty; anda cartoon in the new houses of parliament has 
embodied this popular belief. Recent researches have, however, shown that jury trial, 
as now known and practiced, did not exist in those times, though it has been the natural 
development and sequence of other rudimentary forms of trial then prevailing. Indeed, 
the germ of jury trial is found in human nature itself, and in some phase or other is 
detected in almost every form of civilization, the essence of it being a reference of dis- 
puted facts to the impartial judgment of a few men of average understanding and of 
nearly the same station in life as the litigants. Im ancient Rome a criminal trial was 
conducted before a presiding judge and a body of judices, taken from a particular class, 
whose duty it was to determine the fact of the guilt or innocence of the accused; but 
they could exercise the prerogative of mercy, which does not belong to the modern jury. 
The result of the forms of trial usual with the Anglo-Saxons has been summed up by 
Mr. Forsyth in his History of Jury Trial, and he states these conclusions: Courts were 
presided over by a reeve, who had no voice in the decision, and the number of persons 
who sat was usually twelve. The assertions of parties were admitted as conclusive, 
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when supported by the oaths of a certain number of compurgators. The testimony of 
the neighborhood was appealed to for the purpose of deciding matters of general con- 
cern. Sworn witnesses were appointed in each district, whose duty it was to attest all 
bargains and transactions, in order that they might be ready to give evidence in case of 
dispute. Every care was taken that all dealings between man and man should be as 
open and public as possible. It was by a gradual process of improvement that the pre- 
cise functions of the jury were defined, and it would be beyond our limits to discuss the 
details of this progress. It will suffice to describe the institution of jury trial as it now 
exists, and has for centuries existed with little alteration. 

In criminal cases in England and Ireland there are two or three kinds of juries in 
requisition. In all cases of sudden death, homicide, or murder, the coroner of the dis- 
trict summons a jury of 12 men, who inquire into the circumstances of the death, an& 
if it appear that such death was caused by the criminal misconduct of any person, the 
jury may find that such person was guilty of murder. This inquisition, or finding, is 
sufficient, without any other process, to put the alleged criminal on his trial by the petit 
jury; but one may proceed also against the prisoner in the ordinary manner. In most 
criminal cases, the grand jury is the medium of accusation. They perform the duty of 
public accusers; they do not try a prisoner, but the indictments are in the first instance 
submitted to their consideration, for the purpose of seeing whether there is enough of 
doubt and suspicion to make it necessary to put the accused on his trial. Accordingly, 
in every county and borough of England where sessions of the peace or assizes are held for 
criminal trials, a jury of not less than 12, nor more than 23 men, are summoned to see 
that there is some foundation for each indictment. The judge first charges them—that is, 
gives them general directions as to particular crimes, and they hear witnesses for the 
prosecution only and ez parte, finding a true bill, or ignoring the bill, according as they 
think there is or is not a case worthy of trial against the prisoner. See GRAND JURY. 
The chief duty, however, as to the trying of prisoners is discharged by the petit jury, 
which consists of 12 men, who are sworn to try the cause between the crown, as prose- 
cutor, and the prisoner. Previous to this trial, the prisoner is not, as a matter of course, 
entitled, except in cases of treason, to a copy of the indictment, though in many cases 
he can indirectly obtain a copy, or at least is generally made acquainted with the par- 
ticulars of the charge against him. Nor is the prisoner entitled, except in cases of trea- 
son, to have a list of the witnesses who are to be brought against him. The first thing 
is to arraign the prisoner at the bar, and ask him if he pleads guilty or not guilty. If he 
do not plead guilty, he is then put on his trial. He is not entitled to demand from the 
court to have a counsel to defend him, though practically there is little difficulty in pro- 
curing one. The jury are then sworn. The number of jurors is 12, but a much larger 
number are summoned, and the prisoner is entitled to challenge those of the jury who, 
he has good cause to believe, will be hostile to him. He can challenge a certain number 
of these without giving any reason; but when he exceeds such number, he must state 
some valid reason. The prisoner is not, however, entitled beforehand, except in cases 
of treason, to have a list of jurors supplied to him. At the trial the prosecuting counsel 
begins, and makes a speech to the jury commenting on the case. He then calls his wit- 
nesses; and it may be observed that it is a public duty for witnesses to attend, and they 
can be compelled, subject to fine and imprisonment, to attend and beexamined. Each 
witness is first examined by the prosecuting counsel, then cross-examined by the prisoner 
or his counsel, and then re-examined by the prosecuting counsel. A witness testifies on 
his oath, and if he speaks falsely may be prosecuted for perjury. After the prosecu- 
tor’s case is closed the prisoner or his counsel addresses the jury, and if he has any 
witnesses, calls them, and they are examined, cross-examined, and re-examined in like 
manner. If the prisoner calls witnesses the prosecuting counsel has the right of making 
a speech in reply; and even where the prisoner calls no witnesses, the prosecutor can 
frequently insist on replying, and thus having the last word. The judge then sums up 
the evidence by going over it in detail, explaining any points of law that may arise; but 
he carefully informs the jurv that it is for them exclusively to say whether, upon the 
evidence as laid before them, they think the prisoner was guilty or not guilty. The 
jury must be unanimous in their finding. If they have a difficulty in agreeing they are 
locked up a reasonable time, which means generally about 6 hours—though no definite 
limit is fixed—without food, till they agree. If, after this reasonable time has elapsed, 
they are unable to agree, they are discharged without a verdict. The consequence is 
that a new jury are summoned, when the same process is repeated. If they find the 
prisoner guilty it is for the judge exclusively to pronounce the appropriate sentence, 
and some discretion is allowed to the judge on that point. But neither the judge nor 
the jury can pardon the prisoner; it is for the crown alone to do so, and practically 
the propriety of doirg so is left to the home secretary, whose duty it is, if any applica- 
tion, reasonably supported by evidence, is made to the crown, to inquire into it, which 
he does by examining the matter and consulting the judge. The settled rule is that no 
new trial can be had in criminal cases, even though some error may have been made by 
the judge or jury. The only mode of obtaining redress is by petitioning the crown to 
pardon the prisoner, or commute the sentence, as the case may be; and the home secre- 
tary advises the crown as above. 

In civil cases the established practice in England and Ireland is for most questions 
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of disputed fact which are material to the case to be referred to the decision of a jury. 
It is the only regular mode of solving the dispute which the law provides. ‘The necessity 
of a jury trial is arrived at after the parties have, by their mutual pleadings, come to an 
issue—i.e., one party distinctly asserts some fact which the other as distinctly denies, the 
fact being material to the cause. A jury is then summoned, and the rule is, that all 
causes of action are tried in the county in which the dispute arose. The jury consists 
of 12 persons. Juries are either common juries or special juries; the former act com- 
pulsorily, but are not paid for their loss of time; the latter also act compulsorily, but 
they are selected on the ground of their supposed superior intelligence, and they are paid 
a small sum for their services. In most cases, the plaintiff’s counsel begins, and makes 
speech to the jury; then calls his witnesses, who are examined, cross-examined, and 
re-examined on oath; after which, if the defendant’s counsel do not intend to call wit- 
_ nesses, the plaintiff's counsel sums up his case, and makes a second speech; but if the 
'defendant’s counsel calls witnesses, then he first makes a speech to the jury, next calls 
his witnesses, and lastly sums up his case in a second speech to the jury, after which 
the plaintiff’s counsel replies; so that it depends on whether the defendant’s counsel calls 
witnesses, whether or not he has the last word with the jury. The judge then sums up 
the evidence, and the jury must be unanimous in their verdict. If they do not agree 
after being shut up a reasonable time, they are discharged, as in criminal cases, and a 
new jury may be summoned. If there was any mistake of the judge, or any mistake 
and misconduct of the jury, the losing party may, in many cases, obtain leave to have a 
new trial, which is conducted in the same way before other jurors. 

In both criminal and civil cases the functions of the judge and the jury are distinct. 
The judge has no right to decide the fact, nor the jury to decide the law; but in some 
cases, the jury cannot be prevented from practically deciding both. Thus, in the case 
of libel, it was at one time attempted by judges to confine juries to the decision of an 
unimportant fact; and the practice of lord Mansfield in so restricting the functions of 
juries was attacked by Junius and others, till finally Mr. Fox’s act was passed, which 
restored the powers of juries in those cases, and made them practically judges of the 
law also. In other cases, however, the separation of the functions of judge and jury 
requires very nice discrimination, and none but experienced lawyers and judges can 
readily recognize these technicalities. In practice, there can be no doubt that juries can 
with difficulty be controlled in their decisions on all questions affecting personal and 
political wrongs; and it is especially to their control over the issues of the latter class of 
cases, often most judiciously exercised, that the great authority and permanent influence 
of juries are to be traced. One great advantage of jury trial, over and above the essen- 
tial fairness of the principle on which it is founded, is the experience and knowledge, as 
well as the love of fair-play, which are thereby acquired by the people who take part in 
it. On the other hand, it is often complained that in a great majority of cases, whether 
caused by qualifications of jurors being too low, and the essential obtuseness of unedu- 
cated minds, or the capricious and wayward humors which sway them, the result is 
little else than a lottery, and even indirect bribery is frequently suspected to operate in 
some of the cases, especially those which unscrupulous attorneys conduct. Probably 
the chief reason why jury trial has so long stood, and still stands, so high in public favor 
is, that notwithstanding all its glaring and familiar defects, no other machinery has ever 
been devised which is not open to similar or greater strictures. 

In criminal trials in Scotland prisoners have the advantage of being by law entitled, 
before the day of trial, to have a copy of the indictment, also a list of the witnesses to 
be brought forward against them, and likewise a list of the jurors, of whom forty-five 
are summoned. As regards the order of procedure at a criminal trial, a different prac- 
tice prevails: the evidence is first given on both sides, and then the prosecutor’s counsel 
addresses the jury, after whom the prisoner’s counsel addresses the jury; so that in all 
cases the prisoner has the last word, and he always knows the whole of the prosecutor’s 
case before he requires to open his own. The judge then sums up the case, as in Eng- 
land. From the forty-five jurors, fifteen are drawn by lot; these constitute the jury, 
and the verdict of a majority suffices. There is also a verdict of ‘‘not proven” allowed 
to be given, and which is often preferred by the jury in cases where there is little moral 
doubt, though the legal evidence is insufficient. In England such a verdict is equiva- 
lent to, and treated as, a verdict of ‘‘not guilty;” and it is so far final in Scotland that 
the prisoner cannot a second time be put on his trial. The expediency of such a verdict 
has been objected to, as fixing a stigma on the accused person; but the answer has been 
made that it is most in conformity with the true result of the inquiry. In Scotland 
new trials are not allowed in criminal cases; and in case of pardons, the home secretary 
acts in the same way as he does in England. 

As regards trial by jury in civil cases in Scotland the practice was introduced by a 
statute in 1815, which imported most of the forms then existing in the English practice. 
As in England, the jury in civil cases consists of 12 persons. Unanimity is not now 
essential. By a recent statute, 22 and 23 Vict. c. 7, if after being kept 3 hours in 
deliberation, nine or more of the jury agree on a verdict, such verdict is to be taken as 
that of the jury; and if, after being inclosed nine hours, the jury, or nine of them, can- 
not agree, the judge is entitled to discharge them, and generally does so. Moreover, 
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the judge may allow the jury refreshment after they are locked up to deliberate. These 
latter modifications on the rigid rule have not been yet adopted in England. ey 

A jury de medietate lingue is a jury half composed of foreigners, and it is a privilege 
which may be demanded by foreigners, when indicted in England for felony or mis- 
demeanor, if so many foreigners are found in the place. See Sprcrau JURY. 


JURYMAST, atemporary spar used to replace a mast which has been lost from any 
cause, and so to enable the vessel to reach some port for more permanent repair. 


JUS CIVILA. See Law, Crviu oR Roman. 


JUS DEVOLU’TUM, a phrase formerly used in Scotch ecclesiastical law to denote the 
right which devolved on the presbytery to present or appoint a minister to a vacant 
benefice, if the patron did not within six months present a properly qualified person. 


JUS GENTIUM, is the law of nations, distinguished as jus gentium privatum 
and jus gentium publicum, the former taking cognizance of difference between the laws 
of different nations as to the same subjects; and the latter of the public relations of 
different nations with each other. For fuller treatment of this subject, see INTER- 
NATIONAL Law. 


JUSHPORE’ a protected state of Chutia Nagpur, Bengal, India, is entirely surrounded 
by British territory. It covers 1963 sq. m., with about 90,000 inhabitants. Its chief 
place isa town of the same name. The country, a table-land, is much overrun with 
jungle, the cleared ground producing grain chiefly, rice, and oil, and the uncleared por- 
tions abounding in wild silk. 

JUS MARI'TI, a phrase used in Roman law, and adopted in the Scotch law to denote 
the legal right accruing to a husband gua husband over his wife’s property. See Hus- 
BAND AND WIFE. 


JUS RELIC'TA, in Scotch law, is the right of a widow to a share in the movable or 
personal property of her deceased husband. This is a vested or absolute right, and 
cannot be defeated by the husband’s will; and hence the movable estate of the married 
parties is often called in Scotch law the goods in communion, because, on the death of 
the husband, there is a division of such goods between the widow, the children, and 
next of kin of the deceased. If the husband has left children, then the goods in com- 
munion are divided into three equal parts, one of which belongs to the widow. If, on 
the other hand, there are no surviving children or grandchildren, then the goods are 
divided into two equal shares, one of which belongs to the widow. When the husband 
dies insolvent, the wife cannot claim her jus relicte in preference to the creditors. 
Though the widow has this right to her jus relicte at common law, yet, if she entered 
into an antenuptial contract of marriage, by which she accepted an equivalent pro- 
vision, her right may be defeated, provided the contract expressly stated the one to be 
in substitution for the other. In England there is no such absolute right of a widow 
to a share of a husband’s goods, unless he died inestate, in which case, but in which 
only, she gets a similar share of the personal estate by virtue of the statute of distribu- 
tions. See HusBAND AND WIFE; SUCCESSION. 


JUS REPRESENTATIO'NIS, a phrase adopted by the Scotch from the Roman law, to 
denote that inheritable succession, and also to a limited extent in movable succession, 
when one or more of the children of a deceased person have predeceased, the children 
of such predeceasing children represent their parent, and take his*or*her share, Thus, 
if A die, and one of his children, B, had predeceased A, leaving chillren C, D, E, F, 
then C, D, E, F collectively take the share of A’s property which would have come to 
Bif B had survived A. 


JUSSIEU, Dz, the name of a family which, for more than a century and a half has 
numbered among its members some of the first botanists of the age. —ANTOINE DE JUS- 
8IEU, who was born at Lyons in 1686, and died at Paris in 1758, was professor at the 
Jardin du Roi, and the author of various works on botany; amongst others, an Appen- 
diz to Tournefort (Lyons, 1719). He made several voyages and journeys to foreign coun- 
tries for the purpose of collecting plants, on which occasions he was accompanied by 
his younger brother, Bernard, who co-operated with him in all his investigations, and 
acted as his assistant.—BERNARD DE JUSSIEU, who was born at Lyons in 1699, and died 
in Paris in 1777, contented himself through life in assisting his brother and nephew,, 
without seeking renown by the publication of his own important observations. Having 
been named superintendent of the gardens at the Petit-Trianon in 1759, he arranged 
the plants in accordance with a natural system substantially the same as that which his 
nephew and pupil, Laurent De Jussieu, subsequently elaborated in a more perfect 
manner. As Bernard refused to make publicly known the principles on which his 
mode of arrangement was based, the glory of his labors devolved upon Laurent, who 
alone possessed the key to this botanical enigma.—LAURENT DE JUSSIEU, who was born 
at Lyons in 1748, and died at Paris in 1836, was worthy the rich heritage left to him by 
his learned and disinterested relatives. At the age of 17 he began his botanical studies 
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under his uncle Bernard, and four years later was nominated demonstrator and assist- 
ant to Lemonnier, the professor of botany in the Jardin du Roi. Heat once began to 
reform the arrangement of the gardens and collections of plants under his charge, and 
to apply to them his own and his uncle’s ideas in regard to the natural method. 
For 30 years he continued to develop his novel views; and when his Genera Plantarum, 
which he began in 1778, was finally completed in 1789, the natural system was finally 
established as the true basis of botany (see Borany). In 1793 Jussieu became professor 
of botany in the newly-organized Jardin des Plantes, where he continued to teach till 
1826, when blindness compelled him to resign his chair to his son Adrien. During his 
tenure of office he founded the library of the museum, which is one of the best in 
Europe. His papers in the Annales du Museum (from 1804-20), and his articles in 
the Dictionnaire des Sciences Natwrelles rank among the most valuable contributions 
to the literature of botany, and embody all the results of his own investigations.— 
ADRIEN DE JUSSIEU, his son, was born at Paris, Dec. 23, 1797, and died in the same 
city, June 29, 1853. From his earliest years he showed himself a worthy representative 
of the reputation of his family. Asa youth, he carried off the first prize in the Con- 
cours, or annual competition among all the collegiate schools of Paris; and on taking 
the degree of M.D. in 1824, he presented as his thesis a memoir on the family of the 
Euphorbiacee, which attracted the attention of all botanists. His subsequent papers on 
the Rutaceew, Meliacew, and Malpighiacce, fully realized the expectations that had been 
entertained of him. His embryo of the Monocotyledons is a work of great merit, and 
was to have been followed by a series of papers on similar subjects, when ill health 
compelled him to relinquish this project. He was also prevented by the same cause 
from extending his Cowrs Hlémentaire de Botanique (1848) into a complete and: general 
treatise. In 1831 he was elected a member of the academy, and, shortly before his 
death, was nominated to the presidency of that body. Jussieu contributed many 
valuable papers to the Annales du Musewm, the Comptes Rendus, and the Dictionnaire 
Universel d’ Histoire Naturelle; but the services which he rendered to science were not 
due only to his writings, for his influence as a lecturer was of even higher importance, 
and has been manifested by the number of able botanists of all nations who have owed 
their training to him. 


JUSSIEU, LAURENT PIERRE Db, b. France, 1792; nephew of Antoine; was a writer 
of educational books and works of fiction, whose writings were popular and passed 
through many editions; and for one of which, G/uvres Posthumes de Simon de Nantua, 
he received the Monthyon prize. From 1839-42 he was a member of the chamber of 
deputies. He d. 1866. 


JUSTE MILIEU, a French term, signifying the just mean, or, according to the com- 
mon expression, the golden mean. Aiter the revolution of 1880 this term acquired a 
political signification, and came into very frequent use, because of the declaration of 
the organs of Louis Philippe that the juste milieu was the only principle of govern- 
ment which could secure the welfare of France. 


JUSTE, THEODORE, b. Brussels, 1818; a writer of considerable note. He was secre: 
tary to the board of education in Belgium, and did very much to promote liberal views 
upon the subject of instruction. His principal publications are: Histoire Hlementaire et 
populaire dela Belgique; Histoire de la revolution Belge de 1790; Précis del’ histoire des moy- 
en Ages; Les Pays Bays sous Philippe; Charles Quint et Margaret d’ Autriche; Les Pays 
Bas au XViéeme Siecle; La Soulévement de la Hollande en 1818, et la foundation du Roy- 
aume des Bays Bas; and Notes historiques et biographiques. He died 1888. 


JUSTICE, one of the cardinal virtues of the ancients, and the name fora principal 
department of social and moral duty in all ages. Practically, justice is considered to be 
clear and definite; but theoretically, there have been great disputes as to its ultimate 
analysis and the source of its binding quality. It has been maintained very generally 
that both the perception of what is just and unjust, and the powerful sentiment in favor 
of the one, and in opposition to the other, are instincts of our nature, or make a part of 
that comprehensive instinct termed conscience, or the moral sense. On the other hand, 
it has been held that utility, in other words, the general interests of mankind at large, 
is what determines justice, and that the sentiment enforcing it grows out of a regard to\ 
those interests. . 

The supposed instinctive origin of the sense of justice is encumbered with all the 
objections that attend the hypothesis of innate notions generally, so powerfully set forth 
by Locke in his Hssay on the Understanding (see Erutcs). But neither is the other view 
free from serious difficulties, of which the greatest is the universally felt contrast 
between the just and the expedient, or the simply useful. We are frequently called upon 
to sacrifice expediency to justice, which would seem to imply an obligation higher than 
the interests of mankind. Mat justitia ruat celum—‘‘ Let justice be done, although the 
universe should collapse.” Whence arises this paramount obligation? 

__ if we inquire into the nature of justice by examining the particulars coming under 
it, we find such instances as the following: It is unjust to deprive a man of his personal 
liberty, his property, or any other thing belonging to him by law; justice, therefore, 
requires us to respect each one’s equal rights. Sometimes, however, we call the law 
itself unjust, in which case we sympathize even with disobedience to it. It is then sup. 
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posed that there is some higher law that should have preference—as, for example, the 
moral law. Thus, it is conceived by most men at the present day to be unjust to hold 
our fellow-creatures in slavery. Again, it is considered unjust to break faith with any 
one; in other words, promises and engagements must be fulfilled in order to do justice. 
It is unjust to show partiality in cases where all are equally entitled to favors. Jmpar. 
tiality in public tribunals is of the very essence of justice. Nearly the same idea is 
expressed by the notion of equality. In all these cases there are some definite individuals 
—one or more—that are considered to be possessed of a right, and to be wronged if that 
right is not fulfilled. Herein lies the difference between justice and benevolence or gen- 
erosity, this last being the mere overflowing of our disinterested fellow-feeling, which 
no one can claim as a right, and for whose neglect we are not punished. 

These particulars, which are among the most marked instances of the property in 
question, do not suggest any qualities present in all just actions, and absent in the oppo- 
site, excepting the existence of a so-called right on the part of somebody, and also the 
sentiment which demands the punishment of those that violate those rights. Weare no 
nearer the solution of the original question, which is, why should these rights be either 
determined or enforced on any other ground than expediency, or the well-being of man- 
kind? It is admitted on all hands that the just and the expedient concur in the long 
run, but yet people demur to making expediency the test of justice. Probably there is 
something peculiar in the application of the term ‘‘expediency,” which is the cause of 
the apparent paradox whereby the two qualities are made the same, and yet not the same. 

This is really the case. Of the social regulations that affect the well-being of man- 
kind, there are two widely different classes. In the first place, there are the interests of 
SECURITY, or those requisites without which human society could not be maintained. 
Respect for liberty, life, and property, and the performance of engagements, are essen- 
tial to the very existence of human beings in society: if these cannot be enforced, if 
offenders in these points were to escape with impunity, disorganization and ruin would 
be the inevitable consequences. ‘The strength of the sentiment that injustice calls forth 
is therefore not a matter of surprise; evistence is at stake, and whatever be the force of 
our impulse of self-preservation, and our desire of the preservation of our fellow-beings, 
the same will be the measure of our repugnance to the acts that endanger both the one 
and the other. Compare these interests with another class of things; also for the good 
of society, as, for example, the promotion of trade, manufactures, or science, all which 
are very advantageous to mankind, but not absolutely essential to our existence. They 
at most express the difference between two grades of happiness, not the difference 
between existence and annihilation. The contrast between the just and the expedient 
may now be apparent; both relate to the welfare of mankind; but the one is concerned 
with being, the other with well-being, to use a favorite distinction of Oliver Cromwell’s. 
The one is so immeasurably superior in point of urgency to the other, as to account for 
the very different degrees of our attachment to the two interests. The superior claims 
of justice to generosity flow from the same considerations; in fact, the argument is an 
identical one. We can live without generosity, or with some very small share of it; a 
thoroughly selfish community, if not also very short-sighted as well, might exist; but a 
community where justice was nowhere observed, could not exist. Still, the grounds of 
justice are and can be no other than general utility. ‘‘If,” says Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
‘that expression does not seem to convey a sufficient feeling of the strength of the obli- 
gation, nor to account for the peculiar energy of the sentiment, it is because of the extra- 
ordinarily important and impressive kind of utility which is concerned. The interest 
involved is that of security, to every one’s feelings, the most vital of all interests. All 
other earthly benefits are needed by one person, not needed by another; and many of 
them can, if necessary, be cheerfully foregone, or replaced by something else; but secu- 
rity no human being can possibly do without; on it we depend for all our immunity 
from evil, and for the whole value of all, every good beyond the passing moment, since 
nothing but the gratification of the instant could be of any worth to us, if we could be 
deprived of everything the next instant by whoever was momentarily stronger than our- 
selves. Now, this most indispensable of all necessaries, after physical nutriment, can- 
not be had unless the machinery for providing it is kept unintermittedly in active play. 
Our notion, therefore, of the claim we have on our fellow-creatures to join in making 
safe for us the very groundwork of our existence, gathers feelings around it so much 
more intense than those concerned in any of the more common cases of utility, that the 
difference in degree becomes a real difference in kind. The claim assumes that charac- 
ter of absoluteness, that apparent infinity, and incommensurability with all other con- 
siderations, which constitute the distinction between right and wrong, and that of ordinary 
expediency and inexpediency. The feelings concerned are so powerfnl, and we count 
so positively on finding a responsive feeling in others (all being alike interested), that 
ought and should grow into must, and recognized indispensability becomes a moral neces: 
sity, analogous to physical, and often not inferior to it in binding force.”—On Utilita- 
reanism.” 

If there were such a thing as intuitive, eternal, and immutable justice, independent 
of all the concerns of this world, and paramount over the highest interests of mankind, 
it ought to be something clear and unambiguous, the same in all ages and nations, being 
revealed to the human mind without any reference to men’s outward circumstances. 
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But, not to repeat the arguments that refute this notion as respects morality in general 
(see Eruics), it may easily be seen that as to justice in particular there is a very great 
disagreement among mankind in everything except the first essentials of social security 
—namely, the respect for legal rights, the keeping faith, and the like. These things men 
in all ages have recognized as a part of justice; but in the things less essential to the 
common safety of mankind, where notions of just and unjust are still admitted and 
pleaded, there is anything but unanimity of opinion; nay, what is considered just in 
one country and time, is considered unjust in other countries or other times. Primo- 
geniture is one example; slavery is another. 

JUSTICE, Lorp CHIEF, the title given in England to the chief judge of the queen’s 
bench division of the high court of justice ; formerly given also to the chief judge of the 
common pleas. He of the queen’s bench was, however, always lord chief-justice of 
England ; and on him were conferred, in 1881, the powers of the lord chief-justice of 
common pleas, that division of the court being abolished. 

JUSTICE-CLERK, Lorn, a high judicial officer in Scotland, being the second highe 
judge in point of rank, and in the absence of the lord justice-general, the presiding 
judge of the court of justiciary. His usual duty is to sit as chief of one of the divisions 
of the inner house called the second division of the court of session (q.v.). The office 
in its origin was, as its name imports, of a more humble character. 


JUSTICE-GENERAL, Lorp, the highest judge in Scotland, also called the lord presi- 
dent of the court of session. Formerly the oftice of justice-general was a sinecure, and 
not a judicial office, but the title is now, since 1831, associated with that of the lord 
president. 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE, in England, is a person appointed by commission of the 
crown, or by act of parliament or charter, to exercise certain judicial authority in a 
county or borough. ‘The person who practically appoints to the office is the lord chan- 
cellor, who in his discretion may include in the commission certain persons who must 
have an estate of £100 a year, clear of all rents and charges; or if he has no estate in pos- 
session, but is entitled to the reversion thereof, if it be of the rent of £300 a year. All 
persons having the above qualification may be appointed justices of the peace; but 
practicing attorneys or solicitors are not eligible for counties in which they practice. 
The office of justice of the peace is entirely gratuitous, for they receive neither salary 
nor fees, and hence the justices are often called the ‘‘ great unpaid.” But in modern 
practice it has been found necessary to deviate from this rule, and to appoint in all the 
cities and many large towns certain paid justices called stipendiary magistrates at a fixed 
salary, who discharge the duties of justices, which are necessarily onerous and impor- 
tant. In the city of London and certain other places the mayor and certain corporators 
are constituted by charter justices of the peace by virtue of their office. 

The institution of justices of the peace is very ancient. Previous to 1827 there were 
conservators of the peace in every county chosen by the freeholders out of the principal 
men of the county to preform similar duties, but by a statute of Edward III., a change 
took place in the practice, and ever since the election of justices has been taken from 
the people, and exercised by the crown. At first, however, they were still called merely 
conservators or keepers of the peace and were not dignified with their present title. 
Gradually, the office grew more and more important, in consequence of many statutes 
adding to their duties and jurisdiction, until, in the thirtieth year of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, the form of commission was revised, and was settled nearly in the form which is 
now used. The commission is in the name of the sovereign, ad‘tressedi to certain per- 
sons by name, and directing them “ to keep our peace in our county of ——, and to keep 
all ordinances and statutes for the good of the peace, and for the good rule and govern- 
ment of the people, and to chastise and punish all persong that offend against the said 
ordinances.”’ The commission then assigns them to inquire ‘‘ by the oath of good and law- 
ful men of all manner of felonies, poisonings, enchantments, sorceries, arts, magic, tres- 
passes, forestallings, regratings, engrossings, and extortions whatsoever, and of all crimes 
and offenses,” etc. Formerly it was usual to select the most eminent to be of the quorum, 
a name derived from the first word of the clause quorum aliquem vestrum A, B, C, D, 
etc., unum esse volumus, and one of these must always be present. 

Although the institution of justices of the peace, like many of our institutions 
is derived from England, the method employed for their creation differs in the United 
States from that adopted in the former country, and also differs in different states. In 
some instances they are appointed by the executive, in others elected by the people. 
Their powers and duties also vary in the different states, but in most they have juris- 
diction in minor cases, either civil or criminal. The extent and nature of their powers 
are usually defined by statute. The distinctive value of this class of magistrates is 
found in their power to prevent breaches of the peace, and to examine persons charged 
with the commission of crime or misdemeanor and hold to bail to answer in the upper 
court, or in default of bail to commit them to jail. In this latter particular their func- 
tions are somewhat analogous to those of a grand jury. 


JUSTICES, Lorps. From the times of the Norman and Plantagenet kings it has been 
the occasional practice in England for the sovereign to appoint one or more persons 
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called lords justices to act as his substitutes in the supreme government during his 
absence from the kingdom. Subsequent to the revolution these appointments have 
been made by letters-patent under the great seal, and the authority of parliament has 
sometimes been required in confirmation of their powers. On five occasions such 
appointment was made by William III. when going abroad, though while his queen was 
alive he delegated his authority to her during his absence. The statute 12 and 13 Will. 
III., settling the succession on the house of Hanover, provided ‘‘ that no person who 
shall hereafter come to the crown shall go out of the dominions of England, Scotland, or 
Ireland, without consent of parliament;” but this clause was repealed by 1 Geo. I. c. 2, 
and the first sovereign of the house of Hanover, during fiveof his absences in Germany, 
made an appointment of lords justices. George IV., on his visit to Hanover, delegated 
his authority to 19 guardians, of whom the duke of York, heir-presumptive, was one. 
On none of the absences of her present majesty from her kingdom has there been any 
delegation of the royal authority; and on one of these occasions, lord chancellor Lynd- 
hurst stated in the house of lords that the Jaw officers regarded it unnecessary in point 
of law to appoint lords justices, in which opinion he concurred. In case of the sover- 
eign’s minority, a regency has generally been resorted to. The powers of lords justices 
have been usually limited in the matter of pardoning and reprieving criminals, summons 
or prorogation of parliament, the disposal of public moneys in the treasury, and of 
church preferment in the gift of the crown. The lords justices appointed under the 
commissions of 1719 and 1729 could continue the existing parliament by short proroga- 
tions, till otherwise directed under the royal sign-manual—the other acts here specified 
could not be exercised without the special signification of the royal pleasure, except when 
necessary for the public service. The power to create peers has only once been dele- 
gated, by Charles I. in 1644; and lord Herbert, afterwards earl of Glamorgan, in whose 
favor the right was exercised, was, after the restoration, compelled to resign by the 
house of lords. 

Lords justices have sometimes been appointed to carry on the government of Ire- 
land in place of a viceroy; in modern times, this has only been done during occasional 
absences of the lord-lieutenant, 


JUSTICES’ CLERK, an officer, generally a solicitor, appointed by justices of the peace 
in England to assist them in their duties. Owing to the justices themselves not being 
trained lawyers, and yet being called upon to administer many branches of the law, and 
construe acts of parliament, all of which require much skill, the justices’ clerk is a pex 
son of much local influence, and in practical effect guides and controls the justices under 
the form of advice. He is, properly speaking, not a public officer, but in the nature of 
a servant of the justices. By various statutes, he is entitled to receive fees in connection 
with the business transacted by the justices. 


JUSTI'CIARY COURT, the highest criminal court in Scotland. Its judges are seven of 
the judges of the court of sessions—viz., the lords president, justice-clerk, and five 
others appointed by patent. The quorum of the high court consists of three judges. It; 
sits usually in Edinburgh. 


JUSTIFI’/ABLE HOMICIDE is the killing of a human creature without incurring legal 
guilt, as where a man is duly sentenced to be hanged ; where one, in self-defense, neces- 
sarily kills another to preserve his own life, etc. 

JUSTIFICATION, in law, the technical expression for the defense in actions for 
libel or slander in which the defendant admits the making of the libel but avers that 
the facts stated are true. IfaJ. is proven itis a complete defense in a civil action, 
though not in a criminal action, the maxim in such case being ‘‘the greater the 
truth, the greater the libel.”” The theory of this is that the repetition of the assertion 
is calculated to excite the anger of the plaintiff and provoke a breach of the peace. 
See LIBEL, 


JUSTIFICA TION, one of the most common terms of technical theology. In Protes- 
tant theology it expresses an act of divine favor whereby a sinner is absolved from the 
penalty of his sins and accepted as righteous, not on account of anything in himself, 
but on account of the righteousness of Christ imputed to him. According to this view 
it is a purely forensic act—the act of a judge sitting in the forum, or place of judgment, 
and acquitting the condemned by an exercise of clemency, in consideration of the merits 
of another, who has paid the penalty which was justly his due. In this forensic sense 
of the word the apostle is understood by Protestants to speak (Rom. iii. 26) of God as 
‘the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” 

In the doctrinal system of the Roman Catholic church justification is considered 
not purely as a forensic act, or act of acquittal, but, further, as an infusion of personal 
righteousness, and as hence equivalent to what Protestants specially call sanctification. 
The distinction between the two things is in Protestant doctrine a cardinal distinction— 
the one being viewed as an act, the other as a work, the one proceeding from the divine 
clemency or grace once for all, the other from the progressive agency of the divine 
Spirit. A corresponding distinction is likewise found in the Catholic system between 
the act of justification and the state or condition of habitual justice. 

This doctrine of justification is laid down most plainly in the epistles of St. Paul, 
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and it has appeared to some as if there were a discrepancy in this respect between these 
writings and the epistle of St. James. Whereas the one says: ‘‘ For if Abraham were 
justified by works, he hath whereof to glory; but not before God. For what saith the 
Scripture? Abraham believed God, and it was counted unto him for righteousness.” 
The other says: ‘‘Was not Abraham our father justified by works? Ye see then that 
by works a man is justified, and not by faith only.” Perhaps the most effectual way 
of reconciling these statements is to suppose that the apostle Paul is describing the 
inward reality of justification, which has no dependence upon works, but only upon 
faith, while St. James is speaking of its outward manifestation—of its reality as evinced 
in the Christian character and conduct, which necessarily expresses itself in good works, 
without which, in ¢/zs sense, there can be no justification. Justification, in short, is 
independent of works in its origin and primary condition. Its origin is the grace of 
God—its only primary condition, acceptance of this grace, or faith. But it is dependent 
upon works as its essential manifestation. Faith is not passive, but active; and a faith 
which is not active, which is not a spring of earnest Christian activity, is not a true 
faith. Such a faith cannot justify a man. 


JUSTIN, a Roman historian who flourished, in all probability, in the 3d or 4th c., 
although some assign him an earlier date. His history—which is of great value, from 
its being our only authority on many important points—is merely a selection of passages 
from the Universal History of Trogus Pompeius, a work now lost. 


JUSTINIA'NUS (Justintan) I., Fuavrus Anicrvus, nephew, by the mother’s side, of 
the emperor Justin, was born 483 A.D., in the village of Tauresium, which afterwards 
grew into the splendid city of Justiniana, and on the site of which the modern Kus- 
tendje stands. Although of obscure parentage he shared the success of his maternal 
uncle, Justin, being invited at an early age to Constantinople, where he received a care- 
ful education, and if the reports of his courtly biographers can be accepted, attuined to 
considerable eminence in philosophy, theology, and law, as well as in the more elegant 
pursuits of poetry, music, and architecture. When his uncle was elevated to the purple, 
in 518, he appointed Justinianus commander-in-chief of the army of Asia. The tastes 
of Justinianus, however, inclining him rather to civic pursuits, he declined this appoint- 
ment, and remained attached to the court of Constantinople. In 521 he was named 
consul, and during the remaining years of the reign of his uncle he continued to exer- 
cise great influence. In 527 the emperor Justin, by the advice of the senate, proclaimed 
him his partner in the empire. Justin survived the step but a few months, and Justin- 
lanus was crowned as sole emperor, along with his wife, the famous Theodora, whom, 
despite of her more than dubious antecedents as an actress, he had raised to the position 
of his wife. Justinianus, on his accession, was in his 45th year. His reign, which 
extends over 38 years, is the most brilliant in the history of the late empire. Although 
himself without the taste or the capacity for military command, he had the fortune or 
the skill to select the ablest generals of the last days of Roman military ascendency. 
Under the direction of his generals, and especially of the celebrated Narses (q.v.) and 
Belisarius (q.v.), his reign may be said to have restored the Roman empire, at least in 
outward appearance, to its ancient limits, and to have reunited the east and west under 
a single rule. In his first war—that with Persia—he concluded a treaty by which the 
crisis that had so long threatened was at least warded off; but the rejoicings which cele- 
brated its termination had almost proved fatal, by a domestic revolution, to the author- 
ity of Justinianus himself. <A. conflict of the so-called Blue and Green factions in the 
circus in 532 was but an outburst of political discontent, which went so far as to elect 
a rival emperor, Hypatius. Justinianus himself was struck with dismay, and made 
preparations for flight; but the vigor and determination of Theodora arrested the revolt. 
Narses, with a relentless hand, repressed the tumults, 30,000 victims having, it is said, 
fallen in a single day. By the arms of Belisarius the Vandal kingdom of Africa was 
reannexed to the empire; and the same gen., conjointly with Narses, restored the impe- 
rial authority as well in Rome as in northern Italy and a large portion of Spain. One 
of the most extraordinary, though in the end ineffective, works of the reign of Justinia- 
nus was the vast line of fortifications which he constructed, or renewed and strength- 
ened, along the eastern and south-eastern frontier of his empire. These works of 
defense, and the construction of many public buildings, both in his capital and in othe1 
cities of the empire, involved an enormous expenditure, and the fiscal administration of 
Justinianus, in consequence, pressed heavily on the public resources; but it is admitted 
to have been ably and uprightly conducted. It is, however, as a legislator that Justin- 
jianus has gained renown. Immediately on his accession he set himself to collect all 
previous legislative enactments which were still in force; and in order to do this thor- 
oughly he first compiled a code, which comprised all the constitutions of his prede- 
cessors (527-529). See CopE. The authoritative commentaries of the jurists were next 
harmonized, and published under the title Digesta Pandecta (529-533). See PANDECTS. 
The code was republished in 584, with the addition of Justinianus’s own constitutions. 
His third great legal undertaking was the composition of a systematic treatise on the 
laws, for the guidance of students and lawyers. This was published a short time before 
the Digest, under the title of IJnstitutiones, i.e., ‘‘ Institutes.” All these works were 
accomplished under the careful superintendence and direction of Tribonian, and were 
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written originally in Latin. The later treatises which Justinianus caused to be written 
were in Greek, and were entitled Novella, i.e., ‘‘ New Works.” 

The character of Justinianus as a ruler contrasts favorably with that of most of the 
emperors, whether of the earlier or the later empire. His personal virtues were of a 
class and in a degree seldom united in one of such station, and his public administra- 
tion, with the single exception of that of ecclesiastical affairs, in which he was an arbi- 
trary and imperious intermeddler, exhibits great ability and jusé and upright intentions. 
He died at the age of 83, and in the 38th year of his reign, Nov. 14, 566. 


JUSTIN MARTYR. See JUSTINUS. 


JUSTI'NUS, surnamed the Martyr, and frequently the PHILosoPHER, a father, 
and, after Tertullian, the most distinguished apologist of the Christian church, was a 
native of Flavia Neapolis, a Roman city erected on the site of the ancient Sechem, in 
Samaria. The date of his birth is variously assigned to the years 89, 118, 114, and 118 
A.D. His father Priscus was a heathen, and Justinus was educated in the religion of 
his father. He became an ardent student of the philosophy of his age, beginning with 
the school of the Stoics, but finally adhering to that of the Platonists. With the last, as 
he himself relates, he was in the commencement highly satisfied; but, as he was one 
day wandering along the sea-shore, he encountered a man of mild and venerable aspect, 
who created in Justinus’s mind a desire for higher knowledge than Plato had reached, 
referring him to the study of the Jewish prophets, and through them to the great Chris- 
tian teacher whom they foretold. The result was his conversion to Christianity, at 
some date between 119 and 140 a.p. After his conversion he retained the garb of a 
philosopher, but, as a Christian philosopher, he strove by his writings and his instruc- 
tions to bring others to the truth which he had himself discovered. He is said to have 
been beheaded about the year 165, in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, because he refused 
to offer sacrifice to the heathen gods. His death is attributed by the ancients to the 
enmity and malignant arts of the Cynic philosopher Crescens. The works of Justinus, 
although not very voluminous, are highly interesting and important. The books 
ascribed to him with certainty are two Apologies for the Christians, the first addressed 
‘to Antoninus Pius,” the second ‘‘to the senate;” a Dialogue with Tryphon the Jew, 
which professes to be the record of an actual discussion held at Ephesus. The Address 
to the Greeks is no longer held to be a genuine work of Justinus. The Hvhortation to the 
Greeks, the Letter to Diognetus, and a work On the Monarchy of God, an argument against 
the polytheism of paganism, and other works once ascribed to him, are certainly spuri- 
ous. The first edition of his works is that of Robert Stephens (Paris, 1551). The Bene- 
dictine edition of Justinus, by Maran, appeared in 1742; and Otto’s—the best—at Jena 
in 1842-46. See Semisch’s monograph (1842) and Aubé’s (Par. 1874) on Justinus. 


JUSTINUS I., or JusTIN THE ELDER, emperor of the east, was b. in 450 a.p., of 
barbarian parents, and entered as a private into the emperor’s body-guard, of which he 
rose to be commander. He held this last post till the death of Anastasius I., whom he 
succeeded on the throne, 518 a.p. Feeling that, from his total want of learning, he was 
unfitted to direct the internal civil administration, he wisely resigned this duty to the 
queestor Proclus, whose administration gave general satisfaction. In 519 he entered into 
an arrangement with the pope, which resulted in acessation of hostilities between the 
Greek and Latin churches. In 523 he resigned to Theodoric, king of Italy, the right— 
which till this time the eastern emperors had always exercised—of appointing ‘* consuls” 
in Rome; and the same year he became involved in a war with the king of Persia. 
Some time before his death in Aug., 527, he associated his nephew Justinian with him- 
self in the government. 


JUSTINUS II., or JusrIN THE YOUNGER, emperor of the east, succeeded his uncle 
Justinian I., in 565 a.p., and espoused Sophia, the niece of the empress Theodora, a 
beautiful and able, but revengeful woman. His rule was weak and despicable. Through 
the influence of the empress Narses (q.v.) was dismissed from the exarchy of Ravenna, 
though at the time Justinus was fully aware that the Longobards were meditating 
an invasion of Italy. The joy of these savages, on hearing of the disgrace of the one 
man whom they dreaded, was excessive; and in 568 they burst like an avalanche upon 
Italy, which from this time was forever lost to the Greek empire. In the midst of a 
disastrous war with Khosri, king of Persia, Justinus died Sept. 26, 578, after appoint- 
ing Tiberius, one of his generals, as his successor. Justinus had been insane from 574, 
from which time till his death the supreme authority was in the hands of the empress. 


JUTE. The jute of commerce is a fiber produced from two species of téliacew, the 
corchorus olitorius and corchorus capsularis, two plants, alike in qualities, though slightly 
different in appearance, and sown indiscriminately; the first having round seed-pods 
and reddish stalk, the latter long seed-pods and bright green stalk. From the fiber 
which is the cheapest known are produced gunnies, gunny-cloth and cordage, and from 
the finer qualities carpets, shirting, coat-linings, etc., are madé. It is extensively used 
for mixing with silk, cotton, and woolen fabrics, and also in paper-making, while the 
leaves are eaten in many places as food. 

Although indigenous to the tropics, Bengal being the largest jute-growing country, 
the plant grows in most climates and on all kinds of soil, rich alluvial lands, and lands 
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subject to salt-water tidal influences particularly favoring its production. It is an 
exhausting crop for the soil. The plant, if weeded once, requires no more attention till 
cutting time. It grows to a height of 12 ft., having a single stalk without branches or 
leaves till near the top, and will flourish though flooded with 2 ft. of water for a month 
at atime. In Bengal the plant is cut while in flower, about three months after sowing. 
Cut close to the ground, stripped of leaves and branches, it is tied in bundles and 
steeped from 10 to 20 days in water, to loosen the fiber by rotting the outer bark. After 
steeping, the plant is beaten till the fiber only remains, which is cleaned, dried, and 
made into ‘‘drums” of 70 or 80 lbs. If for exportation, it is pressed into bales of 300 
Ibs. and upwards. Fine jute has a beautiful glossy golden appearance, and is soft and 
silky to the touch. Great importance attaches to length and strength of fiber. 

The first mention of the word jute is in 1796, in the manuscript commercial index of 
the court of directors of the East India company. It is the Bengali name used by the 
natives of Cuttack and Balasore, where the first European manufactories were estab- 
lished in the middle of last century. In 1829 the total export from Calcutta was 20 
tons, value £60. In 1833 it had increased sixteenfold, and about 1864-65 the increased 
demand caused jute cultivation to extend to other districts, the exportation in 1879-80 
reaching the enormous amount of 4,626,710 cwts., value, £4,009,491. 

England, Bombay, and America originally divided the exports of jute, and up to the 
time of the civil war North America took the largest share of the gunnies (see GUNNY 
Baas). Jute and gunnies are now exported from Bengal largely to France, Australia, 
aud other parts of the world. Jute grown in England is not remunerative. It has been 
successfully grown in small] quantities in America, however. 

(;unnies are classed as Nos. 1, 2, and 8. No.1, thick and close woven, is used for 
sugar, fine grains such as linseed or rape-seed, and similar products; No. 2, also close 
woven, but thinner, for rice and the larger grains; No. 8, thick, coarse, and open, is 
principally suited for the outer covering of double bags. The manufacture of gunny 
with primitive looms is a common form of convict labor in Bengal. Near the Hima- 
Jayas, in north-eastern Bengal, the natives wear a fine cloth of their own manufacture, 
made of jute, or jute and cotton. 

Increased demand has lately induced jute production in Burmah, Italy, Queensland, 
and America, etc.; and a European company has been started to cultivate jute in British 
Burmah on a large scale. The manufacture, again, is largely carried on in Great 
Britain, and is the chief industry of Dundee and Belfast. In Bengal jute valued at 
about a million sterling is annually manufactured, mostly for local consumption, the 
bulk being turned out by the English mills, of which there are several near Calcutta, 
employing thousands of hands, the Gauripore and Barnagore mills being the principal. 
Additional mills on a large scale are being erected, so that it remains to be seen whether 
the advantages of locality and cheap labor in India, over enterprise, cheap machinery, 
and established trade at Dundee and Belfast, will cause the present supremacy of the 
latter places to wane. 

A coarse paper has been made for centuries back in Bengal out of jute, by beating 
the fiber into a pulp with lime, drying it in sheets, sizing with rice starch, and polishing 
with a stone or shell. 

New Zealand flax (formium tenaz) is a rival fiber. Rhea or China grass (urtica 
tenacissimus), Which grows wild in rank luxuriance in the tropics, is so fine and strong 
as to rival silk, but there is great difficulty in separating the fiber from the wood and 
bark. The Indian government offer £5,000 for a cheap invention for this purpose; and 
till this is discovered Bengal jute is likely to maintain its supremacy among the cheap 
fibers of the world. 


JUTE MANUFACTURES. The extensive and daily increasing use of jute as a textile 
material, has induced us to give a brief notice of its manufacture into fabrics, by way 
of supplementing what has been already said under the head Jurz. This now gigantic 
industry has sprung up so rapidly, one might almost say so stealthily, that compara- 
tively few persons are aware of its importance, and many have never even heard of the 
fiber at all. For some 40 years back the Dundee mill-owners have been gradually 
employing it more and more to mix with flax, until there is scarcely one of them who 
does not use it largely, and the majority now use it entirely. Jute is more brittle than 
flax, and will not spin so fine, nor wear so well; but then it is only about half the price, 
and when woven is attractive enough in appearance. In India it has been manufactured 
by the natives into gunny-cloth for centuries. 

The jute-plant is very largely cultivated in Bengal, and the fiber is prepared there 
tor exportation by the process of water-retting. Jute of a fine glossy appearance brings 
the highest price in the market. It is spun by processes similar to those employed for 
flax, but as it is from 10 to 15 ft. long, it is necessary to cut it into 3-ft. lengths before it 
van be heckled. The fiber also requires to be saturated with whale-oil and water, so as 
to soften and render it more elastic, preparatory to spinning. Heckling is the first of 
the spinning operations, and its object is to remove the coarser portions of the jute, and 
lay the fibers in parallel order. The heckle is a kind of comb, with sharp-pointed steel 
teeth, from 1 to 2 in. in length. Formerly the process was done by hand, but now 
heckling-machines are used. The heckled stricks are next taken to the spreader, or first 
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drawing-frame, where they are spread upon an endless creeping-sheet, so as to supply 
the jute continuously to another part of the machine, where, by a peculiar arrangement 
of rollers, it is drawn out, through combs of closely-ranged steel pins, into a continuous 
ribbon, called a siéver. A number—say 14—of these slivers are then taken to another 
drawing-machine, with steel combs, and drawn out into one. In like manner some 20 
of these slivers are again drawn into one. The first sliver from the spreader has thus, 
so to speak, been drawn out 280 times its original length; and by continuing this 
doubling and drawing, the fibers become thoroughly parallel and equalized. The sliver 
from the last drawing-frame is still further drawn out, and at the same time receives a 
slight twist in the roving-frame. Finally the bobbins of ‘‘rove” are taken to the spin- 
ning-frame, and spun into yarn upon the ‘‘throstle” principle. 

Just as in the case of flax, the jute tow from the heckling process is also spun into 
yarn, in which case it is first carded by means of a ‘‘ breaker” and ‘‘finisher” card, and 
then drawn, roved, and spun, as above described. Indeed, a great deal of jute, as 
imported, is treated in this way without being heckled at all. 

The larger portion of jute fabrics is woven from yarn of the natural color; but for 
some purposes it is bleached; and when used for carpets, it is dyed various colors. It 
bleaches with difficulty, but is easily dyed. Hessian sheetings for packing all kinds of 
merchandise are most largely produced; but sackings, baggings, osnaburgs, ducks, 
carpetings, mattings, etc., are largely made as well. It is also intermixed with flax, 
cotton, and wool for various union fabrics. At Dundee the manufacturers have not yet 
been able to render the dyes on this material fast; but at Barrow-in-Furness, where it 
is manufactured on a very considerable scale, a process discovered by M. Julius Lachs 
by which the fiber is permanently dyed is in successful operation. As a result of this, 
a finer class of jute goods such as curtains, table-cloths, and dress-pieces are now made, 
to which the general name of kalameit is given. 


Jute Manufactures in the United States.—According to the census of 1880 there were 
only four establishments in the U. S. making a specialty of this manufacture. In 1890 
the number had increased to seven. They employed an average of 1212 hands, and the 
value of their annual product was $1,120,121. But a number of establishments in other 
parts of the union manufacture bagging of jute, flax, and hemp, and the total value of 
J. M. in the U.S. is estimated at about $5,000,000. The average annual consumption 
of jute in the U. S. is about 140,000 bales. Experiments made under the auspices of 
the dept. of agriculture have indeed proved that jute can be successfully raised in 
the southern states, as for instance in S. C., Fla., Ga., La., and Tex., wherever there is 
a hot damp climate, moist soil, and a sandy, clay, or alluvial mould. In several cases 
the yield was as large as 3500 lbs. to the acre. But the cheapness of the foreign article, 
and the low rate of tariff charges (20 per cent. ad valorem) make native competition im- 
practicable. The name American jute has been given to a fibrous family of the mallow 
tribe which grows wild in Penn. and N. J. It furnishes an excellent fibre and is even 
thought by experts to be superior to the imported article. Rope, carpet, and paper have 
been successfully made from it; and its cultivation and manufacture may in time add 
a new branch to our national industries. 


JUTERBOGK, a small manufacturing t. of Prussia, in the province of Branden- 
burg, is situated on the Nuthe, 27m. s. of Potsdam. Here considerable wool and flax 
markets are held, and wine is produced to some extent. Woolen-cloth manufacturers, 
spinning, weaving, and dyeing are carried on. Pop. abt. 7000. Near Jiiterbogk is the 
field of Dennewitz, where the Prussians defeated the French under Ney and Oudinot, 
Sept. 6, 1813. 


JUTLAND (Dan. Jyliand), the only considerable peninsula of Europe that points 
directly north, forms a portion of the kingdom of Denmark, and used to comprise the 
province of North Jutland and the duchy of Sleswick (q.v.), which was called by the 
Danes South Jutland. The province of North Jutland has an area of 9,709 sq.m., and 
a pop. (1890) of 942,120. See DENMARK. Jutland is said to have been inhabited in the 
earliest times by the Cimbri (q.v.), and from this circumstance it has received the name 
of the Cimbrian peninsula, or Chersonesus. In historical times we find it inhabited by 
the Jutes, who took part in the expedition of the Saxons to England. As allies of the 
Saxons they waged war with Charlemagne, and under the name of Normans (North- 
men) frequently desolated the coasts of Germany and France. 


JUVENA'LIS, Decimus Junius, the Roman satirist, was b. at the Volscian town of 
Aquinum. The year of his birth is unknown; but it may be taken for granted that he 
was a youth in the reign of Nero; that he was come to man’s estate, and was writing 
in that of Domitian (81-96 A.p.); and that he survived into the times of Hadrian 
(117-38 a.p.). He seems to have enjoyed a competence. He practiced at Rome as an 
advocate; and there are some reasons for supposing that he visited Egypt. Among his . 
friends were Martial and Statius, and perhaps Quintilian. But nothing is known of his 
personal history except a few leading facts—among them that he recited some of his 
satires in public with much applause; and even these facts are not known to us in any 
detail. His interest for posterity depends altogether on his writings—on his sixteen 
satires, still surviving, which occupy the very first rank in satirical literature, and are of 
priceless value as pictures of the Roman life of the empire. Juvenal and Horace 
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respectively represent the two schools into which satire has always been divided ; and 
from one or other of them every classical satirist of modern Europe derives his descent. 
As Horace is the satirist of ridicule, so Juvenal is the satirist of indignation, Juve- 
nal is not a man of the world so much as a reformer, and he plays in Roman literature 
a part corresponding to that of the prophets under the Jewish dispensation. He uses 
satire not asa branch of comedy, which it was to Horace, but as an engine for attack- 
ing the brutalities of tyranny, the corruptions of life and taste, the crimes, the follies, 
and the frenzies of a degenerate state of society. He has great humor of a scornful, 
austere, but singularly pungent kind, and many noble flashes of a high moral poetry. 
We would especially point out that the old Roman genius—as distinct from the more Cos- 
mopolitan kind of talent formed by Greek culture—is distinctly discernible in Juvenal. 
He is as national as the English Hogarth, who perhaps gives a better image of his kind 
and character of faculty than any single English humorist or moralist that we could name, 
Juvenal has been better translated in our literature than almost any other of the ancients. 
Dryden’s versions of five of his satires are amongst the best things Dryden ever did. 
Dr. Johnson imitated two of the most famous in his London aud Vanity of Human 
Wishes ; and the version of the whole of them by Gifford is full of power and charac- 
ter. The best modern edition of Juvenal is that of J. E. B. Mayor (1886), while those 
of Macleane, Simcox, Lewis, and that by Pearson and Strong (1888) are to be com. 
mended. The latest English version of Juvenal is that by J. D. Lewis, An edition of 
the text by A. Weidner was published (Leip.) in 1889, while those of Heinrich and Jahn 
are well known. 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS. The practice of singling out offenders of a tender age 
from adult offenders, and subjecting them to different punishment and reformatory 
treatment, has gained ground of late years. In the eye of the law persons are consid- 
ered capable of committing crime when of the age of seven, and are punishable like 
other persons. But in England and Ireland, in cases of larceny, whenever a person under 
the age of 16 is brought before justices, and is convicted, he or she may be committed 
to the house of correction for three calendar months or less, or, in the discretion of the 
justices, shall be fined £3 or less; or if a male under 14 years, shall be once privately 
whipped (with a birch rod, not more than 12 strokes), either instead of or in addition to 
such imprisonment. The juvenile offender, however, may object to be tried by justices 
of the peace, and may insist upon being tried by jury, if he prefer it. And in all cases 
of juveniles under 16 being convicted of offenses, the justice or magistrate may, in 
addition to the sentence then passed, provided such sentence is not less than 14 days’ 
imprisonment, direct the offender, at its expiration, to be sent to a reformatory school 
for a period of not less than two years, and not more than five. But the parent or 
guardian may have the child sent to another reformatory school than the one named by 
the magistrate, on paying the additional expense, if any. The expense of the conveyance 
of the offender to the school is paid by the county or borough, but his continued main- 
tenance there must be paid for by the parent or step-parent, if of sufficient ability, such 
sum, however, not to exceed ds. per week. Children who have not yet committed crime, 
but are in a vagrant and neglected state, may also be sent to an industrial school (q.v.). 
In Scotland there are also statutes with regard to reformatory schools and juvenile 
offenders similar to what existin England. History makes it plain that while there can be 
but little doubt as to the existence of this class under the older forms of civilization, 
there would not appear to have been any marked effort toward the suppression of the 
evil until late in the 17th century, The German wars and those of Napoleon, in their 
enormous production of the condition of orphanage, under circumstances calculated to 
carry those unfortunates who experienced it into vagabondage and consequent tempta- 
tion, appear to have first concentrated the ideas of social economists on the subject. 
Accordingly we find, in the establishment founded at Halle by Herman Fromcke in 1695, 
the first recorded institution distinctly reformatory for children. This was, in fact, the 
‘‘ragged school” of the kind established at the beginning of the 18th c. by John Pounds, 
the cobbler, in England. These individual efforts not only inculcated in the public mind 
the idea in pursuance of which they were originated, but speedily gave rise to organ- 
ized effort in the same direction. About 1817 was established the London philanthropic 
society, which included in its purpose and practice the reformation of juvenile offenders. 
This organization opened the first English house of refuge for children, which may be 
considered the prototype of similar institutions in America, The next such establish- 
ment to which special importance is given in the history of the subject was founded 
by Dr. John Henry Wichern, in 1833, at a short distance from Hamburg, in Germany, 
and was called the Rauhe Haus. In all these establishments the reformatory feature 
had been maintained, associated with education, and with mechanical labor, as in the 
trades. Contemporary with the early movements in that direction in England were 
the organized efforts which were made in America, among which that of the society for 
the Rerobitiation of juvenile delinquents in New York, 1823, was the first. This society 
originated in a movement among the society of Friends, which was made as early as 
1818. So important had the subject become in the minds of leading American publicists 
of the day that Edward Livingston, in his celebrated code of Louisiana, developed his 
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views with regard to it in impressive language. Out of the New York society grew, by 
slow stages, the magnificent institution of Randall’s island. In Boston a reform school! 
was established in 1826, and one in Philadelphfa two years later. The next step 
in advance was the combination of agricultural pursuits with the reform element, and 
out of this grew the modern ‘‘farm school,” as it exists in Massachusetts and other 
states at the present day. The first farm school was established in Boston about 1837, 
and 10 years later the first state reform school was organized at Westborough, Mass. 
It has become the conclusion reached by experience that schools founded and managed 
under government control are, on the whole, more economically and systematically 
conducted than those directed by charitable organizations or individuals. In 1887 was 
founded near the city of Tours, in France, the agricultural colony of Mettray, due to 
the labors of M. de Metz, who had carefully investigated the reform school systems of 
Germany and America, and who thereafter devoted his life to the object which had 
come to possess so much interest for civilized communities. The Mettray school, still 
flourishing, is an actual village, where live and work a multitude of town children of the 
lower stratum, in various stages of reform, and all progressive in their lives. The Met- 
tray system, which was really a combination of special features in those of Germany 
and America, now became the model, and in 1855 was established, in close likeness to 
it, the industrial school for girls at Lancaster, Mass., which was soon followed at Lan- 
caster, O., by the foundation of a similar school for boys. No account of reformatory 
institutions of the character of those which we are discussing would be comprehensive 
without some reference to the Five Points mission and the children’s aid society of New 
York, the former the scene of the labors of Rev. Mr. Pease and his fellow-workers ; 
the latter, which was founded in 1853 by Rev. Charles L. Brace, an enterprise devoted 
to the removal of poor children from the temptations of the city, and their establish- 
ment in country homes. Both these institutions have faithfully fulfilled the intent of 
their founders, and have done much to ameliorate the condition of those whom they 
have taken under their charge. See CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY, 


JUVENTAS, the goddess of youth in Roman mythology, whose worship dates 
back to a very early period, a structure dedicated to her having been erected on the cap- 
itol at Rome before the building of the temple of Jupiter in the 6th c. B.c. In 191 B.c. 
a temple was consecrated to Juventas in the Circus Maximus. Here was kept a register 
of the names of those liable to military duty. 

JUXON, WILLIAM, D.D., 1582-1663; b. Chichester, Eng.; educated at St. John’s 
college, Oxford; vicar of St. Giles’s, Oxford, in 1609, and rector of Somerton in 1614, 
In 1621 he became president of St. John’s college, and vice-chancellor in 1626. In 1628 
he was made dean of Worcester; in 1633 bishop of Hereford and of London; in 16385 
lord high-treasurer. In the civil war he adhered to Charles I., losing his ecclesiastical 
revenues and a large part of his temporal estate. He attended the king at his trial and 
execution, was deprived of his bishopric after the death of Charles, and imprisoned for 
refusing to reveal what the king had intrusted to him. After the restoration he was 
made archbishop of Canterbury. 


JYNTEAH, a district of British India beyond the Brahmaputra, in the presidency of 
Bengal, formerly a state under a rajah in the British-India province of Siam. The last 
rajah was deposed in 1835. 


K 


THE eleventh letter of the English alphabet. The Semitic languages had two char- 
‘ acters with the same or very similar consonantal power—the one called in 
Hebrew Kaph (hollow of the hand), the other Koph (the hind head). Both were 
at first transplanted into the Greek [K (Kappa)=K, ? (old Greek Koppa) = Q], and 
thence into Latin; but in Greek, Hoppa, or q, was early dropped, and in Latin Kappa, 
or k, was supplanted by ¢ (see ALPHABET and letter C), except in the case of a few 
words, as Kalende and Keso. In the languages derived from Latin, accordingly, & is 
used only in writing foreign words. Although unknown to the Anglo-Saxon alphabet, 
it has in modern English to a considerable extent taken the place of ¢ in words of Saxon 
origin. See C. The character Koppa, or qg, has been retained in modern alphabets, as 
it was in Latin, only in the combination gu. This is clearly a relic of the primitive 
nature of written characters, when they constituted syllabaries rather than alphabets, 
each character expressing a consonantal articulation followed by a particular vowel 
sound; so that there was one character for da and another for d0; one for ka and 
another for Xo or ku, as in hieroglyphs. . K (g, or ¢ hard) is the sharp mute of the gut- 
tural series, k, g, ch, gh. See Letters. The interchanges of x are indicated under C. 
KAABA (Arab. ‘‘square house”), the name of an oblong stone building within the 
great mosque of Mecca (q.v.). According to the legend, Adam first worshiped on this. 
spot after his expulsion from Paradise, in a tent sent down from heaven for this pur 
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ose. Seth substituted for the tent a structure of clay and stone, which was, however, 
estroyed by the deluge, but afterwards rebuilt by Abraham and Ishmael. Certain it is 
that the building existed from time immemorial, and served the Arabs before Moham- 
med as a place of idolatrous worship, probably to Zohal (Saturn). It is, as it now stands 
—rebuilt in 1627—85 to 40 ft. high, 18 paces long, 14 broad. Its door, coated with silver, 
is opened only three times in the year—once for men, once for women, and once for the 
purpose of cleaning the interior. Next to this door, in the n.e. corner of the edifice, is 
set the famous lava-like black stone which, since the second year of the Hedjrah (q.v.), 
has served as kibleh, i.e., as an indicator of the direction towards which all Moslems 
must turn in their prayers. ‘This stone, which is said to have dropped from paradise 
together with Adam, is held in extreme veneration, and one of its principal names is 
“The Right Hand of God on Earth.” It was originally of white color, but the sins of 
mankind have caused it to shed so many silent tears that it has become (externally) 
quite black. Others explain this change of color by the unnumbered kisses and touches 
bestowed upon it by the pilgrims, part of whose ceremonies (see HAJJ) consists in com- 
passing the Kaaba seven times, each time either kissing this stone or touching it with 
the hand and kissing the latter. A smaller stone, to which, however, less veneration is 
shown, 1s set in the s.e. corner of the Kaaba. The outside of the Kaaba is annually 
covered anew with the richest black silks, on which are embroidered sentences from 
the Koran in gold—a pious contribution first on the part of the caliphs, later of the 
sultans of Egypt, now of the Turkish emperors. The Kaaba has a double roof, sup- 
ported by pillars of aloe-wood, and it is said that no bird ever rests upon it. The 
whole edifice is surrounded by an inclosure of columns, outside which there are found 
three oratories, or places of devotion, for different sects; also the edifice containing 
the well Zem-Zem, the cupola of Abbas, and the treasury. All these are further 
inclosed by a splendid colonnade, surmounted by cupolas, steeples, spires, crescents, 
all gilded and adorned with lamps, which shed a brilliant luster at night. These 
surroundings, between which and the Kaaba run seven paved causeways, were first 
devised by Omar, for the better preservation of the Kaaba itself. 


KAAMA, or CaAMA, Antilope caama, a species of antelope, a native of the s. of Africa, 
nearly ailied to the dubalus (q.v.) of the n. of Africa. It is the harte-beest of the Dutch 
colonists of the cape of Good Hope, where it is the most common of all the large ante- 
lopes. Its horns are rather short and thick, curved like the sides of a lyre. It 
inhabits plains and congregates in large herds. Its flesh is very good, more resem: 
bling beef than that of almost any other antelope. It is very capable of domestica: 
tion. See illus., ANTELOPES. 


KABBALAH., See CABBALA. 
KABUL. See CABUL. 
KABYLES, another name for the Berbers (q.v.). 


KADESH-BARNEA, anciently on the s. confines of Syria; noted for its welts. 
Near it Moses brought water from a rock ; there Miriam was buried, the Jews were 
defeated by the Amalekites, and, for their murmuring, were driven back into the 
desert ; and thence Joshua sent spies to examine the promised land. It is located by 
Dr. Robinson at ’Ain-el-Weebeh, on the route from Petra to Hebron, near the § 
extremity of the plain of El Ghor (in Hebrew, ’Arabah), which stretches northwards 
to the shore of the Dead sea. But Dean Stanley places it at Petra, and later investi- 
gation seems to point conclusively to ’Ain Qadis, an oasis in the desert of Tir, 45 miles 
w. of ’Ain-el-Weebeh. The arguments in favor of this locality were first presented by 
Rowlands in 1842, were adopted by Bunsen, Palmer, Alford, Geikie, and many others 
and have received confirmatory evidence through the Rev. H. Clay Trumbull’s visit to 
the place in 1881. See Trumbull’s Kadesh-Barnea, 1883. The principal Scripture 
references are, Gen. xiv., Deut. i., 44, Num. xiv., Num. xx. 


KADI. See Capt. 

KA’DIAK, an island to the s.e. of the peninsula of Alaska (q. v.). It is an irregu- 
_larly shaped mass of mountains, measuring 75 m. by 50. The chief value of Kadiak 
consists in its salmon canneries, employing a large number of hands. St. Paul, on its 
n. coast, has a tolerable harbor and a considerable export trade in furs. 

KADIAKS, Konracas, or Koxosugs, the first two being the native, and the last the 
Russian designation of an aboriginal race occupying the northern shore of Alaska. 
Extending a distance of more than 1500 m. across the peninsula, this family, in its vari- 
ous tribal bands, is also to be found scattered over from 100 to 150 m. of the interior. 
Altogether, there are said to be 14 tribes, the chief in importance, and who give the 
general name to the rest, being inhabitants of the island of Kadiak. 


KADMONITES, from a Hebrew word meaning “eastern,” is recorded in biblical 
literature as the name of a Canaanite tribe which, in the time of Abraham, occupied 
the country in the n.e. of Palestine, immediately under Mt. Hermon. This is the 
accepted definition of the term, which may, however, have had a more general signifi- 
cance, to wit, ‘‘the children of the east,” or those living beyond the Euphrates. 
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KADOM,, at. of Russia, in the government of Tamboyv, and 140 m. n.n.e. of the 


t. of Tambov, on the river Moshka. The houses are built chiefly of wood, and the 
principal trade is in honey. Pop., mostly of Tartar descent, abt. 8000. 


KAF. See Car 


KAFFA, or KAFA, a kingdom in e. Africa, s. of Abyssinia, on an elevated table- 
land, 5,000 ft. above the sea. It is mountainous, with wide valleys, and is drained by 
numerous water-courses, which unite to form the Goshop, or Gojeb, a large river that 
rises farther south. Kaffa lies between the lake-region of the head-waters of the Nile 
and the mountains of the Moon, lat 7° n., long. 36° 30’ east. The country is fertile and 
in some parts well cultivated, the coffee-plant being indigenous, and, as is believed, 
having derived itsname from that of this country. There is a considerable trade in cotton 
and cotton cloth, and slaves. The natives are of the same family as the Abyssinians, 
and speak one of the Hamitic group of languages. Capital, Bonga. 


KAF’FIR, or Karrr, the name of a great family of the human race inhabiting the 
s. part of the continent of Africa, classed by Dr. Latham in division B of the variety 
Atlantide, their physical conformation being modified negro, and which also includes 
the Betjuans (q.v.), Ovampos, Damaras, and other similar tribes living in the region 
3. of 18° s. latitude, and extending to the boundaries of the Cape Colony. By the term 
Kaffir, however, the tribes inhabiting the coast-country on the e. side of s.e. Africa 
are generally understood, and recent events have further narrowed the designation in a 
popular sense as more particularly applying to the tribes living in the country between 
the Cape Colony and Natal, those e. of the latter colony, as far n. as Delagoa, being 
now better known as Zulus or Zulu Kaffirs. General distribution of the Kaffir races: 
1. Tribes (Amatabele, Amazulu, etc., n. of Natal; Amampondo, Amaxosa,* etc., in 
Kaffraria proper) speaking the Zulu language and its dialects, inhabiting the east-coast 
region; 2. Tribes (Makololo, n., and Bakuku, n.w. of lake Ngami; Bakalihari, etc.) 
speaking the Sichuana language and its dialects, inhabiting the central region, and 
known under the general name of Betjuans; 3. Tribes (Ovampos and Damaras) speaking 
the Ovampo or Otjiherero and its dialects, inhabiting the west-coast region. 

History, ete.—The word Kaffir is derived from the Arabic Kiafir, ‘‘an unbeliever,” 
which was applied by the Mohammedan inhabitants of the e. coast to the native tribes 
living south of them, and adopted by the Portuguese, after their settlements at Melinda 
and Mozambique, to designate the inhabitants of the vast region lying to the south, and 
extending to the country of the Hottentots, now the Cape Colony. 

The oldest genealogical records of the Kaffir chiefs go back to 1617. In 1688 the old 
Dutch colonial records first mention the Kaflfirs as having at that early period driven the 
Hottentot aborigines as far south as the Great Fish river; and in 1784 the latter was 
declared the boundary of the Cape Colony to the east. In 1798 commenced the series 
of wars between the English and the Kaffirs, and by the year 1811, the latter, after 
repeated attacks, were driven across the Fish river. In 1819, under the leadership of 
a false prophet called Makanna, they ventured to attack Graham’s Town, but were re- 
pulsed with great slaughter. A period of broken peace and ill-kept treaties then suc- 
ceeded, during which time a considerable European and Hottentot population had been 
settled along the frontier (1820). In 1828 they were driven out of the Kat river valley, 
which was filled with Hottentot settlers; then came the great war of 1834-35, which 
cost upwards of a million sterling, and ended in the Kaffirs being driven to the e. of the 
Great Kei, and the territory between it and the Great Fish river was taken possession 
of by sir B. Durban, but immediately restored by the then colonial secretary, lord Glenelg. 
In 1846, war, which had been long inevitable, again broke out, and the Gaika and 
Islambie Kaftirs, members of the great Amaxosa tribe, invaded the colony, and overran 
the whole of the frontier districts as far w. as Uitenhage, and n. to the Stormbergen, 
inflicting great loss even on the imperial troops on many occasions. Again under sir 
H. Smith, they were in 1848 driven back, and the country they inhabited once more an- 
nexed to the British crown, under the title of British Kaffraria. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the influence of the chiefs remained unbroken, and they used it for evil by again 
invading the colony in 1851—this time not only the Gaika tribes, but the whole of 
the Amaxosa and Amamtembu, besides a numerous body of rebel Hottentots, all well . 
armed and provided with ammunition. Again, after a struggle of many months, the 
enemy was finally repulsed, and sir H. Smith being relieved by sir H. Pottinger, and he 
by sir George Grey, the latter, by his wise and astute policy, succeeded in breaking up 
the power of the chiefs, dispersing the tribes amongst the European settlers, and utterly 
destroying their strength, in which he was not a little assisted by a terrible famine which 
about that period fell on the unfortunate people, they having neglected to plant their 
fields, and having killed nearly all their cattle at the command of a false prophet called 
Umlangeni, whose influence the deluded chiefs used to urge their people to this last 
war. In 1877 a new disturbance broke out amongst the Galeka Kaffirs in the Transkei 
territory, extended to the Gaikas, and was followed by the war with the Zulus. There 
was sharp fighting between the Kaffirs and the English and colonial forces; and the 
anxiety created by the war inflicted a serious check on the prosperity of the frontier set- 
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Kaffraria. 


tlements. A well-armed European popalation now occupies British Kaffraria, and the 
natives look for justice to local magistrates instead of to their former chiefs. Beyond 
the Kei river the chiefs still rule, but their power is very much broken, 

The Kaffir races are a tall, well-made, and generally handsome people, of a dark 
brown or bronze color, and hair in short woolly tufts. As we proceed to the n. they 
gradually become more assimilated to the negro type, until at last the two races seem to 
blend together. They are brave, and in times of peace kind and hospitable to strangers, 
affectionate husbands and fathers; and their minds have a peculiarly acute and logical 
turn, which in their ‘* palavers’’ with the whites often gave them the best of the argu- 
ment. They are an honest people, except, perhaps, in the article of cattle. Although 
their idea of God appears very indistinct, and their feelings of veneration but small, yet 
they are very superstitious, and dread the influence of wizards and sorcerers. Their 
huts, which are built by the women, are of a bee-hive shape, composed of wattles 
stretched with grass, and a collection of them is called a ‘‘ kraal,” a word of Portuguese 
origin signifying an inclosure. The general rule of the chiefs is patriarchal, they being 
assisted, however, by a number of ‘‘pakati,” or councilors, whose advice is generally 
followed by the chief. Polygamy is allowed, and wives are generally purchased for 
cattle. The chief has absolute power over the property of his whole tribe, although he 
seldom exercises it. If any individual accumulates great wealth, an accusation of 
witchcraft is sure to make him disgorge it. They practice, in common with all other 
African nations, circumcision and many peculiar rites of purification, many of them 
analogous to those prescribed in the Mosaic law; but these rites appear, both in Africa 
and Asia, to have been generally practiced at an earlier period even than the Jews 
adopted them. The Kaffir criminal code is very simple: a fine, great or small, of cattle 
pays for almost any offense, and the lex talionis is strictly forbidden even in case of 
murder. Many of their ceremonies and dances are of a very gross and obscene nature, 
although the Kaffir women, especially after marriage, are very chaste and modest in 
their deportment, and present in this respect a striking contrast to the Hottentot race. 
The Kaffirs are strictly a pastoral people, and the men tend their herds exclusively, 
even to milking them, leaving to the women the labor of cultivating their gardens, 
building their huts, gathering fuel, etc. They generally wear a blanket; the former 
robe of softened ox-hide is now very seldom seen. In time of war the Kaffir appears 
in the field naked and painted with a fiery-red clay. The native arms are assagais and. 
clubs, but the use of fire-arms is now prevalent amongst all the south African tribes. 
The Kaffir language is considered as a dialect of the Sichuana, which is the original 
stock of the different tribes of the Kaffir race. It is fine, sonorous, and expressive, with 
an ingenious and complicated system of grammar. On the Cape frontier many Hot- 
tentot and Dutch words have been introduced; and in the Zulu dialect the Wesleyan 
missionaries and bishop Colenso of Natal have published many excellent works tending 
to elucidate the philology of South African languages. 

The Amafengu, or. Fingoes, are the remains of various Zulu tribes, refugees from the 
wars of Chaka, reduced to slavery by the Amaxosa Kaffirs, and rescued by sir B. Durban 
in 1835, and settled by him along the e. frontier of the Cape Colony. They are a 
saving, careful people, and many of them are converted to Christianity. They have 
always been the firm allies of the British against their hereditary enemies, the Kaffirs, 
although of the same race and language. The Fingoes are often, from their money- 
making propensities, called the Jews of the Kaffir race. The Amampondo, Amabaxa, 
and other tribes living near the Natal frontier, have never warred against the English, 
although often quarreling amongst themselves; they are gradually declining in numbers, 
and are not near so fine a race as the frontier Kafiirs. 


KAFFIR CORN. See DurRa. 


KAFFRARIA, PROPER OR INDEPENDENT. The general designation of Kaffraria was 
formerly applied to the whole of the coast region of South Africa e. of the Great Fish 
river, and extending as far n. as Sofala. Then it was limited to a strip between Cape 
Colony and Natal, and bounded by the Great Kei and Umzimculu rivers. Since 1875 it is, 
however, false to speak of this as independent Kaffirland ; as Fingoland, the Idutwya 
Reserve, Tambookieland, and other districts beyond the Kei, are now annexed to Cape 
Colony. This annexed Transkei territory has a larger area than the really independent 
portion which occupies the seaboard. 

Kaffraria is drained by the Great Kei, the Umzimvoobo or St. John’s river, and its 
fan-like branches, the Tsetse and Tena, which rise in the Quathlamba, the Umzimculu, 
Umtata, Umbashee, and several other streams with short courses, which rise in a high 
escarpment or ridge, forming a sort of buttress to an undulating grassy but woodless 
plateau, which extends along the foot of the mountains at a height of about 2,500 ft. 
above the sea. The rivers, especially near the coast, run through deep wooded kloofs, 
sunk below the level of the surrounding country, and none of them are navigable. The 
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coast generally is rocky and dangerous, and should not be approached closer thas 
8 m.; anchorage may be found in one or two shallow bays e. of the St. John’s river. 

Kaffraria is inhabited by the remains of the Amaxosa and Amamtembu tribes of 
Kaffirs (who, since the annexation of British Kaffraria, have retired across the Keiriver), 
the once powerful tribes of the Amagaleka, Amampondos, and Amabaxa, besides the 
remains of many broken Zulu tribes, refugees from the wars of Chaka and Dingaan, who 
have found shelter in that portion of the country that borders on Natal. The total num- 
ber of natives may be roughly estimated at 300,000; but it is probable in a very few years 
the whole region will be absorbed into the neighboring colonies of British Kaffraria and 
Natal, as the population is rapidly decreasing, and the chiefs fast losing their prestige 
and influence. ‘The paramount chief is Rili, or Creili, of the Amagaleka tribe, who has 
his principal kraal about 20 m. e. of the Great Kei river. 

The soil of Kaffraria is fertile. The natives raise sufficient crops of Indian and 
Kaffir corn, pumpkins, etc., for their own use. Cotton has been successfully grown in 
many localities along the coast. Cattle, horses, and goats thrive well, and a consider- 
able trade with the adjacent colonies is carried on in hides, horns, goat-skins, tallow, 
and wagon-wood. The Wesleyan society have established many well-organized stations, 
forming convenient halting-places along the lines of road which traverse Kaffraria 
between the Cape Colony and Natal, and where travelers will be sure to meet a kind 
reception. 


KAFFRARIA, Bririsu, a country of South Africa, lying between the Great Kei and 
the Umtamvuna rivers; which was wrested from the Kaffirs by the Cape Colonists in 
the war of 1846-47, and was for a time an independent colony, but is now a part of 
Cape Colony. It has an area of 6,500 sq. m., and is bounded on then. by a high and 
picturesque range of mountains called the Amatola (4,000 to 5,000 ft.), a continuation 
of the Great Winterberg and Katberg ranges in the Cape Colony. It is well watered by 
the Bashee, Umtata, Umzimvubu, and other minor streams or torrents, generally run- 
ning in deep and rugged beds, and by the Great Kei, a considerable stream, dividing it 
from Independent Kaffraria. None of these rivers is navigable. 

The physical aspect of British Kaffraria is similar to that of Lower Albany, or the 
e. coast region of the Cape Colony. Many fertile, well-watered valleys are found 
amongst the spurs of the Amatola mountains. Behind these mountains are high 
grassy plateaux, extending to the Kei river, and well adapted both for grazing and 
agriculture, and many parts are covered with fine forests. 

In 1859 British Kaffraria was divided into farms of from 1000 to 3000 acres, which 
were granted free on certain terms of settlement and defense. ‘The pop. in 1891 was 
486,572 (10,312 whites, 470,624 Kaffirs, 5686 Hottentots). 

The principal town is King William’s Town, the head-quarters of the military and 
seat of government, and containing a pop. of about 2,500 souls. The port of British 
Kaffraria is East London, at the mouth of the Buffalo river, where there is good 
anchorage. ‘There are numerous military posts and German villages extending along 
the line of the Buffalo from the sea to the mountains, and also several mission-stations, 
Episcopal, Wesleyan, Presbyterian, and German; and the natives are in numerous cases 
reclaimed from heathenism, and becoming an orderly and civilized population. In 
1861, by her majesty’s letters-patent, British Kaffraria was declared an independent 
colony, under a lieutenant-governor, the governor of the Cape being styled high com- 
missioner. Its revenues were derived from quit-rents of the farms granted, and the 
revenue duties collected at the port of East London, and were about sufficient to pay 
the expenses of the limited executive. In 1865 British Kaffraria ceased to be an inde- 
pendent colony, and was annexed to Cape Colony. 

The larger wild beasts have nearly disappeared, although a few years back the high 
plains n. of the Amatola, called the Bontebok flat, were the favorite hunting grounds of 
South African sportsmen. A considerable number of the German legion, sent here 
after the Crimean war, have received grants of land, and make excellent settlers. Two 
English and one or two German newspapers are published in King William’s Town, A 
railway traverses British Kaffraria from east London to Queenstown. 


KAFIRISTAN’ (i.e., country of the Kafirs or infidels), a country of Central Asia, on 
the s. declivity of the Hindu Kush, forming part of the northern basin of the Cabul, in 
34° 90’ to 36° n. lat. and 69° 40’ to 71° 40’ e. long.; area, 7,000 sq. miles. The country is 
divided into narrow valleys by spurs of the Hindu Kush. The inhabitants, whose number 
is unknown, differ, as the name of the country implies, in creed and origin from the 
great body of the neighboring tribes; in features and complexion they are allied to a 
Tureo-Tartar stock. This state of isolation is mainly owing to the natural strength 
of the region, which, though repeatedly invaded, has never yet been subdued. The soil 
is fertile enough to render external intercourse comparatively unnecessary, yielding, as 
it does, fruits, from plantains and figs to apples and pears—and feeding large herds of 
cattle, sheep, and goats. Three entirely distinct languages are spoken, those namely 
of the Siah Posh, the Uai and the Presun people. 
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KAF’TAN, an article of Turkish dress, like a dressing-gown, in use amongst other 
oriental nations. 


KA’GA, an old province on the w. coast of Japan, between parallels 36 and 37 of n. lat., 
the former seat of the Maéda family of daimios, and one of the richest provinces in the 
empire. What renders the name a household word in Europe and America is the 
manufacture of splendid gold and silver inlaid bronzes, and the red and gold pottery. 
The characteristic decoration in gold and rouge of Kaga-ware is a development of the 
school of the Eraku artists of Kioto. The ware requires three bakings. Kanazawa in 
Kaga is the chief city, and Hakusan (white mountain) rises on the s.e. border. Nearly 
all modern Kaga-ware is decorated in Tokio. 


KAGOSHIMA, or KAGoOsIMA, at. of Kiushiu, one of the Japanese islands, capital of 
the feudal territory of prince Satsuma; pop. 793, 55,842. This prince was the sufferer in 
1863 of the punishment allotted for the murder of Mr. H. L. Richardson, a Hong-Kong 
merchant, who was killed on the highway between Yedo and Yokohama by a party 
headed by the younger brother of Satsuma. For this offense the British bombarded 
Kagoshima, Aug. 15, 1863, and dismantled most of the forts. 


KAH’LENBERG, the name of a hill on the Danube river in Austria, a short distance 
from Vienna. It is memorable from having been the scene of the arrival of Sobieski to 
the rescue of Vienna, when that city was besieged by the Turks in 1683. It is 1100 ft. 
above the river, and its summit is made a place of resort by the Viennese, where various 
amusements are conducted. 


KAIAN’IANS, the second of the historic, or sixth including the legendary or prehis- 
toric, dynasties of Persia. The twelfth and last monarch of the previous dynasty, 
Afrasib II., had been conquered by Rustam, who placed upon the throne Kai-Kubab, a 
descendant of Mintichihr, and thus founded the Kainian dynasty, so named on account 
of the prefix Kaz (mighty) attached to the names of the kings, beginning with Kai-Kubad 
and followed by Kai-K aus (Darius the Mece), Kai-Khusrau (Cyrus), Luhrasp, Gashtasp (in 
whose reign Zoroaster introduced the fire-worship); Bahman, or Ardashir Dirazdast; Dara 
I. ; Dara II.(or Darius Codomanus of the Greeks). This dynasty existed 660-334 B.c., ending 
with the battle of Arbela, in which the last king, Darius, was overthrown by Alexander, 


KAI’ETEUR FALL, a noble waterfall in British Guiana, which is formed by the 
waters of the Potaro river plunging from the basin of that stream into the valley of the 
Essequibo below, a sheer descent of 741 ft., and a sloping cataract thereafter of 88 
feet. The breadth of this fall at its beginning, on the edge of the declivity, is 369 ft., 
and its depth at the same place 15 ft. in the dry season. 


KAIN, JoHN JOSEPH, D.D., b. Martinsburg, W. Va., 1841, educated at St. Charles 
college, Ellicott city, Md., and St. Mary’s seminary, Baltimore ; ordained priest in 
the Rom. Cath. church, 1866. For several years he had charge of churches at Harper’s 
Ferry, W. Va., and Winchester, Va.; was consecrated bp. of Wheeling, 1875; made 
coadjutor to the archbishop of St. Louis, 1891; administrator of the archdiocese, 1893; 
and full archbishop, 1896. 


KAIRA, a large t. in Hindustan in the British collectorate of the same name, within 
the presidency of Bombay, near the confluence of the two small rivers, Watruk and 
Seree. It is in lat, 22° 45’, long. 72° 44’, and 265 m. from the city of Bombay. It is sur- 
rounded by a wall with bastions. The streets are narrow and irregular, but the houses 
are high and well built, with sloping tiled roofs, and the gables and verandahs orna- 
mented with carved woodwork. The district was ceded to the East India company by 
the Gaekwar and has an area of 1561 sq.m., with a pop. of 782,733. 


KAIRWAN’, a decayed t. of Northern Africa, in the state of Tunis, is situated 30 m. 
s.w. of Susa, with which it is connected by rail, in a treeless, marshy plain. It is sur- 
rounded by a brick wall, surmounted by towers. It contains about 80 ecclesiastical 
structures, of which the Okbah mosque, one of the most sacred of Islam, is con- 
sidered one of the four gates of Paradise. Pop. 20-30,000. 


KAISER, the German title of emperor. It was derived from that of Cesar, per- 
mitted by Diocletian to be used by the governing prince of Dalmatia, Croatia, and the 
line of the Danube, who was heir-presumptive to the imperial throne. The term was 
employed by the German emperors of the Middle Ages, and later by the emperors of 
Austria. In 1871 it was assumed by William I. of Prussia, on his being crowned 
emperor of Germany. 


KAISERSLAUTERN, or LAUTERN, a thriving t. of Rhenish Bavaria, is pleasantly 
situated on the Lauter, 31 m. s.w. of Worms. Pop. ’71, 17,867; ’85, 81,452; °90, 37,047. 


KAISERSWERTH, at. in Prussia, 5m. from Diisseldorf: pop. ’90, 2,879. It is situ- 
ated in the province of the Rhine and on the river Rhine; and is chiefly important for 
the house of deaconesses established by Theodor Fliedner (q.v.) in 1836. 


KAISER WILHELM’S LAND. The German portion of Papua (q.v.). 
KAKA’PO, or OwL PARROT (Strigops habroptilus), a remarkable bird, a native of New 
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Zealand, belonging to the parrot family (pszttacide), but of very owl-like appearance, 
and, like the owls, nocturnal, or nearly so, concealing itself in holes during the day, 
except in very gloomy weather. The kakapo takes possession of a hole, where one 
exists, among stones or the roots of trees, but seems also to have the power of making a 
burrow for itself. Dogs take it in its hole, although it makes some resistance; but, after 
a little experience, they learn how to deal with it. It is also pursued and taken by dogs 
when running on the ground. The flesh of the kakapo is more pleasant and delicate 
than that of any other parrot. This interesting bird has almost disappeared from the 
!northern island of New Zealand, and is much more rare in the middle island than it was 
not many years ago. It will probably soon be extinct, unless means are adopted for its 
protection. It is the only known bird having large wings which does not use them for 
tlight. 


KAKODYLE. See CAcopyLe. 


KALAFAT, a walled t. of Roumania, in the s.w. part of Wallachia; pop. 2,995. It 
is on the left bank of the Danube, which here forms the Bulgarian boundary, and is 
directly opposite Widin, and 155 m. from Bucharest. It is very strongly fortified, and 
has frequently been an important strategic point in the Turkish wars. The Russians lost 
here 10,000 men in an engagement with the Turks in 1829; and in 1854 severe engage- 
ments took place in the same vicinity. In April, 1877, war was declared between Russit 
and Turkey, and Kalafat was occupied by Cossacks. Early in May the Roumanians 
held Kalafat, and the Turks shelled the town from the fortress of Widin, thus beginning 
the war between Turkey and Roumania. By June 3 the lines from Galatz to Kalafat 
were held by 240,000 Russians and 60,000 Roumanians. 


KALAKAU’A, Davin, king of the Hawaiians; b. Honolulu, Nov. 16, 1836; descended 
from Keawe, an ancient king of the islands; received an English education with prince 
Lunalilo and fifteen other hereditary chiefs in the royal school at Honolulu. In 1860 he 
visited California. On the death of Lunalilo, who appointed no successor, Kalakaua 
was elected king in 1874 by the legislature, over Emma, queen dowager and relict of 
Kamehameha lV. The partisans of Emma, on hearing the result, broke into the court- 
house and attacked the legislature which had elected her rival. Assistance being asked 
from the English and American ships in port, the rioters were dispersed, and Kalakaua 
was crowned the seventh king of the Hawaiians. In 1889 he published Legends and 
Myths of Hawati. He died in San Francisco in 1891, while on a short visit to this coun- 
try to arrange a treaty of reciprocity. 


KALAMA, city and co. seat of Cowlitz co., Wash.; on the Columbia river and the 
Northern Pacific railroad; 40 miles n. of Portland, Or. It is principally engaged in 
lumbering, fishing, farming, and fish-packing. Pop. ’90, 325. 


KALAMA’TA, or CALAMATA, a sea-port of Greece, capital of Messenia, near the head 
of the gulf of Koron; pop. ’89, 10,696. The outer harbor has a depth at entrance of 
24 feet, and inside of 14 feet. An inner harbor is under construction. It is the seat of 
the bishop of Messenia. It is supposed to be the site of Pherz, prominent in the time 
of the Trojan war. In the period of the crusades it was the most important town of 
qeloponnesur. was annexed to Venice, but in the 18th c. came into possession of the 

urks, 


KALAMAZOO’, a co. in s. Michigan, organized 1830; has a soil of great agricultural 
value. The Kalamazoo river flows through the county near its center, and the country 
is dotted with burr-oak plains or openings; pop. in ’70, 32,054; in ’90, 39,273 ; area, 576 
sq. miles. Thesoil is composed of a brown loam, with a strong admixture of clay; this 
is also found where the prairies border the Kalamazoo river. These prairies are covered 
with wild flowersof many varieties. Much attention is given to the raising of live-stock. 
All products abound that are found in the middle states. From 40 to 80 bushels of corn to 
the acre are produced, and the average of wheat is placed at 25 bushels. Ledges of sand- 
stone occur in the southern portion; also fine timber growing on the bottom-lands by the 
Kalamazoo and a number of smaller streams. Lines of railway cross the county in 
every direction. Among the industries are the manufacture of furniture, pumps, car- 
riages, musical instruments, and agricultural implements. There are mills run by 
steam and water power, foundries, and machine shops. Co. seat, Kalamazoo. 


KALAMAZOO, city and co. seat of Kalamazoo co., Mich.; on the Kalamazoo river and 
the Chicago, Kalamazoo, and Saginaw, the Grand Rapids and Indiana, the Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern, and the Michigan Central railroads; 47 miles s. of Grand 
Rapids. It contains Kalamazoo college (Bap.), Michigan female seminary, Parsons 
business college, Queen City and Borgess hospital, State asylum for the insane, Wilbur 
home and school for the feeble-minded, orphans’ home, public library, ladies’ library 
association, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and Bronson park. There are electric lights 
and street railroads, city waterworks suppiied by artesian wells, national and state 
banks, more than 30 churches, and daily, weekly, and monthly periodicals. The prin- 
cipai industries are celery growing and the manufacture of wagons and carriages, boilers 
and engines, paper, caskets and coffins, playing cards, patent medicines, etc. Pop. ’90, 
17.893. 
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KALAMAZOO’ RIVER, or KEKALAMAZOO (an Indian word signifying a boiling pot), 
is a river ins. Michigan. It is clear and narrow, and very rapid and rising in the center 
of s. Michigan, flows westward through four counties over a bed of pebbles, limestone, 
or sand, emptying into lake Michigan 41 m. n. of the St. Joseph river, and 29 m. s, of 
Grand river. It is 200 m. long but only 90 m. in a direct line from source to mouth. 
At its mouth, which is an excellent harbor for vessels of 100 tons burden, it is 400 ff. in 
width, and from 10 to 15 ft. deep. There are four considerable towns on its banks, 
Marshall, Battle Creek, Kalamazoo, and Allegan; the latter, 88 m. from its mouth, is 
a depot for lumber; and up to this point the river is navigable at all seasons. On the 
banks are found the mounds that puzzle antiquarians. Thick forests grow along its 
borders, which in Allegan co. furnish excellent pine timber; in Kalamazoo and Calhoun 
counties it flows mostly through oak-openings. It supplies excellent mill-sites for 
manufacturing purposes. 


KAL'BE, or Cause, a t. of Prussian Saxony, in the government of Magdeburg, is 
situated 18 m. s. of the town of that name, on the left bank of the Saale. Spinning and 
weaving, with manufactures of paper, wool and cloth, are here carried on. Pop. ’90, 
9069. 

KALE, or BorEcOLE (Ger. Koh), a cultivated variety of brassica oleracea, differing 
from cabbage in the open heads of leaves, which are used for culinary purposes as 
greens, and also as food for cattle. There are many sub-varieties, of which some are of 
a green and others of a reddish-brown or purplish color; some have the leaves com- 
paratively plain, and others have them very much waved or curled, some also fringed 
or laciniated. Most of the kinds are biennial, like the cabbage, but some may be 
reckoned perennial, as the Milan kale (chou de Milan), and are frequently propagated by 
cuttings. The kind called German greens is one of the most delicate, and is very much 
cultivated in Britain, chiefly as a winter vegetable. The more the leaves are curled the 
more it is esteemed. The mode of its cultivation nearly agrees with that of cabbage. 


KALE, Sea. See SEA KALE. 


KALEI'DOSCOPE (from Gr. kalos, beautiful, eddos, image, and skopeo, I see), an optical 
instrument invented by sir David Brewster in 1817. It consists of a tube, through 
whose length pass two mirrors or reflecting planes, which are hinged together along one 
edge, and make with each other an angle which is an aliquot part of 180°, whilst the one 
end is fitted up with an eyeglass, and the other is closed by two glasses, at a small 
distance from each other, between which are placed little fragments of glass or other 
variously colored objects. The eye looking into the tube now perceives these objects 
multiplied as many times as the angle which the reflecting planes make with each other 
is contained in the whole circumference of a circle, and always symmetrically disposed ; 
and the slightest shaking of the instrument produces new figures. There are various 
modifications of the kaleidoscope, by some of which its power is much increased; and it 
is not only a pleasing toy, but of great use to pattern-drawers and others, to whom it 
supplies endless varieties of figures. P 


KALENDAR. See CALENDAR. 
KALENDS. See CALENDS. 
KALENDS, GREEK. See GREEK KALENDs. 


KALER‘GIS, DEMETRIUS, 1803-67 ; b. Candia; educated at St. Petersburg; distin- 
guished himself in the war of Grecian independence, and was taken prisoner by the 
Turks. He was very active in the revolution of 1843-45, was general and adjutant of 
Bag Otho, and was for some time minister of war. -In 1861 he was sent as ambassador 
o Paris. 


KALEWALA. See FinnisH LITERATURE. 


KALGAN, or CHANG KTAKAU, a populous Chinese city, 110 m. from Peking in a 
north-westerly direction, on the Sangho river, and on the line of the great wall. It com- 
prises both a Tartar and a Chinese quarter, and is strongly fortified. Occupying a 
position on the high road to Kiachta, in Siberia, it is the seat of a trade which formerly 
amounted to $8,000,000 per annum, but which has declined since 1860, owing to the 
extension of trade privileges to the entire frontier. Pop. about 70,000. 


KALGUEF, or KoLGugy, an island of Russia, in the Arctic ocean, 240 m. in circum- 
ference; belongs to the government of Archangel, and is situated 115 m. e. of the north- 
ern extremity of the peninsula of Kanin. It is the resort of innumerable flocks of wild- 
fowl, especially eider-ducks, geese, and swans, which are caught in great numbers by 
the fowlers who visit the island every summer. 

KALIDASA, the greatest dramatist and one of the most celebrated poets of India. 
He is known to the literary public of Europe especially through his drama S'dkuntala, 
which, first introduced to the notice of the western world by sir William Jones (1789), 
created so great a sensation throughout Europe that the early success obtained by San- 
skrit studies in England and Germany may be considered due to this masterpiece of 
Sanskrit literature. Another drama of the same poet, and next in renown to S'ékuntala, 
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is the Vikramorvas'i, or the Hero and the Nymph. Besides these works, Hindu tradi- 
tion ascribes to his authorship a third drama and several poems, which no European 
critic will believe could ever have sprung from a mind like that of Kalidasa. Prof. 
Lassen, in the Indische Alterthumskunde, passes the following judgment on this poet: 
‘‘K@lidésa may be considered as the brightest star in the firmament of Hindu artificial 
poetry. He deserves this praise on account of the mastery with which he wields the 
language, and on account of the consummate tact with which he imparts to 1t a more 
simple or more artificial form, according to the requirements of the subject treated by 
him, without falling into the artificial diction of later poets, or overstepping the limits 
of good taste; on account of the variety of his creations, his ingenious conceptions, and 
his happy choice of subjects; and not less on account of the complete manner in which 
he attains his poetical ends, the beauty of his narrative, the delicacy of his sentiment, 
and the fertility of his imagination.’’? Dr. Bhéo Daji, in a learned and ingenious essay 
‘*On the Sanskrit Poet, Kalidasa”? (Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal As. Soc., 
Oct., 1860), has endeavored to identify Vikramaditya, the contemporary of Kalidasa, 
with Harsha Vikramaditya, and that the great poet would therefore have lived in the 
middle of the 6th c. of the Christian era. 


KALIHA’RI DESERT. The Kalihari is a vast central and nearly uninhabited tract 
of country lying between Great Namaqualand and the Betjuana country, in South 
Africa, extending from the northern banks of the Gariep or Orange river to the latitude 
of 21°s., or the verge of the Ngami region, a distance of nearly 600 m., with an 
average breadth of about 350 m., and presenting some curious physical features quite 
distinct from other desert regions of the globe. It is a wholly riverless, sandy, but in 
many places well wooded region on which rain seldom falls, intersected by dry water- 
courses, with a substratum of a tufaceous limestone, and to all appearance formerly the 
bed of an immense lake. Livingstone considers it remarkable for little water and con- 
siderable vegetation, and therefore very different from the karroos of the Cape Colony, 
which have neither water nor vegetation except after heavy rains, and from the bare 
and sandy deserts of North Africa and Arabia. No mountains or elevations of any con- 
siderable height are found in the Kalihari, the general level of which may be considered 
as 3,000 ft. above the sea. The few springs or ‘‘sucking-places” which here and there 
are found are generally carefully concealed by the Bakillhari, a miserable wandering 
race of Betjuana Bushmen, who roam through the desert in quest of game, of the 
skins of which they make the fur robes called ‘‘carosses.” The Kalihari has been 
crossed by C. J. Andersson and others, near its outskirts; but of its central parts very 
little is known. After heavy rains immense herds of elephants, rhinoceroses, and 
giraffes are found in its dense thickets, and feed on the succulent wild melons called 
‘‘kengwe” which then abound there. In the n. part are immense forests of thorn- 
trees. Coal, copper, and gold are found. 


KALISCH, Davin, 1820-72, a German farce and song writer of ability, and founder 
of the K/adderadatsch, a humorous and satirical paper, published in Berlin, since 1848. 
His plays are very popular in Germany, and a collection of his songs has been published 
separately under the title Berliner Leierkasten. 


KALISCH, Istpor, Jewish clergyman and lecturer, b. in Prussia Noy. 15, 1816; was 
educated at Berlin, Breslau, and Prague. In 1849 he came to the U. S., and in 1850 
became pastor of a Jewish congregation in Cleveland where he labored in the interest 
of reformed Judaism. His controversies with Rey. Isaac Leeser are prominent in 
Jewish literature. He has written many important books. 


KA'LISPELS, or PENDS D’OREILLEs, 2 tribe of Indians inhabiting portions of British 
America, Idaho, Washington, and Montana. The Kalispels appear to have been 
peculiarly the subject of the characteristic treatment afforded the Indians by the Amer- 
ican government, in being forced to submit to breaches of treaty stipulations, and to 
exasperating changes of habitat under U. S. executive direction. Formerly a wretched 
race of creatures, illy-fed and half-clad, their condition was essentially improved through 
the influence of the missions established among them about 1840 by father De Smet. 
Always peaceable, though brave and aggressive when molested, they became industrious 
and cultivated their lands intelligently and with success. But the obligations which 
were entered into by the U. 8. government in the treaty of 1855 were never honestly 
fulfilled, and the various bands were from time to time removed from their reserva- 
tions, where they had cultivated lands and raised large numbers of cattle, horses, aral 
hogs, and were driven to less eligible districts, and forced to begin life anew. In 
Montana there are said to be only 57 members of this tribe ; in Washington there are 
(1890) 200. The tribe receives its name from the valley of Kalispel, e. of the Cascade 
mountains, where they have some time resided. 


KA’LISZ, a Russian government, or district, in Poland, bordering on Prussia; 4,392 
Sq. m.; pop. ’91, 881,798. Capital, Kalisz. 

KA’LISZ, at. of Poland, on the Prosna, in the government of the same name, 149 
m. w.s.w. of the city of Warsaw. It is one of the oldest Polish towns, and was for- 
merly the capital of a palatinate. Pop. ’90, 20,060, who carry on an extensive trade. 
The adjoining country is the best cultivated in the kingdom. Two famous battles were 
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fought here—the first between the Poles and Russians and the Swedes in 1706; the other 
between the Russians and Saxons in 1818. 


KALIYUGA, in Hindu chronology, the fourth or last of the periods contained in a 
mahayuga or great yuga (q.v.). It may be compared to the iron age of classical myth- 
ology. It consists, according to native imagination, of 432,000 solar-sidereal years, and 
begins 8,101 years before the Christian era. The relation of the four yugas being 
marked by a successive physical and moral decrement of created beings, the kaliyuga 
is the worst of all. ‘‘ In the kri'ta (or first) age,” Manu says, ‘‘ the (genius of) truth and 
right (in the form of a bull) stands firm on his four feet, nor does any advantage accrue 
to men from iniquity. But in the following ages, by reason of unjust gains, he is 
deprived successively of one foot; and even just emoluments, through the prevalence of 
theft, falsehood, and fraud, are gradually diminished by one foot (i.e., by a fourth 
part).” The estimate in which this kaliyuga, our present age, is held by the modern 
Hindus may be gathered from one of their most celebrated Puranas, the Padma-Puran’a. 
In the last chapter of the Kri yayogasara of this Purana the following account is given of 
it: ‘‘In the kaliyuga (the genus of) right will have but one foot; every one will delight 
in evil. The four castes will be devoted to wickedness, and deprived of the nourish- 
ment which is fit for them. The Brahmans will neglect the Vedas, hanker after pres- 
ents, be lustful and cruel. They will despise the scriptures, gamble, steal, and desire 
intercourse with widows. .... For the sake of a livelihood, some Brahmans will 
become arrant rogues. . . . The Sfidras will endeavor to lead the life of the Brahmans; 
and out of friandship people will bear false witness; . . . they will injure the wives of 
others, and their speech will be that of falsehood. Greedy of the wealth of others, they 
will entertain a guest according to the behest of the scriptures, but afterwards kill him 
out of covetousness; they are indeed worthy of hell. The twice-born (i. e., the first 
three castes) will live upon debts, sell the produce of cows, and even their daughters. 
In this yuga men will be under the sway of women, and women will be excessively 
eke we In the kaliyuga, the earth will bear but little corn; the clouds will shed 
but little rain, and that, too, out of season. The cows will feed on ordure. 

KALKASKA, a co. ins. Michigan, which embraces the head-waters of the Manistee 
river, the natural outlet to lake Michigan for the pine-timber section ; 580 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 
5160. It is one of the five counties that constitute the Grand Traverse region. It is 
covered with a dense growth of hard-wood timber, and the soil is productive to a re- 
markable degree. Its forests, furnishing materials for building purposes, offer strong 
inducements to the settler. 'The streams abound in brock trout. Co. seat, Kalkaska. 


KALLOCH, Isaac S., b. Rockland, Me., 1832, was ordained as a Baptist minister, 
went to Boston at the age of 27 yrs., and became pastor of the Tremont Temple Bapt. 
society. He attracted large congregations by the plainness and boldness of his 
language in the pulpit. He resigned, 1857, and established himself as a stock raiser in 
Lawrence, Kan.; becamea zealous lay preacher, 1876, and soon afterward removed to 
Cal., where he threw himself into politics and was elected mayor of San Francisco by 
the Workingmen’s Party, 1879. During the canvass he was shot and badly wounded by 
Charles De Young, editor of the San Francisco Chronicle, who in turn was shot and killed 
by Kalloch’s son. He d. in 1887. 

KALM, PETER, 1715-79; b. in Sweden; educated at the universities of Abo and 
Upsala; was a botanist of distinction and reputation. He was a friend of Linnzus, who 
recommended him to the Swedish government, which, in 1748, dispatched him to North 
America for the purpose of making investigations in natural history. He remained 
abroad during three years, and on his return to Sweden published an account of his 
travels, which was translated into English and published in London, 1772. He became 
professor of botany, at Abo, was a member of the Swedish academy of sciences, and 
author of a number of scientific works. ‘The genus kalmia, a native North America 
evergreen, was named in honor of Prof. Kalm. 


KALMAR, at. and sea-port on the s.e. coast of Sweden, capital of the province of 
the same name, is situated on the Kalmar sound, opposite the island of Oland, and 
about 200 m. s.s.w. of Stockholm, It has a good harbor, a handsome cathedral, and a 
large and beautiful castle, in which, July 12, 1897, the treaty called the ‘‘ Union of 
Kalmar,’’ which settled the succession to the three northern kingdoms upon queen 
Margaret of Denmark and her heirs forever, was agreed to by the deputies of the three 
kingdoms. The union, nevertheless, lasted only till the death of Margaret (see DEN- 
MARK, History), The commerce of the town is considerable, and manufactures of sugar 
and matches are carried on. Pop. ’90, 11,772. 


KAL'MIA, a genus of plants of the natural order ertcew, consisting of evergreen shrubs, 
mostly about 2 or 3 ft. high, natives of North America, with red, pink, or white flowers, 
generally in corymbs. The flowers are very delicate and beautiful, and the corolla is in 
the shape of a wide and shallow bell. Some of the species are frequent ornaments of 
garders in Britain. They delight in a peat-soil. X. latifolia, the mountain laurel or . 
calico bush of North America, occupies large tracts on the Alleghany mountains. It 
grows to the height of 10 ft., and the wood is very hard. It is narcotic and dangerous ; 
the leaves are poisonous to many animals, and the honey of the flowers possesses nox- 
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ious properties. A decoction of the leaves has been used with advantage in cutaneous 
diseases. 

KAL'MUCKS, or, as they call themselves, the Derben-Ueirat (the four relatives), and 
also designated by the name of Eleutes and Khalimik (apostates), are the most numerous 
and celebrated of the Mongol nations. They are divided into four tribes, the first of 
which, the Khoskéts (warriors), number nearly 60,000 families, and inhabit the country 
round the Koko-nur, which they consider the native country of the race. One portion 
of this tribe migrated to the banks of the Irtisch, and became subsequently incorporated 
with the second tribe, the Dzfingars; another portion migrated to the banks of the 
Volga, in the 17th c., and is found at the present day in the government of Astrakhan. 
The second tribe are the Dzéingars, who give the name to a large territory (Dzfingaria) in 
the w. of Chinese Tartary; at the present day they number about 20,000 families. The 
third tribe are the Derbets or Tchoros, who deserted Dzfingaria, and finally, to the num- 
ber of 15,000 families, removed a few years ago to the plains of the Ili and the Don, 
where they are being rapidly incorporated with the Don Cossacks. The fourth great 
tribe of the Kalmucks are the Zorgots, who, about 1660, separated from the Dztingars, 
and settled in the plains of the Volga, whence they were called the Kalmucks of the 
Volga; but finding the Russian rule too severe, the majority returned to Dzfingaria. 

No Mongol or Turkish race presents such characteristic traits as the Kalmucks; 
indeed, they answer exactly to the description given of them by Jornandes 18 centuries 
ago, when, under the name of Huns, they devastated southern Europe. The Kalmuck 
is short in stature, with broad shoulders and a large head; has small, black eyes, always 
appearing to be half shut, and slanting downwards towards thé nose, which is flat, with 
wide nostrils; the hair is black, coarse, and straight, and the complexion deeply swarthy. 
The Kalmuck is considered to be the original type of the Mongol and Manchfi races, and 
his ugliness is the index of the purity of his descent. They are a nomad, predatory, and 
warlike race, and pass the greater part of their lives in the saddle. Their usual food is 
barley-flour soaked with water, and their drink is the ‘‘koumiss” (made from fermented 
mare’s milk). Most of the Kalmucks are Buddhists, but a few have adopted Mohamme 
danism or Christianity. See illus., Asta, vol. I.; JAkuts, Erc., vol. VIII. 


KALNOKY, Gustav, Count, b. Lettowitz Moravia, 1832. He entered the army 
when very young, and resigned with the grade of col. to enter the diplomatic service, 
1850. He was appointed ambassador to Copenhagen, 1874, and to St. Petersburg, 1880; 
and was minister of foreign affairs, 1881-95. 

KALONG, a name originally Javanese, and belonging to one or more species of 
frugivorous bats (q.v.) inhabiting Java, but now frequently applied to all the frugivorous 
bats, the family pteropida, or at least to all the species of the genus pleropus. The pteropide 
are all large bats, and some of them are the largest of all the chetroptera. They are called 
roussette by French naturalists, and often, popularly, flying fox by Europeans in the 
east. They are found in the East Indies, Japan, Australia, Africa, and South America, 
There are many species. Their food consists chiefly of soft fruits, as bananas, figs, etc. 
The Javanese kalong (pteroptus Javanicus) measures about 5} ft. in expanse of wing. 
The head and body are more than a foot long. It is gregarious, and during the day great 
numbers may be seen hanging by their hinder claws, motionless and silent, on the branches 
of trees which they have selected for their abode. The body is covered with fur of a 
reddish-brown color. This and the other true pteropi have no tail, and a smaller number 
of vertebre—24 in all—than any other mammalia. Some of the pteropide have a-very 
short tail. The flesh of some of them is eaten, and one, inhabiting the Moluccas and 
isles of Sunda, has been called the eatable kalong (P. edulis), It is said to be white and 
delicate. Some of the species are migratory. 


KALPA, in Hindu chronology, a day and night of Brahma, which, according to some, 
is a period of 4,320,000,000 solar-sidereal years, or years of mortals, measuring the dura- 
tion of the world, and as many, the interval of its annihilation. The Bhavishya-Puran’a 
admits of an infinity of kalpas; other Puranas enumerate thirty. A great kalpa com- 
prises not a day, but a life of Brahma.—In Vedic literature kalpa is a Vedanga. 


KALPA-SUTRA is, in Vedic literature, the name of those Sanskrit works which treat 
of the ceremonial referring to the performance of a Vedic sacrifice. See VEpsa.—In 
Jaina literature it is the name of the most sacred religious work of the Jainas. See 
JAINAS. It is chiefly occupied with the legendary history of Mahavira, the last of their 
24 deified saints, or Tirthankaras, but contains also an account of other 4 saints of the 
same class. The name of the author was Bhadra Bahu, and the work was composed, 
as Stevenson assumes, in the year 411 of the Christian era; but the conjecture of another 
writer places it 632 after Christ. It is held in so high respect with the Jainas that ‘‘ of 
the 8 days in the middle of the rains which are devoted to the reading of those works 
esteemed peculiarly sacred, no less than 5 are allotted to the Kalpa-Sfitra.” Stevenson, 
The Kalpa-Sttra and Nava Tatva (Lond. 1848). 

KALSOMINE, or CALCIMINE, a composition of zinc-white and glue sizing mixed 
with water, in which, by adding coloring matter, any color desired may be produced. 
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The process of kalsomining is very difficult, even for skilled painters. It requires great 
nicety in the preparation of the surface, care in compounding the mixture, and skill in 
applying it. For ceilings, mix $ lb. of glue with 15 Ibs. zinc; for walls, 1 lb. of glue 
with 15 lbs. of zine. Paris white is sometimes used as a substitute for kalsomine. 


KALU’GA, a government of Russia, lies immediately s.e. of that of Smolensk. Area, 
11,942 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 1,242,900. The surface is flat; the soil stony, sandy, and only 
moderately fertile. Almost half of the province is under forest. It is watered by num- 
erous rivers, the chief of whichis the Oka. The principal occupation of the inhabitants 
is the cultivation of hemp. Industries are rapidly developing, and a considerable trade 
in iron, paper, leather, glass and chemicals. Colored cloths for the China trade are also 
made. The government of Kaluga is divided into 11 districts. 


KALUGA, chief t. of the government of the same name, is situated on the right bank 
of the Oka, 149 m. s.w. of Moscow. From the 14th to the 18th c. its stronghold was a 
great protection against the invasions of the Lithuanians, the Tartars of the great horde, 
and especially against the Crimean Tartars. Situated in the center of the empire and 
on a navigable river, it carries on an extensive corn-trade, the corn being sent down the 
Oka to Nijni-Novgorod, and thence up the Volga, the Volga canals, and the Neva, to 
St. Petersburg and the Baltic ports. A considerable trade in furs, cottons, and glass 
has sprung up. There are several leather and other factories in the town. Pop. ’89, 
40,489. Kaluga has for many years been a place of banishment for political offenders; 
and used to be the residence of Schamyl, the Circassian chief. 


KA’MA, a navigable river of European Russia, the principal affluent of. the Volga, 
rises in the government of Viatka, and after a s.w. course of 1100 m., joins the Volga in 
the government of Kasan, 50 m. above the town of that name. Its chief tributaries are 
the Viatka, the Tchoussovaia, and the Bielaia. This river is navigable 40 m. below its 
source, and the navigation commences in the beginning of May. The annual value of 
the goods conveyed on the Kama is estimated at $40,000,000, The river abounds in fish, 
especially salmon. 


KAMA, or KAMADEVA, the Hindu god of love, and one of the most pleasing creations 
of Hindu fiction. In Sanskrit poetry, especially that of a later period, he is the favorite 
theme of descriptions and allusions, and mythology exalts his power so much that it 
allows even the god Brahma to succum)h to it. Acccording to some Puranas he was 
originally a son of Brahm4; according to others, a son of Dharma (the genius of virtue), 
by S'raddha (the genius of faith), herself a daughter of Daksha, who was one of the mind- 
born sons of Brahma. The god S‘iva being on one occasion greatly incensed at Kama, 
reduced him to ashes; but ultimately, moved by the affliction of Rati (voluptuousness), 
the wife of K&ma, he promised her that her husband should be reborn as a son of Kr‘tshna. 
The god Krishna, accordingly, having married Rukmini, she bore him Pradyumna, 
who was the god of love. But when the infant was six days old it was stolen from the 
lying-in chamber by the terrible demon S‘ambara; for the latter foreknew that Pradyumna, 
if he lived, would be his destroyer. The boy was thrown into the ocean and swallowed 
by a large fish. Yet he did not die, for that fish was caught by fishermen and deliv- 
ered to Maydvati, the mistress of S’ambara’s household; and when it was cut open the 
child was taken from it. Whilst Mayavati wondered who this could be, the divine 
sage, Narada, satisfied her curiosity, and counseled her to rear tenderly this offspring of 
Kr'ishna. She acted as he advised her; and when Pradyumna grew up, and learned 
his own history, he slew the demon S’‘ambara. Méayavati, however, was later apprised 
by Kr'ishna that she was not the wife of S’ambara, as she had fancied herself to be, but 
that of Pradyumna—in fact, another form of Rati,who was the wife of Kama in his prior 
existence.—Kama is described or represented as holding in his hands a bow made of 
sugar-cane and strung with bees, besides five arrows, each tipped with the blossom of 
a flower which is supposed to conquer one of the senses. His standard is, agreeably to 
the legend above mentioned, a fabulous fish, called Makara; and he rides on a parrot or 
sparrow—the symbol of voluptuousness. His epithets are numerous, but easily accounted 
for from the circumstances named, and from the effects of love on the mind and senses. 
Thus, he is called Makaradhwaja, ‘‘the one who has Makara in his banner;”’ Mada, 
‘‘the maddener,” etc. His wife, as before stated, is Rati; she is also called Kamakala, 
‘*a portion of Kama,” or Pritd, ‘‘affection.” His daughter is Trisha, ‘‘ thirst or desire;” 
and his son is Aniruddha, ‘‘ the unrestrained.” 


KAMBALU’. See CAMBA’LUC. 


KAMEE’LA, or KAMALA, a Violently purgative medicine, said to be a specific against 
tape worm, prepared from a plant of the order ewphorbiacee, the rottlera tinetoria. It 
grows wild in Abyssinia, Australia, eastern China, southern Arabia, and India. This 
remedy has long been employed by the British soldiers in Hindustan in cases of tenia, 
and with great success, 
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KAMEHA’MEHA I., called Nui (the great), 1753-1819; the first king of the Hawai- 
jan islands. On the death of his uncle, Kalanio Ku, king of the island Hawaii in 1781, 
he became head-chief of the western part. In self-defense he waged war, first with the 
chiefs of his own island, and then with those of the other islands, which resulted in 
bringing the whole group under his control, and he became king in 1809. He was a 
man remarkable for mental energy, physical strength, and a noble carriage, but mild, 
frank, and generous. He built forts and mounted guns upon them. He had soldiers 
armed with muskets, and drilled after the fashion of Europe. He created a navy, the 
keel of the first ship having been laid for him by Vancouver in 1792, and_before his 
death he had 20 ships, some of them copper-bottomed. He appreciated the character of 
Vancouver, whose frequent visits exerted a good influence upon him. Under his reign 
some of the chiefs became intelligent, conversed well in English, and assumed many of 
the habits of civilized life. He encouraged agriculture, commerce, and the mechanic 
arts. He partially abolished the taboo system and human sacrifices. His reign was 
remarkable for the prevalence of peace, security, and order. He died only a few months 
before a Christian mission embarked at Boston for the islands. He left two sons and 
one daughter, his eldest son, Liholiho, by his wife Keopuolani, succeeding him. See 
illus., SANDWICH ISLANDS, vol. XIII. 


KAMEHA’MEHA IL, called Limoximo JoLANt, second king of the Hawaiian islands, 
1797-1825. Kaahumanu, the favorite wife of his father, was his premier, and shared 
with him the government until her death He completely abolished taboo and idolatry, 
and the missionaries, on reaching the islands, received the astounding intelligence that 
the gods had been burned and the whole system of idolatry destroyed. The king per- 
mitted the missionaries who arrived in 1820 to remain at Kailua, and assigned a house 
belonging to the late king for their temporary residence. In Nov., 18238, he embarked 
for England and the United States, accompanied by his wife Kamamalu and two chiefs, 
leaving the government in the hands of Kalaimoku and Kaahamanu, and naming his 
brother Kauikeaouli as his successor if he should not return. They were well received 
by the British government, but the king and queen both died without having seen 
George IV. or his ministers of state. Their remains were taken to the islands in an 
English frigate. Though of intemperate habits, Liholiho declared his belief in Christi- 
anity, attended public worship, and recommended the same to his people. He was a 
diligent student, decided, and enterprising in character. He was succeeded by his 
brother Kauikeaouli as Kamehameha III. 


KAMEHA’MEHA, IIL, called Kavurkeaount, third king of the Hawaiian islands, 
1814-1854. He did not fully assume the royal power until 1833, the kingdom being 
under the regency of Kaahumanu, the queen dowager of Kamehameha I., and Kalai- 
moku, and on the death of Kaahumanu, in 18382, Kenau, the daughter of Kamehameha L., 
became regent, and afterwards premier of Kamehameha III. In his youth Kame- 
hameha was dissipated, but through the influence of the missionaries under whose 
instruction he was placed when nine years of age, he became a wise and useful man. 
Though not always temperate he had excellent points of character, and was beloved by 
his people. Previous to 1838 the government was a despotism; but in 1840 he gave his 
people a written constitution, recognizing the three grand divisions of king, legislature, 
and judges; and under his reign the Christian religion became the established national 
religion of the Hawaiian islands. Great Britain, France, and the United States acknowl- 
edged the independence of his government, and treaties were made with these and other 
powers. Education, agriculture, and commerce in his reign were prosperous. He was 
greatly harassed by the efforts of foreign seamen, led by European and American officers, 
to violate the laws, and of English and French officers to introduce French Roman 
Catholic priests into the islands. He was called Kamehameha the good. 


KAMEHA’MEHA IV., called ALEXANDER LinoLino, fourth king of the Hawaiian 
islands, 1884-1863; b. Honolulu; the nephew and adopted son of Kamehameha IIL., 
who appointed him his heir and successor under the name of Alexander Liholiho. 
With his brother Lot Kamehameha he visited, in 1850, England, France, and the United 
States, and in 1854, soon after his return, he ascended the throne. In 1856 he married 
Emma, the daughter of a native chief and an English woman, and the adopted daughter 
of Dr. Rooke, an English physician. Excessive grief for the loss of his infant son short- 
ened his days. He was a man of talents, better educated than his predecessors, of pre- 
possessing manners, and loved by the people. He was much interested in the progress 
of the Reformed Catholic mission, and by his personal solicitation of subscriptions was 
instrumental in the establishment in 1860 of the Queen’s hospital in Honolulu. He 
translated the Book of Common Prayer into Hawaiian. 


KAMEHA’MEHA V.,, called Lov, fifth king of the Hawaiian islands, brother of Kame- 
hameha IV., and called Lot Kamehameha, 1830-72. He was dissipated in his youth, but 
reformed before he became king. Like his brother, he was educated and accomplished, 
and, having acquired experience as minister of the interior and commander of the forces, 
he was well qualified to administer the government. He refused to take the oath to the 
constitution of Kamehameha III., considering it too democratic, and proclaimed one 
more absolute, which, after violent opposition, was accepted. He was a man of strong 
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will and great courage, but superstitious. Dying unmarried, the direct line of the 
Kamehamehas ended with him. He named no successor, and Prince Lunalilo, a chief 


of a high family, was appointed king. 


KA’MEKE, GEORGE ARNOLD CARL VON, b. Prussia, 1817; entered the army in 1834, 
and in 1850 was promoted to captain. He was sent to Vienna in 1856 as attaché to the 
Prussian embassy, and remained there two years. In 1858 he was appointed chief of 
the engineering department, with the rank of lieut.-col. He was placed in command 
of a regiment of infantry in 1861, and rose to the position of maj.-gen. and chief of staff, 
leading the 2d army corps in the war with Austria in 1866. His services were rewarded 
by a decoration, and in 1867 he was promoted to the office of inspector-general and in 
the following year to lieut.-gen. On Aug. 6, 1870, during the Franco-Prussian war, he 
- made the direct attack on Saarbriicken in command of the 4th division (part of the 7th 
army corps), leading the assault in person. By him, also, the movement was under- 
- taken that resulted in the capture of the heights of Spicheren; he was summoned from 
the frontier to Paris, Jan., 1871, and given charge of the engineering operations of the 
siege. After peace was declared he returned to his former position of inspector-general, 
and was minister of war in 1873-83. Hed. in 1895. 


KAMENZ. See CAMENZ. 


KAMI, or Happy Spirits, are in Japanese mythology certain spirits or divinities who 
founded the first terrestrial dynastv. The Japanese believe that the spirits of human 
beings survive the body, and receive reward or punishment according to the conduct of 
this life. Ifa man’s life has been distinguished for piety, patriotism, or good works, 
they deify him after death as a Kam, and thus the number of these deities is indefinite. 
Some of them preside over the elements and powers of nature. The worship of these 
demigods or Kami is called Kami-no-mitst, or the way of the Kami. They have chapels 
in all parts of the empire called mas, which are always built in picturesque localities, 
generally among groves of trees, usually upon a hill, natural or artificial, with a massive 
stone stairway leading to the top. These mias were originally commemorative chapels, 
erected in honor of Japanese heroes. The prince of the province where the hero was 
born, or had performed his deeds, had the charge of keeping the chapel in repair; there 
was no priest to officiate, and no privileged class interposed between the worshiper and 


the being worshiped. 


KAMINETZ-PODOLSK, or Popotsk, a t. of w. Russia, capital of the government of 
Podolia, is picturesquely situated near the Austrian frontier, on the hilly banks of the 
Pakhra, an affluent of the Dniester. Its foundation dates from the earliest times, 
Pop. ’91, 10,919. The most noteworthy buildings are the Gothic cathedral and the 
Dominican church. The fortifications, which were razed in 1812, have been renewed. 
Kaminetz-Podolsk was, before the partition of Poland, the strongest bulwark of that 
country against the Turks. 


KAMOURS’KA, a co. in Quebec province, Canada, on the St. Lawrence river, whence 
it extends to the state of Maine, the range of mountains which form the source of the 
river De Loup and the Androscoggin being a part of its eastern boundary; 1017 sq. m.; 
pop. °94, 20,454, chiefly of French descent. Its surface is much broken. It is traversed 
by the St. Francis, Kamourasca, and Walloostook rivers, and by a division of the Grand 
Trunk railway. The principal products are oats, rye, barley, wheat, and potatoes. 
Co. seat, Kamourska. 


KAMPEN, one of the prettiest towns of the Netherlands, in the province of Overijssel, 
is situated near the mouth of the Ijssel, in the Zuyder Zee. To render the port ac- 
cessible, it has had to be prolonged by means of jetties from both banks of the river for 
nearly 2 miles into the Zuyder Zee. Pop. commune, 1,900. 


KAMPEN, NIKOLAAS GODFRIED VAN, 1776-1839; b. in Holland; obtained his first 
literary impressions in a bookstore in which he worked as an apprentice. He studied 
languages and taught German, and at the age of 30 was professor of the Dutch language, 
literature and history in the university of Leyden. He also edited the Leyden Gazette, and 
wrote voluminously on many subjects. In 1831 he published Geschiedenis der Neder- 
landen buiten Huropa. 

KAMPFER, or KAEMPFER, ENGELBRECHT, 1651-1716; b. Germany; was a medical 
student at K6nigsberg, and visited Persia as secretary to the Swedish ambassador. 
Having received an appointment as surgeon to the Dutch East India company, im its 
naval service, he accompanied the fleet, to which he was appointed, to the East Indies 
and Japan. He returned to Europe in 1693, and devoted himself to the preparation of 
his voluminous notes fora comprehensive history and description of the empire of Japan 
and the kingdom of Siam. It is a curious fact in literary history that this important 
work was never published in Dutch, and that from the first edition, published in London 
in 1727, were made the existing French and German translations. 


KAMPTU LICON, the name given to a kind of floor-cloth, which is said to be made of 
india rubber and cork; much of it, however, consists of oxidized jinseed oil and cork. 
The cork is reduced to a state resembling very fine sawdust, and kneaded up with the 
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real caoutchouc, or with the artificial kind made of oxidized linseed oil, the whole being 
kept very soft by heat. The mass is then made into sheets by passing through cylinder 
rollers heated with steam. The sheets, when cold, are ready for use, when no ornamental 
surface is required ; but very excellent designs may be painted upon it, the same as upon 
ordinary floor-cloth. Kamptulicon, notwithstanding the ease with which it is made, is 
more expensive than the floor-cloth made by painting hempen or linen fabrics ; it has 
however, qualities which render it very valuable for special purposes; its elasticity to 
the tread not only makes it agreeable to walk on, but it is noiseless, and is conse- 
quently well adapted for hospital passages and other positions in which quiet is desirable; 
it is also impervious to damp, and thereby well suited to damp stone floors. See 
LINOLEUM. 


KAMPTZ, Karu ALBERT CHRISTOPH HEINRICH VON, 1769-1849; b. Germany; 
studied law at GOttingen, and rose to a high judicial position. For 12 years he was 
minister of justice of the kingdom of Prussia. He incurred the animosity of the students 
and of the more liberal Germans engaged in the political movements of the time, and his 
important work, the Codex der Gendarmerie, was publicly burned by the students of 
Wartburg. 


KAMTCHAT’KA, PENINSULA OF, forms the s.e. extremity of Siberia, from which it 
stretches southward, extending in lat. between 51° and 62°n., and in long. between 156° 
40’ and 162° e. It is 725 m. long, and averages 190 m. in breadth. A chain of volcanic 
mountains traverses the center of the peninsula, and gives rise to the rivers, of which 
the Kamtchatka is 150 m. in length. There are ahout 14 volcanoes in the peninsula, 
the most remarkable of which—the volcano of Klyuchevskaya—is 15,762 ft. high. This 
mountain now only emits smoke and embers; but in former times eruptions used to 
take place every seven or eight years. The soil, in general, is stony; but there are 
many tracts of mountain-slope which are arable. Agriculture, however, is much hin- 
dered by untimely frosts, periodical rains, and sometimes by multitudes of mice and rats, 
The bread required by the inhabitants of the fortresses of Petropavlovsk and Tagil is 
supplied from Okhotsk. The principal occupations of the inhabitants are fishing and 
hunting. The most valuable domestic animal is a peculiar kind of dog which never 
barks. Kamtchatka was annexed to Russia at the end of the 17th c., after the expedi- 
tion of the Cossack chief Atlasof. Pop. about 7,500, made up of Kamtchadales, Kourdetri, 
Omototzi, and Russians. The Kamtchadales—the preponderating race of the inhabi- 
tants—live mostly in the south. They are small in stature, with a large head, broad 
face, black hair, small eyes, broad shoulders, and hanging lips and stomach. Formerly 
they lived in tents made of branches; they now dwell in huts. They have nominally 
embraced Christianity, but retain much of their savage nature and superstitions. Nijni- 
Kamtchatsk, the chief town of the government, is situated on the river Kamtchatka. 
The fort of Petropavlovsk, with a fine harbor covered with ice only during a brief period 
of the year, is most picturesquely situated, and enjoys a healthful climate. For type of 
people, see illus., Astra, vol. I. 


KAMYSHIN, a t. of Russia, in the government of Saratov, terminus of railway to 
Tambov and Baltic ports, on the right bank of the Volga; lat. 50° 5’ n. long. 45° 25 e. 
It possessed, ’89, 15,015 inhabitants, who carry on a considerable trade in corn. 


KANABEC, a co. in e. Minnesota; 522 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 1579. The largest portion of 
the surface is covered with forests of sugar-maple, pine, etc. The soil produces wheat, 
oats, and grass. It is drained by the Grindstone and Knife rivers. Co. seat, Mora. 


KANADA, also called Kasyapa, a celebrated Hindoo sage, the founder of the atomistic 
philosophy. 


KANAGA’WA, at. of Japan, on the railway of Yedo. It is situated on the northern 
edge of a bight on the western side of the great bay of Yedo, and about 16 miles from 
that city. Here, in 1854, the treaty between the United States and Japan was consum- 
mated; and here was located for a time the official section of the foreign community 
which, through the manceuvers of the Japanese, has been established, not at Kanagawa, 
but at Yokohama, on the opposite point of the bay. Kanagawa formerly had a larger 
foreign trade than any other port of Japan; but owing to the rise of Yokohama, it has 
declined in importance and population. The chief imports are cotton and woolen 
goods; the chief exports, silk and tea. In 1872 Kanagawa was first lighted with gas. 
Pop. ’87, 11,897. See YOKOHAMA. 

KANARIS, KonsTanTIN, a native of the isle of Ipsara, distinguished for his exploits 
in the Grecian war of independence, and particularly for the destruction of Turkish 
vessels by fire-ships. He was master of asmall merchant-vessel before the commence- 
ment of the war. In 1822 he blew up the Turkish admiral’s ship in the strait of Chios, 
and thus avenged the crueities which the Turks had perpetrated on the Greeks in that 
island. In Nov. of the same year he burned the Turkish admiral’s ship in the harbor 
of Tenedos. His native isle of Ipsara having been ravaged, he took revenge, Aug. 
17, 1824, by burning a large Turkish frigate and some transport-ships which were carry- 
ing troops to Samos, and thereby saved Samos from the calamity which Chios and Ipsara 
had endured. In 1825 he formed the bold design of burning the Egyptian fleet in the 
harbor of Alexandria, where it lay ready to carry troops to the Peloponnesus, and it 
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appears that only an unfavorable wind springing up prevented his success. He was 
appointed to important commands by the Greek president, Capo D’Istrias, and in 1848 
and 1849 was war minister of Greece, and president of the cabinet. He took part in the 
revolution of 1862, and held office repeatedly under the new king. He died Sept. 14, 
1877. 

KANA’WHA, a co. in West Virginia, formed in 1789 of two counties, Greenbrier 
and Montgomery; pop. in ’90, 42,756, including colored; area, 825 sq. m.; co. seat, 
Charleston, which is also the capital of the state, 508 m. w. of Richmond. The uplands, 
and the banks of the Kanawha river (Kanawha, in the Indian dialect, signifying the river 
of the woods), are covered with a dense growth of timber. Fine sandstone is found in 
extensive ledges, and inexhaustible beds of bituminous coal. Salt is an important arti- 
cle of export; and the water is obtained by boring at a depth of from 3800 to 500 ft. below 
the bed of the Kanawha river. The brine invariably rises to a level with the river. 
The Elk, Coal, and Pocatalico rivers water wide sections of the county, and the Chesa- - 
peake and Ohio railroads cross it. Tobacco is one of the chief staples; other products 
are; corn, wool, oats, pork, and sweet potatoes. The manufactures include saddlery 
and harness, woolen goods, cooperage, flour, and lumber. 


KANAWHA, GREAT. See GREAT KANAWHA. 
KANDAHAR’. See CANDAHAR. 
KANDAVJU, one of the Fiji Islands (q.v.). 


KANDIYO/’HI, a co. a little w. of the centre of Minnesota, about 860 sq. m.; pop. 
790, 13,997. It has an undulating surface, diversified by forests of oak, elm, etc., and 
with many small lakes. The soil is of an excellent quality, producing wheat, oats, grass, 
ete. Co. seat, Willmar. 


KANDLER, JOHANN JOACHIM, a German modeler in porcelain, who worked at 
Meissen. He died in 1776. 


KANDY, or CANDy, an important t. in Ceylon (q.v.), 7° 20’ n. lat., 80° 50’ e. long.; 
pop. 791, 20,400. It was formerly the capital of the king of Kandy’s dominions, and the 
palace of the kings, though now much dilapidated, covers a considerable space, and was 
formerly a building of great magnificence. The ruined temple and tombs of the kings 
are objects of much interest to travelers. Kandy is 58 m. from the town of Colombo, 
and is situated in the midst of a number of steep hills, whose lofty summits are covered 
with jungle and very unhealthful. The houses are of mud and thatched, excepting 
those of the chiefs, which are tiled and whitewashed. Three miles away are the botanic 
gardens of Peradeniya. 


KANE, aco. in n.e. Illinois; 540 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 65,061. It has an undulating sur- 
face and a fertile soil. A considerable portion of the county is prairie. It is intersected 
by the Chicago and Northwestern, and the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy railroads. 
Its staple productions are wheat, corn, oats, hay, flax, butter, and pork. It contains 
the cities of Aurora and Elgin. Co. seat, Geneva. 


KANE, a co. in s. Utah, bordering upon Arizona; bounded on the east by the 
Colorado, 4172 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 1685. A considerable portion of its surface is moun- 
tainous. The soil produces wheat, corn, and pasturage for sheep. Co. seat, Kanab. 


KANE, ExisHa KENT, M.D., a celebrated Arctic explorer, was b. in Philadelphia, 
United States, Feb. 3, 1820; entered Virginia university in 1836, afterwards studied med- 
icine, and entered the navy as a surgeon, in which capacity he visited China, India, the 
East Indies, and, under leave of absence, Arabia, Egypt, Greece, and Western Europe. 
Soon after returning home he was ordered to the w. coast of Africa in May, 1846, but 
being attacked by fever, was compelled to return in the following April. He was then 
transferred to the military staff,and served in Mexico. In May, 1850, he commenced his 
career of Arctic discovery as surgeon, naturalist, and historian to the first Grinnell expe- 
dition. In the spring of 1853 he was again sent out, this time as commander of a sec 
ond Grinnell expedition, in which he achieved important results. These results are 
fully detailed in his Second Grinnell Hxpedition in Search of Sir John Franklin (2 vols. 
Philadelphia, 1856). On his return in the autumn of 1855, honors rained upon the for- 
tunate adventurer; he received gold medals from the queen of Great Britain, the royal 
geographical society of London, the American congress, and the New York legislature; but 
his health, which had been precarious since 1844, was rapidly failing, and after a visit 
to London, where he grew rapidly worse, he sailed to Havana, where he died Feb. 16, 
1857. His life has been written by W. Elder, m.p. (8vo, Philadelphia, 1857). 


KANE, Sir RoBERT, M.D., a celebrated chemist, was b. in Dublin in 1810. He was 
educated for the medical profession, and in 1832 was received as a member of the royal 
Trish academy, and in the same year projected the Dublin Journal of Medical Science, 
which at first treated only of chemical and pharmaceutical subjects. In 1840 he received 
the gold medal of the royal society of London for his researches into the coloring matter 
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of lichens. From 1844 till 1847 Kane was professor of natural philosophy to the royal 
Dublin society, and in the last-mentioned year received the Cunningham gold medal of 
the royal Irish academy for his discoveries in chemistry. In 1846, he originated the 
museum of industry in Ireland, was appointed its first director, and the same year 
received from the lord-lieutenant the honor of knighthood. He held for a number of 
years the office of president of the queen’s college, Cork, which he resigned in 1864. His 
important works are: Hlements of Chemistry (1841-42, 1849), a work of widely acknowl- 
edged merit; Industrial Resowrces of Ireland (1844), being the substance of a lecture 
delivered in the previous year, and published at the expense of the royal society of 
Dublin. He d. 1890. 


_ KANGAROO’, Macropus, a genus of marsupial quadrupeds, of which there are many 
species, almost all Australian, although a few are found in New Guinea and neighboring 
islands. The genus, which some naturalists subdivide, is the type of a family of macro- 
pide, including also the kangaroo-rats or potoroos (q.v.), which have canine teeth in the 
upper jaw, whilst the kangaroos have no canine teeth, and in their dentition generally, 
and in their digestive system, make a nearer approach than any other marsupial quad- 
rupeds to the ruminants; the potoroos, on the other hand, approaching the rodent type. 
Kangaroos are said sometimes to ruminate. The stomach of kangaroos is large, and is 
formed of two elongated sacs. They are entirely herbivorous. The macropide@ are all 
characterized by great length of the hind legs, whilst the fore legs are small; but the 
radius allows a complete rotation of the fore-arm, and they make use of the fore feet as 
organs of prehension, and for many purposes, with great adroitness. 'The fore feet have 
five toes, each armed with a strong curved nail; the hind feet have four toes—one very 
large central toe, with a very large solid nail. The hind feet are very long, through an 
extraordinary elongation of the metatarsal bones. The tail is very long, thick, strong, 
and tapering, and is of great use in balancing the animal in its leaps, and also for sus- 
taining the body in its ordinary erect sitting posture, in which it uses the hind legs and 
the root of the tail asa tripod. In this posture, also, it usually walks by the hind legs 
alone. The head is in form somewhat like that of a deer; the ears moderately large, 
and oval; the eyes large and the aspect mild. 

The Great KancGaroo, M. giganteus, is generally about 7 ft. in length from the 
nose to the tip of the tail, the tail being rather more than 3 ft. in length, and fully a foot 
in circumference at the base. The height of the animal is rather more than 50 in. in 
the erect sitting posture already mentioned, but it sometimes raises itself on its toes to 
look around it, and its height is then greater than thatofa man. The WooLLy KAnGa- 
ROO or RED Kanearoo, M. laniger, rather exceeds it in size. The great kangaroo was first 
discovered in Cook’s first voyage, June 22, 1770, and until that time it may almost be said 
that kangaroos were unknown to Europeans, although a New Guinea species(JZ. Bruni) 
had been described by Le Brun in 1711. It is of a grayish-brown color, the fur mode- 
rately long and moderately soft. It is found in many parts of Australia and in Van 
Diemen’s land. It sometimes attains the weight of 160 lbs., or upwards. Its flesh is 
highly esteemed, and it is much sought after by the colonists, so that it is now rare in 
regions where it was once abundant. It is not properly gregarious. The kangaroos are 
all timid animals, making their escape from their pursuers by extraordinary leaps. 
The great kangaroo often proves too swift for grey-hounds. When driven to bay it 
sometimes kills a dog by a single stroke of its hind leg, the great nail ripping him open 
at once. Some of the kangaroos inhabit open plains, some are more generally found in 
forests, some are frequent on the snowy summits of the highest Australian mountains, 
They are of very various size; some are not much larger than a rabbit. They are easily 
tamed ; some species have been brought to America, and have bred in zoological collec- 
tions, but have not yet been properly naturalized. 

The exceedingly immature state In which young kangaroos are born, and the manner 
in which they are nourished, fail to be noticed in the article MARSUPIALIA. Ere they 
finally desert the pouch of the mother, the young may be seen poking their heads out of 
it and nibbling the herbage among which she moves. See illus., MARSUPIALIA, vol. IX. 


KANGAROO APPLE, a species of Solanum (q.v.), (S. laciniatum), with a somewhat 
shrubby succulent stem, smooth pinnatifid or entire leaves and lateral racemes of 
flowers; a native of Peru, New Zealand, Australia, and Tasmania, in which latter 
countries its fruit is called kangaroo apple, and is used as food. When unripe, it is 
acrid, and produces a burning sensation in the throat; 


KANGAROO GRASS, Anthistiria australis, the most esteemed fodder-grass of Austya- 
lia. It grows to a height much above that of the fodder-grasses of Britain, affords 
abundant herbage, and is much relished by cattle. The genus is allied to Andropogon, 
and has clusters of flowers with an involucre. The awns are very long and twisted, 
both in the kangaroo grass and in a nearly allied species, A. ciliata, which is one of the 
most esteemed fodder-grasses of India. 

KANGAROO ISLAND, in south Australia, at the mouth of the gulf of St. Vincent, 


in lat. 36° s., long. 187° e. Its length from e. to w. is 95 m., and its width generally 
about 25 m.; 1970 sq. miles. The surface is extensively covered with brushwood, witha 
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few trees. It has numerous salt lakes. It received its name from the number of kan- 
garoos found there by its discoverer, capt. Flinders. 


KANGHOA, or Kane-waA,. Japanese Koxwa, a well-wooded, rocky, and mountain- 
ous island off the western coast of Corea, between n. lat. 37° and 38°, and long. e. from 
Greenwich, 126° and 127°. It is about 20 m. long, and 9 or 10 wide, of an elongated 
oval shape, having an area of 160 sq. miles, The soil is very fertile, producing rice, 
tobacco, sorghum, maize, barley, beans, cabbage, chestnuts, etc. This island is scoured 
on its eastern side by the cold, rapid, and turbulent current of the Han river, the largest 


- in Corea, whose sources are in the high mountains along thee. coast. The city of Kang- 


hoa, with a pop. of about 12,000, in the eastern center of the island, has from ancient 
limes been the refuge of the royal family during foreign invasion or civil war. *During 
the Mongol invasion it was the national capital. Chinese pirates have greatly troubled 
the inhabitants for centuries. In Oct., 1866, the French naval expedition, under admiral 
Roze, made rendezvous off the island, and attacked Kanghoa city in force, in revenge . 
for the murder of nine French Jesuit missionaries in Seoul a few months before. The 
fortifications, consisting mainly of*a crenellated wall 15 ft. high, defended by arrows, 
jingols, and matchlocks, were stormed by scaling parties, the gates broken in with axes, 
and the place captured after some slaughter. About 80 bronze and iron cannon of small 
caliber, 6,000 matchlocks, the official archives of the city, large food-supphes, $32,000 
worth of silver, and a valuable library of books were captured; besides large quantities 
of miscellaneous war material. Flushed by success, a party of 160 marines attempted 
to capture a fortified monastery a few miles s. of the city, which had been garrisoned by 
a regiment of native tiger-hunters. Upon the first assault nearly one-fourth of their 
number were disabled, and a retreat was ordered. The next morning, after one week’s 
stay in Corea, the admiral suddenly gave orders to evacuate the island. The French 
government did not approve of the expedition, and Bellonet, the French minister who 
had ordered it, was recalled. The effect of this ill-planned raid was disastrous all over 
the east, French prestige suffered greatly, and the massacre at Tientsin followed, June 
2, 1870. This frightful event was believed to have gained its first impetus from the 
unfortunate issue of admiral Roze’s campaign in Corea. The American expedition sent 
in 1871 to make a treaty with Corea if possible, and inquire into the affair of the 
General Sherman (see Pina YANG), arrived off Boisseé (Woody) island May 30. On 
June 1 the Palos and Monocacy, with four steam-launches, were dispatched up the 
river, and while turning a rocky point were fired on by the Coreans. Only one of the 
Americans was hurt, and the forts were shelled and silenced at once. Eight days later 
an expedition of chastisement was dispatched against the forts on the Kanghoa side of 
the river. The force consisted of 759 men, 2 extra-armed gun-boats, and 4 steam-launches. 
After forty-eight hours’ absence from the anchorage, eighteen of which were spent on 
land, during which five forts were attacked and captured, the Americans returned victori- 
ous, having lost three men killed and ten wounded, among the former lieut. McKee, 
who, like his father in Mexico, lost his life as he entered a fort leading his men. Fifty 
flags, 481 cannon, and many trophies were captured and the forts dismantled. About 
400 Coreans lost their lives. The forts were on the rocky promontories jutting into the 
river, whose violent current made naval maneuvers extremely difficult. The whole 
fleet, under rear-admiral John Rodgers, with minister A. A. Low, then returned to 
Chifu (see report of the U.S secretary of the navy, 1871). On Sept. 19, 1875, the 
Japanese gun-boat, Unyo-kan, while on her way to Newchang, China, stopped at Kokwa 
or Kang-hoa island to procure water. Her men were fired on by the Corean garrison, 
who evidently mistook the Japanese mariners for French or Americans. The Japanese, 
on the 20th, attacked the fort (Yeso), and without los3 to themselves killed 24 of the 
garrison and took the fort. This event led to the treaty expedition sent later, under 
Kuroda, by which the two nations have entered into commercial relations. 


KANGRAH, an extensive bill fort in the northern part of the Punjab, s.w. of the 
Himalaya mountains, between the Beyah and the Rauvy rivers. The fortress was taken 
by Mahmoud of Ghizni, who carried off immense riches; retaken by the rajah of Delhi 
in 1048, and subsequently, after a long siege, by the emperor Akbar. At the beginning 
of the present century it belonged to Sansa Chand, who surrendered it to Runjeet Singh. 
When the English obtained possession of the Punjab the country in the vicimty of 
Kangrah was chosen for the cultivation of the tea-tree, and there is now an extensive 
plantation at the base of the Chamba range of hills. 


KANIZSA, the name of two towns in Hungary.— Nagy (or Gross) Kanizsa, a market 
t., and once an important fortress, in the co. of Zala, 120 m. s. of Vienna, with which 


.it is connected by railway. It has several churches, a monastery, town-house, ete. 


There is a considerable trade in cattle. Pop. ’90, 20,619:—Kanizsa Magyar, a market 


-t. in the dist. Zenta, in a fertile district on the Theiss, 15 m. s.s.e. of Szegedin. It 


has several churches, a synagogue, high school, etc., and a trade in corn and cattle. 
Pop. °90, 15,494. 


KANKA’KEE, a co. in n.e. Lilinois, on the Indiana border, and drained by the 
Kankakee and Iroquois rivers; nearly 680 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 28,7382. The land is chiefly 
prairie, interspersed here and there with swamps. It is mainly an agricultural county, 
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its chief productions being wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, flax, butter, and cheese. Several 
important railroads pass through it. Co. seat, Kankakee. 


KANKAKEE, city and co. seat of Kankakee co., Ill.; on the Kankakee river and the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis, the Illinois Central, and the Indiana, 
Illinois and Iowa railroads; 56 m.s.w. of Chicago. It contains the Eastern Illinois 
hospital for the insane, emergency hospital, public library, ladies’ library, gas and 
electric light and electric railroad plants, waterworks supplied from the river, national 
and private banks, and several churches and newspapers. It is an important trading 
point for farmers. Pop. °90, 9,025. 

KANO, a great manufacturing and mercantile t. and capital of a province of the same 
name, if the state of Houssa, Central Africa, stands in lat. 12° 2’ n. and long. 8° 20’ e. 
The province is estimated to contain 300,000 inhabitants, and from its beauty and wealth 
has been called the ‘‘ Garden of Central Africa.’’ The wall which surrounds the town 
of Kano is 15 m. in circuit. The houses are built of clay, covered for the most part with 
conical thatched roofs. It is the first town of industrial importance in the Soudan 
north of the equator and has manufactures of tissues, sandals and leather. ‘Thousands 
of slaves are exported from here. ‘The pop. is about 35,000. 


KANOGE, or KANOovuJ, at. and district of Hindustan, in the province of Furruckabad. 
The district lies along the e. side of the Ganges, and has generally a sandy soil, but well 
cultivated. The town is 2m. from the Ganges, with which it is connected by a canal. 
It is of great antiquity, and when taken by Mahmoud of Ghizni was one of the most 
wealthy and populous cities of India. It was the capital of Hindustan at the time of the 
Mohammedan invasion, when, in 1018, it was captured, but not permanently held by 
Mahmoud. ‘There is now but one street, and there are no important buildings. The ad- 
jacent plain is covered with ruined temples and tombs, and broken images under the 
trees. Among the ruins are found curious remains of antiquity, such as coins inscribed 
with Sanskrit characters, sometimes with the image of a Hindu deity. The distance of 
Kanoge from Agra is 110 m.; from Lucknow, 75 m.; from Delhi, 214 m. 


KANSAS, the most central state of the union, and the 21st in order of admission; 
in lat. 87° to 40° n.; long. 94° 40’ to 102° w.; bounded on the n. by Nebraska; on the 
n.e. and e. by Missouri; on the s. by Indian and Oklahoma Territories; on the w. by 
Colorado; length from e. to w. 410 m.; breadth n. to s. 200 m.; total area, 82,080 sq. m., 
or 52,531,200 acres; land area, 81,700 sq. m. 

History.—K. was apart of the territory of Louisiana ceded by France to the U.S. in 
1805, and originally was bounded on the n. and s. by the 40th and 387th parallels, and on 
thee. and w. by Missouri and the summit of the Rocky mountains. It is believed that 
it was visited in 1541 byan army of Spaniards and Indians under Vasquez de Coronado. 
In 1719 it was partly explored by Frenchmen from Louisiana, and in 1819-20 by a party 
under Maj. Long of the U.S.army. By the Missouri compromise (q.v.) of 1820, slavery, 
except in the state of Missouri, was forever prohibited in states n. of lat. 36° 30’. 

In 1854, when it was proposed to organize the territories of K. and Nebraska, 
the supporters of slavery incorporated in the act of organization a proviso declaring 
that the prohibition of 1820 was ‘‘inoperative and void,” thus proposing to remove 
the barrier to the extension of slavery which had been created by congress 34 years 
previously, and to the maintenance of which, during all that period, both the northern 
and southern portions of the union had held themselves to be ‘‘ forever” bound. The 
plea by which it was sought to justify this act was that ‘‘the compromises of 1850,” so 
called, which had been adopted by congress as a ‘‘ final settlement” of all the differ- 
ences respecting slavery which then existed, operated as a ‘‘ virtual” repeal of the Mis- 
souri restriction. Before the bill was passed by congress (May, 1854) emigrants from 
Missouri and Arkansas and from northern states entered K., and the struggle for its 
possession began. On June 10 a pro-slavery convention announced that slavery already 
existed in the territory. This stimulated the opponents of slavery, and colonies sent out 
by the Massachusetts emigrant aid society came in from New England, founding Law- 
rence (Aug.), Topeka, Ossawatomie, and other towns. On Nov. 29, at an election held 
for the choice of a territorial delegate to congress, armed bodies of men from Missouri 
took possession of the polls, and of the 2843 votes cast, 1729 were proved to be illegal. 
On Mar. 30, 1855, an attempt was made to elect a territorial legislature, and again the 
polls were taken possession of by armed bodies of men from Missouri, who elected pro- 
slavery delegates from every district, casting 4908 votes in a total of 6307. Gov. Reeder 
set aside the returns from six of the districts, and ordered new elections therein, which 
resulted in the choice of free state delegates, except in Leavenworth, where the Mis- 
sourians again interfered. The first territorial legislature assembled at Pawnee, July 2, 
1855. The pro-slavery party gained a majority in this body, and expelled the members 
who had been chosen at the second election ordered by the governor. The statutes of 
Missouri were adopted in the main. Acts were passed making it a capital offense to 
assist slaves in escaping either to or from the territory, and felony to circulate antislavery 
publications or to deny the right to hold slaves ; also requiring all voters to swear to 
support the fugitive slave law. A convention met at Topeka, Oct. 23-Nov. 11, located 
the capital at that place, adopted the boundaries of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, and adopted 
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a constitution prohibiting slavery after July 4, 1857, but excluding negroes from the state, 
An election was held Dec. 15, and the constitution was accepted. The pro-slavery party, 
however, abstained from participation. An election for state officers and a legislature 
under this constitution was held Jan. 15, 1856, and Charles S$. Robinson was chosen gov- 
ernor. The contest between the political parties increased in violence ; the free-state lead- 
ers were indicted for treason ; Gov. Robinson was imprisoned, and on May 21, Lawrence, 
the headquarters of the antislavery party, was pillaged by a force of Missourians and 
others. ‘The unjustifiable murder of 5 men by a party led by John Brown, who had 
come to K. in 1855, was one of the events of that year, The friends of the northern 
and southern parties continued to aid them by sending money and arms, but emigrants 
from the north were either driven away or disarmed on reaching the border. On July 
4, 1856, the free state legislature met at Topeka, but was dispersed by U. 8. troops. On 
Sept. 7, 1857, a pro-slavery convention adopted the Lecompton constitution (q.v.), and 
its adoption ‘‘ with slavery” or ‘‘ with no slavery” was submitted to the electors, . 
Dec. 21. The constitution was accepted by the pro-slavery party, the free-state men 
declining to vote, but when again submitted to the people, Jan. 4, 1858, was rejected, 
and again, Aug. 3, at an election ordered by congress. In 1859, July 5, a constitutional 
convention met at Wyandotte, and by a vote of 34 to 13 adopted a constitution prohibit- 
ing slavery. This was ratified, Oct. 4, by a vote of 10,421 to 5530. On Nov. 8 dele- 
gates to congress and members of the territorial legislature were chosen, and on Jan. 29, 
1861, K. was admitted to the union. In 1860-61 a continued drought occasioned much 
suffering. During the civil war eastern K. was exposed to frequent invasions by con- 
federate raiders from Missouri and Arkansas, and on Aug. 23, 1863, Lawrence was 
burned by guerillas under Col. Quantrell, and 183 persons were killed. The troops 
furnished to the union army numbered 20,151—2080 cold. Between 1864 and 1870 
massacres by the Indians occurred in several localities, and in 1874 locusts devoured the 
crops. In 1878-79 a widespread excitement and dissatisfaction among the colored 
people of the south led to the emigration into K. of 40,000 of their number. 

TopoGrRaPHy.—The surface of K. is undulating, with*a gentle slope toward the e., 
where there is a succession of fertile prairies, rich valleys, and grass-covered hills. In 
the n.w. the altitude above the sea is more than 4000 ft., while it is less than 1000 ft. 
near the Missouri river. The river bottoms vary in width from one quarter of a mile to 
10 m. Back from the bottom-lands are blutis varying in height from 50 to 300 ft. 
The state is abundantly watered, the streams generally running e. On the northeastern 
border the Missouri presents a water front of nearly 150 m. The K. river, formed 
by the union of the Republican and Smoky Hill Rivers, in Geary co., flows east- 
ward 150m., and empties into the Missouri near Wyandotte. The Smoky Hill rises in 
Colorado, and after entering K. receives the Saline and the Solomon—the former 
about 200 and the latter 8300 m. long. The Republican also rises in Colorado, flows across 
the n.w. corner of K. into Nebraska, and afterwards returns to the state, joining the 
K. as above mentioned. The Big Blue, which rises in Nebraska, and the Grasshop- 
per are northern tributaries of the K., while the Wakarusa joins it from the south. 
About two thirds of the state lies s. of the K. and Smoky Hill Rivers. The Osage 
rises in the e. part of the state, flows s.e. 125 m., and enters Missouri. The Neosho rises 
near the center of the state, flows s.e., receives the Cottonwood, and enters the Indian 
territory. The Verdigris, 20 m. farther w., flows nearly parallel with the Neosho, and 
also enters the Indian ‘Territory, The Arkansas, which rises in Colorado, runs through 
nearly three fourths of the length of K., in a course so tortuous that its windings in 
the state have been reckoned at 500m. With its tributaries, the Walnut, the Little Ar- 
kansas, and Cow Creek, it drains the larger portion of southern K. Noone of all these 
interior rivers is navigable. 

GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—S. eastern K. belongs to the middle coal measures, the 
strata varying from 403 to 600 ft. in thickness. The upper carboniferous measures over- 
lap on the n. and the permian on the w., the two covering about one fourth of the state. 
The coal of e. K. is bituminous, and the veins in the n.e. are thin. Lignite coal of 
inferior quality is obtainedin w. K. The coal-bearing region has an area of 17,000 sq.m. 
The triassic formation extends through the state, w. of the 101st meridian. The cretace- 
ous (Niobrara) formation, rich in fossils, occupies a large but irregular tract, extending 
from n.e. tos.w. The drift period is amply represented in the n.w. ands.w. The plio- 
cene and cretaceous fossils of the n.w. and w. include dicotyledonous leaves of many 
species : cinnamon, such as now grows only in the torrid zone; large sharks and other 
fish ; saurians and amphibians of great size ; and marine shells, reptiles, and fishes of 
species previously unknown. Among the minerals are brown hematite and other iron 
ores, zinc, lead, alum, sulphur, chalk, hydraulic limestone, magnesian limestone, gyp- 
sum, kaolin, fire and brick clays, ochre, lime, manganese, freestone, marble, and moss- 
agate. There are large deposits of salt, and petroleum and natural gas are obtained in 
many localities. 

ZooLocy.—Among mammals are the elk, antelope, deer, black and brown bear, pan- 
ther, 2species of wolf, wild-cat, raccoon, opossum, civet, prairie-dog, 4 species of fox, and 
3of hare. Among 300 or more species of birds and wild fowl are the mocking bird, chewink, 
purple finch, wild turkey, wild goose, grouse, and prairie-chicken. The reptiles, fishes, etc., 
include the rattlesnake, adder, black snake, horned lizard, sturgeon, garpike, river herring, 
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eel, paddle-fish, six species of sucker, and six of catfish. Salmon and shad have been 
introduced. 

BoraNy.—A small part only of the state is wooded. The most abundant trees are 
the white-ash, cottonwood, four species of oak, red and white elm, hickory, black walnut, 
sycamore, red, sugar, and rock maple, hackberry, mulberry, box-elder, willow, cherry, 
redbud, and pecan. The osage orange is extensively used for hedges. Among shrubs 
and flowering plants are the clematis (/remonti), rattleweed, evening primrose, ment- 
zelia, prickly pear, ironweed, larkspur, blazing star, poppy, rosinweed, coneflower, sun- 
flower, hawkweed, bindweed, ground cherry, painted cup, wild sage, greasewood, day- 
flower, and a species of astragalus dangerous to cattle. 

CLIMATE AND Soiut.—The climate of K. is very pleasant, the great proportion of fair 
sunny days being one of its features. In winter the temperature rarely falls below zero; 
in summer it ranges from 80° to 100°, but the nights are cool, and the air is dry and 
pure. The winter winds, to which the prairies offer no obstruction, are sometimes very 
severe, but, on the whole, the climatic conditions are highly favorable to consumptives 
and those suffering from asthma and other bronchial troubles. At the meteorological 
bureau of the state university at Lawrence, the maximum temperature averages 82.3; 
minimum, 28; mean, 52.39; rainfall, 2.89 inches; snow precipitation, 1.67 inches; rainy 
days, 7; and mean barometer, 29.087. The soil of the state is admirably adapted to 
agriculture, being rich in the mineral constituents which promote vegetation. The 
bottom lands are especially fertile, the soil being from 2 to 10 ft. deep. On the uplands 
it is from lft. to3ft.in depth. In the e. half of the state it is a black, sandy loam, 
intermixed with vegetable mold. In the w. part it is of a lighter color, but deeper than 
that in the e. 

AGRICULTURE.—Agricultural pursuits may be said to occupy the attention of the 
majority of the people of Kansas, although out of 52,551,200 acres of land, only 18,860,260 
are actually under cultivation. The farms are valued at over $559,000,000 and the pro- 
ducts reach a value of over $80,000,000 annually. The principal crops in their order are 
corn, wheat, hay, oats, potatoes, rye, barley, the state ranking among the states second in 
production of hay, third in wheat, and fourth in corn. Upwards of half a million pounds 
of cotton are produced annually. For encouraging the cultivation of sorghum, the state 
pays a bounty of two cents per pound on the sugar manufactured from this product. 
More than $2,500,000 is invested in the beet sugar industry, which is also of great impor- 
tance. Many varieties of fruits, such as peaches, pears, apples, plums, cherries, etc., are 
raised to great advantage in Kansas. The smaller fruits also flourish finely. About 
35,000,000 acres are devoted to grazing purposes. ‘The vast extent of rolling prairies 
covered with nutritious grasses and fed by never-failing springs furnish unequaled facili- 
ties for the breeding of superior stock. Kansas City has mammoth stock-yards and 
packing establishments, whence canned meats are shipped to all parts of the world. In 
1890 the wool product amounted to 2,253,240 lbs. The dairy products in 1890 comprised 
butter, 46,117,076 lbs.; milk, 201,608,099 galls.; cheese, 759,210 lbs. The poultry and 
eggs are estimated at an ammual value of $2,500,000. The farm and ranch animals num- 
ber over 5,000,000 head, valued at about $85,000,000, the state ranking third in cattle and 
ninth in swine. 

MANUFACTURES.—Probably no tract of country of equal extent is better supplied 
with available water power than Kansas. The streams are fed by living springs, and 
the slope of the land insures rapid currents, which are maintained even in the driest 
weather. In 1890 there were 4471 manufacturing establishments, with an aggregate 
capital of $43,926,002, which employed 32,843 persons, to whom $16,328,485 was paid in 
wages, used materials valued at $78,845,167, and had an output valued at $110,219,805. 
The principal industries, in the order of the value of output, were slaughtering and 
meat-packing ($44,696,077), flour and grist milling ($17,420,475), foundry and machine- 
shop work ($2,756,825), manufacture of men’s clothing ($1,126,968), zinc smelting, 
dairying, bridge building, lumber working, salt making, and brick and tile work. 
Topeka has lumber and planing mills, marble and stone works, ornamental iron works, 
foundries, flour and grist mills, cigar, saddlery, carriage and wagon factories. Leaven- 
worth manufactures heavy iron work of all kinds, besides furniture, woolens, carriages 
and wagons and canned goods. Argentine and Kansas City smelt large quantities of 
lead, silver and zine, furnishing one-tifth of all the lead and silver smelted in the United 
States. Pittsburg is the second zinc-producing city in the country. Lawrence has fac- 
tories of barbed wire, flour and paper mills. Silk is made from the cocoons at Peabody, 
Larned and Lincolnville. Salt works are established at Hutchinson, Solomon City and 
elsewhere. Natural gas is found at Wyandotte, Paola, and Fort Scott. 

BANKsS.—In 1896 there were 116 national banks in operation, with capital, $9,812, 100, 
deposits $15,274,655, and reserve $5,829,897; and 395 state and private banks, capital 
$8,208,492, deposits $14,895,067, and resources $25,836,874. 

TRANSPORTATION.—There are no commercial canals in the state, and but few of the 
rivers are navigable. In railroad facilities the state is more fortunate, having about 
9,000 miles of road in operation, and ranking fourth in railroad mileage. The large 
number of great trunk lines converging at Kansas City, Kan., and Kansas City, Mo., 
place the state in direct communication with nearly every seaport and large city in the 
country. 
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RELIGION, EDUCATION, ETC.—The leading denominations are the Methodist Epis- 
copal, Roman Catholic, Baptist (North), Disciples, Presbyterian (North), United 
Brethren, Congregational, Friends, and Lutheran (General Council). In 1890 the 
number of church edifices was 2854; organizations, 4920; value of church property, 
$7,447,569. The school population in 1895 was 439,200; pupils enrolled, 381,123; 
teachers, 11,916. ‘There are a State normal school at Emporia; private normal schools 
and colleges at Fort Scott, Great Bend, McPherson, Maryville, and Salina; colleges ex- 
clusively for women at Oswego (Presb.) and Topeka (Prot. Epis.); State university at 
Lawrence; denominational colleges and universities at Atchison, Baldwin, Dodge City, 
Emporia, Enterprise, Highland, Holton, Kansas City, Lecompton, Lindsborg, Ottawa, 
St. Marys, Salina, Sterling, Topeka, and Winfield; the Haskell Indian school at Law- 
rence; State institution for the deaf and dumb at Olathe; State institution for the blind 
at Kansas City; State asylum for idiotic and imbecile youth at Winfield; State indus- 
trial school for girls at Beloit; and State reform school for boys at North Topeka. 
Other institutions are the State penitentiary at Lansing, State insane asylums at Topeka’ 
and Ossawatomie, and Soldiers’ orphans’ home at Atchison. In 1896 there were 63 
libraries of 1,000 volumes each and upward, with 802,780 bound volumes and 83,569 
pamphlets; and 696 periodicals of all kinds. 

GOVERNMENT, ETC.—Topeka is the state capital. The governor is elected by the peo- 
ple for two years, with salary of $3000; the lieutenant-governor for 2 years, salary, $1,000; 
the secretary of state, auditor, and attorney-general are elected in the same way, for the 
same term, each receiving an annual salary of $2500. The legislature is composed of 40 
senators elected for 4 years, and 125 representatives elected for 2 years. Their compen- 
sation is fixed at $3 per day for actual service and mileage. The sessions begin bienni- 
ally on the second Tuesday of January, and are limited to 50 days. The state election 
is held on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday in November. In 1887 municipal 
suffrage was granted to women. The supreme court, consisting of a chief-justice and 
2 associate justices, is elected by the people for the term of 6 years, salary, $3000 each; 
the district courts, of one judge each, are elected by the people for 4 years; the pro- 
bate court of each co., consisting of one judge, is elected for 2 years. Married women 
may sue and be sued, carry on in their own names any trade or business, and have full 
control of their earnings. The property of a wife at marriage is not merged with that 
of her husband, but remains herown. Neither husband nor wife is allowed to bequeath 
more than half his or her estate away from the other without written consent. Divorces 
are allowed for abandonment for one year, adultery, impotency, extreme cruelty, drunk- 
ennesss, gross neglect of duty, and imprisonment in the penitentiary subsequent to mar- 
riage. No intoxicating liquors can be manufactured, sold or imported. The legal rate 
of interest is 6 per cent., but 10 per cent. is allowed by contract. K. has 10 represen- 
tatives in congress. The electoral votes have been cast as follows: 1864, Lincoln and 
Johnson, 3; 1868, Grant and Colfax, 3; 1872, Grant and Wilson, 5; 1876, Hayes and 
Wheeler, 5; 1880, Garfield and Arthur, 5; 1884, Blaine and Logan, 9; 1888, Harrison 
and Morton, 9; 1892, Weaver and Field, 10; 1896, Bryan and Sewall, 10. 

The total state debt, 1896, was $752,000, of which school funds held $496,000; equal- 
ized property valuation, $321,846,698; state tax levy, $1,367,845. 

POPULATION.—In 1855, 8501; 1860, 107,206; 1870, 364,899; 1880, 996,096; 1890, 
1,427,096. There are 106 cos. For pop. 1890, see census tables, vol. XV. The largest 
cities, 1890, were Topeka 31,007; Kansas City, 38,316; Wichita, 28,853; Leavenworth, 
19,768; Atchison, 13,963; Fort Scott, 11,946; Lawrence, 9997. In rank among the 
states, in 1890, Kansas ranked eighteenth in population. 

See history of K. by Holloway, Tuttle, and Spring (1885). 


KANSAS CITY, city and co. seat of Wyandotte co., Kan.; at the junction of the 
Missouri and Kansas rivers, and on the Kansas City Northwestern, the Missouri 
Pacific, and the Union Pacific railroads; opposite Kansas City, Mo. The city was 
chartered in 1886, when the former cities of Armourdale, Kansas City, and Wyandotte, 
and the town of Armstrong were consolidated under the present name. It contains 
Kansas City university, the State blind asylum, Bethany and St. Margaret’s hospitals, 
gas and electric lights, electric and cable street railroads, waterworks supplied from 
the Missouri river, several national and state banks, and public parks. Over 15 bridges 
cross the Kansas river. The chief industries are slaughtering and beef and pork-pack- 
ing. The city has several of the largest slaughtering and packing plants in the country, 
and extensive stock-yards. The interests of Kansas City, Kan., and Kansas City, Mo., 
in this industry, are mutual, and the plants on each side of the state boundary line, 
which separates the cities, constitute the second largest live stock and meat-packing 
place in the United States. There are also large railroad yards and carshops and steam 
flour mills. Pop. ’90, 38,316. 


KANSAS CITY, a city in Jackson co., Mo.; at the junction of the Kansas and Missouri 
rivers; adjoining Kansas City, Kan.; 135 miles w.n.w. of Jefferson City; laid out, 1830; 
received a city charter, 1853; area, 13 sq. miles. Its rapid growth from a village was 
due to the extension of the railroad systems of the Western states, and the gradual 
centering here of all the western trunk lines, putting the city in full touch with each of 
the states and territories and with Mexico. More than 380 of the most important rail- 
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roads of the country pass through or have a terminus at the city, among them the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, the Burlington route, the Chicago and Alton, the 
Chicago Great Western, the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific, the Kansas City, Pittsburg and Gulf, the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas, the Missouri Pacific, the Union Pacific, and the Wabash. To facilitate this ex- 
ceptional railroad transit, a number of bridges have been constructed across the river; 
one, the first one built across the Missouri, is 1,387 feet long, and cost over $1,000,000, 
and another is 7,392 feet long. Within the city is a mammoth union depot, used in 
common by many of the roads. Local and suburban transit is afforded by electric, 
cable, and elevated roads, and the general transportation facilities are augmented by 
many river steamboats. 

The city is built on a bluff that rises abruptly from the river to a height of 120 feet; 
is irregularly laid out; has wide streets, built up chiefly with brick; contains Swope, 
Troost, Washington, Budd, and other parks; and is lighted with gas and electricity. 
The waterworks plant, owned by the city and constructed at a cost of over $3,000,000, 
is supplied from the Missouri river. Among the noteworthy buildings are the U.S. 
government building and bonded warehouses; city hall; Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
buildings; Roman Catholic cathedral; First Congregational, Calvary Baptist, and Grace 
and Trinity (Prot. Epis.) churches; city, German, and All Souls hospitals; public 
library; Kansas City, Progress, and Commercial clubs’ buildings; board of trade build- 
ing; industrial school for boys; high school; etc. There are several sectarian and non- 
sectarian colleges and schools; a law college; several medical and dental colleges; a 
manual training school; and nearly 100 churches; besides many national, State, and 
savings banks, and daily, weekly, and monthly periodicals. 

The manufacturing establishments reported in 1890, numbered 1,478, and had 
$14,104,620 capital; employed 14,757 persons, to whom $9,448,696 was paid in wages; 
used materials that cost $16,361,184; and had an output valued at $31,936,866. The 
principal interest was slaughtering and meat-packing. The plants are on both sides of 
the boundary line, and the details of the industry are credited to Kansas City, Kan. (q.v.), 
excepting those given in aggregates for both cities together; hence the value of the out- 
put of this industry alone in Kansas City, Kan., as reported, exceeds that of the entire 
manufacturing plants of Kansas City, Mo. The two cities, having a close identity of 
commercial interests, but separate municipal governments, constitute the second largest 
live-stock and meat-packing place in the country, and also the second largest grain 
market; but the details of receipts and shipments are not reported separately for each 
city. 

The site of the city, known originally as Kawsmouth, was an Osage Indian village, 
the starting-place of Pike’s overland trip, 1806; was settled by French fur traders, about 
1822; incorporated as a town, 1839; was a rendezvous of French expedition, 1842; was 
conspicuous in the border war, 1861-2; was the starting-place of the first railroad across 
the plains; and received its first commercial impetus when the Missouri Pacific railroad 
reached it, 1865. Pop. ’90, 182,716, including 18,048 in suburbs afterward declared to 
have been illegally annexed. 


KANSAS, a tribe of Indians of the Dakota family, and a branch of the Osages. On 
Marquette’s map of 1673 they are placed on the Missouri River, beyond the Missouris 
and Osages. The Jesuits had a mission among them in 1728. In 1815 they were on the 
Kansas River, at the mouth of the Saline, having been driven away by the Sioux, and 
numbered 1500. In 1825 they ceded most of their lands to the government, and in 1846 
were placed on a reservation on the head-waters of the Neosho. In 1835 the Methodists 
attempted to convert them. In the Civil War they furnished 80 or 90 soldiers to the 
union army. In 1862 the Friends established a mission among them with small success. 
New treaties were made, 1867, 1869; and in 1872 they were removed to the Indian 
Territory. They now number but a few hundreds. 


KANSAS or KAW RIVER, is formed by the Solomon and Smoky Hill Rivers, which 
unite in Saline co., Kan. It flows eastward, and joins the Missouri at Kansas City. 
Its chief affluents, the Republican and Big Blue Rivers, enter it from the n. It is 
300 m. long, has on its banks Topeka, Lawrence and Kansas City, and the Kansas 
Pacific railroad runs by its side its entire length. It is not navigable to any important 
extent. 


KANSAS, UNIVERSITY OF, a co-educational, non-sectarian institution, at Lawrence, 
Kan.; organized, 1864; opened, 1866. It has schools of law, pharmacy, art and music, 
engineering, etc., with museum of natural history, various laboratories, gymnasium, 
athletic grounds, and electrical engineering plant. The grounds and buildings are 
valued at upward: of $350,000. In 1896 there were 54 professors and instructors, 895 
students in all departments, and nearly 26,000 volumes in the libraries. President, 
Francis Huntington Snow, PH.D., LL.D. 


KANSJU, the most n.w. province of China (q.v.). 


KANT, IMMANUEL, one of the greatest and most influential metaphysicians of all time, 
was the son of a saddler, of Scotch descent, and was born at Konigsberg, April 22, 1724, 
He was educated at the university of his native town, and after spending some years as 
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a private tutor, took his degree at Kénigsberg in 1755, and began to deliver prelections 
on logic, metaphysics, natural philosophy, and mathematics. In 1762 he was offered, 
but declined the chair of poetry, and in 1770 he was appointed professor of logic and 
metaphysics. He died Feb. 12,1804. Kant’s private life was uneventful, yet curious 
and almost ludicrous in its mechanical regularity. As Socrates could hardly be 
induced to go beyond the walls of Athens, so Kant clung with oyster-like tenacity to 
the city of his birth, never leaving it during the thirty years of his professorship. He 
remained a bachelor all his life. Kant was a man of unimpeachable veracity and 
honor, austere, even in his principles of morality, though kindly and courteous in 
manner, a bold and fearless advocate of political liberty, and a firm believer in human 
progress. The investigations by which he achieved the reputation of a reformer in 
philosophy, refer not so much to particular sections or problems of that science, as to 
its principles and limits. The central point of his system is found in the proposition, : 
_ that before anything can be determined concerning the odjects of cognition, the faculty 
of cognition itself, and the sowrces of knowledge lying therein, must be subjected to a 
eritical examination. Locke’s psychology, indeed, at an earlier period in European spec- 
ulation, had shown a similar tendency; but before Kant, no thinker had definitely grasped 
the conception of a critical philosophy, and Kant himself was led to it not so much by 
Locke, as by Hume’s acute skepticism in regard to the objective validity of our ideas, 
especially of the very important idea of causality. The Kantian criticism had atwofold 
aim: first, to separate the necessary and universal in cognition from the merely empirical 
(i. e., from the knowledge we derive through the senses); second, to determine the 
limits of cognition. 

In regard to the former of these, it is of importance to observe that Kant did not 
subject the old psychological doctrine of ‘‘faculties” to any analysis, but attributed to 
each of these—viz., to the faculties of sense, understanding, judgment, and reason— 
certain innate @ priori forms, conceptions, and functions, which, as constituting the 
necessary conditions of any experience whatever, possessed, on account of their sub- 
jective necessity, a universal subjective validity. Thus, in the sense, as the faculty 
receptive of external impressions, there must lie, according to Kant, the forms of space 
and time; in the understanding, as the faculty by which the manifold in appearance is 
combined in the unity of conception, the categories; in the reason, as the faculty of 
principles, the ideas of the unconditioned and the absolute; in the judgment, in as far 
is it is not merely subsumtive, but also reflective, the conception of design or con, 
formity to the purpose in view; finally, in the will or the practical reason, the categorical 
imperative of the moral law. 

In regard to the latter aim of the Kantian criticism—viz., to determine the limits of 
threoretical knowledge —the efforts of Kant go to show that universal forms, existent @ 
priort in the human mind, can afford knowledge only under the condition that the 
objects which they cognize are presented by experience; while for the determining 
of what lies beyond the limits of experience, they are merely empty forms, by which 
something indeed is thought, but nothing known. Even within the limits of experience 
itself, we are cognizant, according to Kant, through theforms of the sense and of the 
understanding, not of things as they are in themselves, but only as they appear; hence 
the opposition between nowmena and phenomena. But when we try to transcend those 
limits and to ascertain the intelligible basis of the phenomenal world by the forms of 
the sense and the categories, the reason becomes entangled in an unavoidable dialectio 
for which there is no objective, but only a critical solution. The objects of this dialec- 
tic, the carrying out of which constitutes an essential and leading part of the Critique 
of the Pure Reason, are the soul, the world, and God; and in relation to the cosmological 
conceptions in particular (viz., of the beginning and end of the world, of the unity or 
non-unity of the ultimate particles of things, of causality through freedom or through 
the necessity of nature), the reason is involved in a series of self-contradictions (in the 
Kantian technology, anténomies). Theresult, according to Kant, of the critical exam- 
ination of all claims to a knowledge transcending experience in the regions of rational 
or speculative psychology. cosmology, and theology, is the necessity for abandoning the 
hope of attaining such. The idea (native to the reason) of the unconditioned is allowed 
to possess a regulative, not a constitutive value; that is to say, it is a principle necessary 
for the extension of our inquiries beyond the fixed limits of experience, without, how- 
ever, yielding us an extended knowledge. So far the philosophy of Kant is purely nega 
tive and destructive. Hamilton, Mansel, and others have—in regard to the limits of the: 
knowable—merely reiterated the arguments of the great German, while in regard to the 
pointsin which they do differ from him, as, for example, the nature of our knowledge, 
it is a matter of very great doubt if they are as logical and consistent as their prede- 
cessor. 

But the austere and stoical morality of Kant was something too positive to allow him 
to rest satisfied with merely negative results; hence he sought in the reality of his 
ethics a compensation for the nihilism of his metaphysics. He maintained the uncon- 
ditional validity of the moral law, and of the consequences which legitimately flow from 
it. This validity, however, it should be observed, is simply moral, and in no way 
demonstrates the metaphysical reality of the ideas, which, nevertheless, by a power of 
its own, it compels us to accept. The reason, as operating in the sphere of ethics, is 
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called by Kant the practical reason, or the practico-legislative reason. The ideas which 
the practico-legislative reason postulates are, 1st, the idea of freedom; 2d, of immor- 
tality, as the necessary condition for an ever-increasing approximation to the fullness of 
the moral law; and 8d, of the being of God, as the necessary condition of such a regu- 
lation of the universe as shall show the order of nature to be the expression of a moral 
design. Rejecting all the ontological, cosmological, and physico-theological proofs of 
the existence of God as mere futilities, Kant based his belief in God on the inward 
necessities of a practical morality. Religion—i. e., the recognition of our duties as 
divine commands—has, in the system of Kant, the closest dependence on morality; in 
fact, becomes identical with it. This purely ethical conception of religion Jed him to 
a criticism of the positive dogmas of theology from an ethical standpoint, in which are 
contained most of the elements of theological rationalism. The application of the prac- 
_ tical reason, as understood by Kant, to sesthetics and jurisprudence is equally fruitful 
* of important resuits.—Kant’s first work, Gedanken von der wahren Schitzwng der leben- 
digen Krafte (Thoughts on the True Estimation of the Active Powers), was published in 
1747. The principal of its successors were, Die falsche Spitzfindigkeit der vier syllogisti- 
schen Figuren (The False Hair-splitting of the Four Syllogistic Figures, 1762), Beobach- 
tungen uber das Gefiihl des Schénen und Erhabenen (Observations on the Beautiful and 
Sublime, 1764); De Mundi Sensibilis et Intelligibilis Forma et Principiis (On the Form and 
Principles of the Sensible and Intelligible World, 1770); this is the prelude to his Krvtik 
der reinen Vernunft (Critique of the Pure Reason, 1781); Grundlegung der Metaphysik der 
Sitten (Basis of the Metaphysics of Ethics, 1785); Krittk der praktischen Vernunft (Critique 
of the Practical Reason, 1788); Kritik der Urtheilskraft (Critique of the Judgment, 1790); 
and Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft (Religion within the Limits of 
Mere Reason, 1793). For anaccount of the influence of Kant, see GERMAN PHILOSOPHY. 
See also Caird’s Account of Kant’s Philosophy (1877); Adamson’s On the Philosophy of K. 
(1880) ; Watson’s K. and his English Critics (1881) ; Stirling’s Teat-book to K. (1881). 


KANTEMIR. See CANTEMIR. 


KA'OLIN is the name given by the Chinese to the fine white clay which they use in 
making their porcelain, It is furnished by the decomposition of a granitic rock, the 
constituents of which are quartz, mica, and feldspar, the latter having gradually mold- 
ered, by the joint action of air and water, into this substance. <A very similar clay, to 
which the Chinese name has been given, occurs near St. Austel in Cornwall, and near 
Limoges in France. In Maryland, Nebraska, and a number of other states of +! 
American union, kaolin is found and the annual consumption in the United Stet» 
is considerable. All clays are silicates or hydrated silicates of alumina; and these 
clays, which are much valued by the porcelain makers, may be represented by the for- 
mula Al,38i0,+2HO. 

KAPELLMEISTER, orn CAPELMEISTER (German, Chapel-master), the director of music 
and choir-trainer in a royal or ducal palace. The chapel-master is generally a composer 
of music, and the position is regarded as one of much honor and of considerable import- 
ance. Palestrina, Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Bach and other celebrated musicians 
‘were chapel-masters, 


KAPILA, the renowned founder of the Sankhya (q.v.), one of the philosophical sys- 
tems of the Hindus. Prof. J. E. Hall, in his learned and excellent preface to his edition 
of the text-book of the Sankhya, the Sinkhya-Pravachana, says: ‘‘By the prevalent 
suffrage of mythology Kapila is reputed to have been a sonof Brahma; but he is other- 
wise described as an incarnation of Vishnu. He is also recounted to have been born as 
the son of Devahtiti; and again is identified with one of the Agnis or fires. Lastly, it is 
affirmed that there have been two Kapilas—the first, an embodiment of Vishnu; the 
other, the igneous principle in human disguise. It must be acknowledged, in short, that 
we know nothing satisfactory concerning Kapila; the meager notices of him that are 
producible being hopelessly involved in uncertainty.” 


KAPP, FRrepricu, b. in Germany, 1824, devoted his earlier years to the study of law; 
but, having espoused the cause of those who were seeking to establish republican prin- 
ciples on the continent of Europe, he became involved in the revolutionary movement 
of 1848, and found it necessary to leave the country. He accordingly went to New York, 
where he joined the republican party in politics, and while he practiced his profession, 
also interested himself greatly in public affairs. He was chosen one of the republican 
presidential electors for the important election of 1860, and in that capacity cast his vote 
for Abraham Lincoln. He was a commissioner of emigration in the city of New York. 
In 1870 he went to Germany, where he was elected to the reichstag. Kapp wrote a 
number of works on slavery, and on the relations of Germany and the United States, 
and lives of baron de Kalb and Gen. Steuben, He d. 1884, 

KAPPEL, a village in the canton of Zurich, Switzerland; pop. about 8000; noted 
chiefly as the place where Zwingli was killed in 1531, in a battle between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics. ; 

KARA GEORGE. See CZARNY GEORG. 

KARAHISSAR’. See AFIUM—KARA-HISSAR. 


KARAITES. See JEWISH SECTS. 
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KARAJAN, THEODOR GeEorG, Ritter von, 1810-78; b. Vienna, Austria ; doctor of 
laws, historian and philologist. He was vice-president (1851) of the ‘‘ Academie der 
Wissenschaften,” becoming president in 1859. He wrote many important philological 
works, and among miscellaneous pamphlets, one on ‘‘J. Hayden in London, 1791 and 
1792.” Jabn’s book on Mozart contains valuable material contributed by Karajan. 


KARA’JITCH, Vuk STEFANOVITCH, 1787-1864 ; b. Servia; educated at Karlcvitz at 
the school for dissenters from the Greek church. Being of a delicate constitution, 
instead of joining the insurgents in their struggle against the Turkish authorities which 
began in 1804, he acted as secretary to their chiefs, who were ignorant of the art of pen- 
manship. He also served at Belgrade, as secretary of the senate and of Kara-George or 
Black George, prince of Servia, while he held the power. In 1813, the Serbians being 
abandoned by Russia, he was compelled, after the treaty of Bucharest establishing the 
power of the sultan, to fly to Austria, and encouraged by Kopitar, the Slavonic scholar, 
then holding a position in the imperial library, he undertook the labor of collecting the 
national ballads, with many of which he had been familiar as a boy. He traveled through 
Bosnia and Montenegro, secking among 5,000,000 of Serbian-speaking people for their 
ancient songs, translations of some of them having been loudly praised by Goethe. Some 
are of recent origin, cclebrating the exploits of the first 10 years of the present century. 
He was supplied from all sources, even by ferocious Mohammedans of western Turkey, 
and by Serbian women, who contributed their familiar love-songs. In 1814 he published 
Narodne Srpske pjesme, (Vienna, 4 vols.), selections of which have been translated into 
English and German, ranking very high among European ballads. He also published 
a Serb grammar translated into German by Jacob Grimm, and in 1818 a Serbo-German 
dictionary, basing his system of orthography on the Russian alphabet, and Danitza, a 
literary almanac. In 1826-34, Serb Popular Proverbs, and Serb Popular Tales. In 1847, 
a Serbian translation of the New Testament. In 1849, Kovehejich; or, Casket for the 
Serbian Language and History, and other works of value in the study of the race. He 
received the honorary degree of pu.p. from the university of Jena, and a pension from 
the Russian government. His Serbian countrymen have no family names, and the dis- 
tinctive surname of Karajitch is the name of the district where his family resided; his 
appellation of Vuk Stefanovitch signifying Wolf, the son of Stephen. 


KARAK, a small rocky island in the Persian gulf in lat, 29° 14’ n., long. 50° 20'e.; 
15 m. in circumference, ard 40 m. n.w. of Bushire; pop. about 3,000. <A village on the 
n. side has 1000 inhabitants, who support themselves by fishing and raising fruits. 
Vessels find safe anchorage at Karak during the violent gales from the n.w. which pre- 
vail in this sea. It has a fertile soil and good water, but is without timber. The Dutch 
built a fort here in the 18th c., but soon abandoned the island. The English occupied 
it, 1889-41, and in 1856 the English expedition against Persia landed on the s.e. coast. 


KARAKO/RUM, or Musrac Mountains, called also Tsune LING, a range of central 
Asia, separating the province of Cashmere from eastern Toorkistan, and crossing 
Thibet. It commences in long. 74° 30’ e., and extends to about 92° east. It is, in fact, 
the western part of the Kuenlun mountains, and the name is given aiso to a pass 18,000 
ft. high by which the Karakorum range is crussed from Thibet into Chinese Toorkistan. 
Depsang peak on this range is 28,278 ft high, and others are nearly as high. The 
average height is 25,000 feet. The highest water-shed of Asia is near the Karakorum 
pass. This range, with which the Kuenlun is often said to be connected, is in fact a 
distinct branch of the Himalayas. The city of Karakorum was the ancient capita) of 
Mongolia, and for a time of Jenghis Khan. Its site has not been discovered. 


KARAMAN, KARAMA/NIA or CARAMANTA, an inland region of Asia Minor, compris- 
ing most of the tableland between 36° 50’ and 39° 10’n.; 31° and 50° e. Cattle breeding 
is the chief employment of the inhabitants, who are for the most part nomadic Turks. 
The town of Karaman (ane. Zaranda) has a pop. of 7-8,000. Karaman very nearly 
corresponds in area with the modern vilayet of Konia. 


KARAMSIN, NicHoLas MICHAILOWITSCH, the greatest of Russian historians, was b. 
Dee. 1, 1765, at Mikhailovka, in the government of Orenburg. His father was an 
officer of Tartar descent, and placed him in the army, but he soon retired from it, and 
devoted himself to literary pursuits, and after a tour in Germany, Switzerland, and 
France, took part in establishing the Moscow Journal, and published volumes of tales, 
poetry, etc. But the work which first gained him a high reputation was his Letters of a 
Russian Traveler (6 vols. Moscow, 1797-1801), a work which exercised an extraordinary 
influence in the improvement of literary taste in Russia. After some other literary 
attempts of no great importance, he directed his attention to the history of his country 
In 1803 he was appointed imperial historiographer, with a pension of 2,000 rubles, and 
from this time he labored uninterruptedly at his History of Russia (12 vols. Petersb., 
1816-29), for the preparation of which he had access to all the national archives. For 
this work the emperor Alexander, who had read part of it in manuscript, made him a 
present of 60,000 rubles. It has been translated into other languages. It comes down 
only to 1611. It is in high repute in Russia, displays much research and judgment, and 
is, in fact, by far the most valuable work in Russian historical literature. Karamsin 
died on May 138, 1826. 
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KARA’SU-BAZAR, a manufacturing t. in the Crimea, 25 m. e.n.e. of Simferopol. It 
is surrounded by gardens, and contains 4 churches and 24 mosques with minarets, Pop. 
’89, 13,843, who carry on considerable trade, and manufacture morocco leather and other 
articles. 


KARATCHEF’, at. in the n.w. of the government of Orel, European Russia, on the 
Snezheti, an affluent of the Dezna, dates from the 12th ¢c., and contains (’80) 11,267 
inhabitants, who carry on a large trade in cordage. 


KARE‘LIA, an ancient province of Sweden, near the gulf of Finland, annexed to the 
Russian empire by Peter the Great, and now forming portions of the governments of 
Finland, St. Petersburg, Olonez and Archangel. The original inhabitants were of Fin- 
nish origin. 

KAREN'GIA, Pennisetum distichum, a grass closely allied to the millets, and producing 
a grain of the same kind. It is a native of central Africa, and is extremely plentiful on 
the southern borders of the Sahara, supplying in some places the principal part of the 
food of the inhabitants. 


KARENS, or KaARrRaAns (wild men), so called because, through oppressions and 
atrocities of the people among whom they dwelt, they have been driven to occupy 
jungles and almost inaccessible mountains, shunning other races except as drawn for 
trade to the towns. They are found in Burmah, Siam, and the southern part of China. 
They are supposed to have anciently migrated from farther north, and their features 
and language suggest a Caucasian origin. They are found sometimes as nomads, burn- 
ing the underbrush in a forest, building three or four huts in the ashes, staying till the 
resources of the spot are exhausted, then moving elsewhere. Sometimes they are found 
as husbandmen, raising rice, vegetables, and fruit, and trading in honey, poultry, pigs, 
rattan, mats, and tusks of the elephant and rhinoceros. They are harmless and indus- 
trious, and superior in morals to many more civilized races. The common dress is a 
sleeveless cotton frock, but they are fond of ornaments. Their houses are of bamboo, 
raised on strong posts, 6 or 7 ft. from the ground. As arace they are without form of 
religion or regular priesthood, and till recently without a written language; but through 
a set of poetic legends they have transmitted from father to son ideas of an overruling 
God, of the brotherhood of man, and of future reward and punishment. In these songs, 
which are singularly pure and elevating, are accounts of the creation, of a deluge, of a time 
when language became confused in consequence of disbelief in God, of the betrayal of 
a son and daughter of God by Satan in the form of a dragon, which are remarkably like 
the teachings of the Jewish scriptures. In these songs are also prophetic anticipations 
of future enlightenment through white strangers, who should come to them by water. 
When the inissionaries sent to Burmah met with these people, and began to tell them 
of Christ, they were gladly received, and their labors have been attended with success 
scarcely rivaled in the history of missions. The converts were relentlessly persecuted 
by the Burmese, but, since southern Burmah fell into the hands of the English, the 
Karens have been able to build churches and establish schools. There were, 1884, 108 
ord. native preachers, 363 unordained, 463 churches, 23,804 members, 1,553 baptisms. 


KARGE, JosEPH, 1823-92; b. Posen, Germany; educated at Posen, Breslau, Paris, 
and Berlin; took part in the Polish struggle for independence, 1849; came to the United 
States, 1851; served in the union army through the civil war, becoming brey. brig.-gen. ; 
commissioned in the regular army, 1867; resigned, 1870; and thence till his death was 
professor of continental languages and literature at Princeton college. 


KARIKAIL’ a remnant of the once extensive possessions of France in India, lies on 
the Coromandel coast, on the estuary of one of the branches of the Kaveri, within the 
limits of the British district of Tanjore. It contains only 63 sq. m. with 70,526 inhabi- 
tants (1891), of whom the great majority are natives. Karikal was ceded to the French 
by the rajah of Tanjore in 1759. Having subsequently fallen into the hands of the 
English, it was restored at the general pacification of 1814, on condition that it should 
neither contain any fortification nor possess any garrison, unless for purposes of police. 
This tract is of little commercial importance. Karikal is 150 m. to the s. of Madras. 

KARKOR, a city e. of the Jordan, in the desert. Its exact location has not been 
identified, though supposed to have been not far from Succoth and Penuel. Here 
Zebah and Zalmemna, the Midianitish kings, were routed by Gideon (Judges, viii. 10), 


KARLI. See CARLEE, 

KARLSBAD. See CARLSBAD. 
KARLSBURG. See CARLSBURG. 
KARLSKRONA. See CARLSCRON4. 
KARLSRUHE. See CARLSRUHE. 
KARLSTAD., See CARLSTAD. 
KARLSTADT, See CARLSTADT. 


KARMA’THIANS, CARMATHIANS, so-called from Abu Said Al-Jenabi, surnamed 
Al Karmata, a Mohammedan sect which sprang up in the 9th ¢. A.D _, under the caliphate 
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of Al-Motamed, and which, by a combination of extraordinary circumstances, suc- 
ceeded in establishing itself for a time, as a political power which threatened to overturn 
the caliphate itself. What we have said of the particular creed and tendencies of the 
advanced sect of the Ismailis, under that heading, began first to be fully realized and 
developed about the middle of the 2d c. of the Hedjrah, through one Abdallah Ibn 
Maimun ; an oculist (kaddah) by profession and a Persian by birth. It was he who first, 
aided by favorable circumstances, matured a plan which, for the boldness and genius of 
conception and for the energy and vigor with which it was carried out, has not many 
parallels in history. Nothing less was contemplated than the union of the Arabic con: 
querors and the many races they had subjected since Mohammed’s death, and the 
enthronement of what afterwards was calied ‘‘ Pure Reason” as the sole deity to be wor- 
shiped. The advanced should be free of all so-called religious fetters, which, as sym- 
bols and allegorical actions, should be laid all the heavier on the necks of the less 
advanced strata of society. The ‘‘ Believers’ and ‘‘ Conquerors” were to be made 
missionaries for unbelief and the implements for the destruction of their own empire. 
Whatever the ultimate plans of Abdallah may have been, there can be no doubt about 
the astute way in which he set to work for the new faith. With an extraordinary 
knowledge of the human heart and human weakness, he offered devotion to the believer; 
liberty, if not license, to the ‘‘free in spirit; philosophy to the ‘‘strong-minded ”; 
mystic hopes to the fanatics; miracles to the masses. To the Jews, he offered a Messiah; 
to the Christians, a Paraclete; to the Moslems, a Mahdi; and to the Persian and Syrian 
‘‘pagans,” a philosophical theology. His practical exertions, and their wonderful 
results, soon attracted the attention of the authorities. Obliged to flee from place to 
place, he sought refuge successively in Karaj, in Ispahan, in Ahwaz, in Basra, finally in 
Salamia, in Syria, where he died, leaving his son Ahmed his successor as chief of the 
sect of the Ismailis. This Ahmed, warned by the fate of his father, proceeded with 
greater caution, more especially with regard to the name of the Imam or great Prophet, 
which he left rather uncertain. 

Among the missionaries he sent to Irak there was one named Husein Ahwazi. In 
the province of Kufa this missionary, according to some of the authorities, met a man 
named Hamdan Karmat, whom he converted to the new faith, and at his death laid his 
mission upon Karmat’s shoulders, whom he had previously initiated into the whole 
extent of the faith. According to others, however, it was Husein himself, who from 
some cause received the name of Karamita or Karmat, a word the meaning of which is 
rather uncertain—indicating, according to some, a man who, having short feet, makes 
small steps; according to others, a man who has red eyes, etc. 

Whoever Karmat was, he was the fittest man to carry out the original intentions of 
the founder. He very soon succeeded in gaining the full confidence of his flock, which 
increased daily, and in making them blind instruments of his will. He introduced, 
according to some of the authorities, absolute communism, not only of property, but 
even of wives, among them, and founded one particular colony, consisting of chosen 
converts, around his own house in Kufa. This residence of his, called the house of 
refuge, became the center of an immense conspiracy. From this place all the mission- 
aries were sent out, and all the threads of the great movement were directed. Amongst 
the most noted of those missionaries was one Abu Said, who was sent first to southern 
Persia, and afterwards to Bahrein, in the Persian gulf. 

The inhabitants of Bahrein, which had formerly been a province of Persia, were 
partly Jews, partly Persians, who had capitulated to Mohammed, and had been 
allowed to retain their own creeds. After the prophet’s death, they had at once shaken 
off the unwelcome yoke, which, however, had again been put upon them by Omar. The 
interior of the country was inhabited by certain Arabs, highly disaffected against Islam, the 
innumerable precepts of which they, disliked with an intense dislike. No wonderthat Abu 
Said made the most marvelous strides in his conversions. In less than two years he had 
brought over a great part of the people of Bahrein. In 287 Hedjrah, the caliph, sent an army 
of 10,000 men against Abu Said and his followers, but the latter remained victorious, and 
made the caliph’s own general prisoner. He now gained undisputed possession of the whole 
country, part of which he had only conquered as yet, and having destroyed the old 
capital Hajar, made Lahsa, his own residence, the capital of the country. While the 
court of Bagdad was threatened with destruction by this newly-established power on oné 
side, two chiefs of another Karmathian branch appeared, the one in the neighborhood of 
Kufa, the other in Syria. The first was defeated, captured, and tortured to death; the 
other was more successful. The governor of Damascus, who marched against him, was 
beaten most ignominiously. This Karmathian triumph, however, though followed by 
a few others, was of but short duration. A decisive victory (294 Hedjrah), won by the 
caliph’s general, Wasif, forever put an end to this branch of the Karmathians. 

Meanwhile both Kamnat and Abu Said had become—by what means is matter of 
great obscurity—faithless to their own creed. We have no certain dates about the death 
of Karmat. Abu Said was killed, together with some of his principal officers, in the 
bath in his own castle at Lahsa, in 301 Hedjrah, by one of his eunuchs; and four years 
later his son, Abu Tahir, became his successor, and he has left his name indelibly 
stamped upon the annals of Islam. In 311 he seized the town of Basra. In the next 
year he pillaged the caravan which went to Mecca, and ransacked Kufa. In 315 he 
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once more reappeared in Kufa and in Irak, and gained so decided a victory over the 
caliph’s troops that Bagdad began to tremble before him. In 317 (930 A.D.) the great and 
decisive blow against Mohammedanism was struck. When the great caravan of pilgrims 
for the annual pilgrimage had arrived at Mecca, the news suddenly spread that Abu 
Tahir, the terror of Islam, had appeared at the head of an army in the holy city itself. 
All attempts to buy him off failed, and a massacre of the most fearful description 
ensued. With barbarous irony, he asked the victims what had become of the sacred 
protection of the place. Every one, they had always been told, was safe and inviolable 
at Mecca. Why was he allowed thus easily to kill them—the race of donkeys? Accord- 
ing to some, for 6 days, to others for 11 or 17, the massacre lasted. The numbers killed 
within the precincts of the temple itself are variously given. The holy places were 
desecrated, irredeemably almost. But not satisfied with this, Abu Tahir laid hands on 
the supreme palladium, the black stone itself. 

Yet he was apparently mistaken in his calculations. So far from turning the hearts 
of the faithful from a worship which God did not seem to have defended, the remaining 
Moslems clung ail the more fervently to it. God’s decree had certainly permitted all 
those indignities to be put upon his house, but it was not for them tomurmur. The stone 
gone, they covered the place where it had lain with their kisses. As often as Abu Tahir 
did not distinctly hinder them by force, the caravans went on their usual annual pilgrim- 
age. In the year 327 the emir of the pilgrimage, Abu Tahir’s own personal friend, 
first succeeded in persuading him to conclude a treaty by which the pilgrimage was 
allowed again, on payment of five denars for every camel and seven for every horse. 
Yet the black stone, notwithstanding all efforts on the part of the court of Bagdad, was 
not returned. Abu Tahir seems altogether to have been a man of extraordinary abilities. 
Of his valor, with which he also knew how to imbue his followers, the following is 
told: When he had taken away the black stone and desecrated the holy places, he 
marched, with 500 horse, upon Bagdad. The caliph Moktader sent 30,000 men, under 
his best general, to meet him. Having ascertained how small were the rebel’s resources, 
the caliph sent a friendly message to him by the general himself, adjuring him by their 
previous friendship to desist from his insane attempt, and to make good his escape in 
time. Whereupon he asked the messenger of how many the caliph’s forces consisted. 
‘‘ Thirty thousand,” was the answer. ‘‘ Then go,” he said, ‘‘and tell your master that 
he has just sent three men too little.” And calling for three of his own men, he com- 
manded one of them to stab himself, the second to throw himself into the Tigris, and 
the third to jump over a precipice, all of which was instantly done. ‘‘ You see,” he 
continued, ‘‘ what my warriors are like, and what numbers mean against such as these.” 
The following night he made a sudden attack upon the enemy, routed them completely, 
and took the general himself prisoner. 

Regarding the special form of belief of the Karmathians, as far as it has been pre- 
served to us, it seems in the beginning—before Ismailism became that mixture of 
‘‘naturalism,” ‘‘materialism,” of whilom Sabeism, and of Indian incarnations and 
transmigrations of later days—to have only been a kind of ‘‘reformed” Islam. The 
prophet Karmat, it was held, had brought a new law into the world. By this, many of 
the Mohammedan tenets are altered, many ancient ceremonies are abrogated, new forms 
of prayer are introduced, and an entirely new kind of fast is inculcated. Wine is per- 
mitted, as well as a few other things prohibited by the Koran. Certain other of the pre- 
cepts met in this book are turned into mere allegories. Instead of tithes they gave the 
fifth part of their property to the Imam. Prayer is but the symbol of obedience to their 
Imam. Fasting is the symbol of silence, or rather of concealment of the religious doe- 
trine from the stranger. 

Abu Tahir died almost absolute master of Arabia, Syria, and Irak, in 832 Hedjrah. 
It was not until seven years later (950 A.D.), under the reign of two of his brothers who 
had succeeded him, that the black stone was returned to Mecca for an enormous 
ransom, and fixed there on the seventh pillar of the mosque called Rahmat (God’s 
mercy), in the presence of the emir of the mosque and others, a Spaniard amongst them. 
Yet the Karmathians were accused of not having returned the stone itself, or, at all 
events, of having broken it. Forty camels, it was also said, had been unable to carry it 
away, while a single one had brought it back; one, moreover, that had been lean when 
it started, and had become fat when it had reached Mecca. 

From that time forth, however, the star of the Karmathians began to wane. Little 
is heard of them of any import till 8375, when they were defeated before Kufa—an event . 
which seems to have put an end to their dominion in Irak and Syria. In 878 they were 
further defeated in battle by Asfar, and their chief lost his life. They retreated to 
Lahsa, where they fortified themselves; whereupon Asfar marched to Elkatif, took it, 
and carried away all the baggage, slaves, and animals of the Karmarthians of that town, 
and retired to Basra. This seems to have finally ruined the already weak band of that 
once formidable power, and nothing further is heard of them in history, although they 
retained Lahsa down to 430, and later still. Even to this day there exist, according to: 
Palgrave, some disaffected remnants of them at Hasa (the modern name of their whilom 
center and stronghold), and other tracts of the peninsula; and their antagonism against 
Mohammedanism, which they have utterly abrogated among themselves, so far from 
being abated, bids fair to break out anew into open rebellion at the first opportunity.— 
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See Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen; De Goeje, Mémoire sur les Carmathes, etc.; Silvestre de 
Sacy, Religion des Druses ; Sale, Koran; Palgrave, Arabia, ete. 


KARNAC’. See THEBES. 


KARNES, aco. in s. Texas; 735 sq.m.; pop. 90, 8637. The surface for the most 
part is nearly level. The soil is adapted to pasturage, and furnishes support to large 
herds of cattle, which are the chief article of export. Co. seat, Karnes City. 


KAROO’BOKADAM, a harmless fresh-water snake of India, 4 ft. long. 


KARR, JEAN BAPTISTE ALPHONSE, a French literary man of considerable eminence, 
was b. at Paris Nov. 24, 1808. After being educated at home by his father, who was a 
distinguished pianist, he passed with much distinction through the curriculum of the 
Collége Bourbon, in which he afterwards, while very young, became a teacher. While 
employed in this institution, he fell in love, and began to cultivate the muses; and a 
copy of verses which he sent to the satirical journal, the Figaro, formed his introduc- 
tion to the literary career. His verses were not accepted by the Figaro, but its editor 
asked him to send something in prose, and the result was that he became a regular con- 
tributor to the journal. Disappointed in his attachment, he revealed to the world the 
story of his grief in a novel entitled Sous les Tilleuls (1882, 2 vols. 8vo). A youthful 
desire to astonish, a determination to seem original, made many ignore the real origin- 
ality of this work; and the curious blending of irony and sentiment, of good sense and 
nonsense, which form the author’s manner, was puzzling to simple people; but the critics 
declared the book charming ; and the public, to whom youthful traits in a novel are 
never unpleasing, on the whole concurred in the verdict. Encouraged by the success he 
had met with, Karr soon produced a second novel, which did not diminish his reputa- 
tion (Une Heure trop Tard, 1833); and thereafter, year after year, he produced new 
works, until he had become a prolific author, and a recognized popular favorite. Fa 
Diéze appeared in 1834 ; Vendredi Soir in 1835; Le Chemin plus Court in 1836, the last a 
work in which he again rehearsed the experiences of his youth—at least, it is popularly 
believed that in it he told the world his own story. He afterward published Hinerley 
(1838); Geneviéve (1838, 2 vols); Clotilde (1889); Hortense (1842); Am Rauchen (1842); Pour 
ne pas étre Treize and De Midi a Quatorze Heures (1842); Feu Bressier (1845, 2 vols.); Voyage 
autour de mon Jardin (1845, 2 vols.); La Famille Alain (1848, 8 vols.); Histoire de Rose et de 
Jean Duchemin (1849); Les Fées de la Mer (1850); Clovis Gosselin (1851); Contes et Nouvelles 
(1852); Agathe et Cécile; Fort en Theme; Soirées de Sainte-Adresse; Les Femmes; Raoul ; 
Lettres écrites de mon Jardin; Au Bord de la Mer (1852-1855); Promenades hors de mon Jar- 
din was published in 1857; La Pénélope Normande in 1848; La Péche en Eau douce et en Eau 
salée, the Dictionnaire du Pécheur, in 1860; Gaités Romaines (1870); Diew et le Diable and 
Le Credo du Jardinier (1875). The publication of a complete edition of his works com- 
menced in 1860. The letters and the sketches which he from time to time wrote from 
Nice, his place of residence in later years—upon horticulture, and flowers, and fishes— 
the pleasures of the country and the seaside—stil)} remain among the most delightful 
and popular of his works. 

In 1839 M. Karr became chief editor of the Figaro, and in the same year he founded 
a monthly satirical journal called Les Guépes, which he long conducted with the most 
brilliant success, gaining for himself a very high reputation as a wit and satirist, but 
making, aS was natural, many enemies, of whom one, a lady, made an attempt upon his 
life,*which happily proved abortive. Several volumes of Les Guépes have been reprinted ; 
so also have been three volumes of sketches, which, under the title of Bourdonnements, 
he began to contribute to the Siecle in 1852. M. Karr contributed very largely to 
periodicals, from which, indeed, many of his works have been republished. At Nice, 
where he lived for many years, he occupied himself—thriftily combining the man of 
business with the enthusiast—with the growth of flowers and fruits; and the most 
beautiful bouquets sold in Paris were made up of the produce of his garden. Several 
new varieties of flowers, especially a dahlia, bear his name. He d. in 1890. 

KARROO'’ is the original Hottentot term, now generally adopted into the language of 
physical geography, for the immense barren tracts of table-lands, about 2,000 ft. above 
the sea-level, which occupy such a large portion of the surface of the Cape Colony and 
the region n. of it. The karroos of South Africa are generally composed of shallow beds 
of the richest clay-soil, resting on a substratum of slaty rock, and only want the fertiliz- 
ing power of water to render them as productive as any other part of the surface. After 
heavy rains, luxuriant vegetation quickly springs up, which as quickly perishes; and the» 
different rivers shown on maps as Crossing the karroos, are generally little more than dry 
water-courses, with strings of standing pools in their beds. In the most barren portions 
the soil is much impregnated with alkaline matter. 

The principal karroos of the Cape Colony are found extending in a north-east- 
erly direction, between the Roggeveld and Nieuveld mountains and the coast ranges, 
forming a belt of table-land about 350 m. in length, with an average width of 60 m., and 
only inhabited by the Boers in the winter season, when water and grass are abundant. 

Within the last few years, by the introduction of merino sheep, and the construction 
of dams, land in the karroo is becoming more valuable. 
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KARS, lately a Turkish stronghold, now a frontier fortress of Russian Armenia, lies 
about 115 m. s.w. of Tiflis. It is situated on a table-land of upwards of 6,000 ft. in 
elevation; the climate is therefore rather severe. Pop. ’91, 3,941, mostly Armenians, who 
carry on an active transit trade. In 1828 it was taken from the Turks by the Russians 
under Paskevitch. Kars was brilliantly defended by the Turks under gen. Williams for 
six months in 1855. At the beginning of the war of 1877-78, Kars was invested by the 
Russians, but relieved in July by Mukhtar pasha; besieged again in autumn, it was car- 
ried by storm Nov. 18, 1877. Kars, long a bulwark of the Ottoman empire in Asia, 
was one of the Armenian fortresses the cession of which to Russia was agreed to by the 
Berlin congress in 1878. 


KAR'SHI (anc. Nakhshebd), the second city in size and commercial importance of the 
khanat of Bokhara, central Asia, is situated on the Shehri Sebz river, 90 m. s.w. of 
Bokhara city. Karshiis surrounded by cultivated land and numerous gardens. It con- 
sists of the city proper and a weakly fortified citadel, has ten caravansaries and a well- 
supplied bazaar, and is considered likely to be of great importance in the transit-trade 
organized between Bokhara, Cabul, and India. Karshi is distinguished for the fabrica- 
tion of knives of various kinds, which are exported to all parts of central Asia, as also to 
Persia, Arabia, and Turkey, where they realize three or four times the cost price. 
According to Vambéry, one kind, with Damascus blades, and handles with gold and 
silver inlaid, are worked with great taste, and might, both for durability and temper, 
put to shame the most famous produce of Sheffield and Birmingham. The inhabitants, 
estimated at about 25,000, are for the most part Usbegs, with a mixture of Tadjiks, 
Indians, Afghans, and Jews; they are distinguished by their cheerfulness and light- 
heartedness. The town, the Persian Nezef, was one of the places of residence of Tam- 
erlane.—See Vambéry’s Zravels in Central Asia (1864). 


~ KARSPINSKI’, FRANCISZEK, 1745-1823; b. Poland; having received his early edu- 
eation under the direction of the Jesuit fathers, lived both in Vienna and Galicia as 
agent for landed estates. In 1783 he appeared at the court of Stanislaus Augustus, king 
of Poland, as secretary of prince Adam Czartoryski, in Warsaw. Being averse to the 
life, either of courts or of a tutor in noble houses, in 1791 he rented two estates in 
Lithuania for 50 years, and remained there the rest of his life, a great benefactor to 
his tenants. His poems, which are national, are remarkable for their depth, simplicity, 
and sweetness. His writings, in 4 vols., were published by Demochowski at Warsaw in 
1821; new edition, Leipsic, 1836; and contain, besides songs and idyls, a translation of the 
Psalms, a tragedy called-/wdytw, and several prose essays. His autobiography is in the 
hand-book called Znzcz at Wilna, 1884. 


KARSTEN, HeRMANN Kart, b. Prussia, 1817; after completing his studies in Berlin, 
devoting himself chiefly to botany, undertook a journey through the northern portion 
of South America, which occupied him, with a brief interval of rest, during 13 years. 
He made a profound study of the flora of the United States of Colombia, and also of 
palms, and after his return to Berlin he published Die Vegetationsorgane der Palmen ; 
Flora Columbic, and Chemismus der Pflanzencelle. He was professor of botany at Vienna, 
1868-72. 

KARSTEN, KARL JOHANN BERNHARD, 1782-1853; b. Germany; studied law at 
Rostock, but applied himself to medicine, and in 1801 assisted in editing Scheerer’s . 
Universal Journal of Chemistry. In 1803 he became referendary, and soon after assessor, 
in the superior mining office in Breslau. In 1806 he went to upper Silesia to take charge 
of mining, and to furnish the fortress with munitions. He erected the zinc works of 
Lidognia, in which zinc was first made from cadmia. He gave lectures in Breslau until, 
in 1819, he was called into the ministry of the interior of Berlin, as private, superior, 
mining counselor. He wrote Hand-Book of Metallurgy; Hliements of Metallurgy and 
Metallurgical Science; Metallurgical Travels Through a part of Bavaria and Austria; 
Sketches of German Mining; Philosophy of Chemistry; Archives of Mining and Metallurgy, 
20 vols.; and, as a continuation of this work, Archives of Mineralogy, Geognosy, Mining, 
and Metallurgy, in 25 vols. 


A 

KARTTIKEYA, the Hindu Mars, or god of war, a being represented by the Puranic 
legends as sprung from Siva, after a most miraculous fashion. The germ of K&rttikeya 
having fallen into the Ganges, it was on the banks of this river, in a meadow of Sara 
grass, that the offspring of Siva arose; and as it happened that he was seen by six 
nymphs, the A7rittikds (or Pleiades), the child assumed six faces, to receive nurture from 
each. Grown up, he fulfilled his mission in killing Tfaraka, the demon king, whose 
power, acquired by penances and austerities, threatened the very existence of the gods. 
He accomplished, besides, other heroic deeds in his battles with the giants, and became 
the commander-in-chief of the divine armies. Having been brought up by the Krittikas, 
he is called Kdrttikeya, or Shanmdtura, the son of six mothers; and from the circum- 
stances adverted to, he bears also the names of Gdngeya, the son of Ganga; Sarabhi, 
reared in Sara grass; Shanmukha, the god with the six faces, etc. One of his common 
appellations is Awmdra, youthful, since he is generally represented as a fine youth; and 
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as he is riding on a peacock, he receives sometimes an epithet like Sikhivdhana, or “‘ the 
god whose vehicle is the peacock.”’ 


KASAM. See KAZAN. 


KASANLIK’, or KEZANLIK, a t. of European Turkey, at the base of the Balkan moun- 
tains, 85 m. n.w. of Adrianople, on the Tunja, an affluent of the Maritza. Kasanlik 
was often heard of during the Russo-Turkish war of 1877. Pop. 9,500. 


KASBIN, or KAzvIN. See CASBIN. 


KAS‘CHAU, a t. of Hungary, is situated in the beautiful valley of the Hernad, sur- 
rounded by vine-clad mountains, 40 m. n.w. of Tokay. It contains numerous churches, 
of which that of St. Elizabeth (built 1342-82), is said to be by far the finest Gothic edifice 
in Hungary. Silk and woolen goods, and gold, silver, and copper articles are manufac- 
tured. Pop., inclusive of suburbs, 30,000. Two battles were fought near Kaschau during 
the Hungarian revolution, both of which the Austrians gained. 


KASHAN’, one of the most flourishing towns of Persia, is situated in a well-peopled, 
well-cultivated district, 3,690 ft. above sea-level, and 120m. s. of Teheran. The vicinity 
is celebrated for its fruit, and the town for its extensive manufactures of silk-stuffs, gold 
brocade, carpets, and copper-wares. It is a large town, and abounds, like all Persian 
towns, in mosques, bazaars, baths, etc. Pop. 30,000. 


KASHGAR’. See CASHGAR. 


KASHIN’, a t. of Russia, in the government of Tver, and 75 m. n.e. of Tver on the 
Kashinka, a tributary of the Volga. Great part of the town is old and ill built, but it is 
a place of much activity, rapidly increasing in prosperity and population. Tanning isa 
principal branch of trade. Candles and linen are largely manufactured. Kashin is cele- 
brated for the extraordinary number of its churches and other ecclesiastical buildings. 
Pop. ’89, 6,833. 


KASHMIR’. See CASHMERE. 


KASKAS’KIA, a river of Illinois, United States, which rises in the eastern part of the 
state, and, running s.w., falls into the Mississippi at Kaskaskia, It is navigable to Van- 
dalia, 150 miles. 


KASKAS’KIA, a precinct in Randolph co., [l., on the Kaskaskia river. It is the 
oldest settlement in Illinois, of which it was the capital till 1818. Its founders were 
Frenchmen, and most of the present inhabitants are of French descent. It has little 
business. Pop. has declined since ’80, 1,212; °90, 862. 


KASKAS’KIA INDIANS, a tribe formerly settled in Illinois, whence they were removed 
by the U. S. government in 1832 to the territory which is now included in Kansas, and 
in 1867 to a reservation in Indian territory, where the remainder of them, very few in 
number, still reside. There is a tribal connection between the Kaskaskias and the 
Peorias and other Illinois Indians. The former are rather more intelligent than is 
usually the case, and have taken kindly to civilization. 


KASSIMOF’, a t. in the n.e. of the government of Riazan, European Russia, on the 
left bank of the Oka, dates from the 12th century. Pop. ’89, 15,769. The chief branch 
of industry is tanning. In the vicinity are several tombstones and other interesting 
relics of the time of the Mongolian rule. 


KASSON, JoHn ADAMS, b. Vt., 1822; graduated in 1842, at the university of Vermont; 
practiced law at St. Louis; in 1857 removed to Iowa; became assistant postmaster-gen- 
eral in 1861; elected to congress in 1862, ’64, °72, and ’74; 1877-81 minister to Austria; 
re-elected to congress 1880 and 1882; minister to Germany, 1884-85, 


KASTAMU’NI, at. of Turkey in Asia, in the n. of Anatolia, is capital of a vilayet of 
the same name. There is abundant copper in the vicinity. It contains thirty mosques, 
and about as many public baths; but its industrial products comprise only cotton goods 
to a small extent, and some copper-wares. Pop. 30-40,000. 


KATAH’DIN, or KTAADN, the highest mountain in Maine, 5,200 ft. above the sea. 
It is in Piscataquis co., in a dense wilderness and difficult of access, and the view from 
the summit is wild and grand. 


KATER, HrENRy, a mechanist of considerable eminence, was b. at Bristol in 1777, 
and d. in London, in 1835. At his father’s desire, he began the study of the law, but in 
1794 relinquished his legal studies, and obtained a commission in the 12th regiment of 
foot, then stationed in India. During the following year he was actively engaged, 
under col. Lambton, in the trigonometric survey of India; and on his return, in 1808, 
became a student in the senior department at Sandhurst, and was shortly afterwards 
promoted to a company in the 62d regiment. 

His contributions to science are chiefly to be found in the Philosophical Transactions, 
to which, between the years 1813 and 1828, he contributed fifteen papers. ‘The most 
important of these memoirs are those relating to his determination of the length of the 
seconds’ pendulum at the latitude of London; and those which describe his ‘‘ floating col- 
limator,’’ an instrument for aiding the determination of the horizontal or zenith points. 
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For the invention of this instrument, he received the gold medal of the royal astronom- 
ical society. In addition to these memoirs, he was, conjointly with Dr. Lardner, the 
author of ‘‘A Treatise on Mechanics” in the Cabinet Cyclopedia. Most of the learned 
societies in Great Britain and on the continent enrolled him among their members. His 
memoirs on the verification and comparison of the standards of weights and measures of 
Great Britain and Ireland, induced the emperor of Russia to employ him to construct 
standards for the weights and measures of that country; and for these labors he received 
the order of St. Anne, and a diamond snuff-box. He died from an affection of the lungs 
in the 58d year of his age. 


KATIF’, a fortified t. in Arabia, on the Persian gulf. It hasa trade in pearls from 
the adjacent fishery. Pop. 6,000. 

KATKOFF’, MikHAIL NIKIFOROVITCH, b. in Moscow, 1818. After finishing his 
studies in Kénigsberg and Berlin, he was for several years professor in philosophy in 
Moscow. He relinquished this position in 1856, to devote himself to journalism, in: 
which he acquired an immense influence. He was an extreme defender of imperial 
absolutism, and was the best known representative of Russian Chauvinism, D, 1887. 

KATMANDU’, CatMANDOO, or KHATMANDU. See NEPAUL. 

KA’TRINE, LOCH, one of the most celebrated of Scottish lakes, is situated near the 
s.w. border of Perthshire. It is 8 m. in length, and three-quarters of a mile in mean 
breadth; greatest depth, 78 fathoms; height above the sea, about 370 feet. Its shape is 
serpentine, and displays great variety of shore and background. Ben Venue and Ben 
An are on its banks. It contains several islets, one of which, Ellen’s isle, is the center 
of the action of the Lady of the Lake. Several of Wordsworth’s lyrics also were written 
on subjects suggested in this locality. 

The waters of Loch Katrine are remarkably pure, having only one degree of hard- 
ness, and in all, two grains of solid matter to the gallon. The water-supply of the city 
of Glasgow (q.v.) is drawn from this lake and those connected with it (Vennachar and 
Achray). The water is conducted first by a tunnel 6,975 ft. long through a mountain, 
and then by aqueducts, pipes, and tunnels, to the reservoir near the city—a distance of 
upwards of 25 miles. 


KAT RIVER, a branch of the Great Fish river, in the Cape Colony, rising in the 
Didimaberg, in the valleys of which, in 1828, were settled, under the care of the London 
mission society, a large body of Hottentots and Bastaards, who occupied the country 
formerly inhabited by the Kaffer chief Macomo and his people. But in the commence- 
ment of the war of 1850, the credulous Hottentot population, believing that the colonists 
were about to drive them from their farms, threw themselves into the arms of the Kaffir 
chiefs, and expelling the missionaries, invaded the colony. This led to the breaking up 
of the settlement as a mission station and exclusive native reserve; and it now forms the 
division of Stockenstroem, and is inhabited by a rather dense, mixed population of Hot- 
tentots, Fingoes, and Europeans. It is one of the best watered, wooded, and fertile 
districts in the Cape Colony, and includes an area of about 400 sq. miles. 


KATSENA, a large, but now desolate t. of Central Africa, capital of a province of the 
same name, subject to the sultan of Sdkoto, is situated in a beautiful and salubrious dis- 
trict in lat. 12° 54’ n., and long. 7° 25’ e. 90 m. n.w. of Kan6. It is surrounded by a 
wall about 14 m. in circuit, and contained at one time at least 100,000 inhabitants. In 
1807 the conquering Fulbe assailed it, and a war was commenced, which lasted for 
upwards of seven years. The capture of Katsena was achieved only through its destruc- 
tion. It has now a population of 8,000, and Kano (q.v.) has taken its place as the center 
of commerce for the country. 

KATSU AWA, a Japanese statesman, b. about 1820. Of progressive ideas, he became, 
after witnessing com. Perry’s actions and methods in 1854, a strong adherent to the 
party representing ‘‘ New Japan.” As one of the officers in the tycoon’s navy he com- 
manded the steamer that in 1861 carried the Japanese embassy to America. In 1868, 
through his friendship with Saigo (see Sareo), he saved Yedo from the torch. At 
that time the minister of the tycoon, he advised his master to resign, which the latter 
did. The assassination of Katsu Awa was three times attempted by disappointed retain- 
ers of the tycoon. Retiring with his master to Shidzuoka, Katsu Awa was recalled by 
the mikado, and made secretary of the navy and afterward imperial adviser. Katsu Awa 
sent his son to the United States to study at the naval academy at Annapolis, from 
which he graduated. 


KATTIMUNDOO’, or CuTTIMUNDOO, a substance somewhat resembling gutta-percha. 
It is the milky juice of the East Indian plant, ewphorbia nerifolia, and is either obtained 
as a natural gum, which has oozed through the bark, or by making incisions and col- 
lecting the juice which flows. It is much used in India as a cement for knife-handles 
and for similar purposes, but is not exported to other countries, 

KATTYWAR,, a term originally applied to one of the ten districts of the peninsula of 
Guzerat, has gradually been made to extend, as a collective name, to the whole of them. 
In this larger sense, it stretches in n, lat. from 20° 42’ to 28° 10’, and ine. long. from 69° 
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5’ to 72° 14’, containing 21,000 sq,m., and 1,475,685 inhabitants. This province of India, 
touching on part of its eastern frontier the district of Ahmedabad, is everywhere else 
bounded by water—the runn and gulf of Cutch, the Arabian sea, and the gulf of Cam- 
bay. Politically, the country is divided among more than 200 chiefs, some of them pay- 
ing tribute to the Guicowar of Guzerat, and the rest to the British government, but all 
of them being under the protection of the latter since the year 1820. Between them 
these petty princes have a revenue of £865,270 sterling, and a force of about 4,000 cav- 
alry and 8,000 infantry. The climate is unhealthy, and the surface is generally undu- 
lating. The principal crops are millet, maize, wheat, sugar, and cotton. 


KATUNGA, or Eyro, at. of Gando, West Africa, 25 m. from the mouth of a tribu- 
tary of the Niger, and about 75 m. s.s.w. of Bussa. It is surrounded by a mud wall 
and a ditch, ‘There is a brisk trade in yams, corn, goats, sheep, fowls, native cloths, 
etc. Pop. supposed to be about 15,000. 


KATYAYANA, a name of great celebrity in the literary history of India. It belongs, . 
in all probability, to several personages renowned for their contributions to the gram- 
matical and ritual literature of the Brahmanical Hindus; but it is met with also amongst 
the names of the chief disciples of the Buddha, S'akyamuni.—The most celebrated per- 
sonage of this name, however, is Katyayana, the critic of the great grammarian Pan‘ini; 
and he is most likely the same with the Katyayana who wrote the grammatical treatise 
called the Prdtis'dkhya of the white Yajurveda. See VEDA. Professor Goldstiicker, in 
his Pan'ini, etc., his Place in Sanskrit Literature (London, 1861), has shown that he can- 
not have been a contemporary of Panini, as was generally assumed; and in a paper 
recently read by him before the Royal Asiatic society (Feb., 1863) he has proved that 
this Katyayana lived at the same time as the great grammarian Patanjali, whose date he 
had previously fixed between 140 and 120 before the Christian era. 


KA’TYDID, Platyphylium concavum, a species of grasshopper (q.v.) of a pale-green 
color, a native of North America, very plentiful in some parts of the United States, 
where its peculiar note is always to be heard during the summer, from the evening twi- 
light till the middle of the night. This note is almost like a shrill articulation of the 
three syllables kat-y-did, following each other in quick succession, after which there is a 
pause or two or three minutes. The organ of sound is a transparent elastic membrane 
in a strong oval frame in each of the wing-covers; these membranes, by the overlapping 
of the wing-covers, can be made to rub against one another, and the sound is produced 
by the friction. 


KATZ'BACH, a small river in the Prussian province of Silesia, falling into the Oder 
at Parchwitz. It has become famous in history from the battle fought on its banks on 
Aug. 26, 1813, between the French troops under marshal Macdonald and the Prussians 
under Blucher, in which the latter were completely victorious, The French lost in the 
battle of the Katzbach 5,000 killed, and 18,000 wounded and prisoners, with 103 can- 
nons, two eagles, and 250 ammunition-wagons. 

KAUAI’, the largest of the Hawaiian islands, in lat. 22° n., long. 159° 30’ w.; 527 
sq.m.; pop. 90, 11,859. Wailua, the highest peak, near the center, rises about 6,000 
feet. West of this is a table-land 3,000 ft. high, of 40 sq. miles. It is separated from 
Niihau island on the s.w. by Kaulaka passage. The valleys are numerous, and the soil 
in them is often 10 ft. deep. There.are large tracts of arable land. Thes.w. portions 
are dry and sterile. The largest river is the Hanalei, emptying into a harbor of the 
same name. The principal town is Koloa. This and Nawiliwili have good anchorage. 
The island gives evidence of volcanic origin. ‘The chief products are sugar and rice, 
and hides and tallow are exported. Bread-fruits, bananas, and all tropical fruits grow 
in abundance. 

KAUFFMANN, Marita ANGELICA, 1740-1807; b. at Coire, in Switzerland; died 
in Rome. A gifted woman of many accomplishments, especially distinguished as 
a portrait painter. She was daughter of a painter, exhibiting at the age of 12 intellect 
of a high order and such familiarity with literature, history, and art as to attract 
marked attention. Her father, fully appreciative of her talents, devoted himself to her 
education and took her to Italy. Bishop Neoroni of Como, hearing of the rare genius. 
of the child, sent for her, was charmed by her intelligence and beauty, and sat to her 
for his portrait. It was a success, and at the age of 13 she was already overtaxed with 
orders. At 20, already celebrated, her father traveled with her to Florence, Parma, 
Rome, Bologna, Naples, and Venice. At Bologna she executed an etching entitled 
‘The Toilet.” At the age of 23 at Rome, she was the friend of Winckelman and 
Rafael Mengs, both of whom had a high opinion of her skill as an artist. The former 
sat to her for his portrait, and was enthusiastic in appreciation of her accomplishments. 
A few years later she was deceived into a marriage with a spurious count Horn, from 
whom she not long afterwards obtained a divorce. All these years she was engaged on 
portraits of the eminent men and women of high rank who were attracted by her fame. 
She accompanied lady Wentworth to England, where she was received with honor in 
the highest circles, where her beauty, genius, and pure character made her life an ova- 
tion. Portraits by herhand were the rage. She joined in the organization of the English 
royal academy, was one of its original 36 members, held a prominent place in its exhi- 
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bitions, and was honored with the warm friendship of sir Joshua Reynolds. When a 
commission of five was appointed to decorate St. Paul’s cathedral, she was associated 
with Reynolds, West, Bray, and Cipriani on that commission. In 1781, after the death 
of her father, she married signor Antonio Zucchi, a Venetian, and thenceforward 
resided in Venice and Rome. At Venice she painted one of her historical pieces, 
‘‘Leonardo Dying in the Arms of Francis I.” At Rome she attracted the friendship of 
Goethe, Herder, and Klopstock; and her last years were crowned with respect and 
honor. The list of her works is large. Portraiture of the noted beauties of her time in 
Italy and England was considered her forte. Of the grace and high refinement of her 
style we have a good example in ‘‘ The Vestalina,” of late years widely known by pho- 
‘tographs and miniature copies on porcelain, See life, in Art Jowrnal (1890). 


KAUFMAN, aco. n.e. of the center of Texas, in the valley of Trinity river ; 832 sq. m.; 
pop., 1890, 21,598. It is well timbered, and has a fertile soil, producing cotton, grain, 
and live-stock. Co. seat, Kaufman. 


KAUFMANN, CoNnsTANTIN PETROVITCH VON; b. Mar. 3, 1818, in the Baltic provinces 
of Russia. He won distinction first as an engineer, and afterwards served as chief of 
staff in the Caucasus. Later he served for a time in the war department, and aided in 
reorganizing the army. In 1865 he was made governor-general of the military division 
of Wilna, and in 1867 of the newly-formed division of Turkistan. In the latter position 
he won great distinction by his success in strengthening and extending Russian influence 
in central Asia. He waged a successful war against Bokhara, and subjugated the khan 
of Khiva, in 1873, as well as Merv in 1880. He d. 1882. 


KAUFMANN, TuEopor; b. Nelsen, 1814; studied painting in Hamburg and Munich; 
and during the political troubles in Germany in 1847-49, he came to the United States. 
In the war of the rebellion he served in the army, and afterwards lived in Boston. His 
chief pictures are: ‘‘ On to Liberty ;” ‘‘Gen. Sherman near the Watcb-fire ;” A Pacific 
Railway Train Attacked by Indians.” 


KAULBACH, WILHELM VON, a celebrated German painter, was b. at Arolsen, in the 
principality of Waldeck, Oct. 15, 1805, and in his 17th year entered the academy of 
arts at Diisseldorf, where he soon became one of Cornelius’s best pupils. He seemed 
thoroughly penetrated by the severely ideal and allegorical spirit of that great master, 
yet even from the first he displayed no lack of individual genius. Among his first 
important productions (1828-29) were six symbolical figures, the best-known of which 
is ‘‘ Apollo among the Muses.” 'To the same period belongs a work of a wholly differ- 
ent and even opposite character, ‘‘ The Madhouse,” conceived and executed in the most 
vigorously realistic spirit. It added immensely to Kaulbach’s reputation, and king 
Ludwig of Bavaria now employed him to decorate duke Maximilian’s palace in Munich. 
For this he executed, in the strictly antique style, 16 frescos illustrating the fable of 
Psyche and Cupid. His designs from Klopstock, Goethe, and Wieland, for the same 
monarch, are also worthy of mention. In 1837 Kaulbach completed his ‘‘ Battle of the 
Huns,” a picture representing the grand legend of the continued struggle in mid-air of 
the souls of the Huns and Romans who had fallen before the walls of Rome, which was 
regarded as the culmination of the new German school. Nevertheless, the realism of 
which we have spoken still found expression in various works. His patient study of 
Hogarth is quite visible in his illustrations of Schiller, of Goethe’s Faust, and Retneke 
Fuchs. Jn 1846 Kaulbach completed what is probably his chef-d’wuvre, the ‘‘ Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Titus.” It is a marvelous mixture of history and symbolism. In 
1849 Kaulbach succeeded Cornelius as director of the Bavarian academy of art. In 
1859 he finished his ‘‘ Battle of Salamis.” The g7isaille cartoon (in oil) of Peter Artries 
is one of his later and most characteristic works; among his other paintings are ‘‘ The 
Tower of Babel,” and a series of frescos at Munich. Latterly he painted many por- 
traits. He died April 7, 1874. 


KAUNITZ, WENZEL ANTON, Prince von, Count of Rietberg, a great Austrian 
statesman, born at Vienna in 1711; studied at Vienna, Leipsic, and Leyden; traveled 
in England, France, and Italy; and being the head of an ancient and honorable family, 
soon received important political appointments from the emperor Charles VI. He con- 
tinued to fill important situations under Maria Theresa. He gained great fame as a 
diplomatist, in 1748, at the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle. He was afterwards Austrian 
ambassador at the French court; and in 1753 was appointed court and state chancellor, 
and in 1756 chancellor also for the Netherlands and Italy, and continued for almost 40 
years to have the principal direction of Austrian politics. The project of the partition 
of Poland originated with him. Hehad so much to do in the management of the politi- 
cal affairs of Europe that he was jocularly called the European coach-driver. He was 
very vain and confident of his own abilities, so that his highest praise for anything 
which he thought well done was to say with an oath: ‘‘I could not have done it better 
myself.” He was narrow in his political views, regarding exclusively the supposed 
interests of Austria, but sincere and upright according to his notion of his duty. He 
took a very active part in the ecclesiastical reforms of Joseph II., so that at Rome he 
was styled’ the heretical minister. He was a liberal patron of the arts and sciences. He 
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retired from public life on account of old age, when Francis II. ascended the throne, 
and died June 27, 1794. 


KAU’RI, or Kowrtkg, or K. Prnz, Dammara australis, a species of dammar (q.V.), a 
native of New Zealand. It is a tree of great size and beauty, and is said sometimes to 
attain a height of 140 ft. or more, with whorls of branches, the lower of which die off 
as it becomes old. The timber is white, close-grained, durable, flexible, and very valu- 
able for masts, yards, and planks. It is much used for masts for the British navy, no 
other being considered equal to them. The Fiji islands, New Hebrides, and Australia 
produce other species, the timber of. all which is sold under the name of K. pine, 
although there are differences of quality. All of them are trees of dark dense foliage, 
All of them also produce a resin called K. Resry, or K. Gum, and sometimes Australian 
copal and Australian dammar, of which large quantities are imported into Britain and 
North America, chiefly from New Zealand. It is sometimes found in pieces as large as 
a child’s head, of a dull amber color, where forests of these trees have formerly grown, 
and is obtained by digging. It is also collected from the trees from which it has newly © 


exuded, and is then of a whitish color. It is used for making varnishes, etc. 


KAVA. See AVA. 

KAVANAGH, Jura, 1824-77; b. in Ireland; educated in France, but after 1844 
resided in London. She was a remarkably graceful and intelligent writer of fiction, her 
works being devoted mainly to the illustration of home life and domestic traits. She 
wrote also several biographical sketches, ineluding Hrench Women of Letters; English 
Women of Letters; and Women of Christianity Kxemplary for Piety. Among her works 
of fiction are Nathalie; Daisy Burns; Adéle; Grace Lee; and Sybil’s Second Love. 


KAVANAUGH, Hunpparp HINDE, D.D.; b. Ky., 1802. He joined the Kentucky 
Methodist Episcopal conference in 1823, and was eminently successful as an itinerant. 
In 1839 he was superintendent of public instruction in Kentucky, and in 1854 was 
ordained a bishop of the Methodist church, south. He d. 1884. 


KAVI, the ancient sacred language of Java. There are three dialects of the Javanese— 
the vulgar tongue, the polite dialect, and the ancient or recondite. All of these have 
words from the Sanskrit, Arabic, and Tehigu, brought in, not by conquest, but by relig- 
ion and commerce. The ‘largest infusion of these is of Sanskrit. In the common lan- 
guage of Java the proportion of Sanskrit is about 11 in 100, but in the recondite it is 
about 40 per cent. The introduction of Sanskrit is traced to the immigration of the 
Brahmans from India about 2,000 years ago, who brought with them also Hindu civiliza- 
tion and religion. Kavi holds the same relation to the Javanese that the Sanskrit does 
to the language of India. The word avi signifies learned or wise, and is used because 
in this dialect is the Javanese literature, consisting of poems, histories, romances, etc. 
In the 15th c. the Kavi language, with Hinduism, was driven from the island to the 
small island of Bali. 


KAYE, JouN, D.D., 1783-1853 ; graduated at Cambridge, where he became succes- 
sively master and regius professor of divinity. Was made bishop of Bristol in 1820, and 
7 years later bishop of Lincoln. He made a study of the Greek and Latin fathers, and 
published Writings and Opinions of Clement of Alexandria; Writings and Opinions of 
Justin Martyr; The Ecclesiastical History of the Second and Third Centuries, tilustrated 
aes the Writings of Tertullian; and Government of the Church during the First Three 

enturies, 


KAYE, Sir Joun WILLIAM, 1814-76; was for several years employed in the military 
service of the East India company, and wrote a number of works on oriental subjects, 
including History of the War in Afghanistan; Life and Correspondence of Lord Metcalfe; 
Life of Sir John Malcolm; History of the Sepoy War, ete. 

KAZAN’ ,a t. of Russia, capital of the government, and ancient capital of the kingdom 
of the same name, is situated on the river Kazanka, 4 m. from the n. bank of the 
Volga, and 200 m. e.s.e. of Nijni-Novgorod. It was founded in 1257 by a Tartar tribe, 
and after various vicissitudes was made the capital of an independent kingdom, by the 
khan of the Golden Horde, which flourished in the 15th century. In 1552 the Russians, 
under Iwan the terrible, carried the town after a bloody siege, and put an end to the 
existence of the kingdom. Pop. a0 i, 101,000. Kazan contains a large number of 
churches, convents, and mosques, and a university attended by 825 students, and having 
a library of 80,000 vols. The chief manufactures are soap and leather, cotton goods, flour 

and starch. 


KAZAN (in Tartar, @ golden-bottomed kettle), a government of Russia, near the Weichsel 
with Vologda on the n.e. and the government of Nijni-Novgorod on the west. Area, 
24,601 sq.m. Pop. ’91, 2,208,917—mostly Christians, with a number of Moslems, and some 
idolaters. The soil is for the most part fertile; corn is exported; the climate is rather 
severe, but healthy. Cattle-breeding is hampered by want of meadow lands; keeping 
of bees, and fishing are the chief employments of the people. There is an extensive 
trade in timber, pitch, and wooden dishes. 


KAZIMIRZ’, a t. of Poland, in the government of Lublin, on the right bank of the 
Vistula. It was founded in 1350 and formerly carried on a flourishing trade in grain, in 
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which a number of English commercial houses established here were engaged. Kazi- 
mirz contained (1888) 3174 inhabitants, of whom the majority were Jews. 

KAZ’INCZY, FRANz, 1759-1831; a Hungarian author and editor, whose writings 
include plays, poems, travel-sketches, and translations from the English, French, and 
German. He received a college education and studied law, but followed literature as a 
profession, and by earnest and persistent effort accomplished much towards the resto- 
ration of the Magyar language and the abolition of the use of Latin in its place. In 
1794, having been concerned in a political conspiracy, he was brought to trial and sen- 
tenced to death, but obtained a commutation and was imprisoned for several years. 
After his liberation in 1801, his life was peacefully occupied in general literary pursuits. 


KAZ00 is a toy, wind-instrument, resembling a whistle, about four and a half inches 
long, open at each end, and having seven orifices to allow the passage of the air. These 
openings do not require fingering, and by simply talking, whistling or singing into it, 
any tune may be given, or any animal imitated, as a pig, dog, cock, etc. 


KEAN, CHARLES JOHN, second son of Edmund, was b. in 1811, and educated at Eton. 
When his father fell into ill-health he adopted the stage as a profession. He was popu- 
lar in the provinces and in America before he achieved reputation in London. He 
married, in 1842, Miss Ellen Tree, and till his death in 1868 they acted together. He 
became ‘he lessee of the Princess’s theater in 1850, and was the director of the royal 
theatricals. His management at the Princess’s theater was distinguished chiefly by the 
splendid manner in which certain plays were produced. The utmost pains were expended 
on scenery and dress, and as much care was taken to avoid anachronisms as to secure 
good acting. Sardanapalus, produced in 1853, was perhaps the most striking of these 
“‘ restorations,” as they are called. Kean attempted the parts in which his father shone, 
but did not succeed in being more than a comparative to the superlative which the 
elder generation of playgoers remembered. Ina lower line of character, and in such 
pieces as the Corsican Brothers; The Wife's Secret; and Louis XI., he was more at home 
than in the world of Shakespeare. 


KEAN, EpmuND, was b. in London,Nov.4,1787. His father was a stage-carpenter; 
his mother an actress. From his infancy the glare of the foot-lights was familiar to 
him as the light of common day. While but a child, he made his appearance on the 
boards, and on one occasion gave a recitation before George III. at Windsor castle. In 
1803 he joined a strolling company in Scotland, and for 11 years he performed in country 
theaters. He came to London in 1814, in which year he appeared as ‘‘ Shylock ” in Drury 
Lane, his immense popularity filling the coffers of the managing committee, and enrich- 
ing himself. All London flocked to hear him; and Hazlitt, Hunt,and Lamb, who were 
constantly in the pit, declared that his acting was like ‘‘ teaching Shakespeare by a flash 
of lightning.’ Kean made his first professional visit to the United States in 1820, and 
was received at first with great enthusiasm; but in the following spring, havin 
broken an engagement in Boston on account of the smallness of the audiences attracte 
by his fame, he was severely censured, and not long afterwards returned to England, 
where worse troubles, caused by his vices, awaited him. An action was brought against 
him in 1825 for criminal conversation with the wife of another man, and he was mulcted 
for damages in the sum of £800. In consequence of this scandal he was hissed from the 
stage in London and Edinburgh. Inthe same year he came again to the United States, 
but was met at first with riotous hostility wherever he attempted to act. Having made 
an apology for his conduct, he appeared in New York and Philadelphia, but was denied 
an opportunity to act in Boston and Baltimore. The Tuscarora Indians, however, 
elected him a chief, giving him the name of Atlantenouidet. This honor not being suf- 
ficient to retain him in this country, he returned to England in 1826, where his health 
and spirits were soon completely broken by his habits of intoxication, from which he 
never recovered. His dramatic talent was of a high order, and, if his intellect had not 
been beclouded by strong drink, he would no doubt haye achieved an honorable and 
enduring fame. In spite of this drawback his acting was at times so grand as to excite 
the wonder and delight of his audiences. His death took place at Richmond, May 15, 
1833. His great characters were ‘‘ Othello,’”’ ‘‘Shylock,’’ ‘‘ Richard ITI.,’’ and ‘‘ Sir Giles 
Overreach.’’ Kean, although small of stature, was effective and even grand on account 
of a noble mien and a strong and flexible voice. 


KEAN, ELLEN (TREE), 1805-80; b. London; married to Charles John Kean in 1842. 
She made her first appearamce upon the stage at Covent Garden theater, in London, in 
1823, and soon established a high reputation both in tragedy and comedy. In 18386 she 
came to the United States, and here as weil as in Canada met with great success. Upon 
the death of her husband in 1868 she retired from the stage. 


KEANE, Joun, first Lord Keane, 1781-1844; b. at Belmont, co. Waterford, Ire- 
Jand. Entering the army as ensign in his 13th year, he served in the campaign in 
Egypt as aid-de-camp to lord Cavan. In Spain he gained the rank of maj.gen., and in 
1814 was at first assigned to the command of the land forces sent to attack New Orleans, 
but, on being superseded by sir Edwatd Pakenham, he served in the expedition ina 
subordinate capacity and was twice wounded. In 1823 he was appointed commander- 
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in-chief of the army of the West Indies, serving until 1830, and for a part of the time 
administering the civil government of Jamaica. In 1833 he was transferred to the ser- 
vice in India, and in 1839 succeeded in taking the fortress of Ghuznee in Afghanistan, 
which till then had been thought impregnable. For this he was raised to the peerage as 
baron Keane, and received a pension of £2,000 from the East India company. 


KEANE, JoHN JOSEPH, D.D., b. Donegal, Ireland, 1839; graduated at St. Charles’ 
eoll., and St. Mary’s seminary, Baltimore; was asst. pastor of St. Patrick’s Rom. Cath. 
church, Washington, D. C.; consecrated bp. of Richmond, 1878; appointed rector of the 
Catholic university of America, 1886; resigned at the pope’s request, 1896; and was 
appointed bishop assistant at the pontifical throne in Rome, 1897. 

KEANG-SI, an inland province of China, lies immediately n.w. of the maritime 
province of Fo-kien. See CHINESE EMPIRE. 


KEANG-SU’, an important province of China, the wealthiest and most densely peopled 
district of the empire. See CHINESE EMPIRE. 


KEARNEY, a co. in w. Kansas; formed, 1873; drained by Arkansas river; crossed 
. by Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé railroad; 864 sq. m. Pop. ’90, 1591. Co. seat, 
Hartland. 

KEARNEY, a co. in the s. part of Nebraska, bounded on the n. by the Platte river, 
intersected by the Burlington Route and the Kansas City and Omaha railroads; 525 sq.m. ; 
pop. ’90, 9061. The surface is slightly undulatory, and the soil specially adapted to 
pasturage. Timber is scarce. Co. seat, Minden. 

KEARNEY, city and co. seat of Buffalo co., Neb.; on the Union Pacific and the Bur- 
lington Route railroads; 135 miles w. of Lincoln. It contains the Platte institute (Prot. 
Epis.), high school, public library, city hospital, gas and electric light plants, electric 
street railroad system, waterworks, national and state banks, flour, cotton, and oatmeal 
mills, bicycle factory, etc. The city is connected with the Platte river by a canal 13 
miles long, by which power for manufacturing is provided. Pop. ’90, 8,074. 


KEARNEY, Denis, b. Ireland, 1847; at the age of six years was employed as post 
boy in his native village, Oakmont, co. Cork; and when 11 years old went to sea as 
a cabin-boy on a voyage to New York. From this time he followed the sea until 1872, 
when, being in San Francisco, he obtained employment as foreman of a gang of steve- 
dores, and soon after went into the draying business on hisown account. He interested 
himself in local politics, and was secretary of aclub. In 1877, influenced by the inter- 
ference with his business of bonded draymen, he began to incite the laboring men of 
San Francisco to an incendiary condition of mind, and soon gained great ascendency 
over them. Mass meetings were organized on the ‘‘Sand-lots,” a suburb of the city, 
where Kearney ruled supreme, and where he soon attracted general public notice on 
account of the savage and uncompromising nature of his attacks upon capital, Chinese 
labor, and other so-called grievances. His influence rapidly increased, until his power- 
ful following were able to pack a constitutional convention, and organize a new consti- 
tution for the great state of California which was largely in their own apparent interest, 
and certainly most detrimental to capital and vested interests within the state. In the 
summer of 1878 he visited the eastern states, accompanied by a private secretary, making 
something in the nature of a “‘ progress,” and delivering his excited and intemperate 
speeches in the leading Atlantic cities and in the west. He did not succeed in engrossing 
public attention or interest to any great extent, and returned to California without having 
made the impression which he had anticipated. 


KEARNY, LAWRENCE, 1789-1868; b. N. J.; naval officer; entered the U.S. navy as 
a midshipman in 1807, and performed important services during the war of 1812. At the 
close of the war he was dispatched to the gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean sea, at this 
time infested with pirates, whose strongholds were hidden among the West India islands 
and along the coast. He discovered and destroyed their haunts and captured their ves- 
sels, and rid those waters of what was becoming a serious disturbance to commerce. In 
1827 he performed a similar service for the Levant, breaking up the nests of the Greek 
pirates and destroying their ships. He was promoted to be lieut. in 1818, commander in 
1825, capt. in 1832, and commodore in 1866. In 1841 he was appointed to the command 
of the East India squadron, and succeeded in gaining certain trade concessions from the 
Chinese, which were afterwards made permanent by treaty. 


KEARNY, Puruip, 1815-62; b. New York; military officer; graduated at Columbia 
college and studied law, but accepted the appointment of lieut. in the Ist U. S. dragoons 
in 1837. Being ordered to repair to France to study and report upon the French sys- 
tem of cavalry tactics, he entered the polytechnic school at Saumur, and afterwards vol- 
unteered to the ranks of the chassewrs d’ Afrique, and fought with this celebrated corps in 
Egypt with such distinction that he was decorated with the cross of the legion of honor. 
From 1841 to the outbreak of the Mexican war he was on the staff of gen. Scott, with 
whom he served through the entire campaign in Mexico, winning a reputation for dar- 
ing and determination unexcelled by that of any other American officer. For conspicu- 
ous gallantry in the fights of Contreras and Churubusco, he was brevetted maj.; and, 
during a magnificent cavalry charge at one of the gates of the city of Mexico, he lost his 
left arm. In 1851 Kearney resigned from the army and visited Europe, where he devoted 
himself, however, to the study of his profession, and on the outbreak of the Italian war, 
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in 1859, entered the French service as a volunteer aid. Being engaged at Magenta and 
Solferino he was once more decorated, this time by the emperor in person. He entered 
the war of the rebellion as a brig. gen. of volunteers in the union army, but was soon 
placed in command of a division in gen. Heintzelman’s corps, in which position he dis- 
tinguished himself at Williamsburg and during the seven days of the peninsula retreat. 
Gen. Kearney was made a maj. gen. of volunteers July 4, 1862, and on Sept. 1 following 
was killed while making a night reconnoissance within the confederate lines after the 
battle of Chantilly, Va. He was a brave and dashing officer, and his loss was mourned 
by the entire country. , 

KEARNY, STEPHEN WATTS, 1794-1848; b. N. J.; was appointed a lieut. in the 13th 
U. S. infantry in 1812, and received rapid promotion for meritorious conduct. In 1846 
he was brig.-gen., and commanded the army of the west, which conquered New Mexico. 
He was appointed governor of California in 1847, and in the following year received the 
brevet of maj.-gen. He wrote a Manual for the Exercise and Maneuvering of U.S. Dragoons, 
and other works. See FREMONT, JOHN CHARLES; STOCKTON, ROBERT FIELD. 


KEAR/SARGE, Mount, an elevation in Carroll co., N. H., belonging to the White 
mountain group; lat. 44° 6 20’ n., long. 71° 5’ 40” w.; height, 2,726 feet. It was for this 
mountain that the vessel was named which sank the confederate cruiser A/abana in 1864, 
Another mountain, situated in Merrimac co., N. H., is known by the same name. The 
latter was formerly known as Kyar-Sarga, which was easily changed to Kearsarge. Its 
Indian name was Cowissewaschook, and it is 2,945 ft. high. 


KEATING, Joun M., b. in Philadelphia, Apr. 30, 1852; studied at Seton Hall College 
and the university of Pennsylvania. In the latter he became lecturer on diseases of 
children. Besides being editor of the Cyclopedia of the Diseases of Children and The Clina- 
tologist, he published The Mother's Guide in the Management and Feeding of Infants (1881); 
Maternity, Infancy, and Childhood, and Mother and Child, 


KEATS, JouNn, an. English poet, was b. in London in 1795. He was educated at 
Enfield, and was afterwards apprenticed to a surgeon. Certain of his sonnets were pub- 
lished in the Hzaminer, then edited by Mr. Leigh Hunt, and received his cordial admi- 
ration. He published in 1817 his first volume of poems; and in the following year Hndy- 
mion appeared, dedicated to the memory of Thomas Chatterton. This poem was severely 
handled in the Quarterly Review and in Blackwood. He published a third volume of 
poems, containing Lamia, Isabella, Hve of St. Agnes, the fragment of Hyperion, and the 
odes to the Nightingale and the Grecian Urn. His health was at this time delicate; and 
shortly after the publication of his book he went to Italy; and died at Rome, Feb. 
23, 1821, his last momentssoothed by the tender care of Mr. Severn the artist. His grave 
is close to Shelley’s. There is an admirable memoir of Keats by Monckton Milnes (lord 
Houghton), also an edition of his poems (1877). See Forman’s complete edition of K.’s. 
works (1883); the Letters of John Keats to Fanny Browne (1878); and Colvin’s Life of 
Keats (1886). 

Keats’s early poems are disfigured by conceits and affectations, but his latest place him 
amongst the masters of his art. The Hve of St. Agnes is as melodious as any portion of 
the Huery Queen; Hyperion has something of the organ-tone of Milton. His influence 
is strikingly apparent in the subsequent efforts of the English muse. 


KEAYNE, Capt. ROBERT, supposed to have been b. in London in 1595. He was a 
merchant tailor, and, possessing wealth, aided the Plymouth colony as early as 1624. 
In 1635 he became one of the founders of the colony of Massachusetts Bay, settling at 
Boston, where in 1638 he organized the “ancient and honorable artillery company,” 
which has been perpetuated to the present time. He represented the city in the general 
court, 1638-49. He was a liberal contributor to Harvard college, and a legacy left by 
him was the foundation of the free school, now known as the Boston Latin school. His 
wife was a daughter of sir John Mansfield, and he was therefore brother-in-law of rey. 
John Wilson, first minister of Boston. He was a man of many eccentricities, some of 
which found expression in his will, which is probably the longest, perhaps the oddest, 
ever made in this country. 


KEBLAH, an Arabic word, signifying literally ‘‘the south,” or ‘anything oppo- 
site.” It is employed to designate the point of adoration, or that point of the compass 
towards which worshipers face when in prayer. Thus the Persian fire-worshipers 


turn to the east, as the place of the rising sun; the Jews face in the direction of Jerusa- 
lem, and the Mohammedans to Mecca. 


KEBLE, JOHN, son of the Rev. John Keble of Coln St. Alwynds, Gloucestershire, and 
Sarah Maule, a lady of Scotch descent, was b. at Fairford, 3 m. from his father’s living 
April 25, 1792, The elder Keble, a divine of the school of Ken, educated his son at 
home, and with such success that at the early age of 15 he was elected scholar of Corpus 
Christi, Oxford, then a small college composed wholly of members on the foundation, 
ut numbering among its scholars such names as Coleridge (sir J. T.) and Arnold of 
Rugby. In1810 Keble took a first-class in classics and mathematics; and in the next 
year was elected to a fellowship at Oriel, one of the highest honors in the university. 
In 1812 he gained both the Latin and English prize essays, was ordained deacon in 1815 
and priest in 1816. Even then he had chosen his career. Neither the prospect of 
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emolument at Oxford, nor the intellectual attractions of the Oriel common-room, of 
which Whately and Copleston were then members, and to which Arnold, Pusey, and 
Newman were soon afterwards added, could charm him from his first love, the life of 
an English parish priest. For awhile he remained at Oxford as tutor and examiner, 
but soon took active clerical duty, principally assisting his father. In June, 1827, in 
deference to the wishes of his friends, he published Zhe Christian Year; or, Thoughts in 
Verse for the Sundays and Holidays throughout the Year, portions of which had been 
written as early as 1819. ‘The success of the small volume, and its influence on religious 
thought in England, can hardly be overrated. The number of editions sold (some of 
3,000 copies) is marvelous. Although of unequal merit, many of the pieces being evi- 
dently written to complete the original plan, it isa work of genuine inspiration, com- 
bining with rare depth and fullness of religious feeling, the tenderest sensibility and a 
poet’s appreciation of nature in her more sympathetic and human aspects. In 1831 
Keble succeeded Milman as professor of poetry. His official prelections are ingenious 
in theory, and composed in elegant Latin prose. But the time had come when he must 
quit the pleasant paths of poesy for the tumult of theological controversy. It wasa 
period of peril for the English church. Within was apathy and want of spiritual life, 
save only in the extreme evangelicals, from whose defects of learning and taste Oxford 
naturally revolted. Without, a reformed parliament had already suppressed three Irish 
bishoprics, and seemed not unreluctant to lay hands upon the church at home. In his 
sermon on national apostasy (1833) Keble gave the signal for the tractarian movement—a 
movement remarkable for the learning and ascetic saintliness of its promoters, and 
whose principles were deep submission to authority, implicit reverence for Catholic 
tradition, with firm belief in the divine prerogatives of the priesthood, the real nature 
of the sacraments, and the danger of independent speculation. Early in 1835 old Mr. 
Keble died, and at the close of the same year the poet married Miss Charlotte Clark, the 
daughter of an old friend of his father, and quitted Fairford for Hursley, a living in the 
gift of sir W. Heathcote, M.p. When Newman seceded to Rome, Keble, less logical 
perhaps, but with a truer instinct of fidelity to the Anglican church, remained firm, and 
amidst the general dismay exerted himself to the utmost to confirm those who wavered. 
From this period till his death his influence, though comparatively unseen, was not less 
felt. His Lyra Innocentium, in 1847, never equaled The Christian Year. Keble diea@ 
at Bournemouth Mar. 29, 1866, at the age of 74. Keble was the author of a Life of 
Bishop Wilson; an edition of Hooker; and several lesser contributions to periodical lit- 
erature. A permanent memorial of Keble exists in Keble college, Oxford, incorpo- 
rated June 6, 1870. Intended as a memorial to Keble, it provides an academical educa- 
tion, economical living, with Christian training in accordance with the principles of the 
church of England. See Memoir of Keble by sir J. T. Coleridge, 1869. 


KECSKEMET’, See KETSKEMET. 


KEDGE, or Kep@E-ANCHOR, a small anchor used in large ships to keep the bow of 
the vessel clear of the bower, or principal anchor. Another use of the kedge is to move 
the ship from mooring to mooring in the harbor; for this purpose it is conveyed to 
a eee in a boat, then dropped, and the vessel hauled up towards it by a eable 
attached. 


KEE/CHIES, the remnant of an Indian tribe, formerly resident in Texas, but since 
1859 removed to the Washita river in Indian territory. Analogies of language indicate 
that this tribe is closely allied to the Pawnees. In 1890 they numbered 66. 


KEEL is the backbone, as it were, of a ship, running longitudinally along the middle 
of the bottom. It consists of massive timbers clinched together lengthwise. From it 
spring, on either side, the ribs on which the ship’s sides are laid, and from it, at the 
bow and stern respectively, the stem and the stern post. As the decks bear by trans- 
verse beams upon the ribs, it follows that the whole weight of the ship and its contents 
exercise an oblique lateral pressure on each side of the keel. It is usually protected by 
strong iron binding, so that the keel may be as little injured ag possible, in the event of 
the ship taking the ground. In iron vessels of modern construction the keel is fre- 
quently dispensed with, corresponding strength being obtained by internal tie-beams, 
etc.; but the absence of the keel takes away one preventive to rolling from sidc to side. 
To be ‘‘on an even keel,” is to have the keel parallel to the surface of the water, ie., 
the bow and stern equally deep. 

KEELAGE, a toll or custom payable by ships for resting in a port or harbor. 

KEELEY, LESLIE, b. in St. Lawrence co., N. Y., in 1836; educated in Chicago. 
Served as surgeon during the civil war. In 1879 he claimed to have found ‘‘in gold as 
a chloride ’’ acure for the opium and alcohol habits. He opened an institute at Dwight, 
Ill., and this and other ‘‘ Keeley Institutes’’ gained unusual success, it being stated 
that out of 200,000 patients only 5 per cent. had relapsed. 

KEELHAULING, a punishment formerly in use, for punishing sailors. The culprit 
was suspended from one yard-arm, and attached to him was a rope passing beneath the 
keel to the yard-arm on the opposite side of the ship. The punishment consisted in 
dropping the prisoner suddenly into the water, and hauling him beneath the keel up to 
the yard-arm on the other side. 
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KEEL’SON, in a ship, pusses inside the vessel from stem to stern, aS the keel does 
outside. The floor-timbers are passed below it, each being bolted through the keel, 
and alternate ones through the keelson. Like the keel, the keelson is composed of 
several massive timbers scarfed longitudinally together. 


KEELY MOTOR, began to attract attention in 1874, and for several years excited 
wide interest. Its inventor, John W. Keely, made, and still makes, astounding claims 
—such as that, from a mixture of water and air made in the ‘‘ generator” or ‘‘ multipli- 
cator,” he obtains an elastic vapor producing an enormous pressure. The vapor is 
claimed to be produced mechanically without heat or chemical agents ; an analysis of it 
reveals nothing more than common air. After the vapor moves the piston it passes to 
the condenser, and is again turned to water to be used in the generator. The mixture 
of air and water in the ‘‘ generator,” under the influence of vibratory impulses, the 
inventor claims. produces the vapor. Various exhibitions have been given, with some 
remarkable features ; but the promised developments have failed to appear, and the 
force manifested has been thought to be produced by the use of compressed air. The 
invention, whatever it be, has not yet been perfected. 


KEENE, city and co. seat of Cheshire co., N. H.; on the Ashuelot river and the Bos- 
ton and Maine and the Fitchburg railroads; 50 miles s.w. of Concord. It is within 10 
miles of the Monadnock mountains; is surrounded by lofty hills; and was settled 1734, 
named as at present 1753, and chartered as a city 1874. It contains a high school with 
full college preparatory course, Elliot City hospital, Unitarian invalids’ home, public 
library, Wheelock, Ladies’, and trotting parks, city waterworks plant, Waring sewerage 
system, national and state banks, gas and electric light plants, and electric street rail- 
roads. The industrial interests include the repair shops of the Fitchburg railroad, 
several chair and furniture factories, pottery, brick yards, toy factories, oil plant, indu- 
rated paper works, and door, sash, and blind factories. Pop. ’90, 7446. 


KEENE, LAurRA, the stage name of Miss Mary Moss, given her by Charles Reade 
1820-73; b. England; a professional actress on the London boards, where she achieved 
some reputation in comedy and the drama, particularly in the character of ‘‘ Pauline ”’ 
in Bulwer’s Lady of Lyons. She left England in 1852, and visited the United States and 
Australia, making her first appearance in New York, Sept. 20, 1852, and afterwards per- 
forming in San Francisco. In 1855 she established herself in New York in the manage- 
ment of the Varieties theatre, and at a Jater period directed the establishment to which 
she gave herownname. She married John Lutz in 1857; and here, in 1858, she produced 
Our American Cousin for the first time, with Joseph Jefferson as ‘‘ Asa Trenchard,’’ and 
E. A. Sothern in the small character-part of ‘‘ Lord Dundreary,’’ which he afterwards 
elaborated to be the feature of the piece. It was during one of her presentations of 
this play in 1865 that President Lincoln was assassinated. In 1860 Miss Keene formed 
a traveling company, which she continued to direct during the next ten years, Return- 
ing to New York in 1870, she continued to appear until a brief period before her death. 


KEENER, JoHN CHRISTIAN, D.D., b. Baltimore, 1819; graduated at Wesleyan uniyv., 
Conn., 1885; entered the Ala. conference of the Meth. Epis. ministry, 1843; was a 
pastor in New Orleans, and editor of the Christian Advocate, of that city ; was elected 
bp. of the Meth. Epis. church South, 1870. He has been prominent in furthering 
Mexican missions, and is a pulpit orator of rare ability. 


KEEP, in medieval fortification, was the central and principal tower or building of a 
castle, and that to which the garrison retired, as a last resort, when the outer ramparts 
had fallen. See CASTLE. 


KEEPER oF THE GREAT SEAL, a judicial officer, whose duties are now generally 
merged in those of the lord chancellor. 


KEEPING THE PEACE. When a person has been assaulted, or is apprehensive of an 
assault, he may apply to justices to order the assaulting or threatening party with sure- 
ties to keep the peace. This is done by the justice ordering the party to enter into 
recognizances under articles of the peace, 


KEEWATIN, properly KeEwayprin, an Indian name for the n.w. wind, but now 
adopted for the territory lying to the n. and e. of Manitoba, and extending to Ontario. 
Keewatin comprehends an area of 395,000 sq.m.; by the act of Oct. 7, 1876, this division 
of land was detached from the n.w. territories, and erected into the ‘‘ district of Kee- 
watin.” That portion of it bordering on lake Superior exhibits some splendid scenery, 
cliffs rising to the height of hundreds of feet—in the case of Thunder cape, to the height 
of 1850—and in every variety of form. The country in the interior is rugged, but large 
portions are covered with fine timber. Rocky ledges, swamps, lakelets, patches of good 
arable land, larger areas of good or sandy soil, lakes and rivers teeming with fish, with 
many a fall, are its leading features. Very rich mines of silver have been discovered, 
and are being worked, and in their neighborhood villages have sprung up, particularly 
Silver Islet and Prince Arthur’s Landing on Thunder bay, and Fort William on the 
Kaministiquia river, which has beep selected as the eastern terminus of the Canada 
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Pacific railway. That portion of it to the w. of lake Winnipeg is, however, low and 
fertile, and is being settled principally by immigrants from Iceland. 

KEIFER, JosepH WARREN, b. O., 1836; educated at Antioch coll.; practiced law 
at Springfield, O.; served with distinction as a col. in the Union army ; was breveted 
brig.-gen. for gallantry on the battle-fields of Va.; afterwards breveted maj.-gen. for 
meritorious services in the campaign ending in the surrender of Gen. R. E. Lee. At 
the conclusion of the war he was appointed lieut.-col. of the 26th U. 8. Infantry, but 
declined the honor. He was a member of the O. senate, 1868-9 ; and was in congress 
as a repub. from O. 1877-85. He was a speaker of congress, 1881-83. 

KEFF, or E-KerFr, a strongly fortified t. of north Africa, near the Algerian frontier; 
pop. about 4000. Occupied by the French since 1881. 

KEFIR, a drink made by the Tartars of the northern Caucasus, resembling koumiss, 
but richer in albuminoids and containing less alcohol and not so much acid. It is made 
by adding a species of native mushroom to cow’s milk. Russian physicians prescribe it 
as an aliment or food, especially in cases of affection of the stomach. 

KEIGH’LEY, a market and manufacturing t. in the West Riding of Yorkshire, is 
situated on the river Aire, 8} m. n.w. of Bradford. Is the principal seat of the manu- 
facture of the machinery used in worsted spinning. A mechanics’ institution, opened 
in 1870, contains also a flourishing art school and museum. Many new churches, fac- 
tories, and other buildings have been erected. ‘The manufactures of worsted, machines, 
and paper are important. Pop. ’91, 30,810. 

KEIGHTLEY, Tuomas, 1789-1872; graduated at Trinity college, Dublin, and passed 
his life in study, and in the compilation of text-books in history and mythology. He 
wrote Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy ; Outlines of History ; History of India, etc. 


KEIM, THEODOR, D.D.; b. at Stuttgart, Wiirtemburg, 1825 ; was in the university of 
Tiibingen from 1843-48, where, under the guidance of Baur, he devoted himself to 
philosophy, ecclesiastical history, and biblical criticism ; was tutor at Bonn in 1850, and 
at Tiibingen from 1851-55 ; was ordained deacon in 1857, and archdeacon in 1859, and in 
1860 became professor of theology at the university of Ziirich, He was prominent 
among the liberal Protestant theologians of Germany, and published several volumes 
upon the history of the reformation in different parts of that country. Among his 
works are the Historical Uuhrist and The History of Jesus of Nazareth. He d. 1878. 


KEITH, a co. ins.w. Nebraska, adjoining Colorado, intersected by the two branches 
of the Platte river, and traversed by the Union Pacific railroad ; 1254 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 
2556. Co, seat, Ogallala. 


KEITH, THe Faminy or. The origin of this, as of most other Scottish historical 
houses, is unascertained, It first appears in record during the latter half of the 12th c., 
and undoubtedly took its name from the lands of Keith in East Lothian, to which the 
office of the king’s marischal was attached. The family enters the page of history in the 
beginning of the 14th century. In 1805 sir Robert of Keith, hereditary marischal of 
Scotland, is found high in the confidence of king Edward I. of England, holding under 
him the office of joint justiciar of Scotland from the Forth to the Mounth, and sitting 
in the English council at Westminster as one of the representatives of Scotland. He 
kept his allegiance to England for some years after Bruce was crowned king of the 
Scots, but joined that prince before Bannockburn, where he commanded the cavalry, 
and by a well-timed charge upon the English archers contributed not a little to the for- 
tune of the day. His services were rewarded by a large grant of land in Aberdeenshire; 
and the possessions of the family were still further increased, before the close of the 
century, by a marriage with one of the co-heiresses of sir Alexander Fraser, chamberlain 
of Scotland, Bruce’s brother-in-law. Through this alliance the Keiths acquired great 
estates in Kincardineshire, and having added to them the remarkable sea-girt rock 
of Dunnottar, they built or restored a castle upon it, which was henceforth their chief 
seat. 

Earls Marischal.—About 1458 the family was ennobled in the person of sir William 
Keith, who was created earl marischal and lord Keith. His house reached its highest 
pitch of power in the person of his great-great-grandson, the fourth earl, nicknamed, 
from the seclusion in which he lived at Dunnottar, ‘‘ William who kept the tower.” 
By marriage with his kinswoman, the co-heiress of Inverugie, he nearly doubled the 
family domains, which now included lands in seven shires, Haddington, Linlithgow, 
Kincardine, Aberdeen, Banff, Elgin, and Caithness. He was reputed the wealthiest 
peer in Scotland, having a rental of 270,000 marks a year, and being able, it was boasted, 
to travel from the Tweed to the Pentland Firth, eating every meal and sleeping every 
night on his own lands. These vast possessions passed to his grandson, George, the 
fifth earl, who, in 1593, founded the Marischal college and university of Aberdeen. Its 
walls were inscribed with the words: ‘‘ THAY HAIF SAID: QUHAT SAY THAY: LAT THAME 
SAY;” in allusion, it would seem, to the popular reproach which the earl had brought 
upon himself by adding the lands of the ancient abbey of Deer (q.v.) to his already over- 
grown estates. The story ran that his wife earnestly entreated him to forego the spoil. 
‘* But fourteen score chalders of meal and bear was a sore temptation,” says Patrick 
Gordon of Cluny, and the earl was deaf to her entreaties. Hereupon, it is said, she 
dreamed a dream, which was thought to portend the downfall of the house of Keith. 
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She saw the monks of Deer set themselves to work to hew down the crag of Dunnottar 
with their pen-knives, and while she was laughing them to scorn, ‘‘ behold! the whole 
crag, With all its strong and stately buildings, was undermined and fallen in the sea.” 
This was written before 1660. Within little more than half a century Dunnottar was 
in ruins, and its lord a landless exile. At the age of 22, George, the tenth and last earl 
marischal, took part, with his younger brother James, in the rising of 1715. He was 
attainted, and his estates (yielding £1676 a year) were forfeited, but he himself escaped 
abroad, where he rose to distinction in the Prussian service. His communication to the 
British government of a political secret which he learned when Prussian ambassador at 
Madrid procured his pardon in 1759. A year or two afterwards he revisited Scotland, 
and bought back part of the family estates, but refused the proffered restoration of the 
family titles. He speedily returned to Prussia, and died there in 1778 at the age of 86. 
His brother, who had risen in the Prussian service to the rank of field-marshal, fell at 
Hochkirch in 1758. See Kerry, MARSHAL. 

Lords Keith.—Neither having any issue, the direct male line of the house came to an 
end. His sister, lady Mary, by her marriage, in 1711, with John, sixth earl of Wigton, 
had a daughter, lady Clementina, who married Charles, tenth lord Elphinstone, by 
whom, besides other children, she had sir George Keith Elphinstone, who, in 1797, was 
created lord Keith of Stonehaven marischal in the Irish peerage, and in 1808, lord Keith 
of Banheath in the peerage of the United Kingdom. 

Earls of Kintore.—Sir Jobn Keith, third son of the sixth earl marischal, was, for his 
services in saving the Scottish regalia during the commonwealth, raised to the peerage 
by the titles of earl of Kintore and lord Keith of Inverury and Keith-hall. On the death 
of his grandson, the fourth earl, in 1761, the estates devolved on the last earl marischal; 
and on his death in 1778 the estates and titles passed to Alexander, sixth lord Falconer 
of Halkertoun, the grandson of the eldest daughter of the second earl, in whose family 
they remain. 


KEITH, ALEXANDER, 1791-1880; b. Keith Hall, Aberdeenshire; educated in Scot- 
land; a minister of the established church until the disruption in 1848, when he joined 
the free church. His principal work, Hvidences of the Truth of the Christian Religion 
Derived from the Literal Fulfillments of Prophecy, is a standard work, has passed through 
37 editions, and been translated into several languages. It was followed by The Signs 
of the Times; The Land of Israel; Demonstration of the Truth of the Christian Religaon. 
He was an enthusiastic student of prophecy. With Dr. Black and others, as a deputation 
from the church of Scotland, he visited Palestine to make researches respecting the con- 
dition of the Jews, and published a Narrative of the Mission to the Jews. 'This has been 
illustrated by his son, Dr. G. §. Keith of Edinburgh, who accompanied him in his tour. 


KEITH, GrorGE, about 1640-1716; b. Aberdeen, Scotland; educated for the 
Presbyterian ministry at the university there. He adopted Quaker principles about 
1664, and was subsequently associated with both Robert Barclay and George Fox in 
public discussions for the defense of the sect. In 1682 he taught a Quaker school, and 
in 1684 was imprisoned in Newgate for preaching without license and for refusing to 
take an oath. Not long after this he came to America and became surveyor-general of 
East Jersey. Subsequently, for a short time, he was master of a Quaker school in 
Philadelphia. In 1690 he visited New England as a Quaker preacher, where he fell 
into religious disputation with Cotton and Increase Mather. On returning to Phila- 
delphia he became involved in difficulties with his own sect upon doctrinal points, and 
was denounced as an apostate by William Penn. After this he organized a new sect of 
Christian (or Baptist) Quakers, contemptuously called by his opponents ‘‘ Keithians.” 
His next step was to enter the church of England, by which he was appointed a 
missionary to the members of the sect which he had founded and to the Quakers 
generally. From 1702 to 1705 he was engaged in this employment, traveling through 
the northern colonies in America, and preaching wherever he could gain a hearing. 
Hundreds of Quakers are said to have been baptized by him asa sign that they had 
renounced their former faith. He returned to England in 1706, and was appointed 
rector of Edburton in Sussex, where he died. He was a man of wide learning, and 
wrote extensively, first in favor of, then in opposition to, Quakerism, and published two 
volumes, giving an account of his travels and experiences in America. He was also the 
author of A New Theory of Longitude (1709). 


KEITH, Grorer Kerrru-ELPHINSTONE, Viscount, 1746-1823; b. at Elphinstone, Scot- 
land. He entered the navy in his boyhood, and commanded the frigate Perseus at the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill in 1775, and in the action at fort Mifflin on the Delaware in 1777. He 
served in the Mediterranean squadron, under lord Hood, at Toulon, in 1798; was after- 
wards made an admiral, and in 1795 sent to operate against the Dutch colonies. In this 
expedition he was very successful, taking possession of Cape Colony, Ceylon, Cochin, 
Malacca, and the Molucca islands, and finally in Aug., 1796, capturing the Dutch 
squadron in w. Africa. For these exploits he was elevated to the Irish peerage as baron 
Keith of Stonehaven marischal. In 1800 he co-operated with the Austrians in the 
capture of Genoa. He also co-operated with Abercrombie in the Egyptian expedition, 
and in 1815 commanded the channel fleet which prevented the escape of Napoleon L., 
and led to his subsequent surrender to capt. Maitland of the Bellerophon. In 1814 he 
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was created viscount Keith of the peerage of the United Kingdom. He died at Perth 
shire, Scotland. 


KEITH, James, best known as MarsHau Kerrn, second son of William, ninth earl 
marischal of Scotland, and lady Mary Drummond, detigitte of the earl of Perth, was 
b. at the castle of Inverugie. in Aberdeenshire, on June 14, 1696. He and his elder 
brother, George, earl marischal, had for their preceptor their kinsman, Robert Keith, 
afterwards a bishop in the Scottish Episcopal church, and author of two valuable 
historical works. The brothers took part, on the side of the house of Stewart, in the 
insurrection of 1715, and after its suppression were attainted (see Knrra, THE FAMILY 
oF). Having effected his escape, Keith remained in France for some years, improving 
his knowledge of the military profession, and waiting for an opportunity of obtainin 

service. In 1719, along with his brother and other Scottish noblemen, he sailed on boar 

the fleet which was fitted out by cardinal Alberoni and the Spanish court for the invasion 
of Scotland. ‘The Jacobites were defeated at Glenshiel by the royal army, under gen. 
Wightman, and obliged to retreat. The Spanish auxiliaries were ready to renew the ~ 
battle, but the Highlanders dispersed, and Keith, after lurking for some time among the 
mountains, got across the country to Peterhead, and again escaped to the continent. 
He continued in the Spanish service, but all his expectations of promotion were disap- 
pointed, in consequence of his firm attachment to the Protestant Episcopal church. In 
1727 he made an application for the colonelcy of an Irish regiment, and received, as he 
himself tells us, the following answer from the king of Spain, ‘‘that how soon he knew 
I was Roman Catholic, I should not only have what I asked, but that he would take 
care of my fortune.” In consequence of this he applied for a recommendation to the 
Russian government, which was immediately given, and he received from the czar 
Peter II. a commission as maj.gen. He distinguished himself in the wars with the 
Turks and Swedes, partictlarly at the siege of Oczakoff, and the reduction of the 
islands of Aland; but finding the Russian service in various respects disagreeable, he 
entered that of Prussia in 1747. King Frederick knew his merits, and gave him the 
rank of field-marshal. From this time his name is associated with that of the king of 
Prussia, who relied as much on the military genius of Keith as he did on the diplomatic 
ability of his brother, the earl marischal. Keith’s talents became still more conspicuous 
upon the breaking out of the seven years’ war. He shared the doubtful fortunes of the 
king before Prague, and was present at the great victory of Rossbach, and at the retreat 
from Olmiitz. His last battle was not far distant. The Austrians under Daun, and the 
Prussians under their king, met at Hochkirch on Oct. 14, 1758, Keith commanding the 
right wing. The Prussian army was beaten, and Keith, surrounded and overwhelmed 
by numbers while endeavoring to force his way at the bayonet-point, was shot through 
the heart. His body was recognized by count Lacy, formerly his own scholar in the 
art of war, and was buried at Hochkirch. Keith wrote a brief but interesting fragment 
of a memoir of his own life, commencing with the year 1714 and ending in 1784, 
which was printed in 1843 by the Spalding club. For his military career after entering 
eh Prussian service, reference may be made to Mr. Carlyle’s History of Frederick the 
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KEITH, Sir Wriuuram, about 1680-1749; b. in Scotland. After acting for a time 
as surveyor-general of customs in the southern colonies of America, he was governor of 
Pennsylvania, 1717-26. His reputation is that of a man intriguing, treacherous, and 
vain. He wrote a History of Virginia, published in 1788, and was the author of a 
ing of miscellaneous papers that appeared just before his death, which took place in 
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KELAT’, or THE ForTRESS. In Persia, near the Russian border. A tract of country 
20 m. in length and 5-7 in breadth; is so surrounded by precipitous mountains as to be 
nearly inaccessible. Wherever the difficulties of ascent or descent on either side of this 
natural wall were not insurmountable they have been made so by the skill of man. 
There is also an outer wall or low range of hills inclosing a hollow corresponding to the 
moat of a fortress. The only two passes into this remarkable region, called the gates 
of the fortress, have been built up and strongly fortified. It was formerly considered 
. an important stronghold. Part of the valley is under cultivation, and the population 
- amounts to nearly 1,000. 


KELAT’, the capital of Beloochistan, stands at an elevation of more than 7,000 ft., 
- in lat 28°53/ n., and long. 66° 28’ east. Kelat contains about 14,000inhabitants. Seated 
on the summit of a hill, Kelat is a place of great military importance. It was occupied 
by England during the Afghan war; and in 1877 a treaty was concluded with the khan, 
by which a British agent, with military escort, became resident at the court of Kelat. 
Pop. about 14,000. 


KELLER, GoTTFRIED, Swiss poet and novelist, was born at Ziirich in 1819. He 
studied painting for a time, but turned to literature in 1842. He published a successful 
volume of poems in 1846. He lived in Heidelberg and Berlin for some time, returning 
to Ziirich in 1861 as first secretary of state, which position he held until 1876. Newere 
Gedichte was published in 1851, and a complete edition of his poems in 1888 (Berlin). 
His tales are Der griine Heinrich (1854; 3d ed., Stuttgart, 1884); Die Leute von Seldwyla 
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Brunswick, 1856); Sieben Legenden (Stuttgart, 1872; 2d ed., 1874); Zéricher Novellen 
ti876) Das Sinngedicht (8d ed., 1881). He died in 1890, leaving his fortune to the 


university and library of Ziirich, and partly as a fund for disabled Swiss soldiers, 


KELLER, HELEN ADAms, deaf, dumb, and blind prodigy; b. Tuscumbia, Ala., 
1880. Her natural afflictions resulted from sickness in infancy. She was placed under 
the instruction of a teacher from the Perkins institution for the blind at Boston, and 
her progress in education was so remarkable that she was taken to that institution, 
where Dr. Howe’s methods with Laura Bridgman were followed in the main. The case 
attracted wide-spread interest and every means to facilitate her development was used. 
She speedily mastered audible speech, and in 1897 passed the preliminary examinations 
for admission to Radcliffe college. 

KELLERMANN, Francois CHRISTOPHE, duke of Valmy; b. May 28, 1735, at Wolfs- 
buchweiler, in Alsace; entered the French army, and had risen to the rank of a maréchal- 
de-camp before the revolution broke out. He warmly espoused its cause, and con- 
tributed much to its progress in Alsace. In 1792 he received the command of the army 
of the center on the Moselle, repelled the duke of Brunswick, and delivered France by 
the famous cannonade of Valmy. Yet, on allegation of treason against the republic, 
he was imprisoned for ten months, and only liberated on the fall of Robespierre. He 
afterwards rendered important services in Italy, and on the erection of the empire he 
was made a marshal and a duke, In the campaigns of 1809 and 1812 he commanded 
the reserves on the Rhine. At the restoration, he attached himself to the Bourbons. 
He was moderate and constitutional in his views. He died Sept. 12, 1820. 


KELLERMANN, FRANCOIS Errenne, 1770-1835; duke of Valmy. A French gen., 
son of Gen. Frangois Christophe, who served the French republic of 1792-93 with bril- 
liant success, and inheritor of the title conferred by Napoleon on that general. The 
son was attached to the army of the first consul, distinguished himself by dash and 
bravery in many battles under Napoleon I., and claimed the credit of the victory of 
Marengo by reason of the brilliant cavalry charge he led changing the face of the battle. 
On the first fall of Napoleon he promptly accepted office under Louis XVIII. On 
Napoleon’s return in 1815 he commanded royal troops to oppose him, and ended by 
humbly offering his services to the emperor. After the battle of Waterloo, in which he 
distinguished himself by a brilliant and successful cavalry charge, he failed to receive 
position again from Louis XVIII., but proved a pliant courtier to each succeeding head 
of the French government. 


KELLEY, Witu1aAmM Darraug, b. Philadelphia, 1814; orphaned young, supported and 
educated by his own work and will; first a printer, afterwards learned the trade of 
jeweler, and while working at his trade studied law; was admitted to the bar in Phila- 
delphia in 1841. From 1846 to 1856 was judge of the court of common pleas of Phila- 
delphia. In 1856, on the repeal of the Missouri compromise, he left the democratic 
party, became the republican candidate for congress, and was defeated. In 1860 he 
was delegate to the republican convention at Chicago which nominated Lincoln; and 
the same autumn was elected representative to the 37th congress from Philadelphia, and 
his service was interrupted only by his death (1890). The oldest member in consecu- 
tive service, he was styled the father of the house. In the first terms of his congressional 
service Mr. Kelley was recognized as an earnest and eloquent supporter of all measures 
to circumscribe slavery, to carry on the war for the union, and at its close to assert and 
defend the equal rights of all races in the privileges of citizenship. Later he became 
conspicuous for his energetic defense of a tariff for the protection of the iron interests 
of Pennsylvania, and of protection to all American manufactures. During the later 
years of his service he was conspicuous by his able championship of opinions on the 
subject of money, and financial legislation, differing from those usual in both political 
parties. He was erroneously classed with the advocates of unlimited issues of govern- 
ment notes for money. Nothing in his public life warranted this. But he was an 
opponent of the monopoly in the issue of money granted to bank corporations, and 
favored the issue of government notes, payable in gold or silver on demand, in lieu of 
private corporation bank-notes. He was the great supporter of a bill known as the 3.65 
interconvertible bond scheme, introduced in congress in Jan., 1874, which, though 
ridiculed and violently opposed by both parties when presented, has since been reached in 
gradual approaches by the secretary of the treasury. Mr. Kelley’s views changed much 
after he began to speak on financial questions, as the result of careful study, which made 
him a disciple of Henry C. Carey of Philadelphia. He was ever peculiarly comprehen-~ 
sive in his observation of the practical effects of financial legislation on the active indus- 
tries of the country. At first he saw no great evil lurking in the legislation demonetizing 
silver; but, when he had studied its effects, he advocated remonetization in speeches so 
powerful in facts and reasonings, that, before the session closed, remonetization was car- 
ried by a majority of five to one in the house of representatives. He was distinguished 
for the earnestness of his protests against the violent efforts to contract the national 
‘““greenback” circulation after all the business transactions of the country for ten years 
had become adjusted to its volume. 
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KELLEY’S ISLAND, one of a group of islands at the w. end of lake Erie, a township 
of Erie co., Ohio. The group is noted for producing the best grapes for wine grown in 
the United States e. of the Rocky mountains. The southerly side of the island is only 3 
m. from the mainlandand12 m. from Sandusky. Area about 3000 acres; pop. ’90, 1,156. 
First surveyed as island No. 6; afterwards known as Cunningham’s island; in 1840, by 
act of the Ohio legislature, it was made the township of Kelley’s Island, having been 
purchased by the brothers Datus and Irad Kelley in 1833-34. 

The leading industry is grape-growing and wine-making. The first vines were 
planted in 1842; the first wine made in 1850. Limestone is largely exported. 

Aboriginal antiquities of peculiar interest were discovered in 1834 by Charles Olm- 
stead of Connecticut. These consist of mounds and earthworks, some of which inclose 
from 8 to 5 acres, in which abounded broken pottery, pipes, hatchets, arrow heads, etc. 
But more important are the sculptured rocks on the n. side of the island, where the 
hieroglyphics on the surfaces of rocks are of so marked a character that gen. M. C. 
Meigs called the attention of the government to them. They were made the subject of 
a special report by col. Eastman in 1851, with accompanying drawings. One, known as . 
inscription rock, is engraved and described in Schoolcraft’s Indian Antiquities. He says 
of it: ‘‘It is by far the most extensive and well sculptured and best preserved inscription 
of the antiquarian period ever found in America.” 


KELLOGG, Ciara Lovisz, b. Sumterville, §. C., 1842, but removed with her 
parents to New Haven, Conn., and afterwards to New York, where she prosecuted her 
musical education under Albites and other excellent teachers. She made her first 
appearance in Italian opera in the season of 1861-62, playing ‘‘ Gilda” in Rigoletto with 
remarkable success for a débutante. Three years later she appeared in ‘‘ Marguerite” in 
Gounod’s Faust, and established her reputation as a leading vocalist. In 1867 she made 
her appearance at her majesty’s theater, London, under the management of col. Maple- 
son, and produced a profound impression. Indeed, it is doubtful if Miss Kellogg was ever 
so highly esteemed in her own country asin England. She returned to America in 1868, 
and during the next three years traveled through the states, appearing in the cities and 
large towns, meeting with the most cordial reception at the hands of critical audiences. 
Returning to London in 1872, she sang with Nilsson at Drury Lane theater, and with 
even more pronounced success than before, singing before the queen at Buckingham 
Palace, and being generally complimented in the most flattering terms by the London 
critics and connoisseurs. From 1874 Miss Kellogg devoted herself to popularizing Eng- 
lish opera in America, and with marked success. She organized a strong company, 
which she rehearsed in a comprehensive repertoire, and traveled through the country, 
performing in the leading theatres. She first introduced to American audiences the 
operas of The Talisman and the Lily of Killarney. Miss Kellogg, while not to be com- 
pared with the leading singers of her time—Nilsson, Lucca, Albani, and Patti—is a 
vocalist of decided natural gifts and acquired excellence. Possessing a voice of great 
power and remarkable compass, her execution is phenomenal in brilliancy and exact- 
ness. Miss Kellogg is, however, unsympathetic, and her voice exhibits a metallic 
quality which is not grateful to the ear. Her singing appeals rather to the intellect than 
to the heart, while she has few of the qualities which go to the composition of a great 
actress. She married, 1887, Carl Strakosch. 


KELLOGG, GrorGsE, 1812-80; father of Clara Louise; b. Conn.; graduated at the 
Wesleyan university in 1837 ; from 1888 to 1841 was principal of an academy at Sum- 
terville,S. C. He is distinguished mainly as an inventor and manufacturer, having 
invented a machine for making jack-chains, a dovetailing machine, a type-distributing 
machine, improved surgical instruments, etc. 


KELLOGG, Wixu1AM Pirt, b. Vermont, 1831; graduated at Norwich university, 
and in 1848, at the age of 18, removed to Peoria, Ill., where he studied law, and was 
entered at the Fulton co. bar in 1858. He became prominent as delegate to republican 
conventions, and was chosen presidential elector in 1856 and 1860. In 1861 he held 
the office of chief-justice of Nebraska. In the war of the rebellion he commanded the 
7th Illinois cavalry; was promoted to the rank of brig.gen. for his services in south Mis- 
souri, and in the Corinth campaign, in which he commanded Gen. Granger’s cavalry 
brigade until the evacuation of Corinth. He left the army on account of ill-health, and 
‘was appointed collector of the port of New Orleans in April, 1865. In 1868 he was 
elected U. S. senator from Louisiana; was placed on the committees of commerce and 
private land claims, and resigned in 1872. In 1873 he was elected governor of Louisiana, 
after a bitter contest between the political parties of the state, which compelled the 
interference of federal military authority, and resulted in a compromise. He held the 
office from 1873 to 1877; was elected to the U.S. senate, 1877; to the house, 1883; and 
was defeated for re-election, 1885. 


KELLS (originally Ken/is), parl. and market t. of the co. of Meath, Leinster, Ireland, 
is situated on the Blackwater, 94 m. n.w. of Navan, and has been associated, from a 
very early period, with the most important events of Irish history, sacred and profane. 
The town originated in a monastery, which was founded in the middle of the 6th c. by 
St. Columba; in which monastery the Columban community of Iona found a refuge 
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when that island was devastated by the Norsemen between 802 and 815. Kells is 
renowned for an ancient manuscript copy of the gospels, called the book of Kells. It is 
beautifully executed with colored ornamentation, and is believed to be the work of the 
6th or 7th century. It is now preserved in Trinity college, Dublin. Kells was a 
bishop’s see, and before the act of union, it returned two members to the Irish parlia- 
ment. Its oldest charter is of 11 and 12 Richard II. This was modified by several suc- 
ceeding charters, under which the municipal body was maintained until the Irish 
municipal reform act, which created a body of town commissioners. New roads have 
been formed, and new schools, workhouse, etc., built. Pop. °91, 2,427. 

KELLY, JAMES EDWARD, sculptor; b. New York, 1855. He won the designation 
of ‘‘the sculptor of American history’? by his works, which include Sheridan’s Ride 
(1878); Paul Revere, statuette (1882); Monmouth Battle Monument, with five historical 
panels (1883-85); groups for the Saratoga Monument (1887); Grant at Fort Donelson (1886) ; 
Gen. Deven and the Sixth N. Y. Cavalry Monument at Gettysburg (1890); Call to Arms, 
colossal figure for the Troy Soldiers’ monument (1891); Buford Monument at Gettysburg 
(1895); Battle of Harlem Heights, for Sons of the Revolution (1897); and a colossal monu- 
ment to commemorate the Defense of New Haven. 


KELLY, Joun, b. N. Y., 1821; began at a very early age to earn his living, being 
employed in a rope-maker’s shop when only eight years old, and after that with a 
mason. In 1835 he learned the printer’s trade in the office where the N. Y. Herald was 
printed, and attracted the notice of James Gordon Bennett, its founder, who employed 
him in his office. But he returned to the mason’s trade as an apprentice, and, having 
learned it, in 1842 started in business for himself. Having had but little education he 
devoted his leisure to the study of languages and other subjects, and with great success. 
His facility for the rapid acquisition of knowledge was always remarkable, and in later 
years was commended by prof. Bonamy Price and Horace Greeley as quite an excep- 
tional characteristic. While still a young man Mr. Kelly interested himself in politics, 
particularly of New York city, and in 1849 became a member of the Tammany general 
committee. In 1853 he was elected alderman for a term of two years, and the following 
year to congress, to which he was re-elected in 1856. While in congress he gained a 
reputation by his industry, and by the earnestness with which he supported his convic- 
tions. He was a member of the ways and means committee, and was active in pressing 
the homestead bill, and in opposition to the know-nothing movement. In 1858 he was 
elected sheriff of New York; held the office until 1861, and was re-elected in 1864. At 
the close of his term (1869) he visited Europe, remaining abroad two and a half years, 
and traveling through the Holy Land, Egypt, and Arabia. Mr. Kelly had withdrawn. 

from the Tammany committee in 1864, and during the manipulations of the ‘‘ Tweed 
ring” was out of the country. On his return in 1872 he applied himself to the reorgani- 
zation of the democratic party in the city, and with entire success. In 1876 he was 
appointed to the important position of comptroller of the city of New York, and so 
conducted the vast transactions of the finance department as to gain the respect and 
admiration even of his enemies. _Bitterly engaged in the local political faction-fighting 
for supremacy in the party, Mr. Kelly was the target for constant and severe criticism 
and animadversion; but his integrity and ability in the administration of his high office 
were never questioned. Besides his importance in local politics, in which he was 
recognized as the leader of his party, Mr. Kelly possessed great influence in regard to 
national affairs, having been a member of nearly every presidential convention after 
that of 1860. In 1879 he antagonized the regular democratic nominee for governor of 
the state of New York with such force as to defeat him, running for the office himself 
on an independent ticket, and polling over 70,000 votes. In Dec., 1880, the term of 
Mr. Kelly’s office as comptroller having expired, he retired from the public service, and 
after the campaign of 1880 he held no official position, but exercised considerable 
influence in local and national politics. He was largely instrumental in securing the 
nomination of Gen. Hancock as democratic candidate for president in 1880; but was 
less successful in his attempt to defeat the nomination of Grover Cleveland in 1884, 
During the campaign which resulted in the election of the latter a serious breach 
occurred between the Tammany wing of the democratic party, of which he was the 
head, and the ‘‘ County Democracy,” each faction nominating its own candidate for 
mayor of New York; and he was accused of having neglected the national interests of 
the party in the ineffectual attempt tosecure the election of his candidate for municipal 
office. ‘The accusation was strongly repelled by him. He d. 1886. 

KELLY, RoBert, Lu.D., 1808-56 ; b. New York; graduated from Columbia college, 
at the head of his class in 1826. He entered at once into partnership with his brothers, 
devoting himself to business until 1837, when he retired to give his attention to educational 
and other public affairs. He was president of the board of education; a member of the 
state board of regents; a trustee of Madison and New York universities; one of the 
founders of the free academy (now college) of New York, and also of the university 
of Rochester. He was for many years president of the board of managers of the New 
York house of refuge, and active in many other benevolent, financial, and literary asso- 
ciations. He was a scholar of fine attainments, and a master of many languages. At 
the time of his death he was chamberlain of New York city. 


KELLY, Wiiisam, 1807-72; b. New York; son of Robert, and one of three brothers, 
John, William, and Robert, who at an early age conducted the extensive business of 
J. W. Kelly & Co., being distinguished as the ‘“‘boy merchants,” In 18387, John 
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having died, the firm was dissolved, the remaining partners retiring from business. In 
1842 he went to reside at Ellerslie, near Rhinebeck, Dutchess co., New York, 15 m. n. 
of Poughkeepsie, engaging largely in agricultural pursuits. In 1854 he was elected 
president of the New York state agricultural society, and president of the overseers of the 
state agricultural college at Ovid, being one of the founders of that institution. He was 
for years the president of the trustees of Rochester university; was president of the 
board of Vassar college, and of several religious and charitable organizations. He was 
an energetic promoter of all enterprises of a benevolent character, and a clear-headed 
man of business, whose talent was employed in all departments of mercantile activity, 
railroads, steamboats, manufactures, and banking. He was a democrat in politics, and 
served his state in its senate, 1855-56, coming before the people as candidate for gov- 
ernor in 1860. 


KE’LOID, or CHELOID, a semi-malignant growth of the skin situated on the trunk 
and extremities, generally occurring in those who are otherwise in good health. The . 
growths are generally flat and expanded, and of an oval, round, or irregular shape. 
They sometimes remain stationary for years, but have a tendency to ulcerate and bleed, 
although they often advance slowly, leaving a red, contracted cicatrix behind them. 
Negroes are said to be more subject to the disease than whites. Similar growths some- 
times follow the imperfect cicatrization of burns or blisters, which are more warty and 
vascular, and often cause much itching and burning. Cooling applications afford tem- 
porary relief, but the proper treatment is excision with the knife, which should be 
thoroughly done, as the bordering parts appear to have a tendency to malignant degen- 
eration, and do not easily heal, repeated operations often being necessary. See TUMORs. 


KELP (Fr. varec) is the crude alkaline matter produced by the combustion of sea- 
weeds, of which the most valued for this purpose are, fucus vesiculosus, F. nodosus, F. 
serratus, laminaria digitata, L. bulbosa, Himanthalia lorea, and chorda filum. These are 
dried in the sun, and then burned in shallow excavations at a low heat. About 20 or 
24 tons of sea-weed yield one ton of kelp, which, as met with in commerce, consists of 
hard, dark-gray or bluish masses, which have an acrid, caustic taste, and are composed 
of chloride of sodium, of carbonate of soda (formed by the decomposition of the organic 
salts of soda), sulphates of soda and potash, chloride of potassium, iodide of potassium 
or sodium, insoluble salts, and coloring matter. It used to be the great source of soda 
(the crude carbonate); but as this salt can now be obtained at a lower price and a better 
quality from the decomposition of sea-salt, it is prepared in far less quantity than 
formerly. A ton of good kelp will yield about 8 lbs. of iodine (which is solely 
obtained from this source), large quantities of chloride of potassium, and additionally, 
‘““by destructive distillation, a large quantity (from 4 to 10 galls.) of volatile oil, from 
4 to 15 galls. of paraffine oil, 3 to 4 galls. of naphtha, and from 14 to 4 cwt. of 
sulphate of ammonia.”—Ansted’s Channel Islands, p. 515. 

n Brittany the total annual production of kelp is as much as 24,000 tons, while in 
all the British islands the total manufacture is only 10,000 tons. Prof. Ansted, in the 
work already quoted, shows that the manufacture of kelp might be made a source of 
great wealth to the Channel isles. The Guernsey sea-weed is stated by Prof. Graham to 
be the rickest known source of iodine. 


KELPIE is a Scottish word denoting a water-sprite, usually in the form of a horse, 
which is believed by the vulgar and superstitious to forewarn by preternatural lights 
and sounds those who are destined to be drowned in the vicinity where it appeared to 
them. 


KELSEY, Francis WILLEY, was born near Rochester, New York, in 1858, and 
graduated from the university of Rochester in 1880. He was instructor in Lake Forest 
university, near Chicago, from 1880 to 1883; first in the ancient languages, and then 
in Latin ; and in 1883 he was made professor of Latin. Since then he has gone twice 
to Europe, visiting the universities, and traveling in Italy and Greece. In 1889 he 
was appointed professor of Latin in the university of Michigan. Professor Kelsey’s 
first publication was a revised American edition of Reid’s Cicero de Senectute, et de 
Amicitia (1882). In 1884 he published the De Rerum Natura of Lucretius, with an 
extended introduction, and notes on the first, third, and fifth books. His other works 
are Caesar’s Gallic War, with historical introduction, notes and vocabulary (1886), 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, Books 1-4, edited in conjunction with professor A. C. Zeno (1889); 
Selections from Ovid, with an introduction on the Greek and Roman mythology (1891); 
and Brief Bibliographies of Roman Antiquities and of Latin Literature (1891). 

KELSO, a t. in Scotland, finely placed on the n. bank of the Tweed, 52 m. s.e. 
from Edinburgh by the North British railway, and 24 m. w. from Berwick by the 
North-Eastern railway. The name was anciently written Kalchu or Calchou, and is 
supposed to have had its origin in a precipitous bank abounding in gypsum, still 
called the Chalkheugh. The town derived its importance if not its existence, from 
a richly endowed abbey of Tironensian monks, planted at Selkirk in the year 
1113, by king David I., when prince of Cumbria, and transplanted, after his acces- 
sion to the Scottish throne in 1124, ‘“‘to the church of the blessed Virgin Mary, on 
the bank of the Tweed beside Roxburgh, in the place called Calkou.’? The abbey was 
ruined by the English under the earl of Hertford in 1545, and all that now remains of 
it is part of the abbey church. It is in the later Norman or Romanesque style, and 
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had a nave of two bays, n. and s. transepts each of two bays, a central tower still 91 ft. 
high, and a choir of unascertained length all more or less restored by the Duke of Rox- 
burgh in 1866. A handsome bridge, designed by Rennie, connects Kelso with its suburb 
of Maxwellheugh, and commands a noble view. On the n.w. of the town, in the midst 
of a beautiful park, is Floors castle, the seat of the duke of Roxburgh; it was built in 
1718, from the design of Sir John Vanbrugh, and was enlarged and improved by the pres- 
ent duke from the designs of the late Mr. Playfair of Edinburgh. On the opposite 
bank of the Tweed are the ruins of Roxburgh castle, once the strongest fortress on the 
eastern border. The town of Roxburgh, which rose under the shelter of its walls to be 
one of the four chief towns in Scotland, has so completely disappeared,that scarcely a 
vestige of it remains. Kelso was made a burgh of barony in 1634, It has extensive 
coach building, fishing tackle making and manufactures of agricultural manures and: 
implements. Its pop. in ’91 was 4175. 


KELUNG’, a t. and treaty-port of China, in Formosa, on the n. coast. Deposits of 
coal are found inits vicinity, for supplies of which the place is much visited oy 
steamers. It has a general trade in camphor, coal, and coal-dust. Pop. 5,000. 


KELVIN, Lorp. See THomson, Str WILLIAM. 
KEMAON, or KAMAUN. See KUMAON. 


KEMBLE, ADELAIDE, 1814-79; b. England; the daughter of Charles Kemble, who 
was the youngest son of Roger Kemble. She was the niece of Mrs. Siddons, the famous 
actress, and the sister of Mrs. Frances Anne Butler, better known as Fanny Kemble, and 
began public life with great promise as an operatic singer, making a successful début at 
Covent Garden, and appearing at several Italian cities, with ever-increasing celebrity. 
In 1848, after a short, though brilliant professional career, she married Mr. Edward 
Sartoris, an Italian gentleman of fortune, and retired to his estates in Italy. In 1867 she 
published A Week in a French Country House. In May, 1874, her son, Algernon Charles 
Sartoris, married the daughter of President Grant. 


KEMBLE, CHARLES, brother of John Philip, was b. at Brecknock, in south Wales, 
Nov. 25, 1775. He received his education, like his brother, at Douai, and like him also, 
he, on his return to England, devoted himself to the stage. In April, 1794, he made his 
first appearance at Drury Lane in the character of Malcolm. In July, 1806, he married 
Miss De Camp, a lady who had distinguished herself in the walk of high-comedy. 
Kemble, on being appointed examiner of plays, relinquished the stage on April 10, 1840, 
He died on Nov. 12, 1854, having almost completed his 79th year. 


KEMBLE, EvizABerTu, 1761-1836; a daughter of Roger Kemble; made her first 
appearance upon the stage in 1783 at Drury Lane Theater, taking the part of ‘‘ Portia” in 
the Merchant of Venice. She was married in 1785 to Mr. Whitlock, an actor, with 
whom in 1792 she visited the United States on a professional tour. Mrs, Whitlock 
attained a high degree of public favor, and had the honor of appearing before Washing- 
ton at Philadelphia. In 1807 she retired from the stage. 


KEMBLE, Frances ANNE (Mrs. Fanny KeEmBLe&), b. England, 1809; daughter 
of Charles Kemble, and granddaughter of Roger Kemble. The famous Mrs. Siddons 
was her father’s sister. She made her first appearance on the stage, Oct. 5, 1829, 
in the character of ‘‘ Juliet,” with her father in the part of ‘‘Romeo.” In 1882, better 
known to the world as Fanny Kemble, she came to New York, accompanied by 
her father. She appeared for the first time as ‘‘ Bianca,” in Fazio, at the old Park 
Theater. She was then in the midst of her theatrical career; success was assured, 
As ‘‘Portia” and ‘* Lady Teazle” she shone unrivaled, and reached her crowning triumph 
as ‘‘ Julia,” in Sheridan Knowles’s masterpiece, the Hunchbuck, written expressly for 
her. In 1834 she married Pierce Butler of Philadelphia, a descendant of Pierce 
Butler of South Carolina; retired from the stage, and in 1888 went to South 
Carolina. In 1847 she made a reappearance on the English stage as ‘‘ Lady Teazle,” at the 
Theater Royal, Manchester. In 1849 she returned to the United States, and, having 
obtained a divorce from her husband, resumed her maiden name and went to reside in 
Lenox, Berkshire co., Mass. After that timeshe gave public readings from Shakespeare 
and other dramatic authors in the principal cities of the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. She had a magnificent presence; her voice is characterized as flexible, ample in 
quantity, and harmonious, and her self-possession as remarkable. During the war of 
the rebellion she resided in England, and contributed valuable articles to the London 
Times in favor of the U.S. government. She published Francis the First, an Historical 
Drama (Lond., 1832); Journal of Frances Anne Butler (Phila., 1835); The Star of Seville, 
a Drama (1837); Poems (Phila., 1844); A Year of Consolation (1847), descriptive of a tour 
through France to Rome, and Italian life and scenery; Residence on a Georgia Plantation 
(1863) ; a volume of poems; Records of Girlhood; Records of Later Life, Died 1893. 

KEMBLE, GEORGE STEPHEN, 1758-1822; the second son of Roger Kemble, the 
founder of the family of British actors; b. Kington, England. He was intended for the 
medical profession, and was placed with a surgeon at Coventry, but preferred the stage, 
and, after practicing in the country, made his first appearance at Covent Garden in 
1783. He was engaged also at the Haymarket. He afterwards was the manager of a 
company in London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. His favorite réle was Falstaff. 
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KEMBLE, GouvERNEUR, 1786-1875; b. New York; son of Peter Kemble and Ger- 
trude Gouverneur Kemble; graduated at Columbia college in 1803; traveled extensively 
in Europe during the Napoleonic wars; was engaged in procuring supplies for the 
American squadron at the time of the war with Algiers, about 1815. In 1817 he estab- 
lished the West Point foundry at Cold Springs; 1837-41 was a member of congress, 
In 1846 he served as one of the delegates from New York to the state constitutional 
convention. He was a public-spirited citizen, warmly interested in every project for 
promoting the commercial growth of the city and the nation; also a lover of art and a 
judicious friend of artists. 


KEMBLE, JoHN MITCHEL, chiefly distinguished for his researches in Anglo-Saxon 
literature and the early history of England, was the son of Charles Kemble, and was b. 
in London, 1807. He studied at Trinity college, Cambridge, where he took the degree 
of B.A. in 1830, and afterwards that of M.A. While an undergraduate he spent some 
time at Géttingen, under Jacob Grimm, which perhaps determined the bent of his mind 
towards Anglo-Saxon studies. The first fruits of these studies was an edition (1883) of ~ 
the poem of Beowulf (q.v.), to a second edition of which he added a translation, with a 
glossary and notes. Not to mention several minor publications, he edited for the Eng- 
lish historical society a valuable collection of charters of the Anglo-Saxon period, enti- 
tled Codex Diplomaticus vi Saxonict, 2 vols.(1839-40). But his most important work, 
which contains the chief results of all hi. researches, is The Saxons in England, 2 vols. 
(1849). This work is unfinished. The author had been making preparations for two 
more volumes when he died suddenly, Mar. 26, 1857. Kemble was for a good many 
years editor of the British and Foreign Review; he also held the office of censor of plays 
under the lord chamberlain. 


KEMBLE, Joun Puruip, son of Roger Kemble, an actor, was b. at Prescott, in Lan- 
cashire, Feb. 1, 1757. He received his education at a school in Worcester, afterwards 
at a Roman Catholic seminary in Staffordshire, and finally at the English college of 
Douai, in France. On his return to England he adopted the stage as his profession, 
making his first appearance at Wolverhampton Jan. 8, 1776. Sept. 30, 1788, he made 
his first appearance at Drury Lane in ‘‘ Hamlet’”—always a favorite character of his 
—and in 1788 he succeeded to the management of that theater. In 1802 he purchased 
a share in Covent Garden theater, of which he also became manager. On the destruc- 
tion of the building by fire Kemble raised a new theater, which was opened in 1809, the 
management of which he retained till the close of his theatrical career. In June, 1817, 
he took leave of his patrons in London; and a few days thereafter a public dinner was 
given to him, under the presidency of lord Holland. Thomas Campbell made his 
retirement from the stage the subject of a spirited set of verses. He finally took up his 
residence in Switzerland, where he died, Feb. 26, 1823, aged 66 years. 

Kemble was a great actor, and he loved to personate the loftier characters of the 
drama—kings, prelates, heroes. His figure was commanding, his voice sonorous and 
well modulated. He was especially successfulin ‘‘ Brutus” and ‘‘ Coriolanus;” and the 
ancient playgoers, who remembered his intonation and his Roman look, used to find 
the more modern stage comparatively unworthy of regard. 


KEMBLE, Marr THERESE (De Camp), 1774-1888 ; b. Vienna, Austria ; the daughter 
of George Louis De Camp, whose name was properly De Fleury. Miss De Camp, who 
was a popular actress in the line of high-comedy, married, 1806, Charles Kemble. She was 
the author of several drarnatic pieces: among them, “‘ The Day after the Wedding, an 


Interlude ;” and the comedy ‘‘ Smiles and Tears, or the Widow’s Stratagem,” is believed 
to have been written by her also. 


KEMBLE, Roaer, 1721-1802; the founder of the family of actors bearing his 
mame, of which his daughter Sarah (see Srppons, SARAH) and his son John Philip 
(see KEMBLE, JOHN PHILIP) are the most celebrated. He is described as a strolling actor, 
of some note. He married in 1753 Sarah Ward, an actress, by whom he had twelve 
children. 


KEMP, JAMES, D.p., 1764-1827; b. Scotland; emigrated to the United States in 
1787 ; in 1789 took orders in the P. E. church ; was rector at Great Choptank and other 
places in Maryland, and in 1816 became bishop of that diocese. From that date until his 
death he was also provost of the state university. 


KEMP, JosepH, Mus. Doc., 1778-1824; b. Exeter, England ; 1802-09 organist of 
Bristol cathedral ; 1809-14 was settled in London, but after the latter year resided chiefly 
in Exeter. In 1810 he delivered lectures on the ‘‘ New System of Musical Education,” 
and it is claimed that this was the first method propounded in England for teaching 
music to numbers simultaneously. Among Dr. Kemp’s works were the anthem “I am 
Alpha and Omega ;” ‘‘ Twelve Psalmodical Melodies ;’ ‘ Musical Dlustrations of the 
Beauties of Shakspeare ;” ‘‘ Musical Illustrations of the Lady of the Lake ;” and many 
chants, single glees and duets, 


KEM’PELEN, Woureane von, Baron, 1734-1804; b. Hungary ; attained to high 
official station, but became chiefly renowned for his extraordinary mechanical talent. 
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He was a chess-player of profound ability, and this fact doubtless induced him to turn 
his mechanical skill to the construction of the automaton chess-player, with which his 
name has ever since been connected. See AuToMATON. Kempelen also produced an 
automatic figure which articulated certain words distinctly, in explanation of which 
he wrote Le Mécanisme de la Parole, servir de la Description d'une Machine Parlante, ete., 
1791. 


KEM'PEN, the name of two towns in Prussia.—1. A t. in Prussian Poland, in the 
government of Posen, on the border of Silesia, 43 m.e.n.e. of Breslau. It has two 
churches, a beautiful synagogue, and a court-house. The manufacture of snuff and 
brewing are carried on, and there is a trade in horses. Pop. ’90, 5465, more than half - 
of whom are Jews.—2. A t. of Rhenish Prussia, in the government of Diisseldorf, and 
20 m. n.w. of the town of Diisseldorf near the Niers. There are manufactures of silk 
and woolen, cotton and flax goods and of velvet, and candles. It is said to be the birth- 
place of Thomas a Kempis (q.v.). Pop.’90, 5878. 


KEMPENFELT, Ricwarp, 1720-82; b. England ; was made rear-admiral in the royal 
navy in 1779. In 1781, during the French war, he distinguished himself by capturing 
a French convoy which was on its way to the West Indies, In 1782 he was in com- 
mand of the Royal George, a man-of-war carrying 108 guns, which sank on Aug. 29 off 
Spithead. Being keeled over for repairs, a sudden gust of wind caused the sea to flow 
into her open ports, when she went down with all on board, numbering about 600 
persons, and including the rear-admiral, officers and crew, marines, women, and a 
number of Jews. More than half a c. later portions of the vessel and cargo were 
brought to the surface by divers. 


KEMPER, a co. ine. Mississippi, bordering on Alabama: 740 sq.m. ; pop. ’90, 17,961, 
inclu. colored. It is intersected by the Mobile and Ohio railroad, and is drained by a 
number of streams, chiefly by Sucarnoochee creek. The soil is fertile, but a considerable 
portion of the surface is covered with forests. The productions are Indian corn, cotton, 
and sweet potatoes, Co, seat, DeKalb. 


KEMPER, JACKSON, D.D., LL.D, 1789-1870 ; b. Pleasant Valley, N. Y.; graduated in 
1809 at Columbia college ; ordained priest in the Protestant Episcopal church in 1812; 
was rector for 20 years in Philadelphia and Norwalk, Conn., then missionary bishop 
of Indiana and Missouri, and subsequently of Iowa and Wisconsin. 

KEMPER, JAmrES LAWSON, b. Madison co., Va. 1823; educated at Washington coll, 
and Virginia military institute; served in the Mexican war; was in the Va. legislature 
for a number of years; was a confederate maj.-gen. in the civil war, and was seriously 
wounded at Gettysburg; gov. of Va., 1874-78. Hed. in 1895. 

KEMPER, REUBEN, 1770-1826; b. Va.; emigrated to Ohio, and to Mississippi, 
where Kemper co. was probably named in his honor. He was adventurous in disposi- 
tion, and was continually engaged in organizing expeditions against the Spaniards, who, 
until 1819 held possession of Florida, and were at this period also engaged in suppress- 
ing Mexican insurrection against their dominion in that country. Kemper was identi- 
fied with several movements of this character, and became noted as a desperate fighter 
and confirmed ‘‘ filibuster.” In 1812 he joined a powerful expedition under Gutierrez 
and Toledo, being elected colonel of the American contingent, which was successful in — 
gaining several important battles. Owing to disagreements between the Mexicans and 
Americans, the latter abandoned the cause, and returned home. At the battle of New 
Orleans Kemper held an important charge and distinguished himself. 


KEMPIS, THomas A, was so called from Kempen (now a t. of 5,878 inhabitants in 
the Prussian Rhine province), where he was born in 1879. His family name was 
Hiamerken (Latinized, Malleolus, ‘‘little-hammer’’), He was educated at Deventer, and 
in 1400 entered an Augustinian convent in the diocese of Utrecht, of which his brother 
John was prior. Here he took the vows in 1406. He entered into priest’s orders in 
1413, and was chosen sub-prior in 1429, to which office he was re-elected in 1448. His 
whole life appears to have been spent in the seclusion of this convent, where he lived to 
an extreme old age. His death took place in 1471, at which time he certainly had 
attained his 90th year, and most probably his 92d. The character of Kempis for sanc- 
tity and ascetic learning stood very high among his contemporaries, but his historical 
reputation rests almost entirely on his writings, which consist of sermons, ascetical, 
treatises, pious biographies, letters, and hymns, Of these, however, the only one which. 
deserves special notice is the celebrated ascetical treatise, On the Following (or Imitation) 
of Christ, the authorship of which is popularly ascribed to him. This celebrated book 
has had, next to the sacred Scripture itself, the largest number of readers of which 
sacred literature, ancient or modern, can furnish an example. In its pages, according 
to Dean Milman (Latin Christianity, vi. 482), ‘‘is gathered and concentered all that is 
elevating, passionate, profoundly pious in all the older mystics. No book, after the 
holy Scripture, has been so often reprinted; none translated into so many languages, 
ancient and modern,” extending even to Greek and Hebrew, or so often retranslated. 
Sixty distinct versions are enumerated in French alone, and a single collection, formed 
at Cologne within the present century, comprised, although confessedly incomplete, no 
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fewer than 500 distinct editions. It is strange that the authorship of a book so popuar, 
and of a date comparatively so recent, should still be the subject of one of the most 
curious controversies in literary history. The book, up to the beginning of the 17th c., 
had been ascribed either to Thomas 4 Kempis or to the celebrated John Gerson (q.v.), 
chancellor of the sae of Paris, except in one MS., which, by a palpable anach- 
ronism, attributes it to St. Bernard; but in the year 1604 the Spanish Jesuit, 
Mauriquez, found a MS. in which it is attributed to the abbot John Gersen, or Gesen, 
whom he regarded as clearly a distinct person from the chancellor Gerson, From the 
time of this discovery three competitors have divided the voices of the learned—not 
alone individuals, but public bodies, universities, religious orders, the congregation of 
the Index, the Parliament of Paris, and even the French academy; and the asserters of 
these respective claims have carried into the controversy no trifling amount of polemical 
acrimony. One of the best accounts of the details of the discussion, as well as its 
history, will be found in Malou’s Recherches Historiques et Critiques sur le Véritable Auteur 
du Livre de ’ Imitation de Jésus Christ (Louvain, 1849; 3d edition, 1858). We shall only 
state that M. Malou gives his verdict in favor of the claim of Thomas a Kempis, an 
opinion in which the learned have now generally acquiesced. The first edition of the 
Imitation was printed at Augsburg, in 1846, and before the end of that century, it was 
reprinted upwards of 20 times in Germany. ‘The most remarkable modern edition is 
a heptaglot, printed at Sulzbach (1837), containing, besides the original, later versions 
in Italian, Spanish, French, German, English, and Greek, The theology of the Jmita- 
tion is almost purely ascetical, and (excepting the 4th book, which regards the eucharist, 
and is based on the doctrine of the real presence) the work has been used indiscrimi- 
nately by all Christians. See Kettlewell’s Authorship of the De Imitatione (1877) and 7’. &@ 
K. (1882). 

KEMPTEN’ (anciently, Campodunum, Campidona), a city of Bavaria, situated on the 
river Iler, 48 m. s.e. of Ulm, with which it is connected by railway. Like most of the 
Swabian cities, Kempten grew up around a monastery, which was founded by the dis- 
ciples of the great Irish missionary monk, St. Gall, about the end of the 7th century. 
Partly by the favor of the emperors, partly through the natural sequence of the events 
of the period, the abbots of the monastery were the suzerains of the town and its en- 
virons, and eventually the abbott of Kempten became a prince-abbot of the empire 
(1348). In the secularization of the ecclesiastical principalities in 1803-4 it shared the 
common fate, the abbey, as well as the city and territory—comprising at that time 7 
market towns, 85 villages, and above 40,000 inhabitants—being assigned to Bavaria. 
The present city contained (1890) 15,760 inhabitants, and is divided into the abbatial 
town (Stifts-Stadt), and the city proper, which lies in the plain at the foot of the hill on 
which the abbey stands. It is a place of considerable trade, and carries on manutac- 
tures of cotton, machinery and paper. : 


KEN, THomas, Bishop, 1637-1711; b. Berkhamstead, England; educated at Win- 
chester and Oxford; fellow of Winchester college; domestic chaplain to bishop Morley; 
rector of Brixton in the isle of Wight, and prebend of Westminster. In 1674 he visited 
Rome with his nephew, Isaac Walton, and on his return, after five years’ absence, accom- 
panied Mary, princess of Orange, as her chaplain, to Holland. In 1684 he became chap- 
lain to Charles II., whom he attended in his last illness, ‘‘speaking to him,” as Burnet 
records, ‘‘with great elevation of thought and expression, and like a man inspired.” 
Shortly before the king’s death he nominated Ken to the bishopric of Bath and Wells. 
He was not fully invested with the episcopal functions till after the accession of James I. 
He was the enemy of popery, and for refusing to obey the order of the king to read the 
declaration of indulgence was sent to the tower with six others. Nevertheless, when, 
after the revolution, the prince of Orange ascended the throne as William III., he refused 
to transfer his allegiance to the new king, considering James still his lawful sovereign. 
For this he was deprived of his bishopric. But many even of his opponents esteemed 
him, and queen Mary on her accession settled on hima pension. He was a man of 
solid and extensive learning, refined taste and wide sympathies, and in office displayed 
great zeal and self-devotion. He is the author of several volumes of sermons, theologi- 
cal treatises and of many devotional writings, of which his morning and evening hymns 
are the most popular. The familiar doxology, ‘‘ Praise God, from whom all blessings 
flow,” is of his composition. 


KENAI/ANS, a group of Indian tribes inhabiting Alaska, n. of the Atna, or Copper 
river; so named from the peninsula of Kenai, which divides Cook’s inlet from Prince 
William’s sound. They belong to the Athabascans, one of the two great families of 
aborigines in which are included all the Pacific tribes from Behring’s straits to New 
Mexico and even as fare. as Texas. The Kenaians are also called Tnainas: they are 
a peculiar people, exhibiting unmistakable evidences of their northern Asiatic origin. 
They practice cremation and infanticide, and divide by caste into clans having no inti- 
mate relations with each other, as of intermarriage, etc. They include many distinct 
tribes, varying in language, however, more than in customs. Their language, which 
belongs to the Athabascan group, was described by Radloff in the Bulletins of the St. 
Petersburg Academy (1852 and 1858). 


KENDAL, or Kirnkspy KENDAL, a municipal and parliamentary borough of England 
in the co. of Westmoreland, is situated on the right bank of the Kent, 22 m. s.s.w. of 
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Appleby. Here, in the reign of Edward III., a settlement of Flemings, under a certain 
John Kemp, was formed, and afterwards the town became well-known for its manufac- 
tures of woolen cloths, called, from the name of the town, kendals. The letter of pro- 
tection, dated 1331, and granted by king Edward III., ‘‘on behalf of John Kempe of 
Flanders, cloth weaver, concerning the exercise of his craft,” may be found in Rymer’s; 
Federa, vol. ii, p. 283. The name ‘‘kendals” is still applied to the cloths produced 
here, which, with carpets, worsted stockings, cottons, linsey-woolseys, doeskins, tweeds, 
and coat-linings, are the staple manufactures of the town. In the immediate vicinity 
are also several mills, dye, marble, and paper works. The weekly market is the chief 
one for corn and provisions in the county. Kendal returns one member to the imperial 
parliament. Pop. ’61, 12,029; ’81, 13,696. 


KENDAL, Mrs. Marcaret (‘‘ Madge”) GRIMSsTON (née Robertson), actress, was born 
at Great Grimsby, in Lincolnshire, March 15, 1849. At avery early age she appeared 
in parts like that of ‘‘ Eva” in Unele Tom’s Cabin, but made her regular début in 1865, 
at the Haymarket, London, as ‘‘ Ophelia.” In 1867 she again appeared in London, acting 
at Drury Lane Theatre and at the Haymarket, appearing in the following characters, 
among others, at the latter: in 1868, “ Hypolita,” in She Would and She Would Not, 
1869 ; ‘‘ Lady Clara Vere de Vere,” in Dreams, a play by her brother, T. W. Robertson, 
and ‘‘Lilian Vavasour,” in New Men and Old Acres, 1870; ‘‘Lydia Languish,” in The 
Rivals,” 1874; ‘‘ Mrs. Van Brugh,” in Gilbert’s Charity (with which part she obtained 
a veritable triumph). In 1875 she played ‘‘ Pauline Deschapelles,” in ‘‘ Rosalind,” and 
“«Miss Hardcastle ” (the latter being considered one of her most successful 7G/es), at the 
Opéra Comique. Meanwhile, she had been married, in 1869, to William Hunter Grim- 
ston, better known by his stage name, Kendal. In 1875 she became a member of the Court 
Theatre company, and three years later went over to the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, where 
she scored a great ‘‘ hit” as “Dora” in the English adaptation of Sardou’s Diplomacy. 
In 1879 she returned to the Court Theatre. Among the 7éles in which she appeared 
after this are ‘‘ Susan Hartley,” in A Scrap of Paper; ‘‘Countess d’Autreval,” in The 
Ladies’ Battle; ‘‘ Kate Verity,” in The Squire (which part was written for her by A. W. 
Pinero), and ‘‘ Claire de Beaupré,” in The Ironmaster. In the seasons of 1889-90, and 
1890-91, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal gave a series of performances in the United States, which 
proved highly successful in every way. Mrs. Kendal has been called the leading actress 
in comedy of the British stage in recent years. 


KENDALL, a co. in n.e. [llinois; intersected by the Fox and Pishtaka rivers; 330 
sq-m.; pop. 90, 12,106. The surface is undulating and diversified by prairie and wood- 
land. Corn, oats, hay, pork, and butter are the chief productions. The county is inter- 
Ser a branches of the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy railroad. Co. seat, 
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KENDALL, a co. ins. central Texas ; intersected by the Guadalupe river ; 620 sq.m.; 
pop. 790, 3809. The surface is hilly or undulating. The soil partly fertile. Cattle, corn, 
and grass are the staple productions. Co. seat, Boerne. 


KENDALL, Amos, Lu.pD., 1787-1869; b. Mass..; graduated at Dartmouth, and com- 
menced the practice of law in Kentucky. For atime he held the position of tutor in 
the family of Henry Clay, and afterwards edited the Georgetown, Ky., Argus. He was 
appointed by president Jackson to the position of fourth auditor in the U. 8. treasury 
department, and during Jackson’s second term of office to the postmaster-generalship. 
Kendall founded the deaf and dumb asylum at Washington, and interested himself gen- 
erally in the cause of education and of public charity. 


KENDALL, GEoRGE WILKINS, 1807-67; b. N. H.; a practical printer, who, in 1835, 
founded in New Orleans the Picayune, which he succeeded in building into a valuable 
property and a powerful influence in southern politics. In 1841 he joined the venture 
whose history he afterwards wrote in his Narrative of the Texan Santa Fé Haxpedition. 
Having witnessed the progress of the Mexican war, he devoted himself to the production 
of an expensive and handsomely illustrated volume, entitled 7’he War between the United 
States and Mexico, embracing 12 colored plates of the principal Conflicts, by Carl Nebel. 
The latter part of his life was passed on an extensive cattle-farm which he established 
in Texas. 

KENDALLVILLE, a city in Noble co., Ind.; on the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
and the Grand Rapids and Indiana railroads; 26 miles n. of Fort Wayne. It contains 
a high school, public school library, waterworks supplied by driven wells, and electric 
light plant, and has manufactories of agricultural implements, bee-hives, machinery, 
ete. Pop. ’90, 2960. 

KENDELL, RoBERT VON, b. at Konigsberg, 1824. In 1862 he held a position at the 
court of Breslax. In 1863 Bismarck appointed him to a placein the ministry of foreign 
affairs, and after that time he was long the confidential companion of the great minister 
in his diplomatic negotiations and travels. Sometimes he has beet sent alone on im- 
portant diplomatic business. He represented the North German confederation at the 
opening of the Suez canal in 1869, and in the same year was elected to the diet. In 
1873 he was appointed ambassador to Rome. 
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KENDRICK, ASAHEL CLARK, D.D., LL.D., b. Vt., 1809; graduated at Hamilton col- 
lege in 1831; appointed in 1882 professor of Greek and Latin in Madison university 
at Hamilton; was elected professor of Greek in the Rochester university in 1850, 
where he served till 1888. He visited Europe 1852-54, attending lectures in Athens, 
Italy, and Germany. His contributions to reviews and magazines were numerous, and 
he published a revision of Olshausen’s Commentaries on the New Testament; Echoes, a 
volume of translations from the French and Greek poets; an edition of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, with notes and yocabulary; translation of the epistle to the Hebrews, with 
notes, for Lange’s Commentary; Life and Letters of Emily C. Judson ; Our Poetical Favorites, 
8 vols. Dr. K. was one of the American revision committee on the New Testament, in 
connection with the British committee, and ranks among the foremost American scholars 
in his department. He d. in 1895, 


KENDRICK, JouHn, 1745-1800; b. Martha’s Vineyard; was Ist lieut. of the Rising 
Empire in 1776, commissioned by the state of Massachusetts, and afterwards com- 
manded a privateer. In 1787 commanded the brig Columbia, which, in company with 
the sloop Washington, was dispatched from Boston by Barrell, Bulfinch & Co., under 
the American flag, to explore the n.w. coast. He arrived at Nootka sound Sept. 17, 
1788, and wintered there. After a voyage to China, he returned to Nootka, and sailed 
through the entire length of the strait of Juan de Fuca, and to 55° north. He explored 
the country in which Nootka sound is situated, and ascertained its insular character. 
For his services as an explorer he was awarded a medal by congress. In Aug., 1791, 
while lying at Nootka sound (which was then a subject of dispute between European 
nations), fearing to be taken by Spanish vessels if he ventured out to sea, he discovered 
a strait leading north-westward into the Pacific, which he named Massachusetts sound, 
He first drew the attention of the inhabitants of the Hawaiian islands to sandal-wood as 
an article of export, which was then in demand in the China market. His restdence 
was in Wareham, Mass. He was mortally wounded in the harbor of Kealakeaka bay, 
during the firing of a salute in his honor, by an English captain, having been struck, 
while standing in his own vessel, by a portion of grape-shot that was left accidentally 
in one of the guns. 


KENEALY, Epwarp VAUGHAN HypDg#, pD.c.u., 1819-80, received his education at 
Trinity college, Dublin, and developed a surprising aptitude for the acquisition of 
languages, of which he learned, sufficiently at least to enable him to translate songs and 
ballads with facility, no fewer than ten modern and three ancient. A man of surprising 
versatility and varied accomplishment, he was no less at home in pleading a cause at 
the bar than in constructing a pantomime or writing a contribution for Fraser’s or the 
Dublin University Magazine. He assisted at Maginn’s Homeric Ballads, and published 
Brallaghan, or the Deipnosophists, of his own work. He was an enthusiastic legal 
advocate, and became most widely known for the persistency which characterized his 
conduct of the celebrated Tichborne case in the interest of ‘‘the claimant.” In 1874 he 
established a newspaper called The Englishman, which exerted a powerful influence and 

ained a wide circulation. In 1875 he was elected to parliament, and carried into the 

ouse of commons the same combative disposition which had previously influenced his 
course. The defeat and condemnation of his client, the self-styled sir Roger Tichborne, 
soured and embittered his disposition, and rendered the latter years of his life distress- 
ingly prominent in their antagonism to general public opinion. 


-KE’NEH, or GHENEH, the ancient Cenopolis, at. of upper Egypt on the n. bank of 
the Nile, nearly opposite the ruins of Denderah, and 34m. n. of Thebes. It has a large 
trade with Arabia by way of Cossein, and is one of the stations for the pilgrims from 
‘west and central Africa. Travelers to and from India sometimes travel by the Nile 
through Keneh. The culture of the sugar-cane has greatly developed in recent years. 
Pop. ’82, 15,402. 

KENILWORTH, a market t. of England, in the co. of Warwick, situated 5 m. n. of 
the town of that name, and the fashionable town of Leamington. There are here re- 
mains of an abbey erected in 1122. Pop. ’91, 4178. The town, however, is chiefly 
interesting from historical association. The castle of Kenilworth, united to the crown 
domains in the reign of Henry IV., was conferred by Elizabeth upon Robert Dudley, 
earl of Leicester, who here, in 1575, entertained his sovereign for 17 days, at a daily 
cost of £1,000. The present proprietor is the right hon. the earl of Clarendon. Ex- 
tensive remains of the castle still exist, which are well preserved and much visited by 
the aristocracy and by tourists from all parts of the country. There are also ruins of 
the ancient monastery. 

KEN‘ITES, a tribe or nation originally occupying with the Amalekites the country 
of Arabia Petreea. In the time of Abraham they are mentioned (Gen. xv. 19) in con- 
nection with the Kenizzites and Kadmonites. At the exodus they pastured their flocks 
around Sinai and Horeb. Jethro was a Kenite (Judges i. 16), and as he is represented 
in Exod. ii. 15, 16, as dwelling in the land of Midian, and as being prince or priest 
of Midian, and in Num. x. 29, as being a Midianite, it may be inferred that the two 
people were the same, or at least that the Kenites were a branch of the larger nation of 
the Midianites. The Kenites led a nomadic life in the region n. of Sinai. The kindness 
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which Jethro showed Moses led to a firm alliance between the two peoples. The family 
of Jethro accompanied the Israelites into Palestine, where they continued their nomad 
life. Heber, the husband of Jael, who slew Sisera, belonged to the family of Jethro, 
and is called ‘‘ Heber the Kenite.” Other families of Kenites resided in Palestine, 
among whom were the Rechabites (1 Chron. ii. 55, Jer. xxxv. 2). The region which 
they received in the southern border of Judah they retained in the time of David, but 
after this nothing more is heard of them in sacred history. The Kenites in the time of 
Jethro possessed a knowledge of the true God, and there is reason to believe that that 
knowledge continued with the families that settled in Palestine. 


KENNA, JoHN LDWARD, b. Valcoulon, Va., 1848; fought as a private in the con- 
federate service; was admitted to the bar at Wheeling, 1870; was elected (as a demo- 
crat) prosecuting atty. for Kanawha co., 1872; served inthe XLYth, XLVIth, XLVIIth, 
congresses, and had been elected to the XLVIIIth, when he was chosen to the U. S. 
senate, from W. Va., 1883. He was re-elected, 1889, and died 1893. 


KENNAN, GEORGE, traveler, b. Norwalk, O., in 1845; became a telegraph operator 
at the age of twelve; in 1865 became connected with the Russian-American Telegraph 
Expedition, returning in 1868. With the exception of the year 1871 (spent in Daghestan), 
the subsequent years were passed at Washington, in work for the Associated Press. In 
May, 1885, he was sent to Russia by the Century Company of New York to study the 
exile system, and devoted a year to the work, giving his conclusions in papers published 
in the Century Magazine, and in lectures throughout the United States. One result of 
his investigations was the forwarding from America of a monster petition to the Czar. 
He published Tent Life with the Wandering Koraks (1870); Siberia and the Exile System 
(1891), ete. In 1891 he lectured in the principal cities and towns of the United States, 


KENNEBEC(, a river in the state of Maine, which rises in Moosehead lake, in the w. 
of the state, and runs in a southerly direction into the Atlantic ocean, after receiving 
the Androscoggin, 18 m. from its mouth. On its banks are the important towns of 
Bath, Gardiner, Hallowell, and the state capital, Augusta. It is navigable by ships to 
Bath, 12 m.; by steamboats to Hallowell, 40 miles. In its course of 150.m. the river 
falls 1000 ft., affording abundant water-power. At Augusta are falls, increased by a 
dam 584 ft. long, supplying water to large factories, saw-mills, ete. 


KENNEBEC’, a co. in s.w. Maine, established Feb. 20, 1799; 888 sq. m.; pop. 790, 
57,012. Portions of its territory were taken off in 1809, 1827, 1838, and 1854, to form 
other counties. It contains the cities of Augusta, Gardiner, Hallowell, and Water- 
ville. The Kennebec river flows through its center, and the Androscoggin crosses the 
western portion. Its rich valleys and wide arable lands are diversified by beautiful 
lakes, brooks, and waterfalls. The climate is healthy, though the winters are long and 
severe. It has great grazing facilities. Co. seat, Augusta. 


KENNEBUNK, at. in York co., Me.; settled 1650, incorporated 1820; on the Mousam 
river and the Boston and Maine railroad; 24 miles s.w. of Portland. It contains a 
public library, high school, national and savings bank, waterworks supplied from the 
Mousam river, electric light plant, and several churches, and has valuable water power 
used in manufacturing, of which shoes, twine, and leatheroid are the principal articles. 
Pop. ’90, 3172. 

KENNEBUNKPORT, a t. in York co., Me.; settled 1629, incorporated 1653 and 1717; 
formerly known as Arundel; name changed as at present 1821; on the Atlantic ocean 
at the mouth of Kennebunk river and on the Boston and Maine railroad; 25 miles s.w. 
of Portland. It has an excellent harbor; is a popular summer resort; and contains 
numerous hotels, Talbot’s library, circulating and public libraries, and a number of 
manufactories. Pop. ’90, 2196. 

KENNEDY, Bensamin Hau, b. 1804; graduated at Cambridge in 1827, and the 
following year was elected a fellow and classical lecturer of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge. After having held for 6 years the position of assistant master at Harrow, he 
became head master of Shrewsbury school in 1836, in which office he remained during 
30 years. He resigned it in 1866 to accept the regius professorship of Greek at Cam- 
bridge, becoming canon of Ely in 1867, and a member of the university council in 1870. 
Dr. Kennedy published a number of classical text-books, translated The Birds of Aris- 
tophanes into English verse, likewise the Psalter, besides publishing a collection of 
Greek, Latin, and English poetry. He died in 1889. 


KENNEDY, Grace, 1782-1825; a Scotch writer of prominence during the early part 
of the 19th century. She wrote novels of a religious tendency, among which were 
Father Clement ; Anna Ross ; Dunalian ; Jessie Allan ; Decision, etc., which were trans- 
lated into German and French, and were highly esteemed. 


KENNEDY, JoHN PENDLETON, LL.D., 1795-1870; b. Baltimore. He was admitted 
to the bar, was for several years a member of the Maryland house of delegates; from 
1839-1845 was a member of congress, where he advocated whig principles, and during 
Fillmore’s administration was secretary of the navy. But he is now remembered chiefly 
as @ writer of sketches and novels of considerable merit. Of these, Horse-Shoe Robinson 
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(1835), whose action takes place during the American revolution, was the most popular 
and still finds readers. The scene of Rob of the Bowl (1888) is laid in Maryland in the 
time of Cecil Calvert. 


KEN’NET, a river in Berks co., England, whose course lies nearly eastward from 
East Kennet, near which place it rises, until it empties into the Thames at Reading. 

KENNET, WHITE, D.D., Bishop, 1660-1728; b. Dover, England; educated at West- 
minster school and Oxford; he early became rector of Amersden. In 1691 he returned 
to Oxford as tutor and vice-principal of Edmund hall, where he had fora pupil the 
famous antiquary, Hearne. He was afterwards archdeacon of Huntingdon, dean of 
Peterborough, and in 1718 bishop of Peterborough. He was an eloquent preacher, a 
learned antiquary, historian, and theologian, and a man of great mental activity. He 
was a keen disputant, took an active part in the religious controversies of the time, 
and was a strong opponent of the high church party. He published numerous works, 
the most important of which are Parochial Antiquities; History of England from the 
Accession of Charles I. to that of Queen Anne; A Register and Chronicle, Ecclesiastical and 
Civil, from the Restoration of King Charles II. His sermons and pamphlets are now 
interesting principally to the antiquary. He left numerous historical manuscripts now 
a part of the Lansdowne collection in the British museum. 

KENNICOTT, BENJAMIN, an eminent biblical scholar, was b. at Totnes, Devonshire, 
England, April 4, 1718, and educated at Oxford, where he highly distinguished him- 
self. He took his degree of M.A. in 1750, having been previously elected a fellow of 
Exeter college; in 1767 he was appointed Radcliffe librarian; and in 1770 canon of 
Christ church, Oxford, where he died, Sept. 18, 1788. The whole interest and im- 
portance of Kennicott’s life are comprised in his great undertaking for the improve- 
ment of the Hebrew text. In 1753 he published a work entitled The State of the Printed 
Hebrew Text of the Old Testament Considered. Thiscontained, among other things, obser- 
vations on 70 Hebrew MSS., with an extract of mistakes and various readings, and 
strongly enforced the necessity for a much more extensive collation, in order to ascer- 
tain or approximate towards a correct Hebrew text. He undertook to execute the work 
in the course of 10 years, and labored, until his health broke down, from 10 to 14 hours 
aday. In spite of considerable opposition from bishops Warburton, Horne, and other 
divines, Kennicott succeeded in enlisting the sympathies and obtaining the support of 
the clergy generally. Upwards of 600 Hebrew MSS., and 16 MSS. of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, were collated, with the assistance of other English and continental scholars. 
The first volume of his edition of the Hebrew Bible appeared in 1776, and the second 
in 1780, accompanied by a very useful and instructive dissertation. The text chosen 
was that of Van der Hooght, and the various readings were printed at the bottom of the 
page. The Varie Lectiones Veteris Testamenti (Parma, 1784-88), published by De Rossi, 
is a valuable addition to Kennicott’s Hebrew Bible. Jahn published at Vienna (1806) a 
very correct abridgment, embracing the most important of Kennicott’s readings. 


KENNING TO THE TERCE, a phrase in Scotch law to denote the process by which 
& widow, whose husband has died infeft in lands, acquires a separate interest in a defi- 
nite part thereof. She is by law entitled to the rents of one-third of the husband’s lands, 
called her terce (q.v.); and the above process is carried on before the sheriff of the county, 
the object being to define and set out a particular portion of the lands to which her life- 
rent may attach. 


KENO’SHA, a co..in s.e. Wisconsin, bordering on lake Michigan on the e., drained 
by the Fox and Des Plaines rivers ; 280 sq.m. ; pop. ’90, 15,581. Its fertile soil affords 
a luxurious production of wheat, oats, Indian corn, hay, flax, etc. This county is 
traversed by the Chicago and Northwestern railroad. Co. seat, Kenosha. 


KENOSHA, city and co. seat of Kenosha co., Wis.; on Lake Michigan and the 
Chicago and North-western railroad; 34 miles s. of Milwaukee. It contains Kemper 
hall school and library (Prot. Epis.), University school (non-sect.), high school, public 
library, gas and electric light plants, waterworks supplied from the lake and artesian 
wells, national bank, and several churches and daily and weekly newspapers. The 
principal industries are dairying, farming and manufacturing flour, carriages, wagons, 
furniture, etc. Pop. ’90, 6532. 

KENO’ZA LAKE, in Haverhill, Mass., a small but very beautiful sheet of water, a 
favorite resort for parties of pleasure. The poet Whittier, whose boyhood was spent in 
the town, has made it a subject for his verse. 


KENRICK, Francis Patrick, D.D., 1797-1863; b. Dublin; was sent in 1815 to 
Rome, where he studied two years at the house of the Lazarists and four years in the 
college of the Propaganda; was ordained a Roman Catholic priest in 1821, and imme- 
diately came to the United States to take charge of an ecclesiastical seminary about to 
be started at Bardstown, Ky., which he conducted for nine years. In 1828 he pub- 
lished Letters of Omicron to Omega, in defense of the Roman Catholic doctrine of the 
eucharist in reply to Dr. Blackburn, of Danville college. In 1830 he was consecrated 
bishop of Arath ¢z partibus, and made coadjutor to bishop Connell, of Philadelphia, 
whom he succeeded in 1842. In the anti-papal riots in Philadelphia he prevented, by 
his wisdom and firmness, retaliatory acts on the part of his people. He founded the 
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theological seminary of St. Charles Borromeo in Philadelphia. In 1851 he was appointed 
by the pope, archbishop of Baltimore and “apostolic delegate” to preside over the first 
plenary council of the United States held at Baltimore in May, 1852, and in 1859 the 
‘‘primacy of honor” was conferred upon him and his successors, giving them prece- 
dence over all Roman Catholic prelates in the United States. He published, in 1837, 
letters On the Primacy of the Holy See and the Authority of General Councils in reply to 
bishop Hopkins, of Vermont. His most celebrated works are his Latin treatises, 7heo- 
logia Dogmatica, 4 vols., and Theologia Moralis, 3 vols., which are used as text-books in 
nearly all the Roman Catholic seminaries. At the time of his death he was engaged in 
revising the English translation of the Scriptures with copious notes. He was a vigor- 
ous writer, an acute controversialist, and able biblical critic. During the rebellion he 
was thoroughly loyal to the Union. 


KENRICK, PETER RICHARD, D.D., archbishop of St. Louis, Mo., and brother of 
the archbishop of Baltimore; b. Dublin, 1806; educated at Maynooth; ordained priest 
in Ireland, and soon afterwards emigrated to Philadeiphia, where he was editor of the 
Catholic Herald, and published several works. He was also made vicar-general of that 
diocese. In 1841, at the request of bishop Rosati, of St. Louis, he became coadjutor with 
the right of succession. In 1843 he was appointed bishop, and in 1847 archbishop. 
He was active in the cause of education; founded numerous charitable institutions; 
and was the author of The Holy House of Loretto and Anglican Ordination. He was a 
member of the Vatican council, and though he opposed the defining of the dogma of 
papal infallibility as inopportune, he acquiesced in the final decree, and promulgated it. 
In 1895 he was deposed because of mental trouble. He d. in 1896. 


KENSETT, JoHN FREDERICK, 1818-72; b. Conn.; was, when quite young, an 
engraver of vignettes for bank-notes, and, while practicing this art, studied painting for 
amusement. He made a journey to England in 1840, and remained there some years. 
In 1845 he exhibited in the royal academy, and meeting with success, studied in Rome 
during two seasons, contributing some of his finished works to the American art union. 
In 1848 he exhibited in the national academy of design, where his works attracted gen- 
eral public notice. From this period he made his residence in New York, contributing 
regularly to exhibitions and gaining a high reputation. The distinguishing features of 
his work are harmony in composition, with delicacy and refinement in execution. He 
was a close observer and an accurate delineator of nature, in whom the poetic tempera: 
ment was manifest. His works are frequently luminous, and always pleasing in color. 


KENSINGTON GARDENS, one of the public ornamental parks of London, extends on 
the w. side of Hyde park, from which it is partly separated by the Serpentine. It is 
traversed by walks, and ornamented with rows and clumps of noble trees. Near the 
western border of the park stands Kensington palace, an edifice of brick, originally the 
seat of Heneage Finch, earl of Nottingham and lord chancellor of England, and after- 
wards bought by king William III. William III., queen Mary, queen Anne, and George 
Il. all died in this palace, and here her majesty queen Victoria was born. The gardens 
at first consisted of the grounds attached to the palace, and were only 26 acres in extent, 
but have been frequently enlarged, and now are two and a half miles in circuit. 


KENT, the central co. of Delaware ; bounded e. by Delaware bay, and drained by 
Choptank river and Duck and Mispillion creeks ; 630 sq.m. ; pop. 790, 32,664. An ex- 
tensive portion of the surface is covered with forests. The soil is generally fertile. 
Corn, wheat, oats, peaches, and pork are the chief products. The county is intersected 
by branches of the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore railroad. Co. seat, Dover. 


KENT, a co. in the n.e. part of Maryland; bounded n. by Sassafras river, on the s.e. 
by Chester river, and on the w. by Chesapeake bay; 315 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 17,471. It 
has an undulating surface and a soil moderately fertile. Wheat, oats, corn, peaches, 
and other fruits are the staple productions. It is intersected by the Baltimore and 
Delaware Bay railroad. Co. seat, Chestertown. 


KENT, a co. of Michigan, in the s.w. central part of the southern peninsula; 860 
sq. m.; pop. 790, 109,922. The surface is rolling, with a rich limestone soil. Cattle, 
wool, grain, hay, and butter are among the chief productions. The chief branches of 
manufacture are lumber, carriages, flour, cooperage, clothing, and saddlery. The 
county is traversed by numerous railroads, chiefly centering in Grand Rapids, the co. 
seat. 


KENT, a co. of Rhode Island, bordering on Connecticut: bounded on the e. by Nar- 
ragansett bay, and drained by the Pawtuxet, Moosup, and Wood rivers; 180 sq. m.; 
pop. ’90, 26,754. Its surface is partly hilly, and much of it is covered with forests. 
The chief agricultural productions are hay, potatoes, and corn. 'The prosperity of the 
county depends chiefly upon cotton manufacture, there being within its limits 25 estab- 
lishments for printing cotton goods. The county is intersected by branches of the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford railroad. Co. seat, East Greenwich. 


KENT, a co. inn.w. Texas, formed 1876; organized in 1892; 900 sq.m. Pop. ’90, 324. 
Co. seat, Clairemont. 


KENT, an important maritime co. of England, occupies a portion of the s.e. angle of 
the country, and is bounded on then. by the Thames and the Nore, and on the e. and 
s.e. by the strait of Dover. Area, 975,824 acres; pop. °91, 807,269. Besides the 
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river which forms the northern boundary of the county, the chief streams are the Med- 
way, which flows n.e. into the estuary of the Thames; the Stour, and the Darent. The 
surface is undulating, being traversed from w. to e. by the North Downs (see article 
Downs). With a climate which is in general mild and genial, and a fertile soil of 
mixed chalk, gravel, and clay, Kent is, in an agricultural sense, a highly productive 
county. Besides the usual crops there is a large traffic in fruit to the northwest of 
England. There are also numerous market-gardens and orchards, the latter putting 
Kent fourth in rank in that respect among English counties. Hops (see Hop) are one 
of the chief products of the county. In the cultivation of hops Kent has always been 
the leading county, its acreage therein being more than six times as extensive as that 
of any other hop-growing county of England, but since 1885 the area under this crop has 
decreased by about 10,000 acres. Great numbers of sheep are fattened on the excellent 
pasturage found on the tracts of alluvial soil that skirt the banks of the Thames and 
Medway, and especially on the marshes. The county returns eight members to parlia- 
ment. LEcclesiastically it belongs to the diocese of Canterbury. 


Kent is unusually rich in historical association. For its early history, see article 
Heprarcuy. It has been the scene of frequent sieges, battles, and revolutions; and 
the county is also bound up with the social history of the country through the three 
well-known insurrections which broke out here under Wat Tyler, Jack Cade, and sir 
Thomas Wyatt. Of its numerous and interesting ecclesiastical edifices, it will suffice 
to specify here the cathedrals of Canterbury and Rochester. It contains the important 
dock-yards and arsenals of Woolwich, Chatham, and Sheerness; and the famous water- 
ing-places of Margate, Ramsgate, and Tunbridge Wells. 


KENT, aco. of New Brunswick, bordering on the gulf of St. Lawrence and North- 
umberland strait; drained by the Richibucto, Cocagne, and other navigable streams; 
1720 sq.m.; pop. 791, 23,845. The harbors of Cocagne, Buctouche, and Richibucto offer 
capital facilities for shipbuilding, and much timber is shipped thence to England. The 
county is traversed by the Intercolonial and other railways. Capital, Richibucto. 


KENT, a co. of Ontario, bordering on lakes St. Clair and Erie; intersected by the 
Thames river, and traversed by the Grand Trunk and the Michigan Central railroads; 
644 sq. m. pop. ’91, 31,484. Capital, Chatham. 

KENT, Epwarp Av«ustus, Duke of, 1767-1820; the fourth son of George III. 
and father of queen Victoria; entered the army and served under sir Charles Grey in 
the attack on the French West India islands; and in recognition of his valor, fort 
Royal, in Martinique, was changed to fort Edward. He was made duke of Kent and 
Strathearne, and apppointed commander-in-chief of the British forces in North America. 
The name of the island of St. John was changed in his honor to Prince Edward island. 
In 1818 he married Victoria Maria Louisa, relict of the prince of Leiningen. Alex- 
andrina Victoria, now queen, was his only child. 


KENT, JAMES, LL.D., b. in Fredericks, N. Y., July 31, 1763; d. Dec. 12, 1847. 
He graduated from Yale college in 1781, and was admitted to the bar in 1785. He was 
elected to the New York assembly in 1790 and 1792, and again in 1796, having in the 
meanwhile removed to New York city, where, 1793-98, he was professor of law in 
Columbia college. His ability was already recognized by men like Hamilton and Jay, 
with whose political principles he was in sympathy, and the latter, then governor of 
New York, appointed him in 1798 a justice of the supreme court, of which from 1804-14 
he was chief-justice. In 1814 he became chancellor of the state, which office he retained 
till 1823, when his age passed the constitutional limitation, and compelled his retire- 
ment. He then resumed his lectures at the Columbia college law school. His Commen- 
taries upon American Law appeared from 1826-30. Their great merits were speedily 
recognized both in this country and England, and have made the work, which has since 
passed through many editions, the classic of American law literature. Kent’s services 
to American jurisprudence, however, can be best judged by his printed decisions in the 
N. Y. reports. He administered law with all the learning of the books, but with a 
regard for the needs of a new community in which hitherto unmooted questions were 
constantly arising for adjudication. As a chancery judge he enlarged the sphere of 
his court, which till his time had been of little importance, and it is not too much to 
say that he created courts of equity in New York. 


KENT, Wi.urAMm, 1685-1748; b. Yorkshire; was apprenticed to a coach-painter, but 
believing that he had talent for something higher, he went to London to pursue portrait 
and historical painting. Here he found those who furnished him the means of con- 
pleting his studies in Italy. After residing there six years he formed the acquaintance 
of the earl of Burlington, and returning to England he lived with him for several years; 
but not having the prospect of success in the pictorial art, he relinquished it for orna- 
mental architecture and landscape gardening, greatly distinguishing himself as the 
founder of a new style of landscape gardening, the main feature of which was the 
restoration of nature, which previous artists had entirely banished from their designs. 
His new style is illustrated in the Kensington gardens. Walpole styles him ‘‘the creator 
of modern gardening.” As an architect, he designed the splendid palace of the earl of 
Leicester at Holkham and the temple of Venus at Stowe. 


KEN’TIGERN, Sarnt. See Muneo, SAINT. 
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KENTISH FIRE, a term employed to denote the vehement and protracted cheers with 
which the rabble greeted the No-popery orators at the public meetings held in Kent to 
prevent the passing of the Roman Catholic relief bill (1828-29). 


KENTISH RAG, a dark-colored, hard, calcareous sandstone, which occurs at Hythe, 
and other places on the coast of Kent, in the lower greensand measures. It some- 
times attains a thickness of 60 or 80 feet. 


KENT ISLAND, the largest island in Chesapeake bay, 15 m. long, belongs to Queen 
Anne co., Md.; pop. 2500. Its soil is fertile. The first settlement of the state was 
made upon it, 1631, by William Cleiborne and others. It has 4 churches, and is the 
seat of a profitable oyster fishery. 


KENTON, a co. of Kentucky, lying upon the Ohio river, directly s. of Cincinnati; 
152 sq.m.; pop. 90, 54,161. Its surface is hilly, its soil fertile. ‘Tobacco, corn, and. 
live-stock are its chief productions. It has also considerable manufacturing interests. 
Branches of the Louisville and Nashville railroad pass through the county. Capital, 
Independence. 


KENTON, city and co. seat of Hardin co., O.; on the Scioto river and the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis and the Toledo and Ohio Central railroads; 74 miles 
s.w. of Sandusky. It contains St. Anthony’s institute, union school, business college, 
public library, electric light plant, waterworks, and national and savings banks, and 
has manufacturing, agricultural, and lumbering interests. Pop. ’90, 5557. 


KENTON, Srvon, 1755-1836; b. Va.; one of the first settlers of the state of Ken- 
tucky. He fled from Virginia on account of a dispute with a rival in love, whom 
he supposed himself to have killed, and became an associate of Daniel Boone. He 
was a daring scout and Indian fighter, and for twelve years was engaged in almost con- 
stant Indian warfare. He also served through the war of 1812. Despite his great 
services his lands, to which he had never perfected his title, were taken from him; 
but they were subsequently restored and he was pensioned. 


KENT’S CAVERN, or Kent’s Hote, a celebrated bone-cave, situated in a small, wooded, 
limestone hill, at the junction of two valleys, about a mile eastward from Torquay, 
England, and half a mile from the northern shore of Torbay. It consists of two parallel 
series of chambers and galleries, having an approximately north and south direction. 
The aggregate length of the eastern series is upwards of 250 ft., and the western is 
prohably longer. It has two narrow external openings or entrances, in the face of one 
and the same low natural cliff, on the eastern side of the hill, and both opening into the 
eastern suite of apartments. They are nearly on the same level, about 50 ft. apart, 70 
ft. above the bottom of the valley immediately beneath, and from 180 to 190 ft. above 
the level of mean tide, 


KENTUCKY, an e. central state of the Mississippi valley, and the 2d in order of 
admission ; between lat. 36° 30’ and 39° 6’ n.; long. 82° 3’ and 89° 26’ w.; separated on 
the w. from Missouri by the Mississippi ; on the n.w. from Illinois and Indiana by the 
Ohio ; bounded on the n. by Indiana and Ohio, the Ohio river still intervening ; on the 
e. by West Virginia ; on the s.e. by Virginia, and on the s. by Tennessee ; extreme length 
from e. to w., about 500 m.; extreme breadth, 180 m.; land area, 40,000 sq. m.; gross 
area, 40,400 sq. m. or 25,856,000 acres; area by state survey, 41,263 sq. m. 

History.—K. was formerly a portion of the western territory of Virginia, and as such 
was included in Augusta co., but was long the common hunting ground of several 
aboriginal tribes. The name K. has been said to mean ‘‘the dark and bloody ground,”’ 
in allusion to the contests between these tribes or to their struggles with the invading 
whites. The first white explorer was John Finley, who in 1767 went there with a few 
companions from North Carolina. Two years later, Daniel Boone, Finley, and four or 
five others visited the region, and in 1770 James Knox, with a number of others from 
Virginia, made extensive surveys for the purpose of locating land-bounty warrants. In 
1774 a settlement was made at Harrodsburg by James Harrod and others. In 1775 
Daniel Boone built a fort at Boonesboro. The Indians met these white settlers with 
a stern and bloody resistance. Daniel Boone in 1775 made a treaty with the Cherokees, 
who agreed to sell the region to Richard Henderson and his party. Virginia rightfully 
claimed the territory as her own, and refused to treat the sale as valid, but finally con- 
sented to give the purchaser a title to 200,000 acres at the mouth of Green river. A step 
toward independence was taken in 1775, May 23, by the organization at Boonesboro of 
the ‘‘ assembly of Transylvania,’’ an act pronounced null and void by the Virginia legis- 
lature. In 1776 K. was organized as a Virginia co., and that state held jurisdiction 
through the revolutionary war and for several years afterwards. In 1782, a desperate 
battle witn the Indians took place near Blue Lick Springs, resulting in the defeat of the 
whites. The inhabitants, in 1784 and in 1785, sought to effect a peaceable separation 
from Virginia, and the latter in 1786 assented to the proposed arrangement, which, how- 
ever, was not at that time consummated, nor did conventions in 1786 and 1787 secure the 
desired freedom. The citizens were very much prejudiced against the national govern- 
ment on account of a report which gained wide currency that Mr. Jay, while minister to 
Spain, had ceded to that country the navigation of the Mississippi. Spain, under these 
circumstances, entered upon an intrigue to induce K. to set up a government independent 
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of the U. S., promising special commercial advantages in such a case. The excitement 
continued for some time, but in 1790 K. was organized as a territory of the U. 8., and in 
1792, June 1, admitted to the union as a state. The white population then numbered 
75,000. Indian wars continued to distract the frontiers, and there was great dissatisfac- 
tion with the national government for its neglect to afford protection to the inhabitants. 
There were other grievances, such as a burdensome whisky-tax and the course of the 
government in relation to the French republic, with which the Kentuckians felt a very 
strong sympathy. The scheme for independence was partially revived, but the storm 
soon blew over. The navigation of the Mississippi, however, was a subject of much 
uneasiness until the retrocession of Louisiana ta France and the subsequent purchase of 
the territory by the U. 8. put an end to all the pending troubles. 

The state gained distinction by her part in the war of 1812 and in the Mexican war. 
The outbreak of the civil war found a large majority of the people of K. opposed to 
secession. The legislature in Feb., 1861, refused to call a convention to consider the 
question, and laterGov. Magoflin endeavored to keep the state in a neutral position and ex- 
clude both the union and the confederate forces from its territory. But the geographical 
position of the state—to say nothing of other circumstances—rendered this scheme imprac- 
ticable. The U.S. claimed the allegiance of the state, and sent its armies there as it 
found occasion, and 91,900 troops, 11,000 of whom were colored, were recruited to aid 
the union side. The confederates made a desperate effort to set up a state government 
in the interest of the confederacy, but with small success. Several battles were fought 
in K., notably Mill Spring, Perryville, and Richmond, with the final result of driving the 
confederate forces out of the state. The majority of the people, though disapproving of 
the armed rebellion, were yet in strong sympathy with the south in the political matters 
at issue, and made all the opposition in their power to the emancipation policy of Mr. 
Lincoln. Fully 40,000 entered the confederate army, and when the struggle was over 
the state made a stout opposition to the reconstructive measures of the government. In 
1865, Oct. 18, the civil authority was restored. 

TorpogRaPHy.—The w. portion of the state is slightly undulatory, with broad level 
plains here and there. Thes.e. partis broken by the Cumberland mountains and their 
spurs, none of whose summits attain an altitude of more than 3000 ft. The hills and 
valleys here are well wooded. W. and n. of this region lies a gently undulating upland, 
intersected by rivers flowing through narrow and deep valleys. The soil, in spite of the 
scarcity of spring water, is of the very finest quality, being in part what is known as the 
*‘blue grass region,’’ extending from the Ohio river southward to the Cumberland, 
through the central portion of the state. In the western part of the state are the 
“**parrens,’’ so-called, which were once thought to be of small value, but which are now 
more highly appreciated, though not equal to the “‘ blue grass region”’ in point of fertility. 
K. is well watered. The Mississippi flows along its western border for 80 m., while 
along the n. and n.w. border the Ohio has a course of nearly 600 m., and is navigable the 
whole distance. Only a few small streams empty into the Mississippi from K. Those 
which flow into the Ohio are the Big Sandy, which has its sources in West Virginia ; the 
Licking, which has its mouth at Covington, opposite Cincinnati; the Kentucky, which 
has its sources in the Cumberland mountains, and has a course of 250 m. within the 
state ; Green River, 300 m. in length, and navigable for steamboats 200 m.; the Cumber- 
land, which rises in the valley between the Laurel and Cumberland Mountains, flows 
tortuously through 7 or 8 cos., passes into Tennessee, then returns, flows tortuously in a 
nD.W. course, and empties into the Ohio about 10 m. above the mouth of the Tennessee, 
and is navigable for 200 m. to Nashville, Tenn.; and the Tennessee, which has a course 
of 70 m. within the state. 

GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—The southern end of the coal measures of Indiana and 
Mlinois extends across the’ Ohio into Breckenridge co., and continues almost to the mouth 
of that stream, along the whole w. and n.w. boundary of the state. The coal measures, 
which occupy the whole eastern part of the state, are a part of the great Appalachian 
coal-field which overspreads western Virginia and Pennsylvania. Limestones and shales 
of wide extent and great thickness are found, abounding in marine animals and plants. 
Hydraulic limestone is found near the falls at Louisville, and is extensively used in the 
manufacture of cements. The limestone region abounds in caves, some of which are 
very remarkable. The Mammoth Cave in Edmonson co., near Green River, is one of the 
wonders of the world. It has been explored fora distance of more thani10m. Low 
swamps, called ‘“‘licks,’’ frequented by deer and elk, occur in the limestone region. 
They were once the resort of the buffalo, and at a very early age, of several species of 
animals now extinct. One of the most famous of these places is the Big Bone lick not 
far s. of Cincinnati, where remains of the mastodon, mammoth, musk-ox, elk, etc., are 
found in great numbers. Lead ores are found in some places and near Cumberland falls 
small deposits of silver. Salt springs are of frequent occurrence among the sandstone 
rocks, and sulphur, chalybeate, and saline springs abound. In Clay and Meade cos. salt 
in large quantities is obtained by boring. Iron ores are found in the n.e. corner of the 
state, where numerous furnaces are in operation ; also in the slate and limestone regions, 
and in the s.w. cos. bordering on the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers, Other products 
are saltpeter, gypsum, natural gas, asphaltum, and petroleum. 

ZOOLOGY AND BorANy.—Of the larger wild animals, the deer is still abundant, but the 
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wolf and bear are seldom seen. The badger, raccoon, ground-hog, rabbit, opossum, 
etc., are common, as are the wild turkey, grouse, partridge, etc. The most interesting 
fish is the species found in the Mammouth Cave and erroneously called eyeless. In the 
forests, which are still extensive, or in the river valleys, are found, according to latitude, 
the ash, elm, white pine, yellow pine, tulip, hickory, sweet gum, black walnut, sugar 
maple, water maple, black, white, red, post and black jack oaks, honey locust, buckeye, 
cottonwood, pecan, coffee tree, cypress, catalpa, kalmia and rhododendron. ‘The prin- 
cipal fruit trees are the apple and peach. 


CLIMATE AND AGRICULTURE.—The climate is somewhat variable, but on the whole 
very pleasant. The mean annual temperature is about 55°. In winter the mercury oc- 
casionally falls to zero, and even below, while in summer it rises to 94° or 100°. Winter 
usually continues from the end of Nov. to the beginning of Apr., but the snows are 
light and seldom remain long upon the ground. The yearly mean temperature at Dan- 
ville is 57.07° ; at Paris, 52.45°; the average annual rainfall at Springdale is 48.58 ins. ; 
for the state, 47ins. As an agricultural state K. holds a high rank, and it is said that 
there are not over 200 sq.m. of irreclaimable land. The rare fertility of soil inthe beau- 
tiful Blue Grass region, which covers fully 10,000 sq.m., is due to the constant decay of a 
rich substratum of lower silurian limestone. Many fields have been cultivated for a century 
ormore. The most important production is tobacco, in which the state has long held 
first place. Other crops in their order are corn, oats, wheat, potatoes, hay, and rye, 
the state ranking seventh in corn, and fifteenth in oats. The census of 1890 showed 
179,264 farms in the state, comprising 21,412,229 acres, of which 11,818,882 were 
improved. The value of land, fences, and buildings was $346,339,360, and of farm im- 
plements and machinery, $10,906,506. Kentucky is famous the world over as a stock- 
raising state, producing more especially thoroughbred horses and shorthorn cattle that 
are absolutely unsurpassed in beauty and quality. In 1890 the horses numbered 401,356; 
milch cows, 364,516; oxen and other cattle, 701,575; swine, 2,036,746; and sheep, 937,124. 
Official reports indicate a falling off in the agricultural and live-stock industries, and a 
large increase in manufacturing. 

MANUFACTURES.—In 1890 there were 7745 manufacturing establishments, with an 
ageregate capital of $79,811,980, which employed 65,579 persons (to whom $27,761,746 
was paidin wages), paid $61,588,583 for materials, and had an output valued at $126,719,857. 
The principal industries, in the order of value of output, were distilling liquors, flour 
and grist milling, lumber working from logs or bolts, manufacturing chewing and 
smoking tobacco, and snuff, foundery and machine shop work, slaughtering and meat- 
packing, stemming tobacco, tanning leather, malt liquors, woolen goods, iron and steel, 
furniture, agricultural implements, cigars and cigarettes, brick and tile, and cotton 
goods. 

CoMMERCE.—Of direct foreign commerce K. has very little. Louisville is the prin- 
cipal port of delivery. The principal exports are hemp, flax, tobacco, horses, mules, 
hogs, cattle, bagging, and rope. The quantity of shipping is small. Several of the 
large rivers, chiefly the Kentucky and Green, have been made navigable by dams, locks, 
ete. The locks and dams on the Kentucky were transferred, 1880, to the general gov- 
ernment. The canal around the falls of the Ohio at Louisville enables large boats to 
pass at most seasons of the year. 

RAILROADS.—The principal lines extending through the state are the Chesapeake, 
Ohio and Southwestern; Louisville and Nashville; Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas 
Pacific; Illinois Central; Southern; Yazoo and Mississippi Valley; Louisville, Evans- 
ville and St. Louis; and Louisville, Henderson and St. Louis. The total mileage in 
operation exceeds 4,600; the operating companies have a combined capital of over 
$117,000,000, a funded debt of over $154,000,000, and a total investment of over 
$280,000,000. The cost of the roads and their equipment exceeded $243,000,000. 

BANKS.—In 1896 there were 77 national banks in operation, with capital $13,084,400, 
deposits $18,565,222, and reserve $5,631,672; and 188 state banks, with capital 
$22,437,936, deposits $25,557,816, and resources $51,648,744. The exchanges at the 
clearing-house at Louisville during the year aggregated over $210,000,000. 

CHURCHES, EDUCATION, ETC.—The leading denominations numerically are the 
Baptist, Methodist Episcopal, Christian (Disciples), Cumberland Presbyterian, and 
Roman Catholic. 

Widows with children to be taught are allowed to vote for trustees. Three colored 
trustees are annually appointed for each colored district, but the colored schools are too 
often under incompetent teachers. The school buildings of Louisville are alone worth 
almost as much as those of the rural districts. The principal collegiate institutions are 
Kentucky Univ. at Lexington, embracing the Agricultural and Mechanical coll. estab- 
lished by the congressional land grant; the Kentucky Military institute at Farmdale; 
Bethel coll. (Bap.), Russellville; Berea coll. (non-sect.), Berea; Center coll. (Presb.), 
Danville; Georgetown coll. (Bap.), Georgetown; Ogden coll. (non-sect.), Bowling Green; 
Eminence coll. (Christian), Eminence; Central univ. (Pres. S.), Richmond; South 
Kentucky coll. (Christ.), Hopkinsville; Liberty coll. (Bap.). Glasgow; Christian coll. 
(Christ.), Columbia; Kentucky Wesleyan coll. (M. E. S.), Winchester; Girrard coll., 
Lancaster; and St. Mary’s coll. (R. C.) at St. Mary’s Station. There are a number 
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of institutions for the education of women, each under the direction of some Christian 
denomination. Instruction in theology and medicine is afforded in several institu- 
tions. Many of the higher institutions are co-educational, and there are colleges 
exclusively for women at Bowling Green, Danville, Glendale, Hopkinsville, Lexing- 
ton, Millersburg, Nicholasville, Owensboro, Pewee Valley, Russellville, Stanford and 
Winchester. There are public normal schools at Frankfort (colored) and Louis- 
ville, and about 15 private ones elsewhere. The public school population exceeds 
645,000, of whom over 467,000 are enrolled in public schools and 26,000 in private 
schools. There are over 8,000 public school houses, about 10,000 teachers, and public 
school property valued at $6,000,000. The annual cost of maintaining the public schools 
is about $3,500,000. In 1896 there were 47 libraries of 1000 volumes and upward each, 
with 318,661 volumes and 27,739 pamphlets, and 800 periodicals of all kinds. 

GOVERNMENT, ETC.—Frankfort is the capital of the state. The gov. is chosen by the 
people for 4 years, and receives a salary of $5000. He is ineligible for 2 consecutive 
terms. The lieut.-goy. is elected for 4 years, and presides in the senate for $10.00 — 
per day. The legislature, consisting of a senate of 88 members and a house of represen- 
tatives of 100, meets biennially in the odd years. Members are paid $5.00 per day and 
mileage. The court of appeals, which has only an appellate jurisdiction, consists of a 
chief-justice and 3 judges, each of whom receives an annual salary of $4000 and 
serves 6 years. The circuit and county judges are elected by the people. The general 
election occurs on the Tues. after the first Mon. in Nov. Suffrage is restricted to citizens 
who have resided 2 years in the state (or one year in the co. previous to the election) and 
60 days in the precinct. The legal rate of interest is 6 per cent.; 6 per cent. is allowed 
by contract, and the penalty for usury is forfeiture of excess over 10 per cent. 

The state institutions are the asylum for the blind, Louisville, the institution for deaf 
mutes, Danville, the asylums for the insane at Anchorage, Lexington and Hopkinsville, 
at Frankfort a penitentiary and an institution for the feeble-minded, and at Eddyville 
a branch of the state penitentiary. 

The electoral votes of K. for pres. and vice-pres. of the U. S. have been cast as fol- 
lows: 1792, 4 for Washington and Jefferson; 1796, 4 for Jefferson and Burr; 1800, 4 for 
Jefferson and Burr; 1804, 8 for Jefferson and Clinton; 1808, 7 for Madison and Clinton; 
1812, 12 for Madison and Gerry; 1816, 12 for Monroe and Tompkins; 1820, 12 for 
Monroe and Tompkins; 1824, 14 for Jackson, and 7 each for Calhoun and N. Sanford; 
1828, 14 for Jackson and Calhoun; 1832, 15 for Clay and Sargeant; 1886, 15 for Harri- 
son and Granger; 1840, 14 for Harrison and Tyler; 1844, 12 for Clay and Freling- 
huysen; 1848, 12 for Taylor and Fillmore; 1852, 12 for Scott and Graham; 1856, 12 for 
Buchanan and Breckinridge; 1860, 12 for Bell and Everett; 1864, 11 for McClellan and 
Pendleton; 1868, 11 for Seymour and Blair; 1872, 8 for Hendricks and 4 for B. Gratz 
Brown for pres., and 8 for B. Gratz Brown, 3 for T. E. Bramlette, and 1 for W. B. 
Macken for vice-pres.; 1876, Tilden and Hendricks, 12; 1880, Hancock and English, 12; 
1884, Cleveland and Hendricks, 13; 1888, Cleveland and Thurman, 13; 1892, Cleveland 
and Stevenson, 13; 1896, McKinley and Hobart, 12, and Bryan and Sewall, 1. 

In 1896 the equalized property valuations aggregated $570,926,762; the total bonded 
debt (the greater part held by the school fund) was $2,992,990, and the net floating 
debt, $1,239,684. 

PoPULATION.—1790, 73,077—11,830 slave, 114 free col’d; 1820, 564,317—126,782 slave, 
2941 free col’d; 1840, 779,820—182,258 slave, 7317 free col’d; 1860, 1,155,684—225,483 
slave, 10,684 free col’d; 1880, 1,877,179—271,451 col’d; foreign born, 59,517; male, 
832,590; female, 816,100; families, 302,631; dwellings, 286,600; persons to sq. m., 41.2; 
engaged in agriculture, 520,571; in mining and mechanical industries, 61,481. The rank 
of K. among the states was 8 in population, 12 in value of agricultural products, and 17 
in value of manufactures. Pop. in 1890, 1,858,635. There are 119 cos.; for pop. 1890, 
see census tables, vol. XV. The largest cities, 1890, were Louisville, 161,129; Coving- 
ton, 37,371; Lexington, 21,567; and Newport, 24,918. See histories by Allen (Louis- 
ville, 1872), Collins (Covington, 1874), and Shaler (Boston, 1884). 


KENTUCKY, a river which rises in the Cumberland mts., on the s.e. frontier of the 
state of K., its chief feeders being the north, middle, and south forks. After a winding 
n.w. course of 260 m., during which it receives no large tributaries, it enters the Ohio 
about 45 m. s.w. of Cincinnati. It is navigable by steamboats to Frankfort, 62 m. from 
its mouth; by means of locks and dams 40 m. above the city, and flatboats ascend 100 
m. farther. The scenery along its course is very beautiful, and near Frankfort it flows 
through a deep chasm between perpendicular limestone rocks. Coal, iron ore, and marble 
abound along its banks. 


KENTUCKY UNIVERSITY, at Lexington, Fayette co., Ky., organized at Georgetown, 
Ky., as Bacon College in 1836; removed to Harrodsburg, Ky., in 1839; reorganized as 
Kentucky University under a new charter granted in 1858. It was removed to Lexing- 
ton, Ky., in 1865, and Transylvania University (chartered in 1798) was merged in it. 
The institution embraces the College of Liberal Arts, with an academy attached, the 
College of the Bible, and the Commercial College... Each college has its own faculty and 
presiding officer, the president of the university being, ex-officio, the presiding officer 
of the College of Liberal Arts. In 1897 the libraries contained nearly 15,000 volumes; 
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the museum and cabinet of natural history about 10,000 specimens. The buildings of 
the University, six in number, occupy a campus of about 13 acres in the heart of the 
city. An additional tract of about 3 acres has been set off as a park. The endowment 
is $270,000; the ground and buildings are estimated at $250,000. In 1895 it had 25 in- 
structors and 888 students. The president (1897) was Chas. Louis Loos, LL.D. It is 
under the control of the Disciples of Christ. 


KENYON, Jonn, 1784-1856; b. in Jamaica, W. I.; d. in the Isle of Wight. He 
published Rhymed Plea for Tolerance (1833) and Poems (1838). He was best known as the 
patron and friend of literary men, among whom at his death he distributed a large part 
of his fortune. 


KENYON COLLEGE, at Gambier, Knox co., Ohio, was founded in 1825 by the efforts 
of Bishop Philander Chase, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, who collected, in Eng- 
land, a large portion of the funds for its endowment. The college is named for Lord 
Kenyon and the village for Lord Gambier, two of the largest English contributors. Its 
endowment in 1897 amounted to $250,000, and its annual income to $22,000. It had 14 
buildings for various uses; a library of 80,000 volumes; good physical and chemical 
iaboratories; an observatory and museum. The number of professors and instructors 
in 1897 was 19; students, 162, including those in the preparatory department. ‘There is 
a theological department, Bexley hall. President, 1897, the Rev. William Foster 
Peirce, L.H.D. 


KE’OKUK, a co. in the s.e. part of Iowa, intersected by the Skunk river, the n. and s. 
forks of which unite within its limits; and the s. fo k of the English river drains a part 
of the county; 576 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 23,862. The surface is undulating, the soil fertile. 
Wheat, corn, oats, hay, cattle, and pork are the chief products. Bituminous coal is 
found in some places. The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul railroads pass through the county. Co. seat, Sigourney. 


KEOKUK, a city in Lee co., Ia.; at the junction of the Mississippi and Des Moines 
rivers, and on Des Moines Rapids canal and the Burlington route, Chicago, Rock Island, 
and Pacific, Keokuk and Western, Toledo, Peoria and Western, and the Wabash rail- 
roads; 46 miles s. of Burlington. The city, locally known as the ‘‘ Gate City,’’ extends 
from the river to the summit of a bluff, and has wide streets, gas and electric light plants, 
Holly system of waterworks, electric street railroads, and over 20 churches. The note- 
worthy institutions are the Keokuk medical college, the college of physicians and 
surgeons, high school, St. Vincent’s academy, Keokuk bar association, public, and 
I. O. O. F. libraries, business college, St. Joseph’s and Mercy hospitals, the Home for 
the friendless, and the U.S. government building. Among the points of special in- 
terest are the locks and canal built by the federal government around the rapids, and the 
burial place of the noted Indian chief after whom the city was named. ‘There are sey- 
eral public parks, national and state banks, and daily, weekly, and monthly periodicals. 
The city has a large trade by rail and water. Industrial interests include flour and 
lumber mills, foundries and machine shops, canning and pork-packing plants, shoe, 
starch, pickle, and garment factories, iron works, and sash, door, and blind factory. 
The canal around the rapids, about 9 miles long and 800 ft. wide, with three locks, which 
cost about $8,000,000 and was opened in 1877, affords exceptional power for manufac- 
turing. Pop. ’90, 14,101. 


KEPI, (Fr.) The French name of the shako or foraging cap of a French infantry 
soldier. It consists of a red cap of the shape usually worn by a common soldier, and is 
finished at the front with a patent-leather visor. 


KEPLER, or KEPPLER, JoHANN, one of the greatest astronomers of all ages, was b. 
at Magstatt, a small village in Wiirtemberg, 10 m. from Stuttgart, Dec. 27, 1571. While 
a mere child he was left to his own resources, and his early education in consequence 
would have been entirely neglected had he not been admitted into the convent of 
Maulbronn. Kepler afterwards studied at the university of Tiibingen, and devoted 
nearly the whole of his time to mathematics and astronomy. In 1593 he was appointed 
professor of mathematics at Griitz. At this time Kepler’s views of astronomy, as seen 
in his Prodromus, were somewhat mystical; he supposed the sun, stars, and planets 
were typical of the Trinity, and that God distributed the planets in space in accordance 
with the regular polyhedrons, etc. Yet this searching after harmony led him to the 
discovery of the three remarkable truths called HKeple’s laws. Kepler, about 1596, 
commenced a correspondence with Tycho Brahé, and in 1599 went to Prague to aid him 
in his researches. Tycho obtained for him a government appointment; but the salary 
was not paid, and Kepler lived for eleven years there in great poverty. He then 
obtained a mathematical appointment at Linz, and, fifteen years afterwards, was 
removed to the university of Rostock; but poverty from the same cause still pursued 
him, and he died shortly after at Ratisbon, Nov. 15, 1630. Kepler’s connection with 
Tycho Brahé had a salutary effect upon his fiery enthusiasm, but, happily for science, 
the timid councils of the old astronomer were only partially followed. Kepler estab- 
lished the law of the diminution of light in proportion to the inverse square of the 
distance, and was acquainted with the fact ‘‘ that the attractive force of the sun decreases 
as his light;” it is strange that this latter fact did not lead him to anticipate the discovery 
of Newton. In 1609 he published his Astronomia nova, a commentary on the motions 
of Mars, in which, taking for his base of operations the observations of Tycho, he 
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determined the eccentricity and aphelion of this planet, on the supposition of a circular 
orbit, and found the results quite irreconcilable with observation. This led him to his 
first law, that the planets move in ellipses with the sun in one of the foet. The second law, 
that the radius-vector (q.v.) sweeps over equal areas in equal times, he at first asserted dog- 
matically, and was for a long time puzzled to find some proof of it (the infinitesimal 
calculus not having at that time been invented); but at last he hit upon the expedient of 
dividing the ellipse into an immense number of small triangles, whose areas could be 
easily found. His third law (the first discovered) was an attempt to harmonize in some 
way the period and mean distance of the planets, and after twenty-two years of vigorous 
application, he discovered that the square of the periodic time ¢s proportional to the cube of 
the mean distance. ‘These discoveries, great as they undoubtedly are, are rendered still 
more so when we take into account the little real knowledge of the heavenly bodies 
existing at that time, and the scanty means in the hands of astronomers for making dis- 
coveries. Kepler also affirmed the essential inertia of matter, the first of Galileo’s laws 
of motion; the dependence of the curvature of the path of planets on the attraction of © 
the sun (Kepler unfortunately thought it was magnetic attraction) and the proportionality 
of the mutual attraction of bodies to their respective masses; he demonstrated the four 
new planets of Galileo to be satellites of Jupiter; gave a complete theory of solar eclipses; 
and calculated the exact epoch of the transits of Mercury and of Venus across the sun’s 
disk. He also made numerous discoveries in optics, general physics, and geometry. A 
_ collected edition of Kepler’s works was published by Frisch (1858-71).—See Brewster’s 
Lives of Galileo, Tycho de Brahé, and Kepler (1841); and Reitlinger, Neumann, and 
Gruner, Johannes Kepler (1868). 


KEPPEL, AvuGustTus, Viscount, 1725-86; son of William, second earl of Albemarle. 
Entering the navy in 1740 he accompanied Anson in his voyage round the world. For 
several years he made successful expeditions. In 1761, with a small squadron, he cap- 
tured Belle isle, was created the following year rear-admiral of the blue, and in 1778 
admiral of the red. In an engagement with the French off Ushant, July, 1778, he was 
censured for neglect of duty by sir Hugh Palliser, tried by court-martial, but honorably 
acquitted. In 1782 he was raised to the peerage as viscount Keppel, baron Elden. 
Twice he was first lord of the admiralty. 


KEPPEL, Sir Henry, b 1809; younger son of the earl of Albemarle and brother of 
George Thomas; rose from lieut. in the British navy in 1829 to the rank of admiral 
in 1869. He was early stationed in India, the Mediterranean, and at the cape of Good 
Hope; on the coast of China he had command of the Dido, 1841-45; at Sebastopol, in the 
Crimean war, had command of the naval forces; in 1857-58 commanded the naval forces 
against China, destroying a Chinese war-fleet, for which he was made kK.c.B. ; in 1867-69 
was vice-admiral and commander-in-chief in China and Japan; in 1877, admiral of the 
fleet. 

KEPPLER, JosEPH, 1838-94; b. Vienna; caricaturist. He studied art in Italy; 
became an opera singer in Vienna; came to the United States in 1868; started the 
German Puck in St. Louis; removed to New York in 1872; was cartoonist for Frank 
Leslie till 1877; and afterward conducted Puck in English and German till his death. 


KERAMIC. See CERAMIC. 


KERATINE, or ELASTINE, one of the nitrogenous non-crystalline bodies which are 
allied to the proteids. See PRoreINE and PRoTEINE Bopies. The other members of 
this group, as now Known, are mucine, chondrine, glutine, elastine, and nucleine. Kera- 
tine, though somewhat resembling the proteids in composition, differs from them widely 
in other properties. Hair, epidermis, nails, feathers, and horn are composed principally 
of keratine. Heated with water in a digester at 302° F., keratine is partially dissolved, 
with evolution of sulphureted hydrogen. Prolonged boiling with alkalies and acids 
will dissolve keratine. The alkaline solutions when treated with acids evolve sulphu- 
reted hydrogen, the sulphur constituent being loosely united to the other elements. 
The exact chemical composition of keratine has not been determined, but lies some- 
where between the following numbers: Oxygen, 20.7 to 25; hydrogen, 6.4 to 7; nitrogen, 
16.2 to 17.7; carbon, from 50.3 to 52.5; sulphur, .7 to 5 per cent. According to Lear, the 
composition of human hair, exclusive of ash, is as follows: Carbon, 50.42; hydrogen, 
6.34; nitrogen, 17.33; oxygen, 20.91; sulphur, 5. 

KERATRY, AuaustE Hiarton DE, 1769-1859; b. Rennes, France; was a member 
of the chamber of deputies in 1818 and 1827, and by his liberal measures after the 
restoration of the Bourbons did much to promote the revolution of 1830, resulting in the 
downfall of Charles IX. and accession of Louis Philippe. He was made a peer of 
France in 1837 by Louis Philippe. In 1848 he was again a member of the legislature. 
After the coup d’état of Napoleon, to whom he was strongly opposed, he withdrew from 
public life. His principal published works are Inductions Morales et Philosophiques, and 
several poems and romances, 

KERATRY, Emrie pe, Comte, b. Paris, 1832, of a noble family in Bretagne; son 
of Auguste Hilarion, who was a moderate participant in every revolution in France 
from 1789 to 1851. Emile entered the army, served in Africa, the Crimea, and Mexico. 
In 1865, returning to Paris, he became one of the editors of the Reowe Contemporaine, in 
which his articles on the French occupation and campaigns of Mexico threw such light 
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upon them as to produce a lively sensation in France. Afterwards editor of the Revue 
Moderne, he renewed attention to the same subject. The articles brought out disdainful 
allusions to their author by Rouher from the tribune; to which Kératry replied by a 
published letter, announcing that if the government failed to investigate the Mexican 
misdoings he would make public complete revelations of them. In 1869, against the 
opposition of the government and the clergy, he was elected deputy to the corps législatif. 
There he became an active member of the opposition, which denounced the prorogation 
of the legislature by Napoleon III. During the session of 1870 Kératry was active in 
pressing measures for the reorganization of the army, the suppression of the garde 
mobile, the creation of a militia, and the imposition of the condition of suffrage that each 
elector should know how to read and write. He demanded the restitution to the 
national archives of papers which Napoleon had caused to be abstracted; and became 
an advocate of the restoration of rights and citizenship to the Orleans princes. On the 
opening of diplomatic difficulties with Prussia in July, 1870, Kératry was hot for war. 
When, Sept. 4, 1870, the empire crumbled under defeat and the public contempt, 
Kératry was made prefect of police by the new committee of defense. He ordered the 
removal of all Germans from Paris and its environs, sent the Orleans prince back to 
England, and made quick changes in the police department of Paris to deprive its 
organization of a political or partisan character. He soon resigned this position to take 
a diplomatic mission to Spain; leaving Paris in a balloon. The mission was futile. 
On his return Gambetta made him commander-in chief of the forces organizing in the 
five departments of Bretagne; but, disagreeing with Gambetta, he resigned Novy. 27. 
In Mar., 1871, Thiers appointed him prefect of the department of the Haute-Garonne, 
where he took prompt and harsh measures to signalize his detestation of ultra-democratic 
opinions. In Novy., made prefect of the Bouches-du-Rhone, he exhibited such lack 
of tact, and hostility to the republican party, that his resignation was willingly accepted 
in Aug., 1872; and he was made an officer of the legion of honor. He then became 
one of the editors of the journal, Le Sotr. He is the author of several comedies and 
graver works, as follows: A bon chat bon rat; Toile de Penélope; La Guerre des Blasons; 
Vie de Club; Contre-Guertila; the Créauce Jecker; I’ Hlevation et la Chute de Maximilien; 
and Le Quatre Septembre: the last is a curious exposition of the police system under 
the empire. He has also published Murad V. Prince, Sultan, Prisonnier @ état. 


KERBELA, or MESHED-HOSSEIN, a large city of Asiatic Turkey, 60 m. s.s.w. of Bag- 
dad; pop. over 50,000, and is the second town of Mesopotamia. Around the old town 
now extend four broad well-lighted streets. Kerbela’s ancient name was Vologesia. It 
is a great resort for Mohammedan pilgrims, as the spot where Hossein, the son of Ali 
by Fatima, the daughter of the prophet, having been slain in the vicinity, was buried. 
An ancient canal connects the town with the Euphrates. Many Persians reside here. 


KERFOOT, JoHN BARRETT, D.D., LL.D., born in Dublin, Ireland, 1816; educated at 
the Flushing institute and St. Paul’s college, N. Y., graduating in 1834. He was 
ordained deacon in 1837, priest in 1840, and bishop of Pittsburg in 1866. He received 
the degree of D.p. from Columbia college in 1850 and also in 1865 from Trinity college, 
Hartford, and the degree of LL.D. from the university of Cambridge, England, in 1867. 
From 1842 to 1864 he was president of St. James’s college, Md.; and of Trinity college, 
Hartford, Conn., 1864-66. Hed. 1881. 


KER’GUELEN’S LAND, or ISLAND OF DESOLATION, is situated in the Southern or 
Antarctic ocean, the latitude and longitude of its southern extremity, cape George, being 
49° 46’ s., and 70° 12’e. It is about 110 m. long and about 50 m. broad. It consists 
chiefly of moss-covered rocks of primary formation, forming a perfect land of desolation. 
The island was discovered in 1772 by the French navigator, Ives Joseph de Kerguelen 
Tremarec, and annexed by France in 1893. 


KERGUELEN’S LAND CABBAGE, Pringlea antiscorbutica, the only known species of 
a very curious genus of plants of the natural order cruciferw, found only in Kerguelen’s 
land. It has a long, stout, perennial root-stock; a bol/ed head of leaves very similar to 
those of the common garden cabbage. Captain Cook first discovered this plant, and 
directed attention to it. It is exceedingly abundant in all parts of Kerguelen’s land, 
which produces only seventeen other flowering plants. The root-stocks have the flavor 
of horse-radish. The dense white heart of the cluster of leaves tastes like mustard and 
cress, but is coarser. The whole foliage abounds ina very pungent pale-yellow essential 
oil, which is confined in vessels that run parallel to the veins of the leaf. The Kergue- 
len’s land cabbage is used by voyagers, boiled either by itself, or with beef, pork, etc., 
and its antiscorbutic qualities make it very important to them. 


KERKI, a t. of Bokhara, Central Asia, about 115 m. s.e. of Bokhara city, on the left 
bank of the Jihoon or Oxus. Kerki is a place of considerable importance, being a 
frontier fortress, and the key to Bokhara on the side of Herat. The town, which is 
spread around the fortress, consists of 150 houses, several mosques, a small bazar, and 
a caravansary; it is also defended by a good wall and deep ditch. The inhabitants are 
Uzbegs and Turkomans, employed a little in trade, but more in agriculture. 


KERLERIC, Louis BILLOUART DE, 1704-70; b. at Quimper, France; entered the 
marine corps in his boyhood, and distinguished himself in many campaigns, especially 
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on board the Neptune in 1746 and 1747. In 1752 he was made governor of Louisiana, and 
remained in that position 10 years. On his return to France in 1764 he was accused of 
peculation and cruelty, and committed to the Bastille. In 1769 he was sentenced to ban- 
ishment, but while he was preparing to submit new exculpatory evidence to the tribu- 
nal, he died. He is believed to have written memoirs of Louisiana; but if so they have 
been lost. 


KERMAN’ (ancient Caramania), one of the eastern provinces of Persia, lying s. from 
Khorassan, and approximately 28° and 31° n., and 55° and 59° e. The n. and n.e. are 
occupied by a frightful salt waste called the desert of Kerman, which forms a part of the 
great central desert of Lut. On this extensive tract not a blade of grass is to be seen. 
The southern portion, although mountainous, is equally arid and barren with the n., 
except the small tract of Nirmanshir, towards the e., which is fertile and well watered. 
Silk and wool weaving and the making of fine shawls are the chief occupations. Coal, 
iron, copper, and lead exist, but are little worked. Cattle, sheep, goats, and camels are 
reared, and the hair of the last two has long been celebrated for its length and fineness. 
The inhabitants are chiefly Persians proper; the climate is hot, dry, and unhealthy. 

KERMAN, the chief town, is situated near the middle of the province, in the central 
mountain range, and contains a population estimated at 40,000. The manufactures are 
chiefly shawls, carpets, and silk. The trade, though still considerable, is very small 
compared with what it was during the last century, when Kerman was the great empo- 
rium for the trade by the Persian gulf and the Indian ocean. In 1794 it was taken and 
pillaged by Aga Mohammed, and 30,000 of the inhabitants made slaves. But the chief 
cause of the decline of its trade was the fall of Gombroon (q. v.), its port, before the ris- 
ing prosperity of Bushire. 


KERMANSHAH’, a small province of Persian Kurdistan, approximately between 34° 
and 34°50’ n. It is one of the richest cereal producing provinces in Persia and is 
renowned for its breed of horses and mules and the manufacture of carpets. 


KERMES, sometimes also known in commerce as scarlet grain, a dyestuff which con- 
sists of the bodies of the females of a species of coccws (q.v.) (C. tlicts). It has been sup- 
planted over the greater part of Europe by cochineal (q.v.), but is still used in some 
parts of the south of Europe, and more extensively in India and Persia. The kermes 
insect is abundant in these regions, attaching itself to the leaves of a small species of oak, 
the kermes oak (quercus coccifera), alow bushy shrub with evergreen spinous leaves, 
much resembling a holly. In some parts of Spain the kermes oak grows in great pro- 
fusion, as on the slopes of the Sierra Morena. Many of the inhabitants of Murcia live 
by collecting kermes. This is chiefly the employment of women, who scrape the insects 
from the trees with their nails, which they suffer to grow long on purpose. The kermes 
insect attacks the young shoote of the shrub, the female affixing itself and remainin 
immovable, till, after attaining its full size, about that of a pea, it deposits its eggs, an 
dies. Kermes is gathered before the eggs are hatched. It is thrown into vinegar, and 
afterwards dried in the sun or in an oven. It has beenemployed from time immemorial 
to dye cloth of a blood-red color. It was called thola by the Phenicians, coccos by the 
Greeks, kermes by the Arabians. From kermes comes the French cramois?. It is sup- 
posed to have been the substance employed in dyeing the curtains of the Jewish taber- 
nacle (Exod. xxvi.). 


KERMES MINERAL, so called from its resemblance in color to the insect kermes, is 
an antimonial preparation which was discovered by Glauber (q.v.). The method of 
preparing it subsequently became known to M. de la Ligerie, from whom the king of 
France purchased the prescription in the early part of the 18th century. It was at that 
period often described as Carthusian powder, or poudre des Chartres, in consequence of a 
Carthusian friar having effected some remarkable cures by it. Chemists differ slightly 
as to its composition, but it is generally regarded as a tersulphuret of antimony. Kermes 
mineral is scarcely ever employed in this country, but it is much used in France and 
Italy. Its effects are much the same as those of the golden sulphuret (sulphide) of 
antimony and of the oxysulphuret of antimony of the London pharmacopeeia, it being 
a sudorific in small doses (e.g., half a grain), and an emetic and purgative in large doses. 


KER’MESSE, church festivals or out-door fétes in Europe, particularly in Belgium: 
and Holland, where they are the scenes of all kinds of amusements like those of any 
other kind of village féte or fair. The word is derived from kerk, the Dutch for church, 
and messe, the French for mass. The kermesse probably originated in the tact of the 
priests or pastors in promoting the enjoyment of their people and making them minister 
to the popularity and support of the church, as church fairs do now. Teniers and other 
Flemish artists have pictures that represent the old-time scenes of the kermesse. Dane- 
ing, comic processions, and many of the scenes of the carnival are among the amuse- 
ments, K. (or Kirmess) is applied in the U. S. to an indoor festival and fair combined. 

KERN, a large co. in the s. central part of California, drained partly by Kern river. 
Tulare lake lies upon its n. border, while the Coast range of mountains lies along the s. w. 
boundary; pop. 90, 9808. | Between this Coast range and the Sierra Nevada is an 
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extensive valley or plain. Several high peaks of the Sierra Nevada are within the 
county. The Tejon pass, in the s. part, is more than 5,000 ft. above the sea. The high- 
lands produce good timber, including pine, fir, and oak. The valleys are well adapted to 
pasturage. Gold, salt, sulphur, and petroleum are found in some places. Gold, wool, and 
parley are the chief products. The southern Pacific railroad passes through the county. 
Area, 7971 sq. m. Co. seat, Bakersfield. 

KERN, a name applied formerly to Irish and Gaelic infantry soldiers. 


KERN, J. ConraD, a Swiss statesman, was b. in 1808, near Arenenberg, in Thurgau. 
He studied theology at Bale; but he abandoned his intention of entering the church, 
and turned his attention to law, which he studied successively at Berlin, Heidelberg, 
and Paris. On his return to his native canton he was appointed to the presi- 
dency of the supreme court and of the council of public instruction; and in these 
offices he made himself remarkable by his talent for public speaking, and his great 
legal and administrative sagacity. When in 1888 the French government demanded the 
extradition of prince Napoleon, Kern took the most prominent part at the diet in stirring 
up the Swiss to refuse to be intimidated. In 1848 Kern took an active part in the prep- 
aration of the federal constitution. He afterwards established the polytechnic school 
of Zurich, one of the most admirable institutions of its kindin Europe. In 1857 he was 
selected to complete the negotiations regarding the dispute with Prussia; and at the 
conference of Paris between the great powers, Kern represented Switzerland. D. 1888. 


KERNAN, Francis, b. N. Y., 1816, studied at Georgetown, D.C., and, immediately 
after graduating, adopted the profession of law, commencing practice at Utica, N. Y., 
in 1839. He gained a high reputation as a lawyer, reporting the decisions of the court 
of appeals for three years. Having interested himself strongly in politics as a democrat, 
he was elected to congress by his party, and in 1872 ran for governor of his state, but 
was defeated by John A. Dix. In 1875 he became U.S. senator from the state of New 
York, his term expiring in 1881. Mr. Kernan was a member of the electoral commis- 
sion in 1877. He died Sept. 7, 1892. 

KERNER, ANDREAS JUSTINUS, a German poet, one of the leading members of the 
so-called ‘‘ Swabian school,’’ was b. at Ludwigsburg, in Wiirtembers. Sept. 18,1786. He 
studied medicine at 'Tiibingen, and finally settled as a physician at Weinsberg. Here he 
died Feb. 21, 1862. The most conspicuous qualities of Kerner’s poetry are a dreamy 
fancy and a highly original humor. His chief works are: Rezseschatten von dem Schatien- 
spieler Lux (Heidelb. 1811): Romantische Dichtungen (Karlsr. 1817); and Der letzte 
Blitenstrauss (Stuctg. and Tiib. 1858). As a physician he displayed quite a morbid 
interest in the pkenomena of animal magnetism, and wrote several books on the subject, 
one of which, Die Seherin von Prevorst (2 vols. Stuttg. 1829; 4th edit. 1846), excited a 
great interest in America. 

KERN LAKE, in Kern co., Cal., flows at high water into Kern river, through a 
channel which at other times is a slough. The lake abounds in fish, and in the tule 
around it are found game-birds of all kinds, and beaver, otter, raccoons, and other game 
animals. Its size depends upon the amount of rain. 


KERN RIVER, AND KERN RIVER SLOUGH. The river has its sources in Tulare 
co., Cal., whence it flows s. and s.w. fora considerable distance, and then divides into 
two branches, one of which flows into Tulare lake, the other into the tule region around 
lakes Kern and Buena Vista. Near its sources it abounds in trout. The slowgh is the 
channel by which at high water Tulare lake discharges its surplus waters n. to San 
Joaquin river. The lake has no connection with the ocean except at high water. 


KEROSENE (Gr. keros, wax), the name of a mixture of certain fluid hydrocarbons 
used for illumination. It has been prepared from bituminous coal and shales, asphalt- 
ums and wood, and from rosin, fish-oil, and candle tar; but is now more economically 
obtained from petroleum. The density of the mixture called kerosene should be about 
.810 or 43° Baumé, and should not yield inflammable vapors below a temperature of 110° 
or 120° F. It is, therefore, not explosive under ordinary circumstances, and a lighted 
match may be plunged into it without igniting it. If, however, it be burned in a metal 
lamp, and this be heated to 115° or 120° F., gases might be formed in the upper part of 
the Jamp which, on taking off the cap or burner, might cause an explosion. But there 
are many lighter hydrocarbons in petroleum, and much of the kerosene in market con- 
tains them in greater or less proportion. They are cheaper than the heavier oils con- 
tained in the kerosene, and there is a temptation among dealers to mix them with this 
article after it is bought of the manufacturer or wholesale dealer. The extraction of 
fluid hydrocarbons from bituminous substances, as shales, coals, and asphaltums, com- 
menced in the latter part of the 17th century. In 1694 a patent was granted in England 
to Martin Eele, Thomas Hancock, and William Portlock for making pitch, tar, and oil out 
of shales. In 1716 a process was patented by the Bettons of Shrewsbury for making oil 
from shales overlying the coal beds. They reduced the shales to powder by grinding, 
and employed the process of destructive distillation. The oil so extracted was used only 
for medicine, and called British oi]. It was more than a century after this before much 
information was obtained in regard to the distillation of these oils, when baron Reichen- 
bach investigated their properties, and calleda mixture of several of the hydrocarbons in 
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purified coal oils eupione. He discovered a great many new substances, and published 
an account of them in three different German scientific journals. Many patents were 
taken out by French and other inventors for methods of distilling these oils from coal 
and shales, and many conflicting claims to inventions and varying processes have arisen, 
which need not be discussed here. The discovery of petroleum in large quantities has 
practically put a stop to the manufacture of oils from shales or coal, and the name kero- 
sene is now scarcely known to the trade, the term petroleum having taken its place 
either as crude or refined petroleum. See NAPHTHA; PETROLEUM. 


KEROWLEE, a native state of Hindustan, 1229 sq. m.; pop. 156,600. On account of the 
disturbed condition of the territory, the reigning prince applied to the British govern- 
ment for aid. This was granted and order was restored. On the death of the rajah, 
Nursing Pal, in 1852, the British government recognized his adopted son as his succes- 
sor, and arranged for the administration of affairs during the minority of the prince. 


KERR, a co. in the s. w. central part of Texas; drained by the nead waters of Guada- 
lupe river; about 1100 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 4445. The surface is hilly and much of it yet in 
forest. The soil produces excellent pasturage for great numbers of cattle. Co. seat, 
Kerrville. 


KERR, MIcHAEL CRAWFORD, 1827-76; b. Penn. Having studied law at Louisville 
university, he entered the practice at New Albany, Ind., and in 1856 was elected to the 
state assembly. In 1862 he was reporter of the state supreme court. In 1866 he was 
elected to congress, where he was continued in service by successive re-elections till 1876. 
In 1875 he was elected speaker of the house by the democratic party, but ill health com- 
pelled him to resign, and he died in the following year. 


KERR, OrRPHEUS C. See NEWELL, ROBERT H. 


KERRY, a maritime co., in the s. w. of Ireland, in the province of Munster, is 
bounded on then. by the mouth of the Shannon, and on the w. by the Atlantic ocean. 
Area, 1,159,356 statute acres. Surface very rugged, wild and mountainous. In 1893 the 
total acreage under crops was 165,000, the half of which was in meadows and pasture, 
the rest chiefly in oats and potatoes. The county is 60 m. in length from n. to s., and 58 
m. broad. Its coast-line is about 220 m. in length, fringed with islands, of which the 
chief are Valentia, the Blasquets, and the Skelligs, and is deeply indented by Kenmare, 
Dingle, and Tralee bays. Between these bays are two peninsulas, occupied by branches 
of the mountain system, which, stretching westward from the county of Waterford, 
traverses the whole of the s. of Ireland. The principal group is that of Macgillicuddy’s 
Reeks, the chief summit of which, Carran Tual, 3,414 ft., is the highest in Ireland. 
The largest rivers are the Laune, the Maine, and the Cashen. The county contains 
numerous lakes, some of them, especially those known as the lakes of Killarney (q. v.) 
of exquisite beauty. The climate is mild, but moist, especially on the coast. The soil 
rests on slate and sandstone, with limestone. Agriculture is very backward, and this 
county is one of the most ‘‘congested’’ in Ireland. The manufactures are inconsidera- 
ble; oats and butter are the chief exports. The fisheries on the coast are extensive and 
profitable; they employ nearly 3,000 men and boys. Kerry returns four members to the 
house of commons. Pop. in ’91, 179,156. 


KERSEY, or KERSEYMERE, a variety of woolen cloth, differing from ordinary broad- 
cloth by being woven as a twill, See Twitu. It is easily distinguished from the com- 
mon cloth by the diagonal ribbed appearance of its under side, where the nap, not being 
raised, admits of its structure being seen. 


KERSHAW, aco. in n. South Carolina; 775 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 22,361. It is traversed 
by the Wateree river, and the South Carolina and Georgia and other railroads. <Auri- 
ferous quartz is found here. The surface is diversified, much of it being woodland. 
The chief productions are cotton and corn. Co. seat, Camden. 


KERSHAW, JosEPH BREVARD, 1822-94; b.in 8S. C. In the civil war he commanded 
a regiment of South Carolina volunteers, raised principally by himself, and was engaged 
in the first battle of Bull Run, July, 1861. Through the Virginia campaign of 1862 he 
commanded a brigade which went into action at the second battle of Bull Run; he 
engaged in the capture of Harper’s Ferry, Sept. 15, 1862, and two days later in the battle 
of Antietam. His command held the strong position of Marye’s Heights at the battle 
of Fredericksburg, so disastrous to the union forces, and was prominent at Chancellors- 
ville and at Gettysburg. With Longstreet’s corps he was transferred to the west, and 
was in the battle of Chickamauga and the siege of Knoxville. As maj.-gen. in 1864 he 
returned to Virginia, and commanded a division in the campaign of Lee’s army, which 
ended at Appomattox .court-house. After the war he was president of the state senate 
and judge of the circuit court, 1877-93. 


KERTCH, previous to 1855, the most important port of the Crimea, with the largest 
trade in the export of corn, is situated on the eastern shore of the peninsula, on the 
strait of Kaffa or Yenikale. The town has a distinctly eastern air; and the appear- 
ance of the houses is greatly enhanced by the pillars and balconies with which they are 
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furnished. The streets, like those of Constantinople, are haunted by troops of homeless 
dogs. Kertch, the ancient Panticapeum or Bosporus,was the capital of ancient Taurica. 
Previous to 1475 it belonged to the Genoese; subsequently, it came into the hands of 
the Turks; and finaliy, in 1774, it was acquired by the Russians. On May 25, 1855, it 
was taken by the allies during the Crimean war, on which occasion the catacombs, a 
very valuable collection of antiquities connected with early Greek times, were ruthlessly 
plundered by the soldiery. Pop. ’80, 22,449. 


KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. See Sen, KesHus CHUNDER. 


KES'TREL, or WinDHOVER, Falco tinnunculus, a small species of falcon, and one of 
the most common of the British falconide, It is rather larger than the merlin, its whole 
length being from 13 to 15inches. It may be at once recognized by its peculiar habit 
of hovering or sustaining itself in the same place in the air by a rapid motion of its 
wings, always with its head to the wind, evidently looking for prey on the surface of 
the ground. Its prey consists in great part of mice; and although of course included by 
game-keepers in the large category of ‘‘ vermin,” and destroyed on every opportunity, it 
deserves the most careful protection by farmers, as a check to the excessive multiplica- 
tion of mice. It more rarely captures small birds, and does not disdain cockchafers 
and other insects. It is a very widely distributed bird. The male and female differ 
sien ine in color; ash-gray prevailing more in the former, and rusty brown in the 
atter. 


KESWICK, a market t. of England, in the co. of Cumberland, is situated in a 
charming district on the Greta, at the northern extremity of Derwentwater, 22 m. s.s.w. 
of Carlisle. Manufactures of coarse woolen cloth and blankets are carried on here. 
In the vicinity, at Borrowdale, are black lead mines, no longer worked, but silver, lead, 
and zinc ore are mined near, and Keswick is well-known for the black-lead pencils here 
manufactured. Pop. ’91, 3905. 

KESZTHE’LY, a market t. of Hungary, in the co. of Zala, contains an old church, 
three cloisters, and a castle. In the vicinity marble and basalt quarries are worked. 
Pop. ’90, 6195. 

KETCH, a broad, strongly-built vessel of two masts—viz., the main and mizzen. It 
is now almost obsolete, but formerly was the favorite form for state yachts, and still 
more recently was the prevailing mortar-boat. In this latter capacity it was called a 
bomb-ketch. 

KET’CHO, or KesHo. See CACHAO. 


KETCHUM, Witu1AM Scott, 1813-71; b. Conn.; graduated at West Point in 1834, 
and served in Florida, Texas, on the plains, in Kansas, Utah, and California. He was 
brevetted brig.gen. and maj.gen. for meritorious services during the civil war and in the 
war department. Retired in 1870, and died by poison in Baltimore in the following year. 


KETCHUP, or CATSUP, a name common to several esteemed kinds of sauce, much 
used with meat, fish, toasted cheese, etc.—MusHroom Krrcuup is made from the com- 
mon mushroom (agaricus campestris), by breaking it into small pieces, and mixing it 
with salt—which so acts upon it as to reduce the whole mass to an almost liquid state— 
straining, and boiling down to about half the quantity. Spices of different kinds are 
added, for which there are many receipts, and sometimes wine. Mushroom ketchup 
must be kept in tightly corked bottles —-Watnut KercuuPp is made from unripe wal- 
nuts, before the shell has hardened. They are beaten to a pulp, and the juice separated 
by straining. Salt and vinegar are added, also spices variously, and after considerable 
boiling down, the ketchup is bottled, and may be kept for years.—TomMatTo KETCHUP is 
made in a similar manner from tomatoes, but is not strained. These are the three most 
esteemed kinds. 


KE’TONES, or ACETONEs, are organic substances or bodies which in general terms 
may be defined as composed of acid and alcohol radicals. See Rapicau. Chancel 
proposed the hypothesis that they are formed on a nuclear molecule of carbonic oxide, 
or carbonyl, CO, and Wanklyn’s researches have demonstrated its correctness. Dimethyl 
Ketone, or acetone, may be taken as the type. It is composed of carbonic oxide, as 
the acid radical, and two monatomic alcohol radicals, and in general it. may be said 
that ketones contain the group CO associated with two monatomic alcohol radicals, 
which may be the same or different. Thus, ethyl-methyl ketone is C,.H;-CO-CHs or 
C,H;0O. The mode of formation of the ketone may be explained by regarding it as 
derived from an aldehyde by the substitution of an additional alcohol radical in place of 
the hydrogen atom attached to the groupCO. Thus, acetic aldehyde C2H,O, which may 
be written CH;-CO-H, by substitution of the radical CHs for the single atom H, becomes 
CH;:CO-CHs, or CO:2(CHs), as it is more commonly written, or CO(CHs)2, or CsH.O- 
The only ketones which have been carefully studied are those which contain the alcohol 
radicals C,H2,;: ; and which are analogous to the aldehydes C,H.,O, and the fatty acids 
C.H2,02. The ketones of this group, containing two equivalents of the same alcohol 
radical, are produced : 1. By the action of carbonic oxide on sodium ethylate and its 
homologues; 2. By the action of zinc-methyl and its homologues on the acid chlorides ; 
3. By the oxidation of the secondary alcohols ; 4. By the dry distillation of calcium salts 
of the fatty acids. The ketones formed in this manner from the successive members of 
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the fatty acid series, of which acetic acid is one, differ from one another by twice the 
radical CH,; thus, the salt containing | 


Acetic acid 2. eae ane) UaltiOg. ylelds Acetone ic. Cecwne ves « C;H,O 

PropiOnic AGlGsivece nee. « Cell.O, oe he OTIC ae ecaranat vid war C;Hi00 
Butyric acid. <a cs. mA «30's C,H;02 ie BULyLOUOy casclacae ake C,Hi,0 
Valerio S0ida + ctisyss s+. Onli ea, AME LV BICPOUO a we iera eae aes C,H,.0 


There are intermediate ketones obtained from different alcohol radicals. Thus ethyl- 
methyl ketone C,H;O is intermediate between acetone and propione. The ketones 
which contain two different alcohol radicals are obtained by the second process enumer- 
ated above, that is, by the action of zinc methyl upon acid chlorides, or by distilling a 
mixture of calcium salts of two different fatty acids. Ketones in general are also formed 
by the gradual oxidation of the lactic acid series, and by the dry distillation of wood, 
sugar, and other carbon compounds. 

Every ketone is isomeric with an aldehyde belonging to the same series ; thus, acetone 
is isomeric with propionic aldehyde C;H.O, and formic acetone is identical with formic 
aldehyde, COH,. These bodies are generally volatile liquids, insoluble in water. Those 
in which the group CO is associated with a methyl group resemble the aldehydes in 
forming crystalline compounds with alkaline bisulphites, from which the ketone may be 
obtained by distillation with an alkali, which abstracts the second equivalent of sulphur- 
ous acid. In regard to acetone, the typical and most common of the ketones, it is best 
prepared by the dry distillation of acetate of calcium or acetate of lead. The crude 
distillate is then saturated with carbonate of potash and rectified in a water bath from 
chloride of calcium. When pure, acetone is a colorless limpid liquid having a peculiar, 
agreeable odor and a biting taste somewhat like that of peppermint. Density, 0.792; 
boiling point, 133.7° F. (56.5° C.). Itis inflammable, burning with a bright flame. 


KETSKEMET, a t. of Hungary, co. of Pesth, 50 m. s.e. of Buda; pop. ’90, 48,493. It 
has various institutions of learning, including a normal school and a school of design; 
also churches of various denominations; gymnasia, an orphan asylum, and a hospital. 
The principal industries are the manufacture of wine, tobacco, the tanning of leather, 
and breeding live-stock. It was the birthplace of the poet Joseph Katona. 

KET’S REBELLION, an outbreak which took place in England, in 1549, under the 
leadership of William Ket, a tanner, living in Wymondham, Norfolk. He is said to 
have had 20,000 followers; but the rising was suppressed by the earl of Warwick, after 
an engagement in which more than 2000 of the insurgents were killed. The leader, 
Ket, with others, suffered death on the gallows. 

KETTELER, WILHELM EMANUEL VON, 1811-77; b. Westphalia; studied law and 
was attached to the civil service of Miinster, but entered upon the study of theology, 
and was ordained a priest in 1844. In 1850 he was made bishop of Metz, and became 
a prominent leader in the ultramontane party. 

KETTERING, a market t. of England, in the co. of Northampton. The parish 
church is large and handsome, with a tower dating from about 1450. The town has iron 
ore quarries, blast furnaces, and factories for boots and shoes. Pop. 91, 19,454. 

KETTLE-DRUMS, metallic kettles or basins, made of copper, or brass, with a head of 
vellum, which is lapped over an iron ring, and fitted outside of the kettle. By means of 
screws the head may be tightened, or loosened. Two are generally used in orchestras, 
usually tuned to the tonic and dominant. Beethoven was the first to treat the kettle-drum 
as a solo instrument, and Berlioz gave it greater importance, frequently employing three 
in his band. In the cavalry two kettle-drums are used, one on each side of the horse’s 
neck. 


KETTLE-DRUM, as applied to a social gathering, originated in the British army in 
India. It sometimes happened in the emergencies of camp life that in an entertainment 
given by officers and their wives there was a lack of requisite furniture, and the heads 
of kettle-drums were made to serve in place of tables to hold the cups of tea. So by 
metonymy the article used gave name to the occasion on which it was used. The name 
came to mean an informal party, and specifically an afternoon party in which elaborate 
dress and costly viands gave place to every-day attire for ladies and business suits for 
gentlemen, with very simple side-table refreshments. This kind of visit was introduced 
into this country at a time of general financial depression by some who wished to meet 
their friends socially, yet could not, as before, entertain sumptuously. See Drum. 


KEUKA LAKE, See CROOKED LAKE. mee WDD 

KEU'PER, the upper division of the triassic period, consisting in the typical German 
series of a thickness of more than 1000 ft. of (1) various colored sandstones; (2) marls, 
with gypsum and dolomite; and (8) a series of carbonaceous slate-clay, with gray sand- 
stones and small irregular beds of impure earthy coal. In Britain, it consists of (1) an 
extensive series of red marls, with large deposits of rock-salt and gypsum; and (2) white 
and brown sandstones with beds of red marl. The whole reaches a maximum thickness 
of 1300 feet. The keuper occupies a large portion of the valleys of the Ouse and the 
Trent, and is extensively developed in Worcester, Stafford, and Cheshire, where beds of 
salt, often as much as 80 or 100 ft. in thickness, occur. The keuper does not abound 
in fossils. The contained organisms differ from those of the permian and older periods; 
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they have the general appearance of the fossils of the lias and oolite. The plants con- 
sist of ferns, equisetum-looking plants, cycads, and conifers. The character of the rocks, 
and the quantity of oxide of iron, which seems to have been injurious to life, account 
for the paucity of fossils. The strata are chiefly of interest to the paleontologist, 
because of the numerous footprints they contain (see IcHNoLOGY), and the remains of 
the reptiles which produced them, as well as because in them are also found the only 
observed fragments—the teeth—of the oldest mammal yet known. See MICROLESTES. 
See illus., MUSCHELKALK vol. X. 


KEW, a small village in Surrey, on the right bank of the Thames, and 1} miles n.e. 
of Richmond. On the opposite side of the river is Brentford, with which Kew is con- 
nected by a bridge. The most interesting object at Kew is the royal botanic gardens, 
containing a large and choice collection of plants, native and exotic, which have been 
arranged with great skill and care by sir W. J. Hooker. The hot-houses and conserva- 
tories are very numerous. There are also a palm-house, 362 ft. by 100, and 60 ft. high; 
an arboretum of 1784 acres has been lately added to the gardens, which extend over 70 
acres. The botanic gardens were commenced by the mother of George III., but owe 
much of their celebrity to the able management of sir W. J. Hooker (q.v.). They were 
presented to the nation by Queen Victoria in 1840, since when they have been open 
to the public in the afternoons, Sundays not excepted. There is also an observatory, 
which, however, is used chiefly as a meteorological station. 


KEWANEE, a city in Henry co., Ill., chartered in 1896; on the Burlington Route rail- 
road; 32 miles n.e. of Galesburg. It is in a coal-mining region, and has a public library, 
gas and electric light plants, water supply from deep wells, over 15 churches, several 
national banks, and daily and weekly newspapers. Pop. ’90, 4569. 


KEWAU’NEE, a co. in northeastern Wisconsin, on lake Michigan, but touching Green 
Bay on the northwest; 336 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 16,153. Co. seat, Kewaunee. 

KEWAUNEE, city and co. seat of Kewaunee co., Wis.; on Lake Michigan, Kewaunee 
river, and the Kewaunee, Green Bay and Western railroad; 36 miles e. of Green Bay, 
It makes large shipments of grain, flour, lumber, and bark. Pop. ’90, 1216. 


KEWEE’NAW, a co. in n. Michigan, consisting of the large tract of country that 
lies north of Torch lake and projects into lake Superior; called Keweenaw point, 
from an Indian word signifying, the canoe is carried back; also of the island of Isle 
Royal, with a few smaller islands; area 350 sq. m.; pop. ’70, 4205, of whom 2059 were 
Americans, and 5 were Indians; in ’90, 2894. It is the center of the copper-mining 
interest. This mining district was discovered by Jesuit missionaries in 1659; in 1845 
was brought into public notice through operations on the north shore; and, with the 
adjacent counties, is known as the ‘‘copper region.’’ The soil produces scanty crops. 
There are mines, quartz-mills, and a manufactory of explosive compounds. Co. seat, 
Eagle River. Like other portions of the state which are washed by lake Superior, 
Keweenaw has but two seasons—summer and winter; and the beaver, the partridge, and 
the owl attain their perfection in fur and plumage. The inhabitants engage to some 
extent in fishing, taking the fish with trap-nets, which are made in Massachusetts. The 
fish are salted and sent to western states. Lake Superior white-fish, famous for their 
size, are packed in ice and sent south. 


KEW-KIANG’, or K1w-K1ANG (Chinese, Nine Rivers), a town of China, in Kiang-si; 
of small extent and very sparsely populated 227 m. s. w. of Nanking; at the northern 
boundary of Poyang lake, on the banks of the Yangtze river; the most convenient out- 
let for the green-tea district. This province is notable for the Taeping rebellion, which 
had its rise in an outbreak in the province of Kiang-si in 1850. It assumed such for- 
midable proportions as to obstruct all efforts for the extension of navigation and the 
establishment of commercial relations with foreign countries; until, in 1861, after a 
treaty obtained by lord Elgin, an expedition, with a squadron under command of sir 
James Hope, determining to open two of the principal cities—Hukon and Kew-Kiang— 
to foreign trade, took possession of those cities and installed consuls in them, and left a 
gun-boat in each port to protect British subjects. Thus was opened to the world the 
great center of the tea traffic. Ning Chow congou tea is produced in the n.w. of the 
province of Kiang-si: but the finest of this kind is grown at Wuning, a place s.w. of 
the city of Kew-Kiang, the latter city being the chief market for teas of this kind. The 
population before the Taeping rebellion was 800,000; in 1874 it had dwindled to 35,000. 
Severe famines and inundations from the overflow of the Yangtze in successive years 
drove many fugitives to the town for shelter, and the missionary chapels were at the 
mercy of Mohammedan fanatics until they were overcome by the aid of vessels-of-war. 
In the rear of the British settlement, which fronts the river, are the remains of the Chi- 
nese town and the monument of a general who fell during the siege, which was erected 
to his memory by the emperor. This port controls the carrying-trade on the lake and 
the river. Exports consist chiefly of tea, which is constantly decreasing; while the 
annual value of both exports and imports is now only about $12,500,000, or one-tenth 
of what it has been. The port of Kew-Kiang is subsidiary to Shanghai, and at certain 
seasons of the year navigation is impeded by low water and sand-bars, necessitating 
the transfer of the cargoes to lighters at Hukon, 16 miles below Kew-Kiang, at the mouth 
of the lake. 


KEY, a common heraldic bearing in the insignia of sees and religious houses, particu- 
larly such as are under the patronage of St. Peter. Two keys in saltire are frequent, 
and keys are sometimes interlaced or linked together at the bows —i.e., rings. Keys 
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wndorsed are placed side by side, the wards away from each other. In secular heraldry, 
keys sometimes denote office in the state. 


KEY, a musical term synonymous with scale, from scala, a stair. The diatonic scale, 
as produced by nature, is a certain succession of tones and semitones, ascending from 
any sound taken as a basis to the octave of that sound, the semitones of which will be 
found to lie between the 3d and 4th, and between the 7th and 8th degrees, ascending 
from the basis. In rendering this succession of sounds available for musical purposes 
by our artificial method of notation, the sounds have, so to speak, been fixed at a cer- 
tain recognized pitch. Any of the sounds of the natural scale may be taken as a note 
to form the basis of a new scale, observing always the due succession of the tones and 
semitones. The note forming the basis is denominated the key-note of the scale, and 
such scale is said to be in the key of that note. As in our notation each whole tone 
can be artificially divided into two semitones (see CHROMATIC), it follows that, with 
the already existing diatonic semitones, there are 12 equal semitones between a key- 
note and its octave ; and as each of these semitones may be taken as a new key-note, 
there are therefore twelve keys major, and the same number minor, all differing in. 
pitch. In written notation the scale of the note named C has been assumed as the 
natural key, the notes forming that scale being held to fall naturally into the requisite 
succession of tones and semitones. It follows that if any other note be taken as a key- 
note, one or more or all of the notes of the so-called natural scale must be altered, by 
being either sharpened or flattened, to bring the scale of the new key into the due suc- 
cession of tones and semitones. Such alteration is indicated by the marks of sharps or 
flats placed at the beginning of the staff, and is termed the signature of the key. In 
the minor mode, the key of A minor stands exactly in the same relation to the other 
minor keys as the key of C does to the other major keys, A being the key-note on which 
the natural minor scale is found. All other keys have sharps or flats, in greater or less 
number as they are distant from the natural key of C major or A minor, reckoning by 
perfect fifths, ascending or descending; thus, the key of G major, which is a perfect 
fifth above C, has one sharp for its signature—viz., F sharp; the key of D, which is two 
fifths above C, has two sharps—viz., F sharp and C sharp; and so on to the key of F 
sharp, adding a sharp for every ascending fifth. The keys with flats are found exactly 
in the reverse order—viz., by descending fifths; thus, the key of F, a perfect fifth below 
C, has one flat—viz., B flat; the key of B flat has two flats—viz., B flat and E flat; and 
so on to the key of G flat with six flats, which in practice is regarded as the same as the 
key of F sharp with six sharps. The number of flats or sharps is in some cases, for a 
harmonical purpose, extended still further; such as the key of C sharp with seven 
sharps, which is the same as D flat with five flats; or the key of G sharp with eight 
sharps, which is the same as A flat, with four flats. The unnecessary increasing of 
either sharps or flats only increases the difficulty of reading the music. The term key 
is often used in the sense of mode, and we frequently hear of the major or minor key. 

KEY, DAvip McKENDREE, b. Greene co., Tenn., 1824; graduated Hiwassee coll., 
1850; was admitted to the bar, 1853; served in the confederate army, 1861-65; was ap- 
pointed Andrew Johnson’s successor in the U. 8. senate, 1875; was postmaster-gen. of 
the U.S. 1877-80; appointed a U.S. district judge in Tenn., 1880; dean of the law school 
of Grant university, 1891. 


KEY, FRANcIS Scort, 1780-1843; b. Md.; completed the regular course of study at 
St. John’s college, Annapolis, and then turned his attention to the study of law, which 
he subsequently adopted as a profession. He commenced practice in Frederick City, 
Md., where he attained eminence as a jurist, and held the office of district attorney 
of the district of Columbia for several consecutive terms. He was intimately associated 
with chief-justice Taney, having married his sister. Detained against his will, he was 
an indignant spectator from the deck of a British man-of-war of the memorable attack 
on fort McHenry which inspired that enduring example of heroic verse, The Star- 
Spangled Banner. On this composition rests his literary fame, though a volume of his 
poems was published in 1857. In 1876, James Lick, of San Francisco, bequeathed 
$60,000 for the erection of a bronze monument in that city to his memory. 

KEY, Tuomas Hewitt, 1799-1875 ; b. England. Having graduated in 1821 from 
Trinity college, Cambridge, and studied medicine at Grey’s hospital, London, he was 
called in 1824 to fill the chair of mathematics in the university of Virginia, an institu- 
tion then in its infancy. II] health compelled his return to his native land in 1827. In 
1828, when the university of London was founded, he accepted the professorship of 
Latin, and held it until 1841. He filled other professorships with honor, and at the time 
of his death the preparatory school connected with that university was under his 
especial control. Asa philologist, he produced numerous pamphlets containing essays 
and reviews, and a controversial.argument on Donaldson’s Varronianus. The Penny 
Cyclopedia and the Journal of Kducation advantageously employed his pen, and he pub- 
lished a Latin grammar (1843-46); Philological Essays (1868); and Language, its Origin and 
Development (1874). His best energies were given to the construction of a Latin-English 
lexicon, which was published in an unfinished state in 1889, 

KEY, Tuomas MARSHALL, 1818-69; b. Ky.; graduated at Yale college, 1838, and 
devoted himself to the study of law. Removing to Cincinnati, Ohio, he was admitted to 
the bar of that state, and soon distinguished himself as an able and eloquent lawyer. 
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He was a member of the state senate during several sessions. He is chiefly to be remem- 
bered for having been the author of the first bill enacted by congress for the emancipa- 
tion of slaves and that for the emancipation of the slaves in the district of Columbia. 
During the civil war he was on the staff of Gen. McClellan. 

KEYAPAHA, a co. in northern Nebraska, formed 1883 from part of Brown co.; 
bounded on the n. by the state line, and on the s. by Niobrara river; pop. ’90, 3920. 
Area, 660 sq.m. Co. seat, Springview. 

KEY-BOARD, a frame containing a set of keys, placed in the front part of the piano- 
forte to elevate the levers and set the strings into vibration. The natural keys are of 
wood covered with white ivory, and the raised keys touched to produce sharps and flats 
are blocks of ebony, or other hard black wood. The influence of the key-board upon the 
development of modern music is important. The date of its introduction is unknown. 
It was probably synchronous with the invention of the clavichord and clavicembalo of 
the 14th century. The oldest keyed instrument with an original key-board is a spinet in 
the museum of the Paris Conservatoire, in which the natural notes are black and the sharps 
and flats white. It bears the inscription Francisci de Portalupis, Veronen, 1533. The 
oldest instrument in England is in the South Kensington Museum, made by Annibale 
Rossi, Milan, 1555. Several attempts have been made to reform the key-board. Among 
these may be mentioned a symmetrical key-board with a uniform fingering for all scales, 
called the enharmonic harmonium, and invented by Mr. Bosanquet of Oxford ; a key- 
board made by Mr. A. B. Lunn under the name of Arthur Wallbridge, in which six 
lower and six upper keys are grouped together ; an instrument by K. B. Schumann of 
Germany ; a key-board by Paul von Janko ; anda double grand pianoforte with reversed 
key-boards, by MM. Mangeot of Paris, in 1878, called Piano 4 double claviers renversés. 
In 1876 a society, the Chroma Verein des gleish stufigen Tousystems, was formed in 
Germany to reconstruct the key-board of the pianoforte, and to simplify musical notation. 
See JANKO K&Y-BOARD, FINGER-BOARD. 


KEYES, Erasmus Darwin, b. Mass., 1810; graduated at West Point in 1832, and 
from 1844 to 1849 was instructor of artillery and cavalry in that institution. In 1856-58 
he distinguished himself in the movements against the Puget sound and Snake river 
(Wash. terr.) Indians. He was active during the war between the states, commanding a 
brigade at the first battle of Bull Run, and the 4th corps of the army of the Potomac in 
1862. He was made maj.-gen. of volunteers for gallant conduct during the Peninsula 
campaign, and brev. brig.-gen. U. 8. A., after Fair Oaks. Resigned from the army 
May 6, 1864. He published Fifty Years’ Observation of Men and Events (1884). He d. in 
1895. 

KEY-NOTE. See Kry. 


KEYPORT, a t. in Monmouth co., N. J., on Raritan bay, 28 m. from New York; on 
the New Jersey Central railroad. It has a considerable trade, manufactures brick, and 
is largely interested in the oyster business. Pop. ’90, 3,411. 

KEYS, HOUSE OF. See MAN, ISLE oF. 


KEYS, POWER OF THE (Potestas Claviuwm), in Roman Catholic theology, properly 
signifies the supreme authority in the church, which Catholics believe to be vested in the 
pope, as successor of St. Peter. The phrase is derived from the metaphor addressed by 
our Lord to Peter in Matt. xvi. 19, and which Catholic interpreters, relying on the 
analogous use of the phrase in Isaiah xxii. 22, Apoc. iii. 7, and again i. 18, and also 
in classical writers, understand as implying the supreme power in the church. The 
power of the keys is divided by Catholics into two branches—that of order, which, though 
possessed by all bishops and priests, is believed to belong specially and primarily to 
the pope; and of jurisdiction, which chiefly regards the supreme government of the 
church, and embraces the power of enacting laws and dispensing in them, and of 
directing and governing not only the Christian flock, but also its pastors in their 
several spheres. The jurisdiction of the keys is exercised in a more limited field, 
and in a subordinate way, by patriarchs, primates, archbishops, bishops, and other digni- 
taries; but that, according to the Roman theory, it has its source, as well as its chief 
seat, in the pope, is implied in the distinctive use of the emblem of the keys as a 
symbol of papal jurisdiction. The metaphor of the keys was frequently appealed to: 
in the debates of the late Vatican council on the papal privileges. The phrase is also 
applied to the sacrament of penance, to designate the power of remitting or retaining 
sin, and with the same distinction of order and jurisdiction, of which the former is 
imparted to every priest by his ordination, while the latter is only communicated by an 
express act of the bishop or other superior. 

Protestants in general regard the power of the keys as equally intrusted to the whole 
ministry of the church of Christ, and as including doctrine and discipline. They admit 
the argument from the use of the key in Scripture as a symbol of authority; but 
refuse to acknowledge any limitation of that authority inconsistent with their views 
of Christian doctrine and of the relation of the ministry to the whole church of Christ, 
and of Peter to the rest of the apostles. 

Protestants say that when Christ said to Peter, to all the apostles, and to his disciples 
generally, ‘‘ Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and whosesoever sins 
ye retain, they are retained,” he assumed that they would act in his name, and according 
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to the conditions which he prescribed. He had made known to them the terms on which 
sins were to be remitted, and when he sent them forth it was to preach “repentance and 
remission of sins in his name.” Therefore their power to remit sins was a power to 
declare that they who repented and believed had their sins forgiven as the act of God, 
through Christ. This is what Peter did declare on the day of Pentecost, when, *in answer 
to the anxious multitude, he said, ‘‘ Repent, and be baptized, every one of you, in the 
name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost.” This was the way in which he ‘‘opened the kingdom of heaven” to Jews. 
When sent to Cornelius he said, ‘‘ To Jesus bear all the prophets witness that, through 
his name, whosoever believeth in him shall receive remission of sins.” This was the way 
in which he ‘‘ opened the kingdom of heaven” to Gentiles. ven to Simon Magus he 
said, ‘‘ Repent of thy wickedness, and pray God if, perhaps, the thought of thy heart 
may be forgiven thee.” All that is recorded of Peter’s preaching and action shows 
that he professed to exercise only declarative power in the name of Christ. Paul and 
the rest of the apostles pursued a similar course. This being the way in which they © 
exercised the power of the keys, all different or higher claims, up to the pope’s asser- 
tion of power over all the church and over two worlds, are, in the judgment of Prot- 
estants, assumptions, contrary to Scripture, disproved by history, and reached by suc- 
cessive stages through many centuries. 


KEYSER, EPHRAIM, sculptor, b. Baltimore, 1850; studied art in Baltimore, Munich, 
Berlin, and Rome; won the Michael Beer prix de Rome of the Berlin academy with his 
figure of Psyche, and the silver medal of the Munich academy with The Page; studied 
and worked in Rome, 1879-86; and became professor of modeling in the Maryland 
institute, Baltimore, 1893. His best known work done in the United States is the 
heroic-size angel for the tomb of President Arthur. 


KEYSTONE. This term is used in architecture to designate the central stone of an 
arch, or vault, placed directly on the top, which, being made wider at the top than at the 
bottom, is driven in like a wedge and thus fastens and completes the work. 


KEYSTONE STATE. See STATES, POPULAR NAMES OF. 


KEY WEST, the name of an island 7 m. long, 1 to 2 m. wide, which forms a part of 
Monroe co., Florida; pop. ’90, 18,080. A lighthouse on the s.w. point and another on 
the n.w. show fixed lights, and are, respectively, 72 and 40 ft. above the water. The soil 
of the island, whose elevation above the sea is about 11 ft., is composed of coral, reduced 
to a powder by the action of the elements and otherwise, and a small proportion of 
decayed vegetable matter. There are no springs, the rainfall or artificial means being 
the only resource of the inhabitants for the supply of water. Yet there is a luxuriant 
growth of the wild chapparal, of cactus, and other native vegetation, while tropical 
trees and flowers flourish, and cocoa-nuts, bananas, guavas, pineapples, and oranges are 
cultivated freely. The Florida reef is a peculiarly dangerous spot to navigators. 


KEY WEST, city, co. seat of Monroe co., Fla., also a port of entry and a U. S. naval 
station; on the island of Key West (Sp. Cayo Hueso, Bone Key), the most westerly of 
the group of Florida keys, and the southern extremity of the U.S. It is the largest 
city in the state, but, although settled in 1822, remained a village for many years. It 
became of great importance to the federal government during the civil war, being de- 
fended by fort Taylor, built on an artificial island in the main entrance to the harbor, 
and commanding the best entrance to the Gulf of Mexico. Key West is reached by the 
Mallory line of steamers for New Orleans, and the New York and Galveston line, both 
sending vessels from New York every Saturday. There is also a semi-monthly line from 
Baltimore. It is reached by rail from New York, connecting with a steamer at Cedar 
Keys, and there are mail packets to Biscayne bay and the intermediate keys. Tele- 
graph cables give communication with Cuba and the mainland. The city is a beautiful 
one, with broad streets, gardens filled with tropical trees, and ornamental cottages, and 
the delightful temperature attracts a large number of invalids. There are several 
churches, a convent, a marine hospital, a custom house, a United States dock, a marine 
railway for hauling out ships needing repairs, a number of public and private schools, 
and several newspapers. The United States courts for the southern district of Florida 
are held here. The harbor is a fine one, admitting vessels drawing twenty-eight ft. of 
water, and has 2 lighthouses. The chief industry, established after the Cuban insur- 
rection of 1870, is the manufacture of cigars, employing several thousand persons, 
mostly Cubans, who produce annually about 100,000,000 cigars. The frequent disasters 
to vessels among the islands afford a profitable wrecking business, carried on chiefly by 
natives of the Bahama islands, or descendants of immigrants from those islands. The 
chief exports are cigars, salt, sponges, turtles, fruit and vegetables. Pop. ’80, 9890; 
»90, 18,080. 

KHABOUR, ariver in Asiatic Turkey, one of the tributaries of the Euphrates, into 
which it empties at Kerkesich, after a course of nearly 200 miles. It was on this river 
that the captive Israelites were settled, and it is mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions, 


KHALKAS’, the northern part of Mongolia, on the Siberian frontier between 96° and 
118° e. The Chinese governor of the province resides in the capital, Urga or Oergo. 
The Khalkas Mongols came under the dominion of China in 1688, when they volun- 
tarily submitted, to avoid total destruction at the hands of the Kalmucks, with whom 
they were carrying on an unsuccessful war. Khalkas was the birthplace of Genghis 
Khan. 
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KHAN, 2 title of Mongolian or Tartar sovereigns and lords. A khanate is a princi- 
ality. Ahagan means ‘‘khan of khans,” but has seldom been applied. The word 
ae is probably of the same origin as king (q.V.). 


KHANDESH’. See CANDEISH- 


\ 

KHANG-HI, or Kano-H1, 1654-1722 ; second emperor of China under the present 
Manchu dynasty ; succeeded his father, Chun-Chi, as emperor in 1662, under the regency 
of four mandarins; assumed full power in 1667, when he put one of the regents to 
death. He studied the Copernican system of astronomy under one of the Jesuit fathers, 
and caused it to be officially taught in the empire in 1667. He suppressed the revolt led 
by the prince of Yunnan in 1673, and afterwards annexed Kwang-Tung, Fo-Kien, and 
Formosa to the empire. In 1689 he concluded a treaty of peace with Russia, annexed 
Thibet about 1700, and in 1717 authorized the persecution of Christians. He ranks as 
the greatest of Chinese sovereigus, and through the Jesuit missionaries was well known 
in Europe. He promoted the publication of important works on the history, language, 
and literature of the nation; and in 1708 employed the Jesuits to make a topographical 
survey, which is still an authority in Chinese geography. 


KHA'NIA. See CANA. 

KHANPUR’, a flourishing commercial t. of north-western Hindustan, on a canal 
which connects it with the Indus, 400 m. w. of Delhi, in lat. 26° 28’ n., long. 80° 24’ e. 
It is noted for the massacre of British prisoners by Nana Sahib during the rebellion of 
1857. Pop. 7,500. 

KHAZARS, or CHAZARS, one of the tribes of the Finnic or Magyar stock, settled 
near the mouth of the Volga, in the Caucasus. They had their own sovereigns, and 
were an independent and powerful tribe. In the 8th c. they became conspicuous by 
their conversion to Judaism. 


KHARASM’. See KHIVA. 
KHARGEH. See EL-KHARGEH. 


KHARKOW’ a government of Little Russia, immediately e. of the government of 
Poltava. Area, 21,041 sq. m.; pop. ’92, 2,537,337. The surface is flat, with chalk hills 
following the courses of the streams. The soil is a rich and fertile loam, watered 
chiefly by afiluents of the Don. In the n.w. the principal occupations are agriculture 
and distilling corn-brandy; in the s.e., the breeding of cattle and sheep. The breeding 
of horses is also carried on. Corn, tobacco, wax, honey, and tallow are largely pro- 
duced, beet-root sugar is manufactured, and there is an extensive trade in sheep and 
cattle; well connected by railways with Baltic ports, Moscow, Azov Sea and Odessa, 
The climate is severe, though warmer than in middle Russia. 


KHARKOV, capital of the government of the same name in European Russia, on the 
banks of three streams, affluents of the Donetz, in lat. 50° n., long. 36° 14’ e., 916 m. 
s.s.e. of Petersburg. It had, in ’97, a pop. of 170,682, and ranks as one of the chief 
towns of the Ukraine. Its position between Moscow, Odessa, Kief, Taganrog, and the 
Caucasus has made it an important market for the exchange of the products of the 
n.ands. The chief mercantile transactions are effected during the time of the fairs, 
of which there are four, the principal being the Troitsk fair. The transactions during 
the fairs amount to about $30,000,000. The staple article of commerce is wool. The 
town contains 70 factories of various kinds, and manufactured goods are supplied to the 
surrounding governments. An enormous quantity of wool (value $5,750,000) is washed 
here annually. Kharkov has a university attended by 800 students, with a library of 
55,000 vols., a veterinary college, and a government model farm. 


KHARTOUM’, the head-quarters of the Egyptian government in the Soudan, the 
center of commerce for that region, stands in a sterile district, in lat. 15° 37’ n., long. 
32° 40! e., at the junction of the Blue and White Nile. The houses are built principally 
of sun-dried bricks. Khartoum is the center of many converging caravan routes, and 
carries on considerable commerce. The imports consist chiefly of Manchester manu- 
factured goods; the exports are ivory, gum-arabic, ostrich-feathers, and tamarinds. 
Pop. estimated to be about 50,000. It was from here that the slave-traders of the 
Soudan fitted out their expeditions and found a market until the slave bazars were 
closed by the order of the Khedive Ismail Pasha. The city was founded by Mo- 
hammed Ali in 1821. It has extensive bazars, and some of the buildings, houses of 
merchants, are large and commodious. An extensive domestic trade is carried on in 
cattle, fruit, grain, and other agricultural products. Several European consuls reside 
here. Some years ago an Austrian Rom. Cath. mission was established in K. which 
included a cathedral, hospital, and other buildings, all surrounded by a high wall. The 
enclosure was used as a fort by the late Gen. Gordon, whose name and fate have given 
K. a melancholy interest. 


KHAYYAM. See OMAR. 


KHEDIVE, a title granted in 1867 by the sultan to his tributary, the viceroy of Egypt, 
and since then used by the latter as his official title. The word (pronounced as a dis- 
syllable) is derived from Persian Khidiv, and means sovereign. It is therefore a more 
dignified title than the former one of vali, viceroy. 
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The first khedive was Ismail, sovereign of Nubia, Soudan, Kordofan, and Darfour, son 
of Ibrahim Pasha (eldest son of Mohammed Ali Pasha, founder of the dynasty), was 
born in 18380, and succeeded his uncle, Safd Pasha, in 1868, as fourth viceroy of Egypt. 
He traveled through the capitals of Europe, informing himself concerning their manners 
and customs, and these he introduced into his own dominions on his return. He fell 
under the displeasure of the sultan, through the jealous fears of the latter regarding 
European ascendency in Egypt, but succeeded in obtaining from him important conces- 
sions. By a firman dated May 21, 1866, he gained the right of the succession in the 
direct masculine line in his branch; by that of June 8, 1867, the title Ahedive, or 
sovereign, was granted him; and by the firman of Sept. 29, 1872, he obtained the right 
to increase his army and navy at his pleasure, and to borrow money. Finally, he was 
conceded, in 1873, the right to conclude treaties of commerce, with the full autonomy 
of the administration of the country. Yet, despite all this, the sultan retained in his 
hands the disposition of the government in Egypt, since, in April, 1879, he proposed to 
the western powers to depose Ismail in favor of his uncle, Halim Pasha, the rightful 
heir. This proposition was not received favorably, though repeated in June, and the 
sultan was finally induced to issue a firman deposing Ismail in favor of his son, prince 
Mohammed Tewfik. This was on June 26, and the firman abolished that of 1873, and 
deprived the khedive of the power to conclude treaties with foreign powers, and to 
maintain a standing army. Ismail Pasha accordingly quitting the throne, his son was 
proclaimed khedive, under the title of Tewfik I. Since the English occupation of Egypt 
in 1882, the khedive has been little more than a figurehead. See Eaypr; Eayprran 
QUESTION. 


KHERSON’, a government of southern Russia, on the borders of the Black sea, first 
appearing in history during the 4th c. B.c., when it formed a portion of the kingdom of 
the Bosporus. From the 11th c. the right of possession was claimed by the Poles, the 
Cossacks, and various Tartar tribes, the last being ultimately successful. In the 17th 
c. Russians commenced to settle in the province, and during the next century their 
example was followed by a number of Servians. The province, with an area of 27,523 
sq. m., is uniformly fertile in the n. and n.w.; in thes. it is sometimes dry and arid, 
with here and there sandy wastes, which towards Odessa become incrusted with salt. 
Notwithstanding that three large rivers—the Dnieper, Bug, and Dniester—run through 
the s. of the province, the want of water is often severely felt, especially in July, when 
the vegetation is almost completely burned up by the heat. The climate is very change- 
able, being very hot in summer, and piercingly cold in winter. Destructive ravages by 
locusts are not uncommon. The population in 1890 was 2,250,100, consisting of Little 
Russians (natives of the Ukraine), Moldavians, Bulgarians, Greeks, Germans, and Jews, 
who are chiefly employed in agriculture. The Germans cultivate tobacco and rear silk- 
worms. Much of the arable land, however, is lost from want both of capital and labor. 
Cattle and sheep breeding are also carried on on a large scale. 


KHERSON, or CHERSON, capital of the government of that name in European Russia, 
and 808 m. s. by rail from Moscow, lies on the right bank of the Dnieper, which here 
widens to 10 miles with numerous low islands, becoming the seat of fever infections 
after the inundations. It was built by Catherine II. in 1778, as a port for the con- 
struction of ships of war, but in a very few years was supplanted by Odessa and Niko- 
laief, both as dock-yard and a commercial outlet. Only ships of light draught are now 
built at Kherson, and only such ships can navigate the estuary. Milling, tallow-melt- 
ing, and wool-washing are the chief branches of trade, and the products are largely 
exported. Pop. ’97, 69,219. Kherson has a gymnasium, naval school, school for train- 
ing pilots, an observatory, and a monument to John Howard, who died here. 


KHIVA (anc. Chorasmia), KHAUREZM, KHARASM, or URGUNGE, a khanate of Turk- 
istan in central Asia, lies between lat. 41° and 48° n. and long. 58° and 61° 50’ e., and 
contains about 25,000 sq. m., the surface being mostly a sandy desert, with many fertile 
tracts scattered over it. It is bounded on the n. by the Russian territory and sea of 
Aral, e. by the khanate of Bokhara, and on the s. and w. by the Russian transcaspian ter- 
ritory, where the boundary is unsettled. The chief oasis, in which the capital, Khiva, 
is situated, stretches from the mouth of the Oxus or Amu-Daria for 200 m. along its 
banks, and is watered by artificial canals supplied from that river, to which it entirely 
~ owes its fertility. The area of oasis is 5210 sq. m., area of steppes is estimated at 17,000 
' sq.m. According to a recent estimate made in January, 1891, the population consists 
of 360,000 settled and 400,000 nomad inhabitants. There are from 10,000 to 40,000 
~ Persian freedmen or slaves who have been captured in Khorassan by the Turcomans. 

Khiva in ancient times was nominally subject to the Seleucidee; subsequently it 
formed apart of the kingdoms of Bactria, Parthia, Persia, and the caliphate, and became 
an independent monarchy in 1092 under a Seljuk dynasty. The Khivans, or, as they 
were then called, the Khaurezmians, after conquering the whole of Persia and Afghan- 
istan, were obliged to succumb to the Moguls, under Genghis Khan, in 1221. In 1372 it 
came into the hands of Timtir. Timdar’s descendants were subdued in 1511 by Shahy 
Beg (called Sheibani Khan by western writers), chief of the Uzbeks, a Turkish tribe, 
and his successors have ruled over Khiva to our times, Ever since the Russians entered 
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Central Asia, they have complained that the Khivans fostered rebellion among their 
Kirghis subjects, and plundered their caravans. In 1717 Peter the Great endeavored to 
conquer Khiva, but was defeated, and in 1839 the attempt was renewed by the czar 
Nicholas, but with no better success. War may be said to have recommenced when 
new Russian forts, in 1869 and 1871, were founded onthe shores of the Caspian. It was 
not, however, till 1873 that a great effort was made finally to crush Khiva. To dimin- 
ish the difficulties of crossing the deserts, the Russian force was divided into five col- 
umns, each about 3,000 strong, to approach Khiva by different routes. After enduring 
with admirable fortitude great privations and fatigue, the Russians entered Khiva on 
June 10. The khan agreed to pay a war indemnity (which has never been paid) and 
to cede to Bokhara the Khivan possessions on the right bank of the Amu-Daria (Oxus). 
Shortly afterwards, however, these possessions were incorporated with Russian terri- 
tory, and now Kizil-Kum and the annexed part of Khiva form the Russian govern- 
ment of Amu-Daria, with an area of 59,820 sq. m., and an estimated pop. of 109,600.— 
Kuiva, the capital of the khanate, is situated in the great oasis. It is surrounded by 
a wall, with a citadel, and also by large gardens. It has 17 mosques, and 4 large and 
3 small Mohammedan schools. Pop. 10-15,000. See Burnaby’s 4 Ride to K. For type 
of people, see illus., JAKUTS, ETC. 


KHLISTIE, or Dantevites, a Russian fanatical sect which originated in the first 
year of the emperor Alexis, A.D. 1645, They call themselves ‘‘ people of God,” ‘‘ tribe 
of Israel,” ‘‘ worshipers of the true God,” ‘‘ brothers and sisters.” According to their 
traditions, God the Hather manifested himself in the person of Daniel Philippon or Phil- 
ippitch. This they hold was his second manifestation in the flesh, and that as Jerusa- 
lem and Zion were by the previous manifestation enlightened, so now Russia and Kos- 
troma, the birthplace of Daniel, are by this reappearance blessed with the divine favor. 
The historical facts are that Daniel Philippon, a peasant of the province of Kostroma, 
ran away from the Russian army, declared himself the Almighty, and wandering about, 
taught the people twelve commandments inculcating certain moral duties. They observe 
some of the practices of the regular church to avoid persecution. ‘They have pictures of 
their god Daniel Philippon; their Jesus Christ, Ivan Timofegen; their mother of God, 
saints, prophets, and teachers, whom they adore. They call the church edifices of the 
orthodox ant-nests, and their priests idolaters and adulterers. Notwithstanding their 
absurdities, their sect is numerous, and has among its members many of the nobles of the 
land. After service they partake of an ordinary meal, which is prolonged till late in the 
evening. The sect is known in different regions by different names. 


KHODAVENDIGH’IAR, a mountainous and well-watered region in Asiatic Tur- 
key, on the coast of the sea of Marmora; pop. 1,300,000. Its soil is fertile, producing 
grain and fruit in abundance; manufactures of cotton and silk are among the indus- 
tries. This country formed a portion of the ancient Bithynia and of Phrygia, and 
presents as a striking feature of its landscape the Keshish Dagh, which was the Mt. 
Olympus of the fabulous court of Jupiter, at the foot of which is the capital, Brusa, or 
Broussa. 

KHO’l,at. of Northern Persia, province of Azerbaijan, on the Kotoura, a feeder of 
the Araxes, 75 m. n.w. of Tabriz, and has a strong fortress. Pop. 30,000. 

KHOJENT’ is a t. of Russian Turkistan, on the Sir Daria, the ancient Jaxartes, about 
90m. n.w. of Khokan. It is the seat of some cotton manufactures and of a considera- 
ble transport trade. Pop. estimated at 35,000. 

KHOKAN’ (originally Kokand), once a khanate of Turkistan extending e. of 64° long. 
over the whole of the upper basin of the Jaxartes or Sir-Daria. But long previous to 
the commercial treaty in 1868 between Russia and Khokan, the khanate had been con- 
fined to an area of some 30,000 sq.m., lying between 70° and 744° e. long. and between 
39° 40’ and 42° n. lat. In summer 1875 a rebellion against the khan, who was already 
practically a Russian vassal, led to a Russian intervention. After a fierce struggle, the 
immediate result was the annexation to Russia of all the territory of Khokan lying n. of 
the Sir-Daria. Now the whole khanate forms the Russian government of Ferghana, a 
name under which Khokan was famous throughout the east in the middle ages. The 
area of Ferghana is 28,160 sq.m., and the population, consisting of Kipchaks, Kirghiz, 
Tajiks, Sarts, and Uzbegs, is estimated at 960,000. Khokan was far from being the 
richest of the three independent khanates; and the cost of governing a hardy and war- 
like people is expected to prove a heavy burden on the Russian exchequer. Manufac- 
tures of coarse cottons and a considerable trade in grain, hides and leather, are carried 
on. The chief town is Khokan. 


KHOKAN’ is a city, capital of the khanate of that name, 220 m. from Samarcand; 
pop. 1897, 54,452. It is the seat of a considerable trade in grain, cotton, hides, leather, 
and other animal produce. There are several fine mosques in the city, which is also 
supplied with public schools. 


KHOLMOGO’RY, a t. in the government of Archangel, European Russia, was a place of 
great note when the White sea trade was inits glory, but since the seat of government has. 
been removed to Archangel, Kholmogory has steadily declined, and in 1880 contained 
less than 2000 inhabitants. Peter the. Great, on his return from his travels, brought 
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to Kholmogory several specimens of the Dutch breed of cattle, by means of which the 


natives so improved their own, that the Kholmogory breed is now considered to be the 
best in Russia. 


KHONDISTAN’, a small district in the province of Orissa, India, at the source of 
the Nerbudda river. The inhabitants, called Khonds or Khoonds, are a wild, unculti- 
vated tribe of the non-Aryan stock, of the coarsest negro type in complexion and fea- 
tures, living upon wild fruits, roots, and game. Human sacrifices formerly prevailed 
among them, but were suppressed by the persevering efforts of maj.-gen. Campbell, the 
British agent. The Khonds, on account of their language and customs, are an interest- 
ing study for ethnologists. 


KHONSAR’, a t. of Persia, in the province of Irak-Ajemi, 80m. n.w. of Ispahan and on 
the route from that city to Hamadan. Orchards abound here, and the raising of fruit 
and weaving are uhe chief employments of the people. Pop. about 12,500. 

KHOOLOOM’, KHuLM or TASH-KURGAN (‘‘stone fort’’), at. of central Asia, 65 m, 
w. of Koondooz and about 4 m. s. of the ruins of Khulm on the Khooloon river, a tri- 
butary of the Oxus. The houses are of one story, of clay or sunburned brick. The 
town is surrounded by a wall defended by citadels. 


KHORASSAN’ (ane. Parthia, Margiana, and Aria), the most n.e. province of Persia, 
lies between lat. 30° and 38° 30’ n. and long. 56° and 61° e.; contains about 210,000 sq. m., 
of which nearly one-third is a vast salt waste; of the remainder, a large portion consists 
of plains of shifting sand; and the rest is fertile. The fertile districts are in the n., 
where the high range of the Elburz crosses the province, throwing out spurs, forming a 
mountainous district, abounding with fertile and well-watered valleys. Artificial fertil- 
ization by means of canals was here carried on to a great extent in ancient times, but the 
incessant disturbances which have unsettled the district for the last 1000 years have 
almost put an end to this practice. The chief products of Khorassan are wool, carpets, 
and shawls. The province has the reputation of being rich in lead, copper, and coal, 
but its mineral resources are quite undeveloped. ‘There is nevertheless a considerable 
turquoise mine near Nishaptr. In the more thickly-peopled districts, manufactures of 
silks, woolens, and camels’ and goats’ hair fabrics, also of muskets and sword-blades, are 
carried on to a considerable extent. The chief towns of the province are Meshed, the 
capital, Nishapfir, Yezd, and Astrabad. The inhabitants are Mohammedans of the 
Shiah sect. 

Khorassan, in ancient times, also included the desert of Khiva or Kharasm and the 
district now known as the kingdom of Herat; but the first was separated from it by the 
Seljuks at the commencement of the 11th c., and the latter about 1510, since which 
period it has been on several occasions seized and held for a short time by the Persians. 

Khorassan has been several times separated from the Persian empire, but was finally 
reunited to it at the commencement of the 16th c. by Ismail Sofi, the first Suffavean 
shah of Persia. See PERSIA. 


KHORSABAD’. See NINEVEH. 


KHOSRU, or Kutsrt I., surnamed NOsHirvan (the noble soul), and known in Byzan- 
tine history as Chosroes I., the greatest monarch of the Sassanian dynasty, was the son 
of Kobad, king of Persia. Khosrfii mounted the throne on his father’s death in 581 4.D.; 
gave shelter to great numbers of those whom Justinian, the Byzantine emperor, perse- 
cuted for their religious opinions; in 540 commenced a war of 20 years’ duration with 
the Roman emperor; but though the Persians reaped an abundant harvest of glory, the 
other results were unimportant. On the accession of Justin II., the Persian ambassa- 
dors having been ignominiously abused, and the Greeks having taken possession of 
Armenia, Khosrf, justly indignant, again declared war in 570, took Dara, the eastern 
bulwark of the empire, but was terribly defeated at Melitene (577) by Justinian, grand- 
nephew of the emperor of that name; this defeat was, however, counterbalanced by the 
victorious Greek being in his turn totally routed in Armenia. Khosrf did not live to 
see the end of the contest, as he died in 579. His government, though very despotic, 
and occasionally oppressive, was yet marked by a firmness and energy rarely seen among 
the orientals. Agriculture, commerce, and science were greatly encouraged, ravaged 
provinces were repeopled from his conquests, and wasted cities rebuilt. His memory 
was long cherished by the Persians, and many a story of the stern justice of Khosrfi is 
still current among them. Persia, during his reign, stretched from the Red sea to the 
Indus, and from the Arabian sea far into central Asia. (For a full account of this prince, 
see sir John Malcolm’s History of Persia.\—Kuosr0 II., grandson of the preceding, sur- 
named Purviz (the Generous), was raised to the throne in 590, but being immediately 
deposed by another claimant, was, by the assistance of emperor Maurice, reinstated, and 
in gratitude surrendered Dara, Nisibis, and a great part of Armenia, to the Romans. In 
spite, too, of numerous and just grounds of quarrel, he preserved peace with that nation 
till the murder of his benefactor by Phocas. Khosrfi then invaded Mesopotamia in 604, 
took Dara, and during 17 years inflicted upon the Byzantine empire a series of disasters, 
the like of which they had never before experienced. Syria was conquered in 611; 
Palestine in 614; Egypt and Asia Minor in 616; and the last bulwark of the capital, 
Chalcedon, fell soon after. At this crisis the fortune of war changed sides. See HEn- 
ACLIus. Khosri, driven in turn to the very gates of Ctesiphon, was deposed and mur 
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dered by his eidest son, Shiroueh, or Siroes, Feb. 28, 628. It was to this prince that 
Mohammed sent a letter demanding a recognition of his mission. See MOHAMMED. 


KHOTAN’, or Incut, one of the four provinces of Kashgaria, formerly Chinese 
Toorkistan; the capital, Khotan, in lat. 87° n., long. 77° 55’ e., was anciently a city of 
great importance, and is still a large place, having manufactories of silk, leather, paper 
ete. The inhabitants are mainly Uzbek Tartars. 


KHOTIN. See CHOTYN. 


KHUR‘A, at. of British India, in the district of Boolundshuhur, 50 m. s.s.e, of Delhi, 
between which and Hathras it is the principal trading town. Pop. ’91, 26,300. 


KHUZISTAN’ (anc. Susiana), a province of Persia, in lat. 30° to 33° '7’ n., and long. 47° 
45’ to 51° e., with the Fars and the Persian gulf on thes. The soil of this province is 
very fertile, and produces besides the staple products a large quantity of dates. A large 
number of mules, horses, sheep, goats, and asses are raised, while wool is a valuable pro- 
duct. The pop. is estimated at from 170,000 to 200,000, mostly Arabians and in great 
part nomad. 


KHY’BER PASS, the most practicable of all the openings, four in number, through the 
Khyber mountains, is the only one by which cannon can be conveyed between the plain 
of Peshawur, on the right bank of the upper Indus, and the plain of Jelalabad, in 
northern Afghanistan. It is 30m. in length, being here and there merely a narrow 
ravine between almost perpendicular rocks of at least 600 ft. in height. It may be said 
to have been the key of the adjacent regions in either direction from the days of Alex- 
ander the great to the Afghan wars of 1839-42, during which it was twice forced by a 
British army, in spite of an obstinate defense by the natives. The first fighting in the 
Afghan war of 1878-80 was in forcing an entrance into this pass, over which, as was stipu- 
lated in the conditions of peace, the Anglo-Indian authorities are henceforth to have full 
control. 


KHYERPUR’, at. of Sind, stands about 15 m. e. of the Indus. The town was once 
the residence of the northern Ameers of the country, and lies in the fertile and well 
irrigated province of the same name. 

KI, a word in the Chinese language meaning a grand division of time, employed in 
relation to periods of 8,000 years, of which 10 are assumed to have preceded the first 
imperial dynasty B.c. 2,205. 


KIABOU CCA, Krasooca, Kyapuca, or AMBOYNA Woop, a beautifully-mottled wood 
which is found in our timber-yards in small pieces, very evidently the wens or excres- 
cences formed on the stem of the producing tree, pterospermum indicum (natural order 
byttneriacee). The color of this wood is yellowish red of different shades, and covered 
with a most elegant mottled figure in darker shades. It is much used for small orna- 
mental articles, especially snuff-boxes, its scarcity and the small size of the pieces for- 
bidding its employment in the manufacture of larger articles. 


KIAH TA, or Kracura, at. in Siberia, 150 m. s. of lake Baikal, and close to the 
Chinese frontier, being only separated by a piece of neutral ground 280 yards broad 
from the Chinese town of Maimatchin. The population is about 5000. Through this town 
began the commercial intercourse between Russia and China which had been arranged 
by the treaties of 1689 and 1727. Since the middle of last century a lively and profit- 
able barter-trade has been carried on both in Kiahta and in Maimatchin; but it was not 
till the end of the century that the Russians were able to produce on their side any 
articles besides furs, but since then cloth and cotton goods, first of English or French, 
and later of Russian manufacture, have in part been substituted. Formerly the export 
to China of coins and the precious metals was forbidden at Kiahta, but this restriction 
is now in part removed. ‘The exports from China consist chiefly of tea, of which about 
100,000 cwts. finds its way into Russia by this road. This tea is very dear, on account of 
the enormous distance it has to be brought to Kiahta (more than 3,000 m.), and the 
Russian import duty, which amounts to from 40 to 70 kopeks. It is generally imported 
by the Russians at $0.45 a pound. But it must not be overlooked that the Kiahta 
tea is the first crop, immensely superior to all that reaches Europe by any other route. 

KIANG‘SI, an inland province of China between 24° 30’ and 30° n., and 113° 35’ and 
118° 45’ e. It lies entirely within the basin of the Yangtse-Kiang. The soil is rather 
inferior, although tea of the best quality is the chief export. Rice, wheat and tobacco 
are the chief staples. Capital, Nanchang. Area 69,499 sq.m. Pop. (estimated 1890), 
24,600,000. 

KIANG’SU, a province of China, between lat. 31° and 35° n. and long. 116° and 122° 
e.; 40,140 sq. m.; pop. 39,647,000. It is one of the most fertile regions of China. The 
surface is level, abounding in marshes, lakes, rivers, and canals. It exports silk and 
rice and tea in great quantities. Capital, Nanking. 

KICKAPOOS’ a tribe of North American Indians belonging to the comprehensive 
Algonquin family, formerly inhabited the region about the upper Mississippi, whence 
they gradually moved down into Illinois, and settled about the Wabash and Rock rivers. 
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They were hostile to the English during the early settlement of the country, and on the 
outbreak of the revolution supported the colonists for a time, but at length turned 
against them, and a state of war continued until 1792, in which gen. Scott took an impor- 
tant part. In 1811 the Kickapoos fought with Tecumseh against gen. Harrison, and 
on the outbreak of the war with England they assumed the offensive, but were defeated 
by Zachary Taylor at fort Harrison. Treaties made in 1815-16 ceded a large portion of 
their lands, and the U. 8. government procured their removal and settlement on the 
Osage river, paying them $2,000 a year for 15 years for their own lands. Here fora 
few years, there was established a degree of civilization, missionaries of various denom- 
inations making every effort to educate and cultivate this troublesome tribe. But the 
predatory and savage instincts of the Kickapoos soon resumed the ascendency, and their 
warriors went out killing and horse-stealing, making descents upon Texas and other 
Mexican states, and at length even turning upon the U. S Indian agents, one of whom 
they murdered in 1854. They were then removed to areservation in Atchison co., 
Kansas. A considerable number of individuals of the tribe eventually settled down on 
separate holdings, and became farmers and citizens; the remainder went into Mexico, 
where they lived by raids over the frontier for booty. In 1890 the number of Kicka- 
poos on the Kansas reservation was 237. 

KIDD, BENJAMIN, sociologist, born 1858 in England, entered the British civil service 
at the age of nineteen, and did not become known to the literary and scientific world 
until his publication in 1894 of a work called Social Evolution. This passed through many 
editions both in England and America, and before the end of the year was translated 
into German, French, and Swedish. The author had for years been a student of biology, 
and had come to believe that the progress of society should be interpreted in terms of 
biological law. He had followed with intense interest the Weismann controversy, and 
believed that it was destined to revolutionize social philosophy. Social Evolution has as 
its main idea the antagonism between individual interests and the social good, the stress 
and strain which kill off the unfit being the necessary condition of progress. The solu- 
tion of this difficulty is that men act from motives which have their seat in something 
else than reason. ‘This controlling influence Kidd finds to be religion, which supplies 
the motive for individual self-sacrifice for the sake of the general welfare. The style 
of the book is easy and at the same time forcible. Weismann published an important 
introduction to the German translation. 


KIDD, Wiuiu1AM, known as Ropert Kipp; b. England about 1650; was a trader out 
of New York, and in the war between England and France, in the early part of the 
reign of William III., commanded a commissioned vessel in the West Indies, and was 
noted for his bravery. In 1695 he was appointed by the earl of Bellomont, governor of . 
the province of New York, to assist in suppressing piracy, and received two commissions 
from the king, one as a privateer against the French and the other a roving commission 
to pursue and capture pirates wherever he might find them. He sailed from Plymouth, 
Eng., April, 1696, in a galley called the Adventure, carrying thirty guns and a crew of 
eighty men. After proceeding to New York he captured a French ship, divided the booty, 
and increased his crew to 155 men, when he disobeyed his orders to cruise on the Amer- 
ican coast by sailing for Madeira, thence to St. Jago, Madagascar, Malabar, and the 
Red sea. e had not been very successful in capturing vessels, and he now turned 
pirate and attacked whatever he met that promised booty. He first took some small 
Moorish vessels, then fought a Portuguese man-of-war, which defeated him, and finally 
captured a Portuguese ship from Bengal and an Armenian vessel with a rich cargo. At 
Madagascar he burned his vessel and went on board the Armenian, the Quedagh Mer- 
chant, afterward purchasing the sloop Antonio and sailing incompany. By this time he 
had been proclaimed a pirate by the English, who had dispatched a man-of-war in search 
of him. Proceeding to New York he coasted from Delaware bay to Block island, cor- 
responding with the earl of Bellomont in the mean time, and finally delivered up to the 
governor in Boston the treasure which he had acquired by his captures, including 1111 
ounces of gold, 2,853 ounces of silver, 57 bags of sugar, 41 bales of goods, and 17 pieces 
of canvas. On July 6, 1699, Kidd was arrested, the immediate charge against him being 
that of murder, he having killed a gunner on board the Adventure who had become 
mutinous. He was sent home to England, and in April, 1700, was tried and found 
guilty of murder and on five separate indictments for piracy. He was condemned and 
executed. After Kidd’s death it became rumored about that he and his crew had buried 
immense treasures prior to his capture, and the coast from Block island s., and even 
islands in the Hudson river, have been many times searched for this rumored weaith, of 
which no portion has yet been discovered. 


KIDDER, DANIEL PARISH, D.D.; b. N. Y., 1815; graduated from Wesleyan university 
(Conn.) and became a Methodist preacher, From 1837 to 1840 he was a missionary in 
Brazil: 1844-56 secretary of the Sunday-school union of the Methodist Episcopal church; 
1856-71 professor of practical theology at the Garrett biblical institute, Evanston, Ill. ; 
in 1871 he was elected to the same position in Drew theological seminary, Madtson, N.J. 
He published a number of books, of which a popular account of Brazil, the joint produc- 
tion of rey. J. C. Fletcher and himself, with the title Brazil and the Brazilians, is the 
most noteworthy. He d. in 1891. 

KIDDERMINSTER, a well-known manufacturing t. and municipal and parliamentary 
borough of England, in the county of Worcester, is situated on the Stour, 14m. w. of 
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Worcester. There are worsted spinning mills, tin-plate works, and dye works. The 
Stafford and Worcester canal goes through the town, opening communication with 
Liverpool, Bristol and Hull. Kidderminster is chiefly noteworthy on account of the 
carpet manufactures which are here carried on. Pop. ’91, 24,803. 


KIDNAPPING is not a legal term, but is frequently applied in popular language to 
the offense of stealing or forcibly carrying off a child or adult. The offense of forcibly 
carrying off a grown person, in general, now amounts only to an assault or false impris- 
onment, though formerly punishable with death. Child-stealing, where the child is 
under 14 years of age, if done with intent to steal any article upon or about the person 
of the child, or to deprive the parent or guardian of the possession of the child, is in 
England and Ireland a felony, punishable with penal servitude for not less than three 
nor mere than seven years, or with two years’ imprisonment. See also ABDUCTION. 


KIDNEY-BEAN, Phaseolus, a genus of plants of the natural order Leguminosae, sub-order 
Papilionacee, having nine stamens united by the filaments, and one separate stamen, a 
downy stigma, a two-lipped calyx, and the keel of the corolla with the stamens and 
style spirally twisted. The species are mostly annual herbaceous plants, natives of the 
warm parts both of the eastern and western hemispheres. The common kidney-bean 
(P. vulgaris) is the haricot of the French. In Britain it is sometimes called French 
bean. In the south of Europe, and as far north as Germany, in the United States, 
and many other countries, the kidney-bean is a field-crop, and the ripe seeds are an 
important article of food. Within the tropics it is sown at all seasons; but in countries 
subject to frost only in spring, after the danger of frost is over. The seeds are used for 
food in a boiled state. In Britain they are not regularly ripened, except in the most 
favorable situations in the south. The plant is therefore cultivated chiefly for the sake 
of the unripe pods, which, when boiled with the young seeds in them, form a well- 
known and very delicate dish—The ScarLeT RuNNER (P. multiflorus) has often been 
regarded as merely a larger variety of the kidney-bean, with long, twining stem. It is 
doubtful, however, if they are originally from the same native country, an American 
origin being assigned to the runner, which is also a perennial—although in the climate 
of Britain usually destroyed by the winter’s frost, and therefore treated as an annual— 
and has tuberous roots. The roots, in common with those of some other species of 
Phaseolus, are narcotic and dangerous; serious consequences have ensued from the acci- 
dental eating of them. ‘The plant is cultivated for the same uses as the kidney-bean, 
and affords, even in Scotland, a very abundant crop of green pods in the latter part of 
autumn, although the seed is not sown till about the first of May. It is a very orna- 
mental plant, particularly the common variety with scarlet flowers. It readily covers 
any trellis or paling, and requires stakes of 6 to 10 ft. in height.—Closely allied to the 
kidney-bean, if indeed more than varieties, and cultivated for the same uses, are the 
Haricot de Soissons (P. compressus), the Haricot Princesse (P. tumidus), etc. In some parts 
of India one of the most esteemed kinds of pulse is the Mooa, Moone, or Mungo (P. 
mungo); in others, the KALA Mooe, or BLAcK GRAM (P. maa). 


KIDNEYS, Tus, are two glands having for their office the secretion of the urine. 
That this office or function is of extreme importance is sufficiently shown by the facts 
that if, in consequence of disease, it is altogether suspended in the human subject, even 
for a day or two, death not unfrequently occurs, and that urinary glands corresponding 
in function to our kidneys are found, not only in all vertebrate animals, but in almost 
all mollusks, in the arachnidans, in insects, and in myriapods, 

The human kidneys are situated in the region of the loins, on each side of the spine, 
and are imbedded in a layer of fatty tissue. Their form is too well known to require 
any description. The average length of each kidney is a little more than four inches, 
and its usual weight is from four to six ounces. The substance of the kidneys is dense, 
extremely fragile, and of a deep red color. On making a vertical section of the kidney, 
it is seen to consist of two different substances, which are named, from their position, 
the external or cortical, and the internal or medullary substance. 

The cortical substance forms by far the greater part of the gland, and sends numerous 
prolongations inwards between the pyramids of the medullary substance. It is scft, 
granular, and contains numerous minute red globular bodies diffused throughout it, 
which are called, from their discoverer, the Malpighian bodies, and which will be pres- 
ently noticed more fully. Its substance is made up of the wriniferous tubes (which are 
described in the notice of the medullary portion), capillaries, lymphatics, and nerves, 
held together by an intermediate parenchymatous substance. 

The medullary substance consists of pale-reddish conical masses, called the ‘‘ pyra- 
mids of Malpighi.” ‘They are usually about twelve in number, but vary from eight to 
eighteen, and their apices (the papillw) point towards the hollow space (termed the sinus 
or pelvis) which occupies the interior of the gland. The medullary structure is firmer 
than the cortical, and instead of being granular, presents a striated appearance, from 
its being composed of minute diverging tubes (the uriniferous tubes, or tubes of Bellini), 
which run in straight lines through this portion of the kidneys, after having run in a 
highly convoluted course through the cortical portion. 

The cavity occupying the interior of the kidneys (the s¢zus or pelvis) is lined by 
mucous membrane, which, through the medium of the ureter, is continuous with that of 
the bladder, and which extends into the tissue of the kidneys, to line the uriniferous 
tubes. The mucous membrane forms a cup-like cavity around the termination of each 
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pyramid, and the cavity, termed the calyz, receives the urine from the open terminations 
of the tubes and conveys it towards the pelvis, from whence it passes down the ureter 
into the bladder. 

Each kidney is supplied with blood by a renal artery, a large trunk which comes off 
at right angles to the aorta. The blood, after the separation of the various matters which 
constitute the urine (q.v.), is returned into the venous system by the renal or emulgent 
vein, which opens into the inferior vena cava. 

The nerves are derived from the renal plexus, which is formed by filaments of the 
solar plexus and the lesser splanchnic nerve. They belong entirely to the ganglionic or 
sympathetic system. 

The Malpighian bodies are found in all vertebrate animals. In mammals, which are 
the only animals in which there is a division into a cortical and a medullary portion, 
these bodies are only found in the former. In an injected specimen, they appear to the 
naked eye as mere colored spots. They are for the most part of a spherical, oval, or 
flask-like form. Their diameter in man may range from ,j,th to ;4,th of an inch, the 
mean being ;j;th. A small artery, termed the afferent vessel, may be traced into each 
Malpighian body, while a minute venous radicle, the efferent vessel, emerges from it close 
to the point at which the artery had entered. The Malpighian body itself consists of a 
rounded bunch or tuft of capillaries, derived from the afferent, and terminating in the 
efferent vessel, and inclosed in a clear and transparent capsule, lined at its lower part 
with epithelium, continuous with that of the uriniferous tube which springs from each 
capsule. 

PThe convoluted portion of the tube which proceeds from, and is continuous with, the 
Malpighian capsule is composed of a delicate basement membrane in immediate relation 
externally with an abundant capillary net-work, and lined in its interior by the spher- 
oidal or glandular variety of epithelium. The diameter of its central canal is about 
zoypth of an inch. The straight portion of the tubes of which the pyramids are com- 
posed is lined with epithelium which approaches more nearly to the scaly or tesselated 
variety, and which seems to serve as a protecting layer, rather than to take part in the 
function of secretion. The tubes unite with one another to a great degree as they pass 
through the structure of the pyramids, so that at the base of a pyramid there may be 
many thousand tubes, while the number of openings at the extremity of a papilla are 
comparatively few. 

It now remains to consider the respective functions of these two essential elements of 
the kidney (as it exists in the vertebrate animals), viz., the Malpighian bodies and the 
tubes. From the admirable researches of Mr. Bowman (Philosophical Transactions, 1842), 
and from the labors of subsequent anatomists, it appears that in animals in which the 
urinary excretion is passed in an almost solid form (as in birds and reptiles), the tufts are 
small and simple as compared with those of the kidneys of animals which (like man and 
most mammals) pass the urinary constituents dissolved in a large quantity of water. On 
these grounds, as well as from the fact that the anatomical arrangement of the tufts is 
well calculated to favor the escape of water from the blood, Mr. Bowman arrives at the 
conclusion, that the function of the Malpighian bodies is to furnish the fluid portion (the 
water) of the urine. The arrangement of the convoluted portion of the tubes, with a 
capillary net-work on one side of their basement membrane, and secreting epithelial 
cells on the other, is the exact counterpart of the arrangement in other secreting glands, 
and there can be no doubt that the functions of the cells in the convoluted portion of the 
tubes is to separate from the blood the various organic constituents (urea, uric acid, 
creatinine, etc.) and inorganic salts (chloride of sodium and phosphate of soda, etc.), 
which collectively form the solid constituents of the urine. It does not necessarily follow 
that these secreting cells undergo rapid decay and renewal; it is more probable that 
they have the power of selecting certain materials from the blood, and of transmitting 
them, without the disintegration of their own structure, to the interior of the tube. 

The physical and chemical characters of the secretion yielded by the kidneys will be 
considered in the article URINE. 

DISEASES OF THE Kipnrys.—The most important affection of the kidneys is Bright’s 
disease (q.v.), the symptoms of which have already been described. On examining the 
kidneys in a case of death from this disease, it is found that there is a great increase in 
the size and number of the oil-globules which exist in small quantities in the epithelial 
cells of the healthy gland. The urinary tubes becoming thus gorged and distended, 
compress the capillary vessels on their exterior; and hence, ia consequence of passive 
congestion of the Malpighian vessels, which gives rise to obstruction of the circulation, 
the serum of the blood exudes in place of pure water, and gets mixed with the urine, 
which thus becomes albuminous in this disease. Inflammation of the kidneys, or nephritis, 
isnot uncommon. In acute inflammation, there is a deep-seated pain in the small of 
the back, on one or upon both sides, often extending downward towards the inside of 
the thigh. The pain is increased by pressure, sudden change of position, coughing, etc. 
The urine is scanty, high-colored, albuminous, or bloody, and often deposits pus and 
sedimentary matter onstanding. Thereis more or less fever, preceded by rigors; nausea 
and vomiting are frequent; and the bowels are usually constipated. In chronic inflam- 
mation, most of the above symptomsare present but in a milder form, and there is little 
or no fever. In both the acute and chronic form, the blood may become contaminated, 
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as in Bright’s disease (q.v.), from the want of due purification by the kidneys, and 
various secondary affections may arise. 

The causes of inflammation of the kidney are various. It may be due to mechanical 
violence, exposure to cold and wet, and to the ingestion of substances which have the 
property of irritating the kidneys, as cantharides, oil of turpentine, etc. A gouty 
diathesis and the presence of concretions may also be noticed as causes. Any affection 
capable of producing retention of urine may, by distending the pelvis of the kidney, 
occasion inflammation, as, for example, stricture of the urethra and affections of the 
spinal cord producing paralysis of the urinary organs. 

The treatment must, on the whole, be antiphlogistic (or lowering) in the early stage 
of the disease, but must be considerably modified in accordance with the origin of the 
disease. 

Nephralgia, or pain in the kidney without inflammation, which usually but not inva- 
riably depends upon the passage of a concretion through the ureter, is one of the most 
painful affections to which the human frame is subject. It usually comes on when the 
concretion makes its way from the pelvis of the kidney into the ureter, and does not 
cease till it has passed into the bladder. During an ordinary fit of gravel (see CALCULUS), 
or even in apparent health, a severe pain is suddenly felt in the loins, extending to the 
groin, thigh, or abdomen, and sometimes, simulating colic. The pain comes on in par- 
oxysms, with intervening periods of comparative ease. The paroxysm is usually accom- 
panied by vomiting, a small and feeble pulse, and a profuse sweat. There is a frequent 
desire to pass urine, but the effort is usually futile. At length, usually after some hours, 
or even one or two days, the concretion escapes into the bladder, and the pain suddenly 
ceases. 

This affection may be readily distinguished from inflammation by the sudden access 
and paroxysmal character of the pain and by the absence of fever. 

As the disease is one which is very liable to return, the patient should know what 
steps to take before advice can be obtained. Opium is our sheet-anchor in this affec- 
tion. The patient (assuming that he is an adult) may take two grains of opium, or an 
equivalent dose (85 or 40 minims) of laudanum or solution of muriate of morphia, when 
the attack comes on, and may repeat the medicine in half-doses every hour or two hours, 
until the pain is somewhat alleviated, or signs of the narcotic influence of the drug begin 
to manifest themselves. Should the stomach be so irritable as to reject the medicine, a 
dram of laudanum in a little thin starch may be injected into the rectum. Hot 
fomentations to the abdomen and loins also give partial relief. Chloroform may be 
inhaled with great benefit during the paroxysms, but only under the superintendence of 
a physician. 

Suppression of urine, or ischuria renalis, is an affection in which there is either a 
complete cessation of the secreting action of the kidney, or so considerable a diminution 
as to be clearly morbid. It is undoubtedly, in most cases, a mere systom of some other 
disease, but occasionally no other disorder is obvious, and it must be regarded as an 
independent or idiopathic affection. If no urine be separated from the blood, coma 
(intense stupefaction) and death rapidly supervene from the retention of urea (or of car- 
bonate of ammonia, into which it readily breaks up) in the blood, which thus becomes 
impure, and acts as a poison on the brain. The treatment, which is seldom successful, 
is too purely professional for notice in these pages. 

For further information on diseases of the kidneys and allied affections, see the 
articles BrigHT’s DisEASE, DIABETES, DRopsy, and CALCULUS. 


KIDNEY-VETCH, Anthyllis, a genus of plants of the natural order leguminose, sub- 
order papilionacee, containing a number of species, some shrubby, and some herbaceous, 
natives chiefly of the warmer temperate parts of the Eastern Hemisphere. They have 
the petals nearly equal in length, and an oval 1 to 8-seeded pod, inclosed in the permanent 
inflated and generally downy calyx. The only British species is the common kidney- 
vetch (A. vulneraria), also called lady’s fingers, a herbaceous perennial, with pinnated 
unequal leaves, and crowded heads of yellow (or sometimes scarlet) flowers. It grows 
on very dry soils, and is eaten with avidity by cattle, but does not yield much produce. 


KI’DO TAKAYO/SHI, a Japanese statesman, b. in the province of Choshiu about 
1833, of gentle but not of noble birth. He actively participated in the acts and councils 
of his clan, that, with Satsuma and Tosa, led the coalition that overthrew the Tokugawa 
shogunate in 1868. He was present at the bombardment of Shimonoseki by the four 
allied foreign fleets in 1864, and was there converted to the idea of the superiority of 
foreigners and the impossibility of their expulsion from Japan. Thenceforward he became 
one of the most potent forces in that national movement, and one of the leading persons 
in that group of men, that overthrew the usurpation of 264 years and the effete feudalism 
of ten centuries. While Saigo was the heart and sword of the revolution, Kido became 
its brainand pen. Hecomposed the able address to the throne, purporting to come from 
the four daimios of Satsuma, Hizen, Tosa, and Choshiu, which proposed and secured the 
abolition of the feudal system and the retirement of 270 daimios to private life, relin- 
quishing their lands and incomes to the mikado. He was appointed envoy in the 
embassy to the United States in 1871, established the first newspaper in Japan, and 
secured the formation of an assembly of local rulers—a step towards representative gov- 
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ernment. Of pre-eminent political genius, of stainless life, and gentle manners, his loss 
to the nation was profoundly deplored by the mikado and the whole nation. He died in 
Kioto, May 23, 1877. 

KIDRON, or KEDRON. See GEHENNA, 


KIEF, or Kiev, a government of Little Russia, lies immediately n. of the government 
of Kherson, and is bounded on the n.e. by the river Dnieper. Area, 19,691 sq. m., two 
thirds of which is arable, and one-fifth under wood. Pop. ’90, 3,138,900. In the northern 
portions the surface is flat and marshy; the s,. is covered with ranges of hills, branches 
of the Carpathian mountains, running from n.w. tos.e. The chief river is the Dnieper, 
With its tributaries, the Pripet and the Teterev. The soil, chiefly loam, and partly clay 
and sand, is very fertile, beetroot being largely cultivated for sugar works. The climate 
is exceedingly mild; everything is in blossom in April, and frosts do not set in till - 
November. Agriculture and horticulture are the chief occupations of the inhabitants. 
Wheat is extensively exported to Odessa. 


KIEF, or Ktrv, the chief t. of the government of that name, on the r. bank of the 
Dnieper, is one of the oldest of the Russian towns, and was formerly the capital. In 
S64 it was taken from the Khazars by two Norman chiefs, companions of Ruric, and 
conquered from them by Oleg, Ruric’s successor, who made it his capital. In 1240 (when 
it ceased to be the capital) it was nearly destroyed by the Tartars. Christianity was 
first proclaimed in Russia at Kief in 988. In the 14th c. it was seized by Gedimin, grand 
duke of Lithuania, and annexed to Poland in 1569, but in 1654 was restored to Russia. 
The Kief of the present time is one of the largest towns in the empire, possessing (1897) 
a pop. of 248,750, and rapidly increasing. It is strongly fortified, has a remarkable 
suspension bridge over the Dnieper, a university of over 2000 students, and an eccle- 
siastical school. In its neighborhood is the convent of Kievo-Pecherstaya, a celebrated 
Russian sanctuary, which annually attracts thousands of pilgrims from the most remote 
corners of the empire. It contains also large sugar works and refineries, woolen manu- 
factories, tanneries; large fairs take place here annually, the most celebrated of which 
is the ‘‘ contracts ’’ during the winter, which is attended by all the surrounding proprie- 
tors and by many foreign merchants. The trade is chiefly with Odessa, Poltava, and 
Austria. 

KIEKIE, Freycinetia Banksii, a shrub of the natural order Pandanacee, yielding an 
edible, aggregated fruit, said to be the finest indigenous fruit of New Zealand. The 
species of this genus are tropical Asiatic or Polynesian climbing shrubs, with sheathing 
long, rather grassy leaves, usually spinous or serrated on the margin, and terminal, soli- 
tary, or clustered spadices of unisexual flowers. The kiekie is found in the northern 
part of New Zealand. It climbs the loftiest trees, branching copiously. The leaves are 
2 or 3 ft. long. The spadices are clustered. The fruit is a mass of fleshy berries. The 
jelly made of it tastes like preserved strawberries. 


KIEL, capital city of the Prussian province of Sleswick-Holstein, lying on a deep fjord 
or bay of the Baltic, which admits large ships to anchor close to the town, is the station 
of the greatest portion of the German navy, and is situated in lat. 54° 20’ n., and long. 
10° 7’ east. Pop. ’90, 69,127. Kiel is the seat of the supreme court of appeal for the 
province, and of a university which was founded in 1665, and has a library of 200,000 
volumes, an observatory, a botanic garden, a natural history museum, and a good collec- 
tion of northern antiquities. In 1872 an imperial order was issued that an academy for 
the benefit of all seafarers should be established at Kiel. The town has two bridges, 
connecting the northern or older parts with the rapidly increasing southern suburbs. 
The most ancient of its five churches is St. Nicholai, which dates from the 15th century. 
The castle has a good sculpture-gallery, containing, among other copies of the best works 
of art, casts of the Elgin marbles, and of Thorwaldsen’s best productions. The public 
gardens and the wooded shores of the fjord, together with the woods of Diisternbrook 
afford numerous pleasant walks. Kiel, which became a member of the Hanseatic league 
in the 14th ¢c., was formerly the chief mart for the farm and dairy produce of the Danish 
islands; and the very ancient annual fair, which was held for four weeks after Epiphany, 
was attended by buyers of all classes from every part of the duchies. Kiel, besides large 
oil works, has manufactures of tobacco, spirits, sugar, machinery, ironmongery, etc. 
Butter is extensively exported. It is an important link in the line of communication 
between Germany and the Baltic islands and ports; and steam-packets daily convey 
passengers and mails to and from the ports of the Baltic and North sea. In June, 1895, 
it became the terminus of the Baltic and North Sea Canal, which was completed in this 
month, and opened by Kaiser Wilhelm amid a gathering of warships from 14 nations, 
constituting a naval force greater than the world had ever before seen collected. 

KIELCE, a Russian government of Poland on the Austrian frontier; 3897 sq. m.; 
pop. 91, 737,663. It is a rich mineral region, producing coal, zinc and tin. The Vistula 
separates it from Galicia, and it is watered by the Nida and Pilica. 

KIELCE, capital of the government of that name; pop. ’90, 17,488. Itis situated about 
107 m. from Warsaw, in the midst of iron, copper, lead and coal mines. It is the seat 
of a Roman Catholic bishopric, and contains a number of churches, a theological sem- 
inary, and 2 monastery. 

KIELLAND, ALEXANDER, a prominent Norwegian novelist, born in 1849 in Stavanger, 
studied at the University of Christiania and fitted himself for the practice of law, but 
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instead of following his profession purchased and assumed the management of a brick 
and tile factory near his native town. He began to publish short stories in 1878, and 
these were collected in his first two books, Novelletter (1879) and Nye Novelletter (1880; 
4th ed. 1893). These were followed by a number of novels including Garman and Worse 
(1880), Laboring People (1881), Skipper Worse (1882), Snow (1886), Jacob (1890), and a 
number of slight comedies and dramas. It is rather as a novelist than as a dramatist 
that he has become known, although many of his pieces have attained success on the 
stage, The style of his books is vivacious and epigrammatic. He has been compared to 
Daudet and his style is certainly unlike those of his Norwegian contemporaries. Al]- 
though he came of a rich and patrician family, the spirit of his books is intensely liberal 
and even radical. Among the conservative people, they have aroused great opposition 

and when his fellow-writers called the attention of the Storthing to Kielland’s deserts 
and requested that he should receive the customary poetical pension, it was refused, on 
the ground that the state ought not to stamp with its approval writings ‘‘ opposed to the 
prevailing moral and religious ideas of the nation.”’ 


KIE’PERT, HeEINRIcH, b. Berlin, 1818; an enthusiastic student of geography in his 
youth, and later a pupil of Ritter; devoted two years to the exploration of Asia Minor 
(1841-42), and made an atlas of Greece and the Greek colonies on his return to Berlin. 
He was for seven years director of the geographical institute of Weimar, and in 1859 
became a professor in the university of Berlin. He published numerous geographical 
works, among which are Newer Hand-Atlas der Erde and Atlas der alten Welt. 


_ KIE’SEWETTER, RAFAEL GrorRG, 1773-1850; studied law in Vienna and held 
important official positions under the Austrian government, but devoted himself assidu- 
ously to historical writings on music, including that of Holland, Greece, and the Arabs. 
Among these, the chief work from his pen was a history of song from the period of the 
middle ages down to modern times. 

KIEV. See KIEF. 

KIKIN’DA, NAGyY-KIKINDA, or GROSS-KIKINDA, a t. of the Austrian empire, in the 
heen Banat, 134 m. s.e. from Pesth. It is in a level fertile country. Pop. ’90, 
2,768. 

KILAUE’A, a vast crater in the e, part of the island of Hawaii, 10 m. from the sea, 
on the e. slope of the great volcano of Mauna Loa, 4,000 ft. above the sea, and 9,800 ft. 
below the summit of Mauna Loa. It is 30 m. by bridle-road from the seaport of Hilo, 
from which it is usually visited. The entire island of Hawaii is one vast pile of lava, 
the outflow of many craters, of which the summit crater of Mauna Loa is the greatest, 
and Kilauea, near the base of the mountain, the most constantly active. ‘The latter 
forms no cone of itself, but is a great sink on the side of the mountain, in the midst of 
grazing land trees, and ferns on the side to the windward of the crater. This sink is 3 
m. long, 2 m. wide, and in the parts where the lava is not boiling from 500 to 800 ft. 
deep. The floor of the crater, being formed by the streams that constantly flow and 
cool in one or another part of it, is being filled up slowly in periods of moderate activity, 
but is liable to fall in or sink at any time, especially during great volcanic activity 
when eruptions elsewhere draw off the lava from below. At the e. end of this great 
sink are the pots and lakes of boiling lava, around which are low conical slopes of lava 
and ashes, but nowhere rising to the level of the ledges that surround the crater-sink. 
The lava in one or another of these little lakes is in perpetual ebullition, and flows out 
thiough a subterranean channel under the rim of the active craters to the lower level of 
the main crater-basin, forming small or large streams upon its black surface, which cool 
quickly and can be walked upon within a day or two after the lava ceases to flow. 
Travelers walk for miles upon these streams where the red, partly cooled lava can be 
seen in the crevices under their feet. In 1868, when Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain) 
visited the crater, it showed signs of unusual violence in its eruptions, and bid fair to 
fill and overflow the great sink; but a mud and lava eruption broke out on a grazing 
slope of the mountain 20 m. away, when the unusual activity of this crater ceased, while 
the mud flow submerged a valuable grazing country and made its way down the moun- 
tain far into the sea. The great eruptions from this crater were those of 1789, 1823, 
1832, 1840, and 1868. There seems to be no subterranean connections between the 
sources of the eruptions from Mauna Loa and Kilauea, each having its periods of terrible 
activity without seeming to affect the other. There is, or was, a pleasant rustic inn o1 
volcano-house on the ledge overlooking the crater, and the road from Hilo to the crater 
furnishes an example of an ancient Hawaiian paved road, 6 ft. wide, that rises and falls 
on a straight course over the low lava ridges towards the crater. The crater is about 
200 m. by sea from Honolulu. 

KILBOURNE, James, 1770-1850; b. Conn.; was engaged in trade in early life, 
but, having acquired sufficient means for his support, adopted the ministry as a profes 
sion, and attached himself to the Episcopal church, in which he continued until 1804, 
when he retired. Having formed an organization for the settlement of western lands, 
he emigrated to Ohio, and founded Worthington township in that state. Here he 
became a magistrate, and also filled the office of surveyor of public lands. He was sent 
to congress in 1813, and served four years. He was president of the board of trustees 
of Worthington college during 35 years. 
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KILDA SAINT. See SAINT KILDA. 

KILDARE, an inland co. of the province of Leinster, Ireland, distant, at its eastern 
border, about 14m. w. from the English channel. Its greatest length from n, to s. is 
40 m.; from e. to w., 27 m.; area, 418,497 acres, of which 418,000 are arable. Its sur- 
face is almost one unvaried plain, with the exception of the s.e. border, which meets 
the range of Dublin hills, and the eastern border, which likewise is slightly elevated. 
Its principal rivers are the Liffey and the Barrow, the latter of which forms in part its 
boundary. The Boyne has its source in Kildare, as has also the Blackwater. It is tra- 
versed by the Grand and Royal canals. The most remarkable features of Kildare are 
the celebrated plain called the ‘‘ Curragh of Kildare ’’—an undulating down, 6 m. long, 
and 2 broad, the site of the well-known race-course, the Newmarket of Ireland—and the 
bog of Allen. The solitary hill called Allen, which rises in the great central limestone 
- plain, is a mass of granular compact greenstone and porphyry, with some red sandstone 
conglomerate, which is quarried for millstones. The soil is generally a rich loam, rest-. 

ing on limestone or slate. The total extent of land under tillage, in 18538, was 140,837 
acres; but the proportion of pasture land to tillage has been much increased, the acres 
under crop in 1876 being only 121,940. The pop. (1891) was 70,206, of whom 88% were 
Roman Catholics. The principal towns are Naas, Athy, and Kildare; but the number 
of minor towns is beyond the average of Irish counties. Kildare sends two county mem- 
bers to the imperial parliament. In antiquities of all historical periods, Kildare is 
peculiarly rich. In the time of Geraldus Cambrensis the plain of the Curragh had a 
stone circle similar to that of Stonehenge; it is now a military camp. There are five 
round towers and some stone crosses still preserved, and many castles of the Anglo- 
Norman period, three of which are still inhabited. The well-known Roman Catholic 
college of Maynooth (q.v.) is situated in this county, as is also the Jesuit college of 
Clongowes wood. 

KILDARE’ (Hib. Xiil-dara, church of the oaks), a parliamentary and market t. in 
the county of the same name in Ireland, 25 m.s.w. of Dublin. It owed its origin toa 
monastery, founded, according to the annalists, in the end of the 5th c. by St. Bridget, 
the daughter of an Irish chieftain, who received the veil from St. Patrick himself. 
Around the monastery a town of some importance sprang up, which, as well as the 
abbey, was repeatedly plundered by the Danes. After the English invasion it rose to 
considerable importance, and a parliament was held in it in 1309. In the wars of Eliza- 
beth, and subsequently in the great civil war, it suffered almost complete ruin, from 
which it but partially recovered. Prior to the union Kildare returned two members to 
the Irish parliament. The county has some woolen and paper factories. The pop. 
in 1851 was 1298; it is now slightly increased, being (1891) 2000. The see of Kildare, 
together with that of Glendalough, in the Protestant church, is united to that of 
Dublin. The united sees of Kildare and Leighlin form a distinct Roman Catholic 
diocese. Notwithstanding its present decayed condition, Kildare is exceedingly inter- 
esting for its antiquities, which comprise the ruined cathedral, a Franciscan and a 
Carmelite abbey, a portion of the chapel of St. Bridget, popularly called ‘‘ The Fire- 
house,’’ from a perpetual fire anciently maintained there, and, above all, the round 
tower, 130 ft. in height, which crowns the elevation on which the town is built, and is 
seen from a great distance. 

KILDEER, an American bird belonging to the plover family, of the order gralla- 
tores, or waders; allied therefore to the cranes and herons. It is the charadrius vociferus 
of Linnzeus, but now placed in another genus, egtalitus, and is called egialitus vociferus. 
It inhabits North and South America. It is about 10 in. long, with a spread of wing 
of 20 inches. Head small; neck rather short with a black ring around it; body slender, 
weight from 5 to 7 oz.; legs rather long, but not as much so as in others of the order; 
feet long and slender. Feathers on breast and underpart nearly white; on back and 
upper surface of head, grayish brown; below the ring on the neck there is a black 
transverse band on the breast. Quills dark-brown, with half their inner webs white. 
Four middle tail feathers white-tipped, with a wide subterminal black band, and the 
lateral ones widely tipped with white. The kildeer is common tkroughout North 
America, going to the south in winter and to Atlantic and Pacific islands. In summer 
it frequents plowed fields and sandy or gravelly banks of clear streams, feeding princi- 
pally on worms and insects. In the winter it goes to the sea-shore and frequents 
marshes, mud flats, and oyster beds. Its flight is powerful, and it is a very rapid 
runner. It breeds at the south in April; later in the middle states. It usually lays four 
eggs, 14x12 in., cream colored, with brown blotches. It frequently utters a shrill cry, 
especially when alarmed, which somewhat resembles a repetition of itsname. The flesh 
is said to be tough, like that of other members of the order, but it is one of the most 
inoffensive and useful birds, as it feeds mostly on destructive insects, and should never 
be killed. See CHARADRIAD; and GRALL&. 


KILHAM, ALEXANDER, 1762-98 ; the founder of the ‘‘ New Connection of Wesleyan 
Methodists,” often called Kilhamites. He was the first to advocate the representation 
of the lay element in the government of the church; was converted at the age of 18; 
and in 1785 received by Wesley into the regular itinerant ministry. After the death 
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of Wesley there was much controversy among his followers as to the duty of continuing 
their submission to the established church. At the first conference after Wesley’s death 
in 1791 it was decided to ‘‘take the plan as Mr. Wesley had left it.” But the contro- 
versy continued, some from their attachment to the establishment opposing any change, 
while others were determined to administer the sacraments as well as preach the word, 
and urged a total separation from the church of England. Kilham was of the latter 
class. Three years before Wesley’s death he had declared, ‘‘ Let us have the liberty of 
Englishmen, and give the Lord’s supper to our societies.” At the next conference he 
was severely criticised for his assertion of the popular rights, and for the publication of 
a pamphlet on the Progress of Liberty, in which he urged a distribution of the powers of 
government between the clerical and lay element. For severe remarks which he made 
that the preachers regarded as defamation of the society, he was formally arraigned at 
the conference held in 1796, and expelled from the connection. This resulted in the 
formation of the independent body now called ‘‘ New Connection Methodists.” He did 
not long survive the censure. All acknowledged him to be a man of fervent piety, and 
zealous for the success of the Wesleyan cause. 


KILIA, a t. in the portion of Bessarabia ceded by Rumania to Russia in 1878, is 
situated on the left bank of the Kilia branch of the Danube, 100 m. s.w. of Odessa. 
Commerce is carried on here to some extent; pop. ’85, 8014. 


KILIAN, a saint of the Roman Catholic church, and bishop of Wiirzburg in the 7th 
century. He was a native of Ireland, and a member of that distinguished body of Irish 
missionaries among the Teutonic nations, to whose labors, in the 6th and 7th centuries, 
Christianity and civilization were so largely indebted in the southern and south-eastern 
countries of Europe. He was of a noble family, and while yet young entered the 
monastic life in his native country. Having undertaken, in company with several of 
his fellow-monks, a pilgrimage to Rome, he was seized in his journey through the still 
pagan province of Thuringia with a desire to devote himself to its conversion, and 
being joined by his fellow-pilgrims, Colman and Donatus, he obtained for the project at 
Rome, in 687, the sanction of the then pope, Conon, by whom he was ordained bishop. 
On his return he succeeded in converting the duke Gosbert, with many of his subjects, and 
in opening the way for the complete conversion of Thuringia; but having provoked the 
enmity of Geilana, who, although the widow of Gosbert’s brother, had been married to 
Gosbert by declaring the marriage invalid and inducing Gosbert to separate from her, 
he was murdered at her instigation, during the absence of Gosbert, in 789, together with 
both his fellow-missionaries. The work which Kilian commenced was completed some 
years later by Boniface and his fellow-missionaries. 


KILIMANJARO’ (the Great Mountain), supposed to be the highest known mountain 
of Africa, is situated on the western border of Zanzibar, in lat. 3° 40’ s. and long. 36° 
east, It is covered with perpetual snow, and is reported to reach an elevation of 18,700 
ft. above sea-level. It was first ascended in 1890, by Dr. Hans Meyer. 


KILKENNY, an inland co. of the province of Leinster, in Ireland, bounded on the 
s. by Waterford, is 46 m. in its greatest length from n. to. s. and 24 in its greatest - 
width from e. to w. Its area is 506,333 acres, of which 507,000 are arable. The 
population has been steadily decreasing since 1841, when it was 189,312. In 1851 it 
was 188,775; in 1861 it had fallen to 110,341, in 1881 (including the population of the 
city) to 99,531, and in 1891 to 87,261. The surface of the county is very varied, the 
southern portion being especially elevated, the hills rising to a height of 1696 ft. in 
the summit of Mt. Brandon. In the western district are situated the Walsh mountains. 
The principal rivers are the Nore, which traverses the whole length from n. to s.e., and 
falls into the Barrow; the Barrow, and Suir, which form the eastern and southern 
boundary. The surface of Kilkenny, except the mountains in the s., is mainly of the 
limestone formation, overlaid in the n. districts by shale and sandstone. In the hilly 
districts is an extensive deposit of anthracite coal, but of inferior quality. In the neigh- 
borhood of the city of Kilkenny a valuable black marble, interspersed with fossil shells, 
is quarried, of which a considerable manufacture of chimney-pieces and similar objects is 
carriedon. Marl is generally found throughout the country. The soil is generally fit for 
tillage, being especially fertile in the valleys. The capital is the city of Kilkenny (q.v.). 
The towns of secondary importance are Callan, Thomastown, Freshford, Urlingford and 
Castlecomer, which is the center of the coal-district. Kilkenny has two county mem- 
bers, and the city a third. Kilkenny having been, from an early period after the inva- 
sion, the seat of the great Anglo-Norman families of Fitzgerald, Butler, Grace, Purcell, 
and others, has been the scene of much of the conflict of the English and Ivish races, 
and is still thickly studded with remains of the military strongholds of the English 
settlers. The ecclesiastical remains are no less numerous; and it possesses five round 
towers and a considerable number of raths or tumuli, cairns, stone-circles, and pillars. 
The most remarkable natural curiosity is the cave of Dunmore, between Castlecomer 
and Kilkenny, opening by a natural arch of 50 ft. in height, and containing several 
chambers incrusted with stalactites. It is traversed by a subterranean stream, 
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KILKENNY, Crry or (Gael. ‘Church of St. Kenny, or Canice’’), the capital of the 
county of that name, and a county of itself, is situated on the river Nore, 73 m, s.s.w, 
from Dublin by the Great Southern and Western railway. Pop. of city in 1861, 14,174; 
in 1871 it had decreased nearly 10 per cent., being only 12,710 (of whom 11,369 were 
Catholics, 1181 Episcopalians, and 80 Presbyterians); pop. °91, of parliamentary 
borough, 13,700. Kilkenny returns one member to the imperial parliament. This city 
owes its origin to the cathedral church of the diocese of Ossory, which dates from the 
12th century. Almost from the time of the invasion Kilkenny was a strong seat of the 
English power, its castle dating from the time of William earl of Pembroke, in 1195. 
From an early date Kilkenny was a place of much political importance, as well as the 
seat of numerous religious establishments. Being seated on the southern frontier of 
the pale, it was strongly walled in the end of the 14th c., and several parliaments were 
held in it, of which the most notable was that of 1867, in which was enacted the well- 
known “statute of Kilkenny,’’ the great nucleus of all the distinctively English legisla- 
tion for,[reland. The cathedral dates in part from the 18th c.; and the abbey church 
of St. John’s, called the Black Abbey, has been partially restored, and is one of the very 
few ancient Irish churches now in actual occupation for the religious use of the Roman 
Catholics. A handsome Roman Catholic cathedral also has been recently completed. 
The so-called college or grammar-school of Kilkenny was founded by the Butlers in the 
16th c., and was further endowed by the great duke of Ormond. Here Swift, Congreve 
and Berkeley were educated. St. Kyran’s college is an educational establishment for 
the Roman Catholics, and is interesting as one of the first opened by that religious com- 
munity after the repeal of the law which made Catholic education penal in these coun- 
tries. Kilkenny formerly possessed considerable manufactures of blankets and coarse 
woolen and linen cloths, but of late they have much declined. It is the seat of tolerably 
extensive marble-works, and has a large and active provision-trade, the chief outlet of 
which is Waterford, with which Kilkenny is connected both by river and by the Kilkenny 
and Waterford railway. Pop. ’91, 11,048. 

KILLARNEY, a parl. and civic t. of Ireland, inthe co. Kerry, Munster, is situated 14 m. 
from the lower lake of the same name, 16m. s.e. of Tralee, and 46 m. w.n.w. of Cork. 
It contains an imposing Roman Catholic cathedral, a Dominican friary, and a nunnery, 
has little trade, is exceedingly dull in winter, though it wakes up into animation in 
spring and summer, when it is visited by crowds of tourists, attracted by the beauty of 
the scenery in the vicinity. Pop. ’91, 5510. 

KILLARNEY, LAKES OF, a series of three connected lakes, near the center of the 
county of Kerry, Ireland. The surplus waters are conveyed by the river Laune n.w. to 
Castlemain harbor. The upper lake is 24 m. long and three-fourths of a m. broad, and 
contains several islands. The Long Range river, leading to the middle lake, is about 8 m. 
in length. The middle lake is 2m. long by 1 m. broad; and the lower lake, with about 
30 islands, is 5 m. long by 8 broad. The beauty of the scenery, which is widely cele- 
brated, consists in the gracefulness of. the mountain outlines, the rich and varied color- 
ing of the wooded shores, deepening through gray rock and light-green arbutus to 
brown mountain heath and dark firs. 


KILLER, or ORcA, a cetacean of the dolphin family, noted for its great ferocity and 
voracity. The average length of the males is 20 ft., of the females, 15 feet. An 
extremely prominent dorsal fin is situated about two-fifths of the distance between the 
nose and tip of the tail. This fin is 6 ft. in height in the largest of the animals, the 
orca rectipinna of Cope, and has the shape of a dagger. There is also the orca ater of 
the same naturalist, somewhat smaller and having a much shorter fin. There has 
always been a want of precise classification in this branch of the dolphin family, on 
account of the difficulty of capturing these fierce and powerful animals. The orca 
gladiator of the Atlantic is said to be a distinct species, and the fiercest of all the genus. 
The orca rectipinna, according to capt. Scammon, is more slender in proportion and less 
marked with light spots than the other species. It is almost of a jet-black above, and 
lighter beneath; but the smaller species are beautifully variegated, and often contrast 
in color like the stripes of a tiger. There is a transverse, crescentic dorsal band of 
white just behind the dorsal fin, which forms a prominent characteristic in two varieties 
of orca ater. The mouth in all the species is armed with strong, sharp, conical teeth 
which interlock like those of the smaller dolphins. The short-finned killers of the 
western coast were till recently supposed to be confined to the colder regions, but it has 
been found that they frequent both high and low latitudes, and capt. Scammon regards 
them as ‘‘ marine beasts that roam over every ocean, entering bays and lagoons, where 
they spread terror and death among the mammoth balenas and smaller species of dol. 
phins, as well as pursuing seal and walrus, devouring in their marauding expeditions 
up swift rivers numberless salmon and other large fishes that come in their way.” 
Sometimes the orcas are seen in schools from 5 to 10 abreast, but more frequently go in 
smaller squads of less than a dozen, gliding near the surface of the water, showing noth. 
mg but their tall dorsal fins; sometimes showing more than half the body; sometimes 
leaping out. The larger orcas are possessed of great power of locomotion, quickly 
ov ing other species of dolphins and swallowing them whole. Capt. Scammon saw 
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an attack made by three killers upon a cow whale and her calf in a lagoon on the coast 
of lower California in the spring of 1858: ‘‘ The whale was of the California gray spe- 
cies, and her young was grown to three times the bulk of the largest of the killers 
engaged in the contest, which lasted for an hourormore. They made alternate assaults 
upon the old whale and her offspring, finally killing the latter, which sank to the bot- 
tom, where the water was five fathoms deep. As soon as their prize had settled to the 
bottom the three orcas descended, bringing up large pieces of flesh in their mouths, which 
they devoured after coming to the surface. While gorging themselves in this wise the 
old whale made her escape, leaving a track of gory water behind.” He also states that 
orcas have captured whales from whalemen, hauling them away under the water. 
Eschricht, in his Worthern Species of Orca, says that they have been known to swal- 
low four porpoises in succession, and that 13 of these animals, together with 14 seals, 
have been found in the maw of one of these killers. Among the icy regions the orcas 
pursue and destroy the white whale or beluga and carry off the young of the walrus. 
They sometimes pursue the white whale into the bays and literally tear them to pieces, 
devouring only a portion of what they destroy. 


KILLINGLY, a town in Windham co., Conn., incorporated in 1708; on the Quinebaug 
and Five Mile rivers and the New England railroad; 25 miles n. of Norwich. It con- 
tains several villages, the Danielson high school, Danielson public library, Davis park, 
electric light plants, national and savings banks, and several churches, and has manu- 
factories of cotton and woolen goods, hosiery, mill supplies, turned shoes, harness, etc. 
Pop. ’90, 7027. 

KILLINGTON PEAK, an elevation of the Green mountain range, 9 m. e. of Rut- 
Bue Vt., and 4380 ft. above the sea. The prospect from the summit is exceedingly 

ne. 

KILMAINE’, CHARLES JENNINGS, 1750-99 ; b. Dublin ; was an officer in the French 
army, and with La Fayette in the American revolution. He also fought in the Ven- 
dean war, and when, in 1797, a descent upon England was contemplated, he was chosen 
general-in-chief of the proposed army of invasion. 


KILMAIN’HAM HOSPITAL, an establishment near Dublin for the reception of 
wounded and pensioned soldiers. It was originally founded by king Charles II., and 
is conducted on similar principles to the sister institution, Chelsea hospital (q.v.). Kil- 
mainham hospital is maintained by an annual parliamentary grant, and provides every- 
thing necessary for the comfort of upwards of 250 veterans and officers. 


KILMARNOCK, the largest t. in the co. of Ayr, Scotland, and one of the chief 
stations on the Glasgow and South-western railway, is situated on a small stream of 
the same name, 12 m. n.n.e. of Ayr. Kilmarnock was once celebrated for its manu- 
facture of ‘‘cowls;” and the Kilmarnock websters, a notable class, have received 
from the satiric pen of Burns a not altogether enviable immortality; but the introduc- 
tion of machinery has reduced them to insignificance. Later the town became one of 
the chief seats of calico-printing in Scotland; but though this manufacture is still carried 
on, it has lost its former importance. Kilmarnock has several large engineering estab- 
lishments, woolen mills, carpet manufactories, machine shops and blast furnaces. It 
has also some endowed schools, numerous churches, and has recently acquired a public 
park. The country round about is one of the richest in Scotland in coal and iron, and 
its dairy produce is also extensive. The largest cheese-show in Scotland is held here, 
the value of the quantity exhibited generally amounting to about £35,000. Kilmarnock 
is a parliamentary burgh, and unites with Rutherglen, Dumbarton, Port Glasgow, and 
Renfrew in sending one member to parliament. Pop. ’91, 28,447, ; 

KILN, a name applied to various kinds of furnaces, ovens, or other devices made of 
stone, brick, or iron, or of the material itself to beoperated upon. They may be divided 
into intermittent and continuous, or perpetual; or into furnace-kilns, oven-kilns, and 
what may be termed mound-kilns, such as are used in making charcoal; and also a kind 
which are intermediate between oven and mound-kilns, as certain kinds of brick-kilns, 
where the raw brick is a part of the kiln, and forms a structure which cannot be strictly 
called an oven. 

The furnace-kiln, for burning limestone, may be of an intermittent or of a perpetual 
kind. An intermittent kiln is one in which the fire is let to go out after the charge is 
burned; a continuous kiln is one which is so arranged that the charge may be removed 
and a fresh one put in while the fire is kept burning, and the furnace kept at its 
reducing heat. An intermittent furnace-kiln may be made of stone or brick of an oval 
form, like an egg standing on either end. That form resembling an egg standing on its 
larger end is perhaps the most common, although some lime-kilns are shaped more like 
deep bowls, without much contraction at the top. Where wood is very plentiful and 
cheap, and the lime is burned for agricultural purposes, so that ashes is a desirable 
ingredient, a common bowl shape is perhaps preferable, because it is readily charged 
with both limestone and wood, and a mass of wood may be placed upon the top in addi- 
tion to what is used in the charge, by which thorough burning will be secured. In 
a furnace-kiln a grating of iron is placed at the bottom, or an arch of open brickwork, 
and then the charge is ingeniously placed, first with fuel, and then with the broken 
masses of limestone in such a manner as to allow the flame to pass through, and thor- 
oughly perform the work of heating. These kilns may be from 10 to 80 ft. high, oreven 
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higher. Intermittent oval kilns are used in burning Portland and other kinds of hydraulic 
cement, and they are 40 or 50 ft. high, and employ coke or coal for fuel. The charge 
is usually composed of one part of coke or coal and two parts of raw cement. There 
are, however, several kinds of cement which do not require so prolonged high heat as 
Portland cement, and these may be burned in a kind of kiln so constructed as not to 
require the fire to go out when the burned contents are removed. These kilns are cylin- 
drical, except at the bottom, where they have the shape of an inverted cone, and a 
chamber below and a kind of spout leading into it from the bottom of the cone, so that 
the charge when burned may be raked down from time to time with a suitable 
apparatus, and removed, while it may be renewed at the top. Cement-kilns should be 
jined with fire-brick. A preferable form of continuous kiln is one in which the kiln 
cylinder is charged only with the material to be burned, and a current of flame or heated 
gas is introduced at the side near the bottom. The heat thus passing up through the 
material reduces it to the proper condition, without adding any of the ashes of the fuel 
to it. 

Brick-kilns are of three kinds: 1. That in which the raw brick are piled up in such 
a way as to form flues for the flame and hot gases of the fuel to pass through, and which 
are in more common use than the others, and called by the workmen clamps. 2. That 
kind of kiln in which common stoneware is baked, which is a sort of reverberatory fur- 
nace, and unlike the kiln in which the better kinds of earthenware are baked. 3. An 
example of a third form of bricl:-kiln, now used to a considerable extent, is Hoffann’s 
annular brick furnace, which was on exhibition at Paris in 1867. It consists of a large 
annular chamber, divided into sections, with openings on the periphery for the reception 
of the bricks or material to be baked. Movable partitions divide the sections. Each 
compartment of bricks is burned successively, the heat passing from one section to 
another, so that very little is lost. Kilns or furnaces of this kind are used for other 
purposes, as the degree of heat can be easily regulated. It is a very fine form of kiln 
for drying and seasoning lumber. Pottery-kilns are usually in the form of a tall cylin- 
der of various dimensions, from 15 to 80 ft. in diameter, rising from 15 to 20 or more ft., 
and terminated by a truncated cone of about two-thirds the height of the cylindrical 
part. Coal-burning furnaces are placed at different parts of the circumference at the 
floor of the kiln and rather below it, the flues from all of them passing to a common 
opening at the center of the floor, where the heat enters and passes through the con- 
tents of the kiln, which are usually placed in receptacles called seggars. ‘The porce- 
lain-kiln differs from the earthenware-kiln in having two stories instead of one, the 
upper one being used for the first ‘‘firing,” which is done at a lower heat than for 
carthenware. For the manner of using the various forms of kiln see Brick, Port- 
TERY, and Woop CHARCOAL. 


KILO, or K1nograAm. See Gram and Merric System 
KILOL’/ITER. See Merric System. 
KILOM’ETER. See Merric System. 


KILPATRICK, HucH Jupson, b. N. J., 1836; graduated at West Point in 1861, 
and was appointed to the ist artillery. He was wounded at the battle of Big Bethel, 
and received rapid promotion, being a col. of cavalry in 1862, and commissioned 
brig.gen. of volunteers the following year. He wasin command of a division at Gettys- 
burg, and the following spring, 1864, joined gen, Sherman, with whom he continued 
until the close of the war, being severely wounded during the battle of Resaca. He was 
commissioned maj.-gen. in 1865, and resigned from the regular army in 1867, and from 
the volunteer service Jan. 1, 1866. From 1865 to 1868 he was U. 8. minister to Chili. 
In 1880 he was a prominent candidate for the republican nomination for governor of 
New Jersey; reappointed minister to Chili, April, 1881; died there in Dec. 


KILRUSH, a parl. civic, and seaport t. of Ireland, in the co. of Clare, is situated on an 
inlet of the same name, on the northern shore of the estuary of the Shannon, 50 m. w. 
of Limerick. It is much resorted to for sea-bathing, has a good harbor with secure 
anchorage from westerly gales, and carries on considerable trade in corn, butter, pigs, 
tish, feathers, hides, flags, Irish moss, and in turf cut in the vicinity. Stone and slate 
are quarried here, and there are manufactures of flannels, friezes, and linen-sheetings. 
Pop. ’91, 4095. 

KILSYTH, a burgh of barony and parl. t. in Stirlingshire, Scotland, is distant about 
12 m. n.e. from Glasgow, with which it is connected by railway. There are here sey- 
eral factories, and coal and iron works. Pop. ’91, 6073. 


KIL’WA, or QuIL’0A, at. on an island off the e. coast of Africa, 6m. long, between 
which and the mainland there is a fine harbor. Lat. 8° 58’ s. It contains the re- 
mains of a fortress of the Portuguese who held this island during the 16th and 17th 
centuries. , 

KILWIN’NING, a t. in the co. of Ayr, Scotland. It consists chiefly of one long, 
irregular street. Hand-loom weaving, which at one time was carried on to a large 
extent, is now comparatively nothing. Hand-sewing or embroidery, introduced about 
a century ago, was the source from which a large proportion of the female community 
derived their support, but very few are now employed in this branch of industry. The 
prosperity of the town now depends mainly on large engineering and fire-clay works, a 
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woolen factory and the numerous coal-pits in its vicinity, and on its proximity to the 
Eglinton iron-works. The parish church, built in 1775, occupies part of the site of 
the famous abbey of Kilwinning. The town is noted as being the birthplace of free- 
masonry in Scotland, and until the institution of the grand lodge in 1736, all other 
lodges in Scotland received their charters from ‘* mother Kilwinning’’; even after 1786, 
down to 1807, when the disputes between the two lodges were adjusted, many charters 
were issued by the mother-lodge. It is also celebrated for its archery, and is the only 
place in Scotland where shooting at the papingo is practiced. Pop. in 1891, 3,835. 
About a mile and a half to the s.e. of the town stands Eglinton castle. 


KIMBALL, a co. in Neb., formed in 1890; 923 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 959. Co. seat Kimball. 


KIMBALL, HEBER CHASE, 1801-68; a noted Mormon priest; was an active missionary 
of the sect, one of the 12 apostles, and high priest of the order of Melchizedek. He 
visited England in 1839-41 on a proselyting expedition, and was one of the foremost 
promoters of the Mormon religion, both at Nauvoo and Salt Lake. 


KIMBALL, RicHARD BuRLEIGH, b. N. H., 1816; graduated at Dartmouth college 
in 1834, went abroad, and returning began the practice of law in New York city. He 
has written a number of novels, of which the earliest, St. Leger (1849), was the most 
successful, having been republished in England and Germany. He d. in 1892. 


KIMBLE, a co. in s.w. central Texas, drained by the Llano river and its n. and 
s. forks; 1302 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 2239. The surface is rough and broken, but the soil is 
good for pasturage. The valleys are fertile, but require irrigation. Salt is found in 
many places and timber abounds. Co. seat, Junction. 

KIMCHI, Davin (generally quoted by his initials, ReDaK), the most eminent Jewish 
grammarian and exegete, was b. towards the end of the 12th c., probably at Narbonne, 
where he spent the greater part of his life. He died in Provence about 1240, His father, 
Joseph Kimchi, was the author of a number of commentaries and other theological 
works. His brother Moses is renowned for works of a similar description, more 
especially a Hebrew grammar, Mahalach Shebile ha-Daat, of which there are several 
editions. His own celebrity, however, far exceeds theirs. His grammar, Michilol, and 
his lexicon, Shorashim, have, to a certain degree, been the basis of all subsequent 
Hebrew grammars and lexicons. He wrote also commentaries on almost all the books 
of the Old Testament, most of which have been separately printed, and translated into 
Latin by Nelo, Pontaco, Leusden, Muis, Janvier, etc., besides several polemical works, 
such as the Vikuach, Teshuboth le-Nozrim, etc. He was also made arbiter in the great 
Maimonides controversy (1282). 

KIMHI, Davin. See Krmcat. 

KIM'POLUNG, at. of Wallachia, 80 m. n.w. from Bucharest. Pop. 6400. 


KIN, NEXT OF. When a person dies intestate, leaving personal property, such 
property devolves upon and belongs to the next of kin, who are the blood-relatives of the 
deceased. ‘The law has declared a certain order of precedence among next of kin, which 
is not exactly the same in the three kingdoms. The degrees of kindred are divided into 
lineal and collateral. The lineal consists of the ascending, such as father, mother, 
grandfather, grandmother, paternal and maternal, and so on ad infinitum, and the 
descending, such as son, daughter, grandson, granddaughter, and so on ad infinitum. 
The collateral kindred consists of brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, and the children of 
such ad infinitum. The mode by which the civil law computed the propinquity of 
degree was this: it allowed one degree for each person in the line of descent exclusively 
of him from whom the computation begins, and in the direct line counted the degrees 
from the deceased to his relative; but as regards collaterals, it counted the sum of the 
degrees from the deceased to the common ancestor, and from the common ancestor to 
the relatives. Thus, a brother was in the second degree, counting one to the father, and 
one from the father to the brother; a nephew, and also an uncle, a great-grandfather and 
a great grandson, were all in the third degree; a son and a father were in the first degree; 
and soon. This mode of computing the degrees of kindred has been adopted in the law 
of England and America. 

When a person dies intestate, leaving personal property, there are two classes of 
rights to which the next of kin are entitled: one is the right to administer the estate, or 
to take out letters of administration; the other is the right to a share of the property 
itself. As regards the right of administration, the widow or next of kin may be selected, 
both or either. But among the next of kin, those are to be preferred who are nearest in 
degree according to the above computation: thus, a son or father is preferred to a 
brother, grandfather, or grandson; and these to a nephew, uncle, great-grandson, or 
great-grandfather; and soon. Asregards the more valuable right of a share in the prop- 
erty, the rule is, that if there is a widow surviving, and also issue of the deceased, who 
are in that case the next of kin, then two-thirds of the property go to the next of kin; if 
there are no issue, but a widow survives, then one-half only goes to the next of kin; but 
if there is no widow surviving, then the whole goes to the next of kin. But the next of 
kin take according to the statute of distributions, which slightly differs from the order 
of the civil law as to the degrees of priority; thus, the children exclusively take the 
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whole, if children survive ; if some of the children are dead, leaving issue, then the issue 
collectively of each dead child take an equal share with the living children, by what is 
called the principle of representation. If there are none nearer than grandchildren, all 

take an equal share, and the issue of a deceased grandchild also take one of such shares. 

After all the children and grandchildren are dead without issue, then the father, if alive, 

is entitled to the whole. If he also is dead, then the mother, the living brothers and sis- 
ters (together with the issue of deceased brothers and sisters collectively), take each one 

share. After these are dead, then grandfathers and grandmothers, paternal and 
maternal, and nephews and nieces, if alive, take each ashare. The right of represen- 
tation, i.e., the right of the children of a deceased person being one of a class (and who, 

if alive, would have been one of the next of kin), to represent him, and take his share, 

applies as far as the children of brothers and sisters, but no further. The heir-at-law, if 
of equal degree, is one of the next of kin, and takes his share with the rest, though he 

also gets all the real estate. The half-blood counts among the next of kin equally with. 
the whole blood. 


KINCAR/DINESHIRE, or THE MEARNS, a maritime co. of Scotland, with Aberdeen- 
shire and the Dee on the n., Forfarshire and the North Esk on thes. and w., and the 
North seaon the east. The rocks are granite, gneiss, sandstone, conglomerate, mica- 
slate, clay-slate, limestone and trap. Area, 246,000 acres, of which 121,000 are in cultiva- 
tion. Returns one parl. member. The county may be divided into five sections—viz., 
the coast, Garvock, the ‘‘ How o’ the Mearns,’’ the Grampians, and Deeside. 


KINDERGARTEN (German “‘children’s garden”), a sort of school, invented by 
Friedrich Froebel, in which, by asystem of organized play, children, between the ages 
of three and seven years, are helped to a natural development, physically, mentally, and 
morally. This system of education, of which only the special methods are limited to 
children too young for mere instruction, is based upon the philosophical idea of the unity 
of all things, of the one underlying law, to which may be referred back all natural de- 
velopment, allorganic growth. ‘To this law, which Froebel calls the Law of the Con- 
nection and Contrasts, and upon which is founded the entire kindergarten system, can 
be traced the choice of material used by Froebel for the three-sided, out-pressing growth 
of the child. Toplace the young human being in the proper relations toward himself, 
toward nature, toward scciety, toward God, is the object broadly stated of the kinder- 
garten. Based, as it is, upon the educational principles of the reformers preceding 
Froebel, it adds other, and new elements, discovered through a wider look-out upon 
education, whose meaning is no longer limited to instructional training only, but covers 
the ground of a continuous, unbroken growth, involving obedience to a universal, nat- 
ural law. Underthe form of play, the kindergarten is intended not only to compass the 
secondary object, of placing the child in possession through hisown willing activity, of 
certain fundamental facts of the material world around him, but by strengthening, 
through ‘gradual, continuous exercise, his best tendencies, and weakening, through dis- 
use, undesirable qualities, it aims to put him in possession of himself, to develop powers 
of thinking, to engender self-control, and to start him in life with habits set in the proper 
direction. Again and again does Froebel insist upon the importance of clinching im- 
pressions by expression, through language and handiwork.  Self-doing, self-activity, 
the exercise of every faculty, are to be continually the means of growth, of taking in 
and giving forth again, the well-trained senses acting as mediums of communication be- 
tween the inner mind world and the outer, material world. Froebel summarizes the 
meaning of the kindergarten in the following words: ‘‘So, founded on the nature of 
man, and his impulse to formation and activity, and connected with the fostering of 
this impulse, this institution (the kindergarten) aims to represent a life whole (as it were 
a tree itself), as well as to furnish a means of employment, and so of training and of 
instruction, founded on the relations of man to nature and life, which, in their life full 
application to the child, from the first stage of its spiritual awakening, of its first use of 
its limbs and senses, develop it constantly, advancing with the growth of its powers on 
all sides, and thus in union with itself, with nature, and with the laws of life.” A close, 
intelligent, sympatiietic observation of children, in their unguided play, showed Froebel 
a ceaseless activity, a spontaneous delight in the use of the senses, a keen pleasure in 
investigation, in pulling to pieces, in reconstruction, in invention. He saw also, the joy 
which children find in association with others of their age, and an instinctive adapta- 
‘tion of themselves to society. Upon these observations Froebel builded, making of his 
new institution, the kindergarten, a school of play to the child, in which the individual 
shall have free scope to be himself while being also one of a community of equals, 
toward whom he must observe his duties, and accept the responsibility of his part in the 
whole. Froebel invented new methods and new material especially adapted to his ends, 
and which he designated as ‘‘ gifts.” Upon these we can barely more than touch, here, 
to illustrate slightly, their peculiar characteristics. Beginning with the first gift, the in- 
troduction of them to the child is gradual and logical. As he becomes familar with 
the properties of one, he is led on to the next, which properly grows from the first, each 
introducing new impressions and repeating the old. 

The first gift is composed of six rubber balls, each with a covering of wool, three 
of the primary and three of the secondary colors. The ball is chosen as the simplest 
type form, from which may be derived all other forms,—as embodying the element of 
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constancy, unity, its shape never varying under varying conditions ;—as representative 
of life, the mobile, the ever-moving, contrasted with one another in color, these balls 
are connected in shape, material, elasticity, etc. The second gift, comprising a wooden 
ball, cylinder and cube, carries impressions further, and offers not only in itself, but 
also with the first gift, a strong illustration of contrasts and their connections. In diver- 
sity of shape, in material, in hardness, in color, etc., it contrasts with its predecessor, 
with which it is connected, in one of its parts, by the shape of the wooden ball. 
Within itself, the ball is in almost every way the direct opposite of the cube,—one 
curved surface, as opposed to six plane ones, no corners and edges, in contrast with 
eight and twelve respectively ;—motion at every touch, at every incline set against sta- 
bility, rest, in the cube,—while in the cylinder lies the reconciliation of variance,—the 
curved surface, and the flat, the rolling tendency, and the staying power, the loss of the 
corner, with the retention of the edge. With the third gift, consisting of a wooden cube 
cut once in each dimension to form eight smaller cubes, begins the first impression of a 
whole divisible into similar parts ; the first steps in number, of analysis of construction, 
the first suggestion, in the gifts, of the relation of the individual to the whole, and of the 
need of every perfect part to form a perfect unit. Still is at work the law of the recon- 
ciliation of opposites ;—the whole and its parts, the large and the small, lending them- 
selves to difference, while the similarity of shape, of material, etc., again bridge over 
these differences. The fowrth gift, a cube like that of the third, but cut once horizontally 
and twice vertically into eight rectangular parallelograms, introduces especially the new 
element of a whole composed of parts unlike itself. The fifth and sizth gifts are but ex- 
tensions of the third and fourth, with more material and differing forms of solids. _Be- 
yond these, the gifts work toward the more abstract representations of the ideas of plane 
surfaces, edges and points, as illustrated in differently shaped wooden tablets, stick- 
laying, pease-work, etc., and carried to an extreme in the occupations, such as paper- 
folding and cutting ; sewing, perforating, etc. The industrial connection of the kin- 
dergarten with life is shown in the beginnings of industrial art, in the paper-weaving, 
drawing, sewing, clay-modeling, etc., all these, in such simple fashion and in so ele- 
mentary a way, that to the child, with whom the kindergarten deals, it is an attractive 
form of play. Equally with the industrial, is considered the artistic connection of the 
kindergarten with the outside world, in designing, in the training of the color-sense, 
and in pure musical taste. The union of part with part in the kindergarten periods, 
is maintained by a central, seasonable thought, from which spring all the exercises of 
day, week, and month, that thought always dealing with subjects within the gen- 
erai and local experience of the kindergarten children. The songs, games, and stories, 
which hold together the periods of gift and occupation exercises, are also an integral 
part of them, growing out of them and their necessities. While they are the means of 
developing the singing voice, facility in language, grace and strength of body, they 
are also compassing the powers of attention, observation, imagination,—they are help- 
ing the child to think, to obey law, to govern himself, to stand in the proper attitude 
toward his environment. Manual training, not in special directions, but in general dexs 
terity, forms an important part of the kindergarten training. From the delicacy of 
touch, as needed in such giftsas paper-folding and parquetry, to the strength and de- 
cision gained by the hands in clay-modeling, all degrees of handling are introduced, 
accuracy becomes a second nature, and crisp, distinct action. | Work is made interest- 
ing, adapting itself to the capacity of the child, and the habit of industry is acquired. 
Froebel considered it of prime importance that to every child in the kindergarten should 
be given the entire charge of a small plot of ground for the cultivation of growing 
plants, not only that he might thus be brought into intimate relation with vegetable 
nature, and watch her growth from the seed to the seed, but that again might be em- 
phasized, practically, the law of interdependence, and the doctrine of responsibility. In 
the year 1840, in the village of Blankenburg, in the Thuringian Forest, Friedrich Froe- 
bel opened the first kindergarten. Until his death, in 1852, Froebel gave himself up 
to the work of establishing other of these institutions, and of interesting and enlisting 
the friends of education in the cause. After his death, the Baroness Marenholtz-Bulow, 
Froebel’s ardent disciple, gave her strength, her wealth, her fine intelligence toward in- 
teresting the European world in the kindergarten principle. Inthe United States, Miss 
Elizabeth Peabody and Mrs. Horace Mann were the pioneers of the new system of edu- 
cation. So rapid has been the growth of favorable opinion upon the kindergarten sys- 
tem, that in Austria, Italy, Belgium, England, France, Holland, Switzerland, Greece 
and Russia it has taken root more or less firmly. In Asia and South America, Japan, 
Argentine Republic, and Brazil have given it room, while the United States, through its 
length and breadth, has proved its most fertile growing-ground. St. Louis, Mo.; Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Boston, Mass.; Providence and Newport, R. I., have 
established kindergartens as a part of their public school system. 

The reader is referred to Goldammer’s Manual (tr. by Weibe, 1869) ; Hailmann’s 
Kindergarten Culture (1873) ; Reminiscences of Froebel (tr. by Mrs. H. Mann, 1877); H. 
Barnard’s Kindergarten and Child Culture (1881); Baroness Marenholtz-Bulow’s Child 
and Ohild- Nature (tr. by Alice M. Christie, 1884); and Froebel’s Education ef Man (1889). 

KINDERHOOK, a town and village in Columbia co., N. Y., 20 m.s.e. of Albany. It 
was the birthplace and home of President Martin Van Buren, who was hence popularly 
known as ‘‘ the Fox of Kinderhook.’’ Pop. ’90, t. 3709; v. 963. 
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KINETICS (Gr. Kinétikos, “‘fit for moving ”), is the science that determines the motion 
of bodies due to the action of forces. See PoLtyGon or ForcgEs. 


KINETOGRAPH. See PHONOGRAPH. 


KING (Saxon, Cyning ; Sanskrit, Ganaka, father, from the root Gan, to beget: ‘‘What 
the husband was in his house, the lord, the strong protector, the king was among his 
ea Miller), the person vested with supreme power in a state. According to 

eudal usages the king was the source from which all command, honor, and authorit 

flowed; and he delegated to his followers the power by which they exercised subordi- 
nate rule in certain districts. The kingdom was divided into separate baronies, in each 
of which a baron ruled, lord both of the lands, which he held under the obligation of 
rendering military service to the king, and in many cases also of the people, who were 
vassals of the soil, and his liege subjects. In modern times the kingly power often 
represents only a limited measure of sovereignty, various constitutional checks being in 
operation in different countries to control the royal prerogative. The king may succeed 
to the throne by descent or inheritance, or he may be elected by the suffrages of the © 
nation, or by the suffrages of some body of persons selected out of the nation, as was 
the case in Poland. Even when the kingly power is hereditary, some form is gone 
through on the accession of a new king, to signify a recognition by the people of his 
right, and a claim that he should pledge himself to perform certain duties, accompanied 
by a religious ceremony, in which anointing with oil and placing a crown on his head 
are included as acts. By the anointing a certain sacredness is supposed to be thrown 
round the royal person, while the coronation symbolizes his supremacy. There is now 
no very clearly marked distinction between a king and an emperor (q.v.). A queen- 
regnant or princess who has inherited the sovereign power in countries where female 
succession to the throne is recognized possesses all the political rights of a king. 

In England it is said that the king never dies, which means that he succeeds to the 
throne immediately on the death of his predecessor, without the necessity of previous 
recognition on the part of the people. He makes oath at his coronation to govern 
according to law, to cause justice to be administered, and to maintain the Protestant 
church. He is the source from which all hereditary titles are derived, and he nominates 
judges and other officers of state, officers of the army and navy, governors of colonies, 
bishops, and deans. He must concur in every legislative enactment, and sends embas- 
sies, makes treaties, and even enters into wars, without consulting parliament. The 
royal person is sacred, and the king cannot be called to account for any of his acts; but 
he can only act politically by his ministers, who are not protected by the same irrespon- 
sibility. A further control on the royal prerogative is exercised by the continual neces- 
sity of applying to parliament for supplies of money, which practically renders it 
necessary to obtain the sanction of that body to every important public measure. 

The crown (q.v.) now in use as the Se tatn of sovereignty differs considerably in 
form in different countries of modern Europe; but in all cases it is distinguished from 
the coronets of the nobility in being closed above. 


KING, a co. in n.w. Texas; formed 1876; organized in 1891; 900 sq. m. Pop. ’90, 
173. Co. seat, Guthrie. 

KING, a co. in the w. central part of Washington, bounded on the e. by the Cascade 
mountains and w. by Admiralty inlet and Puget sound; organized Dec. 22, 1852; area, 
1944 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 63,989. Co. seat, Seattle. 

KING, CHARLES, LL.D., 1789-1867; b. New York; son of Rufus; educated at Har- 
row, England, and at Paris, while his father was minister to Great Britain; and served 
afterwards for a time in a banking-house in Amsterdam. In 1806 he returned to New 
York, and in 1810 entered into business with his father-in-law, Mr. Archibald Gracie, 
He was a volunteer soldier in the war with England in 1814, and was afterwards sent 
as commissioner to that country to investigate the case of the Dartmoor prisoners. He 
was associate editor with Verplanck of the New York American, 1823-27, and sole editor 
1827-47. After this he was for atime associated with James Watson Webb as editor 
of the Courier and Enquirer. He was appointed president of Columbia college in 1849, 
and held that office until 1864. He died at Frascati, Italy. He was the author of a 
History of the New York Chamber of Commerce, of a sketch of the Croton aqueduct, and 
of many pamphlets. 

KING, CHARLES, author; b. Albany, N. Y., 1844; graduated at the U. S. military 
academy, 1866; became captain U.S. A., 1879; and was retired the same year because 
of wounds received in action. He published many historical works, and stories and 
sketches, all based on army life, including Famous and Decisive Battles (1884); Cam- 
paigning with Crook, ete. (1890); Under Fire (1894); Captain Dreams, The Story of Fort 
Frayne, Starlight Ranch, and Trooper Ross and Signal Butte (all 1895). 

KING, Epwarp, b. Mass., 1848; son of a Methodist minister; was privately 
educated, but in this manner went through the entire course of study in vogue at 
Williams college. When only 17 years of age he entered the office of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Union as a compositor, becoming almost immediately local editor. The late 
Samuel Bowles, editor of the Springfield Republican, noticed his work, and being 
impressed with his ability sent him to Europe as a special correspondent. This was in 
1867, and on his return Mr. King became literary editor of the Republican. In the 
following year he edited the Hvening News, an offshoot of the Republican. In 1869 he 
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was again in Europe as special correspondent of the Boston Jowrnal, and in that capacity 
followed the Franco-Prussian war and the incidents of the Paris commune in 1870. 
Until 1872 Mr. King was a member of the Journal editorial staff; he then traveled 
through the south, accompanied by an artist, and contributed to Scribner's Monthly 
a series of illustrated articles on that section. During this journey he traveled 25,000 
m., of which 1200 was on horseback. In 1875 he went to Europe again, and from Paris 
corresponded with American papers. The following year he represented the Boston 
Journal at the Centennial exhibition in Philadelphia; and in 1877, being once more in 
Europe, wrote letters for the American press from the seat of war in Bulgaria. Mr. 
King has published in book form—My Paris, 1868; Kentucky’s Love, a novel, 1872; The 
Great South, 1874; and French Political Leaders, 1876. He d. in 1896. 


KING, J. FLoyp, b. Ga., 1842; was educated at the univ. of Virginia; was col. of 
artillery in the confederate army; was appointed brig.-gen. of state troops by Gov. 
McEnery, of La., in which state he held several important offices; was elected as a dem. 
from La. to the XLVIth and three succeeding congresses. 


KING, Jonn Atsop, 1788-1867; b. New York; eldest son of Rufus; educated at 
Harrow, England, and at Paris, while his father was minister at the court of St. James; 
served as a cavalry officer in the war of 1812-15 with England; was a member of the 
New York assembly in 1819, and of the senate in 1823. He was secretary of legation 
in England in 1826, and subsequently chargé d'affaires there; a member of congress, 
1849-51; governor of New York, 1857-58; delegate to the ‘* peace convention”’ of 1861 
in Washington, and to the New York constitutional convention of 1867. 


KING, JoHN PENDLETON, b. Ky., 1799; was soon afterwards taken by his father to 
reside in Bedford co., Tenn., where he remained until 1815, when he removed to Georgia, 
where he studied law, and was admitted to the bar at Augusta in 1819. In 1822 he went 
to Europe, where he was engaged for two years in completing his education. Return- 
ing home he soon attained eminence in his profession, and in 1833 was a delegate to 
the Georgia constitutional convention, in which he served with distinction. In 1834 
he was elected by the democratic party to the U. 8. senate, serving until 1838, when, on 
account of differences with his party, he resigned his seat and returned to the practice 
of his profession. In 1841 he was elected president of the Georgia railroad and bank- 
ing company. Hed. 1888. 

KING, Jonas, D.D., 1792-1869; b. Mass.; graduated at Wiiliams college, 1816; 
Andover seminary, 1819. On leaving the seminary he engaged in home-mission work 
in Massachusetts; also in Charleston, 8. C., where he was ordained as an evangelist. In 
Big for mission work in the east he went to Paris and studied Arabic under De 
sacey. From 1823 to 1825 he traveled in Egypt and Syria with the rev. Pliny Fisk under 
the patronage of the American board, distributing the Scriptures and preaching Christ. 
He returned to America in 1827. In 1828 he relinquished the professorship of languages 
in Amherst college which he had held for some years, declined a similar one from Yale, 
and acceded to a request from the ladies’ Greek committee of New York that he would 
go to Greece as their missionary. They had been stirred by his recitals of the sufferings 
of that country from Turkish despotism; had prepared a shipload of food and clothing, 
and wished to send food for ‘‘ the soul as well as the body.’ He reached Poros, Greece, 
July 28. Supplies for the body and Christian books and instruction seemed for a time 
to be received with almost equal eagerness. Every day persons came begging for 
the New Testament, sometimes the number of applicants reaching 150. Some- 
times a school of boys with their teacher would come for this purpose before breakfast. 
In one instance a bishop asked for New Testaments for the use of his priests, that they 
might ‘‘be able to teach the people properly.” Dr. King made known the gospel in the 
Btreets, under a fig tree, or wherever he could find hearers. People would assemble in 
companies of fifty or sixty and listen with eagerness. Even the priests would give atten- 
tion and approve what was said. The president of Greece seemed to look favorably on 
his efforts. He visited many important places, everywhere preaching, and promoting 
the interests of education and morality, and,where there was need, relieving want. There 
were many who testified to the value of his instructions and his aid in their own experi- 
ence. In 1829 Dr. King married Miss Mengous, a Greek lady of influence. In 18380, at 
the request of the American board, his mission was transferred to its care. When Dr. 
King established schools, it was with the condition that the Scriptures should be studied 
in them. In 1855 the minister of education wrote to all the teachers of Greece com- 
mending the reading of the Scriptures as tending to regulate morals and citing the teach- 
ings of St. Chrysostom in their favor. Meanwhile the hierarchy of the Greek church had 
not looked on with indifference. As early as 1835 a member of the ‘‘holy synod” 
preached against the American schools, threatening with excommunication those who 
sent children to them. The minister of the interior, however, said: ‘‘Go on with your 
work; it is good.” In 1844, being accused in some of the Greek papers of speaking 
against the doctrines of the church, Dr. King answered in the same papers, showing by 
quotations that Chrysostom, Basil, and Epiphanius taught what he taught. In 1845 
there was issued against him, by both the Greek synod at Athens and the so-called 
‘‘great church” at Constantinople, ‘‘an excommunication from the whole community.” 
These were sent to churches throughout Greece and Turkey. In 1846, at the instigation 
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of the Greek synod, he was brought before the Areopagus charged with having in one of 
his books reviled the mother of God, the holy images, etc. When asked, ‘‘ Have you 
any defense to make?” he answered: “‘ Those things in my book with regard to Mary, 
with regard to transubstantiation, and with reed to images, J did not say; but the 
most brilliant luminaries of the eastern church, St. Epiphanius, St. Chrysostom the 
Great, and others, say them.” He was condemned to be tried before the felon’s court in 
Syra. Aninflammatory pamphlet was circulated in advance, with the avowed sanction 
of a high priest. His life was threatened, the governor of Syra declared himself unable 
to protect him. Through the influence of several distinguished lawyers, also of the minis- 
ter of foreign affairs and the minister of justice, this trial did not take place. In another 
instance a conspiracy of fifty men against his life was thwarted. In 1847 an accusation 
brought against him, though proved false, caused such an excitement that the king 
advised his leaving the country for a time. He therefore visited various parts of Europe, 
returning in 1848 to his work. In 1851 he was appointed consular agent for the United 
States. A flag for the use of the consulate was received by him, and the same evening it 
became necessary to unfurl it in the presence of a mob which threatened violence. In 
Mar., 1852, he was again brought to trial on a charge of reviling the God of the universe 
and the Greek religion, and condemned to fifteen days’ imprisonment and to leave the 
country. He protested in the name of the U. 8. government. Soon afterwards George 
P. Marsh, minister-resident of the United States at Constantinople, was ordered by his 
government to investigate the whole affair, which he did. In 1854 the king of Greece 
issued an order freeing Dr. King from the penalty of exile. He remained at his work 
as usual. In 1857 he attended the meeting of the evangelical alliance at Berlin. In 
1864, after an absence of three years, he returned to Greece, where his useful life closed. 
His original works, in Arabic, Greek, and French were ten in number, some of them 
being widely read and translated into other tongues. 


KING, Perer, Lord, 1668-1734; studied at the university of Leyden, read law in 
the Inner Temple, and was called to the bar. In 1699 he entered parliament, where he 
was one of the managers of the impeachment of Dr. Sacheverell. George I. made him 
chief-justice of the common pleas, and in 1725 he became lord chancellor. He resigned 
in 1783. 


KING, Partie ParKER, 1793-1855; b. on Norfolk island, Australasia; entered the 
British navy in 1807; went on an exploring expedition to Australia in 1817, and to South 
America in 1825. In 1854 he was made Rear-admiral of the Blue, the first native Aus- 
tralasian who attained that rank in the profession. 


KING, Preston, 1806-65; b. Ogdensburg, N. Y.; was educated at Dartmouth col- 
lege, and afterwards studied law, which he practiced in the interior of his native state, 
In 1830 he was an editor in St. Lawrence co., supporting Gen. Jackson, then president. 
He was made postmaster at Ogdensburg, and afterwards a member of the state assembly, 
member of congress, and U.S. senator 1857-63. In 1853 he had renounced the principles 
of the democratic party, and he continued to act with the republicans thereafter. In 
1865 he was appointed by President Johnson collector of the port of New York, and 
during the same year, while temporarily deranged, leaped from a Jersey City ferry-boat 
and was drowned. 


KING, Rurvs, 1814-76; b. New York; son of Charles; graduated at West Point 
military academy in 1833; remained in the army for 8 years, being commissioned as 
brevet second lieut. of engineers. In 1836 he resigned his commission in the regular 
army to take a position as engineer on the Erie railway, holding it for 2 years. From 
1839 to 1843 he was adjt.gen. of the state of New York. He was at one time on the staff 
of the Albany Hvening Journal, and in 1889 was editor of the Albany Advertiser, con- 
ducting it for 6 years, and on removing to Milwaukee took the same position on the 
Milwaukee Sentinel, which he filled from 1845 to 1861. In 1861 he was appointed U. S. 
minister to Rome. He returned to this country during the war of the rebellion, 
and was present, as a brig.gen. of volunteers, at the battles of Fredericksburg, Groveton, 
Manassas, Yorktown, and Fairfax in command of a division. In 1863 he resumed his 
former position at Rome, remaining there until 1867. 


KING, Rurus, Lu.p., 1755-1827; b. Scarborough, Maine. After his graduation from 
Harvard college he read law with chief-justice Parsons, and was admitted to the bar in 
1780. In 1782 he took his seat in the legislature of Mass., to which he was several times 
re-elected. In this capacity he supported a measure which gave congress power to lay 
an impost of 5 per cent. He became a member of the continental congress in 1784 and 
introduced a resolution prohibiting slavery in the territories. The substance of this reso- 
lution was subsequently incorporated by his colleague, Nathan Dane of Mass., into the 
famous ordinance of 1787. He took a prominent part in the proceedings of the conven- 
tion which formed the U. S. constitution, and, in the convention called in Massachusetts 
to decide upon the adoption or rejection of the new constitution, he was one of the 
most distinguished defenders of that instrument. In 1788 he removed to New York, 
from which state he was elected senator in 1789, and at once took a high place as a leader 
of the federalists. King was re-elected to the senate in 1795, and in 1796 he accepted 
from president Washington, who had previously offered him a place in his cabinet as 
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secretary of state, the responsible post of minister to England. He distinguished hims 
self highly in the diplomatic service, in which he continued for eight years. In 1813 and 
again in 1819 he received the honor of an election to the U. S. senate by a legislature a 
majority of which was republican and strongly opposed to his politics. During the war 
with England Mr. King did not side with the extreme federalists, but supported the 
administration in such measures as seemed to him to be for the general good. After the 
war he opposed the bill for the creation of a U. 8. bank, and he was strongly opposed to 
the admission of Missouri to the union. Mr. King retired from the senate in 1825 and 
re-entered public life only to accept for a time the post of ambassador to England during 
the administration of John Quincy Adams, but owing to ill-health he remained but @ 
short time. 


KING, Tuomas Starr, 1824-64; b. New York; an eminent Unitarian minister; 
studied theology in intervais of leisure from necessary employment, and preached his 
first sermon at Woburn, Mass., in 1845. The next year he became pastor of the Univ. 
church which his father had served, in Charlestown, and remained in that charge until 
he removed to Boston, where, for 12 years, he was pastor of the Hollis street church. 
Besides fulfilling the duties of his profession, and acquiring a high reputation as an 
eloquent, fervent, and spiritual preacher, Mr. King gained wide popularity as a public 
lecturer, in which capacity he found constant employment from 1845 to 1860. In the 
latter year he received a call to the only Unitarian church in San Francisco, and, 
having accepted it, began his ministrations there in the summer. The outbreak 
of the rebellion afforded Mr. King an opportunity of manifesting the firmness of his 
loyalty, and of exercising a powerful influence toWard the national government 
among the people of California, a state which, in the beginning, was at least luke- 
warm in its devotion to the union. His stirring speeches, made in different parts of 
the state, revived the drooping patriotism of the people, many of whom were from 
the southern states, while others were adventurers who were bound by no ties of 
attachment whatever, national or local. He specially employed his almost matchless 
eloquence in soliciting aid for the noble purpose undertaken by the U. S. sanitary 
commission, and to him was chiefly due the splendid gift of California to that cause. 
Mr. King’s death, which occurred in San Francisco, was sudden, and was deeply deplored 
throughout the country. Besides his ability as an orator, he was an agreeable and 
striking writer. He wrote The White Hills: their Legends, Landscapes, and Poetry, 1859, 
and contributed frequently to reviews and other periodicals. 


KING, WiLutAM, D.p., 1650-1729 ; graduated from Trinity college, Dublin, and took 
orders in 1674. In 1688 he was made dean of St. Patrick’s; in 1691 bishop of Derry; and 
in 1702 archbishop of Dublin. He wrote several theological books, and one of them, 
his treatise De Origine Mali, was assailed by Bayle and Leibnitz. 


KING, WiLL1amM RouFus, 1786-1853; b. N. C.; graduated from the university of 
North Carolina in 1808, and was admitted to the bar in 1806. He served for several 
years in the legislature of his native state, and in congress, 1812-16, where he was a 
strong advocate of the war with England. He was attached to the U. 8. legation 
1816-18, first at Naples and afterwards at St. Petersburg. On his return he removed to 
Alabama, and was a member of the convention which drew up a constitution for the 
new state, of which in 1819 he was elected the first senator. _He remained in the senate 
till 1844, when President Tyler appointed him minister to France, where he remained 
till 1846. In 1848 he went back to the senate, of which in 1850 he was elected president 
upon the succession of Vice-president Fillmore to the presidency. In 1852 he was elected 
vice-president upon the democratic electoral ticket with Franklin Pierce as president. 
Early in 18538 he went for health to Cuba, where he was permitted to take his oath of 
office. He returned early in April and died in the same month. 

KING AND QUEEN, an eastern co. of Virginia; bounded on the s.w. by the Matta- 
pony and York rivers, and on the e. by the Piaukatank; 400 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 9669, 
having an undulating surface and valuable marl beds. Corn and wheat are the staple 
products. Co. seat, King and Queen. 


KING-AT-ARMS, or Krnc-or-Arms. The principal heraldic officer of any country. 
There are four kings-at-arms in England, named respectively Garter, Clarencieux, Nor. 
roy, and Bath, but the first three only are members of the college of arms. 

Garter principal king-of-arms was instituted by Henry V., 1417 a.p., for the service 
vf the order of the Garter. His duties include the regulation of the arms of peers and 
the knights of the Bath. In the capacity of king-of-arms of the order of the Garter, he 
fias apartments within the castle of Windsor, and a mantle of blue satin, with the arms 
of St. George on the left shoulder, besides a badge and scepter. _ His official costume as 
principal king-of-arms of England is a surcoat of velvet, richly embroidered with the 
arms of the sovereign, a crown, and acollar of 8S. The insignia of the office are borne 
by Garter impaled with his paternal arms, the latter on the dexter side of the shield. 
These are argent, St. George’s cross, on a chief gules a ducal coronet encircled with a 
garter, between a lion of England on the dexter side and a fleur-de-lis on the sinister, 
all or. 

Clarencieux and Norroy are provincial kings-of-arms, with jurisdiction to the s, and 
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n. of the Trent respectively. They arrange and register, alone or conjointly with Garter, 
the arms of all below the rank of the peerage. The official arms of Clarencieux are 
argent St. George’s cross, on a chief gules a lion of England ducally crowned or. ‘Those 
of Norroy are argent St. George’s cross, on a chief per pale azure and gules a lion of 
England ducally crowned between a fleur-de-lis on the dexter side, and a key, wards in 
chief, on the sinister, all or. Both provincial kings have a crown collar and surcoat. 
The crown is of silver gilt. 

The crown of a king-of-arms is of silver gilt, and consists of a circle inscribed with 
the words, Miserere met Deus secundum magnam misericordiam tuam, supporting 16 oak 
Jeaves, each alternate leaf higher than the rest. Within the crown isa cap of crimson 
satin turned up with ermine, and surmounted by a tassel wrought of gold silk. Kings- 
of-arms were formerly entitled to wear their crowns on all occasions when the sovereign 
wore his; now they assume them only when peers put on their coronets. The installa- 
tion of kings-at-arms anciently took place with great state, and always on a Sunday or 
festival-day, the ceremony being performed by the king, the earl-marshal, or some other 
person duly appointed by royal warrant. 

Bath king-of-arms, though not a member of the college, takes precedence next after 
Garter. His office was created in 1725 for the service of the order of the Bath. On 
Jan. 14, 1726, he was constituted Gloucester king-of-arms (an office originally created 
by Richard III., in whose reign it also became extinct), and principal herald of Wales. 
He was at the same time empowered, either alone or jointly with Garter, to grant arms 
to persons residing within the principality. 

The chief heraldic officer for Scotland is called Lyon king-of-arms (q.v.), who since 
the union has ranked next to Garter. His title is derived from the lion rampant in the 
Scottish royal insignia, and he holds his office immediately from the sovereign, and not, 
as the English king-at-arms, from the earl-marshal. His official costume includes a 
crimson velvet robe embroidered with the royal arms, a triple row of gold chains round 
the neck with an oval gold medal, with the royal arms on one side and St. Andrew’s 
cross on the other; and a baton of gold enameled green, powdered with the badges of 
the kingdom. His crown is of the same form with the imperial crown of the kingdom, 
but not set with stones. Before the revolution he was crowned by the sovereign, or his 
commissioner, on entry on office. 

There is one king-of-arms in Ireland, named Ulster. In the 14th c. there existed a 
king-of-arms called Ireland, but the office seems to have become extinct, and Edward VI. 
created Ulster to supply the deficiency. His arms are argent, St. George’s cross, upon a 
chief gules a lion between a harp and a portcullis, all or. The royal ordinance relative 
to the order of St. Patrick, issued May 17, 1833, declares that in all ceremonials and 
assemblies Ulster king-of-arms shall have place immediately after the Lyon. 


KINGBIRD, one of the members of the great order of insessores, or perchers. It 
belongs to the colopterida, or fly-catcher family, and is included in the genus tyrannus, 
its specific name being 7. Carolinensis (Baird). Itis sometimes called the bee martin, and 
inhabits that part of North America e. of the Rocky mountains. It is 84 in. long, with 
a wing about 5 in.; color above, dark bluish ash; breast and throat, pale bluish ash; top 
and sides of head, bluish black; concealed crest, vermilion in the center, white behind, 
and an orange tint before. It is very courageous, attacking hawks, crows, and other 
large birds. It is an unerring insect catcher, and is one of the most useful, beautiful, and 
interesting of our birds. 

The gray kingbird, 7. Dominicensis (Rich), is a native of the West Indies, but visits 
the southern states; body 8 in., wing 4%. Another speciesof this genus is 7. verticals, 
or Arkansas fly-catcher, of western North America, 84 in. long, wing 44 in. long; 
general color ashy, yellow beneath, tail nearly black, wings brown, crest vermilion 
in cenier, yellowish before and behind, and very much resembles the bee martin. 
There are also Cassin’s fly-catcher of Mexico and Texas, 7. vociferans, nearly 9 in. long; 
and Couche’s fly-catcher, 7. Couchdi (Baird), of Mexico, 9 in. long, with a wing of 5 in. 
All these are useful and beautiful. 


KING-CRAB, Limulus, a genus of crustacea, ranked by Cuvier among the entomos- 
traca,; but so widely differing from all the rest of the crustacea, that Milne-Edwards 
makes it a subclass by itself. The head and thorax are united together, and are covered 
by a shield, which is convex above and concave beneath. The abdomen is more or 
less hexagonal, no division into rings appears in it, and it is covered by a shield not so 
broad as that of the head and thorax. On each side it has along the margin six mov- 
able spines directed backward and outwards; and attached to it is a tail, which forms a 
long and strong dagger-like spine, sometimes exceeding in length the whole body of the 
animal. ‘The legs are not large enough to be visible beyond the shield when the animal 
moves along the ground.—These remarkable animals are found only on the shores of 
tropical Asia, the Asiatic Archipelago, and tropical America. They feed on animal 
food, and are said to be themselves less agreeable food than crabs or lobsters. Some 
of them exceed 2 ft. in length, and the strong and jagged spine is a formidable weapon. 
In some of the Asiatic islands the spine is often used for pointing arrows. In tropical 
America the king-crab is called casserole fish, and the shell is used as a ladle. The 
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number of species of king-crab is not great.—Fossil species are pretty numerous. Trilo- 
bites are supposed to have been allied to the limuli, 


KINGFISH. See Opan and LAMPRIS. 


KINGFISHER, Alcedo, a genus of birds of the order znsessores and family haleyonida. 
The name is often extended to the whole family; the only British and almost the only 
European species of which is the common kingfisher (A. ¢spida), a bird not much larger 
than a sparrow, in brilliancy of color rivaling the finest tropical birds—blue and green 
being the prevailing colors. The kingfisher is generally distributed over Britain and 
Ireland, but is not so common in Scotland. It is not a bird of passage, although in 
many places it appears only as an occasional visitant. It is found in all parts of Europe 
except the most northern, and over a great part of Asia and Africa. It frequents the 
banks of rivers and streams, and is often seen flying near the surface of the water. Its 
food consists of small fishes, such as minnows, sticklebacks, and trout or salmon fry, 
and of leeches and water-insects. When it has caught a fish it often kills it by beating 
on a branch, and always swallows it head foremost. The indigestible parts are after- 
wards disgorged. 

It seems probable, although not quite certain, that the kingfisher is the haleyon of the 
ancients, about which many wonderful fables were current among them: of its having 
power to quell storms, of its floating nest, and the stillness of the winds during the time 
necessary for its safety, etc. Shakespeare makes repeated allusion to the popular notion 
that if the stuffed skin of a kingfisher or halcyon is hung up by a thread, the bill will 
always point to the direction from which the wind blows. 

The BELTED KINGFISHER (alcedo halcyon or ceryle halcyon) of North America is a 
much larger bird than the kingfisher of Britain, being fully 12 in. in length. It is coin- 
mon on most of the rivers of North America to 67° n. lat. in summer, but migrates 
southward in winter, and is then to be found in the West Indies. Its colors are duli 
when compared with those of the common kingfisher. 

Many species of kingfisher are found in the warmer parts of the world. Some of 
them, forming the genus ceyz, want the hind toe. The common European kingfisher 
may be regarded as the type of the family, which belongs to the group called syndactyle 
birds, and is characterized by the much-united toes. The form is bulky; bill long, 
straight, quadrangular, sharp, and heron-like ; wings, tail, and legs short, and feet small. 
See illus., LARKS, ETC. 


KING GEORGE, aco. of Virginia, between the Potomac and Rappahannock rivers ; 
190 sq.m.; pop. 1890, 6641. The surface is uneven, but much of the soil is fertile. Corn 
and wheat are the staple products. Co. seat, King George. 


KING GEORGE’S SOUND, an inlet at the s.w. angle of Australia, which is an excellent 
roadstead, and contains two landlocked recesses, Princess Royal and Oyster harbors. 
On the former stands Albany, the coaling depot of the Peninsular and Oriental company’s 
steamers. 


KINGLAKE, ALEXANDER WILLIAM, was b. at Taunton, Somersetshire, in 1811, 
studied at Eton and Trinity college, Cambridge, and—having chosen the law as a pro- 
fession—was called to the bar in 1887. His practice soon became very great; neverthe- 
less, he found time to make a tour in the east of some length, the result of which wasa 
book entitled Hothen, descriptive of his adventures and impressions. It was published 
in 1844, and at once attained an astonishing popularity, passing through many editions 
both in England and America, and being also extensively translated on the continent. 
The graceful vigor and liveliness of the style have made Hothen a model for subsequent 
works of a similar kind, but none have yet reached the exquisite talent of the original. 
In 1857 Kinglake entered parliament as member for Bridgewater. Vols. I. and II. of 
his Invasion of the Crimea appeared in 1868, and Jie sustained his literary reputation, 
but the virulent antipathy shown towards the French emperor and all the actors in the 
coup d@’ état was not calculated to beget confidence in him as a historian. Vols. III. and 
IV. were published in 1868, vols. V. and VI. 1875-80. The last and eighth volume 
appeared in 1887. He died in 1891. 

KINGLET, a bird belonging to the thrush family, sometimes called golden-crowneu, 
warbler and wren. It is a permanent resident of Great Britain. Its color above is a 
yellowish olive-green ; below, a yellowish-gray, while the crest is orange-yellow, bor- 
dered with black. It has a soft and pleasing song, frequents fir-woods, builds a beauti- 
ful cup-like nest, which it hangs on the twigs of a tree. It is very bold in defense of 
its young. Two nearly allied species of the same genus (regulus cristatus) exist in North 
America, and are known as the ruby-crowned and golden-crested kinglet or wren. 

KINGMAN, a s. co. in Kansas, drained by Chikaskia river and the s. fork of the 
Ninne Seah ; 864 sq.m.; pop. 90, 11,823. Co. seat, Kingman. 

KINGPOST. See Roor. 

KINGS, a co. of New York, at the w. end of Long island, and including some small 
islands along the coast; 37sq.m.; pop. ’90, 838,547. The soil is naturally light, but its 
proximity to New York makes it exceedingly valuable. Garden products are the prin- 
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cipal crops. The capital is Brooklyn, the fourth city in the union in population. The 
inhabitants of the county, outside of that city, number but 32,204. 


KING’S, aco. in the s. central part of New Brunswick, intersected by the river St. 
John; 1565 sq. m.; pop. ’91, 28,087. Its surface presents hills of a gentle elevation and 
level, fertile valleys. The Intercolonial and the Canadian Pacific railways cross the 
county. Capital, Hampton. 


KING’S, a co. of Nova Scotia, bordering on the bay of Fundy and on Minas basin; 
traversed by the Dominion and Atlantic railway; 812 sq. m.; pop. ’91, 22,489. The 
soil is fertile, and there are in some places rich deposits of iron ore. Shipbuilding is 
carried on to some extent, but the chief occupation is farming. Capital, Kentville. 


KING’S, the easternmost co. of Prince Edward Island; 644 sq. m.; pop. ’91, 26,623. 
Capital, Georgetown. 


KING’S BENCH. See QUEEN’s BENCH. 


KINGS, BOOKS OF (Melakim), the name given to two of the canonical books of the 
Old Testament. Originally they were but one, and were first separated by the Seventy, 
by whom they are designated ‘‘ the third and fourth of the kingdoms”—the books of 
Samuel forming the first and second. This division was copied by the Vulgate, and 
passed thence into the general usage of Christendom. The exact titles of these books 
in the English authorized version are—The Hirst Book of the Kings, commonly called the 
Third Book of the Kings, and The Second Book of the Kings, commonly called the Fourth 
Book of the Kings. They embrace (1) the reign of Solomon, (2) the history of the 
divided kingdoms of Judah and Israel, (8) the history of the kingdom of Judah after the 
dispersion of Israel, until the Babylonian captivity—a period of about 570 years in all. 
The books do not appear to be merely vague compilations from royal annals and other 
—rather contradictory—sources, as is held by some, but rather the diligent work of a 
historian—with a clear and distinct tendency—who gathered together all the written and 
unwritten information, provided it could be made useful! for his purpose. The unity of 
style and language is indeed palpable throughout, nor are any lateralterations of conse- 
quence apparent. The principal sources quoted are a Book [of the Chronicles] of Solo- 
mon, further a Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel, and another of the Kings of 
Judah. The Talmud, and some of the earlier Christian theologians, ascribe it to Jere- 
miah; this view is also maintained by Havernick in modern times. Huet and Calmet 
are in favor of Ezra, but all that can be safely asserted is that the compiler lived dur- 
ing the second half of the captivity and after the death of Joiachin, and probably in 
Babylon. The spirit of the work is theocratico-prophetic in a high degree (its historical 
fidelity with respect to the political events is generally recognized, but the stories 
relating to the prophets Elijah and Elisha are by most critics referred to the province of 
legend); while that of Chronicles(which goes over much the same ground) is held to 
betray the predominance of priestly influencé& One of the best modern commentaries 
is that by Thenius (Leip. 1845) 


KINGSBOROUGH, Lorp (Epwarp Krna), 1795-1837; devoted himself to antiqua- 
rian researches, particularly in connection with Mexico. In 1830 he began the publica- 
tion of his great work on that country, at his own expense, and at a cost exceeding 
$250,000. Seven volumes of this work appeared during the life-time of the projector, 
under the title Antiquities of Mexico, comprising Facsimiles of Ancient Mexican Paintings 
and Hieroglyphics, together with the Monuments of New Spain by M. Dupaix, with their 
respective Scales of Measurement and Accompanying Descriptions; the whole wllustrated by 
many valuable inedited MSS. The two final volumes of this work were posthu- 
mous. 


KINGSBURY, a co. of S. Dakota ; 870 sq.m. ; pop. 1890, 8562. Co. seat, De Smet. 


KING’S COLLEGE, Cambridge, was founded in 1441 by Henry VL., for a provost, 70 
fellows and scholars, 3 chaplains, with clerks, choristers, servitors, and poor scholars— 
in all, 140, Its revenues were seriously diminished by Edward IV. ‘The chapel is the 
work of the three Henries, VI., VII., VIII. The architect is supposed to have been Nich- 
olas Cloos, or Klaus, fellow of the college, and bishop of Lichfield, or, as others say, his 
father. It is perhaps the finest specimen of perpendicular Gothic in the world. Its 
-internal dimensions are 290 ft. long, 45 wide, and 78 high. There is an inner roof of 
stone, which, though of enormously massive structure, has, from its proportions, and the 
beauty of the groining, the most airy and pleasing effect. Under the statutes of 1861 the 
foundation consists of 46 fellows, and not less than 48 scholars, governed by a provost. 
Twenty-four of the scholarships are appropriated to the scholars of Eton college. The 
fellowships are open to all members of the college of sufficient standing. In 187la 
scholarship of £80, tenable for three years, was established for natural science. 


KING’S COLLEGE, London, a proprietary institution occupying the east wing of Som- 
erset house, and founded in 1828 onthe fundamental principle ‘that instruction in the 
Christian religion ought to form an indispensable part of every system of general educa- 
tion for the youth of a Christian community.” The college being strictly in connection 
with the Church of England, church service is a regular part of its routine. The course 
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ral literature and science, applied sciences, and medicine. A 
fet camber anioulntel students reside within the walls. The museum contains 
the calculating-machine of Mr. Babbage and George IIL’s collection of mechanical 
models and philosophical instruments, the latter presented by the queen. There is a 
school in connection with the college. 


KING’S, or QUEEN’S, COUNSEL are certain barristers-at-law, in England and Ireland, 
who have been appointed by letters-patent to be her majesty’s counsel. The office is 
entirely honorary, but it gives a right of preaudience in all the courts, according to the 
date of appointment. The appointment practically belongs to the Jord-chancellor- 
Though called her majesty’s counsel, they are not prevented from being retained and 
acting for ordinary clients, except that in defending prisoners and acting in suits against 
the crown, they require a special license from the crown, which is, however, never 
refused In Scotland there is no distinction of queen’s counsel, but the lord-advocate 
and solicitor-general are so in reality. The appointment of queen’s counsel is for life, 
but in case of disgraceful conduct, the letters-patent are revoked, as was done in 1862 to 
Edwin James, who, in 1878, applied in vain for restitution. 


KING’S COUNTY, an inland co. of Ireland, is bounded on the e. by Kildare, and on 
the w. by the Shannon, which separates it from Roscommon and Galway. Area, 493,985 
statute acres, of which 353,256 are arable and 8,258 in plantations. In 1876, 118, 162 
acres were under crops, and only 66 were lying fallow. The population has steadily 
decreased—(1851) 112,076; (1861) 90,018; (1891) 65,408, of whom the most were Roman 
Catholics, and a small part Episcopalians. The surface is in general flat; it includes, 
however, in the s., a portion of tne Slieve Blue Mountains, from which a line of low 
limestone hills extends n.e. through the center of the county, forming a water-shed be- 
tween the basin of the Shannon on the w., and those of the Boyne and Barrow on the 
east. The soil, a light loam of medium depth, resting on limestone gravel, is of average 
fertility. The Bog of Allen (see Bog) extends from w. to e. the whole length of the 
county. The Grand canal traverses the north portion of this county. Notwithstanding 
great tracts of bog, the climate is not unhealthy. Two members are returned to the 
imperial parliament for the county. In the n. w. of the county are the ruins of the 
abbey Clonmacnoise, founded in 548, 


KING’S DAUGHTERS, Tue, is an unsectarian organization of Christian workers 
founded Jan. 18th, 1886, at the residence of Mrs. F. Bottome in New York city, for the 
promotion of spiritual sympathy and unselfish labor. The spirit of the organization is 
embodied in their motto,—‘‘Look up and not down, Look forward and not back, Look out 
and not in, Lend a hand:” and in their watchword, ‘‘ In His Name.” The badge is a royal 
purple ribbon which may be worn either with or without the Maltese cross. The gen- 
eral work of the order is in charge of the Central Council, having its headquarters in 
New York city, which is composed of the original ten members and five new ones 
chosen in ’88. The branches of the order, are known as “‘ Circles,” and usually consist 
of ten or more members, though any one person may be a King’s Daughter, and unite 
with no circle. In all details relating to work, there is largest liberty, each branch choos- 
ing its special work. These circles are found in Canada, Europe, and Australia, and the 
organization numbers more than 300,000 members. The authorized organ of the order 
is The Silver Cross, a monthly magazine published in New York city. 


KING’S EVIDENCE (or Queen’s), the name given to a person who, having been an 
accomplice in some crime, has confessed, and offered to give evidence, and make full 
confession. The usual practice of the crown, in such cases, is to pardon the person so 
acting, though he is not absolutely entitled to a pardon; and an application is generally 
made to the judge, to admit the party as a witness, on the trial of the fellow-criminals. 
A similar practice exists in Scotland, the public prosecutor having the power and dis 
cretion to admit the confessing party. See Srarr’s EvIpENCE. 


KING’S EVIL. See Scroruna. 


KINGSLEY, Rev. Cuaruns, late chaplain in ordinary to the queen, was born at 
Holne vicarage, Devonshire, in 1819. He entered Magdalen college, Cambridge, in 
1838, where he highly distinguished himself in classics and mathematics. In 1842 he 
became curate, and, shortly after, rector of Eversley, in Hampshire. In the same year 
he published Village Sermons, characterized as honest, downright wisdom, conveyed in a 
plain and simpie style. In 1848 appeared The Saint’s Tragedy, or the True Story of 
Elizabeth of Hungary, an admirable and truly catholic representation of medieval piety. 
The next two or three years of his life were devoted—in company with his friend Mr. | 
Maurice and others—to a series of efforts for the amelioration and Christianization of 
the working classes. To these efforts may be traced the origin of those co-operative 
associations in which the workmen are also the masters, the results of which have proved 
in every way beneficial. His opinions on the social anarchy of modern times are to be 
found in his Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet (1849), a novel of extraordinary power and fas- 
cination, the hero of which is sought for in a London workshop. This was followed 
by Yeast, a Problem, in which Kingsley handles, among other questions, the condi- 
tion of the English agricultural laborer; and in 1853 by Hypatia, or New Foes with an 
Old Face, a most vigorous and brilliant delineation of Christianity, in conflict with rude 
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Gothic paganism and the expiring philosophy of Greece in the early part of the fifth 
century. Both of these works appeared in Fraser’s Magazine. Two years after, he pub- 
lished Westward Ho! probably the greatest of his works. Its glowing pictures of South 
American forests are said to have excited the admiration of Humboldt, who had himself 
really seen what Kingsley only imagined. Other works of his are Message of the Church 
to Laboring Men, Sermons on National Subjects, preached in a Village Church; Phaethon, or 
Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers; Alexandria and her Schools; Sermons for the Times; 
Glaucus, or the Wonders of the Shore; The Heroes, or Greek Fairy Tales; Two Years Ago; 
The Water Babies; Good News of God; Hereward, the Last of the English (1866); The Her- 
mits (1869); Madam How and Lady Why; At Last (1871). He was appointed professor 
of modern history at Cambridge in 1859, and, after resigning that post, was made, in 
1869, canon of Chester. He died in 1875. A biography by his wife appeared in 1876. 


KINGSLEY, James Luce, uu.p., 1778-1852; b. Conn.; graduated at Yale college 
in 1799 ; was tutor there from 1801-05, librarian from 1805, and professor of Hebrew, 
Greck, Latin, and ecclesiastical history from 1805. Among his works are a History of 
Yale College ; a Life of President Stiles; and editions of Tacitus and Cicero de Oratore. 
He was an accomplished scholar and writer, and contributed many valuable articles to 
the periodical literature of his time. 

KING’S LYNN. See Lynn REGIs. 


KING’S MOUNTAIN, BATTLE OF. This range, which crosses the border line 
between North and South Carolina, in Gaston and York counties, has given its name 
to an important battle of the revolution, Oct. 7, 1780. The British were commanded in 
this action by lieut.-col. Ferguson, and the Americans by col. Benjamin Cleaveland, the 
latter being the ‘‘mountain men’’ of Georgia and the Carolinas, while the opposing 
force was composed partly of regulars and partly of tory recruits, a most desperate 
class of men. The engagement took place on an elevation, a spur of the mountain 
range, and resulted, after an hour’s hard fighting, in the total defeat of the British, 
whose commander was killed. The Americans captured nearly the entire force, the 
result having an important effect in determining the conclusion of the war in the south- 
ern states. The centennial of this battle was celebrated in the neighborhood of King’s 
mountain, Oct. 7, 1880. 


KINGS OF ORIENT, THe THREE. According to one of the most popular of 
medieval legends, but quite outside of history, the magi, or ‘‘ three wise men of the 
east,” whose visit to the newly born Savior in Bethlehem is chronicled in sim- 
plicity by the evangelist Matthew, were three mighty kings (perhaps by an arbitrary 
interpretation of Ps. Ixxii. 10) ruling over some indefinite oriental countries. Their 
names are given as Gaspar or Caspar, Melchior, and Balthazer. They were 
led to undertake the journey, not merely by the appearance of the star in the 
east, and the Messianic expectations which they shared with the Israelites, but also 
by prophecies in their own sacred writings. Having ascertained by their knowledge 
of astronomy that the star was different from any that they had studied, they recog- 
nized it as the star of prophecy, and with many attendants (8000, according to the 
legend in the Eastern Church, of which 7000 were left on the bank of the Euphrates) 
and with rich presents, they traveled over mountains and valleys until at last the 
star stood still over the lowly place where Jesus lay. Their faith was equal to the 
test of such a disappointment : they bowed down and adored the Divine Child, and 
presented gold as to a king, frankincense as to God, and myrrh as to a sufferer and 
martyr. Their homeward journey is, in one form of the legend, said to have been 
made in ships under the guidance of the star. They never resumed their former 
splendor, but gave their wealth to the poor and devoted themselves to turning men 
to righteousness. After 40 yrs. the apostle Thomas found them in Parthia and bap- 
tized them, and they were eventually martyred. The place of their sepulture was 
miraculously discovered by the empress Helena, who had their bodies taken to Con 
stantinople, whence, early in the 4th century, they were removed to Milan. Numer- 
ous miracles were attributed to these supposed relics of the first Gentile worshipers 
of Christ, and they were regarded with great veneration throughout the Gentile 
Christian world. When Milan fell into the hands of Frederick Barbarossa, 1162, the 
archbishop of Cologne prevailed upon the conqueror to transfer the relics to the latter 
city, and for the past six centuries the shrine of the three kings has been one of the 
chief glories of the cathedral at Cologne. The legend has been extensively incorpo- 
rated into literature and art ; it has modified the details of all the numerous paintings 
and statues in which the ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi” is represented ; and has, in parts, 
been accepted as a fact by popular hymnologists. 

KING’S SILVER, an ancient fine paid to the king in the court of common pleas, in 
England, on alienation of certain lands. 

. KING'S SONS, Tue, is an associate order of the King’s Daughters, which is the out- 
growth of their labors among men and boys, having the same general methods and plans 
of organization. 

KINGSTON, city and co. seat of Ulster co., N. Y.; on the Hudson river, the Delaware 
and Hudson canal, and the West Shore, the Ulster and Delaware, and the Wallkill 
Valley railroads; 55 miles s. of Albany. It contains Kingston and Ulster academies, 
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business college, city hospital, children’s industrial home, national and savings banks, 
water plant on the gravity system supplied from mountain streams, numerous churches, 
and libraries of Golden Hill school, Kingston free academy, Kingston school district, 
and the third judicial district. The industries comprise the handling of large shipments 
of coal, stone, brick, lime, lumber, and cement, and the manufacture of cement (one of 
the largest plants in the country), lime, car wheels, cigars, shirts, glass, and foundry 
products. Kingston was incorporated as a city in 1872, its boundaries being extended 
so as to include the villages of Rondout and Wilbur. It was chartered by Gov. Stuy- 
vesant under the name of Wiltwyck in 1661, was first settled in 1665, and incorporated 
by patent in 1667. The first constitution of the state was adopted here, April 20, 1777. 
The legislature assembled here in Sept. of that year, but dispersed, Oct. 7, on the ap- 
proach of a British force under Sir Henry Clinton, which afterwards burnt the town, 
It was soon rebuilt, and in 1805 was incorporated as a village. Pop. ’90, 21,261. 


KINGSTON, a city in the Canadian province of Ontario, lies in lat. 44° 12’ n., long. 
76° 41’ w., on the n.e. shore of lake Ontario, at the mouth of the Cataraqui and of the 
bay of Quinté, where the waters of the Canadian lakes issue into the St. Lawrence. It 
is distant from Montreal 172 m.; from Toronto, 165; and from New York, 274. A 
gathering-place of old to the neighboring Indian tribes, occupied by a French fort from 
1673 till 1758, it fell into the hands of the British in 1762, was laid out in 1793, and was 
incorporated as a city in 1838. On the union of the two Canadas, in 1840, the seat of 
government was established at Kingston, but was removed again in 1845. The city has, 
in consequence, grown more slowly than many others in the new world, but it numbers 
already among its buildings some of the finest in Canada. Its harbor is sheltered by 
Wolfe and Navy islands. Next to Quebec and Halifax, is the most strongly fortified 
place in Canada. There is a fort on Messessaga point, and all other accessible points 
are secured by batteries. Navy point contains extensive military works, and Point Henry 
has a fortress which completely commands the harbor and city. The shipbuilding of 
Kingston is second in Canada only to that of Quebec. The Canadian Engine and 
Machinery company manufactures railway rolling-stock on the most approved principles. 
Besides it there are several large foundries for the manufacture of engines, locomotive 
and stationary, of agricultural implements, edge-tools, axles, nails, ete. There are also 
large tanneries and breweries. Besides its outlets by water, Kingston communicates 
with all parts of the country by the Grand Trunk railway, which passes within 2 m. of 
the city, and was in 1863 connected with it by a branch line. The noteworthy build- 
ings include the Anglican and Roman Catholic cathedrals, Queen’s college, Mechanics’ 
institute, Royal military college, school of gunnery, Kingston ladies’ college, conser- 
vatory of music, general hospital, house of industry, and, in the suburbs, the Provincial 
penitentiary and the Rockwood lunatic asylum, the city is the seat of the sees of the 
archbishops of Ontario and Kingston; returns one member each to the Dominion house 
of commons and the Provincial legislature; and is a port of entry with large commercial 
interests. Pop. ’91, 19,264. 


KINGSTON, the commercial capital of Jamaica (q. v.), stands on the n. side of a land- 
locked harbor, the best in the island, 10m. long and 2-4 m. wide. It was founded in 
1695, after the neighboring town of Port Royal had been destroyed by an earthquake, 
From this place, afterwards rebuilt, it is separated by its noble haven; while, with Span- 
ish Town, towards the interior, it has, since 1846, been connected by a railway of about 
10 m. in length. An irrigation canal has been constructed, to fertilize the plain lying 
between these two towns. Kingston contained 1891, 46,542 inhabitants. Though the 
city, as a whole, is like the generality of mere seaports, filthy and disorderly, it yet pre- 
sents several handsome features. A large square, called the Parade, contains spacious 
barracks, a Wesleyan chapel, a theater, and some tolerable dwelling-houses. The negro 
market for fruits and vegetables is described as a lively and interesting scene. The 
temperature, which is generally oppressive on the immediate margin of the bay, be- 
comes gradually mitigated towards the head of the sloping streets, which rise into the 
region of the sea-breezes. Most of the trade of Jamaica passes through Kingston. 


KINGSTON, or KINGSTOWN, capital of the British island of St.Vincent, in the West 
Indies, stands on the s.w. coast, with a population of (1891) 4,547. 

KINGSTON, a borough in the township of the same name in Luzerne co., Penn., is 
on the Susquehanna river, and the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western and the Lehigh 
Valley railroads, one mile west of Wilkesbarre. It has the well known Wyoming Sem- 
inary (Meth. Epis.), richly endowed and having about 400 pupils. Here, in 1778, occurred 
a massacre of Americans by Indians in the service of the British. A large monument 
marks the place. It has banking facilities, gas and electric lights and electric street 
railways and several churches. Pop. of tp. ’90, 3809; of borough, ’90, 2581. 

KINGSTON-ON-HULL. See HULL. 

KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES, a municipal borough and market t. of England, in the 
county of Surrey, is situated 3 m.s. of Richmond, on the right bank of the Thames, 
here crossed by two handsome bridges, one of stone, and the other an iron viaduct on 
the London and South-western branch railway connecting Twickenham with Wimble- 
don. The county spring assizes are held in Kingston-upon-Thames, alternately with 
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Croydon and Guildford. Educational and benevolent institutions are numerous; has a 
free library (opened in 1883), a recreation ground of 14 acres, and an endowed grammar 
school, founded in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. There are flour, cocoa-nut fiber, and 
oil mills, and brick and tile works. Pop. 91, 27,059. Around the Surbiton station, on 
the main line of the London and South-western railway, has grown up the elegant sub- 
urb of Surbiton. In the neighborhood are Hampton Court palace, and Bushy and Rich- 
mond parks. Numerous Roman remains have been discovered in the vicinity of 
Kingston-upon-Thames, and during the Saxon period it had already risen into impor- 
tance. Here, in 838, a great council was held under Egbert of Wessex and Ethelwolf of 
Kent, and a treaty agreed to; and here also seven of the Anglo-Saxon kings were 
crowned. The name is said to be derived from the stone on which the ceremony was 
performed, which stands in one of the streets, inclosed by a railing. Hampton Wick 
(pop. 791, 5,822) is really part of Kingston-upon-Thames, being connected by the bridge, 
though situated across the Thames, and in Middlesex. 


KINGSTON, ELIZABETH CHUDLEIGH, Duchess of, 1720-88; daughter of col. Chud 
leigh, governor of Chelsea college, England. Her father died when she was a child, 
leaving his family in poverty. Her remarkable beauty as a girl led to her appointment 
as maid-of-honor to the princess of Wales, mother of George III. She was privately 
married in 1744 to capt. Hervey, a grandson of the earl of Bristol, but refused to live 
with him, and for many years led a dissolute life. In 1769, the duke of Kingston, igno- 
rant of her former marriage, took her to wife, and upon his death in 1775 she succeeded 
to his immense fortune. An attempt was made by the duke’s relatives to set aside the 
will on the ground of bigamy, of which offense she was declared guilty by the house of 
lords in 1776; but her right to retain the property was conceded upon the ground that 
she received it by bequest. She died near Paris. 


KINGSTOWN, a thriving and important seaport of Ireland, on the s. shore of Dublin 
bay, 64 m. s.e. of the city of that name. At the visit of George 1V. in Sept. 1821, its’ 
former name, Dunleary, waschanged to Kingstown. ‘The royal harbor was begun in 1816, 
and finished in 1858. Its area is 250 acres. Vessels drawing 24 ft. can discharge at the 
wharf at any state of the tide. The situation of the town, and the invigorating air, have 
made Kingstown an important watering place. The mail packets sail from Kingstown 
to Holyhead twice aday. The railway to Dublin was opened in 1834, and there is regular 
communication by steamer between it and the principal Irish and British seaports. 
Coal, iron, and timber are imported, and cattle, corn, lead ore, and granite are exported, 
Pop., which in 1861 had been 11,584, was in 1881 18,230, and in 1891 17,352. 


KING’S YELLOW is the term applied to a pigment which is a mixture of orpiment 
(tersulphide of arsenic) and arsenious acid. 


KING-TE-CHIN’, a t. of China, in the province of Kiang-si, 85 m.e.s.e. of Kiu-kiang, 
on a small river which falls into lake Poyang. It is the principal seat of the manufac- 
ture of porcelain in China, and contains an imperial porcelain factory. Pop. above 
500,000. 


KING WILLIAM, a co. of Virginia, lying between the Mattapony and the Pamunkey 
rivers, about 30 m. n.e. of Richmond; 270 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 9605. The surface is uneven, 
but the soil is generally fertile, producing grain and tobacco. The Richmond and Chesa- 
peake railroad passes through the county. Co. seat, King William. 


KING-WOOD, a very beautiful wood, in small pieces, used for ornamental work. It 
is brought from Brazil, and is believed to be the wood of a species of tréptolomia (natural 
order leguminose, suborder papilionacee). 

KINIC or Quinic ACID, 2HO,C2sHaoOgo, is an acid existing in combination with 
quinia in the bark of the cinchonas. 


KINK, a twist in a rope or cord, caused by the tightness of the coil, and a relaxation 
of pressure in the direction of its length. The best rope, however, rarely kinks. 


KINK'AJOU, Cercoleptes candivoloulus, a quadruped of the family urside, and allied 
to the raccoons and coatis. By some naturalists it is referred to wverride. It has six 
incisors, one canine tooth, and five molars in each jaw, the three hinder molars tubercu- 
lous. The kinkajou is larger than a pole-cat, has a yellowish woolly fur, climbs trees, 
feeds on fruits, honey, etc., as well as on small animals, and from its ravages among the 
nests of wild-bees is in some countries called honey bear. It is a native of the warm 
parts of America. 'The negroes have transferred to it the name potto, from a lemurine 
animal of Africa. It is easily tamed. 


KINKEL, JOHANN GOTTFRIED, a German author, b. at Oberkassel, Aug. 11, 1815. 
He studied theology at Bonn, and was for some time a distinguished Protestant preacher; 
but becoming invoived in the revolutionary movements of 1848, he was imprisoned in the 
fortress of Spandau, whence, however, he escaped. Kinkel then went to America, but 
soon after returned to London, where he resided as a public teacher. D. 1882. Both as 
a poet and as a writer on art, Kinkel holds a distinguished rank. His principal works 
are— Predigten iiber ausgewdhlte Gleichnisse und Bildreden Ohristi (Cologne, 1842); Gedichte 
(Stutt. 1846); Otto der Schititz, eine Rhein. Geschichte in ewilf Abenteuern (Stutt. 1846, 9th 
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edit. 1852), a very beautiful narrative poem ; Die Altchristliche Kunst (Bonn, 1845), which 
forms the first part of the unfinished Geschichte der bildenden Kiinste ber den Christ- 
lichen Volkern; Die Ahr, Landschaft, Geschichte und Volksleben (Bonn, 1846); Nimrod, ein 
Trauerspiel (Hamb. 1857).—Kinkel’s wife, JoHANWA KINKEL, a distinguished musician, 
wrote Acht Briefe tiber den Clavierunterricht (Stutt. 1849); and together with her husband, 
Erzihlungen (Stutt. 1849), After her death (in 1859) appeared her novel, Hans Lbeles in 
London (Stutt. 1860). 


KINNAIRD’S’ HEAD, a promontory with a light-house, on the n.e. coast of Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland, near Fraserburgh, in lat. 57° 42’ n., long. 2° west. 


KINNEY, a co. of Texas, bounded on the s.w. by the Rio Grande river; 1704 sq.m.; 
pop.’90, 3781. The soil is not weli adapted to agriculture, but affords good pasturage. 
Me is scarce. Stock-raising is the chief occupation of the inhabitants. Co. seat, 

racketville. 


KINNEY, CoaTEs (1826- ). Born at Penn Yan, N. Y., and successively teacher, 
journalist, and lawyer. He is best known by his short poem Rain on the Roof. 

KINNEY, WI.LLiAmM Burnet, 1799-1880; b. N. J.; descended of English ancestry 
in a line eminent for its talents, position, and influence; was designed by his parents for 
military life, but his love of letters led to a change of purpose. He studied law with 
Mr.—afterwards chief-justice—Hornblower; edited the New Jersey Eagle, in Newark, 
1820-25; studied law and medicine in New York in 1825; and was one of the founders 
of the mercantile library. Madea public profession of religion, and began the study of 
theology, with a view to the ministry. His health being impaired, he returned to New- 
ark in 1830, and devoted himself to literary and educational pursuits; was one of the 
founders of the Newark public library; took an active part in promoting the establish- 
ment of the American lyceum, and the introduction of the system of free schools into 
the state. He undertook the management of the Newark Daily Advertiser, which he 
edited for many years with great ability; received in 1836 the honorary degree of master 
of arts from Princeton college, of which in 1840 he was elected a trustee. In 1850 he 
was appointed by president Taylor minister-resident at the court of Sardinia, where he 
rendered important aid to Cavour and his court in establishing the liberal institutions of 
Italy. Upon the expiration of his term of office he retired to Florence, in order to be 
with friends devoted to literature and art, among whom were the Brownings and the 
Trollopes, with Hiram Powers and other American artists. Returning home after the 
close of the civil war, he devoted himself to the preparation of the material he had for 
many years accumulated for a history of Tuscany and the Medici famiiy, but did not 
live to complete the work. Mr. Kinney was a man of splendid intellectual powers, of 
high literary culture, a brilliant conversationalist, and though at one time skeptical 
through the influence of German rationalism, possessed in after-life a firm belief in the 
Christian religion. 

KI'NO, an astringent substance, resembling catechu (q.v.) and gambir, the concrete 
exudation of certain tropical trees, especially of pterocarpus marsupium, a native of 
the mountains of Coromandel, which yields East Inpran Krno, and of P. erinaceus, 
a native of Gambia, which yields ArricaAN Ki1no. The genus pterocarpus belongs to the 
natural order leguminosa, sub-order papilionacee, and has a 5-toothed calyx, and an irreg- 
ular, nearly orbicular one-seeded pod, surrounded with a wing. 

East Indian kino is the kind which now chiefly occurs in commerce, and is the ordi- 
nary kino or gum kino of the shops. It is in small angular glistening fragments, the 
smaller reddish, the larger almost black. Thin pieces are ruby red. It is brittle and 
easily powdered, has no smell, but has a very astringent taste. BENGAL Kino is a simi- 
lar astringent substance, produced by butea frondosa. See Butea. It has been found 
capable of the medicinal uses of true kino. Botany Bay Kino is the produce of ewcalyp- 
tus resinifera. See EUCALYPTUS. 

The astringency of kino is mainly due to its containing tannic and catechuic acid, 
and in consequence of this property it 1s employed in medicine in certain forms of 
diarrhea (especially when a flux seems to be kept up by want of tone in the intestinal 
capillaries), the best mode of prescribing it being as compound kino powder, which is a 
mixture of kino, cinnamon, and opium, and the dose for an adult ranging from ten 
grains toa scruple. There is also a tincture of kino, which, when properly diluted with 
water, forms an excellent gargle for relaxation of the uvula. 

Kino is employed to a considerable extent in the East Indies as a cotton dye, giving 
to the cotton the yellowish-brown color known as nankeen. 

KINROSS'-SHIRE, after Clackmannanshire, the smallest county of Scotland, lies 
between the counties of Perth and Fife. Area, 56,000 acres. Pop. 6,300. It is well cul- 
tivated, and coal occurs at Lochgelly. Its surface is elevated and gently undulating; 
its boundaries are hilly, with occasional level openings. On the n. and n.w. are the 
Ochil hills; on the n.e., the Lomonds; and on the s.e. and s., Benarty and the Cleish 
hills. The streams flow into Loch Leven (q. v.), and issue by the river Leven. The 
soil inclines to gravel, but is clayey in the districts n. and w. of the loch. Excellent 
pasture occurs on the moorlands, and some wool is raised. 
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KINSALF’, a municipal and civic town and seaport of Ireland, in the county of Cork, is 
at the head of Kinsale harbor, which is formed by the estuary of the river Bandon, 14 
m. s.s.w. of Cork. Pop. 91, 4605. 

KINTYRE’. See CANTIRE, 

KIOLEN, or KJOLEN, an extensive plateau in Scandinavia (q. v.). 


KIOSK’, a small ornamental pavilion, much used in India in the decoration of the 
tombs, ghats, dams, and other works. It consists of a dome, supported on four or more 
detached columns, the space under the dome being left open, like the open niches under 
canopies in Gothic architecture. 

KIO’TO. See MIAKO. 


KIOWA, a co. in s.e. Col., on the Kansas border, formed 1890, from part of Bent; area 
about 1800 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 1248. It is drained by Big Sandy creek and crossed by the 
Missouri Pacific railroad. Co. seat, Sheridan Lake. 


_ KIOWA, as.w. co. of Kan., organized 1886; 720 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 1248. The Arkansas 
river touches the extreme n.w. corner, andthe Medicine Lodge river drains the s.-eastern 


part. The Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific railroad passes through. Co. seat, 
Greensburg. 


KI’OWAS, or Kroways, an Indian tribe of the Shoshone family, numbering about 
1150, living upon a reservation in the Indian territory, and partly civilized. They were 
wery warlike and intractable, and have given the U.S. government much trouble. 


KIP, Witu1aAm INGRAHAM, D.D., b. N. Y., 1811; graduated at Yale in 1831; 
ordained deacon in the Protestant Episcopal church in 1835; was rector of St. Peter’s, 
Albany, 1838-53, and in the latter year elected bishop of California. Among his works 
are The Lenten Fast; Early Jesuit Missions in North America; Christmas Holidays in 
Rome; Domestic and Religious Life in Italy; and The Catacombs of Rome. Died April, 1893. 

KIPLING, RupyArpD, author, member of a gifted family and son of an English 
gentleman, who was for many years head of the school of art at Lahore, India, was born 
at Bombay in 1865. At the age of five he was brought to England, where he remained 
until he was sixteen, receiving his education at the United Service College, at Westward 
Ho, Devonshire, and while there, editing a school paper and contributing to a North 
Devon journal. Returning to India as sub-editor of the Civil and Military Gazette, he 
contributed tales and verses to that and other newspapers, published a small volume of 
parodies, Hehoes, and subsequently Departmental Ditties ; Plain Tales from the Hills ; 
Studies in Black and White; The Story of the Gadsbys ; Under the Deodars ; Soldiers 
Three; Mother Maturin ; The Book of Forty-five Mornings, and one novel, The Light 
that Failed (1890). His brief but brilliant stories are characterized by humor and by a 
remarkable knowledge of East Indian life and customs. For some years he resided in 
London; but in 1891 he visited the United States and published American Notes, and soon 
afterward permanently settled there. Recent works of his are Mine Own People (1892); 
Many Inventions (1893); The Jungle Book (1894); The New Jungle Book (1895); The Seven 
Seus (1896); Slaves of the Lamp (1897); and Captains Courageous (1897). 


KIPPER. A word used in Scotland originally to denote a salmon after the spawning 
period; but as fish at this time are not good for food if fresh, they are usually split open, 
salted and dried, hence the terms kipper or kippered salmon, came to be generaliy used to 
denote smoked or pickled salmon. 

KIPPIS, ANDREW, D.D., 1725-95; b. Nottingham, Eng. He was educated in the 
theological seminary of Dr. Doddridge at Northampton, and for several years was a 
Unitarian pastor at Boston in Lincolnshire and Dorking in Surrey. In 1753 he removed 
to London and became minister of the Unitarian chapel of Prince street, Westminster. 
In 1763 he accepted the position of master of Coward’s theological seminary; he held 
also a similar place in the Unitarian institution at Hackney. His most important works 
are his Biographia Britannica (5 vols.) and a Life of Capt. James Cook, He. edited the 
works of Dr. Nathaniel Lardner and Dr. Doddridge. 


KIPTCHAK’, or KeprcHak, a term which, in the middle ages, designated that vast 
territory stretching, n. of the Caspian sea, from the Don to Turkistan, and occupied by 
the Kumans and Polovises. This tract formed one of the four empires into which the 
huge dominion of Genghis Khan was divided, and was the portion of his eldest son Jaijy. 

KIPTCHAK’, or KaprcuHak, a race of Tartars or Mongolians, who gave name to a 
khanate founded in the 18th c., extending from the Jaxartes in Turkistan to the limits 
of Russia proper, and comprising all the region n. of the Caucasus traversed by the 
rivers Dnieper, Don, Volga, and Ural. Some districts, known as Kazan, Astrakhan, 
and Crimea, became independent in the 15th c., but were later annexed to Russia. 


KIRATARJUNIYA, the name of one of the celebrated poems of Sanskrit literature. 
Its author is Bhairavi, and its principal subject is the conflict of Arjuna with the god 
Siva in his disguise of a kirdta, or mountaineer. 

KIRBY, Epmunp, 1840-1863; b. N. Y.; graduated at West Point in 1861, and was 
at once assigned to the duty of drilling volunteers in Washington. When the army 
moved he was assigned to Ricketts’s battery, of which he assumed command after 
Ricketts was taken prisoner in the battle of Bull Run. He was engaged successively at 
Ball’s Bluff, in the Virginia peninsular campaign of 1862, fighting bravely at Yorktown, 
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fair Oaks, Malvern Hill, etc., and in the Rappahannock campaign at Fredericksburg 
and Chancellorsville. In all the battles of these campaigns he displayed a coolness, 
skill, and courage remarkable in one so young. AtChancellorsville he received wounds 
which caused his death in Washington, May 28, 1863. As a tribute to his gallantry he 
was appointed on his death-bed a brig.gen. of volunteers. 


KIRBY, Rev. WiLLIAM, an eminent English naturalist, was b. at Witnesham Hall, 
Suffolk, Sept. 19, 1759. He was educated at Caius college, Cambridge, and was after- 
wards appointed to the curacy of Barham, which he held for 14 years, when he was 
preferred to the rectory. This office he held until his death, which happened on July 
4, 1850, when he had nearly reached the great age of 91. His principal works are 
Monographia Apum Anglie (Ipswich, 1802), and Introduction to Entomology (4 vols. 1815 
-26), published conjointly with Mr. Spence. The first was very favorably received both 
at home and abroad, and at once secured for Kirby a distinguished place among 
European savants. The second work is written in the form of letters, and was and still 
is remarkably popular. Kirby also contributed a variety of very important entomo- 
logical papers to the Linnean Transactions. His greatest discovery in this department of 
science is that of the genus stylops—the type of a new order of insects, living for a time 
parasitically in the bodies of bees. He also wrote one of the Bridgewater treatises, 
entitled Habits and Instincts of Animals. Kirby was one of the first members of the 
Linnean society(founded in 1788), honorary president of the entomological society, 
and fellow of the royal and geological societies.—See Life, by Rev. John Freeman (1852). 


KIRCHENTAG, an association of ministers and laymen of the Lutheran, German 
Reformed, United Evangelical, and Moravian churches in Germany, for the promotion 
of the interests of religion, without reference to their denominational differences. It 
holds an annual meeting, the place of which is changed from year to year. The first 
meeting took place in 1848, at Wittenberg, in the church to which Luther affixed his 
theses. Its discussions and resolutions have exercised a considerable influence in Ger- 
many. 

KIRCHER, ATHANastus, 1601-1680; b. Guysen, near Fulda; entered the order of 
the Jesuits at an early age, educated at the university of Wiirzburg, where he afterwards 
taught philosophy and the oriental languages. At the commencement of the thirty years’ 
war he returned to France, and spent two years in the Jesuits’ college at Avignon, 
occupied entirely in the study of antiquities. By advice of the learned Peiresc he 
applied himself with great zeal to the task of deciphering the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
He was preparing to return to Germany as professor of mathematics at Vienna, to which 
he had been appointed, when he received an order to repair to Rome, which he obeyed. 
In 1637 he was charged by the pope to accompany cardinal Frederick of Saxony to 
Malta, and was received with great honor by the knights of St. John. Having visited 
Sicily and the kingdom of Naples, he took the chair of mathematics in the Roman col- 
lege, which he filled for eight years. In his researches and experiments he received 
liberal aid from German, Italian, and Spanish princes and nobles, and also collected a 
splendid museum of antiquities, which he left to the Roman college. He was a man of 
extensive and varied but ill-digested erudition, and a copious writer on mathematics, 
physics, philology, hieroglyphics, history, and antiquity. He had a vast memory and 
untiring perseverance, but he lacked judgment and critical skill; his theories are often 
fanciful, and he self-complacently believed that he could solve any question however 
difficult. Of his numerous works the most important are: Prodromus Coptus sive Atgyp- 
tacus; Latium, with maps and figures; /nstitutiones Grammaticales et Lexicon Copticum,; 
China Illlustrata; Mundus Subterraneus; CGidipus Afgyptiacus. The most valuable are 
those relating to the Coptic and Egyptian tongues, and his Latium, which, with its maps 
and plans, is interesting and instructive. 


KIRCHHEIM, a t. of Wiirtemburg, 15 m. s.e. from Stuttgart. Pop. ’90, 2980, nearly all 
Protestants. 


KIRCH’HOFF, Gustav ROBERT, b. Konigsberg, Germany, 1824; educated at the uni- 
versity of his native place; lectured on physics at Berlin in 1848, and at Breslau in 1850. 
In 1854 he was appointed professor of physics at Heidelberg. His researches in several 
branches of physical science have been of great value, but his principal achievement is 
the discovery of the spectroscope, which he made in connection with Bunsen, and its 
application for the spectrum analysis, so important in the study both of chemistry and 
astronomy. Hed. in 1887. 


KIRGHIS, or Krreuis-KAIsakl, or COSSACKS OF THE STEPPES, a people spread over 
the immense territory bounded by the Volga, desert of Obshtchei (in 55° n. lat.), the 
Irtish, Chinese Turkistan, Ala-Tau mountains, the Sir-Daria, and Aral and Caspian 
seas. A few tribes of Kalmucks also live within these boundaries. Over this vast tract 
reigns a dismal monotony; the country has scarcely any important elevation or depres- 
sion, no river of consequence runs through it, no great forest breaks the uniformity of 
the scene; it is a vast steppe, containing 850,000 English sq.m., sterile, stony, and 
streamless, and covered with rank herbage of 5 ft. high. It abounds in lakes and 
marshes, the water of which is generally brackish and unserviceable, and in the southern 
portion lies the Kara-Kum, an extensive salt desert—The Kirghis are a Turkish race, 
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and speak the dialect of the Uzbeks, from whom they profess to be descended. They 
have, from time immemorial, been divided into the Great, Middle, and Little Hordes. 
The first of these wanders in the s.w. portion of the Russian steppe, partly in the Rus- 
sian possessions n. of the Ala-Tau and Khokan, and partly in the territory of China. 
They are subject to the rulers within whose bounds they dwell. The Middle Horde 
possesses the territory (called the cowntry of the Siberian Kirghises) between the Ishim, 
Irtish, lake Balkhash, Khokan, and the territory of the Little Horde; and also a great 
portion of the Russian province of Semipalatinsk. Russia has gradually absorbed them, 
the result being finally achieved by the victory over Khiva in 1878, and the formation of 
the new province of Amu Daria. The Little Horde (now more numerous than the other 
two together) ranges over the country bounded by the Ural, Tobol, Siberian Kirghis, 
and Turkistan. Like the Middle Horde, they are claimed as subjects of the czar, though 
completely independent. ‘This horde is partly agricultural, partly nomad. <A small off- 
shoot of the Little Horde has, since 1801, wandered between the Volga and the Ural river, 
and used to be under rule of the governor of Astrakhan. §S. of lake Issikul is a wild 
mountain tribe called the Diko-Kamennaja, the only tribe which calls itself Kirghis. 
They are called by their neighbors Kara-Kirghis or Black Kirghis, and are of Mandshir 
stock. All of them are now subject to Russia. ‘Their collective numbers are estimated 
at upwards of 1% million of souls, more than half of whom belong to the Little Horde. 
See illus., JAKUTS, ETC. 


KIRIN, or Grrin, t. Mantchooria, situated between encircling hills on the n., and 
the river Sungari on the s. (at the head of its steam navigation) 225 m. n.e. of Mukden, 
The town is entirely built of wood; a large number of junks and boats are constructed 
here. It is a considerable mart for leather, cotton, and silk goods. Pop. 75-100,000. 


KIRK, is the Scottish form of the word church, but fully defined it denotes the estab- 
lished Presbyterian church. The Kirk session is the lowest court of the Scotch Presby- 
terian church. 


KIRK, EpwarpD NorRRISs, D.D., 1802-74; b. New York, d. Boston, He graduated at 
Princeton in 1820, and, after studying law for 18 months, entered the theological school 
at the same place, graduating in 1825. He was employed for some time as an agent of 
the American board of commissioners for foreign missions, and in 1828 became pastor 
of a newly organized Presbyterian church in Albany, N. Y. Here he remained until 
1837, when ill-health compelled his resignation. He visited Europe, preaching in 
London and Paris, and in 1889 returned to the United States to accept the position of 
secretary of the American and foreign evangelical society. In 1842. he became pastor 
of the newly organized Mt. Vernon Congregational church in Boston, where he preached 
until 1871, when ill-health compelled him to retire from active service and accept the 
assistance of a colleague. In 1856 he visited Paris, as an agent of the American and 
foreign Christian union, to establish Protestant worship there. His style of preaching 
was fervent and pungent, and he was unusually successful in developing and directing 
what are known as revivals. Asa pastor he was eminently faithful. In the later years of 
his life he was almost entirely blind, but this did not hinder his attendance upon 
religious meetings. He received the degree of p.p. from Amherst college, and at the 
time of his death was president of the American missionary association. 


KIRK, JoHn Foster, b. New Brunswick, 1824, and educated in Nova Scotia; 
removed to the United States at the age of 18 years, and five years later became private 
secretary to William H. Prescott, the historian, a position which he held until the latter’s 
death in 1859. Between 1862 and 1868 Mr. Kirk published his History of Charles the 
Bold. He edited an edition of Prescott’s works; was the editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, 
1870-85; edited a Supplement to Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors, 1891; and became lecturer 
on European history in the University of Pennsylvania, 1885. 


KIRKAL’DY, Sir WILLIAM, OF GRANGE, son of James Kirkaldy; b. in Scotland 
early in the 16th ¢.; died 1573; was one of the earliest Protestants of Scotland; joined 
the conspiracy against cardinal Beaton in 1546; was imprisoned, but escaped to France, 
where he distinguished himself in the service of Henry II. In 1559 he returned to 
Scotland, where he took part in the movement against Mary Queen of Scots; was in 
the battle of Carberry Hill, where he narrowly escaped being killed by Bothwell, whom 
he pursued to the coast of Norway; aided in Mary’s defeat at Langside, and was made 
governor of Edinburgh castle in 1568; afterwards espoused the cause of Mary, and 
defended the castle in her interest, 1570-73, against the attacks of marshal Berwick; 
but surrendered in the latter year, and with several followers was hung in Edinburgh. 


KIRKBRIDE, THomMAS STORY, LL.D., b. Penn., 1809. He graduated at the university 
of Pennsylvania, 1832, and became resident physician to the Friends’ asylum for the 
insane at Frankford. In 1833 he was appointed physician to the insane hospital at 
Philadelphia. Upon the establishment of the new Pennsylvania hospital for the insane 
in 1850 he was made its first superintendent. Dr. K. published Rules and Regulations 
of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane; Constitution, Organization, and General 
Management of Hospitals for the Insane ; Appeal for the Insane, In 1859 an insane hos- 
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pital was built for Dr. Kirkbride on his own plan, with separate departments for the 
sexes, and he assumed control of the female department. He d. 1883. 


KIRKCALDY, a royal and parliamentary municipal borough, seaport, and market-town 
in the county of Fife, Scotland, a place of growing commercial importance. Including 
the suburbs of Linktown and Newtown of Abbotshall on the w., and Pathhead, St. Clair- 
town, and Gallatown on the n.e., it is fully 3 m.in length, hence the name of the 
‘“‘Lang Toun.’? In conjunction with Dysart, Kinghorn, and Burntisland, Kirkcaldy 
sends one member to parliament. Its harbor is commodious, and has a depth of 153 ft. 
at entrance and alongside at ordinary spring tides. Its manufactures are spinning flax, 
tow, and jute, and bleaching and weaving linen yarns, which are extensively carried on, 
the products being the usual varieties of linen cloth, mechanical (including marine) 
engineering on a great scale, and iron founding. Large quantities of salt were formerly 
made here. There are also several potteries. The manufacture of floor-cloth and wax- 
cloth (‘‘ linoleum ’’) has been recently developed into a great trade, and Kirkcaldy is the 
chief seat of this growing and important manufacture. There is a very ample supply of 
water by gravitation. Pop. of parliamentary burgh in ’91, 27,200. Kirkcaldy is the 
birthplace of Adam Smith, the author of the Wealth of Nations; and more recently, 
Edward Irving and Thomas Carlyle were teachers here. 


KIRKCUD’BRIGHTSHIRE, more properly the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, a county 
in Scotland, comprehending the eastern district of Galloway, is bounded on the n. and 
n.e. by the counties of Ayr and Dumfries, on the e. and s. by the Solway firth and the 
Trish sea, and on the w. by the county of Wigton. Its length from e. to w. is from 45 
to 50 m., and its breadth is about 40 miles. Its area is 574,588 acres, of which a large 
part is under rotation of crops and grass. The rest is composed of hilly and mossy 
ground, and lakes, of which there is one in almost every parish. Some of the hills, 
one-fourth of which are of granite, are of considerable altitude; among which are Mer- 
rick, 2,764 ft.; Cairnsmore, 2,612 ft.; and Criffel, 1,867 feet. There are several con- 
siderable rivers, the principal of which are the Fleet and the Dee; the latter of which 
is navigable for 2 m. above Kirkcudbright. 

The valued rent for 1674 was £9,549. The valuation for 1878-79 (exclusive of royal 
burghs) was £364,647; that of railways was £28,898. In the year 1893 the total acre- 
age under all kinds of crops, bare and fallow grass, was 191,000; under corn crops, 
50,000; under green crops, 20,000. Of the total area, 886,000 acres are under cultiva- 
tion by tenants, and 114,000 by owners. The soi] of the county is principally com- 
posed of a thin mold, or a brownish loam mixed with sand, lying above rock and gravel. 
The condition of the rural inhabitants, and the state of agriculture of this county, up 
to almost the end of last century, were very primitive; the principal food of the people 
in the early part of the century was kale, and oats ground in querns turned by the hand 
and dried in a pot; but arable husbandry has been improved of late, while great atten- 
tion is being paid to the rearing of cattle. The principal towns are Kirkcudbright, the 
county town, with a pop., 1891, less than 3000, Maxwelltown, Dalbeattie, Castle Douglas, 
etc. Before the reformation the stewartry possessed more monasteries than any other 
county of Scotland. There have been a few eminent men of letters connected with 
this county, of whom the most celebrated were Dr. Alexander Murray, the linguist, 
and Dr. Thomas Brown. Pop., ’91, 39,3885. The constituency numbered, in ’82, 2,248, 
who return one member to parliament. 


KIRKDALE CAVE, near Kirkdale church, in the vale of Pickering, Yorkshire, is 
famous for the numerous remains of tertiary mammals which have been found in it. 
It was discovered in 1821, in the cutting back of an oolitic limestone rock in which it is 
situated. It was examined by Buckland, and fully described by him in his Reliquie 
Diluviane. Its greatest length is stated at 245 ft., and its height generally to be so 
inconsiderable that there are only two or three places where a man can stand erect. The 
fossil bones are contained in a deposit of mud that lies on the floor of the cave: this is 
covered by stalagmite formed by the water, highly charged with carbonate of lime, 
dropping from the roof. The remains of the following animals have been discovered: 
hyena, tiger, bear, wolf, weasel, elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, horse, ox, deer, 
hare, rabbit, water-rat, raven, pigeon, lark, and duck. 


KIRKE, Sir Davin, 1596-1656; b. in France, where he engaged in business as a wine 
merchant till the persecution of the Huguenots drove him back to England, whither his 
father had emigrated. In 1627 he was placed at the head of an expedition sent out 
from England to attack the French settlements in Canada. In the discharge of this 
duty he blockaded Quebec, and took a French squadron prisoner. He again laid 
siege to Quebec in 1629, and forced it to surrender. or these services he was knighted 
and received a grant of lands in Newfoundland of which he was dispossessed in the 
time of Cromwell. 

KIRKES, WILLIAM SENHOUSE, 1820-64. He was physician and lecturer to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s hospital, London. He published in 1848 a Handbook of Physiology, and from 
time to time a series of papers on the Detachment of Fibrinous Deposits from the Interior 
of the Heart. These papers contain a valuable contribution in regard to what is known 
by pathologists as embolism. 
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KIRKINTILLOCH, a burgh of barony and market-town in Dumbartonshire, Scot- 
land, is situated on the Firth of Clyde canal, about 7m. n.n.e. of Glasgow. It had its 
origin in a fort on Antoninus’s Wall, and is said to have been called at first Caerpentulach 
(the fort at the end of the ridge), of which its present name is supposed to be a corrup- 
tion. It became a burgh of barony in the time of William the Lion, It contains chemi- 
cal works, iron foundries, steam saw mills, and there are bleaching and printing works, 
collieries, iron-stone mines, and quarries. Pop. 791, 10,312, 


KIRK-KILISS’IA (the ‘‘ forty churches’’), a t. of European Turkey, 35 m. n.e. of 
Adrianople. The pop. is estimated at about 16,000, and consists chiefly of a mixed race 
of Bulgarians, Greeks, and Turks. 


KIRKLAND, CAROLINE MATILDA, 1801-64; b. N. Y.; wife of prof. William Kirk- 
land of Hamilton college, with whom she emigrated to Michigan in 1839, that state 
having been admitted to the union only two years before. Here she doubtless obtained 
the inspiration for her first writings: 4 New Home; Who'll Follow ?; Forest Life; and 
Western Clearings. These works were published under the pseudonym of ‘* Mary Clavers.”’ 
In 1848 prof. Kirkland removed his family to New York, where Mrs. Kirkland estab- 
lished a private school for young ladies, which met with success. In 1849, after her 
return from Europe, she published Holidays Abroad, or Europe from the West; and, at 
intervals thereafter, The Evening Book, or Fireside Talk on Morals and Manners; A Book 
for the Home Circle; The Book of Home Beauty, to accompany a series of engraved por- 
traits of American women; and Personal Memoirs of George Washington. 


KIRKLAND, JAMES HAMPTON; b. in Spartanburg, S. C., Sept. 9, 1859. Was gradu- 
ated from Wofford College in 1877, where, after obtaining the degree of A.M. he was 
tutor in Greek and Latin from 1878 to 1881, as well as assistant professor 1881-2; and 
professor of German and Greek 1882-3. Studying abroad, he took in 1885 his Ph.D. 
degree at Leipsic. On his return he became professor of Latin in Vanderbilt University 
in 1886, and its chancellor in 1893. 


KIRKLAND, JOHN THORNTON, D.D., LL.D., 1770-1840; son of Samuel Kirkland, 
missionary to the Indians; b. N. Y.; graduated at Harvard college, 1789; ordained pastor 
of the Congregational church, Summer street, Boston, in 1794; was elected president of 
Harvard college in 1810, and retained the office until 1828, when he was stricken with 
paralysis. The college was very prosperous under his administration. He was dis- 
tinguished for vigor of intellect, practical sagacity, and great energy. He published 
several pamphlets and some biographies. His Life of Fisher Ames is valuable. 


KIRKLAND, SAMUEL, 1741-1808; b. Conn.; graduated at Princeton in 1765; ordained 
a Congregational minister in 1766. He was for some time a missionary among the Six 
Nations, and in 1775 was employed by the state of Massachusetts as an agent to secure 
their favor or neutrality in the revolutionary war, in which attempt he did not fully 
succeed. He was an army chaplain during the revolution. He founded the academy 
in which Hamilton college had its origin. In 1789 the government gave him a tract of 
land 2 m. square in what is now known as the township of Kirkland, Oneida co., N. Y. 


KIRK-SESSION, in Scotland, etc., the lowest court in Presbyterian churches; being 
the governing body of a particular congregation, and composed of the ‘‘minister’’ and 
‘‘elders’’ of the congregation. An appeal may be taken from the kirk-session to the 
presbytery, and thence to the higher courts of the church. Subject to this appeal, the 
kirk-session exercises discipline in regard to all members of the congregation, suspending 
from or restoring to the privileges of the church; and questions of this kind must originate 
in the kirk-session, and be primarily determined there. The functions of the kirk- 
session were, in former times, too often inquisitorially exercised; but this is now less 
frequently attempted, and the danger of it is continually diminishing through the growth 
of an enlightened public opinion. In former times, also, the kirk-session in Scotland 
often imposed fines, chiefly for offenses against the seventh commandment; but this 
practice had no recognition in civil nor even in ecclesiastical law, and is now wholly 
relinquished. The kirk-session of the established church in each parish is fully recog- 
nized in Scottish law as having certain rights and duties with respect to the poor, but 
recent legislation has very much deprived it of its former importance in this relation. 


KIRKWALL, a royal and parliamentary burgh, seaport, and market t. of Scotland, 
capital of the co. of Orkney, is situated on the n.e. coast of Mainland, about 26 m. 
n.n.e. of John o’ Groat’s House. Its chief building is the cathedral of St. Magnus, a fine 
cruciform structure, in mixed Norman and Gothic, dating from about the year 1138. 
In the choir of this cathedral, service is still held. Around it are the ruins of the king’s 
castle, the earl’s palace, and the bishop’s palace. The town has been greatly improved 
within recent years. Numerous shops have been established, so that the commercial 
transactions are now not confined to the annual fair in Aug., as they were formerly. 
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K. is now chiefly important for its shipping trade and as a distributing centre, besides 
being the seat of the superior courts of law for Orkney. Kirkwall unites with the Wick 
burghs in sending a member to parliament. Pop. ’91, 8926. 


KIRKWOOD, DANIEL, LL.D., b. Md., 1814. He was teacher of mathematics in the 
academy of York co., Penn., from 1838 to 18438, when he was appointed principal of the 
Lancaster high school, where he remained until 1848, resigning then to accept a position 
in the Pottsville academy. In 1849 he brought to the notice of the American association 
for the advancement of science at Cambridge, and the American philosophical society 
at Philadelphia, his then recently discovered analogy between the periods of rotation of 
the primary planets. In 1851 he was appointed professor of mathematics in Delaware 
college, and in 1854 he was chosen president of the same institution. He served in this 
capacity until 1856, when he resigned to take the chair of mathematics in the university 
’ of Indiana at Bloomington. His researches in regard to the nebular hypothesis have 
attracted wide attention among scientific men. Prof. R. A. Proctor says: ‘‘I believe 
they will inaugurate new and important processes of thought, by means of which the 
noble and hitherto intractable problems connected with the formation of the solar system 
may be found capable of solution.’’ Prof. Kirkwood has published Comets and Meteors : 
their Phenomena in all Ages, and their Mutual Relations and the Theory of their Origin, and a 
most valuable paper on The Nebular Hypothesis. 


KIRKWOOD, SAMUEL JORDAN, 1813-1894; educated at Washington, admitted to the 
bar in Ohio in 1848. He served four years as prosecuting attorney of Richland co., and 
was a member of the state constitutional convention of 1850. In 1855 he removed to 
Iowa, where he was elected to the state senate in 1856. From 1860 to 1863 he was 
governor of the state, distinguishing himself by his efforts to support the national goy- 
ernment in the time of the late civil war, and to provide for the comfort of the soldiers 
of Iowa in the union armies. In 1867 he was elected to the U. S. Senate, and in 1875 
was again elected governor. He was Sec. of the Interior under Pres. Garfield. 


KIRMESS. See KERMESSE. 


KIRSANOFF’, a t. of great Russia, in the government of Tambov, 60 m. by rail e. of 
Tambov. Horses and fine-fleeced sheep are reared here, common cloth is manufactured, 
and there are two annual fairs. Pop. 8100. 


KIRSCHWASSER (Ger. cherry-water) is a liquor made from cherries, and highly 
esteemed in Germany. The cherries, gathered when quite ripe, and freed from their 
stalks, are pounded in a wooden vessel, but so that the stones are not broken. They are 
then left to ferment, and when fermentation has begun, the mass is stirred two or three 
times a day. The stones are afterwards broken, and the kernels broken and thrown in. 
By distillation, kirschwasser is obtained. Kirschwasser is sometimes called cherry 
brandy, but the common cherry brandy is made by mixing brandy with the juice of 
cherries. See LIQUEURS. 


KIRTLE, is a Scottish garment worn by women. It was originally an upper garment 
that might have the form of a mantle, a jacket, ora petticoat. It has undergone various 
alterations in form at different periods, but is still worn by the peasants in the form of 
@ petticoat. 


KIRTLAND, JARED POTTER, LL.D., 1798-1877; b. Conn. Educated by his uncle, a 
distinguished physician, he early showed a disposition for analytical research. Whena 
boy of 16 his study of botany led him to experiments in the cross-fertilization of flowers 
for the artificial production of new varieties of fruit, and his study of insect life was so 
minute that he was one of the first to discover the hermaphrodite character of the 
female silkworm, which led to the study of the metamorphosis of insects. In 1810 his 
father moved to Ohio and these studies were interrupted; but he taught school, and 
became an accomplished botanist. In 1811, his uncle having bequeathed him his library 
in Wallingford, and money to complete an education, young Kirtland went to the 
medical school of Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1815. In 1818 he removed to Ohio to practice 
his profession, taking a high position in it, but always better known by his scientific 
attainments. In 1828, in the Ohio legislature, he led the reform movement that changed 
the discipline of penitentiaries. From 1837 to 1842 he was professor of medicine in the 
Ohio medical college of Cincinnati, and afterwards for many years filled similar positions 
in the Willoughby and Western Reserve medical colleges of northern Ohio. In the first 
geological survey of Ohio in 1848 he was engaged on the natural history department. 
The range of Dr. Kirtland’s investigations was great, though he has not left by author- 
ship such monuments of his scientific industry as might have been expected. In 1834 
he discovered and announced the existence of distinct sexes among the naiades. 


KIRWAN, RicHArp, an eminent chemist of Ireland; b. probably within the first 
quarter of the 18th century. At an early age he was sent to a Jesuit college in France 
to study law or medicine. While there he came into possession of the family estate by 
the death of his elder brother. He then devoted himself to his favorite studies of 
chemistry and geology. In 1779 he removed to England, settled in London, and was 
admitted to the royal society, before which he read many important papers, for which 
he received in 1781 the Copley gold medal. In 1789 he returned to Ireland, was made 
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president of the royal Irish academy and of the Dublin society, and published several 
essays on his own special branches, and on logic and metaphysics. He was regarded as 
the Nestor of English chemistry. He died at an advanced age in 1812. In one of his 
earliest works, Hssay on Phlogiston and the Composition of Acids, he attempted to reconcile 
the old chemistry with modern discoveries. It was answered by the French chemists, 
and Kirwan abandoned his views of phlogiston and adopted those of his opponents. 
His other works were Hlements of Mineralogy; Geological Essays; Essay on the Analysis 
of Mineral Waters. 


KIRWAN, WALTER BLAKE, 1754-1805; b. Galway, Ireland; was educated at the 
college of the English Jesuits at Saint Omer; ordained priest; appointed professor of 
natural and moral philosophy at Louvain; became a Protestant in 1787, and was minis- 
ter of St. Peter’s church, Dublin; prebendary of Howth; dean of Killala in 1800. Was 
aman of uncommon eloquence. 


KIRWAN’S LETTERS. See Murray, NICHOLAS. 
KISCHINEFF’, or KiscHenaw. See KIsHENAU. 


KISFALUDY, KARroty (CHARLES), younger brother of Alexander, was b. Feb. 6, 
1788. He is of greater importance in connection with the development of the Hungarian 
theater than his brother, being regarded as the founder of the national drama. In 1817 
he took up his residence in Pesth, and published in rapid succession a series of poems, 
tales, dramas, and comedies, which secured for him the highest popularity as an author. 
Of these, his comedies are by far the most valuable. The best of them were translated 
into German by Gaal ( Theater der Magyaren, Bonn, 1820). Kisfaludy died at Pesth, 
Nov. 21, 1880.—The Kisfaludy society, so named in honor of the brothers, was established 
in 1886, and has rendered important services to Hungarian literature. 


KISFALUDY, Sanpor (ALEXANDER), a Hungarian poet, who exercised a great 
influence on the development of the language and literature of his native country, was 
b. at Siimegh (co. of Szalad), Sept. 22, 1772. He studied at Raab and Presburg, 
and after serving for several years in the Austrian army, retired to his paternal estate, 
to devote himself to literature and farming. The first part of his lyrical masterpiece, 
Himfy Szerelmet (Himfy’s Love), which appeared anonymously in 1801, was received 
with unbounded applause. Kisfaludy was spoken of as the ‘‘ great unknown.” On 
the publication of the second part in 1807, the author threw aside his mask. In the 
same year he published his Regék a Magyar Hididlobél (Legends of the Olden Time in 
Hungary), which are marked by depth of feeling, and by elegance and simplicity of 
style. Kisfaludy now attempted tragedy, and took Schiller as his model. Some of his 
historical dramas are worthy of mention, for example his Junos Hunyadi, and Ladislaus 
the Cumanian. Some of his pieces, illustrating the family life of his countrymen, are 
among the best on the Hungarian stage. A complete edition of his writings appeared 
at Pesth, in 8 vols., 1833-38, Tth ed. 1893. He died at Siimegh, Oct. 30, 1844. 


KISHENAU’, or KICHENEY, at. of Russia, capital of the government of Bessarabia, 
125 m. by rail n.w. of Odessa. Until 1812, when it came into the possession of Russia, 
it was a place of no consequence; since then, however, it has rapidly increased in size 
and prosperity. Pop. 1838, 13,000; ’58, 85,547; ’97, 108,506; chief centre of Bessarabia 
for trade in grain, tallow, wool, hides, and tobacco. 


KISHM (the ancient Oaracta), an island of Persia, in the strait of Ormuz, 16 m. s. of 
Bender Abbas, is situated at the mouth of the Persian gulf, and is about 70 m. in length 
by 12 in average breadth. It is separated from the mainland by a deep and dangerous 
strait, in which are several small wooded islets. Kishm is very arid; at its w. end isa 
range of salt hills from which rock salt is quarried. At its eastern extremity is a town 
of the same name, the capital of the island. Pop. about 12,000, chiefly Arabs. 


KISH’ON, a river or winter stream of central Palestine, which rises in the valley of 
Jezreel, near the foot of Mt. Tabor, and, after running westward with many windings 
through the plain of Esdraelon, falls into the Mediterranean at the s.e. corner of the bay 
of Acre. It is noted in Scripture as the scene of two remarkable events—the overthrow 
of the host of Sisera in its waters, and the destruction of the prophets of Baal. Its upper 
portion is dry most of the year, the perennial stream forming but a small part of the 
river, and confined to a few miles near the sea. In therainy season the water which falls 
on the eastern side of the mountain empties into the Kishon in torrents, when it over- 
flows its banks, acquires a wonderful rapidity, and sweeps all before it. Such was, no 
doubt, its condition when Sisera’s host was overwhelmed in it. The modern representa- 
tive of this river is Nahr Mukiitta, a drain which carries to the Mediterranean the waters 
of the plain of Esdraelon and of the mountains inclosing it. 


KISMET (Arabic, ‘‘ it is decreed”), is a Mohammedan expression, denoting entire 
resignation to what is decreed to be one’s fate or destiny. 


KISS, AuGcust, a distinguished German sculptor, was b. at Pless, in upper Silesia, 
Oct. 11, 1802. He studied under Rauch at Berlin, and gradually acquired a high repu- 
tation, which was greatly increased on the completion, in 1839, of the model of his cele- 
brated colossal group of the ‘‘ Amazon attacked by a Panther,” for the execution of 
which in bronze, now the ornament of the museum stairs in Berlin, the sum of 40,000 
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thalers was subscribed with the greatest enthusiasm on the part of the public. Among 
his other works are ‘‘St. Michael overthrowing the Dragon,” ‘‘A Tiger destroying a 
Serpent,” and a statue of Frederick the Great. He died in 1865. 


KISSINGEN, a t. of Bavaria, in lower Franconia, celebrated for its mineral waters, is 
situated in the valley of the Saale, 29 m. nn.e. of Wiirzburg. Of its three mineral 
springs, the Rakoczy and the Pandur furnish saline and chalybeate waters, the Maxbrun- 
nen are acidulous and alkaline. <A spring called the Soolen-Sprudal is remarkable for the 
periodical ebb and flow of its waters, caused apparently by the accumulation and dis- 
charge of carbonic acid gas. The waters are both drunk and used as baths by the 
patients, and are considered specially efficacious in cases of chronic disease, gout, et, 
Mud baths, of the sediment of some of the springs, are also in use. Since 1848, gaminge’ 
tables have been forbidden. Pop. ’90, 2245. It contains five mineral springs. Pandur, 
discovered in the 16th c, has a temperature of 50°, used for bathing. It is saline’ 
and chalybeate. The Rakoczy spring was discovered in 1737. It has a temperature of 
52° and is used for drinking. Liebig’s analysis of its waters is as follows: 16 oz. 
contain 0.242 gr. of carbonate of iron; 0.131 gr. of carbonate of magnesia; 8.148 
grs. of carbonate of lime; 0.048 gr. of phosphate of lime; 0.099 gr. of silica; 2.990 grs. 
of sulphate of lime, or gypsum; 44.713 grs. of chloride of sodium, or common salt; 4.509 
gers. of sulphate of magnesia, or Epsom salts; 2.203 grs. of chloride of potassium; 2.333 
grs. of chloride of magnesium; 0.064 gr. of bromide of sodium; 0.071 gr. of nitrate of 
soda; 0.158 gr. of chloride of lithium; 0.007 gr. of carbonate of ammonia; and 41.77 
cubic in. of carbonic acid gas. Total solid mineral ingredients, 65.706 grs. The 
objectionable ingredient in this water is sulphate of lime, which constitutes nearly one- 
fifteenth of all the mineral matter held in solution. A little to the n. of the town there 
is an artesian well 2,000 ft. deep, from which, by the action of carbonic acid gas, a column 
of water 5 in. in diameter can be thrown 70 ft. high. This water is forced down into a 
bed of rock salt, from which it issues into a reservoir which flows into the salt-pans in 
the boiling house, where a beautiful fine white salt is manufactured. Kissingen has 
from 10,000 to 12,000 visitors every year. The Prussians, in 1866, gained a victory over 
the Bavarians at this place, and it was here also that an attempt upon the life of Bis- 
marck was made by a cooper named Kullmann, July 13, 1874. 


KIST'NAH, or Krisu’NA, ariver of the peninsula of Hindustan, rises within 40 m. 
of the Arabian sea, at a height of 4,500 ft., in lat. 18° 1’ n., and flowing eastward, falls 
into the bay of Bengal, after a course of 800 miles. It forms a considerable delta at its. 
mouth. 


KIT, in military language, the equipment in necessaries, such as shirts, boots, brushes, 
etc., of a soldier, but not applicable to his uniform, arms, or accouterments. Formerly, 
a high bounty was given, and then severely encroached upon, by making the recruit 
pay for his kit. The fairer principle is now adopted of issuing a free kit to each recruit, 
with a smaller bounty. The soldier has still to replace necessaries, worn out or lost, at. 
his own expense, but he obtains the articles at wholesale, and very low prices. As these 
necessaries are so cheaply procured, it is held a very heavy military offense to make 
away with them. 


KIT, a small, narrow-bodied violin, about 16 in. long, capable of being carried in the 
coat-pocket, and used chiefly by teachers of dancing. 


KIT CARSON, a co. in eastern Col., on the Kansas border, formed 1890 from part of 
Elbert; about 2150 sq.m.; pop. 790, 2472. It is drained by the south fork of Repub- 
lican river and other streams, and crossed by the Union Pacific railroad. Co. seat,, 
Burlington. 

KIT-CAT CLUB, an association instituted in London in 1703, consisting of noblemen 
and gentlemen favorable to the succession of the house of Hanover, and whose ostensible 
object was the encouragement of literature and the fine arts. Jacob Tonson, an eminent 
publisher, was founder and secretary. The club derived its name from having met for 
some time in the house of Christopher Cat, a pastry cook. The club was dissolved 
about 1720, previous to which each of the members presented his portrait (half-length 
figure) to Tonson, painted a uniform size by sir Godfrey Kneller. ‘These interesting 
portraits, 42 in number, are now in possession of Mr. W. R. Baker, Hertfordshire. 


KITCHENER, Sir Horatio HERBERT; English general, b. in 1850, Educated at the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, he entered the Royal Engineers in 1871, and took 
part in the Palestine survey 1874-78. Serving in the Soudan campaign of 1883-85, he 
became governor of Suakim in 1886, and commander of the Anglo-Egyptian expedition 
of 1896-97. 


KITCHEN-GARDEN, a garden devoted to the cultivation of culinary vegetables, or 
that part of a large garden which is specially appropriated to this use. As the crops of 
the kitchen-garden are not generally very pleasing to the eye, care is taken, if possible, 
that it may not be within view of the principal windows of a mansion-house, or other- 
wise obtruded on notice. But regard must also be had, in the selection of a situation 
for the kitchen-garden, to exposure, shelter, etc., in which it needs and deserves every 
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advantage that can be obtained. Nor, in order to hide it from view, ought it to be so 
surrounded with trees as to deprive it either of sunshine or of free access of air. 

The general remarks made in the article GARDENING as to soil and the preparation of 
it, manuring, water, gardening operations, etc., are all applicable to the kitchen-garden; 
a part of which, or a place close beside it, is always allotted to compost heaps and the 
processes connected with them. The successful cultivation of a kitchen-garden requires 
constant care and labor. Many crops require frequent digging and hoelng during the 
period of their growth, and the ground must be kept free of weeds as perfectly as in the 
flower-garden itself. A rotation of crops is of as much importance in the kitchen-garden 
us in the farm; cabbages and their congeners, potatoes, lesuminous crops, etc., must not 
from year to year be grown on the same ground. But there are some perennial plants 
which occupy the same ground for years, as artichoke, asparagus, and sea-kale, and 
attention must be paid to this in laying out the garden. 

The crops cultivated depend, of course, on climate. It will be enough to enumerate 
here the most important kitchen-garden crops of America, referring for further informa- 
tion to each as a separate head. The capitals indicate those most generally cultivated. 
The varieties of brassica oleracea; KALE, CABBAGE, COLEWORTS, SAVoyYs, BRUSSELS 
Sprouts, CAULIFLOWER, Broccoui, Kohl, etc. Poraro, JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE, 
TuRNIP, CARROT, PARSNIP, RApisH, RED BEET, SKIRRET, SALSIFY, SCORZONERA, 
BEAN, PEA, KipNEY-BEAN, SCARLET RUNNER, ONION, LEEK, GARLIC, SHALLOT, 
ROCAMBOLE, WELSH ONION, SPINACH, WHITE BEET, ASPARAGUS, SEA KALE, ARTI- 
CHOKE, LETTUCE, CRESS, MUSTARD, SORREL, CORN SALAD, ENDIVE, CELERY, PARSLEY, 
Horsr-RApIsH, RHUBARB. 


KITCHEN-MIDDENS (Danish, kj6kken-médding), or moldering shell mounds, the 
vestiges of feasts of prehistoric men of the neolithic age. They are found in northern 
Europe, more particularly in the Danish islands of the Baltic. They are supposed to 
be the accumulated refuse of annual or periodical tribal feasts. It is thought that the 
early races of men in all countries were in the habit, at stated times, of gathering in 
large numbers on the sea-shore and feasting on mollusks, fishes, and other animals, 
leaving the shells, bones, and some of the utensils, deposited in some order to mark the 
place of assemblage. Many of the implements found in the Danish mounds are care- 
fully shaped and polished, and there are no remains of extinct animals, only those of 
living species; moreover, the remains of one domestic animal are found in the mounds, 
those of the dog, but no agricultural implements or anything to indicate the culture 
of the soil. Some of these mounds are 1000 ft. long, 200 ft. wide, and 10 ft. high. 
Other remains of the same era occur in the lower part of Danish peat formation, such as 
log canoes, which are supposed to have been used by the men who made the shell- 
mounds. It is said that the shells found in these remains are rather larger than those of 
the same species found at the present time on the Danish shores, and that the mounds 
somewhat resemble those made by the American Indians near the sea-shore. 


KITE, Milvus, a genus of falconide, or a sub-family including elanets, etc., of which 
only one species is a common native of Britain, and another is amongst its rarest visitants. 
The kites have much weaker bill and talons than the falcons and hawks, but the wings 
are much longer, and the tail is rather long and forked. Their legs are short. They are 
remarkable for their gracefulness of flight, and power of sailing and wheeling about, or 
gliding in the air. A Scotch and local English name of the Common Kite (J. vulgaris), 
GLEAD or GLED, is believed to be from the same root with glide. The common kite is 
found in*almost all parts of Europe, the n. and center of Asia, and the n. of Africa. It 
is fully 2 ft. in length, from the tip of the bill to the tip of the tail, the plumage mostly 
brown, of various shades, in some parts mixed with gray. It feeds on reptiles, mice, 
moles, and other small quadrupeds, and the young of gallinaceous birds, searching for 
its prey on the ground, and often from no small elevation in the air. It sometimes 
catches fish. In former times, when it was much more plentiful in Britain than now, it 
was the scourge of poultry-yards, pouncing on young chickens. It was also the scavenger 
of London and other English towns, devouring the offal, as it still does in some of the 
towns of eastern Europe. 


KITE, a frame-work of wood or other material, shaped according to the fancy of the 
maker, a favorite form being that of an isosceles triangle, the base of which becomes 
the top, and is surmounted by a piece of cane or bamboo, bent in the shape of a semi- 
circle. Over this frame-work is stretched paper, silk, or muslin; a tail of string, to which 
twisted strips of paper are fastened, acts as a steering apparatus; and a cord attached to 
the body of the kite, near the top, completes the mechanism and controls its move- 
ments. Kites are also round, square, oval, diamond-shaped, oblong, etc. The origin of 
this toy is not traced, but it is known to have existed from remote antiquity. Etymology 
may possibly give a clew to the origin of its name, but it fails to signify the period of 
its invention. It is derived from the Welsh céd and the Anglo-Saxon cyta, while the 
Gaelic kyta, meaning belly, may not improbably have been the root of the English word 
kite, from the signification of filling with wind which it indicates, as ‘the bellying 
sail.” But while the kite is thus accounted for in the northern tongues, the article is 
found in use in many southern and even tropical countries. In China, notably, it has 
been a favorite toy from time immemorial; the same fact exists with regard to Japan; 
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and in these two countries the form of the article is more diversified than elsewhere ; 
owls, bats, dragons, and other creatures are usually copied, the material employed being 
silk or paper covered with painted designs in ornamentation. But besides its use asa 
toy, the kite has frequently been employed practically for important purposes. It has 
been used in engineering to carry lines to inaccessible points; and, in cases of shipwreck, 
has been made a medium of communication with the shore, and even to establish means 
of transportation, thus becoming an agency in saving life. The most important scientific 
use of a kite was probably that of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, who gained through its 
instrumentality a solution of the problem of the identity of electricity and lightning. 
With a design to establish the theory to this effect which he had formulated, Dr. Frank. 
lin constructed a kite. The frame-work consisted of a cross made of two light strips of 
cedar; over this was stretched a silk handkerchief, tied to the four extremities; a sharp. 
pointed wire extended a foot from the top of the upright stick of the cross, a silk ribbon 
was tied to the end of the string which held the kite, the end next the hand, and a key 
suspended at the junction of the twine and silk. 

The kite was raised by Franklin, assisted by his son, during a thunder-storm in June, 
1752, and almost immediately he had the satisfaction of experiencing a spark on apply- 
ing his knuckles to the key; and when the string had become wet by the passing shower, 
the electricity became abundant. A Leyden jar was charged at the key, and by the 
electric fire thus obtained spirits were inflamed, and all the customary experiments per- 
formed. This important testimony to the truth of Franklin’s deductions aroused the 
scientific minds of Europe to consideration of the question. He was highly honored by 
scientific bodies, and the Royal Society awarded him the Copley medal in 1753. 


KITEFLYING, or Kiting, (Americanism), is a method practiced among business men 
for the purpose of raising funds, or of sustaining credit when their bank account is low. 
This practice consists in presenting, in lieu of cash, a draft upon their bank, and before 
this shall have had time to mature, in forwarding a draft made on a second bank to meet 
the payment of draft number one; in this way the matter may have passed through 
several banks, until sufficient time has been gained to make a deposit which shall serve 
to cash the last draft. Another method is that by which parties make an agreement to 
exchange checks with each other which are deposited in lieu of money, taking care to 
make their bank accounts good before the check shall be presented. 


KITSAP, a small co. situated inthe w. part of Washington, being a peninsula 
bounded e. by Admiralty inlet, s. and s.e. by Puget sound, and n.w. by Hood’s canal ; 
pop. 90,4624. These waters are navigable for large vessels, and afford excellent facilities 
for trade and commerce. The surface is mostly in forest, and lumber is the chief article 
of export. Area, 392sq.m. Co. seat, Port Orchard. 


KIT’S COTY-HOUSE. See CROMLECH. 


KITTANNING, borough and co. seat of Armstrong co., Pa.; on the Allegheny river 
and the Allegheny Valley railroad; 44 miles n. of Pittsburg. It contains large iron and 
steel works, flour and lumber mills, china pottery, brick, lime, and clay plants, mirror 
and type-writer factories, electric lights, national and state banks, and several churches 
and weekly newspapers, and has a large supply of natural gas. Pop. 90, 3095. 


KITTATIN’NY, or BLUE MountTaitn, achain about 800 m. in length, and averaging 
in height from 1000 to 2000 ft., whose northern point is in Ulster co., N. Y. Trending 
to the s.w., it is pierced by the Delaware at the water-gap, by the Susquehanna near 
Harrisburg, and by the Potomac in the neighborhood of Berkeley Springs, W. Va., and 
thence extends through North Carolina and Tennessee to Alabama, in which state its 
elevation lessens and it is finally lost. 


KITTERY, a town in York co., Me., on the Piscataqua river, opposite Portsmouth, 
N. H., and on the Boston and Maine railroad, about four miles from the ocean. It 
contains what is known as the Portsmouth navy yard, high school, Rice public library, 
Fo eaenae pian and tomb of sir William Pepperell, and many summer hotels. Pop. ’90, 

864. 

KITTITAS, a co. situated in central Washington; e. of King and Pierce cos.; 2245 
sq.m. Itis in aremarkably rich agricultural and grazing region; timothy, wheat, hops, 
and hay are raised in abundance. Gold, silver, copper, iron, and coal are found in the 

mountainous districts. Pop. ’90, 8777. Co. seat, Ellensburg. 


KIT'TIWAKE, Lars tridactylus or L. rissa, a species of gull (q.v.), interesting on 
account of itsabundance in very northern regions, and its importance to their inhabitants. 
In addition to what is stated in the article GuLL, it may be mentioned that the young of 


the kittiwake has dark markings in its plumage which disappear in the adult, is known ° 


on some parts of the British coasts as the TarRock, and was for some time regarded by 


naturalists as a distinct species ; also that the flesh of the kittiwake is much more pleasant - 


than that of most gulls, and its eggs very good; that it lays usually three eggs, which 
are fully 2 in. in length. It is found plentifully in all the northern parts of the world, 
wherever the coast is high and rocky, migrating southwards in winter, and extending 
its range as far south as the Mediterranean and Madeira, It is found on the Caspian sea. 
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KITTO, Dr. Joun, a most industrious and respectable writer on biblical subjects, was 
b. at Plymouth, Dec. 4, 1804. In his 13th year he lost his power of hearing in conse- 
quence of a fall from a height of 385 feet. His father’s circumstances were at this time 
80 wretched that young Kitto was soon after sent to the workhouse. Here he learned 
the trade of shoemaking, and was also enabled to indulge that taste for reading which 
had marked him from his earliest years. In 1824 he went to Exeter to learn dentistry 
with a Mr. Grove, who had known him in Plymouth, and who took a warm interest in 
the unfortunate youth. Mr. Grove encouraged Kitto in his literary aspirations, and in 
1825 he published Hssays and Letters by John Kitto. In the same year, he was sent by 
the kindness of various friends, to the missionary college at Islington, to be trained for 
some useful employment abroad. In May, 1829, he accompanied Mr. Grove and family 
on a tour to the east, visiting in the course of his travels St. Petersburg, Astrakhan, the 
Kalmuck Tartars, the Caucasus, Armenia, Persia, and Bagdad. He returned to England 
in 1888. The rest of his life was spent in the service of the booksellers, chiefly in that 
of Mr. Charles Knight, by whom he was liberally treated. He died at Cannstadt, in 
Wirtemberg, whither he had gone for the benefit of his health, Nov. 25, 1854. His 
principal works are: The Pictorial Bible (1888; new edition by W. & R,. Chambers, 
1855); Pictorial History of Palestine (1839-40), History of Palestine (1848); The Lost Senses— 
Deafness and Blindness (1845); Journal of Sacred Literature (1848-53); and Daily Bible 
Illustrations (1849-58). He also edited the Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature (published 
by A. & C. Black). Kitto’s biography has been written by Dr. J. E. Ryland (1856); a 
later and better biography is that by prof. Eadie of Glasgow. In 1844 the university 
of Giessen conferred on him the title of D.p. 


KITTREDGE, THomas, 1746-1818; b. in Andover, Mass., in 1746; studied at 
Byfield academy under Samuel Moody, and at Newburyport with Dr. Sawyer ; was 
surgeon in the battle of Bunker Hill, and received the degree of M.p. from Harvard col- 
lege in 1811. He entered into practice in Andover in 1768, and died there after a 
residence of 50 years. 

KIU-KIANG, a Chinese city in the province of Kiangsi, on the right bank of the 
Yangtsi Kiang, about 445 geographical miles from Shanghai. It is one of the treaty 
ports opened for trade since 1861 and its commerce is extensive. It is surrounded by 
walls, and in 1890 had a population of about 55,000, but before the Taiping rebellion the 
population was greatly in excess of this, some estimates placing it at 800,000. It has a 
large trade in tea and numerous manufactories, exporting glass, porcelain, tobacco, rice, 
paper etc. 


KIUN, KEN, or CHIUN, a goddess in the Egyptian mythology, answering to the 
Roman Venus. She is represented standing on a lion’s back, and holding in one hand 
a flower, and in the other two serpents. Reference to this deity is made in Amos v. 26, 
— ‘‘ But ye have borne the tabernacle of your Moloch and Chium your images, the star of 
your god, which ye made to yourselves.”’ 


KIU’SHIU’, or Krusivu, or Kimo, the third largest island of the Japan archipelago. 
The name comes from iu, nine, and shiu, provinces. In the Jesuits’ letters and in 
old books it is called Ximo, a corruption of shima, ‘‘island.’’ The nine provinces of 
Kiushiu are Satsuma, Ozumi, Hiuga, Higo, Hizen, Bungo, Buzen, Chikugo, and Chi- 
kuzen. ‘Together they form the Saikaido, or western sea region (see JAPAN). Since 
1874 Kiushiu has been governmentally divided into ken, or prefectures, having their 
seats and receiving their names, with one exception, from the chief large cities of the 
island, viz.: Kagoshima, Nagasaki, Kumamoto, Fukuoka, and Oita. The area of Kiu- 
shiu by official computation is 16,840 sq. m.; and that of the outlying islands near the 
coast, Tsu, Goto, Yaku, Tané etc., is 1513 sq. miles. Pop. 6,271,000. See titles of 
cities and provinces. 


KIZLIAR’, at. in the s. of Russian Caucasia, in the district of Terek, is situated about 
40 m. from the mouth of the river Terek, on a low often inundated plain. It contains 
a fortress, many vineyards, tanneries, and silk-worm nurseries, and carries on an exten- 
sive trade in wine, brandy, and fish. A model vineyard and a school for instruction in 
wine-making have been established here. The climate is unhealthy. Pop. 6,000. 


KLACZKO, JuLIAN; b. Noy. 6, 1828, in Poland. Going to Paris in 1849 he brought 
out a number of essays of a semi-historical character, whose theme was the restoration 
of Poland. Resigning from the Austrian Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 1870, he traveled 
in Italy, and returned to Paris in 1875. Among his writings are Die Deutschen Hegemonen 
(1849); O Skole Polskiej (1854); L’Union de la Pologne et de la Lithuante (1869). 


KLA’GENFURTH, at. of Austria, capital of the duchy of Carinthia, is situated on the 
river Glau, 2m. e. of the Wdérthsee, with which it is connected by means of a canal, and 
about 80 m. n.n.e. of Trieste. It is the seat of the prince-bishop of Gurk, and has a 
library of 50,000 vols. Klagenfurth has a white-lead factory, and manufactures woolen, 
silk, and cotton fabrics, and machinery and arms. An active transit trade is here car- 
ried on. Pop. ’90, 19,756. Here the Hungarian gen, Gorgei was confined for some years 
after his surrender to the Russians at Vilagos in 1849. 


KLAWM’ATH, ariverinn.w. California, rising in Klamath co., in the southern extremity 
of Oregon, flows through the upper and lower Klamath lakes, and crosses the frontier 
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line into California. It runs southwestward through Siskiyou, Del Norte, and Humboidt 
counties, to the mouth of the Trinity river in the n.e. part of Humboldt county. 
After watering a greater part of Humboldt co. it flows n.w. from the mouth of Trinity 
river, and empties into the Pacific ocean between the counties of Humboldt and Del 
Norte in lat. 41° 30’ north. It is 275 m.in length. At low water a bar in the harbor 
impedes the progress of any but the lightest boats; at high water there is sufficient depth 
for ships of the line. It is navigable for 40 m. by steamers of light draught. It is a 
rapid river, flowing through deep and narrow cafions, where, among the mountains, gold 
has been found in considerable quantities. The adjacent country is well covered with 
forests of redwood, fir, and cedar. A few miles from its mouth is the town of Klamath. 


KLAMATH, aco. in s.w. Oregon, bounded on the s. by the California state line, and 
mainly on the w. by the Cascaderange ; formed in 1882 from Lake co.; area, 5520 sq. m.; 
pop. 1890, 2444, The altitude is about 4000 ft. above sea level; the surface almost 
equally divided between timber and prairie lands ; the climate cold and dry. The co. is 
watered by Klamath, Sprague, and Lost rivers, and contains upper and lower Klamath, 
and other lakes. The valleys, especially the Klamath basin, are large. The soil gener- 
ally is fertile, and good water is plentiful. Link river, the outlet of Klamath lake, falls 
72 ft. in one and one half miles, affording fine water power for manufactures. Stock- 
raising is the chief occupation, but grain, vegetables, and fruit are produced in abundance. 
Co. seat, Klamath Falls. 


KLAWM’ATHS, a group of Indian tribes, scattered along the course of the Klamath 
river, which rises in southern Oregon, and flows s.w. and n.w. until it empties into the 
Pacific ocean in lat. 41° 80’ north. These tribes include the Shastas, Modocs, Cahrocs, 
Eurocs, Pitt river Indians, Hoopahs, Wallies—all of these being collectively and con- 
temptuously called ‘‘ Digger Indians.” Of the same family, but characterized by much 
finer qualities than the other tribes, are the Klamaths proper, known also as Hamati or 
Clamets, but designated among themselves by the name Luterami; they live near the 
upper and lower Klamath lakes. These Indians are well made, with good features, the 
women sometimes quite handsome. They make baskets, hammocks, mats, hats, and 
other useful articles. Since 1864 the Klamaths have been collected on reservations by 
treaty with the United States, but have dwindled in numbers until only a few hundred 
of them remain. Of the Klamath groups the Modocs became familiar to us in 1872-73 
by the war occasioned by a portion of them, under the chief capt. Jack, leaving the 
reservation—a breach of the treaty with the U. 8. government. Latterly the Klamaths 
have devoted themselves to cutting lumber ; creating quite an industry. 


KLAPKA, Gyoray (GEORGE), one of the most heroic and skillful generals of the 
Hungarian war, was the son of the burgomaster of Temesvar, and was b. April 7, 1820. 
In 1837 he entered the Austrian army, and had attained the rank of lieut.col. 
when the revolution of 1848 burst out. Klapka instantly placed himself at the service 
of the Hungarian government, and took a prominent part throughout the struggle. The 
plan of the Hungarian campaign in the opening of 1849, which was carried out with 
such great success, was Klapka’s work. In several of the battles, the fortune of the day 
was decided by the troops under his command. But the crowning glory of his patriotic 
career was his defense of Comorn (q.v.), at the close of the revolution. His famous 
sally on Aug. 5, was perhaps the most splendid deed of arms in the whole war. The 
Austrian army besieging the fortress was utterly routed, losing 30 pieces of artillery, 
3,000 muskets, vast quantities of provisions, and about 2,000 head of cattle. Klapka 
‘was prepared to carry the war into Austria or Styria, but the news of the surrender of 
Gorgei and the flight of Kossuth paralyzed his action. He held out, however, until 
Sept. 27, when he capitulated to Gen. Haynau, on condition that the garrison should 
retain their lives and liberties. Klapka then proceeded to England, but afterwards to 
Genoa. In 1859 he was requested by the Sardinian government to form a Hungarian 
legion, to be used in the war against Austria, but the peace of Villafranca destroyed his 
hopes of active service. Klapka has written, among other works, The National War in 
Hungary and Transylvania (1851), one of the best works on the subject; and The War 
in the Hast, etc. (1855). Klapka’s judicious proclamation in 1862, when Garibaldi made 
a rash and unfortunate attempt on Rome, kept Hungarian fighters at home. In 1866, 
after the defeat of Austria at Kéniggritz, he endeavored to effect a revolution in Hun- 

ary; but failed, and fled to Oderberg. In 1873 he undertook the reorganization of the 
urkish army. He died May 17, 1892. 


KLAPROTH, HernricH JULIus Von, was the son of Martin Heinrich Klaproth, an 
eminent chemist, and was b. at Berlin, Oct. 11, 1788. He betook himself to the study 
of the Chinese language when only a boy of fourteen. In 1801 he entered the univer- 
sity of Halle. Here he published his Astatischer Magazin, which gave him a high 
reputation. Having gone to Russia in 1805 he was appointed interpreter to the Russian 
embassy to China. The embassy proceeding nearly 200 m. into Mongolia, was ordered 
by the Chinese emperor to return, but Klaproth took the opportunity of exploring 
Siberia. He was soon after dispatched on a scientific mission to the Caucasus; the 
results of his valuable explorations are contained in his Retse in den Kaukasus und 
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Georgien in den J. 1807 wnd 1808 (2 vols. Halle, 1812-14; French, with numerous 
additions, Paris, 1828), While in Russia he received many honors. In 1812 he left 
the Russian service, and returned to Germany; but finally settled at Paris in 1815, 
where he died Aug. 20, 1835. Klaproth’s literary activity, especially after 1815, was 
something prodigious; yet, strange to say, it was accompanied by an excessive love of 
pleasure, for the gratification of which Paris afforded him only too many facilities. His 
writings relate to the languages and history of the east, more particularly of China, and 
to the geography of the Russian empire; they are marked by immense learning and 
extraordinary acuteness, but unfortunately they also contain the most virulent attacks 
on other scholars. Among his works we may mention Geographisch-historische Beschret- 
bung des Oestlichen Kaukasus (Weim. 1814); Beschreibung der Russ. Provinzen zwischen 
dem Kaspischen und Schwarzen Meere (Berl. 1814); Verzetchniss der Chines. und Mand- 
schuischen Biicher und Manuscripte der Kénigl. Bibliothek in Berlin (Paris, 1822); Asia 
Polyglotta (with tables, 1823; 2d edit., Paris, 1829, with a life of Buddha according to 
the Mongolian legends), a work in which the various Asiatic nations are classified 
according to the affinities of their languages, and the beginning of their authentic 
history determined; Tubleauax historiques del Asie depuis la Monarchie de Cyrus jusqwa@ 
nos jowrs (4 vols. Paris, 1824-26, with 24 maps); Mémoires relatifs d UV Asie (Paris, 
1834); Collections d Antiquités Egyptiennes (Paris, 1829); Hzramen Critique des Travaux de 
M. Champollion jeune sur les Hiéroglyphes (Paris, 1832); Notice dune Mappemonde et @une 
Cosmographie Chinoises publiées en Chine, Vune en 1780, (autre en 1798 (Paris, 1833), 


KLAPROTH, Martin Hernricn, 1748-1817; b. Saxony; an analytical chemist of 
distinction and ability. The value of the improvements which he introduced into prac- 
tical analysis can hardly be overrated, as he completely revolutionized the science of 
mineralogy through his discoveries in this direction. He is noted among scientists as 
the discoverer of tellurium, titanium, zirconium, uranium and strontium among metals. 
He was a faithful and earnest advocate of Lavoisier, as to the latter’s theories and dis- 
coveries. Klaproth received many honors, being a member of the institute and pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the university of Berlin, besides being a member of the royal 
academy of arts and of the royal Berlin academy of sciences. 


KLAT’TAU, at. of Bohemia, in a fertile district, 68 m. s.w. of Prague. It contains a 
castle and gymnasium, and carries on manufactures of woolen cloth and machinery. 
Pop. 10,100. 


KLAU’SENBURG (Hungarian, Kolosvd7’), one of the chief cities in Transylvania, is situ- 
ated on the little Szamos, 80 m. e.s.e. of Grosswardein. It is surrounded by old walls, 
and is divided into the old and the new town. Among its public buildings are a uni- 
versity, a lyceum, a gymnasium, several hospitals and other institutions, benevolent 
and educational. Woolens, earthenware, and machinery are manufactured. Birthplace 
of Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary. Pop. ’90, 32,800. 


KLAUS’THAL, a celebrated mining t. of Hanover, on a bleak plateau of the upper 
Harz, 25 m. n.e. of Gottingen. Situated 1792 ft. above sea-level, so that the potato is 
the chief crop that can be cultivated with success, the inhabitants find their principal 
employment in the mines and foundries. ‘The ores raised are silver, lead, zine, copper, 
and iron. It is reached by a road from Goslar on the north. Zellerfeld, divided from 
Klausthal by a brook, is also a mining center. The arrangements and appointments of 
the mines are very complete, comprising a mining academy, silver refining works, ete. 
They have all become the property of the Prussian government, and are managed for it. 
Pop. ’85, including Zellerfeld, 13,278. 

KLEBER, JEAN BAPTISTE, a distinguished general of the French republic, b. Mar. 6, 
1758, at Strasburg, where his father was a stone-mason. Having received a good 
education, he entered the Austrian army, but returned to France, and, embracing the 
cause of the revolution, rapidly rose to high military rank. He accompanied Bonaparte 
to Egypt as a general of division, was dangerously wounded at the capture of Alex- 
andria, but recovered so as to take part in the expedition to Syria, and won the battle 
of Mt. Tabor. When Bonaparte left Egypt he intrusted the chief command there to 
Kléber, who concluded a convention with commodore Sidney Smith for its evacuation; 
but on admiral Keith’s refusal to ratify this convention, Kléber adopted the bold resolu- 
tion of reconquering it, and destroyed the Turkish army at Heliopolis. During an attempt 
to conclude a treaty with the Turks, Kléber was assassinated by a Turkish fanatic at 
Cairo, June 14, 1800. 


KLEIN, BRUNO OSCAR, musician, b. in Osnabriick, Hanover, June 6, 1856. He 
studied at the Munich Conservatorium, and in 1873 published some compositions, which 
attracted the attention of Liszt. In 1881 he settled in New York, where, in 1884-94, he 
was organist of the College and Church of St. Francis Xavier. In 1888 he was made 
professor of counterpoint and composition in the National Conservatory. His composi- 
tions include: Liebeslied and Hochzeit-Klange for orchestra, op. 29; concertos, romances, 
and sonatas; and the opera Kenilworth (1895). 

KLEIST, HEINRICH VON, 1777-1811; b. Frankfort-on-the-Oder; a poet and novelist, 
Abandoning the study of law, he engaged in the Prussian civil service, which he relin- 
quished for literature. He fought in the Prussian army against France, and was 
imprisoned during the French occupation of Berlin. Disappointed in his hopes and 
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plans he committed suicide in 1811. He was one of the most original of German poets, 
Gervinus placing him above all the dramatists of his time. Among his works, including 
dramas, lyric poems, novels, and tales, the most important are: The Prince of Homburg; 
The Battle of Hermann; Michael Kohihaas. 


KLEMM, FRIEDRICH GuSTAV, 1802-67; educated at the university of Jena, ap- 
pointed assistant librarian at Dresden, 1814, and chief librarian in 1852. He published 
The History of Bavaria ; Women; Fifty Years Ago, etc. 


KLENZE, Leo CHEVALIER VON, a distinguished German architect, was b. in 1784, 
in the principality of Hildesheim, and having studied architecture in Berlin and Paris, 
was appointed architect to king Jerome of Westphalia in 1808; held a similar position 
at the court of Bavaria from 1815 to 1839, and in 1833 was raised to the rank of heredi- 
tary nobility in that kingdom. In 1834 he was sent to Athens, to superintend the 
reconstruction of that capital, and in 18389 went to St. Petersburg, to execute some 
works for the emperor of Russia. Many of the finest buildings recently erected on the 
continent of Europe are monuments of Klenze’s genius, such as the Glyptothek, the 
Pinakothek, the Walhalla, and many other structures in Munich, the imperial museum 
at St. Petersburg, and several buildings in Athens. Klenze is the author of several 
works, chiefly on the subject of architecture. He died in 1864. 


KLEPTOMA’NIA (Gr. klepto, to steal). Among the ordinary phenomena of minds that 
are not regarded as insane or criminal are observed inordinate tendencies to acquire, to 
collect, to hoard. So long as such an impulse does not interfere with the rights and 
property of others, or involve a flagrant breach of law, it is readily admitted as an indi- 
cation of disease, or as an absurdity and eccentricity which may fairly consign the indi 
vidual to an asylum or to contempt, but concerns no one else. But whenever the 
amount of the object appropriated, or the circumstances under which it is purloined, 
bring the matter into a court of law, the act is treated as a theft, and punished. In 
many cases, however, such conduct is the obvious result of disease. The inclination to 
steal is a premonitory indication of many forms of mental disorder: it is a characteristic 
symptom of many others, where violence, or delusions, or incoherence, leave no doubt 
as to the source from which it springs. But there are other cases in which the morbid 
origin cannot be so clearly demonstrated—where the mind is clear and cogent, the 
morals pure, and where theft is the only proof of insanity. There is evidence, how- 
ever, in favor of the opinion, that the propensity to acquire may become so irresistible, 
and the will so impotent, that the appropriation is involuntary, and the perpetrator 
irresponsibie. The gratification of the impulse is found associated with physical changes 
and conditions which may be regarded as incompatible with the healthy discharge of the 
functions of the nervous system; but the connection is not invariable, and the best mode 
of establishing the reality of such a disease is to consider marked cases in relation to the 
character, interests, and previous deportment of the individual—to the nature of the 
articles taken—and to the motives which seem to have determined the action. A bar. 
onet of large fortune stole, while on the continent, pieces of old iron and of broken 
crockery, and in such quantities that tons of these collections were presented to the 
custom-house officers. A clergyman of respectable bearing and great usefulness 
abstracted from book-shops and stalls hundreds of copies of the Bible, perhaps with the 
intention of distribution. A physician pocketed some small object whenever he entered 
the apartment of a patient; another member of this profession stole nothing but table- 
cloths. The incongruitiesin such narratives point to the existence of deep-seated unhealth. 
Although each case must be tested on its own merits, there are various features, com- 
mon to a number of even doubtful cases, which should be embraced wherever a judg: 
ment is formed. The objects are often stolen ostentatiously, or without any adequate 
precautions to conceal the attempt; they are of no value in themselves, or useless to 
the thief; the act is solitary, independent, without motive, and promptly and spontane- 
ously avowed, and, if overlooked, repeated. The article acquired is restored, or alto- 
gether disregarded; and although money is rarely taken, bright and colored objects most 
generally excite cupidity. It is observed in extreme youth; it is associated with preg- 
nancy; it is hereditary; and often follows affections of the brain, and those critical and 
crucial changes in disposition which are only explicable on the supposition of cor- 
responding alterations in the organization.—See Clouston, Clinical Lectures on Mental 
Diseases (2d ed., 1887). 

KLIAZ’MA, a river of Russia, an affluent of the Oka, rises in the government of Mos- 
cow, and flows e. through those of Vladimir and Nijni-Novgorod, joining the main 
stream near the town of Gorbatof after a course of 327 m., for the last 150 of which it is 
navigable. Passing through the most industrial governments of Russia, it is one of the 
principal commercial arteries of the empire. 


KLICKITAT, a co. situated in s. Washington, having the Columbia river for its 
southern and eastern boundary, separating it from Oregon, 2176 sq. m., pop. 1890, 5167. 


KLICKI’TATS, or KLIKITATS, a native American Indian word signifying robbers, and 
applied as the name of a tribe of Indians living in Washington, distinguished for 
their predatory habits. This tribe, allied by blood to the Nez Perces and Walla 
Wallas, are distinguished only by habitat from the Yakimas, with whom they were con- 
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solidated in 1855 by the U. S. government, and placed on a reservation about Fort 
Simcoe, on the Columbia. 


KLIEFOTH, THEODOR FRIEDRICH DETLEY, b. at Korchow, Mecklenburg, Jan. 18, 
1810; studied in Berlin and Rostock, in 1840 became preacher in Ludwigslust, and since 
1886 has been president of the ecclesiastical Ober-behérde in Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
From 1854 to 1859, Kliefoth was co-editor of the Kirchliche Zeitschrift. Among his 
writings are Hinleitung in die Dogmengeschichte (1839); Theorie des Kultus der Evangelischen 
Kirche (1844); Liturgische Abhandlungen (2d ed. 1858-69; an elaborate work on eschato- 
logy (1895); and numerous commentaries on the Old Testament prophets. 


KLINGER, FRIEDRICH MAXIMILIAN VON, 1753-1831; b. Frankfort, Germany; studied 
at the university of Giessen, and at an early age began to write plays. He served as 
a volunteer through the war of the Bavarian succession, and in 1780 entered the Rus- 
sian service, in which he remained for 40 years, and attained the rank of lieut.-gen. He 
- wrote a number of works, of which his drama, Stwrm und Drang (Storm and Stress), is 
alone noteworthy as having given its name to that period of literary agitation and 
uncertainty which preceded the appearance of Goethe and Schiller. 


KLONDIKE, a river in the northwest territory of the dominion of Canada, fed princi- 
pally by the Bonanza and Eldorado rivers and Hunter creek, and emptying into the 
Yukon river. The name also applies to the region bordering it, near the Alaska 
boundary line, in which a remarkable gold strike was made in the autumn of 1896, 
which led to great excitement and an unprecedented rush thither from all parts of the 
United States and Canada in 1897. The mining region is reached by way of Juneau 
and the Chilkout pass, and by St. Michael’s island and the Yukon river. At the time 
of the great discovery, the principal places in the region were Dawson City, at the 
mouth of the river, Circle City, Forty Mile, Sixty Mile, and Fort Selkirk. The dis- 
coveries led the Canadian government in 1897 to adopt new customs and mining regu- 
lations, and to secure the co-operation of the U.S. government in establishing joint 
postal and telegraph services for the region, 


KLOPSTOCK, FRrEpRIcH GOTTLIEB, a German poet, was b. July 2, 1724, at Quedlin- 
burg, and went to Jena in 1745 to study theology. He had already formed the resolution 
to write a great epic poem, and thought of Henry the fowler as a good subject for one; 
and at Jena he composed the first cantos of his Messiah. In 1746 he passed to Leipsic, 
and there became acquainted with the editors of the. Bremische SBeitrdge, in which 
the first three cantos of the Messiah appeared in 1748. They attracted great attention: 
the author was pronounced a religious poet of the highest order. He was now invited 
to Copenhagen, upon the recommendation of the minister Bernstorff, and introduced to 
the king, whom he accompanied on his travels. In 1771 Klopstock settled in Hamburg, 
with a sinecure appointment and a pension from the Danish government, and subse- 
quently received an honorary title and a pension from the markgraf, afterwards grand 
duke of Baden. In 1778 the last five cantos of his Messiah were published at Halle. 
He died Mar. 14, 1803. Klopstock’s name has (or rather perhaps had) a very high place 
in German literature. Whatever may be thought of the intrinsic value of his poetry, it 
cannot be denied that he exercised a very important and beneficial influence on the 
national taste. The greatest of his successors, Goethe, acknowledged this, though he 
also expressed the opinion, that Klopstock had become rather obsolete, or at least that 
his conception of poetry had become so. When Klopstock first began to write, the lit- 
erature and social life of Germany were penetrated by French influences, A cold, cor- 
rect, unimaginative spirit tyrannized over the thought and habits of the people. Klop- 
stock broke loose at once from this shallow despotism, and breathed the air of freedom 
into German poetry. Odes, tragedies—in which he introduces Hermann (q.v.) the 
Cheruscian as a national hero—and biblical dramas, with some hymns, which still find a 
place in collections, constitute the remainder of Klopstock’s poetry. His works were 
collected and published in 12 vols. (Leip. 1799-1817), in 18 vols. (1828-29), in 9 vols. 
(1839), in 6 vols. Berlin (1879). Consult also Strauss, Klopstocks Jugendgeschichte, etc. 
(1878); Muncker, K., Geschichte seines Lebens u. seiner Schriften (1888). The Messiah has 
been translated both into verse and prose in English. 


KLOTZ, a family of violin-makers, who lived in the Bavarian Alps. Tradition says 
that the first Egidius Klotz learned his trade from Jakob Stainer in Absam. His son, 
Matthias, built his violins on the Stainer model; and his sons, Sebastian and Joseph, con- 
tinued the trade. George Klotz, whose instruments date from 1750 to 1770, gained an 
Italian style. Many of the violins supposed to be Staimers were made by the Klotz 
family. They have merit as regards sonority and tone, 


KNAPP, ALBERT, a German poet, author of many of the best modern German hymns, 
was a native of Wiirtemberg, and was b. in 1798. He studied for the church, and became 
the principal clergyman in Stuttgart. Knapp breathed a new life into that long-neglected 
branch of poetry—the religious hymn. Many of his effusions are to be found in the 
Christoterpe, a periodical edited by him since 1838. His Ohristliche Gedichte, in 2 vols. 
(Stuttg. 1829; 3d edit., Basel, 1848), to which a third was added under the title of Newere 
Gedichte (Stuttg. 1834), were published by his friends. His later hymns are contained in 
his Gedichte (Stuttg. 1843). Knapp was equally distinguished as a hymnologist. His 
Evang. Liederschate fiir Kirche und Haus (2 vols. 1837) is a valuable collection of Chris- 
tian hymns of all ages, to which his Christenlieder (Stuttg. 1841) forms a splendid sup 
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plement. The Bilder der Vorwelt appeared in 1862. His Hohenstaufen (Stuttg. 1839) is 
a cycle of religious poems. He died in 1864. a 

KNAPP, GrorG CHRISTIAN, D.D., 1758-1825 ; studied at Halle and Gottingen, “ae 
in 1782 became ordinary professor of theology at Halle. The system of theology which 
he adopted was what is known as rational supernaturalism. His Vorlesungen wiber die 
Christliche Glaubenslehre (Lectures on Christian Theology) was translated by the late 
Dr. Leonard Woods of Bowdoin college. ‘4 


KNAPP, JAcoB HERMANN, b. at Danborn, Prussia, 17 March, 1832; studied at Berlin, 
Paris and London; resigning his professorship of ophthalmology in the university of 
Heidelberg, he settled in New York in 1868, where he founded the Ophthalmic and 
Aural Institute; at present he is professor of ophthalmology in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

KNAPP, Samurn LORENZO, LL.D., 1784-1838; graduated at Dartmouth college, 1804, 
and became a member of the Massachusetts bar. He was connected with various news- 
papers in Boston from 1824 to 1827, when he removed to New York, Among his works 
may be mentioned Travels of Ali Bey (1818); Biographical Sketches of Hminent Lawyers, 
Statesmen, and Men of Letters (1821); Lectures on American Literature (1829); American 
Biography (1838); and Life of Aaron Burr (1835). 

KNAPP, WriLiIAM IRELAND, was born at Greenport, Long Island, in 1835, and 
studied modern languages in Europe, graduating from Madison University in 1860, when 
he was appointed to the chair of German and French there, From 1865 to 1867 he held 
position at Vassar, and spent the next eleven years in Europe, of which eight were spent 
in Spain; on his return he was invited to the Street professorship of Modern Languages 
in Yale College, which he accepted. From Spain he brought a valuable library on the 
literature, especially the religious history, of that country, with many copies of MSS. 
made by him from documents of the Inquisition. The sources for the history of the 
Reformation is very complete, embracing the wholly unknown Bulla of Innocent VIII. 
against the press (Rome, 1847), a chronological collection of the Imperial, Papal, and 
Royal Edicts against the Reformation from 1520, and of the Index Librorum Prohibi- 
torum from 1544 to 1887, being the completest extant in any one library. At Madrid he 
published several works in Spanish, among them critical editions of the poets Boscau 
and Diego de Mendoza, In this country his principal works are the Spanish Grammar 
and Reader, and other works for Spanish and French students, beside articles in the 
Nation, New Englander, and in the Madrid journals, In 1877 he was made by King 
Alfonso, Knight Commander of the Royal Order of Isabella Catolica. He received his 
degree of PH.D. from the University of New York, and LL.D, from Madison in 
1889. In 1892 he accepted a chair in the Chicago University. 


KNAPSACK, a bag of canvas or skin, containing a soldier’s necessaries, and worn sus- 
pended by straps between his shoulders, Those used in the British army are ordinarily 
of black painted canvas; but some other nations, as the Swiss, make them of thick goat- 
skin, dressed with the hair on. The knapsack affords by far the easiest way of carry- 
ing light personal luggage during a march or walking tour. 


KNARESBOROUGH, a parliamentary borough and market t. of England, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, on the left bank of the Nidd, 18 m. w.n.w. of York. St. Robert’s 
cave in the vicinity, is well known for the murder committed there by Eugene Aram 
in 1745. Manufactures of linen and cotton goods are carried on here. Returns one 
member to parliament. Pop. about 5,000. 


KNAUS, Lupwie, b. Wiesbaden, 1829; studied at Diisseldorf and Paris. He is a 
genre painter of considerable merit, excelling particularly in the delineation of rustic 
scenes. His Holy Family, and other works are in the United States. 


KNEE, in shipbuilding, an angular piece of wood or iron used to connect the deck- 
beams with the ribs of the vessel’s sides. 


KNEE-JOINT, THe, is the articulation between the femur or thigh-bone, above, and 
the tibia or shin-bone below. A third bone, the patella, or knee-cap—one of the sesa. 
moid bones (q.v.), and not a true bone of the skeleton—also enters into the structure of 
this joint anteriorly. The articular surfaces of these bones are covered with cartilage, 
lined by a synovial membrane or sac, which is the largest and most extensive in the body, 
and connected together by ligaments, some of which lie external to the joint, while 
others occupy its interior. 

The most important of the external ligaments are the anterior or ligamentun patelle, 
which is in reality that portion of the quadriceps extensor cruris which is continued from 
the knee-cap to the tubercle of the tibia; one internal, and two external lateral ligaments; 
a posterior ligament; and a capsular ligament, which surrounds the joint in the intervals 
left by the preceding ligaments. The positions of these ligaments are sufficiently indi- 
cated by their names. Of the internal ligaments, the two crucial, so called because 
they cross one another, are the most important. The external and internal semi-lunar 
cartilages are usually placed amongst the internal ligaments; they are two crescentric 

lates of cartilage. The outer part of each cartilage is thick; the inner free border thin. 

ach cartilage covers nearly the outer two-thirds of the corresponding articular surface 
of the tibia, and by its form deepens these surfaces for firmer articulation with the con- 
dyles of the femur, 
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The chief movements of this joint are those of a hinge-joint—namely, flexion and 
extension, but it is also capable of slight rotatory motion when the knee is half-flexed. 
During flexion the articular surfaces of the tibia glide backwards upon the condyles of 
the femur; while in extension they glide forwards. The whole range of motion of this 
joint, from extreme flexion to extreme extension, is about 150°. Judging from its artic- 
ular surfaces, which have comparatively little adaptation for each other, it might be 
inferred that this was a weak and insecure joint; and yet it is very rarely dislocated. 


KNEELAND, Asner, 1774-1844; was first a Baptist preacher, then a Universalist. 
and finally a Deist. From 1821 to 1823 he edited a periodical in Philadelphia; in 1828 
he edited the Olive Branch in New York; and in 1830 founded in Boston the Investigator, 
a weekly expositor of his deistical views, and which is still in existence. He was also 
for several years in Boston the instructor of a deistical society meeting in Julien hall; 
and in 1830, when William Lloyd Garrison had sought in vain for a church or hall in 
which to speak upon slavery and was about to resort to the common, Mr Kneeland and 
his friends offered him the use of the hall under their control, and there his lectures 
were delivered. In 1836 he was tried in the supreme court of Massachusetts for blas- 
phemy, uttered in his own paper. The words chiefly relied upon to support the charge 
were: ‘‘ He believes in a God, which I do not,” the words being taken as a denial of 
God’s existence. Mr. Kneeland, in his defense, declared that the comma after the word 
God was erroneously inserted, and that all he meant to affirm was that he did not believe 
in the same God that his opponent did. At the first trial the jury stood 11 for convic- 
tion and 1 for acquittal, the dissentient being Charles Gordon Greene of the Morning 
Post which had been but lately established. A second trial resulted in conviction, 
and Mr. Kneeland was sentenced to imprisonment for a short term in the Boston jail. 
His conviction was disapproved by many earnest Christian men, who thought it an 
infraction of the true liberty of speech and calculated to bring Christianity into reproach. 
The rev. Dr. Channing and other eminent citizens united in a public protest against the 
prosecution. There has been no prosecution under the statute since that day, though 
hundreds of men have avowed their disbelief in God in terms far more offensive than those 
used by Mr. Kneeland. Public opinion upon the just limitations of the freedom of the 
press has greatly changed since that day. Mr. Kneeland died at Salubria, Ind. Among 
his publications were: The Deist; Lectwres on Universal Salvation; A Translation of the 
New Testament; and A Review of the Evidences of Christianity. 


KNEELAND, SAMUEL, b. Mass., 1821; studied at Harvard university, graduating 
from the medical school in 1848; studied medicine two years in Paris. Returning, he 
commenced the practice of medicine in Boston, also lecturing on anatomy in Harvard 
university. He contributed at that time to the American Journal of Medical Science and 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, and translated Audry’s Diagnosis of Diseases of the 
Heart. He was five years secretary of the Boston historical society, and for two years 
in the same capacity in the American academy of arts and sciences. In 1866 he became 
secretary of the Massachusetts institute of technology, and a professor there. He has 
traveled extensively in Brazil, has visited Iceland, the Hawaiian islands, and the copper 
region around lake Superior, besides exploring other interesting regions—California, 
upper Mississippi, and Colorado. In the war of the rebellion he went out, in 1862, as a 
regimental surgeon under gen. Burnside, and also served in New Orleans and Mobile. 
In 1866 he accepted the position of secretary of the Massachusetts institute of technology, 
and also the chair of professor of zoology and physiology, which he now fills. He 
edited, with an introduction, Smith’s History of the Human Species, 1851, and the Annual 
of Scientific Discovery, 1866-69, and contributed to the scientific periodicals. He was one 
of the writers on zoological and medical subjects in the American Cyclopedia and the 
New American Cyclopedia, furnishing over 800 articles. He published the Wonders of the 
Yosemite Valley and of California in 1871. 

KNEIPE. See COMMERS. 

KNEIPP, SEBASTIAN; 1822-97. German priest, founder of the modern water cure, of 
whose institutions over 350 now exist inthe German Empire. By this treatment patients 
were compelled to walk barefooted in the snow in winter and barefooted on the wet 
grass in summer. 


KNELLER, Sir GopFREyY, an eminent portrait painter was b, at Liibeck in 1648, and 
studied painting under Rembrandt and Ferdinand Bol. He at first chose historical sub- 
jects, but afterwards gave himself entirely to portrait painting. In 1674 he went to 
London, and, on the death of sir Peter Lely in 1680, was appointed court painter to 
Charles II. In 1684 he visited Paris, at the invitation of Louis XIV., and painted por- 
traits of the king and royal family. He retained his office at the English court during 
the reign of James IJ., and continued to fill it after the revolution. In 1692 William 
ILI. bestowed on him the honor of knighthood, which he afterwards received also from 
the emperor Joseph I.; and in 1715 George I. made him a baronet. He died in 1723 at 
Twickenham, on the Thames, and a monument was erected to him in Westminster 
abbey, with a highly laudatory inscription by Pope. Kneller’s best-known productions 
are the ‘* Beauties of Hampton Court’’ (painted by order of William III.), and his 
portraits of the ‘* Kit-Cat Club.”’ 
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KNIAZ’NIN, FranorszeK Dyonizy, 1750-1807; educated in the Jesuit school at 
Vitebsk, in Russia, and for a time secretary to prince Adam Ozartoryski. He was a 
poet of decided merit, many of his verses showing a refined sentiment, and remarkable 
skill in versification. He translated the Latin poets, and even ventured on a translation 
into Russian of Macpherson’s Ossian. The latter years of his life were clouded by 
mental derangement. 


KNICKERBACKER, Davip BUEL, 8s.T.D., b. 1833; graduated at Trinity coll., 1853 ; 
at General theol. sem., 1856; ordained priest in the Prot. Epis. church, 1857; was 
rector of Gethsemane church, Minneapolis; consecrated bp. of Ind., 1883, He d. 1894. 


KNIGHT, CHARLES, an eminent English publisher and author, was b. in 1791 at 
Windsor, where his father carried on the business of a bookseller. Knight was brought 
up to the same profession, but early turned his attention to publishing. Among his first 
attempts in this department was 7’he Htonian, a periodical supported by the Eton boys, 
and which, in spite of its juvenility, obtained a considerable reputation. He next 
started (1823) Anight’s Quarterly Magazine, and continued it for some time in London, 
to which he removed in the following year. The whole of his honorable career was 
devoted to popular literature, of which he was one of the earliest and most accomplished 
advocates. He died Mar. 9, 1873. Among the works which Knight published or edited 
are the Penny Magazine (1832-45), which was started only a month or two after Cham- 
bers’s Edinburgh Journal, and at one time enjoyed a circulation of nearly 200,000 copies 
weekly; the British Almanac, and Companion to the Almanac; Penny Cyclopedia (80 
vols. 1833-56); Library of Entertaining Knowledge—the volume on the elephant (1831) 
being written by himself; Pictorial History of England ; Pictorial Bible (1838), now the 
property of Messrs. Chambers; Pictorial Book of Common Prayer (1888); London Pic- 
torially Illustrated (6 vols. 1841-44); Old England, a Pictorial Museum of National 
Antiquities (2 vols. 1845); Half-hours with the Best Authors (4 vols. 1847-48); The Land 
We Live In (4 vols. 1848); Cyclopedia of the Industry of all Nations (1851); and T’he Hng- 
lish Cyclopedia (22 vols. 1854-61), based on the Penny Cyclopedia ; Pictorial Shakespeare 
(8 vols. 1889-41) ; library edition (12 vols. 1842-44); national edition, with ‘‘ biography” 
and ‘‘ studies” (8 vols. 1851-53) ; Life of Caaton (1844); Plays and Poems, with Glossarial 
Notes (7th ed. 1857) ; Knowledge ts Power (1855); and above all, by his Popular History of 
England, an Illustrated History of Society and Government from the Harliest Period to our 
own Times (1856-62). 


KNIGHT, Cyrus FREDERICK, b. Boston, 1831; educated at Burlington coll., N. J., 
and at Harvard univ.; graduated at gen. Episcopal theological seminary in New York 
city; was rector of St. Mark’s Boston; St. James’, Hartford, Conn., and St. James’, 
Lancaster, Pa.; consecrated bishop of Milwaukee, 1888. Died June, 1891. 


KNIGHT, EpwArRD HENRY, 1824-83; d. Bellefontaine, Ohio. He applied himself to 
the study of mechanics and civil engineering, and for some years was examiner, and 
in charge of the classification and publications, at the U. S. patent office, Washington. 
He was a U. S. commissioner to the Paris exposition, 1878, and was made a chevalier of 
the legion of honor. He published the American Mechanical Dictionary, 1874-78; and the 
New Mechanical Dictionary, 1882. 


KNIGHT, RIcHARD PAYNE, 1750-1824; b. England; being a weak and sickly child, 
received no education until he was 14 years of age, when he was sent to school, and 
soon made marked progress in Greek and Latin. He visited Italy for his health, where 
he interested himself in the study of art and of classical antiquities, which with him 
became a passion. Having inherited large wealth, he was returned to parliament, and 
served from 1780 to 1806, when he retired, devoting the remainder of his life to study 
and authorship in the direction of recondite classical subjects. From 1814 he repre- 
sented the Townley family as a trustee of the British museum. To this institution he 
bequeathed his splendid collection of ancient bronzes and Greek coins, valued at £50,000. 
He published An Account of the Remains of the Worship of Priapus lately existing at Isernia, 
in the Kingdom of Naples, ete.; An Analytical Essay on the Greek Alphabet ; An Analytical 
Inquiry into the Principles of Taste; and an edition of Homer’s Jliad and Odyssey, with 
prolegomena. 


KNIGHT, THomAS ANDREW, 1758-1838; b. Herefordsire, England; graduated at 
Balliol college, Oxford; devoted himself to researches into vegetable and animal physi- 
ology. In 1795 he communicated to the royal society suggestions upon the inheritance 
of disease among fruit-trees, which attracted much attention. 


KNIGHT, WILLIAM ANaus, professor of philosophy in the University of St. An- 
drews, Scotland; b. at Mordington, Scotland, Feb, 22, 1836. Was examiner in his uni- 
versity (1870-3), to the University of London (1887-92), and to the Victoria University 
since 1898. Among his works are Poems from the Dawn of English Literature to the year 
1699; Studies in Philosophy and Literature (1879); Hume in Classics for English Readers, 
Aspects of Theism (1894). 


KNIGHTS (Saxon, Cniht, a servant or attendant), originally men-at-arms bound tothe 
performance of certain duties, among others to attend their sovereign or feudal superior 
on horseback in time of war. The institution of knighthood, as conferred by investi- 
ture, and with certain oaths and ceremonies, arose gradually throughout Europe as an 
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adjunct of the feudal system (see FrupAL System; Curvaury). The character of the 
knight was at once military and religious. The defense and recovery of the holy sepul- 
cher, and the protection of pilgrims, were the objects to which, in the early times of the 
institution, he especially devoted himself. The system of knight-service, introduced 
into England by William the conqueror, empowered the king, or even a superior lord 
who was a subject, to compel every holder of a certain extent of land, called a knight’s 
fee, to become a member of the knightly order; his investiture being accounted proof 
that he possessed the requisite knightly arms, and was sufficiently trained in their use. 
The ‘‘statute of knights,” of the first year of Edward II., regulating the causes that 
were to be held valid to excuse a man from knightly service, shows that in the 14th c. 
the knightly office was not always eagerly coveted; yet its social dignity was very con- 
siderable, for even dukes, if not admitted into the order, were obliged to yield 
precedence in any royal pageant or public ceremony. In time of war, each knight was 
bound to attend the king for 40 days, computed from the day when the enemy arrived 
in the country. After the long war between France and England, it became the prac- 
tice for the sovereign to receive money compensations from subjects who were unwill- 
ing, to receive knighthood, a system out of which grew a series of grievances, leading 
eventually to the total abolition of knight-service in the reign of Charles II. 

Knighthood, originally a military distinction, came, in the 16th c., to be occasionally 
conferred on civilians as a reward for valuable services rendered to the crown or com- 
munity. The first civil knight in England was sir William Walworth, lord-mayor of 
London, who won that distinction by slaying the rebel Wat Tyler in presence of the 
king. Since the abolition of knight-service, knighthood has been conferred without any 
regard to property, as a mark of the sovereign’s esteem, or a reward for services of any 
kind, civil or military. In-recent times it has been bestowed at least as often on 
scholars, lawyers, artists, or citizens, as on soldiers, and in many cases for no weightier 
service than carrying a congratulatory address to court. 

The ceremonies practiced in conferring knighthood have varied at different periods. 
In general, fasting and bathing were in early times necessary preparatives. In the 11th 
c. the creation of a knight was preceded by solemn confession, and a midnight vigil in 
the church, and followed by the reception of the eucharist. The new knight offered 
his sword on the altar, to signify his devotion to the church, and determination to lead 
a holy life. The sword was redeemed in a sum of money, had a benediction pronounced 
over it, and was girded on by the highest ecclesiastic present. The title was conferred 
by binding the sword and spurs on the candidate, after which a blow was dealt him on 
the cheek or shoulder, as the last affront which he was to receive unrequited. He then 
took an oath to protect the distressed, maintain right against might, and never by word 
or deed to stain his character as a knight or a Christian. A knight might be degraded 
for the infringement of any part of his oath (an event of very rare occurrence), in which 
case his spurs were chopped off with a hatchet, his sword broken, his escutcheon 
reversed, and some religious observances were added, during which each piece of armor 
was taken off in succession, and cast from the recreant knight. 

It has been said that knighthood could originally be conferred by any person of 
knightly condition, but if so, the right to bestow it was early restricted to persons of 
rank, and afterwards to the sovereign or his representative, as the commander of an 
army. In England the sovereign now bestows knighthood by a verbal declaration, 
accompanied with a simple ceremony of imposition of the sword, and without any 
patent or written instrument. In some few instances, knighthood has been conferred 
by patent, when the persons knighted eculd not conveniently come into the presence of 
royalty, as in the case of governors of colonies, or other persons occupying prominent 
situations abroad. The lord-lieutenant of Ireland also occasionally, but rarely, exercises 
a delegated power of conferring knighthood. The monosyllable ‘‘sir” is prefixed to the 
Christian names of knights and baronets, and their wives have the legal designation of 
‘‘dame,” which in common intercourse becomes “‘ lady.” 

Persons who are simply knights without belonging to any order are called in Eng- 
land knights bachelors (for the origin of this word, see BACHELOR). Knighthood of 
this kind is now only conferred in Great Britain. A degree of knighthood called dan- 
neret formerly existed in England and France, which was given on the field of battle in 
reward for the performance of some heroic act. For the mode in which that dignity 
was conferred, see BANNERET. No knight-banneret has been created in the field since 
the time of Charles I., when that honor was bestowed on one Sir John Smith, for res. 
cuing the royal standard from the hands of the rebels. George III. twice conferred the 
title on occasion of a review, but the proceeding was considered irregular, and the rank 
of the knights not generally recognized. 

The form of helmet which the requirements of the later heraldry have appropriated 
to knights, entitling them to place it over their arms, is full-faced, of steel, decorated 
With bars, and with the visor a little open. 

According to the account given by Tacitus, the origin of knighthood was among the 
ancient German tribes, and consisted in conferring upon selected persons the privilege 
of citizenship, under the direct supervision of the authority of the state. The ceremony 
included the investiture of the candidate with a buckler and javelin, and appears to have 
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implied that, whereas ne was before only a member of his immediate family, he now 
became a servant, or cniht(Saxon), of the state. But both the institution and the cere- 
mony have been traced back as far as the foundation of Rome, when Romulus is said 
to have created the rank, the curde electing 300 equites, as they were called, from equus, 
a horse. In England king Alfred is said to have been the first to create a knight with 
the sword of state, in the case of Athelstane, A.p. 900. In the time of Henry III. of 
England the institution seems to have been based on a property qualification, since all 
persons possessed of ten pounds yearly income were forced to be knighted under pen- 
alty of afine. The institution of knighthood as an order was, generally speaking, an 
event of the middle ages, and grew out of the disturbed condition of society, and the 
necessity for the weak to be protected by the strong. The feudal barons were at this 
time mostly marauding robbers, whose hands were against all men, and who particularly 
devoted themselves to plundering their neighbors of their women and their wealth. The 
church being specially the object of their predatory excursions, that institution, with a 
view to the protection of its enormous and increasing riches, turned the warlike spirit of 
the age to its advantage, and, by introducing the religious element into the investiture of 
knighthood, brought to the ceremony a specific character of solemnity which created a 
tenacious bond of attachment between the two. With that keen shrewdness which has. 
always characterized the Roman Catholic church, the latent spirit of respect for woman: 
which existed in the middle ages, even among the rude and savage populations of cen- 
tral Europe, was made a powerful element in the foundation of the new order. The 
virgin Mary became the special tutelary divinity of knighthood, and by parity of reason- 
ing, the sex was added to the church, in the esteem of the order, as being under its pro- 
tection. 

This deference to woman and the church became thereafter the chief impelling 
motive, under whose impulse the knights of the middle ages were incited to deeds 
requiring the greatest daring, self-denial, and tenacity of purpose. Not unnaturally, and 
particularly among the rash and the young, abuses crept into the system, and wild and 
foolish exploits brought the order into such disrepute that it became possible for Miguel 
Cervantes, at the close of the 16th c., to compose his wonderful burlesque of knighthood, 
the immortal Don Quivote, and‘for that work to meet with public acceptance. Yet it is 
to be remembered that in no other instance, save perhaps those of the Roman Catholic 
church and the masonic order, has any merely human institution survived so long and 
accomplished so much of material good to mankind—on a basis of purely abstract quali- 
ties. The institution of the later orders of knighthood was occasioned by a desire to 
construct a reputable system of recognition of merit. Some of these were distinctively 
charitable in their nature, others simply orders of merit. Of these the names of 240 have 
been preserved in history. 


KNIGHTS HOSPITALERS. See HosprraLers. 


KNIGHTS OF LABOR. See Lazor, KNIGHTS oF. 
KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS, See Assocrations, SECRET AND BENEVOLENT. 


KNIGHTS OF THE SHIRE, otherwise called in England knights of parliament. They 
were knights formerly chosen by the freeholders of every county to represent the county 
in parliament, and were originally inhabitants of the places for which they were chosen. 
See PARLIAMENT. 


KNIGHTS TEMPLARS, See TemMpuars, KNIGHTS. 


KNIPPERDOLLING, BerNaRD, a noted leader of the fanatical Anabaptists of the 16th 
century. See ANABAPTISTS. 


KNITTING, an art allied to weaving, but of comparatively modern date. The time 
and place of its invention are disputed. Some historians insist upon Scotland having 
the honor, at a date somewhat before the year 1500; others assert that it came from 
Spain, in the time of Henry VIII.; but there is no proof that the silk stockings which 
were worn by that monarch were knitted, and in the absence of such proof the weight 
of evidence remains in favor of Scotland. Knitting consists in using a single thread, 
and with it forming a continual series of loops across the whole fabric; the next row 
passes through these, and they in their turn receive another set, until the whole is com- 
pleted. Knitting is only employed to make small articles, such as stockings, gloves, etc.; 
and as it furnishes an easy and amusing employment for the hands, without engaging the 
attention much, it forms a useful and desirable occupation for ladies and others who da 
not require knitted articles as necessaries, for the knitting-machines have now rendered 
it impossible for hand-work to compete with them in point of economy or beauty of work- 
manship. See Hostrery. 


KNOBEL, Karu Avaeust, p.p., 1807-63 ; b. near Sorau, Silesia; an eminent German 
theologian and archeologist. He studied in Sorau under Principal Scharbe. In 1831 he 
began lecturing, and by his freshness and power drew numerous hearers. In 1837 he 
received from Breslau the degree of doctor in theology for his able work on prophecy, 
and soon after the offer of a professorship in Géttingen, in Ewald’s place, and of one in 
Giessen, which he accepted. He was a learned rationalist, and published during his 24 
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years at Giessen numerous works, among which were several commentaries on Genesis, 
Exodus, Ecclesiastes, ete. 


KNOBELSDORFF, Hans GrorG "WENZESLAUS VON, Baron, 1699-1753; b. Bran. 
denburg, Prussia. After serving in the army he studied architecture, and in 1740 was 
appointed director of royal buildings in Prussia by Frederic II., who, when crown- 

rince, had been his patron. He drew the plans for the Thiergarten and opera-house in 
erlin, and for the famous Sans Souci palace at Potsdam. 


KNOLLYS, Hanser, 1598-1691; b. in Lincolnshire, England. He was educated at 
Cambridge university, and ordained a priest of the church of England, but, having 
changed his views of church government and of baptism, he was deposed for non-con- 
formity, and compelled to flee to New England, where his stout attacks on infant 
baptism speedily involved him in controversy with the authorities. Cotton Mather 
nicknamed him ‘‘ Mr. Absurd Knowless.” He was the first minister at Dover, N. H., 
where he preached, 1638-41. In the latter year, after a short stay on Long Island, he 
returned to London, where he died. He was an accomplished scholar. 

KNOBSTICK is a name used in the manufacturing districts in England to denote @ 
non-union man, i.e., one who belongs to a trades-union, but who refuses to take part in 
strikes (q.v.). 


KNOT, a twist or loop in a rope or cord, so made that the motion of one piece of the 
line over the other shall be stopped. The knot owes its power of passive resistance to 
the friction of the rope. The uses of knots are infinite; in the commonest occasions of 
life one or two simple knots are indispensable; in building, mining, and almost every 
land occupation, knots of curious form are employed; while on shipboard, knots may 
be almost numbered by the dozen, and cach is appropriated to a specific duty. 

The simplest knot is the ‘‘overhand.” Its use is to form a knob in a rope to stay it 
from slipping. Bya slight alteration, the ‘‘ single sling,” or slip knot, is obtained, always. 
in the middle of the rope. More complicated, but still more useful, is the ‘‘ double sling,” 
for suspending a beam or bar horizontally. The bow-line knot serves to give a tight 
grasp round a pole or beam, which would occupy the loop, or, drawn close on the rope, 
it forms a large knob, to prevent the rope passing a hole. The sheep-shank affords a. 
means of shortening a rope temporarily, without diminishing its power of rectilineal 
tension. All the foregoing have been at the double or middle parts of the rope. 

For modes of joining two ropes, the weaver’s or fisherman’s knot may be adduced 
as strong and neat. The sailor’s knot has the advantage, when properly made, of resist- 
ing all separating strain on the two ropes, and at the same time of being loosened imme- 
diately by a pull at one of the short ends. Foran interlacing of two doubled ropes, 
the ‘‘ Carrick bend” has no superior; the point of junction cannot slip, and the moment 
the tension ceases, the two ropes are again free from eachother. Knots have many tech- 
nical names, such as bight, hitch, etc. 


KNOT. The velocity of a ship is estimated in knots and tenths of a knot, and the dis- 
tance on the log-line between two successive knots or marks is obtained by the following 
proportion: As the number of seconds in gn hour is to the number of seconds in the 
sand glass (usually 28), so is the length of a sea-mile to the length of a knot. This gives 
47 feet 4inches. Previous to marking the log-line it is soaked in water for a few days, 
to get it in the condition it is when in use ; about fifteen or twenty fathoms of ‘‘stray- 
line ” is marked off by a piece of colored bunting, and each length of 47 feet 4 inches 
after that by a piece of fish-line with one, two, or three, etc., knots in it, as may be 
required ; each division is subdivided into five equal parts, and a small piece of rag or 
bunting marks the two-tenths divisions thus formed. The knot or sea-mile is 6083 feet 
or 1.15 statute mile. 


KNOT. See SANDPIPER. 
KNOT-GRASS. See PoLYGonE®. 


KNOTS of different kinds are borne by different families as heraldic badges, and are 
occasionally introduced as charges in shields. The forms of some of them appear to be 
suggested hy the initial letter of the name or title of the bearer. In the Wake and 
Ormonde knot it is not difficult to trace a Wand two Os. The Bourchier knot, as seen 
on the tomb of archbishop Bourchier, at Canterbury, bears a resemblance to two Bs, and 
the Stafford knot to two Ss. The Lacy knot contains within it a rebus on the four letters 
of the name Lacy. 


KNOTT, a co. in eastern Kentucky, formed 1884 from parts of Floyd, Letcher, Perry, 
and Breathitt ; about 3865 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 6489. It is bounded on the e. by the Ken- 
en ridge of mountains, and drained by branches of the Kentucky river. Co. seat, 
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KNOTT, JAMES ProcToR, b. Ky., 1830. After studying law he removed to Missouri 
in 1850, and ten years afterwards was attorney-general of that state. In 1862 he re- 
turned to Kentucky, and was elected to congress by the democratic party in 1866, 1868, 
and 1870, and from 1874 to 1880 inclusive. He earned notoriety by several humorous 
speeches, especially by one in which he ridiculed the town of Duluth, Minn., which 
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at that time was just rising into importance and demanding large appropriations from 
the government. He was gov. of Kentucky, 1883-87. 


KNOWLES, James Davis, 1798-1838; b. Providence, R. I.; graduated at Columbian 
college, D. C., in 1824. In 1825 he became pastor of the Second Baptist church in 
Boston, where he remained until 1832, when he accepted an appointment as professor 
of sacred rhetoric in the Newton (Mass.) theological institute. He published memoirs 
of the first Mrs. Adoniram Judson (Ann Hasseltine), missionary to Burmah, India, and 
of Roger Williams, and was for some time editor of the Christian Review, 


KNOUT, properly knut, a scourge composed of many thongs of skin, plaited, and 
interwoven with wire, which was formerly the favorite instrument of punishment in 
Russia for all classes and degrees of criminals. The offender was tied to two stakes, 
stripped, and received on the back the specified number of lashes; 100 or 120 were 
equivalent to sentence of death, but in many cases the victim died under the operation 
long before this number was completed. If a culprit survived this punishment he was 
banished for life to Siberia. The whipping was inflicted by a criminal, who preferred 
this office to exile to Siberia, and who was constantly kept in prison, except when his 
services were required. The nobility were legally exempt from the knout, but this 
privilege was not always respected. In earlier times the nose was slit, the ears were cut 
off, and the letter V for vor (rogue) was branded on the forehead; but this aggravation 
was abolished by Alexander I. The knout was abolished by the emperor Nicholas, who 
substituted the pleti, a kind of lash. The word is pronounced énoot. 


KNOWLEDGE. This term of common use is associated with the greatest problems 
and controversies of philosophy. The perception of the external or material world (see 
CoMMON SENSE; PERCEPTION), the nature of belief (see BELIEF), the ultimate analysis 
of a proposition or judgment (see JUDGMENT), are all involved in the discussion of what 
is meant by knowledge. Moreover, we may, in connection with this word, take up the 
consideration of thought or intelligence on the whole, in contrast to the feelings and 
volitions (see INTELLECT). In a still different phase of meaning, we may be led to con- 
sider the nature of science or philosophy, which is a species of knowledge distinguished 
by the two features of being generalized, as distinct from individual or particular facts, 
and being vertfied or attested by careful evidence, in contrast to the loose assertions that 
satisfy the ordinary run of mankind. 

A distinction, considered by sir W. Hamilton and others to be of great importance 
in metaphysical philosophy, is that of immediate or presentative, and mediate or repre- 
sentative knowledge. ‘The one is the knowledge or cognizance that we have of the 
modifications of our own minds, so to speak, without inferring anything beyond, as in 
our various sensations and emotions. When we are affected by cold or heat, hunger, 
thirst, odor, or sound, we are conscious of a something, which may be said to be 
wholly contained in our own minds; but when a present modification of the mind is 
Jooked upon not for its own sake, but as bodying forth something more than itself, as 
in memory, our knowledge is then said to be mediate. Thus, an actual sensation is 
immediate, but a recollection, or idea, or ynagination is mediate and representative. 
Mr. Mansel makes this distinction the basis of his division of the mind. ‘‘ Conscious- 
ness,” he says, ‘‘in its relation to the person conscious, is of two kinds; or rather, is 
eomposed of two elements—the presentative, or intuitive, and the representative, or 
reflective. The phenomena of the former class may be distinguished by the general 
name of ¢ntuitions,; those of the latter, by that of thoughts.” 

It will appear from the above remarks that there is no question connected with 
knowledye that does not fall to be discussed under some other head; and as a general 
rule, it is best to take up the difficult problems of the philosophy of mind under those 
names that severally suggest each in its singleness, instead of confusing a multitude 
together. 


KNOWLES, JAMES SHERIDAN, an English dramatist, was the son of James Knowles, 
an eminent teacher of elocution, and author of a Dictionary of the English Language. He 
was born at Cork in 1784. The family removed to London in 1792, and here young 
Knowles received his education. After holding for some time a commission in the army, 
he became an actor, and made his first appearance at the Crow Street theater, Dublin; 
but he never attained much eminence in this profession. Subsequently, he lived for 
several years in Belfast and Glasgow, as a teacher of elocution, and it was at this 
time he laid the foundation of his fame as a dramatist. His Caiws Gracchus was first 
performed at Belfast in 1815. It was followed by Virginiws, his most effective piece, 
afterwards recast for the London stage, where Macready took the principal part. He 
wrote thirteen other plays, but none of his productions exhibit great genius; they are, 
however, unquestionably the best ‘‘ acting plays” produced by an Englishman in modern 
times. About the year 1845 he relinquished the stage from religious scruples, and in 
1852 joined the Baptist body. He latterly distinguished himself by his religious zeal. 
In 1851 he published a little controversial work, displaying considerable acuteness, 7'he 
Idol Demolished by its own Priest, in answer to cardinal Wiseman’s lectures on transub- 
stantiation. Knowles died at Torquay in 1862. A publication of his Lectures on Drae 
matic Literature began in 1876. 
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KNOWLTONIA, a genus of south African plants, of the natural order ranunculacea, 
with flowers resembling those of Adonis, and succulent fruit. A. vesicatoria, which has 
bi-ternate leathery leaves, and flowers in few-flowered umbels, is remarkable for its acridity 
and blistering power. The bruised leaves are used at the cape of Good Hope instead of 
cantharides; they raise a blister in half an hour, and it keeps open along time. The 
sliced root seems to be still more powerful. 


KNOW-NOTHINGS, a secret political society, organized in the United States in 
1853, which rapidly gained the ascendency in several states, and then as rapidly declined. 
Its principles and objects. as set forth in a convention of the party in New York in 1855, 
were as follows: ‘‘ The Americans shall rule America; the union of these states; ne 
north, no south, no east, no west; the United States of America, as they are, one and 
inseparable; no sectarian interferences in our legislation, or in the administration of 
American law; hostility to the assumption of the pope, through the bishops, etc., in a 
republic sanctified by Protestant blood; thorough reform in the naturalization laws. 
(requiring 21 years’ residence of all foreigners previous to voting); free and liberal 
educational institutions for all sorts and classes, with the Bible, God’s holy word, asa 
universal text-book.” Strenuous efforts were made, by means of the new excitement 
created by this society, to supersede the antislavery agitation, which was then rapidly 
increasing; but in 1856 the latter swallowed up the former, and the larger portion of 
the know-nothings united with the republicans in nominating John C. Fremont for 
president, a minority presenting Millard Fillmore as their candidate. This division was 
fatal to the organization, which soon afterwards fell to pieces and has never been renewed. 
In 1855 a society called ‘“‘know-somethings” was formed to oppose the one herein 
described, but it shared the fate of the earlier association. 


KNOX, a co. in n.w. Illinois; 720 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 38,752. It contains considerable 
deposits of coal, and has a fertile soil. Agriculture is the chief occupation, but there is 
much manufacturing of carriages, saddlery, brick, and hardware. The Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fé and other railroads pass through. Co. seat, Galesburg. 


KNOX, a co. in s.w. Indiana, bordering on Illinois; 510 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 28,044, 
Agriculture is the principal pursuit. The surface is level and fertile. Co. seat, Vin- 
cennes. 


KNOX, a co. in s.e. Kentucky, on both sides of the Cumberland river; 350 sq. m.; 
pop. ’90, 15,762. It is mountainous, with deposits of iron, coal, and salt. The chief 
products, besides live stock, are corn, oats, wheat, and potatoes. Co. seat, Barbours- 
ville. 


KNOX, a co. in s. Maine, bounded e. by Penobscot bay,s. by the Atlantic; intersected 
by the Medomac river, and comprises several islands; 328 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 31,473. The 
surface is uneven, the soil fertile. The staples are potatoes, hay, and butter. A part 
of the population are engaged in navigation and the fisheries. The county has exten- 
sive quarries of limestone, and much lime is exported. There are numerous manufac- 
tories for carriages, saddlery, and woolen goods, many tanneries, and flour and saw 
mills. ‘The Maine Central railroad connects Bath with Rockland, the co. seat. 


KNOX, a co. in n.e. Missouri; traversed by the Quincy, Omaha and Kansas City rail- 
road; 510 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 15,510. The surface is nearly level, with considerable timber. 
The soil is very fertile, and much wool, tobacco, and grain are raised. Brick and 
carriages are made. Co. seat, Edina, 


KNOX, a co. in n.e. Nebraska, on the Missouri and Niobrara rivers; 1100 sq. m.; 
pop. ’90, 8582. The soil is adapted to grazing and raising of grain. Co. seat, Niobrara. 


KNOX, a co. in central Ohio, drained by the Vernon, Walhonding and north fork of 
the Licking rivers; traversed by the Baltimore and Ohio and the Cleveland, Akron and 
Columbus railroads; 527 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 27,600. It has an undulating surface and fer- 
tile soil. The chief products are wheat, oats, maize, potatoes, tobacco, wool, butter, and 
pork. A large quantity of maple-sugar is made. There are numerous factories for car- 
riages, sash, blinds and doors, tin, copper, and sheet-iron ware, and woolen goods; also 
tanneries, and flour and saw mills. Co. seat, Mount Vernon. 


KNOX, a co. in e. Tennessee; traversed by the Holston river, whose valley is exceed- 
ingly fertile; 520 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 59,557. The surface is diversified by several mountain 
ridges; and iron and marble abound. The raising of cattle is an important industry, 
and grain, wool, and tobacco are largely produced. It is intersected by the railroads 
which run into Knoxville. Co. seat, Knoxville. 


KNOX, a co. in n. Texas, drained by the Brazos river; 900 sq. miles. The surface is 
uneven, with some prairie. Pop. ’90, 1134. Co. seat, Benjamin. 


KNOX, Henry, 1750-1806; b. Boston, where he was engaged in business as a book- 
seller up to the outbreak of the revolutionary war. He was present at the battle of 
Bunker Hill as an aid to Gen. Artemas Ward, and soon afterwards joined a regiment of 
artillery. He was soon placed in charge of artillery in New York, upon whose evacua- 
tion he took part in the campaign in New Jersey, where by his skillful handling of the 
artillery he prevented Cornwallis from passing the Assumpink river, and the next day, 
Jan. 3, 1777, he took part in the engagement at Princeton. He was promoted to a brig- 
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adier-generalship, and took a prominent part in the battles at Brandywine, Germantown, 
and Monmouth, and at the siege of Yorktown. He was made a maj.gen., and after 
hostilities had ceased he superintended the disbandment of the army. He was secretary 
of war (which office included at that time the supervision of the navy) from 1785 to 
Dec., 1794. Upon his retirement from office he settled on his estates in Maine. 


KNOX, JOHN, the great Scottish reformer, was b. in the year 1505, in a suburb of 
Haddington called Gifford Gate, where a small field still goes by the name of ‘‘ Knox’s 
Croft.” The social position of his parents is not very clearly ascertained. His own 
statement is that ‘‘ his great-grandfather, gudesire, and father served under the earls of 
Bothwell.’? He is supposed to have come of an old and respectable family, the Knoxes 
of Ranfurly, in Renfrewshire. He received his early education at the grammar-school 
of Haddington, and in the year 1521 went to the university of Glasgow. He was there 
a pupil under Major, and soon proved himself an apt and distinguished disputant in 
the scholastic theology. He was considered as likely to rival his master in the subtle- 
ties of the dialectic art. From the same teacher he no doubt derived his first impulse 
to that freedom of political opinion and independence of thought that afterwards char- 
acterized him, He is said to have been ordained before the year 1530, about which time, 
or shortly afterwards, he went. to St. Andrews and began to teach there. There is, 
however, at this stage of his life a gap of 12 years, or nearly so, which the most careful 
research has hitherto failed to fill up. His attachment to the Romish church is sup- 
posed to have been shaken chiefly by the study of the fathers, about 1535; but he did 
not openly profess himself a Protestant till 1542, He was degraded from his orders, 
and being even in danger of assassination, took refuge with Douglas of Longniddry, 
and there remained till the end of 1545, 

Cardinal Beaton was at this time in the height of his power; after seizing George 
Wishart at Ormiston he had him brought to St. Andrews, and burned there, in front of 
his castle, Mar., 1546. Knox first clearly appears upon the scene of the reformation as 
the companion of Wishart. While the latter prosecuted his career as a preacher in 
Lothian, Knox waited upon him, bearing before him, he tells us, a ‘‘ twa-handed sword.” 
He already coveted the post of danger, and, full of enthusiasm, was ready to defend 
his zealous friend at the peril of his own life. After Wishart’s seizure and death he 
withdrew for awhile again into retirement. He would fain have clung to the martyr, and 
shared his fate, but the latter would not have itso. ‘‘ Nay,” he said; ‘‘return to your 
bairnes, and God bless you: ane is sufficient for a sacrifice.” Kmnox’s ‘‘ bairnes” were 
his pupils, the sons of the lairds of Longniddry and Ormiston. He continued in charge 
of them for some years, till the great event which ere long followed the martyrdom of 
Wishart opened up a more prominent career for him. On the morning of May 29, 1546, 
cardinal Beaton was murdered in his castle, from the windows of which he had contem- 
plated the sufferings of the martyr. Taken possession of by the band of nobles and 
others who had successfully accomplished so audacious a design, the castle at St. 
Andrews became the temporary stronghold of the reforming interest. Knox took 
refuge in it with his two pupils. Here his great gifts as a preacher were first discovered; 
and having found the secret of his influence the parish church of St. Andrews soon 
resounded with his indignant voice, denouncing the errors of popery. His career at 
this time, however, was soon cut short by the surrender of the fortress, and his impris- 
onment in the French galleys. 

For two years he remained a prisoner, and underwent, in the course of this time, 
many privations. He was then liberated and allowed to depart to England, where he 
resided for four years, from 1549 to the beginning of 1554, a time of great and fruitful 
activity to him. He was appointed one of Edwards VI.’s chaplains, and lived on terms 
of intimate intercourse with Cranmer and others of the English reformers. He is sup- 
posed to have had considerable influence on the course of the English reformation, 
especially in regard to the liberal changes introduced into the service and prayer book 
of the church of England in the close of Edward’s reign. He was much engaged in 
preaching, especially in the north, in Newcastle and Berwick; and at the latter place he 
fell in love and married. 

The accession of Mary drove him and others to the continent. He was reluctant to 
flee, but ‘‘partly by advice and partly by tears” he was compelled to consult his safety. 
He settled temporarily at Dieppe, whence we hear of him writing an Admonition to the 
Professors of God’s Faith in England. Ue then went into Switzerland, and, returning, 
settled for some time at Frankfort-on-the-Main, where he is notable 1n connection with 
what are known as the ‘‘ Frankfort troubles,” certain disputes as to the use of king 
Edward’s service-book in the congregation of English Protestants there. Towards the 
end of 1555 he made a rapid visit to Scotland, where he did much to encourage the 
cause of the reformation. Convinced, however, that the ‘‘time of deliverance” was not 
yet come for his country, he retired once more to Geneva, where he settled as pastor 
of a congregation for nearly three years, which were among the quietest, and probably 
the happiest years of his life. 

Recalled to Scotland in May, 1559, he then entered upon his triumphant course as a 
reformer. Political necessities had driven the queen-regent to temporize with the 
‘‘lords of the congregation,” or the reforming nobles., Having somewhat re-established 
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her power she wished to withdraw her concessions; but the reforming impulse had 
gathered a strength that could no longer be resisted. The heads of the party assembling 
at Dundee, under Erskine of Dun, proceeded to Perth. There the pent-up enthusiasm 
which had been long collecting was roused into furious action by a sermon of Knox on 
the idolatry of the mass and of image-worship. A riot ensued. The ‘‘rascal multi- 
tude,” as Knox himself called them, broke all bounds and destroyed the churches and 
monasteries, Similar disturbances followed at Stirling, Lindores, St. Andrews, and 
elsewhere. The flame of religious revolution was kindled throughout the country, 
aggravating the civil war already raging. At length the assistance of Elizabeth and the 
death of the queen-regent brought matters to a crisis; a truce was proclaimed, and a 
free parliament summoned to settle differences. The result of the parliament, which 
met in Aug., 1560, was the overthrow of the old religion, and the establishment of the 
reformed kirk in Scotland. In all this Knox was not only an active agent, but the agent 
above all others. The original Confession of Faith of the reformed kirk and the Hirst 
Book of Discipline bear the impress of his mind. He was far from attaining all his 
wishes, especially as to the provision for the support of the church and of education 
throughout the country; he soon found that many of the nobles were far more zealous 
for destruction than for reformation; still he accomplished a great and radical work, 
which was only destined to be consolidated after many years. 

The arrival of the youthful queen Mary, in the course of 1561, brought many fore- 
bodings to the reformer; he apprehended great dangers to the reformed cause from 
her character and her well-known devotion to the Romish church. The reformer’s 
apprehensions scarcely permitted him to be a fair, certainly not a tolerant, judge of 
Mary’s conduct. Misunderstandings very soon sprung up between them, and he relates, 
with a somewhat harsh bitterness, his several interviews with her. At length he came 
to an open rupture with the queen’s party, including Murray and Maitland, and many 
of his former friends. He took up an attitude of unyielding opposition to the court, 
and in his sermons and prayers indulged freely in the expression of his feelings. The 
result was his temporary alienation from the more moderate Protestant party, who tried 
to govern the country in the queen’s name. For a while, from 1563 to 1565, he retired 
into comparative privacy. 

The rapid series of events which followed Mary’s marriage with Darnley-——the 
revolt of the dissatisfied nobles, with Murray at their head, the murder of Rizzio, 
and then the murder of Darnley (1567), the queen’s marriage with Bothwell, her defeat 
and imprisonment, served once more to bring Knox into the field. He was reconciled 
with Murray, and strongly abetted him in all his schemes of policy during his regency. 
Further reforms were effected by the parliament which convened under his sway in the 
close of 1567. It was thought that the sovereign was bound to be taken as a Protestant, 
and some provision, although still an imperfect one, was made for the support of the 
Protestant clergy. Knox seemed at length to see his great work accomplished, and is 
said to have entertained the idea of retiring to Geneva. But the bright prospect on 
which he gazed for a little was soon overcast—Murray’s assassination, and the confusion 
and discord which sprang out of it, plunged the reformer into profound grief. He once 
more became an object of suspicion and hostility to the dominant nobles, and misunder- 
standings even sprung up between him and some of his brethren in the general assem- 
bly. He retired to St. Andrews, for a while, to escape the danger of assassination with 
which he had been threatened. There, although suffering from extreme debility, he 
roused himself to preach once more, and in the parish church where he had begun his 
ministry, made his voice to be heard again with something of its old power. Assisted by 
his servant, the ‘‘ good, godly Richard Ballenden,’’ into the pulpit, ‘‘ he behoved to lean 
upon it at his first entry; but ere he was done with his sermon, he was so active and 
vigorous that he was lyke to ding the pulpit in blads and flie out of tt.”” 

In the end of 1572 he returned to Edinburgh to die; his strength was exhausted; he 
was ‘‘ weary of the world,” he said; and on Nov. 24 he quietly fell asleep. 

Knox’s character is distinguished by firmness and decision, and a plain, somewhat 
harsh sense of reality. He was a man of strong, and even stern convictions, and he felt 
no scruples, and recognized no dangers in carrying out his convictions. He was shrewd, 
penetrating, inevitable in his perceptions and purposes. No outward show or conven: 
tional pretense deceived him; he went straight to the heart of everything; and consist: 
ently with this clear and rough shrewdness of perception, his language is always plain,' 
homely, and many will say harsh. He had learned, he himself says, ‘‘to call wickedness 
by its own terms—a fig, a fig; a spade, a spade.” Above all, he was fearless; nothing 
daunted him; his spirit rose high in the midst of danger. The earl of Morton said of 
him truly as they laid him in the old churchyard of St. Giles: ‘‘ He never feared the face 
of man.”’ In Scotland Knox, no doubt, accomplished a great work. Whether the work 
would not have been better if it had been less violently done, if the spirit of love and 
moderation, as well as the spirit of power, had presided over it, is a question regarding 
which there may be much division. But even if we should take exception to some things 
he did or encouraged, we may admire the consistent boldness, the deep earnestness, and 
the self-denying, unflinching zeal of the great reformer, 

KNOX, Joun JAy, 1828-92; b. Knoxboro, N. Y.; graduated at Hamilton coll., 1849; 
made a study of finance, and was an early advocate of the national banking system. 
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He was sent by Sec. McCullough to San Francisco to make an examination of the 
branch mint in that city. He codified the mint and coinage laws of the U.8., 1870, 
and succeeded in bringing about the discontinuance of the coinage of the silver dol- 
lar. He acted as asst. treasurer of the U. 8. in New Orleans, and rendered valuable 
services to the government by his discovery of the enormous defalcation of $1,100,- 
000 in the previous management of that office. Mr. K. was appointed deputy con- 
troller of the currency, and was elevated to the controllership under Pres. Grant. 
As the result of his endeavors, the asst. treasurer of the U. S. has been admitted to 
the clearing house; and legal tender notes are received in the clearing house on an 
equality with coin. He was also successful in negotiating U. 8. bonds to expedite 
the resumption of specie payments. He retired from office, 1884, to accept the presidency 
ef the First National Bank, New York. 


KNOX, VicEstmus, D.D., 1752-1821; b. Middlesex; graduated at Oxford; master of 
Tunbridge school, Kent, for 33 years, and for a long time rector of several parishes. He 
was admired as a preacher. His chief works were: Essays, Moral and Literary; Liberal 
Education ; Considerations on the Lord’s Supper ; Christian Philosophy, which passed 
through numerous editions; Sermons; Hlegant Hxtracts in Prose and Verse. His complete 
works were published in 7 volumes. 

KNOX COLLEGE, at Galesburg, Knox co., Ill., was chartered in 1837, organized in 1841. 

In 1897 it had 34 instructors, over 700 students, and a library of 8000 volumes. It ad- 
mits students of both sexes. The college celebrated Oct. 7, 1896, with exercises of 
national interest, the 88th anniversary of the Lincoln-Dayles Debate, held on its grounds 
in 1858. The Abraham Lincoln school of science and practical arts has been estab- 
lished in connection with the college, under the special patronage of S. S. McClure. 
President, 1897, John H. Finley, A.M. 

KNOXVILLE, city and co. seat of Knox co., Tenn.; on the Tennessee river and the 
Atlanta, Knoxville and Northern, the Knoxville and Augusta, the Knoxville, Cumber- 
Jand Gap and Louisville, and the Southern railroads; 111 miles n.e. of Chattanooga. 
It was founded in 1792; was the State capital in 1796-1811; received its city charter in 
1816; and was enlarged by the incorporation of West Knoxville in 1888 and North Knox- 
ville in 1889. The city contains a U.S. government building, the State university with 
agricultural experiment station, Eastern State insane asylum, State deaf and dumb in- 
stitution, several public parks, of which Lake Ottosee and Fountain City are the most 
noteworthy, Knoxville college for colored students (Unit. Pres.), East Tennessee insti- 
tute, the Austin. (colored), Girls’, East and West high schools, the Lawson McGhee 
Memorial, Southern, County, and college libraries, Tennessee medical college, and 
electric light, electric street railroad, water, and sewerage plants. The manufacturing 
industries employ over 5,000 persons, and include the principal shops of the Southern 
railroad, woolen mill, several marble works, brick, lime, and cement works, foundry, 
boiler, machine, and engine shops, knitting mills, etc. The associated business interests 
are represented by the chamber of commerce and the commercial club. There are about 
50 churches, several national and state banks, national and confederate cemeteries, and 
daily, weekly, and monthly periodicals. Pop. ’90, 22,535. 

KNYPHAUSEN, WILHELM, Baron, 1716-1800; b. Liitzberg; a German soldier, dis- 
tinguished in the wars of Frederick the Great against Austria. In the American revo- 
lution he received command of Hessian and Waldeck troops, participating in the battles’ 
of Long Island, White Plains, Fort Washington, Monmouth, and Brandywine. In the 
absence of sir Henry Clinton in 1780 he had command of the British troops in New 
York, and made two raids into New Jersey with 5,000 men, accomplishing, however, 
little more than the sacking of Connecticut Farms and the burning of Springfield, N. J. 


KO’ALA (Phascolarctos cinereus), © marsupial quadruped, commonly referred to the 
family phalangistide and pretty nearly resembling the phalangers in dentition, but hay- 
ing the molar teeth much larger. The toes of the fore-feet are in two opposable groups, 
of two and three, a character not found in any other quadruped, but well adapted to 
grasping the branches of trees, on which the koala often hangs with its back undermost, 
like the sloth. There is scarcely any rudiment of a tail, The general form is not unlike 
that of a young bear. The female carries her young on her back for a long time after 
it is capable of leaving her pouch. 

KOB’BE, a t. of central Africa. See DARFUR. 

KOBOLDS. See GOBLINS AND BOGLES. 

KO’BRIN, or Kosryn, at. of Russian Poland, in the government of Grodno, 139 m, 
e. from Warsaw, on the right bank of the Mukhavets, a tributary of the Northern Bug. 
It is favorably situated for commerce—the Mukhavets, and along with it the Bug and 
Vistula, being here connected by a canal with the Pripet, and thus with the Dnieper. 
There is a Greek abbey here. Pop. 9,900. 

KOCH, Kart HEINRICH EMMANUEL, a celebrated traveler and naturalist, was born 
at Weimar in 1809. He studied at the universities of Wiirzburg and Jena, and in 1836 
undertook a scientific journey to southern Russia, completing his researches in a second 
journey, which he performed in 1848, this time visiting also Turkey, Armenia, Pontus, 
the Caspian sea, and the range of the Caucasus. In 1836 he was appointed professor of 
botany in the university of Jena. The most important of his works are: Monographia 
generis Veronice (Wirzburg, 1833); Reise durch Russlund nach dem Kaukasischen Isthmus 
(Journey through Russia as far as the Isthmus of the Caucasus, Stuttgart, 1842-43). His 
second journey supplied the materials for Wanderungen im Oriente (Wanderings in the 
East, Weimar, 1846-47), the third volume of which was reprinted in 1854 under the title 
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of The Crimea and Odessa. Besides these he wrote about nine other works on geography, 
botany, and topography. He d. 1879. 

KOCH, Rosert, M.D., born 1843; discoverer of the contagiwm of splenic fever. He 
held a small appointment at Wollstein, an obscure village in Germany, till 1880, when 
he accepted a position on the board of health of Berlin. As the chief of the Sanitary 
Institute of Berlin, he prosecuted his studies in the contagéa of consumption and cholera. 
He succeeded in cultivating the tubercle bacillus removed from the diseased Jung; and 
produced tuberculosis in animals by inoculation. Koch and his supporters claim that 
each disease is caused by a specific micro-organism; while other equally able physicians 
contend that these organisms are merely illustrative phenomena, and wholly without 
causative functions. In experiments upon mice and rabbits, Koch discovered that the 
injection of diseased blood produced traumatic septiczemia only upon house-mice, finding 
also that the micrococci in the blood of these animals were identical in form and charac- 
ter with those in the blood used for injection. A certain form of bacillus was found to 
destroy the tissues of the organs. The subcutaneous tissues of rabbits injected with the 
infected fluid were covered with abscesses which eventually brought death. The matter 
of these abscesses, which were full of the zooglea micrococci, when given in a diluted 
form to healthy subjects, invariably produced the disease. Koch produced erysipelas in 
the same way. The infectious character of consumption had been known for a long 
time before the birth of Koch; but to him belongs the credit of discovering its specific 
germ. The tubercle bacilli are distinguished from others by marked characteristics; and 
they are said to be invariably present in the early stages of the disease. Koch finds these 
bacteria in the sputum of those suffering from phthisical maladies, and claims that they 
are thus inhaled into the lung. He was the chief of the German commission in India, 
His government awarded him 100,000 marks for his discovery of the microbe In 
November, 1890, it became generally known that Dr. Koch had discovered and 
tested by a series of careful experiments, a compound substance which, administered by 
injection hypodermatically, was destructive of the tubercle bacilli, and hence presumably 
a swift and certain cure for tuberculosis. The excitement throughout the world attend- 
ant upon this announcement was very great. Physicians from all countries flocked te 
Berlin; consumptive patients traveled thither in the hope of a certain cure. Dr. Koch 
and his assistants were importuned for phials of the ‘‘lymph,” as the substance was 
called. The German government proposed to establish a great hospital for the treatment 
of consumption by the new method, under the direction of its discoverer. Amid all this 
clamor, Koch remained for a long time silent as to the method of preparing the 
*‘lymph,” and singularly conservative in the claims that he made of its efficacy. In 
January, 1891, he put forth a statement concerning the nature of his lymph, which, 
while not giving all the details of its preparation, made it evident that it was itself pre- 

ared from the bacilli. The essential parts of his statement will be found in the article 

UBERCULIN. ‘The lymph, or, as he preferred to call it, the paratoloid, is a poison and 
must be used with great caution. The reaction consequent upon its use is so marked as 
to lead many physicians to doubt its ultimate advantages. Prof. Billroth stated (Dec., 
1890) that with three patients the reaction seemed so dangerous as to force him to discon~ 
tinue the treatment. Dr. Schroetter of Vienna (Jan., 1891) and Dr. Crocq of Brussels 
confirm this statement from their own experience. The value of the discovery must, 
therefore, be regarded as yet in doubt, though the German government began erecting 
the Koch Institute for Consumptives with an immense laboratory and 150 beds. See 
BaActuuus TUBERCLE; GERM THEORY OF DisEASE; LyMPH; MIcROBE, TUBERCULIN. 


KOCK, CHARLES PAUL DE, French novelist and dramatic author, was born at Passy in 
1794 and died at Paris, 1871. His father was a Dutch banker who died upon the scaftold 
during the Reign of Terror, having been denounced as a foreigner unfriendly to the 
republic. His brother remained a subject of Holland, and at the time of his death was 
Minister of the Interior at the Hague. Paul de Kock, however, remained all his life a 
French citizen; and beginning life as a banker’s clerk, soon abandoned this occupation 
for literature in which he won speedy success as an accurate delineator of certain 
phases of Parisian life. His earliest work was the novel L’ Enfant de ma Femme, pub- 
lished in 1813. This was followed by an unbroken succession of stories, tales, romances, 
and vaudevilles, of which the titles of more than one hundred are given by La Rousse, 
and in the production of which he continued until the last year of his long life. His 
first marked success was won by his novel Georgette (1820), and this success was 
repeated and emphasized in the following works which are among the most popular of 
his writings: André le Savoyard (1825); Le Barbier de Paris (1826), a novel that has been 
translated into every European language; La Femme, le Mari, et l’ Amant (1829); Le Gocw 
(1831); Zizine (1836); Physiologie de l’Homme Marié (1841); La Jolie Femme du Boulevard 
(1841); Sans Cravate (1844); L’ Amour qui passe et ? Amour qui vient (1849); L’ Enfant du 
Boulevard (1863); La Femme, le Jew et le Vin (1864); Le Sentier aux Prunes (1865). Of his 
vaudevilles, most of which were adapted from his novels, the best known are Une Nuit 
aw Chateau (1818); M. Mouton (1820); Epous: de quinze Ans (1821); Le Jour de Noce (1821); Le 
Commis et la Grisette (1834); La Femme a deux Maris (1847). In 1865, he published a 
volume of chansonnettes entitled Flon, Flon, Flon. His earliest dramatic work was a 
formal play in three acts, Madame Valnoir (1814). He collaborated occasionally with 
Camouchard, Guéroult, and others. 
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The very titles of de Kock’s productions are suggestive of his tone and literary motive. 
He is essentially a genre painter of the peculiar Parisian life that is familiar to the inhabi- 
tants of the Quartier Latin, and which to-day centres about the Boulevard St. Michel, 
the Chat Noir, and the Moulin Rouge, so that he has been well styled the Charles de 
Bernard of low life. Clerks, students, petits bourgeois, commercial travelers, and 
grisettes, move through his pages as in life, with all the true French abandon and 
vivacity. He is not nice; he allows himself a license of language and a freedom of 
innuendo that seem at first acquaintance evidence to the Anglo-Saxon mind of utter moral 
depravity. Yet the drollery and rich humor of some of the scenes go far to redeem them 
from condemnation, and there is none of the cynical pessimism that renders the works of 
modern writers like de Maupassant and Mendeés so corrupting. Making due allowance 
for the difference in national temperament and manners, it is doubtful whether de Kock 
is morally more censurable than Fielding and Smollet to whose school of literary por- 
traiture he belongs. 

His weak point is his style, which is very faulty, though perhaps from its very defects 
characteristic of the writer, in that the language is the French of the boulevards and 
cafés rather than of literature. In his Moustache, he has described the criticism of this 
sin in the following words: “ Because I make a workman speak like a workman, and a 
grisette like a grisette, they say that I do not know how to write.” But his critics reply 
that their objection is not to this, but rather that when the author speaks in his own 
person his language is that of a workman or a grisette. In spite of this criticism, how- 
ever, de Kock remains a writer whose works will always possess much value to the 
student of Parisian life in the nineteenth century; and he has in fact been so closely 
identified with Paris, that his biographers always repeat the story of how a famous 
monarch on receiving a French ambassador, commenced the conversation with, ‘‘So 
you are just from Paris and must be informed about the novelists. How is M. Paul de 
Kock ?” 

KOCK, Henri Dg, author, son of the preceding, was b. in Paris in 1819. In addition 
to editing a number of minor literary journals he has written many novels, among them 
Le Roi des Btudiants ; La Belle Oréole ; Les Amants de ma Maitresse; and Minette. He is 
joint author of several dramas: Histoire de Paris ; Les Grands Siécles ; Les Fréres de la 
Céte ; Ratée (1884); Les Douze Travaux d’ Ursule (1885). He d. in 1892. 

KOEK’KOEK, BERNARD CORNELIS, 1803-62; b. in the Netherlands; studied paint- 
ing under his father and at Amsterdam. In 1841 he went to reside at Cleves in rhenish 
Prussia. He was a landscape painter and his work holds high rank. 

KOENIG, GrorGE Aveustus, chemist, b. in Willstedt, Baden, Germany about 1845, 
Studied engineering in Carlsruhe, Heidelberg and Berlin. Coming to the U. S. in 1868 
he took up industrial chemistry, and in 1886 was appointed professor of mineralogy and 
metallurgy in the university of Pennsylvania. 

KOH-I-NUR (Mountain of Light), the name of a large diamond now in the possession of 
her majesty queen Victoria. According to Hindu legend it was found in a Golconda mine, 
and its possessors have, with few exceptions, been the rulers of Hindustan. After 
belonging successively to the Bahmani, Khilji, Lodi, and Mogul kings, it came, in 
1739, iato the hands of Nadir Shah, who gave it its present designation. From him it 
‘went to the Abdali monarchs of Afghanistan, the last of whom, Shah Sujah, gave it to 
Runjeet Singh, the ruler of the Punjab. On the abdication of the maharajah Dhuleep 
Singh, and the annexation of the Punjab in 1849, it was surrendered to the sovereign of 
Great Britain. It is said to have weighed originally 900 carats, but, after being cut, was 
reduced to 279 carats. It was reduced by recutting to 186 carats, and in this state was 
shown at the great exhibition of 1851; since which time it was again recut in 1852, and 
now weighs about 106 carats, and has been valued at $600,000. The Kob-i-nir is rose 
cut. See Streeter’s Precious Stones and Gems, See illus., DrAmMonps, vol. IV. 

KOHL-RABI, or, more properly, Koui-Rtse (Germ. Kale-turnip, similarly called 
Chou Rave by the French), a cultivated variety of the kale or cabbage (brassica oleracea), 
distinguished by the swelling of the stem just above the ground, in a globular form, to 
the size of a man’s fist or larger, leaf-stalks springing from the swollen part, and adding 
to the peculiarity of its appearance. This is the part which is used, and its uses are 
similar to those of the turnip. In quality it more nearly resembles the Swedish than 
the common turnip, and the use of it for feeding cows does not give their milk a disa- 
greeable flavor, as when they are fed on turnips. Kohl-rabi is very hardy, its leaves, 
as well as its stem and root, enduring the most severe winters, although in Britain its 
cultivation has hitherto been chiefly in the s. of England. It is a common field-crop in 
Sweden. In the cultivation of kohl-rabi, it is usual to sow it on seed-beds, and to 
transplant by dibbling into fields; but this is perhaps not the best mode. It ought, how- 
ever, to be sown earlier than even Swedish turnip; and raised drills are unsuitable for 
it, owing to the effect of winds. It is more solid and more nutritious than any kind of 
turnip of the same size. There are numerous sub-varieties. Kohl-rabi, like all the 
varieties of brassica oleracea, delights in a strong rich soil and abundant manure. 


KO’KOMO, a city and co. seat of Howard co., Ind.; on the Wildcat river and the 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis, the Toledo, St. Louis and Kansas City, 
and the Lake Erie and Western railroads; 54m. n. of Indianapolis. It contains a high 
school, public library, city park of 38 acres, electric light and street railroad plants, 
waterworks supplied from driven wells, and national banks, and has manufactories of 
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glass, pottery, wood pulp, paper, furniture, foundry and machine shop products, planed 
lumber, ete. Pop. ’90, 8,261. 

KOKRA WOOD, or Cocus Woop, the wood of an Indian tree, lepidostachys roxburghii, 
which belongs to a very small natural order, scepacew, remarkably allied at once to 
euphorbiacee and to amentacew. Kokra wood is imported into Britain in logs of 6 or 8 
in. in diameter, having the heart wood of a rich deep brown color and very hard. It 
is much used in the manufacture of flutes and other musical instruments. The kokra 
tree has leathery, alternate leaves. 

KO’LA, a place of only (1885) 765 inhabitants, but worthy of notice as the most 
northern t. of European Russia, and except Hammerfest, in Norway, the most northern 
in Europe. It is situated between the Kola and its tributary, the Tuloma, not far from 
the Icy sea, and has a secure and capacious harbor. The inhabitants are Russians, 
Lapps, and Finns, and are chiefly occupied with walrus, whale, and cod fishery. 

KOLA NUT. See Cota Nvt. 

KOLAPUR’ is the principal t. of the tributary state of the same name within the presi- 
dency of Bombay, 130 m. to the s. of Poona. The pop. in ’91 was 45,800. The raj, or 
state, has an area of 2,816 sq. m., and contains 913,000 inhabitants, composed of Mah- 
rattas and Ramusis. Since 1844, when the East India company virtually took posses- 
sion, Kolapur has considerably advanced in prosperity. 


KOLB, GrorG FRIEDRICH, b. Sept. 14, 1808, at Spires, in Rhenish Bavaria, where, 
at 22 years of age, he established a liberal journal, which he conducted for more than 20 
years, encountering many obstacles from the government. It was by his influence as a 
member of the Bavarian diet that king Louis I., in 1849, was compelled to reimburse 
the state treasury for the money which had been lent to his son, king Otho, of Greece, 
oon after this the reactionary party came into power, and Kolb took up his residence 
in Zurich to escape from the persecutions of the Bavarian government. Hereturned in 
1860 and again became the editor of a liberal journal. He was eminent, not only as a 
politician and journalist, but also as a statistician. He d. 1884. 


KOLBE, ApotF WILHELM Herman; 1818-84, b. Ellichausen, Gdttingen, Ger 
many. He graduated at the univ. of Gottingen, and studied chemistry under 
Wohler, 1838-42 ; was assistant first to Bunsen, afterwards to Sir Lyon Playfair; 
prof. of chemistry at the univ. of Marburg, 1851-65; and at the univ. of Leipsic from 
1865 until his death. He made many original researches in the field of organic chem 
‘jstry, edited the Handwérterbuch der Chemie and the Journal fiir practische Chemie, 
and published A Manual of Organic Chemistry, 3 vols., 1854-78; A Short Text-book of 
Inorganic Chemistry, 1877 ; A Short Teaxt-book of Organic Chemistry, 1883 ; etc. 


KOLCSEY, Frrencz, 1790-1838; b. Transylvania. He studied law, but his tastes 
drew him away to the literary profession. Identifying himself with the movement led 
by Kazinczy, he exercised a wide influence as a critic, and wrote tales and poems 
which gained him no little popularity. In 1826 he founded the journal called Life and 
Literature. He was a member of the Hungarian diet from 1832 to 1886, and took rank 
as one of the most brilliant orators of the country. 


KOLLAR, JoHN, one of the most conspicuous Slavic poets and scholars, was b. in 
1793 at Mosovece, in the n.w. of Hungary, studied at Presburg and Jena, and in 1819 
became pastor of a Protestant congregation at Pesth. His first work was a volume of 
songs and poems entitled Basne (Poems, Prague, 1821); this was followed by his Slawy 
Deera (The Daughter of Glory, Buda, 1824; 3d ed., Pesth, 1832), regarded by his country- 
men as his greatest work; and Rozprawy o Imendch, etc. (Treatises on the Name and 
Antiquities of the Slavic People and their Ramifications, Buda, 1830). Kollar’s fame, 
however, rests more on his being one of the earliest and most zealous advocates of 
Panslavism (q. v.).. The work in which this tendency first appears was written in Ger- 
man, and is entitled Ueber die literarische Wechselseitigkett zwischen den Stimmen und Mund- 
arten der Slav. Nation (Pesth, 1831). The revolution in Hungary compelled him to 
abandon his country. He withdrew to Vienna, where he was made professor of arche- 
ology in 1849. He died Jan. 29, 1852. 


KOLLIKER, ALBRECHT, a German physiologist, was b. 1817, and, 1847, became 
professor of anatomy and physiology in the university at Wiirzburg. He is princi- 
pally distinguished by his labors in the department of microscopic anatomy, and on 
the development of the embryo; but his contributions to natural history generally are 
by no means unimportant. Among his principal works must be named his Mikroskopische 
Anatomie; Handbuch der Gewebelehre des Menschen (which has been translated for the 
Sydenham society by Busk and Huxley, under the title of 4 Manual of Human Histology, 
in two volumes); Die Siphonophora oder Schwiimmpolypen von Messina ; and Entwickelungs- 
geschichte des Menschen u. d. hiheren Thiere. In association with Von Siebold, he is also 
the editor of Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Zoélogie, the most important scientific natural 
history journal of Germany. 

KOLLIN’, or Nru-Ko in, a t. of Bohemia, on the Elbe, about 35 m. e. of Prague, 
with a pop. of, ’90, 13,566, is noted for the great battle fought June 18, 1757, in its 
vicinity, between 54,000 Austrians under marshal Daun, and 30,000 Prussians under 
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Frederick II, The latter were defeated in spite of the obstinate valor of their monarch, 
who charged at the head of his cavalry seven times in succession. 


KOLLOCK, Mary; artist, b. in Norfolk, Va., in 1840. Studied under Robert Wylie 
in the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts, and also under John B. Bristol. Her paint- 
ings ‘‘On the Road to Mt. Marcy,” ‘‘A Glimpse of the Catskills,’’ etc., were exhibited 
at the National Academy, and ‘‘ Midsummer in the Mountains’ at the Centennial 
Exhibition of 1876. 

KOLOME’A, a t. of Austrian Galicia, is situated on the Pruth, at the base of the 
Carpathian mountains, 45 m. w.n.w. of Czernowitz, It is a very old town, and formerly 
carried on an extensive trade. Pottery is still largely manufactured. Pop. ’90, 30,235, 
about half of whom are Jews. 


KOLOMW’NA, a district t. of Great Russia, in the government of Moscow, is situated 
62 m. s.e. of the city of that name, on the river Moskva. It contains 1891, 30,200 in- 
habitants. There are communications by water between it and Nijni-Novgorod; and 
a railway passes the town in the direct line through Riazan, from Moscow to the sea 
of Azov, which has very greatly increased the trade of the district. Weaving, silk-spin- 
ning, and cotton-printing are carried on, with manufactures of cotton and leather, 


KOLOSHES. See KADIAKS. 


KOLYMA’, a river in eastern Siberia, flowing from the Stanovoy mountains, among 
which it takes its rise in lat. 61° 5’n. After an. e. course of 1000 m., it falls into the 
Arctie ocean in lat. 69° 40’ n. 


KOLZOW, ALEXEI VASSILSEVICH, a Russian poet; was the son of a cattle dealer, 
and was b. in Voronesh in 1809. After a merely rudimentary education, he was em- 
ployed by his father in feeding cattle on the steppes in summer, and in winter in attend- 
ing the markets. His familiarity with the scenes of the steppes appears in all hig 
poetry. His love of poetry was early developed, and the talent displayed in some of 
his earlier effusions, obtained for him the patronage of some of the most zealous culti- 
vators of Russian literature. He was just about to settle in St. Petersburg, and to 
devote himself exclusively to literary pursuits, when he suddenly died in 1842. A com- 
plete edition of his poems, with a biography of the author, was published by Belinsky, 
in 1846. Consult The Fortnightly Review (Sept. 15, 1866); Westminster Review (July,1880). 
An excellent German translation of his poems appeared in 1885. 


KOMORN, a co. in H ungary. See CoMORN. 


KOMORN, or Comorn, a Hungarian city, and contains a famous fortress. The city 
proper is situated on an island at the point of union of the Waag and Danube rivers, 
85 m. from Vienna; pop. ’90, 18,076. It has a number of important public buildings, 
including seven churches, of which four are Roman Catholic, and a synagogue. The 
manufacture of cannon and small arms is conducted on an extensive scale. The fortress 
of Komorn dates back to the 15th ¢c., when it was built by the orders of Matthias I. 
(Corvinus), king of Hungary. The original fortress, however, was afterwards greatly 
strengthened by the construction of works on both sides of the Danube, tétes-de-pont, 
and other defenses, rendering it nearly impregnable. Komorn was besieged and cap- 
tured many times and retaken as many, during the wars between the Ottoman Turks 
and the Hungarians. Here, too, in 1848-49, occurred the final conflict of the Hungarian 
war against Austrian domination. Here, after Russian intervention had turned the 
scale in favor of the house of Hapsburg, Klapka and his gallant comrades resisted dur- 
ing several weeks the Austrian army under Haynau, and only finally capitulated and 
retired from Komorn when granted all the ‘‘ honors of war.” 


KONIAGAS. See KADIAKS. 


KONG, a name applied to a mountain range, a district and a town, all of which are 
situated northward from the coast district, in the w. of northern Africa.—The moun- 
tains extend from w. toe. at the distance of about 200 m. from the shore of the gulf of 
Guinea, and are said to be an offset from the high table-land of Senegambia. Little is 
known regarding them. The highest known summits reach an elevation of only 2,500 
feet.—Regarding the Kong district, all we know is, that it is remarkable for the industry 
of its inhabitants, and for the gold trade which is there carried on.—The town of Kong, 
in lat. 8° 53’ n., and long. 3° 30’ w., is situated among hills 540 m. s. of Timbuctoo. It 
is a large town, and is the center of numerous converging caravan routes. Cotton cloths 
are extensively manufactured. The French captain Binger, in 1888, was the first 
European to visit it. 

KONGSBERG, a t. of Norway, 47 m. by rail s.s.w. of Christiania, on the river Lauwen; 
pop. 4,800. A silver mine, discovered here in 1623, has lately been extensively worked. 
The town has a school of mines, a royal manufactory of arms and powder, and smelting- 
works for silver and cobalt, 


KO’NIEH, a large t. of Asiatic Turkey, capital of a vilayet of its own name, situated 
in a rich, well-watered plain, in lat. 87° 54’ n., and long. 32° 40’ e. It is surrounded 
by walls from 2 to 3 m. in circuit, built from the ruins of ancient Seljuk edifices, and 
surmounted by square towers. Its numerous minarets, and its mosques and other public 
buildings, give it an imposing appearance, but like most of the towns of Asia Minor, it 
is now in a sadly ruinous condition. Many interesting remains of Saracenic architec- 
ture, however, are still to be met with. Konieh is the chief emporium for the products of 
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the interior. Carpets, gloves, stockings, and colored morocco leather are manufactured. 
Pop. estimated at from 30,000 to 40,000. 

Konieh, the ancient /coniwm, was famous in ancient times as the capital of Lycaonia. 
From 1087 to 1299 it was the seat of a Seljuk sultanate. On Dec. 20, 1832, a battle was 
fought here, in which ibrahim Pasha completely defeated the Turkish army. 


KONIG, FRIEDRICH, the inventor of the steam-press, was the son of a respectable 
citizen of Eisleben, and was b. there April 17, 1774. He became a printer and was also 
for a short time a bookseller, but was unsuccessful in this business. He eagerly prose- 
cuted literary and scientific studies. Having devoted himself to the invention of means 
of printing by machinery, he applied in vain for the necessary pecuniary assistance in 
various quarters, his schemes being rejected as impracticable ; but at last Thomas Bensley, 
a printer in London, came forward to his support, a company was formed, and a patent 
was obtained on Mar. 29, 1810, for a press which printed like the hand-press by two flat 
plates, and in 1811 it was first used to print part of the Annual Register. A second patent 
was obtained on Oct. 80, 1811, for a cylinder-press, a third in 1813 for improvements 
upon it. This improved machine was soon adopted by the proprietors of the Zimes. In 
the latter part of his life, Konig was a partner in a company for making steam printing- 
presses at Oberzell, near Wirzburg, in Bavaria. He died Jan, 17, 1833. 

KO NIGGRATZ, a t. and fortress of Bohemia, on the left bank of the Elbe, at the con- 
fluence of the Adler with that river, 64m. e.n.e. of Prague. It is the seat of a bishop, 
and has a beautiful cathedral. The immediate neighborhood can in any emergency be 
covered with water. Cloth, musical instruments, shoes, and wax-candles are the staple 
articles of manufacture. This town has become famous in history on account of the 
signal victory gained by the Prussians over the Austrians in 1866. Pop. ’90, 7,816. 


KO/NIGINHOF, a small manufacturing t. of Bohemia, on the left bank of the Elbe, 16 
m.n. of Kéniggratz. Linen and jute weaving, and manufactures of cotton goods are 
the principal branches of industry. Pop. ’90, 8600. 


KONIGSBERG, a small t. of Prussia, in the province of Brandenburg, on the Rorike, 
45 m. n. of Frankfort-on-the-Oder. Tanning and distilling are the chief branches of 
industry. Pop. ’90, 5,864. Numerous other places in Germany bear this name. 


KONIGSBERG, an important t. and fortress of Prussia, in the province of Prussia, is 
situated on both banks of the Pregel, and on an island in that river, 4 m. from its en- 
trance into the Frisches Haff. It consists of the old town and the Lobenicht on the n. 
bank (the latter of which, in its 7-storied and gabled houses and steep side-lanes, still 
presents a completely Hanseatic appearance), the Kneiphof on the island (also one of the 
oldest parts),and numerous suburbs. The Pregel is here crossed by seven bridges. The 
origin of the town dates from the erection of a castle by Ottokar, king of Bohemia, in 
1256. Konigsberg became a member of the Hanseatic league in 1865, and was the resi- 
dence of the grand-master of the Teutonic order from 1457 to 1528. In 1701 Frederick, 
elector of Brandenburg, was crowned here, with the title of Frederick I., king of Prussia. 
Its chief buildings are the cathedral, containing the tomb of Kant; the university, 
founded in 1544, and attended now by about 700 students; the united royal and univer- 
sity library, with 220,000 volumes; and the observatory. Thereare also three gymnasia, 
with numerous other educational and benevolent institutions. Important manufactures 
of woolens, silk, leather, and tobacco are carried on. Wine, fruits, coal, salt, and sugar 
are imported; grain is the chief article of export. Pop. ’90, 161,149. 


KONIGSHUTTE, a t. of Prussia, in Silesia, 35 m. e.n.e. of Ratibor; pop. ’90, 36,502. It is 
celebrated for its copper smelters, and has large iron and zinc works and coal mines. 


KONIGSMARK, Marra Aurora, Countess, 1670-1728; b. Sweden; daughter of a 
Swedish general, and granddaughter of a field-marshal in the Swedish service of the 
name of Wrangel. She was mother of Maurice of Saxony (marshal Saxe), and an ances- 
tress of Mme. Dudevant (George Sand). She was celebrated for her charms both of per- 
son andmind. Previous to 1694much of her time was passed at the courts of Stockholm, 
Hanover, and Brunswick, receiving a thorough education for that period, and becoming 
an accomplished linguist. She was the author ofa number of unpublished poetical and 
dramatic pieces, among them verses upon Charles XII. of Sweden. In 1694, as countess 
of Kénigsmark, she went, in consequence of some financial difficulty with her bankers 
at Hamburg, to the court of Augustus II.,electorof Saxony, surnamed the strong, hoping 
for his intervention in her favor. She found the licentious monarch living in greater luxury 
and magnificence than any sovereign of Europe,excepting Louis XIV. Won by her beauty 
and accomplishments, Augustus first made her his mistress, and, in 1702, ambassadress 
to her royal countryman, Charles XII. of Sweden, with whom she failed to make terms, 
not succeeding in gaining an audience. Her historian, Voltaire, however, who esteemed 
her ‘‘the most famous woman of two centuries,” has recorded that ‘‘ she returned with 
the satisfaction of believing that she was the only person feared by the king of Sweden.” 
Her life was ended at Quedlinburg, a town of Prussia, at the foot of the Hartz moun- 
tains, in the province of Saxony, on the river Bode. She was buried in the church 
which contains the graves of emperor Henry I. and his wife Matilda and the abbesses of 
the convent of St. Wipertus. 
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KONIGSMARK, Purine CuristopHer, Count; b. about 1650, assassinated in 1694: 
a Swedish adventurer. He entered the Swedish army, in which he attained the rank of 
colonel. His cousin, Sophia Dorothea, a beautiful princess, daughter of the duke of 
Calle, was married to the prince-elector of Hanover (afterwards George I. of England). 
He went to the court of Hanover in 1692, and, finding his cousin alienated from her hus- 
band on account of his gloomy and jealous character, he entered into an arrangement with 
her to flee with him to France, but, the intrigue being suspected, he was assassinated by 
order of the elector. The correspondence of the cousins, published in 1847, shows that 
a guilty love existed between them. : 


KONIGSTEIN, a small t. of Saxony, on the Elbe, 17 m. s.e. of Dresden; pop. ’90, 3,988; 
noted for its impregnable fortress on a rock 1180 ft. above sea level. Its strength is due 
to its lofty and insulated position on the solid and precipitous rock. The Saxon mon- 
archs have used it in times of danger for themselves and theirtreasures. 'The high gate- 
way is approached by a slanting passage cut through the rock, and by a wooden 
drawbridge. This passage is strongly defended. Two years’ provisions for 1200 men 
are stored in time of war in vast bomb-proof casemates hollowed out of the rock. There 
is a well 1172 ft. deep bored in the rock, and the land surrounding the fortress supplies 
vegetables for the garrison and pasturage for one or twocows. Thisis one of the few 
fortresses in Europe that has never been taken. The last time it became a royal asylum 
was in 1849, when the king lived here three months. Packing-boxes are kept ready for 
conveying thither the valuable treasures of Dresden in case of danger. The garrison 
is now but a small one as the place has ceased to be of any military importance. 


KO NIGSWART, a t. of Bohemia, on a feeder of the Beraun, a branch of the Elbe, 
79 m. w.s.w. from Prague. It is situated in a romantic valley, has a fine castle, belong- 
ing to prince Metternich, mineral springs, and a bathing establishment. The old fort- 
ress was destroyed by the Swedes in the thirty years’ war, and the site having been 
purchased by the imperial general, count Metternich, in 1618, he built a castle in the 
Italian style, surrounded it with a fine park, and collected in it a fine library, with great 
treasures of paintings, antiquities, and objects of natural history. The altar of the 
richly adorned chapel of the castle possesses many bones and other relics of saints to 
which pilgrimages are made. Pop. 2120. 


KONRAD, or Conran I., King of the Germans (a title identical with the subsequent 
one of ‘‘emperor of Germany”), was the son of Konrad of Fritzlar, count of Franconia, 
and the nephew of the emperor Arnulf. On the extinction of the direct line of the 
Carlovingians the Germans resolved to make the sovereign dignity elective, and prefer- 
ying to choose one who was related to the late imperial family, offered the crown to 
Otho the illustrious, duke of Saxony, who refused it, but recommended Konrad, who 
was accordingly elected in 911. The new monarch gradually re-established the imperial 
authority over most of the German princes, carried on an unsuccessful war with France, 
and at last fell mortally wounded at Quedlinburg (918) in a battle with the Hungarians, 
who had repeatedly invaded his dominions. He lies buried at Fulda. On his death-bed 
he enjoined his brother Eberhard to carry the imperial insignia to his mortal enemy, 
duke Henry of Saxony, son of Otho the illustrious, with whom he had been continually 
at war since 912 A.D., and accompanied the gift with the chivalrous message that he 
wished to render to the son what he had received from the father. Konrad’s reign was 
a remarkable epoch in the history of Germany; sovereignty by hereditary right was 
introduced into the German duchies and markgrafdoms; the minor lords of the soil 
became vassals, not to the king, as formerly, but to their dukes; and finally the crown- 
lands in each duchy were taken possession of by the dukes themselves, who thus totally 
destroyed the sovereign’s local jurisdiction. 


KONRAD II., King of the Germans and Roman emperor, was elected after the 
extinction of the Saxon imperial family in 1024. He was the son of Henry duke of 
Franconia, and is by many considered as the founder of the Franconian dynasty. Imme- 
diately after his election he commenced a tour through Germany to administer justice 
and acquaint himself with, and, if necessary, to ameliorate the condition of his subjects, 
With a view to this last he instituted the God’s Truce (q.v.). In 1026 he crossed the 
Alps, chastised the rebellious Italians, was crowned at Milan as king of Italy, and he 
aud his wife, Gisela, were anointed emperor and empress of the Romans by the pope. 
He was soon recalled to Germany to put down four formidable revolts, in which he 
succeeded so well that by 10383 peace was restored. In 1032 he had succeeded to the 
kingdom of Burgundy, which he annexed to the empire. In 1036 a rebellion in Italy 
again compelled him to cross the Alps; but his efforts to restore his authority were this 
time unsuccessful, and he was forced to grant various privileges to his Italian subjects. 
Shortly after his return he died at Utrecht, June 4, 1039. Konrad was one of the most 
remarkable of the earlier monarchs of Germany. He repressed the more obnoxious 
features of the feudal system, and by conferring the great duchies of Bavaria, Swabia, 
and Carinthia on his son, reduced the dangerous power of the great dukes of the empire. 


KONRAD III., King of the Germans, the founder of the Hohenstaufen (q.v.) dynasty, 
was the son of Frederick of Swabia, and was b. in 1093. While under 20 years of age 
Konrad, with his elder brother Frederick, had bravely supported Henry VY. against his 
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numerous enemies, and in return that monarch granted Konrad the investiture of the 
duchy of Franconia. He subsequently contested the crown of Italy with the emperor 
Lothaire of Saxony, but was compelled to resign his pretensions. On the death of 
Lothaire the princes of Germany, fearing the increasing preponderance of the Guelph 
party, and attracted by his brilliant courage, moderation, and goodness, offered Konrad 
the crown, and he was accordingly formally elected at Aix-la-Chapelle, Feb. 21, 11388. 
He was immediately involved in a quarrel with Henry the Proud, duke of Bavaria and 
Saxony, and head of the Guelph party in Germany ; and the struggle was continued under 
Henry’s son and successor, Henry the Lion (q.v.). While Germany was thus convulsed 
the state of Italy was not a whit more peaceable. The several belligerents besought 
Konrad’s assistance, but he well knew the natural inconstancy of the Italians, and 
determined to stand aloof. Soon after this, St. Bernard of Clairvaux commenced to 
preach a new crusade, and Konrad, seized with the general infatuation, set out for Pal- 
estine at the head of a large army (see CRUSADES) in company with his old enemy, Guelpk 
of Bavaria. Guelph returned to Germany before Konrad, and with his nephew, Henry 
the lion, immediately renewed the attempt to gain possession of Bavaria, but their army 
being defeated at Flochberg, they were compelled to sue for peace. Konrad was now 
called upon to aid the duke of Poland against bis rebellious subjects, and the pope and 
the northern Italians against Roger of Sicily; but while preparing for this latter expedi- 
tion he was poisoned, Feb. 15, 1152, at Bamberg. Konrad was largely endowed with 
the virtues necessary for a great monarch, and, though himself unlearned, was a Warm 
patron of science and letters. His marriage with a Greek princess was symbolized by 
the two-headed eagle which figured on the arms of the emperor of Germany, and now 
appears on the arms of the sovereign of Austria, as heir to the German emperors. 


KONRAD IV., 1228-54; b. in Apulia; son of Frederick II., emperor of Germany; 
crowned king of the Romans in 1287, and upon the death of his father, in 1250, assumed 
the title of emperor. He contended against the intrigues and usurpations of the pope, 
and repulsed the Mongol invaders. He had a competitor in William of Holland, by 
whom he was defeated. He kept himself on the throne until, embarrassed by the 
increasing anarchy of Germany, he retired to Italy in 1251 and conquered Naples. He 
was foiled in his plans, however, by the pope, and died of a lingering disease, supposed 
to have been induced by poison. 


KONRADIN or SWABIA, the last descendant of the imperial house of Hohenstaufen 
(q.v.), was the son of Konrad IV., and was b. in 1252, two years before his father’s 
death. Innocent IV. immediately seized upon the young prince’s Italian possessions on 
the plea that the son of a prince who dies excommunicated has no hereditary rights; and the 
other enemies of the house of Hohenstaufen rejoiced to follow the pope’s example. 
Konradin was not left, however, totally friendless. His uncle Manfred took up arms in 
his behalf, drove the pope from Naples and Sicily, and in order to consolidate his 
nephew’s authority declared himself king till the young prince came of age. The pope’s 
inveterate hatred of the Hohenstaufens induced him to offer the crown of the two Sici- 
lies to Charles of Anjou, a consummate warrior and able politician. Charles immedi- 
ately invaded Italy, met his antagonist in the plain of Grandella, where the defeat and 
death of Manfred, in 1266, gave him undisturbed possession of the kingdom. But the 
Neapolitans, detesting their new master, sent deputies to Bavaria to invite Konradin, 
then in his 16th year, to come and assert his hereditary rights. Konradin accordingly 
made his appearance in Italy at the head of 10,000 men, and being joined by the Nea- 
politans in large numbers gained several victories over the French, but was finally 
defeated, and along with his relative, Frederick of Austria, taken prisoner near Taglia- 
cozzo, Aug. 22, 1268. The two unfortunate princes were, with the consent of the pope, 
executed in the market-place of Naples on Oct. 20. A few minutes before his execu- 
tion, Konradin, on the scaffold, took off his glove, and threw it into the midst of the 
crowd as a gage of vengeance, requesting that it might be carried to his heir, Peter of 
Aragon. This duty was undertaken by the chevalier de Waldburg, who, after many 
hair-breadth escapes, succeeded in fulfilling his prince’s last command. See SicriL1an 
VESPERS. 

KONRAD von WURZBURG, one of the most celebrated poets of the middle ages, d. 
at Basel in 1287. Konrad is fertile in imagination, learned, and—although marking the 
decline of medizeval high-German poetry by his prolix and artificial style—probably the 
most perfect master of German versification that had appeared up to his own day. His 
last poem, which he left in an unfinished condition, has for its subject The Trojan War, 
and is printed (in part) in Miller’s Summlung alideutscher Gedichte. But Konrad appears 
to most advantage in his smaller narrative poems, of which the best is Engelhard 
(reprinted by Haupt at Leipsic in 1844 from an old and scarce impression). Next to 
this may be ranked his Otto mit dem Bart (reprinted by Hahn at Quedlinb. and Leip. 
1838); Der Welt Lohn (by Roth, Fkr. 1848); Zhe Legends of Sylvester (by W. Grimm, 
Gott. 1841) and of Alexius (by Massmann, Quedlinb. and Leip. 1848); Die Goldene Schmiede 
(by W. Grimm, Berl. 1840). His songs and proverbs are to be found in Hagen’s Minne- 
singer. 

KONX OMPAX, words employed in the dismissal ceremonies of the Eleusinian 
mysteries, which were held by the Athenians at Eleusis every fourth year in honor of 
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reac Their signification appears to have been ‘‘ amen,” or ‘‘the ceremonies are con- 
cluded.” 

K00'DO0, Antilope strepsiceros, or strepsiceros koodoo, one of the largest species of 
antelope. The general form is not so light and elegant as that of many of the ante- 
lopes. The height is about 4 ft., and the length fully 8 ft., exclusive of the tail, which is 
moderately long, and terminates in a tuft like that of an ox. The male is furnished with 
great horns, nearly 4 ft. long and beautifully twisted in a wide spiral of two turns and a 
half, very thick at the base, and there wrinkled and ringed. The female is smaller than the 
male, and hornless. The general color is grayish-brown, with a narrow white stripe 
along the middle of the back, and eight or ten similar stripes proceeding from it down 
the sides. The koodoo lives in small families of four or five, inhabiting chiefly the 
wooded parts of south Africa. It is easily domesticated, and is one of the animals 
which, probably, man has not yet done enough to reduce to his service. 

KOOFA, or Kura. See Kurrc Writina. 

KOOM, or Kum, at. of Persia, in the province of Irak-Ajemi, 80 m. s.w. of Teheran; 
pop. about 7,000. It was built by the Saracens at the beginning of the 9th c.; became 
one of the finest cities of Persia, and was long noted for the manufacture of silks. The 
Afghans took and nearly destroyed it on their invasion of Persia in 1722. Though partly 
rebuilt, it is still mostly in ruins. The only industry at present is the manufacture of 
porous vases. It has a beautiful mosque to the memory of Fatima, the daughter of 
imam Reza, containing the tombs of Sofi I. and shah Abbas II. 

KOOMASSIE. See CooMASSIE. 

KOOWRAH, Equus hippagrus, an alleged distinct species of the family equide, a native 
of north Africa, and inhabiting mountain woods. It is 10 or 10} hands high, witha 
broad deep head; no forelock, but long woolly hair down to the eyes; long black mane; 
tail more like that of a horse than of an ass; the color a uniform reddish bay, without 
mark or streak. Col. Hamilton Smith supposes that it may be the boryes of Herodotus, 
and hippagrus of Oppian. 

KOOR, or Kur. See KuRA. 

KOORDISTAN’. See KuRDISTAN. 

KOO’RIA MOO’RIA ISLANDS, a group of five islands, on the s. coast of Arabia, are 
situated about 21 m. from the coast, about lat. 17° 33’ n., and long. 56° 6’e. Thesur- 
face of these islands is sterile, and the only one which is inhabited supports only from 
20 to 30 fishermen. They were ceded to England in 1854 as a landing place for the Red 
Sea telegraph cable. 

KOORILE ISLANDS. See KurizE I[suanps, 

KOORSK. See Kursk. 

KOOSSO, or Kosso. See Cusso. 

KOO’TENAIS, Kirunana, or FLatTBows, a tribe of Indians in the n.w. part of the 
United States, long allied to the Flatheads, but forming a distinct family. They are 
amiable and inoffensive, but cowardly, and indisposed to abandon a nomadic life. They 
are poor, subsisting on fish, roots, grain, berries, etc. Formerly they roamed about the 
head waters of the Clark and McGilvray rivers, where they hunted elk, deer, Rocky 
mountain sheep, birds, and fish, but seldom molested buffalo. Though they welcomed 
father De Smet, and built a chapel for him, the tribe as such has not made any marked 
advance toward civilization. In 1883, 615 of the tribe were in Montana, 400 in Idaho, 
400 in British Columbia, and a few in Washington. Those in Idaho live upon a reserva- 
tion set apart for them, to which they were removed in conformity with an executive 
order of June 14, 1867. 

KOO’/TENAI, a co. in n. Idaho, bounded n. by British Columbia, e. by Montana and 
Shoshone co., s. by Nez Perces co., and w. by the state of Washington. It contains 
several large lakes, and is drained by Clark’s river. Its surface is partly mountainous 
and partly prairie ; 5600 sq.m. It has deposits of gold. Pop. ’90, 4108. Co. seat, Rath- 
drum, 

KO'PEK, a Russian money of account, the one-hundredth part of a ruble (q.v.) and 
equivalent to about half a cent. 

KOPP, JosErH Eutycutvs, 1793-1866; b. in the canton of Lucerne, Switzerland; 
taught Greek at the lyceum of Lucerne, 1819-41, and was president of the board of edu- 
cation, 1841-45, retiring on account of the opposition excited by his hostility to the 
Jesuits. He devoted much labor to the study of the history of the Swiss federation, and 
was the first to demonstrate, in his Urkunde zur Beleuchtung der Geschichte der eidgenissi- 
schen Biinde, the legendary character of the story of William Tell. His History of the 
Swiss Federation (Geschichte der eidgenissischen Biinde) is a valuable work showing much re- 
search of early documentary sources. 

KOPPARBERG, a district of Sweden, situated on both sides of the Dal river, and em- 
bracing the territory formerly celebrated under the name of Delarne; pop. ’90, 197,449. 
It is a mountainous region, covered with forests of birch and fir, rich in copper and 
porphyry, but not well adapted for agriculture. The inhabitants are Scandinavians of 
the finest type, hardy, brave, and honest, and exceedingly fond of their native vales. 
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The country is too poor to yield them a support, and multitudes are compelled to go 
elsewhere for work, but they invariably return sooner or later with the fruits of their 
industry, to live and die in the places where they were born. Capital, Falun. 


KOPPEN, Prerer von, 1793-1864; b. at Kharkow, Russia; educated at the univer- 
sity of his native city, and devoted his life to investigations voncerning the ethnology, 
archeology, and history of Russia. His writings on these subjects are of great value. 
The Russian government presented him with an estate in the Crimea. 


KORAES, DiamMAnTEs. Sce Coray, ADAMANTIUS. 


KO'RAN (Arab., from karaa, to read), [= Hebr. Mikra, the written book, or that 
which can and ought to be read: the Old Testament, in contradistinction to Mishnah, 
or the code of the oral law], 7’he Reading, by way of eminence; a term first applied to 
every single portion of Mohammed’s ‘‘ Revelations;” at a later period used for a greater 
number of these; and finally for their whole body, gathered together into the one book, 
which forms the religious, social, civil, commercial, military, and legal code of Islam, 
The Koran is also known under the name of Horkan (Chald. salvation, not from Hebr. 
Perek, division, as erroneously supposed); further, of Al-Moshaf (the volume), or 
Al-Kitab (the book, in the sense of ‘‘ Bible’), or Al-Dhikr (‘‘the reminder,” or ‘‘ the 
admonition’). The Koran is, according to the Mostem creed, coeval with God, 
uncreated, eternal. Its first transcript was written from the beginning in rays of light 
upon a gigantic tablet resting by the throne of the Almighty; and upon this tablet are 
also found the divine decrees relating to things past and future. <A copy of it, in a book 
bound in white silk, jewels, and gold, was brought down to the lowest heaven by the 
angel Gabriel, in the blissful and mysterious night of Al-Khadr, in the month of 
Ramadan. Portions of it were, during a space of 23 years, communicated to Moham- 
med, both at Mecca and Medina, either by Gabriel in human shape, ‘‘ with the sound of 
bells,” or through inspirations from the Holy Ghost, ‘‘in the prophet’s breast,” or by 
God himself, ‘‘ veiled and unveiled, in waking or in the dreams of night.” Traditions 
vary with respect to the length of the individual portions revealed at a time, between 
single letters, verses, and entire chapters or surahs (from Hebr. shurah, line). The first 
revelation forms, in the present arrangement of the book, verses 1 to 5 of surah xevi., 
and begins with the words: ‘‘ Read [preach], in the name of thy Lord, who has created 
all things!” 

Mohammed dictated his inspirations to a scribe, not, indeed, in broken verses, but in 
finished chapters, and from this copy the followers of the prophet procured other copies 
—unless they preferred learning the oracles by heart from the master’s own mouth. 
The original fragments were, without any attempt at a chronological or other arrange- 
ment, promiscuously thrown into a box and a certain number were entirely lost. A 
year after the death of Mohammed, the scattered portions were, at the instance of Abu 
Bekr, collected by Zaid Ibn Thabit of Medina, ‘‘from date-leaves and tablets of white 
stone, bones, and parchment-leaves, and the breasts of men,” and faithfully copied, 
without the slightest attempt at molding them into shape or sequence, together with 
all the variants, the repetitions, and the gaps. This volume was intrusted to the keep- 
ing of Hafsa, one of the prophet’s wives, the daughter of Omar. <A second redaction 
was instituted in the thirtieth year of the Hedjrah, by caliph Othman, not for the sake of 
arranging and correcting the text, but in order to restore its unity: many different read- 
ings being current among the believers. He ordered new copies to be made from the 
original fragments, in which all the variants were to be expunged, without, however, 
any further alteration, such as the suppression of certain passages, etc., being intro- 
duced; and the old copies were all consigned to the flames. With respect to the 
succession of the single chapters, 114 in number, no attempt was made at establishing 
continuity, but they were placed side by side according to their respective lengths; so 
that, immediately after the introductory fattah or exordium, follows the longest chapter, 
and the others are ranged after it in decreasing size. They are not numbered in the 
manuscripts, but bear distinctive, often strange-sounding headings, as: the cow, con- 
gealed blood, the fig, the star, the towers, saba, the poets, etc., taken from a particular 
matter or person treated of in the respective chapters. Every chapter or surah begins 
_ With the introductory formula: ‘‘In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassion- 
_ate.” It is further stated at the beginning whether the surah was revealed at Meccaor at 
Medina. Every chapter is subdivided into smaller portions (Ayath, Hebr. Oth, sign, let- 
ter), varying in the ancient ‘‘seven editions” or primitive copies [of Medina (two), 
Mecca, Kufa, Basra, Syria, and the ‘‘ vulgar edition” |—reduced by Néldeke to four 
editions—between 6,000 and 6,036. The number of words in the whole book is 77,639, 
and an enumeration of the letters shows an amount of 323,015 of these. Other, ency- 
clical, divisions of the book are: into 80 ajz& and into 60 ahzab, for the use of devotional 
readings in and out of the mosque. Twenty-nine surahs commence with certain letters 
of the alphabet, supposed to be of mystical purport. 

The contents of the Koran as the basis of Mohammedanism will be considered under 
that head, while for questions more closely connected with authorship and chronology, 
we must refer to MoHAMMED. Briefly, it may be stated here, that the chief doctrine 
laid down in it is the unity of God, and the existence of but one true religion, with 
changeable ceremonies. When mankind turned from it at different times, God sent 
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prophets to lead them back to truth: Moses, Christ, and Mohammed being the most dis 
tinguished. Both punishments for the sinner and rewards for the pious are depicted 
with great diffuseness, and exemplified chiefly by stories taken from the Bible, the 
apocryphal writings, and the Midrash. Special laws and directions, admonitions ta 
moral and divine virtues, more particularly to a complete and unconditional resignation 
to God’s will (see Istam), legends, principally relating to the patriarchs, and, almost 
without exception, borrowed from the Jewish writings (known to Mohammed by oral 
communication only, a circumstance which accounts for their often odd confusion), 
form the bulk of the book, which throughout bears the most palpable traces of Jewish 
influence. Thus, of ideas and notions taken bodily, with their Arabicized designations, 
from Judaism, we may mention—Koran = mikrah (reading); forkan (salvation); the 
introductory formula, Bismillah (in the name of God); Torah (book of law); Gan Eden 
(paradise); gehinnom (hell); haber (master); darash (to search the scriptures); rabbi 
(teacher); Sabbath (day of rest); Shechinah (majesty of God); mishnah (repetition, or 
oral law), etc. The general tendency and aim of the Koran is found pretty clearly 
indicated in the beginning of the second chapter: ‘‘ This is the book in which there is 
no doubt; a guidance for the pious, who believe in the mysteries of faith, who perform 
their prayers, give alms from what we have bestowed upon them, who believe in the 
revelation which we made unto thee, which was sent down to the prophets before thee, and 
who believe in the future life, etc. To unite the three principal religious forms which 
he found in his time and country—viz., Judaism, Christianity, and heathenism—into 
one, was Mohammed’s ideal, and the Koran, properly read, discloses constantly the alter- 
nate flatteries and threats aimed at each of the three parties. No less are certain abro- 
gations on the part of the prophet himself, of special passages in the Koran, due to the 
vacillating relation in which he at first stood to the different creeds, and the concessions 
first made, and then revoked. Witness the ‘‘ Kiblah,” or the place where the believer 
was to turn in his prayer, first being Jerusalem; fasting, being at first instituted in the 
ancient manner; forbearance to idolaters forming one of the original precepts, etc. 

The language of the Koran is of surpassing elegance and purity, so much so that it 
has become the ideal of Arabic classicality, and no human pen is supposed to be capable 
of producing anything similar:—a circumstance adduced by Mohammed himself as a 
clear proof of his mission. The style varies considerably; sometimes concise and bold, 
sublime and majestic, impassionate, fluent, and harmonious; it at other times becomes 
verbose, sententious, obscure, tame, and prosy; and on this difference modern investi- 
gators have endeavored to form a chronological arrangement of the Koran, wherever 
other dates fail. Butnone of these attempts can ever be successful. Full manhood, 
approaching age, and declining vigor, are not things so easily traced in the writings of 
aman like Mohammed. The Koran is written in prose, yet the two or more links of 
which generally a sentence is composed, rhyme with each other, a peculiarity of speech 
used by the ancient soothsayers (kuhhin = cohen) of Arabia:—only that Mohammed 
used his own discretion in remodeling its form, and freeing it from conventional fetters; 
and thus the rhyme of the Koran became an entirely distinctive rhyme. Refrains are intro- 
duced in some surahs; and plays upon words are not disdained. 

The outward reverence in which the Koran is held throughout Mohammedanism is 
exceedingly great. It is never held below the girdle, never touched without previous 
purification; and an injunction to that effect is generally found on the cover which over- 
laps the boards, according to eastern binding. It is consulted on weighty matters; sen- 
tences from it are inscribed on banners, doors, etc. Great lavishness is also displayed 
upon the material and the binding of the sacred volume. The copies for the wealthy 
are sometimes written in gold, and the covers blaze with gold and precious stones, Noth- 
ing also is more hateful in the eyes of a Moslem than to see the book in the hands of an 
unbeliever. 

The Koran has been commented upon so often that the names of the commentators 
alone would fill volumes. Thus, the library of Tripoli, in Syria, is reported to have 
once contained no Jess than 20,000 different commentaries. The most renowned are 
those of Samachshari (died 539 H.), Beidhavi (died 685 or 716 H.), Mahalli (died 870 H.), 
and Soyuti (died 911 H.). The principal editions are those of Hinkelmann (Hamburg, 
1694); Maracci (Padua, 1698); Fliigel (8d ed. 1838), besides many editions (of small criti- 
cal value) printed in St. Petersburg, Kasan, Teheran, Calcutta, ‘Cawnpore, Serampore, 
and the many newly erected Indian presses. The first, but very imperfect, Latin version 
of the Koran was made by Robertus Retensis, an Englishman, in 1143 (ed. Basle, 1548). 
The principal translations are those of Maracci, into Latin (1698); Sale (1st ed. 1734); 
and Palmer (1880), into English; Savary (1788), Garcin de Tassy (1829), Kasimirski 
(1840), into French; Megerlin (1772), Wahl (1828), Ullmann (1840), into German; besides 
the great number of Persian, Turkish, Malay, Hindustanee, and other translations made 
for the benefit of the various eastern Moslems. Of concordances to the Koran may be 
mentioned that of Fliigel (Leip. 1842), and the Noojoom-ool-Foorkan (Calcutta, 1811). 
Of authorities whose works may be consulted on the Koran, we will chiefly name Maracci, 
Sale, Savary, Wahl, Geiger, Amari, Sprenger, Muir, Weil, Néldeke, and Palmer. 


KORAT’, a dependency of Siam, between that country and Cambodia. It is situated 
on a high table-land, and its capital, which bears the same name, is a stronghold nearly 
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inaccessible on account of the approaches to it being through a dense and dangerous 
jungle. The inhabitants of Korat, 7,000 in number, are chiefly engaged in agriculture, 
sugar being a staple product. Copper mining is also an important industry. 


KORDOFAN’, or the White Land, a province of the Egyptian territories in the Sudan, 
is bounded on the e. by the White Nile, which separates it from Sennaar, and is sepa- 
rated on the w. from Darfur by a strip of desert. It extends in lat. from 12° to 16° n., 
and the area of its more or less cultivated portion has been estimated at 40,000 sq.m., 
and its population at 280,000. The province is traversed by no rivers; wells, however, 
abound, water being found almost everywhere at a comparatively small depth. In the 
s. the surface is undulating, and the soil argillaceous and productive; and here dukhu 
and maize are grown. In then. and w. the surface is an elevated plateau, and the soil 
sandy, but peculiarly fitted for the cultivation of millet, which is the staple article of 
food. The employments of the people are chiefly agricultural. In thes., horned cattle 
and horses are extensively reared, but in the n. and w. the nomad inhabitants depend 
for support entirely upon their large herds of camels, which are hired out for the trans- 
port of produce and merchandise, The chief products are gum, ostrich feathers, ivory, 
and ox hides. Iron ore is obtained and wrought in the country. Slavery, which had 
formerly been general, and had formed an important branch of trade in Kordofan, was 
abolished in 1857 by Said pasha, the Egyptian viceroy. The people are Mohammedans. 

The inhabitants are partly Arabs, partly a mixed Arab and negro race. The capital 
is Lobeid or Il-Obeid (q.v.). In 1770 Adlan, king of Sennaar, made a conquest of Kor- 
dofan, and about six years after, the sultan of Darfur overran the province and annexed 
it to his territories. Under the sultan, the inhabitants were but lightly taxed; trade 
Was opened up with the Sudan and Arabia; and the markets of Il-Obeid and Bara, the 
chief towns, were stored with the produce of Arabia, India, and Abyssinia. This period 
of prosperity, however, was brought to a close by the invasion of Kordofan, in 1821, by 
an Egyptian army. Until 1883 K. was included in the Egyptian Sudan, now it belongs 
to Mahdi possessions. 


KORNEGAL’LE, or KORNEGAL, at. of Ceylon, 24 m.n.w. of Kandy; pop. less than 
5,000; beautifully situated in the shade of an immense rock and in the midst of dense 
woods. It was anciently one of the capitals of Ceylon. It is a great resort for pilgrims 
on account of an ancient temple on a rock, in which is hollowed, as the legend relates, 
the footprint of Buddha. 


KORNER, Karu THEODOR, a patriotic German poet, was b. at Dresden, Sept. 23, 
1791, and after the publication of a collection of immature verses in 1810, betook himself 
to the university of Leipsic. Here the young author, who had no aptitude for serious and 
» solid studies, was led into several irregularities, which necessitated his leaving the uni- 
versity. After ashort residence in Berlin, he went to Vienna, and began to write for 
the stage. His Der Griine Domino (The Green Domino); Die Braut (The Bride); and 
Der Nachtwichter (The Night-watchman), are among the best German comedies. His 
two most important dramas, Zriny and Rosamunde, though destitute of that sagacity of 
thought and knowledge of mankind which are essential to the permanent success of 
such works, are full of noble enthusiasm. The uprising of the German nation against 
the despotism of Napoleon inspired K6rner with patriotic ardor. He joined the army 
of liberation, and displayed heroic courage in many encounters. The songs which he 
now wrote—several of them in the camp—and published under the title of Leder wnd 
Schwert (Lyre and Sword), stirred his countrymen mightily, Their chief power, how- 
ever, probably lies in their impassioned nationality; foreigners at least fail to recognize 
in them much more, yet the Germans regard them with a kind of sacred admiration that 
forbids criticism. The most famous of these pieces is his Schwert-Lied (Sword-Song). 
Korner was killed in battle near Rosenberg, Aug. 26, 1818. A collected edition of his 
works (Sémmtliche Werke, 1 vol. Berl. 1884; 4 vols. 1842; 4th edit. 18538) was published 
by Streckfuss. A biography of the poet, written by his father, has been translated into 
English, ‘‘ with selections from his poems, tales, and dramas,” by G. F. Richardson 
(Lond, 2 vols. (1845), and there is another in German by Bauer (1883). 


KOROS’, Naay, or Great Kordés, an important market t. of Hungary, in the county 
of Pesth, is situated in a sandy district, 49 m. s.e. of the city of that name. Black cat- 
tle and sheep are here extensively reared, and an excellent red wine is grown. Pop. 
90, 24,000.—Kiss K6rd6s, or Little Kords, is a small t., situated 38 m, s.w. of the fore- 
going, and also engaged in the production of wine. Pop. ’90, 4092. 


KOROTCHA, or KArorcnHa, at. of Russia, on a small river of the same name, in the 
government of Kursk, 77 m. s.e. of the town of Kursk. The town is well built and has 
several churches, besides factories for leather and tallow. Pop. 9,750. 


KORTETZ’, or CortiTz, a Russian island in the Dnieper river, rising to a height of 
165 ft. above the level of the water, and formerly a Cossack stronghold. In 1784 the 
empress Catharine II. removed the Cossacks, and replaced them with a colony of Ger- 
man Mennonites. In 1875, owing to the conscription practiced in Russia, many of the 
Mennonites emigrated to America, whereupon the ethperor modified the stringency of 
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the laws. Kortetz contains a number of villages, whose inhabitants are chiefly deyoted 
to agriculture, though there are manufactures of cotton and wool. 


KORVEI. See CORVEI. 


KOSCIUS’KO, a co. in n. Indiana, intersected by the Tippecanoe river, and by the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis, and the Pennsylvania Co.’s railroads; 
556 sq. m.; pop. 90, 28,645. The productions are wheat, maize, oats, hay, wood, dairy 
products, cattle, and lumber. There are but few manufactures. Co. seat, Warsaw. 


KOSCIUSKO, Mowunt, the highest elevation of the Australian Alps, being 17,176 ft. 
high, and situated nearly in lat. 36° 30° s., and long. 134° 80° w., on the boundary 
between the provinces of New South Wales and Victoria. The head-waters of the 
Murray and Murrumbidgee rivers are nearly at the base of the mount. 


KOSCIUSKO, THADDEUS, a great Polish gen. and patriot, b. Feb. 12, 1746, in Lithu- 
ania, Poland, was descended from an ancient and noble but not wealthy Lithuan- 
ian family. He became a capt. in the Polish army, went to America and served in the 
war of independence. He returned to Poland in 1786 with the rank of gen. of brigade. 
In the campaign of 1792 he held a position at Dubjenka for five days with 4,000 men 
against 16,000 Russians, although he had had only 24 hours to fortify it, and finally 
withdrew his troops without much loss. This brilliant feat of arms laid the foundation 
of his military reputation. When king Stanislaus submitted to the will of the empress 
Catharine, Kosciusko resigned his command, and retired to Leipsic, but returned in 
1794, and put himself at the head of the national movement in Cracow, and afterwards 
in Warsaw. With 20,000 regular troops and 40,000 ill-armed peasants he resisted for 
months the united Russian and Prussian army of 150,000 men. He was proof also 
against the most tempting proposals on the part of the Prussian king. He was at last 
overpowered by superior numbers in the battle of Maciejowice, Oct. 10, 1794. The 
words ‘‘ Finis Polonie,’’ attributed to Kosciusko at this crisis, he himself denied. He 
was kept a prisoner till after the accession of the emperor Paul, who restored him 
to liberty, gave him an estate with 1500 peasants, and handed to him his sword, which 
Kosciusko declined to receive, saying: ‘‘I have no more need of a sword, as I have no 
Jonger a country.’’ He afterwards resigned the estate, and sent back from London the 
money which he had received from the emperor. He spent the remainder of his life 
chiefly in France, and his chief enjoyment was in agricultural pursuits. When Na- 
~poleon, in 1806, formed a plan for the restoration of Poland, Kosciusko felt himself 
- restrained from taking an active part in it by his promise to the emperor Paul. The 
address to the Poles, published in his name in the Monitewr, was a fabrication. In 
"1814 he wrote to the emperor Alexander entreating him to grant an amnesty to the Poles 
in foreign countries, and to make himself constitutional king of Poland. He released 
from servitude, in 1817, the peasants on his own estate in Poland. His death took place 
on Oct. 15, 1817, in consequence of his horse falling over a precipice. His remains 
were removed to Cracow by the emperor Alexander, and were laid side by side with 
those of John Sobieski. See the biographies by Falkenstein (1834), Chodzko (1837), 
Paszkovski (Cracow, 1872), and Zychlinski (1876). 


KOSLIN’ a manufacturing town of Prussia, in the province of Pomerania, situated 
on the Miihlenbach, 7 miles from the Baltic sea, and 24 miles east of Kolberg. There 
are iron-foundries, and manufactures of paper, silk, etc. Pop. ’90, 17,810. 


KOSMOS. See Cosmoacony: 


KOSSUTH, a co. in the n. part of Iowa; 984 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 13,120. It is drained 
by the e. fork of Des Moines river, which divides it into two nearly equal parts. A 
large portion of the surface is prairie, and the soil is fertile. Wheat, corn, oats, and 
hay are the chief products. Co. seat, Algona. 

KOSSUTH, Lagos (Louis), the leader of the Hungarian revolution, was b. in 1802 at 
Monok, in the county of Zemplin, in Hungary. His family was of noble rank, but his 
parents were poor. He studied law at the Protestant college of Sarospatak, and prac- 
ticed first in his native county, and afterwards in Pesth. In 18382 he commenced his 
political career at the diet of Presburg as editor of a liberal paper, which, owing to the 
state of the law, was not printed, but transcribed and circulated. The subsequent pub- 
lication of a lithographed paper led, in May, 1837, to Kossuth’s imprisonment. He 
was liberated in 1840, and became again the editor of a paper, in which he advocated 
views too extreme for many of the liberal party amongst the nobles, but which took 
strong hold of the people in general, especially of the youth of the country. In Nov., 
1847, he was sent by the county of Pesth as deputy to the diet, and soon distinguished 
himself as a speaker, and became the leader of the opposition. He advocated the eman- 
cipation of the peasants, the elevation of the citizen class, the freedom of the press, etc., 
and after the French revolution of 1848 openly demanded an independent government 
for Hungary, and constitutional government in the Austrian hereditary territories. To 
his speeches must in great part be ascribed not only the Hungarian revolution, but the 
insurrection in Vienna in Mar., 1848. On the dissolution of the ministry in Sept., 1848, 
he found himself at the head of the committee of national defense, and now prosecuted 
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with extraordinary energy the measures necessary for carrying on the war. To put an 
end to all the hopes and schemes of the moderate party, he induced the national assem- 
bly at Debreczin, in April, 1849, to declare the independence of Hungary, and that the 
Hapsburg dynasty had forfeited the throne. He was now appointed provisional gov- 
ernor of Hungary; but being disappointed in his hopes for the intervention of the wes- 
tern powers, and finding the national cause jeopardized by the arrival of Russia on the 
scene of action, he endeavored to arouse the people to a more desperate effort. The 
attempt was vain. Finding that the dissensions between himself and Gorgei (q.v.) were 
damaging the national cause, he resigned his dictatorship in favor of the latter. After 
the defeat at Temesvar on Aug. 9, 1849, he found himself compelled to abandon his posi- 
tion, and to flee into Turkey, where, however, he was made a prisoner; but though his 
extradition was demanded both by Austria and Russia, the porte, true to the principle 
of hospitality, resisted all their demands. In Sept., 1851, he was liberated, and the gov- 
ernment of France refusing him a passage through their territory, he sailed in an Amer- 
ican frigate to England, where he was received with every demonstration of public. 
respect and sympathy. In Dec. of the same year he landed in the United States, where 
he met with a most enthusiastic reception. He returned in June, 1852, to England, and 
there he chiefly resided until the Italian war broke out agaiust Austria, when almost 
the whole of the Hungarian emigrants left for Italy with Kossuth. He long resided in 
Turin, where he died March 20, 1894. See his Memories of My Haile (London, 1880-90). 


KOSZTA, Martin. See INGRAHAM, DUNCAN NATHANIEL. 


KOSTRO’MA, a government of Middle Russia, is bounded on the w. by the government 
of Jaroslav, and on the e. by the district of Wjatka. Area, 32,702 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 
1,381,700. The surface is generally flat, marshy, interspersed with lakes, and, especially 
in the n. and e., with extensive and dense forests. The greater part of the soil is uncul- 
tivated. The chief rivers are the Volga, with its tributaries the Kostroma, the Unja 
and the Vetluga. The climate is severe. Agriculture is the principal occupation of 
the inhabitants, but the crops are not equal to the wants of the population. 


KOSTRO’MA, capital of the government of that name, in European Russia, is situated 
near the junction of the Kostroma with the Volga, and 564 m. from St. Petersburg. It 
was founded in the middle of the 12th c., and suffered much from the invasions, first of 
the Tartars, afterwards of the Poles’ Kostroma has considerable manufactures, chiefly 
of linen, and trades in corn, leather, timber, pitch and tar. Pop. ’89, 31,981. 

KOSZEGH. See Guns. 

KO’TAH, the chief t. of a protected state of the same name, is situated in Rajpootana, 
120 miles south of Jaipur. It is on the right bank of the Chumbul, and is fortified 
with a rampart and a ditch. The town is tolerably wealthy, being, moreover, of con- 
siderable size and of some architectural pretensions. In 1857, notwithstanding the 
fidelity of the rajah to the British government, Kotah fell under the power of the muti- 
neers, remaining in their possession until March 30, 1858, when it was stormed by gen. 
Roberts. The principality contains 3803 sq. m., with an estimated population of 791, 
38,600. 

KOTHEN, a thriving manufacturing t. in the duchy of Anhalt, in Germany; pop. 
°90, 18,215; situated about 30 m. from Leipsic; is the meeting-place of three lines of rail- 
road; the Aschersleben and Kothen, Dessau and Kothen, and Halle and Wittenberg. It 
has a number of public buildings, excellent educational facilities, and a considerable 
trade, in which metal goods are the most important factor. Formerly it was the capital 
of the duchy of Anhalt-Kothen, but in 1863 this became a part of the united duchy of 
Anhalt. 

KOTTBUS. See CorrBus. 

KOTZEBUE, Aucust FRIEDRICH FERDINAND VON, a most prolific German dramatist, 
was b. at Weimar, on May 3, 1761, studied law at Jena and Duisburg, and finally went 
to Russia where he entered the civil service and wrote a large number of plays. After 
the death of the Czar Paul he left the Russian service and returned to Weimar. But 
in 1816 he was called to the position of counselor in the department of foreign affairs at 
St. Petersburg. Returning to Germany in 1817, he took up his abode in Weimar and 
later in Mannheim where he published a literary weekly, which bitterly attacked the 
Burschenschaft. These attacks aroused the wrath of a young member of the Burschen- 
schaft, K. L. Sand (q.v.), who in his fanaticism dedicated himself to the work of assas- 
sinating the author. Sand regarded him as a Russian spy and the chief foe of German 
liberty. He carried out his mission successfully and killed K. March 28rd, 1819. This 
deed of Sand’s was used by Metternich and the German governments as a justification 
of the policy of repression illustrated by the Carlsbad Decrees (q.v.). Among his dra- 
matic performances (the chief merit of which consists in their superior knowledge of 
stage-effect) may be mentioned Die Indianer in England (The Indians in England); 
Menschenhass und Reue (Misanthropy and Repentance)—the latter, under the title of Zhe 
Stranger, being well known on the English boards; Die beiden Klingsberg (The Two 
Klingsbergs); Die Spanier in Peru, etc. Kotzebue wrote no fewer than 98 dramas, which 
have been collected in editions of 28 vols. (Leip. 1797-1823), of 44 vols. (1827-29), and of 
10 vols. (1868). Several of them have been translated into English. 

KOUBAN’, a river in the s. of Russia, rises on the declivity of Mount Elburz, and 
flows first n., then w., separating the governments of Stavropol and the Cossacks of the 
Black sea from Circassia. It is about 400 m. in length, exclusive of its windings, and it 
falls partly into the Black sea, partly into the sea of Azoy. 
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KOULI KHAN. See Naprr SHAH. 


KOU'MISS, or Ku'iss, an intoxicating beverage much esteemed by the Kalmucks, It 
ts made from the soured and fermented milk of mares. It has an acidulous taste. A 
spirit is obtained from it by distillation. The tribes which use koumiss are free from 
pulmonary phthisis, and the observation of this fact has led to the beneficial use of an 
artificial Koumiss, made of ass’s and cow’s milk, in cases of consumption. 


KOUTOW, or Kowrow is a Chinese ceremony performed on entering the imperial 
presence. It consists in prostrating one’s self, and striking the earth three times with 
the forehead. None of the ambassadors of foreign powers have been willing to perform 
such a humiliating act, except those of Holland and Portugal, consequently those are the 
only powers whose representatives are received by the emperor. The representatives of 
other powers are obliged to confer with him through his ministers. The late emperor 
made an exception to the rule in 1873, when he believed a war with France, Russia and 
Japan to be imminent, and received the representatives of the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia, Germany, France and Japan with the usual obeisance customary among 
civilized nations in place of the Oriental Koutow. He died shortly after this, and the 
vast majority of his subjects attributed his death to the anger of heaven at his undignified 
concession to the ‘‘ foreign devils,” 


KOVNO, a government of n.w. Russia, lies immediately s. of the province of Courland, 
and is bounded on the s.w. by Prussia and Poland. Area, 15,692 sq. m., nearly two- 
thirds of which is cultivated, and about one-fifth under wood. Grain and potatoes are 
important products. Pop. ’94, 1,639,400. The surface is flat and marshy, and there are 
numerous lakes. It is well watered by the Niemen, Wilija, Dubissa, Mitwa, Memel-Aa 
and other streams. Plica Polonica (q. v.) is common among the peasantry. Previous 
to 1843, this government formed a part of that of Wilna. 


KOV’NO, capital of the government of the same name, in European Russia, near the 
confluence of the Vilia and the Niemen, was founded in the 10th c., and was the scene 
of many bloody conflicts between the Teutonic knights and the Poles during the 14th 
and 15th centuries. Its commerce is now recovering, since it is not only near the con- 
fluence of two navigable rivers, but also on the great railway from St. Petersburg to 
Berlin. Pop. ’97, 73,548. 


KOZELSK’, a district t. of Great Russia, in the government of Kaluga, and 43 m. s.w. 
of the town of that name, stands on the right bank of the river Thizdra. Pop. abt. 
6,700. It carries on a great trade in hemp, and an extensive manufacture of sail-cloth. 


KRAAL, is a term in general use among the Dutch Boers (q.v.) in South Africa to 
denote a village, or a collection of huts in an inclosure, or sometimes a single hut in a 
stockade. The word probably comes from the Hottentot language. 


KRA'KEN, a fabulous animal, first described by Pontoppidan in his Natural History 
of Norway, and from time to time said to have been seen in the Norwegian seas. Enor- 
mous magnitude is ascribed to it; it is said to rise from the sea like an island, to stretch 
out mast-like arms, by which ships are readily drawn down, and, when it sinks again 
into the deep, to cause a whirlpool, in which large vessels are involved to their destruc- 
tion. The fable of the kraken has considerable analogy to the more recent stories of 
the great sea serpent (q.v.). It is not, however, to be summarily rejected as mere 
unmingled fable. There may, perhaps, be some foundation for it in the occasional 
appearance of huge cephalopods, to the general characters of which the description given 
of its form and monstrous arms sufficiently agrees, great exaggeration as to size being 
of course allowed for. Large as are some of the cephalopods known to exist in some 
seas, there are reasons for supposing that creatures of this kind do exist much larger 
than any that have been accurately described; and stories, similar to the Norwegian 
ones recorded by Pontoppidan and others, are current in different parts of the world. 
Such is the story told by Pliny concerning a vast animal with prodigious arms which 
impeded the navigation of the strait of Gibraltar. See PouLPr. 


KRAME’RIA, See Rarrany, 
KRANACH, Lucas. See CRANACH. 


KRANTZ, ALBERT, 1450-1517; b. Germany ; having studied philosophy and theology 
wt Hamburg and Rostock, and having made the tour of Europe, he returned to receive 
his degree at Rostock, and to fill the office of rector in the university. In 1489, having 
been elected syndic of Hamburg, he was present at the assembly of Wismar, taking a 
prominent part in the discussion relative to the interests of the Hanseatic towns, and 
was sent by them as ambassador to France in 1497, and to England in 1499, for the pur- 
pose of securing them as allies against the pirates of the North sea. In 1500 he was 
chosen arbitrator by John, king of Denmark, and Frederick, duke of Holstein, to settle 
their difference on the subject of the province of Ditmarsen. In 1508 he was appointed 
dean of his chapter, and labored diligently to eradicate the evils that had crept into 
ecclesiastical discipline. He, however, condemned the first attack of Luther on the 
Romish church. His principal works are Chronicles of the Kingdoms of Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway, in the Latin tongue, and Keclesiastical History of Saxony. He was approved 
by Cisner as an author of the first rank among contemporaneous writers, 
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KRAPOTKIN, Prince, b. Moscow, 1842; a Russian socialistic aristocrat, descendant 
from the family of Rurik. At first devoted to science, he visited Siberia for scientific 
research; on his return he was elected sec. of the Russian geographical soc. In 1872, 
on a trip to Switzerland, he joined the ‘‘ International,’’ and on his return to St. Peters- 
burg, became one of the leaders of the revolutionary circle; was arrested and placed in 
prison, from which he escaped. In 1883 he was tried at Lyons, France, for being con- 
nected with the anarchists, and was condemned to five years’ imprisonment; but was 
released in 1886. 

KRASIC’KI, Ianacy, 1754-1801; born in the province of Galicia, Poland. His 
family, which was of the highest distinction, destined him for the church. He com- 
pleted his studies for the priesthood at Rome, was made a canon, and, in 1767, bishop of 
Ermeland. His diocese, by annexation, passed under the rule of Frederick the Great, 
with whom Krasicki’s talents for satire soon made him a favorite. He was promoted 
to the archbishopric of Gnesen, 1795. He wrote much in verse, chiefly satires and 
fables. Besides his version of the old story of the king of Poland devoured by mice, 
we may mention his Monachomachia, or War of Monks, both of which are translated - 
into English. He also translated Ossian into Polish. 


KRASINSKI, Count VALERIAN, a scion of an illustrious Polish family that had early 
adopted the Protestant religion, was b. about 1780. Being possessed of great natural 
abilities, which were improved and matured by a thorough education, he was appointed 
one of the chief officials in the bureau of public instruction for Poland. He strenuously 
exerted himself to promote education among the various classes of dissenters, and with 
a view to this, introduced, at great expense to himself, the process of stereotyping. 
When the Poles rebelled in 1830, and set up an independent government, Krasinski was 
sent as their representative to London, where, from 1831, he remained as an exile for 
20 years, and then removed to Edinburgh, where he died Dec. 22, 1855. Being a man 
of extensive learning, and possessing a profound knowledge of the history and literature 
of the Slavonic nations, his works are of considerable authority. The chief are: 7he 
Rise, Progress, and Decline of the Reformation in Poland (Lond. 2 vols. 1840); Lectures on the 
Religious History of the Slavonic Nations (Lond. 1849); Montenegro and the Slavonians in 
Turkey (Edin. 1853), together with some translations, religious works, and political 
pamphlets on the subject of Poland. 


KRASIN’SKI, Zyamunt NAPOLEON, Count, 1812-59; b. in Poland. He was led by 
his enthusiasm for the restoration of Polish autonomy to refuse to enter the Russian 
service, in which his father held a high position. He celebrated in verses of considerable 
power, especially the lyrical portion, the aspirations of his countrymen, and more gen- 
erally of the Slavic races. His Nieboska Komedya (Undivine Comedy) has been imitated 
by the present lord Lytton (Owen Meredith) in his Fool of Time. 


KRASNOIARSK’, chief t. of the Siberian government of Yeniseisk, is sitnated on the 
great road from Europe to e. Siberia, at a distance of 3,197 m. from St. Petersburg. It 
contained, in ’92, 18,425 inhabitants, chiefly Cossacks, some of whom possess numerous 
herds of cattle and horses. It has a natural history museum and residences of many 
owners of gold washings. 


KRASNOVODSK’, a Russian fortress on the s.e. shore of the Caspian sea, on the bay 
of Krasnovodsk, a place of both military and scientific importance. It was from this 
point that Peter the Great moved upon Khiva, and it has been the starting-place of 
several important exploring expeditions. After the time of Peter the Great it was 
neglected, but was restored to use in 1869. One of the three Russian columns that 
advanced upon Khiva in 1878 started from this point. Pop. about 400. 


KRASZEWSKI, Joser IGnacy, b. Warsaw, 1812; was educated at the university 
of Wilna, and in 1837 married and settled in Volhynia. The revolutionary period of 
1830 aroused his sympathy and secured his practical aid, and in 1831 he was arrested 
and not released until 1834. For five years, between 1853 and 1858, he was curator of 
schools in Volhynia. In 1860 he was an editor in Warsaw, and three years later settled 
in Dresden, and delivered lectures. He was a versatile writer, and published as many 
as 400 volumes of fiction, travels, history, and poetry. He d. in 1887. 


KRAUSE, Karu CuristiAN FriepRIcH, 1781-1832; b. Germany; having been edu- 
eated at the university of Jena, and having filled the office of tutor for two years, 
resided for the next 20 years at Rudolstadt, Berlin, and Dresden, pursuing philosophical 
studies and making occasional journeys into the s. of Germany, visiting France and 
Italy. In 1824 he returned to Gottingen, lecturing there on philosophy until 1831, when 
he went to live as a private citizen at Munich. He had socialistic views of an original 
type, anticipatory of a millennium of harmony and unity, in which all mankind should 
be associated in a common labor for universal development; finding in freemasonry, as 
he thought, the first principles of such an organization. Among his works on this sub- 
ject were published in 1810: Die dred dltesten Kunsturkunden der Freimaurerbruderschaft; 
Héhere Vergeistigung der echt tiberlieferten Grund-symbole der Freimaureret ; and Urbild der 
Menschheit. In 1828-29 he published two works on philosophy. 

KRAUTH, CHARLES PHILIP, theologian, b. in Montgomery co., Pa., May 7, 1797. 
Educated at home, he began to study medicine, but ultimately entered the ministry of 
the Lutheran Church. After pastorates in Martinsburg, Va., and in Philadelphia, he 
became, in 1834, president of Pennsylvania College, holding likewise until 1867, the 
professorship of Biblical and Oriental Literature in the Theological Seminary of the 
General Synod of Gettysburg. He died May 30, 1867. 
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KRAUTH, CHARLES PORTERFIELD, 8.7.D., LL.D., b. 1823; graduated at Pennsyl- 
vania college, Gettysburg, 1839; was ordained to the ministry of the Lutheran church, 
and was pastor of churches in Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. In 1864 he was 
appointed professor of systematic theology in the Lutheran theological seminary at 
Philadelphia, and in 1868 he accepted the professorship of intellectual and moral 
philosophy at the university of Pennsylvania. He was an authority on the history, doc- 
trines, aud liturgy of the Lutheran church, his chief work being The Conservative 
Reformation and its Theology. He d. 1883, 

KREASOTE. See CREASOTE. 


KREATINE. See CREATINE. 


KRE’FELD, an important manufacturing t. of Rhenish Prussia, 13 m. n.w. of Diis- 
seldorf. It owes its importance to the settlement here, in the 17th and 18th centuries, of 
numerous refugees, who were driven from the neighboring countries by religious perse- 
cution, and who established here the silk and velvet manufactures for which Krefeld is 
now the most noted town in Prussia. It is next to Lyons, France, in silk and velvet 
manufactures, and has lately grown with rapidity, for here the printing, dyeing, and 
finishing of silk are also carried on. The number of hands employed in these manu- 
factures is very great. Krefeld also carries on manufactures of woolen cloth and yarn, 
cotton goods, machinery, and chemicals. Pop. ’71, 57,128; 1890, 105,376, four-fifths of 
whom are Roman Catholics. 


KREHBIEL, HENRY EDWARD, musical critic, b. in Ann Arbor, Mich., 10 March, 1854. 
Educated at home, and began studying law in Cincinnati in 1872. He was musical critic 
on the Cincinnati Gazette until 1880, when he came to New York to assume a similar posi- 
tion on the Tribune. Among his writings are Technics of Violin Playing (1880); Review of 
the New York Musical Season 1885-6, and 1886-7; How to Listen to Music (1896). 


KRELING, AuGuUST VON, 1819-76; b. Germany; studied sculpture and painting; 
was appointed director of the Art industrial school at Nuremberg, 1853. He restored 
and decorated the old castle at Nuremberg; and the large fountain in Cincinnati, one 
of the finest in the world, is his work. His best known painting is ‘‘ Erwin von 
Steinbach.”’ 


KREMENCHUG’, a district t. of Little Russia, in the government of Poltava, on the 
left bank of the Dnieper, 70 miles by rails.w. of Poltava. It was founded in the 16th ec. by 
Segismundus-Augustus, king of Poland, as a barrier against the Tartars. During the 
reign of Catharine II. it was the chief town of New Russia, and it is now the seat of 
great commercial and industrial enterprise, containing factories, chiefly for tanning and 
tobacco. Pop.’97, 57,879. 


KREMENTZ’, a district t. of w. Russia, in the government of Volyn (Volhynia), is 
situated 128 m. w. of Jitomir, and about 20 m. from the frontier of Austrian Galicia. 
It had (1889) 11,398 inhabitants, and contains an old Polish fortress. 


KREMLIN. See Moscow. 


KREMSIER, one of the prettiest towns of Moravia, 21 m. s.s.e. of Olmiitz, on the 
March. It is the summer residence of the archbishop of Olmiitz, who has here a fine 
palace, containing a picture-gallery and a library of 30,000 volumes. During the revolu- 
tionary disturbances at Vienna in 1849, Kremsier was the seat of the Austrian govern- 
ment and imperial councils. Pop. ’90, 12,480. 


KREV’ZER—from the cross (kreuz) formerly conspicuous upon it—a small copper coin 
current till 1876 in southern Germany, the 60th part of the gulden or florin (q.v.). 


KREUZ’NACH, a t. in the province of Rhenish Prussia, on the Nahe, a few miles from 
its junction with the Rhine, and 9 m. s.w. of Bingen. It has crooked narrow streets, 
and old-fashioned houses, with a pop. in ’90, 18,143. It dates its existence from 
about the 9th century. It is chiefly notable, however, for its salt springs, which were 
discovered in 1478, and which, containing iodine and bromine, are serviceable in many 
diseases. It is therefore much frequented. ‘The springs range from 454° to 84° F. 


KRILOF, IvAn. See KryLov. 
KRIEMHILD. See NIBELUNGENLIED. 


KRIS, a dagger or poniard, the universal weapon of the inhabitants of the Malayan 
archipelago. It is made of many different forms, short or long, straight or crooked. 
The hilt and scabbard are often much ornamented. Men of all ranks wear this weapon; 
and those of high rank, when in full dress, sometimes carry three or four. In Java, 
women sometimes wear it. 


KRISH’NA, the eighth Avatira or incarnation of the Hindu god Vishnu. Se: 
VISHNU. 


KRISH’NA RIVER. See KIsTNAH. 
KRISS KRINGLE. See NICHOLAS, SAINT. 
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KROEGER, ADOLPH ERNST, b, near Friedrichstadt, Germany, 1837. His father was 
a minister, and in 1848 the whole family came to America and settled at Davenport, Iowa 
where young Kroeger some years afterwards entered a banking-house as clerk, During 
the three years preceding the rebellion he was engaged upon the New York Times asa 
translator. During the war he served upon Gen. Fremont’s staff. His writings and 
translations have contributed not a little toward bringing German literature into notice 
in the United States. In 1878 he published The Minnesingers of Germany. Hed. 1882. 


KROLOWEZ’, a t. of Little Russia, in the government of Tchernigov. is situated 8 
m.e, of the townof that name. A famous annual market is-held hone Pop. 89, 13 700. 


KRO’NENBERG, a t. of Rhenish Prussia, 3 m. s.e. from Elberfeld, in the ind i 
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activity and prosperity of which it has partaken, Manufactures of linen and Eoiton ae 
carried on, also of articles of iron and steel. Pop. ’90, 8,702. 


KRONSTADT, a seaport in Russia. See Cronsrapr. 
KRONSTADT, a city in Transylvania. See Cronsrapr. 


KRO0, or Krv, an idolatrous negro race, supposed to have originated in central 
Africa, and to have been driven thence by the Mandingoes and Foolahs to Liberia. At 
present they are settled on the St. Paul river, their country reaching from cape Mesu- 
rado to St. Andreas. They are a powerful tribe, known as Kroomen, and are particu- 
larly fond of the sea. They are very black, woolly-headed, stout and active, and are 
much employed on the coast as sailors and boat-builders. They occupy a tract of land 
about 70 m. in length, extending inland only a few miles. They are polygamous, devot- 
ing their earnings chiefly to buying wives, who take care of them when they become 
old and infirm. Missionaries have made efforts to convert the Kroomen, but without 
success. 


KROS‘SEN, a walled t. of Prussia, on the left bank of the Oder, 31 m. s.e. of Frank- 
fort. There are manufactures of woolen, linen, and brass. Pop. ’90, 6,657. 


KROZET ISLANDS. See CRoOzZzET. 


KRUDENER, JULIANE VON, a religious visionary and enthusiast, daughter of baron 
von Vietinghoff, was b. at Riga in 1764. When she was but 14 she married the baron 
von Kriidener, a Livonian nobleman, who held the post of Russian ambassador at, 
Venice. Her married life, however, was unhappy, and after the birth of a son and 
daughter, she was divorced from her husband. The succeeding incidents of her stormy 
career are supposed to form the groundwork of the novel of Valerie, which she pub, 
lished in 1803. After many adventures, M. von Kriidener came to Berlin, where she 
was admitted to the close intimacy of the queen, Louisa, of all whose projects M. von 
Kriidener was the confidante and sharer. The shock occasioned by the death of this 
princess is said to have disturbed the balance of M. von Kriidener’s mind; and from 
that date she became a zealous disciple of the celebrated pietist, Jung Stelling, and ulti- 
mately gave herself up to religious mysticism in its most exaggerated form. From Ber- 
lin she moved to Paris, where she appeared as a prophetess, and the herald of a new 
religious era; and she attracted such notice by the fulfillment of certain of her predic- 
tions of public events, as of the fall of Napoleon, his return from Elba, and the final 
crisis of Waterloo, as to obtain access to the emperor Alexander, and eventually to 
acquire much influence over him. Her gigantic schemes for the elevation of the social 
and moral condition of the world, caused her to appear a dangerous character in the 
eyes of persons in authority, and she was obliged to withdraw from France and other 
countries in succession. In consequence, she retired to one of her paternal estates near 
Riga, where she entered into relations with the Herrnhiiter or Moravian brethren; but 
her restless disposition soon carried her into fresh enterprises, the latest of which was 
the formation of a great correctional establishment in the Crimea for the reformation of 
criminals and persons of evil life. In the midst of her efforts for this object, she died 
at Kara-su-bazar, Dec. 13, 1824. Besides the novel already named, her only other 
work was a pamphlet entitled Le Camp des Vertus (Paris, 1815); but many curious details 
of her conversation and opinions are preserved in Krug’s Conversations with Madame von 
Kriidener, published at Leipsic in 1818. 

KRUELL, Gustray, wood-engraver ; b. Diisseldorf, Germany, 18438. He received 
his art training at Diisseldorf; removed to the U. S8., 1873, and has taken high rank 
in his department. His work appears regularly in the best illustrated books and 
magazines. 

KRUG, WitHELM TrRAvGOTT, 1770-1842 ; a follower of Kant, whom he succeeded in 
1804 as professor of metaphysics at Kénigsberg. He became professor of philosophy 
at Leipsic in 1809. In his Yundamental Philosophie he attempted to harmonize realism 
and idealism. 

KRUGER (originally spelled in the Dutch fashion KROEGER), PAvL, an able states- 
man of the South African or Transvaal Republic, where he was born in 1826. He was 
one of the leaders of the Boers (q.v.) in opening up the country, and was, in his early 
days, famous as a hard fighter and cunning leader in the contests with the natives, 
After the regular organization of the Republic, he took a leading part in the politics of 
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the country, and was elected president for a third term, 1893. In 1884, when he 
visited Europe, he met Prince Bismarck, who is said to have pronounced him the 
ablest natural diplomat he had ever seen. This quality of mind was well shown in 
1896, in his negotiations with the English government, at the time of an English raid 
of filibusters from Cape Colony into the Transvaal. Kruger’s forces defeated and 
captured them, and in the subsequent diplomatic duel with the English home authori- 
ties, President Kruger showed himself more than a match for them. He is called by 
his own people ‘‘Oom Paul’’ (Uncle Paul). 


KRU/MAU, a small t. of Bohemia, on the Moldau, 14 m. s.s.w. of Budweis. Its 
castle, a fine structure placed on a rock, contains five separate courts, and is surmounted 
by numerous towers and pinnacles. There are some manufactures. Pop. ’90, 8,831. 


KRUMMACHER, FriepricH ADOLF, 1768-1845; b. Prussia; having been educated 
for the church, was appointed professor of theology in a university in Duisburg, which 
in 1818 was transferred to Diisseldorf. In 1819 he was a member of the consistorial 
council, and court preacher at Bernburg subsequent to his pastoral labors in Crefeld and 
Kettwich. In 1824 he was pastor of the Reformed congregation at Bremen. He was 
the eldest of a family who were distinguished among the German clergy. He was a 
believer in evangelical religion, and most widely known by his Parables, published 
in 1805, which passed through many editions, were illustrated, translated into English 
(1824), and attained great popularity in Germany and other countries. He wrote 
besides a drama of Johannes and Hymn of Love, a large number of religious and poeti- 
cal works, among them Die Kinderwelt, sacred poems for children ; Zhe Suffering, 
Death, and Resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ ; Cornelius the Centurion ; and 7’he 
Life of St. John. 

KRUMM'HORN (Ital. cormorne) is the name of a very old wind-instrument made of 
wood, the under part of which is bent outwards in a circular arc.—Krummbhorn is also 
the name of an organ-stop, found in almost all German organs, and generally of 8 ft. 
pitch. The pipes are made of tin, the body or sounding part being cylindrical, and 
partly shut at the upperend. The Italian name of cormorne has been corrupted by Eng- 
lish organ-builders into eremona, which is the same stop in English organs. The sound 
of the krummhorn as an organ-stop is soft and quiet; but it is defective in not keeping 
in tune so well as other reed-stops. 

KRUPP, ALFRED, 1812-87; b. Essen, Prussia; son and successor of Friedrich (d. 
1826), founder of the steel works at Essen. His brother Hermann was associated with 
him until 1848, when Alfred assumed entire control, and by persistent study and great 
sacrifices continued his father’s efforts to improve the manufacture of steel. His exhibit 
at London in 1851 first drew the attention of the world to him, and in 1852 the invention 
of a method of manufacturing weldless railroad tires enabled him, by its pecuniary profit, 
to enlarge his establishment. His breech-loading rifle was adopted by the Prussian army 
in 1861, and the war of 1870-71 established its superiority. His son, Friedrich Alfred, 
continues the business. 


KRUPP, FRIEDRICH, was born at Essen, Rhenish Prussia, in 1787. Losing his father, 
he was brought up by his grandmother who had, in 1800, purchased the Sterkrade works. 
Here Friedrich first imbibed the idea of attempting to acquire the art of making cast- 
steel, the secret of which was carefully guarded in England. With Gottlob Jacobs, an 
engineer, Krupp made his first experiments at the Sterkrade works, and after the sale of 
the plant in 1808, continued his attempts independently at Essen. In 1810 he founded a 
small forging plant near Essen, and in 1815 formed a partnership with Friedrich Nicolai 
for the production of cast-steel. The partnership was soon dissolved, and Krupp never 
enjoyed the substantial fruits of his labors. His product was found excellent for certain 
purposes, such as mint dies, stamps for buttons, etc. Yet the demand was not sufficient 
to keep the works in operation ; and soon after 1820, Krupp was obliged to give up his 
house to occupy a small one-story laborer’s cottage near his plant. The hut is still 
preserved in the midst of the present gigantic establishment. Broken down by health 
and fortune, Krupp died October 8, 1826. Shortly before his death he confided to his 
Pe Alfried the secret of making cast-steel, which the latter has since developed success- 

ully. 


KRUPP’S STEEL. The widespread reputation of the steel produced in the great 
works of Herr Krupp, at Essen, in Prussia, has induced us to give it a brief notice. His 
manufactory, always a large one, has been gradually increasing in size during the last 
half century, until it now covers nearly 1000 acres, and gives employment to some 
20,000 persons. For large metallurgical works, Essen is favorably situated, being in the 
center of a coal-bearing area, where coal of the purest kind can be comparatively cheaply 
alrite There are also at hand the manganiferous iron ores of Prussia, which have 

een found so excellently adapted for the manufacture of steel; but it is believed that 
the admirable organization of every part of his manufactory has conduced, as much as 
anything, to the great success of Krupp. With laborers and mechanics who have 
passed the regulation-time in the Prussian army, overseers trained in the German tech- 
nical schools, and a small staff of experienced analytical chemists, he has obviously a 
great advantage in conducting operations where order, system, and skill are of para- 
mount importance. But even with these benefits, Krupp’s productions would not have 
gained their celebrity, were it not for the scrupulous care with which he performs every 
Manipulation. 
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In the article Iron we have described the manufacture of steel by the cementation 
and Bessemer processes, but there are several other methods of making it, and one of 
these is by the decarburization of cast-iron inthe puddling furnace. ‘This is the pro- 
cess by which Krupp makes his steel, in the first instance; and the material he most 
largely employs is spzegeleisen, or specular cast-iron, a highly crystalline variety, usually 
containing about 4 per cent of manganese, This iron is admirably suited for conversion 
into steel. The puddling process for steel is similar to that employed for iron (q.v.), 
except that the former is conducted at a lower temperature, and requires nicer manage- 
ment; but in the case of steel, the cast-iron to be operated upon is never previously 
refined. Cast-iron to the extent of about 4 cwts. is melted in the puddling furnace, 
mixed with a quantity of slag or cinder (chiefly silicate of iron), and stirred with a rab- 
ble. During this operation, the carbon in the cast-iron (usually about 5 per cent) is grad- 
, ually oxidized by the oxygen present in the cinder; carbonic oxide is produced, and as it 
* escapes, what is technically termed ‘‘ boiling” takes place. When the ebullition becomes 
active, the temperature is raised until the appearance of incipient solidification occurs; 
the heat is then lowered, and the ordinary process of balling proceeded with. Steel thus 
produced usually contains from 0.5 to 1 per cent of carbon; but if the temperature is not 
skillfully regulated, the carbon becomes wholly burned away, and malleable iron instead 
of steel is produced. 

Puddled steel, although useful for most purposes in the arts (except cutlery), never- 
theless wants homogeneity, on account of a certain intermixture of cinder, which is diffi- 
cult to get rid of without fusion—a defect which is apt to prevent it from welding 
perfectly. In Krupp’s works the puddled steel is remelted in crucibles, in order to 
convert it into cast-steel; and it is the wonderful uniformity of quality with which he 
manufactures this in very large masses, that constitutes the superiority of, and gives so 
great an interest to, his productions. The crucibles employed are made with extreme care, 
mainly from fire-clay, to which a little plumbago is added; their capacity varies from 50 
to 100 lbs., and it is reported that as many as 100,000 are kept drying at the same time. 
After being once used, the crucibles are broken up, and mixed with other material, to 
make new ones. 

In the casting-house, where the large ingots are run, the furnaces, which contain about 
1200 crucibles, are arranged along the sides of the building; and in the central portion 
the steel molds, varying in capacity from 100 lbs. to 50 tons, are disposed in line between 
two pair of rails, upon which runsa movable crane. It is in the casting of such an 
enormous ingot as 120 tons of steel (the largest yet produced) from crucibles of smal] 
capacity that the perfect organization of Krupp’s establishment becomes most strikingly 
apparent. Ata given signal, one gang of workmen remove the crucibles from the fur- 
naces, while another seize them with tongs for the purpose, and pour their contents 
into narrow canals of wrought-iron, lined with fire-clay, which converge into the open- 
ing by which the mold is filled. This is the critical stage of the operation, the difficulty 
being to deposit in the mold a continuous stream of melted steel of about the same degree 
of heat, so as to cool uniformly, and to solidify into a perfectly homogeneous mass. 
Of such uniform soundness are some of Krupp’s large steel ingots, that one—shown in 
the London exhibition of 1862, 9 ft. high, 44 in. in diameter, and weighing 21 tons—when 
‘broken across did not show the slightest flaw, even when examined with a lens. 

Inorder to manipulate these extraordinary masses of steel, there isa steel hammer, 
weighing 50 tons—the mechanical marvel of the works at Essen—which has a cylinder 
nearly 6 ft. in diameter. It has a 50-ton crane at each of its four corners, and behind 
each of these again there are four heatingfurnaces. A movable bench on low massive 
wheels serves to remove a large ingot from any of the furnaces, which is then, by means 
of the powerful cranes, and a*system of pulleys and crabs, placed on the anvil, and 
worked into any desired shape. ‘The anvil-face weighs 185 tons. 

The total output of the Essen steel works in 1881 amounted to 260,000 tons, including 
crucible, open-hearth, Bessemer steel, and homogeneous wrought-iron. The German 
field, naval, fortress, and sea-coast guns consist exclusively of the constructions of the 
‘‘cannon king.” The armament of the German, Austro-Hungarian, Italian, and Russian 
field artillery is based on the Krupp system, and the Krupp gun is known throughout the 
world. In 1888 the ‘‘ plant”? comprised the Essen steel works, the Essen and Bochum 
coal fields, 547 iron mines in Germany, several ore beds near Bilboa, Spain, 4 smelting 
works near Duisburg, the Meppen proving ground, 4 steamships, various stone quarries, 
clay-banks, and sand-pits ; and, for its own needs, a chemical laboratory, a printing office, 
a fire brigade, etc. There were in operation 11 blast furnaces, 1542 furnaces of various 
kinds, 489 boilers, 82 steam hammers, 21 roll trains, 1622 machine tools. The works 
consume daily 3100 tons of coal and coke, 5,000,000,000-7, 000,000,000 gals. of water, and 
from 475,000 to 1,500,000 ft. of gas. For internal traffic there are 42 m. of railroad, 71 
horses, 40 m. of telegraph lines, and, since 1884, 100 telephones. The commissary depart 
ment includes a hotel, beer-gardens, a bakery, an abattoir, clothing and shoe-making estab- 
lishments, and 46 stores of various kinds. There are hospitals, model dwelling-houses, 
manual training-school, etc. The employés numbered 20,000 in 1889, and the town, 
which in 1826 had about 4000 inhabitants, had (1890) 78,706. 

KRUSENSTERN, ApAM JouN, Chevalier von, a distinguished Russian voyager, was 
b. Noy. 19,1770, at Haggud in Esthonia. He served for some time in the British navy. 
The emperor Alexander, when he ascended the Russian throne, took up a plan proposed 
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by Krusenstern for the promotion of the American fur-trade, and consequently intrusted 
him with the command of an expedition at once for scientific and mercantile objects. 
Krusenstern sailed from Cronstadt with two ships, Aug. 7, 1803, and returned Aug. 19, 
1806, and was the first to conduct a Russian expedition round the world. He failed in 
one of the objects for which he was sent out—the reopening of the Russian trade with 
Japan, but made some interesting geographical discoveries; and his careful explorations 
of coasts made his voyage very important for the progress of geographical science. He 
published an account of this voyage (8 vols. Petersb. 1810-12, with a volume of maps 
and plates), which was soon translated into all the principal languages of Europe. The 
contributions to natural history resulting from the expedition were the subject of a sepa. 
rate work by Tilesius (Petersb. and Leip. 1813); and Krusenstern himself subsequently 
published a work called Contributions to the Hydrography of the Pacific Ocean (1819), and 
several other works on the same subject. Krusenstern died in 1846 at Asz, in Esthonia, 
where he had an estate. 


KRYLOV, Ivan ANDREYEVITCH, a celebrated Russian fabulist, b. Feb. 18, 1768, at 
Moscow, was the son of a poor officer in the army, received the elements of his educa- 
tion at Tver from his mother, and learned French from a French tutor who was resident 
in the house of the governor of Tver. Krylov read indiscriminately all books which fell 
into hishands. Dramatical works made the greatest impression on him, and in his 15th 
year he wrote an opera called the Kafeinitza (The Coffee Fortune-Teller), which was never 
represented, but attracted considerable notice in Tver, and procured patrons for him,who 
got him an appointment, in 1785, in a public office in St. Petersburg. A bookseller gave 
him 60 roubles for the manuscript of his opera, which he spent in buying the works of 
Racine, Moliére, and Boileau. In 1786 he wrote another tragedy, Philomela, which, 
although never represented, was printed in the collection called The Russian Theater. 
After the death of his mother, 1788, to whom he was much attached, Krylov received a 
post in the imperial cabinet, which he resigned two years afterwards, in order to devote 
himself to literary work. For two or three years, beginning in 1789, he occupied him- 
self partly with journalism, but soon gave it up. He now produced a succession of 
prose comedies, among which were The Crazed Family (1798); The Mocking-bird; and The 
Poetin the Anteroom (1794), which brought him under the empress Catharine’s notice. 
In 1801 he was appointed secretary to Galitzin, the governor of Riga, who, after a time, 
invited him to his country-house at Saratov, where he spent some years in entire leisure. 
He then returned to St. Petersburg in 1806, where he brought several very successful 
plays on the stage, The Milliner’s Shop; The Lesson to Ladies, etc. It was at this time, 
when about 40 years of age, that he turned his attention to that kind of writing which 
was to immortalize him. Krylov having translated some of Lafontaine’s fables, the poet 
Dmitriev was so struck with their felicity that he encouraged him to persevere in that 
line. In 1809 the first collection of his fables (28 in number) appeared, which met with 
great success. Others followed in 1811 and in 1816. Jn 1811 he was made member of 
the Petersburg academy; in 1812, an official in the imperial library; in 1830, councilor 
of state; and in course of time he was so overwhelmed with honors and pensions that, 
in 1841, when he resigned his public office, he drew from the state and the imperial 
treasury the sum of 11,700 roubles. On the occasion of his 70th birthday, homage 
flowed in on him from all quarters. Krylov died Nov. 21, 1844. Soon afterwards, a 
national subscription, to which children eagerly contributed their share, was set on foot 
to raise a monument to his memory; and towards the end of the reign of the emperor 
Nicholas, his statue in bronze, by Kloth, was placed in the summer garden at St. Peters- 
burg. Many stories are current of his eccentricities. Owing to the genuine national 
spirit, the joyousness, simplicity, wit, and good-humor that pervade them, his fables are 
the most popular of Russian books, and many single sentences of them have become 
proverbs. They are generally the first reading-book put in the hands of children, and 
thus many thousand copies, both in dear and cheap editions, are in circulation among alt 
classes. He produced in all nearly 200 fables, of which more than three-fourths are 
original, and the rest are imitations. Translations have been made by Ralston (English, 
1871); Einerling (French, 1845); Torney and Léwe (German, 1842 and 1874), etc. There 
are numerous Italian and French imitations. 


KSHATRYA, the second or military caste in the Brahmanical social system. See 
CASTE. 


KUBAN, a territory ins. Russia, at the foot of the Caucasus range of mountains, in 
Ciscaucasia, 39,277 sq. m.; pop. 793, 1,578,200. It is the land of the Kuban Cossacks, 
numbering nearly half a million, who are governed by a lieutenant-general, with capital 
Ekaterinodar, on the Black sea. 


KUBLAI KHAN (called by the Chinese Cut-Tsov), more properly Kuéprmai Kuan, the 
khagan or grand khan of the Mongols, and emperor of China, was the grandson of 
Genghis Khan through his fourth son, Tuly Khan. Being ordered by his brother Mangf, 
then khagan of the Mongols, to subjugate the Corea and China, Kablai Khan, availing 
himself of an application made by Si-Tsong of the Song dynasty to aid him in expelling 
the Mantchtis, entered China (1260) with an immense army, drove out these Tartars (or 
Kin dynasty), and took possession of north China. Kdblai Khan, who was an able and 
energetic prince, adopted the Chinese mode of civilization, and endeared himself to his 
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subjects by his attention to men of letters, and the favors which he bestowed on the 
memory of their former renowned monarchs. In 1279 he completed the ruin of the Song 
dynasty by invading and subduing southern China, and founding a new dynasty—that 
of the Yuen (the first foreign race of kings that ever ruled in China). From 1259 Kfiblai 
Khan had been the khagan of the Mongols, so that his dominions now extended from 
the Frozen ocean to the strait of Malacca, and from the Corea to Asia Minor—an extent 
of territory the like of which had never before, and has never since, been governed by 
any one monarch. Marco Polo visited his court. Irritated by the failure of an expedi- 
tion against Japan, he indemnified himself by the conquest of Mantchuria and other dis- 
tricts; but soon after died at Pekin in 1294. The grand dukes of Russia were among 
his tributaries. i 

KUENEN, ABRAHAM, D.D., b. at Haarlem, Holland, 1828; of German descent. 
He studied at Leyden, where he was called to an adjunct professorship of theology 
in 1853, becoming full prof. 1855. He became well known for his extremely advanced 
views in Old Testament criticisms, asserting a far later than the traditional date for. 
many of the books. Among his numerous works are: Historico-Critical Investigation 
into the Origin and Collection of the Old Testament Books (3 vols. 2d ed. 1885-93. Engl. transl. 
of vol. 1, 1886); The Religion of Israel (1874-15); Prophets and Prophecy in Israel (1877), 
and National Religions and Universal Religions (1882). Both the latter are also translated 
into English. Though radical in his criticism (his chief department of study), he may 
perhaps be classed as not entirely unevangelical in his theology. Died 1891. 


KUEN LUN, Kin Lon, or Kurxvn, is the name of a great mountain-chain of central 
Asia, running generally e. and w., lying to the n. of Thibet. The Kuen Lun mountains 
have been little explored ; but some of the passes crossed are 18,000 ft. high, and several 
of the peaks are not less than 22,000, The main chain begins at about 76° e. long , aud 
is supposed to cease at about 95° east, 


KU FIC COINS is the name of the earliest Mohammedan coins, inscribed with the 
Kufie or ancient Arabic character (see the following article). According to Makrizi, the 
first were struck in the 18th year of the Hedjrah (688 a.pD.), under caliph Omar, who, wish- 
ing to make Islam entirely independent of foreign, chiefly Byzantine and Persian, influ- 
ence, even in the province of money, caused ‘‘ Mohammedan” coins to be struck, in the 
shape of those Persian and Byzantine ones which had been circulating among his sub- 
jects till then, and he caused them to be inscribed with koranic passages. According to 
other Arabic writers, however (Al-Makin, Soyuti, Ibn Koteiba, etc.), the earliest Kufic 
money dates from the time of caliph Abd Al-Malek (76 H.=695 A.D.), a period much more 
probable, considering that no Kufic coins have hitherto been discovered anterior to 77 H. 
They were first of gold and silver, the former being dinars (corrupted from denarius—a 
name, moreover, wrongly applied), of the value of about 10s. 8d.; the latter, dirhems 
(drachma), worth about 54d. Not before 116 #. were copper coins, fels (follis? obolus?), 
introduced, and the material for them was taken by the order of caliph Walid from a colos- 
sal bronze statue of an idol. Figures, human or otherwise, are rarely met with on these 
coins. The legend generally runs either around the margin, or is inclosed by a ring. 
The oldest dinar—of 77 H.—is preserved in the Milan museum (formerly Cav. Millingen’s 
collection). The oldest dirhem found as yet, dated 82 H., is likewise in Milan, in the 
museo di Stefano di Mainoni. One of the richest collections of Kufic coins is in the 
Stockholm academy: owing chiefly to the great numbers found on the shores of 
the Baltic, brought thither probably by Mohammedan traders in the middle ages. Not 
before the 7th c. H. were the Kufic characters superseded by the modern Neshki, upon 
coins; while for books, etc., they had long fallen into disuse. The best authorities on 
this subject are Makrizi, Adler, the Tychsens, Reiske, De Sacy, Castilioni, Cataneo, 
Frahn, Lindberg, Pietraszewski. ¥ 


KUFIC WRITING, an ancient form of Arabic characters, which came into use shortly 
before Mohammed, and was chiefly current among the inhabitants of northern Arabia, 
while those of the south-western parts employed the Himjaritic or Mosnad (clipped) 
character. The Kufic is taken from the old Syriac character (Estrangelo), and is said to 
have been first introduced by Moramer or Morar ben Morra of Anbar. The first copies 
of the Koran were written in it, and Kufa, a city in Irak-Arabi (pashalic of Bagdad), 
being the one which contained the most expert and numerous copyists, the writing itself 
was called after it. The alphabet was arranged like the Hebrew and Syriac (whence its 
designation, ABGaD He VeS), and this order, although now superseded by another, is 
still used for numerical purposes. The Kufic character, of a somewhat clumsy and 
ungainly shape, began to fall into disuse after about 1000 A.p., Ebn Morla of Bagdad 
(d. 938 A.D.) having invented the current or so-called Neshki (nashak, to copy) character, 
which was still further improved by Ebn Bawwab (d. 1031), and which now—deservedly 
—reigns supreme in east and west. It is only in MSS. of the Koran, and in title pages, 
that the Kufic is still employed. A peculiar kind of the Kufic is the so-called Karmatian 
—of a somewhat more slender shape—in which several inscriptions have been met with 
both in Arabia, and in Dauphiny, Sicily, etc., and which is also found on a coronation 
mantle preserved in Nuremberg. The Kufic is written with a style, while for the 
Neshki, slit reeds are employed. Different kinds of the latter character (in which the 
alphabet is arranged according to the outward similarity of the letters) are the Moresque 
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or Maghreb (western), the Divéni (royal—only employed for decrees, etc.), the Talik 
(chiefly used in Persian), the Thsoletki (threefold or very large character), Jakuthi, 
Rihani, ete. 


KUGLER, Franz THEODOR, a German historian of art, was b. at Stettin, Jan. 19, 
1808, and studied at the university of Berlin. After the completion of a very diversified 
course of study, he devoted himseif to the study of the fine arts. In 1833 he became a 
professor in Berlin, where he died, Mar. 16, 1858. His most valuable works are a Hand- 
buch der Geschichte der Maleret, etc. (Manual of the History of Painting from the Time 
of Constantine the Great to the Present Day, 1837), which has been translated into Eng- 
lish—the part relating to Italian art by sir Charles and lady Eastlake, and that relating 
to the German, Spanish, French, Dutch, and Flemish schools, under the editorship of 
sir Edmund Head; and a Handbuch der Kunstgeschichte (Manual of the History of Art, 
etc., 1842). He is also favorably known as a poet and as the author of several dramas. 


KUH-HORN, sometimes called ALPHORN, is a wind-instrument much used by the 
herdsmen in the mountainous countries of Germany. It consists of a tube about 3 ft. 
long, and a little bent, and gradually widening out into a kind of bell, like a bassoon. 
It is made of wood, or of the bark of the willow, wrought together, and bound by a 
pitched cord. The sound of the kuh-horn is produced by a mouth-piece like that of a 
trombone. It has generally only five notes, but extending over nearly two octaves—viz., 
C, G, C, E, G. With these five notes, the herdsmen often play most interesting melodies, 
which among the mountains have an indescribable charm. The following is a specimen: 


Se a eae 


TE eae ae 1 
eres ee 


KUHN, FRANZ FELIx ADALBERT, b. in Konigsberg, Prussia, 1812; was a pupil at 
Berlin of Bockh and Bopp, under whom he made great progress in comparative philology. 
In 1841 he began to teach at the Cologne gymnasium in Berlin, where he became full 
professor in 1856. Besides taking high rank in comparative philology, he was one of 
the founders of the science of comparative mythology. He wrote several books and 
conducted periodicals devoted to his favorite subjects. He d. 1881. 


KUHNER, RapPHasn, 1802-78; b. Gotha; was educated at Gottingen; in 1824 began 
to teach at the Hanover lyceum. He has written several Greek and Latin text-books, 
some of which have been translated into English. 


KUHNOL, on KUEHNOEL, Curist1AN GorTriies, 1768-1841; b. Leipsic; lectured 
on biblical exegesis and hermeneutics at the age of 20 in the university of Leipsic; was 
professor of philosophy in 1790; and in 1809, of theology at Giessen. He was the author 
of several able works, among which were Messianic Prophecies; Notes on the New Testa- 
ment; The Psalms in Meter; Commentary on the Historical Books of the New Testament, 
in 4 vols. The last especially was very popular, and republished in England with the 
Greek text. 


KU'ILENBURG, See CULENBORG 

KUKA, an important t. of central Africa, capital of Bornu, is situated in a level 
district on the western shore of lake Tsad, in lat. 12° 55’n., and long. 18° 22’ w. A 
great fair or market is held here weekly. The population is estimated at from 50,000 
to 60,000. 

KU-KLUX KLAN, or Kvu-xuvux, the title of a secret association which existed in the 
southern states from 1866 to 1872, and which terrorized that section of the country dur- 
ing the period in question. It was first made known as an active agency in Tennessee, 
in 1867, when the governor of the state, William G. Brownlow, called upon the U. 8. 
military authorities to suppress violence and public disturbances in the state, which were 
traced to this organization. 'The history of the Ku-klux shows that at the close of the 
war various societies of a political character were formed in the states of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North and South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Texas, under the names of the knights of the white camellia, white brotherhood, con- 
stitutional union guards, pale-faces, invisible empires, invisible circle, etc., all of which 
were eventually lost in the broader scope and more powerful and permanent influence 
of the Ku-klux klan. From the evidence afforded it would appear that the origin of 
these secret societies, and more particularly of the one we are specially considering, is 
to be found in the general dislocation of political and social interests in the southern 
states, consequent to the aggressive influence of a long and devastating condition of 
warfare. In explanation of their foundation, ex-confederates claim that they were pre- 
ceded by the organization of loyal leagues, which, as they allege, were formed among 
the negroes in the south through the efforts of ‘‘ carpet-baggers,” so-called, radical lead- 
ers intriguing in the interest of the perpetuation of the power of the republican party 
in the southern states. It is also claimed in behalf of the southern people that, through 
the action of the 14th and 15th amendments to the constitution of the United States, the 
southern white population was endangered in its homes and its social relations, the 
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emancipated blacks being considered in the light of a race angered by long and bitter 
servitude, now armed and equipped by law and public sentiment, and only waiting 
opportunity for an uprising and to grasp the balance of power among the high-spirited 
people to whom they had been slaves for more than two centuries. This is the southern 
explanation of the rise of the Ku-klux. Whatever may be the measure of truth con- 
tained in it, this in no wise militates against the justness of public condemnation of its 
acts.—By joint resolution, dated April 20, 1871, the two houses of congress ordered an 
investigation into the condition of affairs in the states recently in a condition of insur- 
rection. For three years the press had been filled with detailed statements describing 
acts of atrocity attributed to the secret and terrible Ku-klux klan, which rivaled the 
worst instances recorded against the Spanish domination in the Netherlands and the 
bloody scenes of the French revolution. In every scuthern state except Virginia, West 
Virginia, Delaware, Maryland, and Florida, assassinations of negroes and white repub- 
licans were of daily occurrence. The gift of suffrage to the colored man had been 
nullified in its outcome as a political influence through the system of terrorizing which 
utterly precluded the free suffrage of the emancipated blacks. Besides instances of 
special massacres covering large numbers, and of which there occurred many in South 
Carolina, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, and Tennessee, the daily and nightly assassina- 
tions, whippings, burnings, and other outrages were innumerable, and were never 
recorded. In reporting the state of society in Texas, the evidence given is to the effect 
that the negroes were murdered with such frequency that there was no possibility of 
keeping an accurate record of the details. On the basis of reports of this nature and 
stimulated, doubtless, by the intense public feeling in the north, created by the gradually 
spreading conviction of the lamentable deficiency in the power of the law as applied in 
tbe south, congress, through its committee, proceeded to the investigation ordered by 
the joint resolution to which we have already referred. The result of this investigation 
appears in the 12 octavo volumes reporting the testimony taken and published among 
the official documents (senate) of the year 1872. An immense mass of evidence displays 
the nature and acts of the Ku-klux, and fully justifies the title ‘‘ conspiracy,” which 
congress bestowed upon that organization. While the Ku-klux may have originated for 
a minor purpose, it is difficult to believe that this tremendous association of men sworn 
to fidelity; having its ramifications in every southern state, and the power of life and 
death in most of them; with a ritual, oath, grips, pass-words, and all the other secret 
and systematic machinery necessary to the carrying out of the most hidden and dan. 
gerous purposes—it is difficult to believe that the real motive and intention of the order 
were not the subversion of the government of the United States, and the rehabilitation 
of the leaders of the rebellion. To this end, the negation of the suffrage in the south, 
and the efforts to defeat reconstruction, may reasonably be supposed to have tended. 
And whatever diverse opinions may be held regarding the good sense, judgment, and 
patriotism displayed in the reconstruction acts and the methods adopted to carry them 
into effect, it is impossible to view without the severest censure the nature of the oppo- 
sition to them, as conducted by a bloody and revengeful association of cruel and 
implacable men, crazed by the facility with which murder and incendiarism could be 
made to do duty for what its members chose to consider retributive justice Following 
is the oath of the Ku-klux klan, as it was offered in evidence before the investigating 
committee of congress: ‘‘I (name), before the great immaculate Judge of heaven and 
earth, and upon the holy evangelists of Almighty God, do, of my own free will and 
accord, subscribe to the following sacred, binding obligation. I. Iam on the side of 
justice and humanity and constitutional liberty, as bequeathed to us by our forefathers. 
II. I reject and oppose the principles of the radical party. III. I pledge aid to a 
brother of the Ku-klux klan in sickness, distress, or pecuniary embarrassment. Females, 
friends, widows, and their households shall be the special object of my care and protec: 
tion. IV. Should I ever divulge, or cause to be divulged, any of the secrets of this 
order, or any of the foregoing obligations, I must meet with the fearful punishment of 
death and traitors’ doom, which is death, death, death, at the hands of the brethren.” 
This sufficiently theatrical obligation becomes impressive when one reflects that its 
various sections were carried out with absolute rigor, and that disobedience of the orders 
of the chief of a klan was actually visited with instant death. Thus were the customs 
of the carbonari paralleled among so prosaic and conventional a people as the Americans 
so late as 1871. The members of the order were obliged to deny their membership, even 
when answering as witnesses in a court of law, and were obligated to clear each other 
by their testimony in such cases or when acting as jurors, The Ku-klux gradually died 
out as an active organization after the investigation of 1871; and although certain of 
their methods continued to obtain during the progress of elections in the south, the 
return to sounder sense and better feeling on the part of the people of that section, 
and the improving condition of the relations between the north and the south, grad- 
ually did away with the passions in which the organization originated. It is reported 
that there were at one time 550,000 members of the Ku-klux klan in the south, of which 
number 40,000 are said to have been in Tennessee. 


KU'LA, at. of Austria, in the Servian Woiwodschaft, on the Franzens or Bacs canal, 
26 m. n.w. of Neusatz. Pop. ’90, 8480. 
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KUL/DJA, Kuwsa, Koopsa, Kvut'Dsna, or GUL'DscHA, a province in the govern- 
ment of Turkistan; 25,500 sq.m.; pop. abt. 12,000; was formerly a part of Soongaria, 
the extreme n.w. province of China, which country conquered it in 1754 from the Kal- 
mucks. Some years ago this province declared its independence of China under a native 
sultan, but in 1871 the Russian government, by agreement with China, annexed Kuldja 
to its dominions, and this remained its status until 1879, the czar having promised to 
restore it to the Chinese whenever the latter should occupy the province with a suffi- 
cient force to keep it in order and subjection, as against the wild tribes that inhabited 
it. The defeat of Yakoob Beg afforded to China the desired opportunity to regain this 
territory, and a demand was made upon the czar for the performance of his promise. 
A Russian commission was accordingly appointed, and in Sept., 1879, this commission 
reported a treaty, which was accepted by China. This treaty restored to the latter power 
four-fifths of the province of Kuldja, the remaining strip of territory being retained by 
Russia to afford a foot-hold and hold a certain degree of influence in that country. 


KUL'DJA, also called Ini, an important t., capital of a large territory in Dzungaria, 
central Asia, near the frontiers of Russia and China. It stands on the right bank of the 
Ili, a considerable river, which, rising in the Tian-Shan mountains, flows westward into 
lake Balkash, after a course of about 300 miles. The town, which till lately had a very 
brisk and growing trade, has still a population of near 20,000, composed of Dzungarians, 
Bokharans, Tajiks, and Chinese, and in religion mostly Mohammedans. The region in 
which Kuldja stands revolted against China in 1865, and was occupied and taken pos- 
session of by Russia in 1871. The demands of China for the restoration of Kuldja were 
not acceded to by Russia till 1881. 


KULM, a small village of Bohemia, 23 m. n.e. of Bromberg, was the scene of two 
bloody conflicts between the French and allies on Aug. 29 and 30, 1813. The French, 
numbering 40,000 men, were commanded by gen. Vandamme; the Russians, during the 
first day’s conflict, were 17,000, and were commanded by gen. Ostermann-Tolstoi. Dur- 
ing the night the latter were heavily reinforced, and on the second day Barclay de Tolly 
assumed the command with 60,000 troops. The result was the complete wreck of the 
French army, which lost in these two days little short of 20,000 men, while the allies 
did not lose half of that number. 


KULM, or CuLM, a co. of w. Prussia; pop. ’90, 9762; one of the four dioceses into 
which Prussia was divided early in the 13th century. From 1466 to 1772 it formed a part 
of Poland, but on the first partition of the latter kingdom was restored to Prussia. Its 
trade is sufficient for the necessities of the people, without being important. Besides 
an Evangelical church its principal institutions are educational, viz., a cadet school, and 
a Roman Catholic gymnasium or high school. 


KULTUR KAMPF. See CuLtuR KAMPF, 
KUMA‘NIA. See CUMANIA. 


KUMAON’ is a district of British India, in the Kumaon division of the North-west Prov- 
inces, in lat. 29° to 31° n., and long. 78° to 81° e. It lies chiefly on thes. slope of the 
Himalayas, comprising upwards of 30 summits in that range, which vary in altitude from 
about 18,000 ft. to nearly 26,000. With the exception of a belt on its southern frontier, 
which is from 2 mn. to 15 m. broad, the whole country is one mass of mountains and 
forests. It contains mines of gold, copper, and lead, which, however, have never yet 
been profitably worked. Throughout the southern belt above mentioned, it produces, 
generally in two crops a year, wheat, barley, oats, millet, peas, beans, etc., with rice, 
cotton, indigo, sugar, ginger, turmeric, etc. Near the end of the 18th century Kumaon 
was seized by the tribe of Gurkhas, who frequently raiding the neighboring territory, it 
was decided to wrest it from them and annex it to the British dominion. Area, 7,151 
sq.m.; pop. ’91, 563,000. The principal town is Almora (7,800). Kumaon is also spelt 
Kamaun, 


KUMARASAMBHAVA is the name of one of the most celebrated poems of the 
Hindus. Its reputed author is Kalidasa (see KAtipAsa), and its subject is the legendary 
history connected with the birth of Kumara, or Karttikeya, the Hindu god of war. See 
KArrtreeya. It consists of 22 cantos, but only 8 have hitherto been published in the 
original Sanskrit. The first seven have been elegantly rendered in English verse by Mr. 
R. T. H. Griffith, principal of the Benares government college. 

KUMBUK’ (Pentaptera tomentosa), a tree of the natural order sombretacee, a native ot 
the East Indies. It is a noble tree, and produces durable timber. Sir James E. Tennent 
describes a kumbuk tree in Ceylon, 45 ft. in circumference, close to the ground, and 21 
ft. at 12 ft. above the ground, which serves as a landmark for boatmen, towering high 
above forests of cocoa-palm, and discernible at a distance of 20 miles. The bark of the 
kumbuk yields a black dye, and contains so much lime that its ashes are used as lime 
for chewing with betel. 


KUMISS, or KuMIsH. See KovumMIss. 
KUMMEL. See LIQUEUR. 
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KUMQUAT (Citrus Japonica), a small species of orange, a native of China and Japan, 
and much cultivated in these countries. It has been introduced into Australia. It 
endures more frost than any other of the genus, and will probably prove a valuable 
acquisition to many parts of Europe and America. The plant is a shrub sometimes 6 
ft. high, but in cultivation it is not allowed to exceed the height ot a gooseberry-bush. 
The fruit is oval, and about the size of a large gooseberry ; the rind is sweet, and the 
juice acid. It is very delicious and refreshing. ‘The Chinese make an excellent sweet- 
meat by preserving it in sugar. 

KU’/NERSDORF, a village of Brandenburg, in Prussia, nearly 43 m. n.e, of Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, was the scene of one of the most remarkable battles of the Seven Years’ 
war, fought on Aug. 12, 1759, in which Frederick the great was completely defeated by 
a combined attack of Russians under Soltikof and Austrians under Laudon. ‘The loss 
on the Prussian side was 18,500 men, with almost all their artillery and baggage, while 
their opponents lost 16,000 men. 


KUNG-TSIN-WANG, Prince, b. China, Jan. 11, 1833; a son of the emperor T’ung-chi, 
brother of the emperor Hien-Feng, and uncle of the emperor Kwangsu (succeeded 1875). 
On the accession of his brother, he and his five other brothers were created princes. 
Princes Kung and Ch’un (1835-91) were active in the administration of the government 
from the time of the English entry into the capital till about 1889, the former being 
prime minister in 1861-84. Prince Kung is among the party of progress in China, and 
has advocated freedom of intercourse with foreign nations, and the adoption of foreign 
customs and inventions. To his influence chiefly was owing the treaty of peace with 
the French and English in 1860, and likewise the appointment of Anson Burlingame, a 
citizen of the United States, as envoy and ambassador to the Christian powers in 1868. 
He also conducted China through the Formosa difficulty with Japan, concluding a treaty 
of peace with that country in 1874. 

KUNG-CHOW-F0O. See HAINAN. 

KUNGUR’, a t. in the government of Perm, Russia, and 1416 m. from St, Petersburg, 
is renowned for its tanneries, in which the best quality of Russia leather is produced. 
In the neighborhood are several large iron-works. Pop. ’89, 12,106. 


KUNIGUN'DE, Sam, wife of the emperor Henry II., was the daughter of count 
Siegfried of Luxemburg. Her husband, duke Henry of Bavaria, was crowned king of 
the Germans in 1002, and emperor in 1014. Her reputation having been unjustly 
assailed, she vindicated herself by walking barefooted over hot plowshares. After the 
death of her husband in 1024, she retired into the convent of Kaufungen, near Cassel, 
which she had founded, spent the remainder of her days in pious works, and died on 
Mar. 3, 1031. Pope Innocent III. gave her a a place #mongst the saints in 1200. 


KUN'NOJ, or Kunnovg, a decayed t. of British India, capital of the pergunnah of the 
same name, in the district of Furrackabad, 65 m. n.w. of Lucknow; on the Kali Nuddi 
river, about 3 m, from its junction with the Ganges. At present the place is little more 
than an expanse of ruins, whole mountains of which meet the eye in every direction, 
upon a space of ground much larger, it is said, than the site of London. The greatest 
part of the standing buildings are uninhabited, and tottering to decay. The few poor 
people now in the place live in mud huts built up against the old walls. The present 
town is about a mile long, and half a mile broad, with a ruinous fort of no great 
antiquity. The most remarkable buildings are two handsome Mohammedan mauso- 
leums. Kunnoj was formerly one of the greatest of Indian cities; and according to 
some, ranks second in respect of antiquity. One authority considers the town to have 
existed before the first introduction of Brahmanism from the west. Until about the 
12th c. A.D., it continued to be the chief city of India; but in 1194 it was attacked by 
Shahabuddin Mohammed, sovereign of Ghoor, who defeated the king of Kunnoj and 
overthrew that monarchy. After this the history of the place consists only of a succes- 
sion of disasters, and now this once celebrated place contains only a few thousand in- 
habitants, living in great indigence. 

KUNTH, KARL SIGISMUND, 1788-1850; b. Leipsic; educated in Berlin, through the 
influence of Alexander von Humboldt. He devoted himself to the study of botany, had 
charge of the botanical garden in Berlin, and edited Humboldt and Bonpland’s Voyages 
aux Réyions Hquinoctiales, besides assisting in the arrangement and classification of baron 
Humboldt’s splendid herbarium of 5,000 specimens. 


KUNZ, GEORGE FREDERICK; mineralogist, b. in New York City, Sept. 29, 1856. 
U.%. Census special agent in charge of precious stones, in 1883; had charge of the 
mineral exhibit of the U. S. government at Paris, 1889. He was made honorary special 
agent for mines and mining at Chicago Exhibition, 18938. Author of Gems and Precious 
Stones (1890). 


KUNZE, JouN CHRISTOPHER, D.D., b. in Saxony, Aug. 4, 1744; was educated at Leip- 
sic and Halle, and became a minister of the Lutheran church. In 1770 he emigrated to 
Philadelphia to act as associate pastor of the German churches there. During his resi- 
dence in that city he was for several years a professor in the university of Pennsylvania. 
In 1784 he accepted a pastoral call to New York, where he resided for the remainder of 
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his life. He added to his pastoral labors those of professor of oriental literature in 
Columbia college. He was one of the best Hebrew scholars of his time, , Among his 
published works are a History of the Christian Religion and of the Lutheran Church, a 
Catechism and Liturgy, and a Lutheran Hymn and Prayer Book, He d. in 1807. 


KUO’PIO, a /én or government of Finland; 16,498 sq. m.; pop. ’92, 295,178. It is com- 
prised in an extensive plain, containing a large number of lakes, and lying immediately 
w. of Russia; lat. 63° n., long. 27° east. 

KUP FERSCHIEFER, one of the series of strata which make up the permian rocks. 
It consists of beds of dark shale with copper ore (hence the name), and containing beau- 
tifully preserved fish, of species nearly allied to those of the coal measures. 


KUPPERWUNYJ’, a fortified t. of British India, in the presidency of Bombay, 82 m. e. 
of Ahmedabad, on a tributary of the river Saburmuttee. It has some trade, and manu- 
tures of soap and pottery. Pop. 13,000. 


KU’RA, or Kur (anc. Cyrus), the principal river of the Caucasus, rises in the Sahanlu 
chain, and after a south-eastern course of 5385 m. falls into the Caspian sea by several 
shallow channels, about 60 m.n. of the Persian boundary. Its chief tributaries are the 
Aras (anc. Arazes), the Alazan, and the Yora. The Kura has so rapid a course and 
changes its channel so frequently that to bridge it is almost impossible. 

KURACHEE. See KuRRACHI. 

KURDISTAW’ (‘‘ the country of the Kurds’’), an extensive region of Western Asia, 
running n.w. and s.e., between lat. 34° to 40° n., and long. 89° to 40° e., bounded on the 
n.e. side by Armenia, Azerbijan, and Irak-Ajemi, and on the s.w. by the Tigris and 
Aljezira, belongs to the Turkish and Persian monarchies, chiefly to the former, and 
contains about 74,000 sq. m. The country, with the exception of the tract bordering on 
the Tigris, is very mountainous, some of the peaks being nearly 15,000 ft. above the sea- 
level; these mountain-ranges divide the surface of the country into fertile valleys and 
extensive table-lands. The southern part is for the most part low and flat, parched in 
summer, and verdant during the wet season. The country is traversed by the Euphrates, 
Tigris, Zab-Ala, Zab-Asfal, and Diyala or Shirvan, and contains several lakes, the chief 
of which are Vanand Urumiah. Four-fifths of the inhabitants are Kurds (anc. Carducht 
and Gordyaei) a race partly nomad and partly agricultural, who occupy themselves 
chiefly, however, with the breeding of cattle, sheep, goats, and horses. A great trade 
is carried on with Turkey and Persia, especially in horses, the Kurdish breed being so 
famed for its spirit and endurance as to be almost exclusively employed by the Turkish 
and Persian cavalry. The settled portion of the population consists of Kurds, Turks, 
and Persians, who are engaged in agricultural employments. A remarkable product of 
this country is a substance found ‘on the leaves of the tamarisk and other shrubs, which 
closely corresponds to the description given of ‘‘manna’’ in the Old Testament, and is 
supposed to result, like oak-galls, from the puncture of the leaf by an insect. The 
country is deficient in mineral wealth. The inhabitants, with the exception of the Nes- 
torians (q.v.), who inhabit the valley of the Tigris, profess a debased form of Moham- 
medanism. The chief towns in Turkish Kurdistan are Bitlis (q.v.), Van, Urumiah, 
Mardin (ane. Mardein), Mush, Korkuk, Diarbekir, Malatia, and Marash. The Persian 
portion of Kurdistan does not form a distinct province, but is included in Azerbijan, 
Ardelan, and Irak-Ajemi. 


KURDS, a mountain people dwelling in the northern part of Asia and belonging to 
the Indo-Germanic branch of the Iranian family. They occupy parts of Turkish Asia 
Minor, Persia, and Russian Transcaucasia; and a few dwell in Afghanistan and Belu- 
chistan. They make up a large part of the population of Kurdistan (q.v.), Agriculture 
is their main occupation and in character they are brave and liberty-loving. Estimates 
place their numbers at 1,500,000 in Asiatic Turkey; 750,000 in Persia; and 100,000 in 
Russia. See Hiibschmann, Jranian Studies (1878); and the works of Roediger, Pott, 
Schlafli, Millingen, and Blau. 

KUR‘ILE ISLANDS, a line of islands in the north Pacific ocean, belonging to Japan, 
extend between the s. extremity of Kamchatka and the Japanese island of Yezo. The 
islands are about 25 in number, 19 of which were possessed by Russia until 1875, when they 
were ceded to Japan in exchange for the half of Saghalien. Area about 3,850 sq.m. ; pop. 
between 200 and 300. Since 1781 no tribute has been collected here. The Kurile islands 
are all volcanic. The vegetation is poor; the principal productions being the furs of 
foxes, wolves, seals, and beavers. Navigation near the islands is difficult. : 

The Kurile Islands are called in Japanese, CuHI-sHrma (thousand islands). The 
name Kurile is Russian, from kwril, ‘‘to smoke,” from the active volcanoes seen from 
Kamtchatka. Those belonging to Russia were transferred to Japan in 1875 in exchange 
for the southern half of Saghalin, held by Japan. 

KU'RISCHES HAFF, an extensive lagoon, separated from the Baltic sea by a ridge of 
sand from 1 to 2m.in width. It extends nearly 60 m. along the coast of east Prussia 
from Labiau to Memel, where it enters the Baltic by the ‘‘Memel deeps,” a channel 
about 1000 ft. wide and 12 ft. deep. Its greatest breadth at the southern extremity is 
about 28 m., but its average breadth is not above 14 miles. The waters of the Kurischés 
Haff are fresh. Its depth is very variable, and hence its navigation, accomplished by 
means of large flat boats, is both difficult and dangerous. The belt of land is called the 
‘““Kurische Neerung,” and has a few villages upon it. 
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KURNUI’, the chief t. of a district of the same name, in the presidency of Madras, in 
lat. 15°50’ n., and long. 78° 5’ e. Pop. 91, 24,400. The district itself— separated on 
the n. by the Krishna from the Nizam’s dominions—is 189 m, long. The country pos- 
sesses considerable works for the purposes of irrigation. 


KURO’DA KIYOTA’KA, b. in Satsuma, Japan, and took an active part in the war 
of 1868, and was intrusted with the task of finishing the war by subduing the rebels in 
Yezo. After some of the fiercest fighting on record between iron-clads and forts and 
modern war-vessels, Kuroda secured the surrender of Enomoto, the leader, by a per- 
sonal pledge that no harm should befall him. Though the government condemned 
Enomoto to death, Kuroda secured his pardon after three years’ imprisonment by the 
assurance, solemnly given, that if harm befell Enomoto, he (Kuroda) would open his 
bowels by hari-kari. After the war Kuroda was made chief of the Kai-Taku-Shi, a 
department organized to colonize and develop the resources of Yezo. In 1871 Kuroda 
visited Europe and America, and in Washington secured the formation of the staff of 
American geologists and scientific men who have done more for the development of 
northern Japan and for our scientific knowledge of Yezo than anything before ettempted. 
Horace Capron, Thomas Antisell, M.p., Stuart Eldredge, M.p., maj. Warfield, Henry 
8. Munroe, James R. Wasson, Benjamin §. Lyman, lieut. Murray 8. Day, v.s.N., and 
others have served under the Kai-Taku-Shi, and their papers in scientific periodicals are 
rich mines of exact information on special topics. Out of this enterprise grew up the 
geological survey of Japan, now being carried on by Prof. B.S. Lyman. In 1874 Kuroda 
was made imperial counselor, and in 1876 went to Corea in command of the treaty- 
making expedition. He has greatly assisted in advancing the cause of female education 
in Japan. In 1889 he resigned from the cabinet to enter the privy council. 


KURO SHIWO (Black Current), The gulf stream of the Pacific which rises near 
Formosa, as the westward-northern branch of the north-equatorial current of the Pacific, 
and flows upward past Kiushiu, Shikoku, and Hondo, islands of Japan, and past the 
Kurile chain; thence splitting into two branches, the smaller stream passes up through 
Behring’s straits, the main volume scouring the Aleutian or Fox islands, sending a loop 
around the Alaskan coast; and thence bending southward to California, whence it bends 
westward past the Sandwich islands, and pursues its way past Formosa and Japan again. 
The color of the Kuro is of a deep blue, and its warm waters move at the rate of 3 m. 
an hour. In addition to its scientific and climatic significance and influence cn Japan, 
Alaska, and California, the problem of the origin of the races of America may receive new 
light through a study of the Japan current. A tree or junk, set in the Japan current, 
if left to float, will strand on Alaska or California, or even upon the Hawaii islands. For 
20 centuries Japanese fishing-boats have been blown or swept into the Kuro Shiwo, and 
the arrival or stranding of some of them on the coasts of America is not to be doubted. 
From 1872 to 1876 a record of no less than 49 Japanese junks wrecked, met with or seen 
on American and Hawaiian shores was made out, and read by Mr. Chas. Wolcott Brooks 
before the California academy of sciences, Mar. 1, 1875. Further research has disclosed 
a much larger number of waifs, all Japanese. See the summary in ‘‘ The Mikado’s Empire,” 
p- 579. The similarity of the flora and fauna of the w. coast of North America will be 
understood from a further study of the Kuro Shiwo. 


KURRA‘CHI, an excellent port in Sinde for sea-going ships, lies about 12 m. n.w. of 
the most westerly mouth of the Indus, and 90 w.s.w. of Hyderabad. It was taken by 
the British in 1839, and has since advanced with rapid strides in the path of improve- 
ment. Pop. 791, 98,200. As the mouth of the Indus is barred by sandbanks, Kurrachi 
is virtually the terminus for the traffic on that river. The anchorage is exposed, but 
harbor works and other improvements have been executed. It is connected by the Sinde 
railway with Hyderabad, thence, by means of the Indus Steam Flotilla company’s ves- 
sels, with Sakar and Miltan, and from the latter place by the Punjab railway with 
Lahore, Amritsir, Peshawur, etc. Since Jan., 1860, it has had direct communication, 
by submarine telegraph, with Muscat and Alexandria. The exports of Kurrachi are 
hides, tallow, oil, cotton, wheat and tea; and the imports: metals, hardware, silk, cotton, 
and woolen goods. Kurrachi has an active inland trade with Cashmere, Turkistan, 
Afghanistan, and Thibet. It contains an English church and school. 


KURSK, one of the governments in middle European Russia, lying s. of Orel, contains 
17,937 sq. m., the most of which is arable. The province is watered by feeders of the 
Dnieper and of the Don. The soil being very fertile, large crops of corn are raised, 
and even in scanty years Kursk can supply the neighboring provinces. Pop. 791, 
2,666,573, of whom the greater part are employed in farm-tillage, though a large num- 
ber devote themselves to cattle-breeding and orchard-gardening. The principal manu- 
factures are spirits, leather, pottery and sugar, and the products are largely exported. 
Hemp and tallow also form important items in the export trade of the province. 


KURSK, the chief t. of the government of that name, 333 m. s.s.w. of Moscow, dates 
from the 9th century. It suffered considerably from the ravages of the Tartars and 
Poles, but is still a flourishing town, numbering ’97, 52,908 inhabitants, and carrying 
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on a considerable trade in tallow-melting, distilling, and tanning. Kursk is also cele- 
brated for its orchards, the fruit of which is in great request. Near the town, a fair is 
held in July, when about $5,000,000 worth of commodities are disposed of, the chief 
being manufactured silk and woolen fabrics, sugar, tea, horses, etc. 


KURTZ, BENJAMIN, D.D., LL.D., 1795-1865; b. Penn.; was for several years a teacher 
of ancient and modern languages ; studied theology with the Rev. Dr. George Loch- 
man; was licensed to preach in 1815 by the Lutheran synod of Pennsylvania ; was assist- 
ant to his uncle, Rev. Dr. J. D. Kurtz, at Baltimore ; pastor at Hagerstown and Cham- 
bersburg ; became editor of the Lutheran Observer at Baltimore in 1853, which he con- 
ducted with ability for 20 years. Dr. Kurtz took an active part in founding the Lutheran 
theological seminary at Gettysburg ; was the chief founder of the missionary institute at 
Selin’s Grove, Penn., and published several theological works. 


KURTZ, Jonn Nicnowas, 1720-94; b. in Germany; studied theology at Giessen and 
Halle, and in 1745 came as a missionary to the Germans of Pennsylvania and was the 
first Lutheran minister ordained in the American colonies. He was stationed successively 
at New Hanover, Tulpehocken, Germantown,-and York, but spent much of his time in 
labors among the frontier settlements, where his life was in constant peril from hostile 
Indians. During the war of the revolution his patriotism was conspicuous. Died in 
Baltimore. 


KURU, a name of great celebrity in the ancient or legendary history of India. See 
MAHABHARATA. 


KUSH, THE HINDOO, See Hinpv Kusn. 


KUSKOQUIM RIVER rises in s. central Alaska, in the Chigmit mountains, and, 
flowing s.w., empties into a bay of Behring’s sea of the same name. It is more than 
500 m. in length, unexplored, and drains a country inhabited only by Indian tribes and 
Esquimaux. 


KUSSNACHT, a village of Switzerland, in the canton of Schwytz, on an arm of 
lake Lucerne, at the foot of the Rigi. It is associated with the myth of William Tell. 
Pop. about 3000. 


KUSTEND‘I, or KISTENDJEK, a fortified seaport of Roumania, in the Dobrudja, on 
the Black sea, 40 m. e. of Rassova, at the termination of Trajan’s wall, of which some 
traces may still be seen. It has some trade in corn, its harbor is from 18 to 20 ft. deep. 
The town is connected by rail with Chernavoda, on the Danube. Pop. 8,000. 


KUS’TENLAND (i.e. Coast Districts, Ital. Litorale), a crown-land of Austria, consisting 
of the co. of Gorz and Gradiska, markgrafdom of Istria, and the town of Trieste with 
its territory. It lies between the crown-land of Carniola on the n.e. and the gulf of 
Venice on the s.w. Area, 3,076 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 695,384. Together with the crown- 
lands of Carinthia and Carniola, it constituted in former times the kingdom of Illyria. 
The surface is mountainous. The chief rivers are the Isonzo and the Rieka. The soil 
in general is fruitful, but agriculture is in a very backward condition. In the moun- 
tainous districts in the n. and n.e. the breeding of cattle is the chief branch of industry. 
Commerce is extensively carried on at the various seaports. 


KUSTRIN’, at. of Prussia, and a fortress of the third rank, is situated in the midst 
of extensive morasses, at the confluence of the Warthe with the Oder, 19 m. n.e. of 
Frankfort. Pop. ’90, 16,672. 


KUTAVEH, KuTAuntiA, or KuTAYA (the ancient Cotiwwm), an important t. of Asiatic 
Turkey, in Brusa, capital of the eyalet in which it is situated, stands 70 m. s.e. of Brusa, 
on the Pursuk, a tributary of the Sakaria—the ancient Sangarius. It has a large for- 
tress, and a population of about 6,000. 


KUTAIS’. See TRANSCAUCASIA. 


KUT’TENBERG, a mining t. of Bohemia, about 31 m. s.w. of Koniggratz. Here, in 
1237, silver was found, and the silver mines were first worked. The first silver groschen 
were struck here in 1300. The silver-mines have not been worked for about 500 years, 
the chief mineral products of the district being now copper and lead, Cotton-spinning, 
cotton-printing, and bleaching are also carried on. Pop. ’90, 18,563. 


KUTUSOW, MIcHAEL JLARIONOWITSCH GOLENISCHTSCHEW, Prince of Smolensk, a 
Russian field-marshal, b. in 1745, early entered the Russian army, and in 1787 was 
appointed gov-gen. of the Crimea. He distinguished himself in the Turkish war, and 
after various other services, was appointed in 1805 to the command of the first corps 
darmée against the French. On Noy. 18 and 19 of that year he was victorious over 
marshal Mortier at Diirrenstein. He was second in command of the allied army, of 
which the emperor Alexander himself was commander-in-chief, at Austerlitz. In 1811-12 
he commanded the Russian army in the war against the Turks, and notwithstanding his 
advanced age, he succeeded Barclay de Tolly in 1812 as commander-in-chief of the army 
against the French, and obtained a great victory over Davoust and Ney at Smolensk. He 
carried on the campaign to its successful termination; but his strength was exhausted, 
and he died at Bunzlau, April 28, 1813. ‘ 
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KUTZING, Frrepricu Travcorr, b. at Ritteburg, in Thiringen, 1807; studied at 
Halle, and visited s. Europe, especially exploring the flora of the Adriatic coasts. In 
1835 he was appointed professor of natural science at Nordhausen. His researches have led 
him to the same fundamental ideas as those of Darwin. His works are highly esteemed. 


KUVERA, the Hindu Plutus, or god of wealth. He owes his name—which literally 
means ‘‘ having a wretched (kw) body (vera)’—to the deformities with which he is invested 
by Hindu mythology. He is represented as having three heads, three legs, and but eight 
teeth; his eyes are green, and in the place of one he has a yellow mark; he wears an 
earring, but only in one ear; and though he is properly of a black color, his belly is 
whitened by a leprous taint. He is seated in a car (pushpaka), which is drawn by hob- 
goblins. His residence, Alakd, is situated in the mines of mount Kailasa, and he is 
attended by the Yakshas, Mayus, Kinnaras, and other imps, anxiously guarding the 
entrance to his garden, Chaitraratha, the abode of all riches. Nine treasures—appa- 
rently precious gems—are especially intrusted to his care.—His wife is a hobgoblin, 
Yakshi, or Yakshini, and their children are two sons anda daughter. As one of the 
Ne eee that preside over the regions, he is considered also to be the protector of the 
nort 


KUYP. See Cuyp. 


KVASS (Quass). A native Russian home-brewed beer; also called mahkoolak, after 
a Russian brewer. It is the product of flour, dried apples, sugar, and water fermented 
in a cask for a given period. Finer kinds aremade from apples, raspberries, or other 
fruit, without malt. It takes the place of the beer of other countries, and is used to 
such an excess by the natives of Alaska, on holidays especially, as to produce the ‘‘ mah- 
koolak” intemperance. See BEER, 


KWANG-TUNG, or QUANGTUNG, the most south-easterly province of China, contains 
the important ports of Sevaton, Canton, and Hong-Kong. It lies on the gulf of Tonquin 
and the China sea, contains a pop. estimated at 27,700,000 and covers an area of 86,873 
sq. miles. While the country bordering on the sea-coast is level and productive, the 
northern part is mountainous. Sugar, tea, rice, tobacco, and fruits are grown in large 
quantities, and the manufacture of silk, cotton, and lacquered ware is extensive. 


KWEI-CHU, or QUEICHOW, a province in the s.w. part of China; 67,812 sq. m.; pop., 
estimated °90, 7,700,000. The capital is Kwei-yang-fu. It is a rough, mountainous 
region, with mines of copper, iron, lead, and quicksilver, the latter little worked. 


KWICKPAK RIVER, the name of one of the outlets or delta arms of the Yukon, 
the great river of Alaska, It is wide and shallow, and has a length of about 50 miles. 
The Russians often give this name to the Yukon itself, which rises in British Columbia, 
enters Alaska near the Arctic circle, and flows with a s.w. trend across the entire width 
of the territory, more than 1800 m., into Behring sea. 


KYANITE (see CyAniITeE), called also disthene, rhettzite, monrolite, a native silicate 
of alumina, crystallizing generally in long-bladed forms, though sometimes in short 
prisms, of the triclinic system; hardness 6 to 74; luster vitreous and pearly; color blue, 
white, gray, green, and black; translucent, transparent; but the most common color is 
pale blue, deeper along the middle of the prisms. Analysis of a specimen from Norway 
by Arfvedson gave: silica 36.4, alumina 63.8 = 100.2. A specimen from St. Gothard 
by the same analyst gave: silica 34.33, alumina 64.89 = 99.22; another from the same 
mountain gave: silica 36.9, alumina 64.7 = 101.6. Another specimen from the Tyrol, 
analyzed by Erdmann, gave: silica 87.36, alumina 62.09, iron 0.71 = 100.16. <A speci- 
men from Lincoln co., N. C., analyzed by Smith and Brush, gave: silica 37.6, alumina 
60.4, iron 1.6. This mineral occurs principally in gneiss and mica slate. ‘Transparent 
crystals are found at St. Gothard in the Tyrol; in Bohemia; at Pontivy, France; and 
Villa Rica, 8. A. Kyanite also occurs in Massachusetts, at Chesterfield, associated with 
garnet, in mica slate; at Litchfield, Conn., in large rolled masses with corundum and 
massive apatite: in New York at Monroe, Orange co.;in Pennsylvania, in fine specimens 
on the Schuylkill road near Philadelphia, and near the Schuylkill on the Blue Ridge 
road, back of Robin Hood Tavern; in Maryland at Scott’s Mills 18 m. n. of Paltimore; 
in North Carolina near Crowder’s Mountain ; and in short crystals at Bellows Falls, Vt. 
A black variety, associated with rutile, is found in North Carolina. Fine specimens of 
kyanite are used as gems, and have some resemblance to sapphire (q.V.). 


KYANIZING, the most efficacious method of preserving ships from dry rot (q.v.), by 
injecting into the pores of the wood a solution of corrosive sublimate, was invented by 
John H. Kyan, who was born in Dublin, Noy. 27, 1774, and died in 1850. 


KYLE, a district of Ayrshire (q.v.). 


KY’'RIE ELEI SON (Gr. Kyrie eleéson, Lord have mercy), a form of prayer which occurs 
in all the ancient Greek liturgies, and is retained in the Roman Catholic mass. It follows 
immediately after the introit, and forms the introduction to the hymn of praise, ‘‘ Gloria 
in excelsis Deo” (Glory to God on high). The retention of the Greek language in this 
peal is one of many evidences of the predominance of the Greek element in the early 

oman church (Milman’s Latin Christianity, i. 10). The same peculiarity occurs in a 
few others of the Roman services, especially those of the holy week. 
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KYTHUL, or KArrHAt, a t. in the Delhi division of the Punjab, about 46 m. s.w. 
of Arubala. Pop. 15,800. It is substantially built of brick, having a lofty palace, 
which looks down from a beautiful grove on a spacious sheet of water. It was only in 
1843 that the territory fell to the English East India company, having lapsed through 
the failure of heirs. It then comprised more than 500 villages, with a large revenue. 


L 


THE twelfth letter of our alphabet, was called Lamed,i.e., ‘‘ox-goad,” by the 
Hebrews, doubtless from its resemblance to that implement—a resemblance still 
? traceable in the Phenician. L belongs to the order of consonants called liquids, 
and has the closest affinity to R. In some languages there is only one sign for both, as 
in Pehlwi; and in others, the one or the other sound is altogether wanting. Hence, the 
numerous substitutions of the one sound for the other in the Aryan languages. Thus, 
Eng. plum, Ger. pflawme, from Lat. prunus,; Eng. pilgrim, Lat. peregrinus; Gr. or Lat. 
epistola, Fr. épitre; the Swiss peasants pronounce A?irche, Kilche; and the Lat. termina- 
tion alis becomes, after J, aris—as, materi-al’s, famili-ardés. L is also interchangeable 
with n—as, Gr. pneuwmon, Lat. pulmo, and, rather strangely, with D (q.v.). In certain 
combinations, the 7 of Latin words has become ¢ in Italian—as, planus, piano; 
Florentia, Firenze. In Eng. /is often mute, as in calm, yolk, should. In the Scottish 
dialect, it is mostly mute in the end of words—as, fa’, fu’, a’, for fall, full, all. Similar 
to this is the frequent melting of 7 into uw in modern French—thus, @ de has become au; 
chevals, chevaua. 
LA. See SOLFEGGIO. 


LAAGER, is a term used by the Dutch Boers (q.v.) in South Africa to designate an 
enclosure formed of wagons, for temporary defense. 

LAA’LAND, or LOLLAND (i.e. Jow land), a Danish island in the Baltic, at the southern 
entrance to the Great Belt. Area, 444 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 67,918. The surface is remark- 
ably flat, and the soil exceedingly fruitful, bearing corn, hemp, and timber. The chief 
town is Nakskov, with a pop. (1890), of 6722. 


LABADIE’, JEAN DE, 1610-74; b. at Bourg-en-Guienne; educated in the Jesuits’ college 
at Bordeaux, he entered their order and distinguished himself as a preacher. He exposed 
the abuses in the Roman church and urged reform; but finding no encouragement in 
his order, he left it and joined the Fathers of the Oratory in 1639, and soon after the 
Jansenists. In 1640, appointed canon of Amiens, he introduced reforms, holding meet- 
ings for the reading of the Bible, and administering the Lord’s supper in both kinds to the 
people. Persecuted by the Jesuits, he became in 1650 a Protestant, and was for eight 
years pastor of the church at Montauban. In 1657 he was pastor in Orange, and in 1659 
in Geneva. Here he exerted himself with great zeal to restore apostolic religion, and by 
his earnestness, sanctity, and austerity gained many followers. In 1666 he became 
pastor of a Walloon church in Middleburg, Holland; but still persecuted by his enemies, 
he left it, and went in 1669 to Amsterdam, where his followers soon formed a distinct 
sect called Labadists. It included many of rank and education, among whom were two 
ladiés, the learned Anna Marie von Schurmann, and the authoress, Antoinette Bourignon. 
Expelled from the country as a separatist he went in 1670 to Erfurt, where he was pro- 
tected by the princess Elizabeth, who, through the influence of Anna Marie von Schur- 
mann, became a disciple. Driven from this place in 1674, he went to Bremen and then 
to Altona, where he died. He left numerous works. The Labadists did not differ entirely 
from the Reformed church, but adhered to its doctrinal symbols. They were a sect of 
mystics who sought reform of life rather than of doctrine. They supported themselves 
by manual labor; and, after the example of the primitive church, held property in 
common; laid great stress on the internal light as indispensable for the understanding of 
the Bible; rejected infant baptism and the observance of holy days. They have been 
charged with immorality by some Roman Catholic writers, but without reason. They 
honored the institution of marriage. After Labadie’s death his followers settled at 
Wiewert, but made few converts, and in the beginning of the 18th c. the sect became 
extinct. A few of them came to the United States and settled on the Hudson, but 
gained no permanence as a sect. 


LABAGH, PETER, D.D., 1773-1858; b. N. Y.; descended from French and Dutch 
ancestry, received a classical education under the direction of Dr. Peter Wilson of 
Hackensack, N. J., afterwards professor of Greek and Latin in Columbia college. In 
1796, having studied theology with John H. Livingston, D.D..—who had studied at 
Utrecht, Holland, and was afterwards president of Rutger’s college, New Brunswick, 
N. J., and was considered the father of the Reformed Dutch church in America,—he 
continued his studies with Prof. Froeligh of the same denomination. Subsequently he 
went as-a licensed missionary to the western part of New York state, and from thence 
to Mercer co., Ky., where he established achurch. Soon after, on returning to his 
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native state, he was installed as pastor of a church in Greenbush, near Albany, remaining 
there until 1809, when he was given the charge of the church in Harlingen, which he 
held 35 years. He was distinguished for the soundness, accuracy, and acuteness of his 
judgment, and the celerity with which his mind arrived at sound conclusions; also for 
a cheerful and happy disposition, rendered sweet by the pure spirit of habitual piety 
that pervaded his daily life. He was prominent in all the conventions of his denomina- 
tion, carrying conviction to the mind of his hearer in controversial argument, as well 
as in seasons of religious interest; the revival of 1831 especially sustaining the popular 
estimate of his powers as a convincing expounder of the Word. He was successful 
in raising funds for the endowment of the theological seminary of the Reformed Dutch 
church, at New Brunswick, N. J. In 1860 a memoir of him by John A. Todd was 
published. 

LABARRAQUE’S SOLUTION, or LABARRAQUE’s DistnFEcTING Liqurp, or Sov: 
TION OF CHLORINATED Sopa, a disinfecting liquid first brought into notice by Labarraque, 
a Paris apothecary. It is prepared by mixing solutions of chlorinated lime, commonly 
called chloride of lime, and of carbonate of soda (sal soda). Twelve ounces of chloride 
of lime, 24 of sal soda, and 24 pints of water are the proportions used. The sal soda is 
dissolved in 8 pints of water, and the chloride of lime is triturated in a mortar with a 
portion of the water, a little being added from time to time, until the mixture is homo- 
geneous. ‘The remainder of the water is then added to this mixture, which is set aside 
for 24 hours. The upper portion will be clear; this is to be decanted off, and the residue 
passed through a muslin strainer until with the decanted portion there are8 pints. This 
quantity is then thoroughly mingled with the solution of sal soda, and passed through 
a muslin strainer, and, if necessary, water added sufficient to make 114 pints of liquid, 
which is to be kept in glass-stoppered bottles. Its specific gravity should be 1.045. It has 
been recommended to use bicarbonate of soda instead of common carbonate, or sal soda, 
because the precipitate of carbonate of lime is rendered thereby more crystalline, and 
therefore more readily precipitated, rendering the filtration moreeasy. It is also advised 
to have the bicarbonate of soda somewhat in excess. Labarraque’s solution is a trans- 
parent liquid of a greenish yellow color, having a sharp, bitterish taste and an alkaline 
reaction. If lime-water be added a precipitate of carbonate of lime will be produced. 
It is a powerful disinfectant and bleaching agent, rapidly destroying the color of sulphate 
of indigo. ‘There has been a good deal of discussion in regard to the precise constitution 
of this liquid, but it is generally regarded as a mixture of hypochlorite of soda, chloride 
of sodium, and bicarbonate of soda (using the more common names). According to 
Millon, the solution contains oxychloride of sodium NaCl,O. Its use in medicine is 
as a gargle in putrid sore-throat (or diphtheria, q.v.) and in certain cases of scarlet fever, 
and also as a dressing or wash to gangrenous wounds. In such cases it must be diluted. 
It is also sprinkled over the floors of sick rooms or hospital wards, or exposed in shallow 
vessels. It is sometimes administered internally in zymotic diseases, in doses of from 
20 to 80 drops, diluted in half a tumbler of water. It is a convenient and agreeable form 
of chlorine for the housekeeper in bleaching small articles, such as handkerchiefs, which 
may be readily bleached by adding half a teacupful of the solution to 4 or 5 quarts of 
water in an earthen wash-bowl, immersing the articles, and exposing them in immersion 
for a short time to the sunlight or at an open window, stirring from time to time, and 
afterwards thoroughly and repeatedly rinsing them in clear water. 


LA’BARUM (derivation uncertain), the famous standard of the Roman emperor Con- 
stantine, designed to commemorate the miraculous vision of the cross in the sky, which 
is said to have appeared to him on his way to attack Maxentius, and to have been the 
moving cause of his conversion to Christianity. It wasa long pipe or lance, with a short 
transverse bar of wood attached near its extremity, so as to form something like a cross. 
On the point of the lance was a golden crown sparkling with gems, and in its center the 
mysterious monogram of the cross and the initial letters of the name of Christ, with the 
occasional addition of the Greek letters 4 and ©. From the cross-beam depended a 
square purple banner, decorated with precious stones, and surrounded by a rich border 
of gold embroidery. The cross was substituted for the eagle, formerly depicted on the 
Roman standards, and there were sometimes other emblems of the Savior. Between 
the crown and the cross were heads of the emperor and his family, and sometimes a 
figure of Christ woven in gold. 


LABAT, JEAN BapTisTE, 1663-1738; b. Paris; entered the order of the Dominicans 
in 1685; was appointed professor of mathematics and philosophy at Nancy in 1687; 
went in 1694 as a missionary, first to Martinique, then to Guadaloupe, where he remained 
till 1705, distinguishing himself as an engineer and agriculturist. On returning to Mar- 
tinique he was appointed procwreur-général of the mission, and by successive governors 
highly esteemed for his scientific and diplomatic labors. He founded in 1703 the city of 
Basse-Terre, and took an active part in defending the island of Guadaloupe against the 
English. He organized a company of 60 negroes, who, it is reported, distinguished 
themselves by their efficiency and bravery. He returned to Europe in 1705, to obtain 
recruits for his order, but was detained by his superiors at Rome until 1709, and at Civita 
Vecchia till 1716. The remainder of his life was passed at Paris, where he died. 
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LABEDOYERE, CuarLes ANGELIQUE Hucuet, Count de, a victim of the reaction of 
1815 in France, was descended from an ancient family in Bretagne, and was b. in Paris 
on April17,1786. He early entered the army; was adjutant to marshal Lannes in Spain 
in 1808, and received a severe wound at Tudela; joined the army in Germany after his 
recovery; distinguished himself at the capture of Ratisbon, and was Murat’s adjutant at 
the battle of Esslingen. On the evening before the battle of Liitzen, Napoleon pro- 
moted him to the command of a regiment of infantry. Returning to France again 
severely wounded, in the autumn of 18138, he married a lady of a family very much 
attached to the Bourbons; and receiving the command of a regiment, was posted near 
Vizelle when Napoleon returned from Elba. He immediately joined him, and was 
made a lieut.gen. and peer of France. He fought with great gallantry at Waterloo; 
and after the battle hastened to Paris, when he spoke with great violence against the 
Bourbons in the stormy sitting of the chamber of peers, on June 22, 1815. After the 
capitulation, he thought to have escaped to America, but was taken prisoner, con- 
demned to death, and notwithstanding every effort that could be made on his behalf, 
shot on Aug. 19,1815. He was a man of a chivalrous character, and devotedly attached 
to the emperor. 


LABEL. See DRIPSTONE. 


LABEL (Fr. lambeau, a strip or shred), the ribbon pendent at the sides of a mitre or 
coronet. 


LABEL, LAMBEL, or FIL#, in heraldry, the mark of cadency which distinguishes the 
eldest son in his father’s lifetime, familiar to us from its entering into the composition 
of the arms of the prince of Wales and other members of the royal family. It consists 
of a horizontal stripe or fillet, with three points depending from it. When the mark 
of cadency itself is designated a file, its points are called Javels. It 1s said that the 
eldest son’s eldest son should wear a label of five points in his grandfather’s lifetime, 
and, similarly, the great-grandson a label of seven points, two points being added for 
each generation. The label extended originally quite across the shield, and sometimes 
occupied the upper, though now it is always placed in the lower part of the chief: 
the points, at first rectangular, assumed in later times the form called pattée, dovetailed, 
or wedge-shaped; and more recently, the label ceased to be connected with the edges of 
the shield. Edward I., in his father’s lifetime, bore the arms of England within a label 
not of three, but of five points azure, joined to the head of the shield, and interlaced 
with the tail of the uppermost lion; Edward II., when prince of Wales, used indifferently 
the label of three or of five points, as also did Edward III.; but from the time of the 
Black Prince downwards, the eldest son of the king of England has invariably differ- 
enced his arms with a label of three points argent, and the practice has been for the 
younger sons also to bear labels, which are sometimes of other colors and more points. 


LABEL, a term which signifies at once an inscription identifying or defining the 
article to which it is affixed, and the medium which bears or conveys the same. Thus, 
a label may not necessarily bear any inscription, and still sustain one definition of the 
term. Labels are employed for identification, and also to signify the destination of 

ackages to be transported from one place to another; as book-labels, to assist in cata- 
oguing libraries in the one instance, and express-labels in the other. The etymology of 
the word exhibits its derivation from the Latin labellum, a diminutive, signifying ‘‘a 
little lip,” and referring, in this use of it, to the ‘‘ tag,” or slip of parchment by which 
Jeaden seals were attached to documents, in ancient times. In law, the term label has a 
specific significance gained from its connection with proprietary rights; for which see 
TRADE; MARKS. 


LABERIUS DECIMUS. A celebrated Roman writer of mimes, who flourished about 
50 p.c. Having, as it is thought, offended Julius Cesar, he was by him ordered to 
appear in person on the stage, at the age of sixty, and act in one of his own mimes, a 

reat indignity toa Roman. In delivering the prologue and again in parts of the play, 

aberius boldly inserted verses expressing his sense of the insult. Cesar, partly in 
retaliation, awarded the dramatic prize to Publius Syrus, the rival of Laberius. The 
fragments of Laberius are collected by Otto Ribbeck in the second volume of his Comi- 
corum Romanorum Fragmenta (Leipsic, 1873). 4 


LABETTE, a co. in the s.e. part of Kansas, bordering on the Indian territory; drained 
partly by the Neosho, partly by the Labette, and partly by affluents of the Verdigris; 649 
Sq.m.; pop. 90, 27,586. Co. seat, Oswego. 


LABIALS. Letters are called labials when it is necessary to close the lips to articulate 
the sounds they represent. P, B, F, v, M, is the list given by most phonetists. A few 
yen add the semi-vowel w, and the vowels 0, 00, because they require a rounding of 

e lips. 


LABIATE (Lamiacew of Lindley), a natural order of exogenous plants, containing 
almost 2500 known species, mostly natives of temperate climates. They are herbaceous, 
or more rarely half-shrubby, and have 4-cornered stems and opposite branches . and 
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opposite leaves, without stipules, abounding in receptacles of volatile oil. The flowers 
‘are often in cymes or heads, or in whorls; sometimes solitary. The calyx is inferior, 
with 5 or 10 teeth, or 2-lipped. The corolla is hypogynous, 2-lipped, the lower lip 
8-lobed. The stamens are four, two long and two short, or by abortion only two, inserted 
into the corolla. The ovary is deeply 4-lobed, seated in a fleshy disk, each lobe contain- 
ing a.single ovule; there is a single style with a bifid stigma. The fruit consists of 1 to4 
pa Help inclosed within the persistent calyx.—A general characteristic of this order is an 
aromatic fragrance, which in many species is very agreeable, and makes them favorites 
in our gardens. Some are weeds with an unpleasant odor. Many arenatives of America, 
Some are used in medicine, and others in cookery for flavoring. Mint, marjoram, rose- 
mary, lavender, sage, basil, savory, thyme, horehound, balm, patchouli, germander, and 
dead nettle, are examples of this order. 


LABICHE, EuGrNEe Marin, French dramatic writer, was born in Paris, May 5, 1815. 
He studied at the Collége Bourbon and the law school, and soon began contributing to 
the press. His first work was a novel ‘‘La Clef des Champs,” published in 1838, in- 
which year, in collaboration with Michel and Lefranc, he wrote ‘‘M. de Coyllin, ow 
Homme infiniment poli” for the Palais Royal theatre. The play was a doubtful success, 
but Labiche continued to devote himself to the production of comedies and farces, full of 
droll and extravagant situations. He delights in throwing his characters into an apparently 
inextricable confusion, from which they are released by some unexpected incident. In 
1861 he received the cross of the Legion of Honor, of which he was made an officer in 
1870, In 1880 he was elected to the French Academy. He has produced more than 100 
pieces, chiefly in collaboration with other authors, among them, Delacour, Dumanoir, 
Lefranc, Martin, Michel, Varin, and others, which have been performed principally at 
the Palais Royal, Vaudeville, Varietés, and Gymnase theatres. Among the best 
known of his playsare: Le Chapeau de paille d’ Italie, 1851; Le Voyage de M. Perrichon 
(with Martin), one of the best and drollest of his pieces, played at the Gymnase, in 1860, 
and revived with great success at the Odéon in 1879; La Poudre aux Yeux, 1861, Les 
Petits Oiseaux, 1862; Le Fils du Brigadier, 1867, a comic opera in three acts; Vingt-neuf 
degrés d Vombre, 1873; Les trente millions de Gladiator, 1875. A complete edition of his 
works was published in 1878-1879, (10 vols.). He died in Paris, January 23, 1888. 


LABIE/NUS, Trrus, s.c. 98-45; was tribune in 63, when Cicero was consul; lieu- 
tenant of Cesar in the Gallic war, and afterwards pretor. In 54 B.c. he twice defeated 
the Treveri, and in 52 distinguished himself in the campaign against Vercingetorix. 
When the civil war broke out he sided with Pompey, and treated with cruelty Ceesar’s 
soldiers who fell into his hands at Dyrrhachium. After the defeat at Pharsalia he went 
to Africa, and thence, after the defeat at Thapsus, to Spain, where he fought against 
Cesar at Munda, where in a panic his troops were routed and he fell. 


LABILLARDIERE, Jacques JULIEN Houton pr, 1755-1834. He became famous 
for his researches in botany, natural history, geology, zoology, and anthropology at a 
time when all these studies were in their infancy. Among his valued works is: The 
Account of the Voyage in Search of Lapeyrouse in the Arctic Sea north of Asia and Europe. 
(P. commanded a scientific expedition sent out by France in 1785 to discover a northwest 
passage, and never heard of after it entered that fatal sea.) This report of Billardiére 
contained a great mass of facts in natural history. Zhe Flora of New Holland and New 
Caledonia was the fruit of another voyage, and a work of the highest value in its day. 


LABIS, a Greek word meaning ‘‘a spoon.” Animplement employed in the Greek 
church in the administration of the elements in the Lord’s supper; the bread being 
mingled with the wine, and both administered together. 


LABLACHE, Lutat, a celebrated operatic singer, was b. in Naples in 1794, whither 
his father and mother, who were French, had fled from Paris during the horrors of the 
revolution. His first engagement as a singer was at the San Carlino theater at Naples, 
in 1812; he afterwards sang, with much success, in La Scala, Milan, and in Vienna; 
singing also at the San Carlo, at Naples, during the intervals of the Vienna season. On 
his first appearance in London in 1880, he created a great public sensation; and for a_ 
number of years he resided alternately in the French and English capitals, singing both 
in the Paris and London seasons. He died at Naples in 1858. His voice, a deep bass, 
has hardly ever been equaled either in volume or quality; and his acting, particularly 
in the characters of ‘‘ Figaro” and ‘‘ Leporello,” was almost as remarkable as his singing. 
See the Biographie de Lablache, by M. Castil-Blaze. 

LABOR, in political economy, a term so dependent for its meaning on the circum. 
stances in which it is used, that any scientific definition of it would lead to misunder- 
standing. The best service, in fact, towards rendering it intelligible, is to clear away 
some attempts that have been made to subject it to scientific analysis and definition. 
It has been separated into productive and unproductive, but no such division can be 
fixed. A turner who puts a piece of wood on his lathe and makes a top is of course 
a productive laborer. The same quality cannot be denied to the man who beams 4 
web for the loom; but if he shares in the production of the cloth, so does the over- 
seer who walks about and adjusts the industrial arrangements of the manufactory 
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Having included him, we cannot well say that the policeman, who keeps order in the 
district, and enables its manufactures to go on, should be excluded. Again, the man 
who contributes to make a book, of course appears as a productive laborer; but what 
the author contributes is not matter, but intellect; and it would be difficult to main- 
tain that he ceases to be productive if he deliver such matter in an oration or a 
sermon. We can hardly count the distiller, who makes a glass of whisky, a productive 
laborer, and exclude the musician, who produces another and less dangerous excite 

ment. It is equally impossible to draw the line between bodily and intellectual labor, 
since there is scarcely a work to which man can put his hand which does not require 
some amount of thought. A distinction between capital and labor has often been 
attempted to be established, with very fallacious and dangerous results. Capital in 
active operation infers that its owner labors. If the capital is not labored the owner 
must be content to let it lie at ordinary interest. If he want profit from it, he must 
labor, and often severely. In a large manufactory, where the proprietor is supposed 
to be a gentleman at large, drawing his fortune from the sweat of the brow of his 
fellow-men, he is often the most anxious and the hardest-worked man in the whole 
establishment. We may also with equal correctness divide all human labor into two kinds, 
mental and physical; and concede that without the one there could hardly be the 
other. It is only among the most laborious and industrious races that we find the most 
comprehensive and productive mental effort. That is, where the physical labor is the 
most varied and inventive. The Esquimaux are perhaps the most severely tasked by the 
necessity for arduous physical effort, of any race; and they are doubtless among the 
lowest in the order of mental accomplishment; but these facts do not disturb the propo- 
sition, since the labor of the Esquimaux extends but in one direction—the protection 
and perpetuation of life. So far as the history of man has been traced, there has been 
found no condition of existence unaccompanied by labor, both physical and mental, the 
latter, certainly, in the earlier periods, devoted simply to the direction of the former 
towards the only absolute necessity, the sustenance of life. This brings us by way of a 
circle to our beginning, that mental labor must precede physical labor, while it can only 
increase and extend with the increase and extension of the latter. Which is to say that 
while a mental impression of the condition of hunger, and mental inquiry as to the 
existing means for allaying it, must precede the physical effort to procure such means— 
mental effort will not proceed beyond this point, except correlatively with the progress 
and extension of physical labor. It should then be borne in mind that in considering 
one kind of labor we are including the other, so intimate is the relation between them; 
and that the ratio of mental activity is in proportion to the multiplication of the varieties 
of physical labor. Such knowledge as we possess of prehistoric races has been derived 
from existing results of their labor, naturally of the most primitive character, rough- 
hewn implements and weapons of stone giving that period of human existence the dis- 
tinctive title of the ‘‘stone age.” ‘This period was followed by the neolithic or new 
stone age, in which these implements and weapons were more highly finished and pol- 
ished, and better adapted to their purpose. After this came the discovery of the metals 
and what is termed the ‘‘ bronze” age, since which time there has appeared to be no pos- 
sible limit to the extension of human labor, or to its resources in ways and means. AS 
implements multiplied, wants increased, and the history of the human race is in fact a 
record of the wants of man and his devices for supplying them. One such device made 
its appearance very early in history, that of a division of labor, by which one individual 
became the fisherman, another the hunter, and a third the tailor of a settlement or group 
—such groups having originated in the instinct of self-preservation by numbers, and in 
the law of the value of numbers as a factor in labor. On this principle, too, originated 
the soldier, or guard, whose duty it was to watch while others worked; and the mes- 
senger, or carrier, inefficient to originate, but useful to carry out the designs of those 
better qualified. The exercise of labor, and particularly after this had become compara- 
tively skillful, involved the accumulation of wealth—in stores of food, arms, clothing, 

or building material, which in turn aroused the sentiment of cupidity in contiguous 
groups of men; and this being carried to the extent of a forcible attempt at possession, 

resistance followed, and war, with its attendant elements of killed, wounded, and pris- 
oners, ensued. The accumulation of prisoners must soon have become an irksome 
product of success, and primitive ingenuity cast about for relief from this very positive 
and threatening burden; and it could not have been long before the idea of the enforced 
labor of prisoners dawned on the minds of the conquerors in battle. From this idea, 

in part at least, arose the institution of slavery. 

The tendency to organize, out of which springs all system, found expression in 
slavery from its very beginning. The earliest records and the most ancient inscriptions 
and mural paintings tell of slave-gangs and task-masters, and at length of the classifi- 
cation of slaves by their duties. This was at once a simplification of labor by co-ordi- 
nation of its processes; and a necessity to the existence of the slave-holders themselves, 
since the prevalence of a condition of war produced slaves in such numbers that they 
could not possibly have been controlled without rigid system and discipline. The time 
and place of the origin of slavery are unknown. Nearly all the ancient races practiced 
It, and we may well believe that it grew out of an inherent impulse in human nature, 
and was spontaneous among different races, whenever the conditions existed rendering 
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it practicable. It can be traced by internal evidence to a period 3,000 years before the 
Christian era, though it was not until the time of the greatest prosperity of the Pheni- 
cians that the custom of buying and selling slaves was originated—and by that remark- 
able people. Probably in no other country did slavery reach the same condition of 
development asin Rome. Obtaining the institution from Carthage, Rome soon outdid 
its teacher in the numerous and systematic methods by which the system was applied 
for the supply of real and imaginary wants. To Carthage the world was indebted for 
the displacement of the existing system of yeomanry farming, and the substitution of 
slave-labor in agriculture. Carthage had received the system from Phenicia, a commer- 
cial and manufacturing country, and had adapted it readily to the conduct of agricul- 
ture on an enormous scale by wealthy landholders. Rome adopted the same practice, 
but added to it an organization of slave-labor for the performance of official and domes- 
tic duties, on a scale so comprehensive as never to have been since equaled in this par- 
ticular. The Roman slave-holding system comprised two classes, public and private, 
the former including the slaves of the state, the latter those of individuals. The former 
were employed in public works—building, road-making, as rowers in the galleys, etc. ; 
the latter were divided into two kinds—rustic, and urban or domestic. The whole 
number of these slaves were divided into as many as 250 different classes, each repre- 
senting some specific duty or employment. Inthe time of Sylla there are said to have 
been 13,000,000 slaves in Italy. The fall of the Roman empire brought about the 
establishment of the feudal system in Europe, while the advance of Christianity grad- 
ually did away with ‘he institution of slavery. Meanwhile, it was not extraordinary 
that out of the old order of things there should have grown into existence conditions, 
modified, but similar to those which preceded them, which should, in turn, have 
exercised their just influence upon civilization. Thus, in the institution of guilds, 
which began to be prevalent about the 12th c., we see the influence of the slave classifi- 
cation of ancient Rome and Carthage, and the distributed labor education which 
resulted from the division of labor. The institution of the guild was the protest of the 
laboring class against feudalism. Originating in the Anglo-Saxon family system, it 
became intrenched behind the growing strength of Christianity, and gradually assimi- 
lated with it all the forces that were inimical to the control of the laboring class by the 
feudal barons and other potentates. Through the influence of the guild hand-labor 
became a power, hand-laborers were artists, and the golden age of manual skill arrived. 
In the work of the loom, in metal-working and wood-carving, in the manufacture of 
pottery and glass, this period has never been equaled. Artists like the Della Robbias, 
Ghiberti, Andrea del Sarto, and Benvenuto Cellini ennobled labor. But the age became 
luxurious, and the masterpieces of art labor centered in a few hands. As has ever heen 
the case in history, interests conflicted, wealth tended to centralize and consolidate 
itself, the guilds divided among thernselves into plodders and those who accumulated 
the results of their toil, vast operations in trade became possible to those who possessed 
the necessary enterprise and skill, and so capital was born as a new factor in the utiliza 
tion of labor, and a new enemy for the laborer to confront and to antagonize. The 
influence of the new force was speedily felt, and the tendency to exclusiveness and 
monopoly on the part of the wealthy awakened in the workers the idea of organization, 
and there grew up an independent working-class for the first time in history. Now, too, 
for the first time in its application to large and organized bodies of laborers, the wage 
question took prominence. This arose primarily from the effect upon population of the 
terrible plagues and famines, which, beginning about the middle of the 14th c., began 
to devastate Europe. The depopulation of countries resulted in a scarcity of laborers, 
but every attempt on the part of the latter to insure the adoption of a higher rate 
of wages on this account met with strenuous and persistent opposition from employers. 
The introduction of the factory system, and the application of power to machinery, in 
the manufactures, strengthened the hands of the employers, and correspondingly 
weakened the employed. Meanwhile, warfare was unceasing between the two, and the 
necessities of the case brought about the conception of the trade-uwnion, in the latter 
part of the 18th c., and this institution has continued to thrive and to combat capital 
ever since. The history of labor in the United States has been mainly influenced by 
questions of wages and hours of service, by immigration, by the introduction of the 
trade-union, and by the institution of negro slavery. The enormous displacement of 
human by machine labor, and the practical abolition of the apprentice system through 
foreign influence, have also largely complicated the labor question in America. For 
further information on these points, see TRADE-UNIONS; SLAVERY; MACHINERY; 
GUILDS; SOCIALISM; INTERNATIONAL WORKING MEN’S ASSOCIATION. See also pub- 
lications of the United States Labor Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


LABOR, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF. See AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


LABORATORY. This term is generally applied to establishments for conductin g 
chemical or physical investigations, or for chemical manufacture. Chemical laborato- 
ries may be for purposes of instruction, as are those which are attached to colleges or 
other high schools. These institutions also sometimes have special laboratories for 
research. All large private manufacturing establishments where chemical processes are 
employed to aconsiderable extent have laboratories attached to them in which investiga- 
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tions are carried on; many of them in the nature of preparatory trials of processes, to 
facilitate the process of manufacture. A government manufactory is sometimes called 
a laboratory, and so are many smaller private establishments, as pharmaceutical labora 
tories, metallurgical laboratories, telegraph laboratories, etc. The workshop of @ taxi- 
dermist is often, and properly, called a laboratory. It is interesting in studying the 
history of chemistry to observe the great change that has gradually taken place in the 
appliances and apparatus used in the laboratories, and also in some cases the similar- 
ity of process. Much of the old apparatus was very complicated, a natural result of 
the complex manner of thought resulting from newly-formed theories or specula- 
tions; it was apparatus made for the trial of things which seemed extremely occult. 
Heat, however, performed a very important part in the old alchemist’s operations, as 
well as in those of the modern chemist, and furnaces of various kinds have, therefore, 
always formed a part of laboratory furniture; but the modern forms of furnace or heat- 
ing apparatus are much more efficient than the old, on account of the employment of 
elementary factors of combustion, whose more widely separated electro-chemical prop- 
erties cause more intense union, and therefore greater evolution of heat. The oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe was not used until Priestley’s discovery of oxygen, the previously- 
known hydrogen, phlogiston, or inflammable air, being until then a comparatively inert 
body. See illus., CuEmistTrRy, vol. III. 


LABOR DAY isa day set apart as a holiday for the laboring classes. It was first ob- 
served in Colorado, Connecticut, Iowa, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. It occurs the first Monday in September, and was first 
observed in 1887, In 1894 it was made a holiday in the D. C. 


LABORERS. See MASTER AND SERVANT. 


LABORDE, ALEXANDRE Louis JosEPH, Comte de, 1774-1842, b. France; son of 
Jean Joseph, author of an elaborately illustrated work on the history and scenery of 
Spain: the monuments of France; pictorial travels in Austria, etc. At times he was in 
the French legislative assembly, where he gave a firm and consistent support to the 
liberal side in politics, known as the left center. 


LABOR, Knicuts or. In 1869, Uriah 8. Stevens, a clothing cutter in Philadelphia, 
started a society as the beginning of a national association for the protection of working- 
people. It was regularly organized in 1871; adopted a ritual and called itself the Noble 
Order of the Knights of Labor, though this name was kept secret until 1881. The 
society soon included nearly all the trades in the city; assemblies were formed in other 
places; and in 1878, a general assembly of North America was formed, with a supreme 
office of general master workman, first held by Terence VY. Powderly. The executive 
board consists of a president and three members, chosen annually by delegates from the 
district assemblies. Local assemblies are each made up, as arule, of workers in the 
same trade, and said assemblies have the power to boycott any person or persons within 
their local precincts. This order demands from the state, among other things, that pub- 
lic lands be held for actual settlers; that laws bearing unequally on capital and labor be 
repealed; that workmen have a first lien on the product of their labor to the extent of 
their full wages; that the contract system on national, state, and municipal works be 
abolished: that laws be enacted providing for arbitration between employers and em- 
ployed; and that a graduated income tax be levied. From the national government it 
demands that the importation of foreign labor under contract be prohibited; that the 
government control all telegraphs, telephones, and railroads, and that no charter or 
license be issued to any corporation; that the government shall not recognize or guaran- 
tee any private banks, or create any banking corporations; that silver be issued to the 
full extent of the present legal limit, etc. It claims to ignore distinctions of trade, race, 
sex, creed, and color, but debars from membership bankers, brokers, lawyers, and liquor- 
sellers. It aims to establish co-operative institutions, to secure suffrage for women, and 
for both sexes equal pay for equal work, and to shorten the hours of labor to eight. The 
Knights of Labor number about 500,000. 

The power of this organization became apparent during the winter of 1885-6 and the 
following spring, when a general system of boycotting was attempted throughout the 
country, Astrike on the railroads of the southwest ordered, of such magnitude that 
many thousands were released from work; and collisions occurred in five states between 
the knights and the militia. The anarchist tendencies manifested in some quarters have 
been denounced by the leading men in this organization, as opposed to their methods. 


LABOUCHERE, Henry, b. London, 1831; son of John L., of Dorking, Surrey. His 
uncle was the late Henry Labouchére, first Lord Taunton, an ‘‘advanced” liberal. His 
grandfather, Peter Cesar L., of French ancestry, was a native of Holland, and settled in 
England as a banker; marrying a daughter of Sir Francis Baring. Mr. L. was educated 
at Eton; was in the diplomatic service 1854-64, part of the time as a member of the 
British legation at Washington. From 1865, July, to 1866, Apr., he was in parliament 
for Windsor, till he was ousted on petition. From 1867, Apr., to 1868, Dec., he sat for 
Middlesex. Hehas represented Northampton since 1880, Apr. Under the signature 
‘«the Besieged Resident” his letters from Paris during the siege, 1870-71, to the London 
Daily News drew attention. In 1876 he established 7ruth, a society and political jour- 
nal, with which he still maintains his connection. He has a versatile mind, and hoids te 
the most advanced Republican ideas. Since 1886 he has been an earnest advocate of the 
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Home Rule cause, but in 1890 refused to follow Parnell in his attacks upon the English 
wing of the party. 


LABOUCHERE, Henry, Baron Taunton, 1798-1869; b. England; of French descent, 
his ancestors having left their country at the time of the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes. They settled in Holland, where the father of Henry was a partner in the bank- 
ing-house of Hope & Co., of Amsterdam, The latter was educated at Oxford, settled 
in England, and married a daughter of sir Thomas Baring. In 1826 he was elected to 
parliament from St. Michael’s, and about the same time made a visit to America to 
observe the peculiarities of life in the United States, and to study the working of its 
institutions. He became a strong liberal in English politics, and for many years was 
identified with the support of the measures and the initiation of the policy of the party | 
of progress. He retained his seat in parliament by successive re-eiections until 1859, 
when the title was conferred upon him which made him apeer. From 1882 to 1838 
he occupied continuously offices of high responsibility in the English government, 
closing with that of secretary of state for the colonies. He had no heir, and his title is 
extinct. 


LABOUCHERE, PrerreE ANTOorINE, born Nantes, 1807; educated in Germany and 
England for a commercial life, but ardent with desire to become a painter. He visited 
the United States in 1827 as secretary of an American banker, and soon after made a 
voyage to China on a merchant ship. Afterwards, enabled to cultivate his taste for 
painting, he studied in Italy, then in Paris, and completed his pupilage under Delaroche. 
Protestant in religion, the subjects of his works were largely drawn from the actors and 
history of the reformation. He d. 1873. 


LABOULAYE, Epouarp ReEnt Leripves, b. Paris, Jan. 18, 1811. Considered in 
the versatility of his genius, and the noble directions in which his learning, industry, and 
wit were employed, L. was one of the eminent men of his time. He was a student of 
law, early in life devoting himself to the history of continental laws with singular energy 
and intelligence. At the age of 28 he became known by an elaborate work entitled H7s- 
tory of Landed Property in Europe from the Time of Constantine to Our Day, 8 vols. (Paris, 
1889). In 1842 he published an essay on the life and doctrines of Frederic Charles de 
Sevigny, and became an advocate in the royal court of Paris. He was engaged at this time 
on an elaborate work, which appeared in 1848, entitled Researches on the Civil and Politi- 
cal Condition of Women from the Times of the Romans to the Present. In1845 he published 
the Hssay on the Criminal Laws of the Romans Concerning the Responsibilities of Magistrates. 
Each of these works was crowned on its appearance by the academy of inscriptions, and 
the same year he was elected a member of that institution. All these works attracted 
great attention among the learned, and contributed to revive in France the study of the 
history of law. To erudition he joined original views, and great simplicity and clear- 
ness of expression, forming a style at once concise, quaint, and elegant. These qualities 
grew to be still more remarkable in his later and more imaginative and satirical works. 
In 1849 he became professor of comparative legislation in the college of France. Under 
the empire of Napoleon III. he associated with the men who endeavored to revive public 
spirit in France. He wrote with enthusiasm and intelligence on the institutions of free 
America to induce his countrymen to adopt the progressive spirit of its people. His 
lectures on this country, during and after the war for the preservation of the union, were 
extremely popular in Paris, and served to keep a sufficient weight of French sentiment 
on the side of the union and against slavery to prevent Napoleon from throwing the 
weight of his power openly against our government. M. L. had the advantage of hand- 
some personal presence and winning address. His lectures on law had attraction even 
to those who had no interest in its study. 

In 1863 M. Laboulaye published one of the first of the imaginative and satirical works 
which afterward made him, for the time being, quite as famous a satirist as jurist. 
This was a little volume, entitled Paris in America, in which he humorously employs a 
supernatural agency to transport a Frenchman with his family into the midst of Ameri- 
can family life and town excitements at a period when disaster had come to the national 
arms during the war for the union. The veiled drollery of the situations by which he 
lampoons some of the peculiarities of the Napoleonic government, making them ridicu- 
lous while defending them with all the ardor of French patriotism, is among the best 
specimens of irony extant. This book went through upwards of 30 editions in Paris, 
and was admirably translated into English by Mary L. Booth, of New York. Ina simi- 
lar vein of political satire were his tales of Bluebeard, The New Bluebeard and The Poodle 
Prince, Prince Caniche, published subsequently. The latter appeared in 1868, ran 
through many editions, and did much to pave the way to the easy dropping out of the 
Napoleonic dynasty two years later. ; oe 

The following list of M. Laboulaye’s works, in addition to those already referred to, 
exhibits the intellectual activity and scope of his life, viz.: History of the United States, 8 
vols. (1854); Oontemporaneous Studies of Germany and the Slavie States, 12 vols, (1854); 
The Tables of Bronze of Malaga and Salpeusa_(1856); Souvenirs of a Traveler (1857): 
Retigious Liberty (1858); Studies upon Literary Property in France and England (1858), 
Introduction to Fleurry’s French Law (1858); Abdallah, an Arabian Romance (1859) ; The 
United States and France (1862); The State and Its Limits (1863); Hssays on the Politics of 
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M. de Tocqueville (1863) ; The Liberal Party, Its Programme (1864) ; Constitutional Repub- 
lic (1871). A new edition of his Fairy Tales for children was published 1883. 

M. Laboulaye likewise translated from English into French, Walter On the Law Pro- 
ceedings of the Romans ; Channing’s social works, and Channing On Slavery in the United 
States, with an essay on his life and doctrines; also, Franklin’s Memoirs and Correspond- 
ence, with an introduction. His contributions to French reviews, legal and political, 
and to the journals of Paris, were very numerous and have had great influence. D. 1883. 


LABOURDONNAIS, or LABOURDONNAIE, Bertranp Francots MAné vz, 1699- 
1753; b. in St. Malo; a French naval officer, who entered the service of the French 
East India company as a lieutenant in 1718, and was promoted to the position of cap- 
tain in 1728. In 1734 he became gov.gen. of the isles of France and Bourbon, and 
received command of a squadron in 1741. In the war between England and France he 
gained a splendid victory over an English fleet, near Madras, and captured that town in 
1746. He was recalled to France in 1848 and imprisoned in the Bastille for 3 years, 
owing to unjust accusations which were brought against him by Dupleix, gov.gen. of the 
French Indies, who was jealous of his success. In 1751 he was tried by a commission 
appointed by the council of state, and acquitted. He was restored to liberty, but his 
spirit was crushed and he died in poverty in 1758. His life has been written by his 
grandson, the actor Bertrand Francois Mahé, and his talents and virtues are praised by 
Saint-Pierre in the preface to Paul and Virginia. . 


LAB'RADOR (Port. terra labarador, ‘‘ cultivable land”), the name given by certain 
Portuguese discoverers to the continental coast of America near Newfoundland; a name 
as inappropriate as that of Greenland! The name gradually came to be extended from 
the strait of Belle Isle to Hudson’s strait, being sometimes carried as far westward as 
the eastern shores of Hudson’s bay. More properly, however, Labrador embraces only 
such portions of that vast peninsula as do not fall within what were formerly the char- 
tered territories of the Hudson’s Bay company (q. v.), i. e. the watershed of the rivers 
flowing into Hudson’s Bay. In this sense the country stretches in n. lat. from about 50° 
to about 60°, and in w. long. from about 55° to 79° area, 530,0C0 sq. m.; pop. 10,400, 
Of this extensive country the interior is little known, but is understood to be mostly an 
impenetrable wilderness of swamps and forests. The maritime border, however, 
(although its shores are wild and precipitous, reaching a height of from 400 to 600 ft., 
and on the n. from 1000 to 1500 ft.), is not without its value. ‘The sea is here far less 
subject to fogs than it is in the neighborhood of Newfoundland, where the warm waters 
of the Gulf stream meet the cold currents from the n.; and as it is constantly supplied 
from the polar ice, its temperature is remarkably favorable both to the quantity and the 
quality of its fish. Of the entire population of Labrador, the most are Esquimaux, who 
are settled on the gulfs and creeks of the coast, and who subsist chiefly by fishing. 
Many European establishments also have sprung up on the coast, some of them, such as 
the Moravian settlements, blending commercial pursuits with missionary labors. The 
unexplored interior is probably a table-land about 2,000 ft. high. The fisheries employ, 
in the season, a large fleet of vessels, belonging partly to the British provinces, princi- 
pally Newfoundland, and partly to the United States. Besides a few furs and feathers, 
the exports consist of cod and salmon, with cod-oil and seal-oil, and some iron and cop- 
per. The climate, like that of North America generally, is subject to great vicissitudes. 
In summer, the thermometer ranges as high as 85° Fahr.; in winter, the temperature, 
and that in nearly the same latitude as the British isles, falls 30° below the freezing- 
point. Labrador is a dependency of the United Kingdom, but it has never had a sepa- 
rate government of its own. Part of it is under the jurisdiction of Canada, and part 
under that of Newfoundland. It is supposed to have been visited by the Northmen 
about the 9th century. 


LAB RADORITE, or LABRADOR STONE, a variety of feldspar (q.v.), common as a con- 
stituent of dolerite, greenstone, the gabbro, and hypersthene rocks. It consists of about 
53 per cent of silica, and 29 alumina, with 12 lime, and a little soda and peroxide of 
iron. It is cut into snuff-boxes and other articles; taking a fine polish, and often exhib- 
iting rich colors, not unfrequently several in the same piece, when the light falls on it 
in particular directions; the general color being gray. It was first discovered by the 
Moravian missionaries in the island of St. Paul, on the coast of Labrador. It has been 
found in meteoric stones. 


LAB’RADOR TEA, a low evergreen shrub, belonging to the heath family, found in 
moist places from Pennsylvania northward. The leaves when crushed are fragrant, 
and are used by the people of Labrador as a substitute for tea. It is also found in the 
n. parts of Europe, and it is reported that the leaves are used in Russia for tanning 
leather, and as a substitute for hops in brewing. The plant is said to possess narcotic 
properties. 


LAB’RIDZ, a family of osseous fishes, ranked by Cuvier in the order acanthopterygii 
(q.v.), by Miller in his new order, pharyngognathi (q.v.). They are divided by Miller 
into two families, cteno-labride and cyclo-labride, the former having ctenoid, the latter 
cycloid scales; the former comparatively a small, the latter a very numerous family. 
They are generally oval or oblong, and more or less compressed, with a single dorsal fin, 
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spinous in front, and the jaws covered by fleshy lips. Their colors are generally bril- 
liant. They abound chiefly in tropical seas, but 12 or 18 species are found on the British 
coasts, none of them large, nor esteemed for food. The most valuable of the family is 
the tautog (q. v.) of North America. To this family belong the wrasses and the parrot- 
fishes, one of which is the celebrated scarus of the ancients. 


LABROUSTE, PIERRE FRANCOIS HENRI; b. France, 1801. Admitted in 1819 to the 
école de beaux arts, he won the first prize in architecture. He designed the picturesque 
facade of the new palais de beaux arts. In 1837 he designed the hospital of Lausanne; 
the following year the library of St. Genevieve. He was one of the first architects to 
make artistic use of iron carpentry, and in the reconstruction of the library of St. Gene- 
vieve his work of that kind was original enough to be both greatly ridiculed and greatly 
admired. From 1843 to 1867 he was constantly engaged on public works in the govern- 
ment service. He was an officer of the Legion of Honor and a inember of the Institute. 
He d. 1875. 


LABRUYERE, JEAN DE, a French author of celebrity, particularly noted for his nice 
and delicate delineations of character. He was born in Paris in 1645, was brought to 
the French court at the recommendation of Bossuet, and became one of the tutors of the 
dauphin, whose education Fénélon superintended. He spent the whole remainder of his 
life at court, in the enjoyment of a pension, and in the most intimate intercourse with 
the most accomplished men of his time. The work on which his high reputation rests, 
Les Caractéres de Théophraste, traduits du Gree, avee les Caractéres ou les Meurs de ce Siecle 
(Par. 1687), has gone through many editions, some of them annotated, and has been 
translated into several languages. He died at Versailles in 1696. 


LABUAN’, an island of the Malayan archipelago, lies about 6 m. off the n.w. coast of 
Borneo. Its areais 30 sq. m., and the latitude and longitude of its center are 5° 16’ n., 
and 115° 14’ e. Small as it is, it is peculiarly valuable. Besides possessing a good 
harbor, it contains an extensive bed of excellent coal, which is worked by a company of 
British capitalists formed in 1862. It became, in 1846, a British crown possession, but 
in 1890 was transferred to the British North Borneo Company. Pop. (1891), 5853. 


LABUR NUM [ Cytisus (q.v.) laburnum], a small tree, a native of the Alps and other 
mountains of the s. of Europe, much planted in shrubberies and pleasure-grounds in 
Britain, on account of its glossy foliage and its large pendulous racemes of yellow flow- 
ers, Which are produced in great abundance in May and June. It is often mixed with 
lilac, and when the latter preponderates, the combination has a fine effect. In favorable 
circumstances, laburnum sometimes attains a height of 20, or even 40 feet. It is very 
hardy, and nowhere flourishes better than in the n. of Scotland. Itis of rapid growth, 
yet its wood is hard, fine-grained, and very heavy, of a dark-brown or dark-green color, 
and much valued for cabinet-work, inlaying, and turnery, and for making knife-handles, 
musical instruments, etc. The leaves, bark, etc., and particularly the seeds, are nauseous 
and poisonous, containing cytisine, an emetic, purgative, and narcotic principle, which is 
also found in many allied plants. Accidents from laburnum seeds are not unfrequent to 
children; but to hares and rabbits laburnum is wholesome food, and they are so fond of 
it that the safety of other trees in a young plantation may be insured by introducing 
laburnum plants in great number, which spring again from the roots when eaten down. 
—A fine variety of laburnum, called ScorcH LABURNUM, by some botanists regarded as 
a distinct species ((. alpinus), is distinguished by broader leaves and darker yellow 
Oe which are produced later in the season than those of the common or Hnglish 
aburnum. 


LAB'YRINTH (a word of unknown origin, derived by some from Labaris, the name 
of an Egyptian monarch of the twelfth dynasty), the name of some celebrated buildings 
of antiquity, consisting of many chambers or passages difficult to pass through without a 
guide, and the name hence applied to a confused mass of constructions. In the hierogly- 
phics, the word mera signifies a ‘‘labyrinth.” The principal labyrinths of antiquity were 
the Egyptian, the Cretan, andthe Samian. The first, or Egyptian,of which the others seem 
to have been imitations, was situated at Crocodilopolis, close to the lake Mervs, in the 
vicinity of the present pyramid of Biakhmu. According to the classical authors, it was 
built by an Egyptian monarch named Petesuchis, Tithoes, Imandes, Ismandes, Maindes, 
or Mendes. The recent discovery of the remains of this building by Lepsius has, how- 
ever, shown that the city was founded by Amenemha I., of the 12th Egyptian dynasty, 
about 1800 B.c., and that this monarch was probably buried in it, while the pyramid and 
south temple were erected by Amenemha III. and IV., whose prenomens resemble the 
name of Morris, and their sister, Sebeknefru or Scemiophris, appears to have been the last 
sovereign of the 12th dynasty. Great confusion prevails in the ancient authorities as to 
the object of the building, which contained 12 palaces under one roof, supposed to 
have been inhabited by the dodecarchy, or 12 kings who conjointly reigned over Egypt 
before Psammetichus I.; while, according to other authorities, it was the place of 
assembly of the governors of the nomes or districts, 12 in number according to Herodo- 
tus, 16 according to Pliny, and 27 according to Strabo. It was built of polished stone, 
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with many chambers and passages, said to be vaulted, having a peristyle court with 3,000 
chambers, half of which were under the earth, and the others above ground, which 
formed another story. The upper chambers were decorated with reliefs, the lower were 
plain, and contained, according to tradition, the bodies of the 12 founders of the build- 
ing, and the mummies of the sacred crocodiles, conferring on the building the character 
of a mausoleum, probably conjoined with a temple, that of Sebak, the crocodile-god, 
and so resembling the Serapeium. Herodotus and Strabo both visited this edifice, which 
was difficult to pass through without the aid of a guide. It stood in the midst of a great 
square. Part was constructed of Parian marble—probably rather arragonite—and of 
Syenitic granite pillars; had a staircase of 90 steps, and columns of porphyry; and the 
opening of the doors echoed like the reverberation of thunder. For a long time great, 
doubt prevailed whether any remains of the building existed, and it was supposed to 
have been overwhelmed by the waters of the lake Meceris; and although P. Lucas and 
Letronne thought they had discovered the site, its rediscovery is due to Lepsius, who 
found part of the foundations or lower chambers close to the site of the old Meeris lake, 
or modern Birket-el-Keroun. According to Pliny, it was 8,600 years old in his days. 

The second, or next in renown to the Egyptian, was the labyrinth of Crete, supposed 
to have been built by Deedalus for the Cretan monarch Minos, in which the Minotaur was 
imprisoned by his orders. Although represented on the Cretan coins of Cnossus some- 
times of a square, and at other times of a circular form, no remains of it were to be 
found even in times of antiquity, and its existence was supposed to be fabulous. The 
only mode of finding the way out of it was by means of a hank or skein of linen thread, 
which gave the clue to the dwelling of the Minotaur. The tradition is supposed to have 
been based on the existence of certain natural caves or grottoes, perhaps the remains of 
quarries, and it has been supposed to have existed n.w. of the island, near Cnossus, while 
a kind of natural labyrinth still remains close to Gortyna. The idea is supposed to have 
been derived from the Egyptian. 

The third of the labyrinths of antiquity was the Samian, constructed by Theodorus 
and artists of his school, in the age of Polycrates (540 B.c.), supposed to be a work of 
nature embellished by art, having 150 columns erected by a clever mechanical contriv- 
ance.—Other inferior labyrinths existed at Nauplia, at Sipontum in Italy, at Val d’lspica 
in Sicily, and elsewhere; and the name of labyrinth was applied to the subterraneous 
chambers of the tomb of Porsena, supposed to be that now existing as the Poggio 
Gazella, near Chiusi. Labyrinths called mazes were at one time fashionable in garden- 
ing, being imitations, by hedges or borders, of the Cretan; the best known in modern 
times being the Maze at Hampton court. 

Herodotus, ii. 148; Diodorus, i. 61, 97; iv. 60, 77; Pausanias, i. 27; Strabo, x. 477, 
xviii. 111; Plutarch, Theseus, 15; Pliny, V. H., xxvi. 19, 3, 88; Isidorus, Orig., xv. 2, 6; 
Hock, Creta, i. 447; Prokesch, Denkw., i. 606; Duc de Luynes, Annali, 1829, 364; Lep- 
sius, Hinleit., p. 268. 


LABYRIN THODON, a genus of gigantic sauroid batrachians, found in the new red 
sandstone measures of Great Britain and the continent. The remains of several species 
have been described, but all so fragmentary that no certain restoration of the genus can 
yet be made. The head was triangular, having a crocodilian appearance both in the 
shape and in the external sculpturing of the cranial bones, but with well-marked struc- 
tural modifications in the vomer, and in the mode of attachment of the head to the atlas, 
that stamp it with a batrachian character, conspicuous above the more apparent saurian 
resemblances. The mouth was furnished with a series of remarkable teeth, numerous 
and small in the lateral rows, and with six great laniary teeth in front. The bases of the 
teeth were anchylosed to distinct shallow sockets. Externally they were marked by a 
series of longitudinal grooves, which correspond to the inflected folds of the cement. 
The peculiar and characteristic internal structure of the teeth is very remarkable, and to 
it these fossils owe their generally accepted generic name of labyrinthodon (labyrinth- 
tooth). The few and fragmentary bones of the body of the animal exhibit a combination 
of batrachian and crocodilian characters, leaning, however, on the whole, more to the first 
type. In the same deposits there have been long noticed the prints of feet, which so 
much resembled the form of the human hand that Kaup, their original describer, gave 
the generic name of cheirotherium to the great unknown animals which produced them. 
From the fore being much smaller than the hind foot, he considered that they were the 
impressions of a marsupial; but this relative difference in the feet exists also in the mod- 
ern batrachians; and the discovery of the remains of so many huge animals belonging 
to this order, in these very strata, the different sizes of which answer to the different 
footprints leave little doubt that the cheirotherian footprints were produced by labyrinth- 
odont reptiles. 

LAC, in the East Indies, signifies a sum of 100,000 rupees. <A lac of government 
rupees is equal to 46,350 dollars ; a lac of Sicca rupees, Which in some places are also in 
very general use, is equal to $49,490, One hundred lacs. or ten millions of rupees, make 
a crore. 

LAC, the general name under which the various products of the lac insect (coceus lacea) 
are known. The curious hemipterous insect which yields these valuable contributions 
to commerce is in many respects like its congener the cochineal insect (coccus cacti), but 
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dt also differs essentially from it: the males alone, and those only in their last stage of 
development, have wings, therefore the whole life of the creature is spent almost on the 
same spot. They live upon the twigs of trees, chiefly species of butea, ficus, and croton, 
and soon entomb themselves in a mass of matter, which oozes from small punctures 
made in the twigs of the tree, and which thus furnishes them with both food and shel- 
ter. It is said that to each male there are at least 5,000 females, and the winged males 
are at least twice as large as the females. When a colony, consisting of a few adult 
females and one or two males, find their way to a new branch, they attach themselves to 
‘the bark, and having pierced it with holes, through which they draw up the resinous 
juices upon which they feed, they become fixed or glued by the superfluous excretion, 
and after a time die, forming by their dead bodies little domes or tents over the myriads 
of minute eggs which they have laid. Ina short time the eggs burst into life, and the 
young, which are very minute, eat their way through the dead bodies of their parents, 
‘and swarm all over the twig or small young branch of the tree in such countless num- 
bers as to give it the appearance of being covered with a blood-red dust. They soon 
spread to all parts of the tree where the bark is tender enough to afford them food, and 
generation after generation dwells upon the same twig until it is enveloped in a coating, 
often half an inch in thickness, of the resinous exudation, which is very cellular through- 
out, the cells being the casts of the bodies of the dead females. During their lifetime 
they secrete a beautiful purple coloring matter, which does not perish with them, but 
remains shut up in the cells with the other results of decomposition. 

The small twigs, when well covered, are gathered by the natives, and are placed in 
hot water, which melts the resinous matter, liberates the pieces of wood and the remains 
of the insects, and also dissolves the coloring matter. This is facilitated by kneading the 
melted resin whilst in the hot water; it is then taken out and dried, and is afterwards 
put into strong and very coarse cotton bags, which are held near enough to charcoal fires 
to melt the resin without burning the bags. By twisting the bags, the melted resin is 
then forced through the fabric, and received in thin curtain-like films upon strips of 
wood. This hardens as its surface becomes acted upon by the air, and being broken off 
in fragments, constitutes the shell-lac of commerce. The best shell-lac is that which is 
most completely freed from impurities, and approaches most to a light orange-brown 
color. Ifthe coloring matter has not been well washed out, the resin is often very dark, 
consequently we find the following varieties in commerce—orange, garnet, and liver. 
‘Much that is squeezed through the bags falls to the ground without touching the sticks 
placed to catch it; small quantities falling form button-like drops, which constitute the 
button-lac; whilst larger ones, from 1 in. to 2 or 8 in. in diameter, constitute the plate- 
lac of commerce. That known as stick-lacis the twigs as they are gathered, but broken 
short for the convenience of packing. 

Below the lac-bearing trees there is always a very considerable quantity of the resin 
in small particles, which have been detached by the wind shaking and chafing the 
branches; this also is collected, and constitutes the seed-lac of our merchants, 

The water in which the stick-lac is first softened contains, as before mentioned, the 
coloring matter of the dead insect. This is strained and evaporated until the residue is 
a purple sediment, which, when sufficiently dried, is cut in small cakes about 2 in. square, 
and stamped with certain trade-marks, indicating its quality. These are then fully dried, 
and packed for sale as lac-dye, of which large quantities are used in the production of 
scarlet cloth, such as that worn by our soldiers; for this purpose, lac-dye is found very 
suitable. 

The lac insect is a native of Siam, Assam, Burmah, Bengal, and Malabar; the lacs and 
lac-dye come chiefly from Bombay, Pegu, and Siam. During the year 1876 nearly 5,000 
tons of the different kinds of lac were exported into Great Britain. The annual con- 
sumption of lac-dye amounts to about 1,200,000 Ibs. 

As we have no strictly analogous resin from the vegetable kingdom, not even from 
the lac-bearing trees, it may be assumed that the juices of the trees are somewhat altered 
by the insects. The best analyses show that shell-lac contains several peculiar resins. 

he great value of the lacs is found in their adaptability for the manufacture of var- 
nishes, both in consequence of their easy solubility, and also because of the fine, hard 
coating, susceptible of high polish, which they give when dry. The well-known ‘‘ French 
polish” is little more than shell-lac dissolved in alcohol; and a fine thin varnish made 
of this material constitutes the lacquer with which brass and other metals are coated, to 
preserve their polish from atmospheric action. 

All the varieties of lac are translucent, and some of the finer kinds, which are in 
flakes not much thicker than writing-paper, are quite transparent, and all, as before 
stated, are colored various shades of brown, from orange to liver. Nevertheless, if a 
quantity of shell-lac be softened by heat, it may, by continually drawing it out into 
lengths, and twisting it, be made not only quite white, but also opaque; in this state it 
has a beautiful silky luster; and if melted and mixed with vermilion, or any other color- 
ing matter, it forms some of the fancy kinds of sealing-wax: the more usual kinds are, 
however, made by merely melting shell-lac with a little turpentine and camphor, and 
mixing the coloring matter. Shell-lac has the property of being less brittle after the 
first melting than after subsequent meltings; hence the sealing-wax manufactured in 
India has always had a high reputation, and hence also the extreme beauty and dura- 
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bility of those Chinese works of art in lac, some of which are very ancient. These are 
usually chow-chow boxes, tea-basins, or other small objects made in wood or metal, and 
covered over with a crust of lac, colored with vermilion, which, whilst soft, is molded 
into beautiful patterns. So rare and beautiful are some of these works that even in 
China they cost almost fabulous prices. 

LACAILLE, Nicoxias Louis, Abbé de, 1713-62; b. France. Educated for a priest, 
he renounced his vocation to devote himself to astronomy. Studying alone and with- 
out observatory, at the age of 23 he surprised men of learning by his advancement. In 
1736 he became connected with the royal observatory, and continued in distinguished 
astronomical service till death. In 1750 he was placed in charge of an expedition to the 
cape of Good Hope to make observations of importance from that point; in connection 
with which he addressed a circular letter to all the great astronomers of other countries 
to unite with him on a basis of observations laid down by him. Later, his work traversed 
nearly every department of astronomical science, and subsequent progress in astronomy 
has served to show the wonderful accuracy of Lacaille. His published works are numer- 
ous and of the highest rank of his time. 


LACANDO’/NES, an Indian tribe of Central America. Their territory formerly 
embraced a large part of n.w. Guatemala, Chiapas, and Tobasco; but they appear now 
to be confined chiefly to the fastnesses of the Chico mountains. They were formerly 
aggressive and cruel, and did much to retard the prosperity of the European colonies. 
They have intermingled with the Choles and Manches, and are now shy and timid. 
They speak a dialect of the language of the Mayas of Yucatan, of which they are 
probably an offshoot. They are subject to the laws of Guatemala, but preserve the 
religion and habits of their forefathers; and their territory, the full extent of which is 
somewhat uncertain, remains in its ancient condition. The story which the cura of 
Quiché told Mr. Stephens, that they had large cities and towns and great temples, is 
incredible. 

LAC’CADIVES (Sanskrit, Laksha Dvipa, ‘‘the hundred thousand islands ’’) a group 
of islands in the Arabian sea, discovered by Vasco da Gama in 1499, lie about 200 m. to 
the w. of the Malabar coast of the peninsula of Hindustan. They extend in n. lat, 
between 10° and 14°, and in e, long. between 72° and 74°, and are 14in number. Being 
of coral formation, they are generally low, with deep water immediately around them, 
and are therefore all the more dangerous to navigators. Pop. ’91, 14,400; area, 780 sq. 
m.; chief productions, coir, jaggery, rice, cocoa, and betel nuts, sweet potatoes, and cattle 
of asmall breed. The inhabitants are of Arabian origin, and in religion follow a sort 
of Mohammedanism. Since 1875 the islands are dependencies of Great Britain, having 
been then annexed to the province of Madras. 


LACE, an ornamental fabric of linen, cotton, or silk thread, made either by the hands, 
somewhat after the manner of embroidery, or with machinery. The manufacture of 
lace by hand is an operation of exceeding nicety, and requires both skill and patience 
of no ordinary kind, and the best productions of this fabric surpass all other applications 
of textile materials in costliness and beauty. 

Whether the ancients really had any knowledge of lace-making, excepting gold-lace, 
which will be mentioned at the end of this article, is not known, nor is it known with 
any certainty when this art came into practice in Europe; but there is good reason to 
suppose that point-lace, the oldest variety known, was the work of nuns during the latter 
half of the 14th and the beginning of the 15th centuries. This point-lace is very charac- 
teristic, and is truly an art production. ‘The artistic character of the patterns, and the 
wonderful patience and labor shown in carrying them out, places them, as female pro- 
ductions, on a parallel with the decorative works in stone, wood, and metal of the monks. 
They indicate no tiresome efforts to copy natural objects, but masterly conceptions of 
graceful forms and tasteful combinations. The exact figures of the pattern were cut out 
of linen, and over these foundation-pieces, as they may be called, the actual lace-work 
was wrought by the needle, with thread of marvelous fineness, and with such consummate 
art that the material of the foundation is quite undiscoverable under the fairy-like web 
which has been woven over it. These portions of the fabric were then joined together 
by connecting threads, each of which, like the broader parts, consists of a foundation 
and lace-work covering; the former being a mere thread, often of exceedingly fine yarn; 
the latter being a sort of loop-work like the modern crochet. The wonderful durability 
of point-lace is attested by the fact that it is not uncommon in our most choice collec- 
tions, although the art is supposed to have been lost about the beginning of the 16th c., 
when a more easily made, and consequently cheaper, style of point-lace, displaced the 
older and more artistic kind. 

The point-lace of the second period, though always very beautiful, was deficient in 
solidity and in purity of design; moreover, it bears indications of having been copied 
from patterns, whilst the older kind was evidently the carrying out of artistic thoughts, 
as they were conceived, in the original material, the worker and the designer being the 
same person. It was during this period that the pillow was first used, and it is most 
probable that the use of patterns led to the application of the pillow. First, the lace 
would be worked on the pattern, to insure corréctness, where the worker was merely a 
copyist; then it would soon become evident that if the pattern were so arranged as to 
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avoid shifting, the facilities of working would be greatly increased; and it has been sug- 
gested that the pattern pinned to the pillow, and the thread twisted round the pins, to 
prevent raveling when not in use, suggested the net-work which afterwards became a 
leading feature in the fabric. 

The invention of pillow-lace has been claimed by Beckmann, in his quaint way, for 
one of his countrywomen. He says: ‘‘ 1 will venture to assert that the knitting of lace 
is a German invention, first known about the middle of the 16th ¢c.; and I shall consider 
as true, until it be fully contradicted, the account given us that this art was found out 
before 1561, at St. Annaberg, by Barbara, wife of Christopher Uttmann. This woman 
died in the 61st year of her age, after she had seen 64 children and grandchildren; and 
that she was the inventress of this art is unanimously affirmed by all the annalists of 
Saxony.” Whether she invented, or merely introduced the art, cannot now be proved, 
but certain it is, that it soon became settled in Saxony, and spread thence to the Nether- 
lands and France. Even to the present day, we occasionally hear of ‘‘Saxon bone-lace,” 
a name which was given to indicate the use of bone-pins, before the introduction of the 
common brass ones, 

It will readily be supposed that an art depending so much on individual skill and 
taste, would be likely to vary exceedingly; nevertheless, all the varieties resolve them- 
selves into few well-marked groups, under three distinct classes, The first class is the 
guipure, which comprises all the true needle-worked lace, whether ancient or modern; 
its varieties are: rose-point, in which the figures are in high relief, having a rich embossed 
appearance; Venetian-point, Portuguese-point, Maltese-point; in all of these the pattern is 
flatter than in the rose-point, point @ Alencgon, and Brussels-point. The last two are still 
made, the modern point d’Alencon quite equaling in beauty and value that made in the 
middle of the 17th c., when its manufacture was introduced by the celebrated Colbert, 
chief minister of Louis XIV. The point d’Alencon has very distinctive characteristics. 
When the pattern is once designed, each portion may be worked by a separate person, 
and the various figures are then connected by a groundwork of threads, which are so 
passed from one figure to another as to represent a web of wonderful delicacy and regu- 
larity: small spots or other figures:are here and there skillfully worked in where the 
threads cross each other; these are called modes, and not only add much to the strength 
of the fabric, but greatly increase its richness of effect. In all these varieties, but two 
kinds of stitches are employed, and these differ chiefly in the greater or less closeness of 
the threads employed. First, a series of threads are laid down all in one direction, so as 
to cover the pattern, and then a certain number of these are taken up and covered by 
loops of the cross-stitches, or are more lightly held together. 

The second class is pdllow-lace, sometimes called cushion or bobbin lace, from the 
pillow or cushion being used to work the pattern upon, and the various threads of which 
the figures are made up, each being wound upon a bobbin, usually of an ornamental 
character, to distinguish one from the other. The pattern, on parchment or paper, being 
attached to the pzdiow or cushion, pins are stuck in at regular intervals in the lines of the 
pattern, and the threads of the bobbins are twisted or plaited round them so as to form 
the net-work arrangement which is characteristic of this class of lace, the patterns, or 
figured portions, being worked out by a crossing of threads, which, although actually 
plaiting, gives the effect of weaving. The varieties of this lace are: Spanish, grounded 
Spanish, Saxony Brussels, Flemish Brussels, Mechlin, Valenciennes, Dutch, Lisle, Chantilly, 
silk and cotton blonde, Limerick, Buckinghamshire, and Honiton. The last has of late 

ears become the most beautiful of all the varieties made in Great Britain. The Irish or 
imerick lace has also taken a high position. 

The third class is machine-made lace, which, by its wonderful improvement and 
rapid development, has worked a complete revolution in the lace trade, so that the prices 
formerly obtained for hand-made lace can no longer be commanded, whilst machine lace, 
of great beauty, has become so cheap and plentiful as to be worn by all classes. It has 
been mentioned before that the use of the pillow led to the introduction of net as the 
ground-work for lace figures, and it was to the manufacture of this so-called bobbin-net 
that the machinery was first applied (see BOBBIN-NET). The lace-machine, or frame, as 
it is technically called, is so complicated that it would be hopeless to convey any really 
intelligible appreciation of it without a voluminous description of all its parts. One or 
two points of chief importance may, however, remove any difficulty in understanding 
its general principles. First, then, as in the loom (see Loom), there is a series of warp- 
threads, placed, however, perpendicularly instead of horizontally, and not so close as in 
ordinary weaving, the space between each being sufficiently wide to admit of a shilling 
passing edgeways between them. Behind these threads, and corresponding to the inter- 
spaces, is a row of ingeniously constructed flat bobbins or reels resting in an arrangement 
called a comb-bar or bolt-bar. These are so placed that, with the first movement of the 
machine, each bobbin, which carries its thread with it, passes through two of the parallel 
and perpendicular threads of the warp, and is lodged in another and similar bolt-bar in 
front of the warp. But this front bolt-bar, besides an advancing and receding motion, 
has another movement, called shogging—from right to left. When it receives a bobbin 
by its forward motion, it draws back, bringing the bobbin and thread through two of 
the upright threads; it then shogs or moves to one side, and goes forward again, taking 
the thread through the next two warp-threads, and lodging the bobbin on the back boit- 
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bar again, one distance beyond its last space; this it recovers by the next movement, and 
it again passes through the first space, to be again received by the front bolt-bar. By 
these movements the bobbin-thread is twisted quite round one upright thread of the 
warp; another movement then shifts the bobbin, so that it will pass through the next 
pair of upright threads, and so carry on its work, the warp-threads moving at the same 
time, unwinding from the lower beam, and being rolled on the upper one. There being 
twice as many bobbins as there are threads in the warp, each bolt-bar having a set which 
it exchanges with the other, and all being regulated with great nicety, a width of lace 
is made in far less time than has been required to write this short description. The 
various additions to, and variations upon, these operations, which only apply to bobbin- 
net, for the production of patterns, are so numerous and complicated—each pattern 
requiring new complications—that it will be useless attempting to describe them; suffice 
it to say, they all depend upon the variations which can be given to the movements of 
the flat, disk-like bobbins. - 

The history of the lace-machine is not very clear; it is said to have been originally 
invented by a frame-work knitter of Nottingham, from studying the lace on his wife’s 
cap; but it has been continually receiving improvements, amongst which those of Heath- 
cote in 1809 (the first to work successfully), Morley in 1811 and 1824, and those of 
Leaver and Turton, and of Clark and Marl, all in 1811. The manufacture of lace by 
machinery is chiefly located in Nottingham, whence it is sent to all parts of the world. 
See Felkin, Machine-wrought Hosiery and Lace Manufacture (1867); Mrs. Bury Palliser, 
History of Lace (latest edition 1875), a work treating the subject in a historical but 
popular manner; the volume printed by the Arundel Society in 1875; Seguin, La 
Dentelle (1874) ; Fischer, Technologische Studien im Stichsischen Erzgebirge (Leip., 1878) ; 
The Art of Lace Making (1881); Despierres, Histoire du Point d’Alengon (1888) ; Lefébre, 
Embroidery and Lace (Eng. trans. 1888) ; Doumert, La Dentelle (1889). 

Gold-lace and silver-lace, properly speaking, are laces woven, either by the hand or by 
machinery, from exceedingly fine threads of the metals, or from linen, silk, or cotton 
threads which are coated with still finer threads of gold or silver; but in this country it 
is too common to designate as gold or silver lace, not only that which is rightly so called, 
but also fringe made of these materials, and also gold and silver embroidery, such as is 
seen on state robes and trappings, and upon some ecclesiastical dresses, etc. Gold-lace 
is made in London, but considerable quantities of that used for decorating uniforms and 
other dresses, etc., in this country, is obtained from Belgium, where it is an important 
branch of manufacture. France supplies much of the gold and silver thread used, and 
excels all other countries in its production, in some of the more artistic varieties of gold 
and silver lace and embroidery. Italy has lately shown great taste and skill. The works 
of Luigi Martini of Milan have, in this respect, attained great celebrity, and are said to 
produce about $80,000 worth per annum. 


LACE-BARK TREE, Lagetta lintearia, a tree of the natural order thymeleacea, a 
native of the West Indies. It is a lofty tree, with ovate, entire, smooth leaves, and 
white flowers. It is remarkable for the tenacity of the fibers of its inner bark, and the 
readiness with which the inner bark may be separated, after maceration in water, into 
layers resembling lace. A governor of Jamaica is said to have presented to Charles II. 
a cravat, frill, and ruffles made of it. 


LACEDZE’MON. See SPARTA. 
LACE-LEAF. See Lattice LEAF. 


LACEPEDE, BERNARD GERMAIN ETIENNE DE LAVILLE, Count de, an eminent natu- 
ralist and elegant writer, was b. of a noble family, Dec. 26, 1756, at Agen. Having 
early devoted himself to the study of natural history, in which he was greatly encouraged 
by the friendship of Buffon, he was appointed curator of the cabinet of natural history 
in the royal gardens at Paris. This office he held till the revolution, when he became 
professor of natural history, and also entered upon a political career, in which he rose 
to be a senator in 1799, a minister of state in 1809, and, after the return of the Bourbons, 
a peer of France, although he had previously been one of the most zealous adherents of 
Bonaparte. He died of small-pox at his mansion of Epinay, near St. Denis, Oct. 6, 1825. 
A collective edition of his works was published in 1826. Among them are works on the 
natural history of reptiles, of fishes, and of the cetacea, a work on the natural history 
of man, and one entitled Les Ages de la Nature. His work on fishes (5 vols. 1798-18038) 
is the greatest of his works, and was long unrivaled in that department of zoology, 
although it has now been in a great measure superseded. Lacépéde, who was a highly 
accomplished musician, was the author of a work entitled La Poétique de la Musique 
(2 vols. 1785), and of two romances intended to illustrate social and moral principles. 
He was an amiable man, extremely kind, delighting in domestic life, and very simple, 
and almost abstemious, in his habits. 


LA CERDA, the name of an ancient Spanish family which traced its genealogy to 
Fernando, eldest son of Alfonso X. of Castile, called La Cerda, or the horse’s mane, 
from a tuft of hair that grew upon his shoulders. This prince married Blanche, a 
daughter of St. Louis of France, and died in 1275, leaving two sons, Alfonso and 
Fernando, heirs to the crown. But Sancho, son of Alfonso X., claimed the succes- 
sion, and procured his proclamation before his father died. Alfonso’s wife, Yolande, 
escaped from Castile with her grandchildren, finding a protector for them in her brother, 
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Don Pedro, king of Aragon, or in their uncle, Philip the bold of France. These sov- 
ereigns conspired to keep the young princes prisoners in Aragon, and their grandmother | 
returned to Castile. Blanche, the mother of the princes, protested in vain against their 
imprisonment. When Alfonso X. died in 1284 he left a will making Alfonso and Fer- 
nando de la Cerda his heirs, and unconditionally disinheriting Sancho, by whom his life 
had been so much imbittered. But Sancho was already on the throne, and the rightful 
heirs could not dispossess him. At length the king of Aragon, wishing to vex the king 
of Castile, set the princes of La Cerda at liberty, and they were proclaimed at Badajos 
and Talavera; but they were unable to maintain their pretensions and retired into France 
in the reign of Philip the fair, where they concerted plans to enforce their claims. But 
their plans failed, and at length a son of Sancho succeeded to the throne. The kings of 
Portugal and Aragon, being requested to act as mediators, decided in favor of the son 
of Sancho, but stipulated that three cities should be ceded to Alfonso to enable him to 
maintain the dignity of his royal birth. Alfonso accepted these hard terms and was 
thenceforth known as the Disinherited. He died in 1325, leaving two sons, one of whom, 
Carlos de la Cerda, known alsoas Charles of Spain, was appointed by king John in 1850 
constable of France. But a rivalry springing up between Charles of Spain and Charles 
the bad, king of Navarre, the former, while on a visit to his young wife in Normandy 
in 1854, was assassinated by agents in the pay of the latter. In 1425 the house of 
La Cerda became extinct, but it is still represented in the female line by the dukes of 
Medina-Ceeli. 


LACER TA and LACERTIDZ. See Lizarp. 


LACEY, WILLIAM BRITTAINHAM, D.D., 1781-1866; a missionary of the Protestant 
Episcopal church in Chenango co., N. Y., in 1818, afterwards for 20 years rector of St. 
Peter’s church at Albany, and professor of theology in the university of Pennsylvania, 
in Philadelphia. He was the author of several text-books on rhetoric and moral philo- 
sophy, for the use of schools. From 1856 to 1866 he revised a History ofthe English 
Church prior to the time of the Monk Augustin, and some of his most valued essays and 
sermons, which he intended to publish. : 


_LACHAISE, Francis D’Arx Db, a Jesuit, b. of a noble family, Aug. 25, 1624, in the 
castle of Aix, now in the department of Loire, was a provincial of his order when 
Louis XIV. selected him for his confessor on the death of father Ferrier in 1675. His 
position was one of great difficulty, owing to the different parties of the court, and the 
strife between Jansenists and Jesuits. In the most important questions of his time, 
father Lachaise avoided extreme courses. A zealous Jesuit, and of moderate abilities, 
he yet sustained among his contemporaries the reputation of a man of mild, simple, hon- 
orable character. Mme. Maintenon could never forgive him the little zeal with which 
he opposed the reasons urged against the publication of her marriage with the king; but 
during the 34 years that he filled his office of confessor, he never lost the favor of the 
king. He wasa man cof some learning, and fond of antiquarian pursuits. He died 
Jan. 20, 1709.—Louis XIV. built him a country house to the w. of Paris, the large gar- 
me of which was in 1804 converted into a burial-place, and is known as the Pére-la- 

haise. 


LACHES, in American law, is a word used (from Fr. ldcher, to loosen) to denote negli- 
gence or undue delay, such as to disentitle a party to a particular remedy, or to relief. 
In this country the courts will not charge with laches an infant or married woman 
or insane person, or any party under legal disability. Equity will not, in general, relieve 
in favor of a party guilty of laches ; but it is otherwise where the rights of the party 
seeking relief were doubtful or he was ignorant of them. 


LACHESIS. The second one of the three Fates in Grecian and Roman mythology, 
daughters of Erebus and Night, or of Zeus and Themis. They presided over all great 
events in the lives of men, Lachesis being the disposer of destinies, who is represented 
as twirling the spindle on which was spun the thread of life, while her sister Atropos, 
the inevitable; cut it when it had reached its proper length. 


LACH’ESIS, a genus of serpents of the rattlesnake family (crotalide), but differing 
from rattlesnakes in having the tail terminated with a spine instead of a rattle, and in 
having the head covered with scales, and not with plates. The species are all natives 
of the warm parts of America, where some of them are among the most dreaded of ven- 
omous serpents. In the homceopathic pharmacopeia the name lachesis is used to denote 
rattlesnake poison. See RATTLESNAKE. 

LA CHINE. See Cuine, La, 7 

LA’CHISH, a city of the Amorites, in s. Palestine. The king of Lachish and four 
others were routed by Joshua at Bethhoron and Lachish was destroyed. This town was 
remarkable for its strength. It was rebuilt, fortified, and garrisoned by Rehoboam, and 
was regarded after that time as one of the strongest fortresses of the kingdom of Judah. 
It was attacked by Sennacherib on his way from Phenicia to Egypt, and probably taken, 
though this is not stated in the Bible or Josephus, but its siege is depicted on the slabs 
found by Layard in one of the chambers of the palace at Kouyunjik. After the captivity 
it was wipes a by the Jews. No modern vestige of the site or name has been dis- 
covered, 
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LACHMANN, Kart, a celebrated German critic and philologist, was b. Mar. 4, 1793, 
at Brunswick, studied at Leipsic and Gottingen, became a noice in the university of 
Ké6nigsberg in 1816, and at Berlin in 1827. Hedied Mar. 13,1851. Lachmann’s literary 
activity was extraordinary. He was equally devoted to classical subjects and to those 
of old German literature, and illustrated both by a profound and sagacious criticism. 
Among his most important productions are his editions of the Nibelungenlied, the works 
of Walter von der Vogelweide, Propertius, Catullus, Lucretius, and the New Testament 
(Berl. 1881; 3d edit. 1846), of which a larger edition, with the the Vulgate translation, 
appeared in 2 vols. (Berl. 1846 and 1850). The design of the last of these works was to 
restore the Greek text as it existed in the eastern church in the 3d and 4th centuries; and 
Lachmann thought himself more likely to attain that end by attaching weight only to 
such MSS. as exist in uncials (q.v.). 

LACHNER, FRANz, musician, b. in Rain, Bavaria, April 2, 1803; d. in Munich, 
Jan. 30, 1890. He became proficient on the pianoforte, organ, and violoncello, went to 
Vienna in 1822, and studied composition and counterpoint under Stadler and Sechter, 
and became intimate with Schubert. In 1836 he became court kapellmeister in Munich, 
and in 1852 was appointed director-general of music, but retired in 1868. The Munich 
University gave him the degree of Lu.p. in 1872. Lachner is regarded as a classic in 
southern Germany. His works include: operas; symphonies; chamber-music ; 
pianoforte music ; songs ; and part-songs. His suites for orchestra are his masterpieces, 
and show great skill in harmony and counterpoint. 


LACH RYMZ CHRISTI, a muscatel wine of a sweet but piquant taste, and a most 
agreeable bouquet, which is produced from the grapes of mt. Somma, near Vesuvius. 
There are two kinds, the white and the red, the first being generally preferred. The 
demand for this wine being greater than the supply, large quantities of the produce of 
Pozzuoli, Istria, and Nola are sold under this name. A similar wine is produced in 
many islands of the archipelago, as Candia, Cyprus, etc. 


LACH'RYMAL ORGANS, Tuk, are sufficiently described in the article Eyz. There 
are, however, certain diseases to which they are liable, which require a brief notice. 

There may be a deficient secretion of tears, an affection for which the term zeroph- 
thalmia has been invented. It may be palliated by keeping the cornea constantly moist 
with glycerine by means of aneye-cup. Or there may be an over-secretion of tears, so 
that they run down the cheeks. ‘This affection is termed epiphora, and must not be con- 
founded with the sttlictdium lachrymarum, or overtlow of tears that arises from an 
obstruction of the channels through which they pass into the nose. It is common in 
scrofulous children, and should be treated with gentle aperients, such as rhubarb com- 
bined with bicarbonate of soda, and tonics, such as the citrate of iron and quinine. 

Obstruction of the nasal duct is generally caused by a thickening of the mucous mem- 
brane that lines it, and is a not uncommon affection, especially in scrofulous young 
persons. There is a feeling of weakness of the eye on the affected side, and tears run 
down the cheek, while the nostril on that side is unnaturally dry. The lachrymal sac 
is distended with tears, and forms a small tumor by the side of the root of the nose. On 
pressing this tumor, tears and mucus can be squeezed backwards through the puncta, 
or downwards into the nose, if the closure is only partial. This affection often leads to 
inflammation of the sac, or to the formation of a fistulous aperture at the inner corner of 
the eye, communicating with the lachrymal sac, and known as fistula lachrymalis. 'This 
fistulous aperture is caused by the bursting of an abscess, arising from inflammation 
of the sac. It is generally surrounded by fungous granulations (popularly known as 
proud flesh), and the adjacent skin is red and thickened from the irritation caused by 
the flow of tears. In these cases, the sac must be opened by a puncture, and a style (a 
silver probe about an inch long, with a head like a nail) should be pushed through the 
duct into the nose. The retention of this instrument causes the duct to dilate, so that 
the tears flow by its side. The flat head of the style lies on the cheek, and both keeps 
the instrument in its place and facilitates its occasional removal for the purpose of cleans- 
ing. Sometimes it is necessary that the instrument should be worn for life, but in less 
severe cases the duct remains permanently dilated, and a cure is effected in a few 
months. 


LACH’RYMATORY is the name applied to small bottles found in ancient tombs, and 
supposed to contain the tears of the deceased’s friends. These phials are made of glass 
or earthenware, with a long neck, and the mouth formed, as was thought, to receive the 
eye-ball. The figure of one or two eyes has sometimes been found impressed upon them. 
It is more probable, however, that they contain aromatic balsam. 


LACHUTE, a growing Canadian town on the Ottawa River, 44m. from Montreal. It 
has large paper mills and wood-working industries, and is an important port of ship- 
ping for dairy products. ‘Pop. 1891, 1850. 

LACKAWANNA, a co. in n.e. Pennsylvania, partially bounded on the w. by the 
Susquehanna river, s.e. by Lehigh river; organized 1878; traversed by Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western, the Central of New Jersey, the New York, Ontario, and 
Western and other railroads; 460 sq.m. Pop. ’90, 142,088. Co. seat, Scranton. 

LACKAWANNA RIVER rises in Susquehanna co., Penn., and flows s. to Carbon- 
dale, whence it runs s.w. in Lackawanna co., entering the Susquehanna at Pittston. 
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Rich mines of anthracite coal are found in the valley of this stream. Scranton and 
Carbondale are the principal towns upon its banks. The s.w. part of the Lackawanna 
valley opens into that of Wyoming, and the two together form one long, narrow valley 
nearly coinciding with the Wyoming and Lackawanna coal basin, which is over 50 m. 
long, and passes through Lackawanna co. ina n.e. and s.w. direction. Nearly half of 
all the anthracite mined in the United States is taken from this basin. 

LACLEDE, a co. ins. w. central Missouri; drained in part by the Gasconade and its 
Osage fork, and in part by the Grand Auglaize, which rises in it ; about 740 sq. m. ; 
pop. 90, 14,701. The surface is hilly, and extensively covered with forests of hard: 
timber. Wheat, corn, oats, and pork are the chief productions. The county is inter- 
sected by the St. Louis and San Francisco railroad. Co. seat, Lebanon. 

LACLEDE, Prerre Licuests, b. France ; resident of New Orleans in 1762 ; grantee, 
under a charter from the director-general of the colony of Louisiana, of the exclusive 
rigat to trade in furs with the Indians on the Missouri river; organizer under that charter 
of the Louisiana fur company, and founder of the city of St. Louis, where he located 
the company’s warehouses and stores, ‘laid out a town, and named it in honor of his king, 
Louis XY., though it was for some years called ‘‘ Lacléde’s village.” 


LA CONDAMINE, CHARLES MARIE DE, 1701-74; b. Paris; educated at the uni- 
versity of Paris; entered the army in 1719; was present at the siege of Rosas, where he 
distinguished himself. He soon left the army and joined an expedition to explore the 
coasts of Asia and Africa. In 1735 he was sent by the academy of sciences, with Bouguer 
and others, to Peru to measure a meridianal are for the purpose of determining the figure 
of the earth. He returned to France in 1748, and published accounts of the work of the 
commission in 1748 and 1749. His account of caoutchouc, published in 1751, was the 
cause of the introduction of this valuable substance into Europe. He became a member 
of the Royal Society of London in 1748, and in 1760 of the academy of sciences of Paris. 
He promoted inoculation for small-pox, and left a number of treatises on physics, nat- 
ural history, and geography. He discovered the deflection of a plumb-line by the 
attraction of a mountain near by. 


LACO’NIA, or Laconica. See SPARTA. 


LACON'IC. The Spartans, or Lacedemonians (whose country was called Laconia), 
systematically endeavored to confine themselves to a sententious brevity in speaking and 
writing; hence the term laconic has been applied to this style. 


LACORDAIRE, JEAN-BAPTISTE HENRI, the most distinguished of the modern puipit- 
orators of France, was b. at Recey-sur-Ource, in the department Coéte-d’Or, Mar. 12, 
1802. He was educated at Dijon, where he also entered upon his legal studies; and 
having taken his degree, he transferred himself in 1821 to Paris, where he began to 
practice as an advocate in 1824, and rose rapidly to distinction. As his principles at 
this period were deeply tinged with unbelief, it was a matter of universal surprise in the 
circle of his acquaintance that he suddenly gave up his profession, entered the college 
of St. Sulpice, and in 1827 received holy orders. He soon became distinguished as a 
preacher, and in the college of Juilly, to which he was attached, he formed the acquaint- 
ance of the abbé Lamennais, with whom he speedily formed a close and intimate alliance, 
and in conjunction with whom, after the revolution of July, he published the well- 
known journal, the Aventr, an organ at once of the highest church principles and of 
the most extreme radicalism. The articles published in this journal, and the proceed- 
ings which were adopted in asserting the liberty of education, led to a prosecution in 
the chamber of peers in 1831; and when the Avenir itself was condemned by Gregory 
XVI., Lacordaire formally submitted, and for a time withdrawing from public affairs, 
devoted himself to the duties of the pulpit. The brilliancy of his eloquence, and the 
novel and striking character of his views, excited an interest altogether unprecedented, 
and attracted unbounded admiration. His courses of sermons at Notre Dame drew to 
that immense pile crowds such as had never been seen within the memory of the living 
generation, and had produced an extraordinary sensation even on the non-religious 
world, when once again Lacordaire fixed the wonder of the public by relinquishing the 
career of distinction which was open to him and entering the novitiate of the Dominican 
order in 1840. A short time previously, he had published a memoir on the re-establish- 
ment of that order in France, which was followed, after his enrollment in the order, by 
a life of its founder, St. Dominic; and in 1841 he appeared once again in the pulpit of 
Notre Dame, in the well-known habit of a Dominican friar. From this date he gave 
much of his time to preaching in various parts of France. In the first election which 
succeeded the revolution of 1848, he was chosen one of the representatives of Marseilles, 
and took part in some of the debates in the assembly; but he resigned in the following 
May, and withdrew entirely from political life. In 1849, and again in 1850 and 1851, 
he resumed his courses at Notre Dame, which, together with earlier discourses, have 
been collected in 3 vols., under the title of Oonférences de Notre Dame de Paris, 1835-50. 
His health having begun to decline he withdrew in 1854 to the convent of Soreze, 
where he died in 1861. In 1858 he wrote a series of Letters to a Young Friend, which 
have been much admired; and in 1860, having been elected to the academy, he deliv- 
ered what may be called his last address, a memoir of his predecessor, M. de Tocque- 
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ville. A collected edition of his works appeared in Paris in 1872; his memoirs by 
Montalembert in 1862. 

LACQUER is a varnish prepared for coating metal-work (see Lac), usually polished 
brass. The formula usually employed is, for gold color: alcohol, 2 galls.; powdered 
turmeric, 1 Ib.; macerate for a week, and then filter with a covered filter, to prevent 
waste from evaporation; to this add, of the lightest-colored shell-lac, 12 oz. . gamboge, 4 
oz.; gum-sandarach, 34 lbs. This is put in a warm place until the whole is dissolved, 
when 1 quart of common turpentine varnish is added. A red lacquer, prepared by 
substituting 3 lbs. of annotta for the turmeric, and 1 lb. of dragon’s blood for the gam- 
boge, is extensively used. 


LACQUERING, the art of coating metal with varnish. The term has also a wider 
signification, and is made to apply to the process by which some varieties of goods in 
wood and papier-maché are also coated with layers of varnish, which are polished, and 
often inlaid with mother-of-pearl, etc. See Paprer-MAcu&. It would appear, from the 
very fine specimens from Japan in the international exhibition, that the Japanese excel 
in the art of producing articles of exquisite thinness and delicacy. The varnish used by 
the Chinese and Japanese appears to be the same, and is a natural secretion which flows 
from incisions in the stem of the varnish-tree (q.v.). The Japanese have carried this 
art so far as to apply it to their delicately beautiful china, some of which is lacquered 
and inlaid with mother-of-pearl, forming landscapes and other designs. 


LAC QUI PARLE, a co. in w. Minnesota, bordering on 8. Dakota, bounded on the 
n.e. by the Minnesota, and intersected by the Lac Qui Parle river; pop. °90, 10,382. 
The surface is nearly level and the soil fertile. Area, 650 sq.m. Co. seat, Madison. 


LACRETELLE, JEAN CHARLES DOMINIQUE DE, b. Sept. 3, 1766, in Metz—historian 
and journalist. He was educated in the law, and admitted to the bar at eighteen. He 
was on the staff of the Monitewr and the Débats; was secretary to the Duc de la Roche- 
foucauld-Liancourt whom he assisted in promoting the king’s attempted escape. He 
was imprisoned for two years because of his Royalist proclivities. In 1809 he became a 
professor of history in Paris, and in 1811 a member of the Academy. He died Mar, 26, 
1855 at Macon. He wrote numerous histories covering the period of the Revolution from 
the beginning to 1846. 

LACRETELLE, PIERRE Lovts, brother of the above, 1751-1824; b. France; educated 
for the practice of law he drifted, by the philosophical tendency of his mind, into au- 
thorship, and first became known by the humanitarian direction of his essays. In Paris 
he was made one of the editors of the Grand Lépertoire de Jurisprudence. In 1784 he pub- 
lished several essays, one of which, a discourse on the prejudices which attach to in- 
famous punishment, was crowned by the academy of Metz. Robespierre was one of the 
competitors for the same honor. Lacretelle was intimately associated with La Harpe in 
the publication of the Mercure de France, in which his writings attracted the attention 
and friendship of D’Alembert, Condorcet, Turgot, and Malesherbes. At the beginning 
of the French revolution he was a member of the national assembly, voted for the new 
constitution making France a constitutional monarchy, and stubbornly adhered to it 
through the later developments of the revolution by which it was overturned, adopting 
for his motto: ‘The constitution entire, and nothing but the constitution.”’ Voting 
against the accusation of Lafayette, he was accused of royalism and left Paris to save 
his head. In 1817 he associated with Benj. Constant and others to establish the 
Minerve Francaise. This was suppressed by the government of Louis XVIII. His 
writings exhibit an earnest desire to ameliorate the cruelties of law and to promote edu- 
cation. His complete works were published in Paris in 1824 in 6 vols. quarto. 

LA CROIX, APOLLINE BIFFE, wife of Jules; actress and author, whose maiden 
name was Pauline Derfeuille. She is author of Fleur de Serres et Fleur des Champs, 1854; 
Faleone, 1856; and Madame Berthe, 1857. 

LA CROIX, JuuEs, brother of Paul, b. in Paris, 1809; a poet, dramatist, and trans- 
lator of dramatic compositions, and a novelist. Some of his best plays are Le Testament 
de César, Valéria, and dipus Rex ; the latter a literal translation from Sophocles, receiv- 
ing the grand prize of the French academy, 10,000 fr., in 1862. He has made a trans- 
lation of Shakespeare’s King Lear, which has been successfully played at the théatre de 
VOdéon. In 1872 La Croix published a volume of poems, of great vigor of style, on the 
episodes in France incident to the German war, entitled Jnvasion, Comnune, Souvenirs 
sans Pardon. 

LA CROIX, PAutL. b. Paris, 1806; a French author who published under the 
name of ‘‘ Le Bibliophile Jacob,” a large number of romances and books of the manners 
and customs of the middle ages. In 1855 he was appointed keeper of the arsenal library, ~ 
and he has edited the Revue Universeile des Arts since 1854, His work entitled Histovre du 
16¢ szécle en France was published in 1834. Among his later historical books are: Un 
Mobilier Historique des X VITe et X VIII. siécles (1865); Artsau Moyen Age et a 0 Epoque de la 
Renaissance (1868); Meurs Usages et Costumes au Moyen Age et a 0 Epoque de la Renaissance 
(1871); and La vie Militaire et la vie Religieuse au Moyen Age (1872). He d. 1884. 


LACROIX, SYLVESTRE Francois, a French mathematician, was b. in Paris in 1765; 
and though of poor parentage, succeeded through indomitable zeal in acquiring so great 
a knowledge of elementary mathematics that, at the age of 17, he obtained, by the 
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recommendation of Monge (q.v.), the professorship of mathematics in the naval school 
at Rochefort. He was successively promoted to a corresponding position in the ecole 
normale, ecole polytechnique, the Sorbonne, and the college of France; was chosen 
member of the academy of sciences in room of Borda in 1799; and throughout his long 
life zealously pursued his duties as a teacher, widely disseminating a taste for the math- 
ematical sciences by the numerous elementary works which were the fruit of his leisure 
hours. Lacroix is not remarkable for original discovery in mathematical science; but 
he deserves to be gratefully remembered for his Zraité du Calcul Différentiel et Intégral 
(Paris, 1797), a work on which he spent immense labor, in order to make it a complete 
and harmonious compilation of the results of all previous research. ‘The value of such — 
a work may be estimated by Laplace’s statement, that it cost him 10 years’ labor to sup- 
ply for himself the want of such a work. Lacroix’s other writings are treatises on 
arithmetic, algebra, geography, trigonometry, probabilities, land-surveying; geography, 
mathematical and physical, etc. He died May 25, 1843. 


LA CROSSE, a co. in w. Wisconsin, bounded n.w. by Black river, w. by the Mis- 
sissippi, and intersected by the La Crosse river; about 450 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 38,801. The 
surface is undulating, and diversified with prairie and forest. It has a fertile soil, pro- 
ducing wheat, corn, oats, and hay. Lumber is extensively manufactured. The county 
is intersected by the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, the Chicago and Northwestern 
and other railroads. Co. seat, La Crosse. 

LA CROSSE, city and co. seat of La Crosse co., Wis.; on the Mississippi river near 
the mouth of the La Crosse, and on the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, the Chicago 
and Northwestern, the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, and the Green Bay, Winona 
and St. Paul railroads; 18 miles s.e. of Winona. It contains St. Francis hospital, the 
Washburn public library, U. S. government building, high school, national and state 
banks, electric light and street railroad plants, waterworks supplied from the Mississippi 
river, and over 50 churches. There are foundries, machine shops, breweries, manufac- 
tories of agricultural implements, and lumber, shingle, and lath mills. According to 
the state census of 1895 there was nearly $3,000,000 invested in the real estate, machinery, 
stock, and fixtures of the manufactories, which had an output valued at $4,620,482. 
The city ships large quantities of lumber. Pop. ’90, 25,221. 


LA CROSSE is the name given by the early French explorers of Canada to a field game 
played with a ball. It was called Tehontshik Saheks by the Iroquois, its originators, and 
Baggataway by the Objibways, and stirring accounts of the Indian manner of playing 
the game may be found in Catlin’s North American Indians and Parkman’s The Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac. The game was introduced to Great Britain by 18 Iroquois Indians 
who came to play it in 1867; and in 1876 teams of Canadian gentlemen and Indians 
visited England and Scotland for the same purpose. 

In what way La Crosse differs from golf, hockey, foot-ball, and other games, may 
be briefly explained. Every player is provided with a kind of large battledore. This 
consists of a long stick of light hickory, bent at the top like a bishop’s crosier; strings 
of deer-skin are stretched diagonally across the hooked portion in different directions, 
forming a net-work—not so tightly as in a regular battledore or racket-bat, nor so 
loosely as to forma bag. As the battledore, called the crosse, is 5 or 6 ft. long, there is 
great leverage power in handling it. Only one ball is employed, made of india-rubber, 
and 8 or 9in. in circumference. Posts or poles about 6 ft. high, with a small flag at the 
top of each, complete the equipment. The players divide themselves into two parties, 
the reds and the blues; their number, as well as the size of the play-field, is nearly 
optional, but usually there are 12 players on each side. Red predominates in the 
dress of one party, and blue in that of the other, for facility in distinguishing colleagues 
from opponents. To prepare for the game, a red goal is set up at one end of the field, 
consisting of two small red flags on posts, about 6 ft. high and 6 ft. apart; a similar goal, 
but blue in color, is set up at the opposite end of the field. Now, the object of the game 
is for the blues to drive the ball through the red goal, and the reds to drive it through 
the blue goal; and each party, of course, strives to frustrate the plan of the other. The 
ball is not thrown by the hand, but is hooked up from the grass by the bent end of the 
crosse or battledore; it is borne on the netting horizontally, while the player runs, and 
is dexterously thrown off the crosse when the exigencies of the game require such a 
maneuver. No player is allowed to wear spiked shoes; but a good hold of the ground 
is obtained by wearing moccasins, which the Indians prefer, for the purpose to regular 
shoes. Each side has a captain, who does not play, and each goal has an umpire, 

In the arrangement of the men on each side, the goal-keeper defends the goal; point 
is the first man out from the goal; cover-point is a little in advance of point; center is in 
the center of the field; home is the player nearest to the opponents’ goal; while the 
fielders comprise the rest of the players. Beginning near the center of the field, the 
players struggle to obtain a mastery over the ball, and convey it to the opponents’ goal. 
When scooped up from the ground, it is carried horizontally on the crosse, the player 
running towards one of the goals, trying to elude the vigilance of his antagonists. If it 
seems prudent, he pitches the ball off his crosse towards a colleague, who may be in a 
better position to convey it towards the goal. The ball is not touched by the hand, 
except under special and clearly defined circumstances. If the ball be accidentally driven 
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through the red goal by one of the reds, the blues win the game; and vice versd. The 
players must not strike, trip up, or grasp one another; nor must any one lay hold of the 
crosse of another. One player strikes the ball off an opponent’s crosse with his own 
crosse, and not by any other means. Two players on the same side may fling or carry 
the ball consecutively. 

It will thus be seen that there is a little of foot-ball, of hockey, and of racket in la 
crosse. The goals resemble those of foot-ball and hockey; the occasional struggle for 
the ball is like the ‘‘ scrimmage” of foot-ball, though not so rough and dangerous; the 
general mode of play may be compared to hockey; while the battledore claims some 
resemblance to the racket-bat. There is nevertheless sufficient originality in the game 
to render it wholly a distinct one. La Crosse clubs have been established at Richmond, 
Blackheath, Glasgow, and other places in Great Britain, and in the United States. 


LACS D’AMOUR, in heraldry, a cord of running knots used as an external decoration 
to surround the arms of widows and unmarried women, the cordelier, which differs but 
slightly from it, being used similarly with the shields of married women. 


LACTAN'TIUS, in several MSS. designated Luctus Camuivs, or Cacriius FIRMIANUS 
LACTANTIUS, an eminent Christian author, who flourished in the early part of the 4th 
century. He was of Italian descent, and studied at Sicca, in Africa, under the rhetorician 
Arnobius, and in 801 A.p. settled as a teacher of rhetoric in Nicomedia. He was invited 
to Gaul by Constantine the great (812-18 A.D.), to act as tutor to his son Crispus, and is 
supposed to have died at Treves about 325 or 330. lLactantius’s principal work is his 
Divinarum Institutionum, libri vii., a production both of a polemical and apologetic charac- 
ter. A supposed tendency to Manicheism in his views and his Chiliasm have marred 
his reputation for pure orthodoxy. He attacks paganism and defends Christianity. 
Among his other writings are treatises De Ira Dei and De Mortibus Persecutorum. Some 
elegies have also been ascribed to him, but erroneously. His style is wonderful, if we 
consider the late age at which he wrote, and has deservedly earned for him the title of 
the Christian Cicero. He was, besides, a man of very considerable learning, but as he 
appears not to have become a Christian till he was advanced in years, his religious opin- 
ions are often very crude and singular. Lactantius was a great favorite during the 
middle ages. The editio princeps of this writer is one of the oldest extant specimens of 
typography. It was printed at Subiaco in 1465. 


LACTEALS, THn, or CHYLIFEROUS VESSELS, are the lymphatic (q.v.) vessels of the 
small intestine. They were discovered in 1622 by Aselli (q.v.), and received their name 
from conveying the milk-like product of digestion, the chyle (q.v.), during the digestive 
process, to the thoracic duct (q.v.), by which it is transmitted to the blood. These ves- 
sels commence, as has been shown in the article DiaEsTIon, in the intestinal villi, and 
passing between the layers of the mesentery (q.v.), enter the mesenteric glands, and 
finally unite to form two or three large trunks, which terminate in the thoracic duct. 


LACTHO, a province of Farther India, subject to the ruler of Cochin China; bounded 
s. by Lars, n. and e. by Tonquin, w. by China. It has been but imperfectly explored 
by Europeans, but is described by the Tonquinese as mountainous, rocky, and covered 
with jungle, destitute of navigable rivers, with theair pestilential and the water unwhole- 
some. ‘The numerous tribes of the interior are savages, governed by hereditary chiefs, 
and constantly at war with each other. 'The exports to Tonquin are buffaloes and cot- 
ton, and the imports from Tonquin are salt, salt-fish, oil, and silk stuffs for the chiefs, 
The medium of exchange is cowries. This province is said to contain many remarkable 
natural caves, which the natives used as temples. One is described asa mile across, 
through a mountain, and another as being entered under ground. : 


LAC’TIC ACID CH;-CH(OH)-COOH, in its pure state, is a transparent, colorless, or 
slightly yellow uncrystallizable, syrupy liquid, of specific gravity 1.215. It is devoid of 
odor, has a sharp, acid taste, and is soluble in all proportions in water, alcohol, and ether. 

The best method of obtaining this acid is by dissolving 8 parts of cane-sugar in about 
50 parts of water, and then adding 1 part of decaying cheese and 3 parts of chalk. If this 
mixture be set aside for two or three weeks at a temperature of about 80°, it becomes 
filled with a mass of crystals of lactate of lime, which must be purified by recrystalliza- 
tion, and treated with about one-third of their weight of sulphuric acid. The residue 
must be digested in alcohol, which leaves the sulphate of lime, and dissolves the lactic 
acid, which may be obtained pure on evaporating the solution. The mode in which the 
acid is produced in this process is described in the article Lactic FERMENTATION. 

Lactic acid is also formed in many other ways; thus, it is a frequent product of the 
acidification of vegetable substances, and in this way is formed in sawer-kraut, in malt 
vinegar, and in the acid fermentation that takes place during the manufacture of wheat- 
starch. It occurs ready formed in certain plants, and is very largely produced in the 
animal body. It is found either free or combined, or both, in the gastric juice (although 
not constantly), in the contents of the small and large intestine, in the chyle (after the 
use of amylaceous food), in the muscular juice (both of the voluntary and involuntary 
muscles), in the parenchymatous juices of the spleen, liver, thymus, pancreas, lungs, 
and brain, and is found as lactate of lime in the urine of the horse. It has been found 
in certain morbid conditions of the system in the milk, where it is formed from the sugar 
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by the fermenting action of the caseine; in the blood in leucocythemia, pysemia, and 
puerperal fever; in purulent and other transudations; in the urine when there is dis- 
turbance of the digestive and respiratory organs, and in rickets and softening of the 
bones (and almost always after exposure to the air for some time): in the saliva in dia- 
betes; in the sweat in puerperal fever; and in the scales that form upon the skin in lepra. 

The lactic acid occurring in the system may be traced to two distinct sources: that 

which is found in the intestinal canal is merely the product of the decomposition of the 
starchy matters of the food; but that which exists in the gastric juice (even when only 
animal food has been taken), in the muscular juice, and in the juices of the various 
glands, can only be regarded as a product of the regressive metamorphosis or disintegra- 
tion of the tissues, and how it is formed is not accurately known. 

There is no ready test for lactic acid. The best course to pursue is to obtain it, if it 
is present, as a lactate of lime, which crystallizes in beautiful tufts of acicular prisms, or 
“as a lactate of zinc, which crystallizes in a very characteristic form in crusts consisting 

of delicate four-sided prisms. 


LACTIC FERMENTATION. Although lactose or sugar-of-milk may, under certain 
conditions, be made to undergo alcoholic fermentation (as in the preparation of kumiss 
by the Tartars from mares’ milk), it generally yields avery different product, viz., lactic 
acid, as may be seen in the case of milk turning sour in warm weather. ‘The caseine is 
usually considered to act as the ferment, but being insoluble in acids, it is thrown down 
in flakes as soon as the milk becomes sour. In this insoluble form, it exerts little action 
in converting the milk sugar C,2H220.1, into lactic acid CsH.eQs ; but if the acid be 
neutralized by carbonate of soda or by chalk, the curd is redissolved, and the transfor- 
mation of the sugar into lactic acid is renewed. No evolution of gas or absorption of 
oxygen takes place during the conversion of the sugar into the acid. 

Not only sugar-of-milk, but cane-sugar, starch, dextrine, and gum pass readily into 
lactic acid under the influence of caseine or other animal matters undergoing decompo- 
sition. 

Pasteur considers that a specific ferment, the germs of which exist in the atmosphere, 
is concerned in the production of the lactic fermentation. 


LACTIN anp LACTOSE, See Lactic FERMENTATION ; SuGAR (Milk Sugar). 


LACTOMETER. A special form of hydrometer, designed for determining the specific 
gravity of milk. As usually constructed, its scale, about 4 in. in length, is divided into 
120 equal degrees, the zero being the point to which the instrument sinks in pure water at 
a temp. of 60° Fahr., while the 100th degree corresponds toa sp. gr. of 1.029 at the same 
temperature. Long experience has conclusively shown that the sp. gr. of mixed milk 
from healthy cows (5 or more), when taken at least 12 hours after milking, will never 
fall below 1.029 (100° on the lactometer scale) at 60° Fahr., unless water has been added. 
Cases are extremely rare in which the milk of individual cows will fall below this 
gravity. 

The lactometer thus becomes a valuable agent in detecting the adulteration of milk 
with water, and as the graduation of the scale is decimal, the percentage of water 
added can be ascertained by subtracting the lactometer reading from 100. The milk 
tested must of course have a temp. of exactly 60° Fahr. Should the temp. be above or 
below this point, an approximate calculation of the true lactometer reading at 60° Fahr. 
can be made by adding 1° lactometer for every 24° of temperature above 60°, or sub- 
tracting 1° for every 24° of temperature below 60°. This calculation, approximate at the 
best, holds good only for a variation of 15° of temperature above or below 60°. Beyond 
these points it is unreliable. It must not be forgotten that cream is lighter than milk, 
and will therefore stand below 100° when tested by lactometer. This does not, how- 
ever, at all detract from the value of the instrument for detecting the addition of water 
to milk, as no competent inspector could possibly mistake cream for watered milk. 

The lactometer has been constantly employed by the milk inspectors of the New 
York City Health Department, and to its intelligent use, more than to any other means, 
must be ascribed the remarkable improvement in the quality of the milk supply of that 
city. The instrument is now generally recognized as a most valuable aid in determin- 
ing the purity of milk. 


LACTUCA’RIUM, or Lerrucre OrtumM. See LETTUCE. 


LACU’NARS, or LAcuNARIS, the panels or coffers of ceilings, and also of the soffits of 
classic cornices. They are much used in the ceilings of porticos and similar classic 
structures, and are frequently ornamented with patere. 


LACUS’TRIANS AND LACUS’TRINE VILLAGES. See LAKE DWELLINGS. 


LADAKH’, otherwise known as MIDDLE THIBET, lies between Great Thibet on the e., 
and Little Thibet on the w., stretching in n. lat. from 32° 17’ to 36° 40’, and in e. long. 
from 75° 40’ to 80° 30’.. On the s. it is separated from Cashmere by the Himalayas, while 
on the n. it is divided by the Karakoram mountains from Chinese Turkistan. It con- 
tains about 30,000 sq. m., and °91, 28,274 inhabitants. The country was conquered by 
Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, in 1835. It lies chiefly within the basin of the Upper 
Indus, being little better than a mass of mountains with narrow valleys between them. 
Notwithstanding its great elevation, which is equally unfavorable to soil and climate, the 
temperature is sometimes singularly high—a phenomenon attributed partly to the tenu- 
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ity of the atmosphere, and partly to the absence of moisture. Pretty good crops of 
wheat, barley, and buckwheat are raised; while the mineral products are sulphur, iron, 
borax, silver, and gold. The transit-trade is extensive, being carried on mostly by mules 
and sheep. The inhabitants are very peaceful and industrious; they are excellent 
farmers, and their woolen manufactures are said to be important. The women are fresh 
and fair, but rather lax in their morals; among the lower classes, polyandry is common. 
The population is essentially Mongolian, but has intermixed with the Cashmerians. The 
language is Thibetan, and in the opinion of Klaproth the primitive dialect of the abor- 
ignal people inhabiting the region between Hindustan and Tartary. The religion is 
Lamaism, a form of Buddhism (q.v.). It is a province of Cashmere, which is under 
maharajah, and is a British feudatory. The capital city is Le, 


LADAS, A celebrated Greek athlete, a Laconian, so remarkable as a runner that his 
name became proverbial among the ancients for speed. See Juvenal, Sat. xiii., 97. 


LADD, GroreE TRUMBULL, D.D., b. Painesville, O., 1842, graduated at Western 
Reserve coll., | 1864, and Andover theol. sem., 1869; was pastor in Edinburg, O., 
1869-71; and in Milwaukee, 1871-79 ; prof. of philosophy at Bowdoin coll., 1879-81 - 
and at Yale since 1881. He has pub. Principles of Church Polity, 1882 ; Doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture, 1883; Philosophy of Religion, 1885; Practical Philosophy, 1885; What is the 
Bible? 1888; Introduction to Philosophy, 1890; Outlines of Physiological Psychology, 1891; 
Psychology, Descriptive and Explanatory, 1894; Philosophy of Knowledge, 1897, etc. His 
discussion of the doctrine concerning the Scriptures is an elaborate historical discussion 
with a thorough philosophical analysis; and the conclusions reached, though quite 
within evangelical lines, have caused wide debate, as changing at least the form of the 
standard doctrine of inspiration. 


LADIES oF THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD consist of the mistress of the robes, the 
ladies of the bedchamber, the bedchamber women, and the maids of honor. 

The office of mistress of the robes is of considerable antiquity. It is her duty to 
regulate the rotation and times of attendance of the rest of the ladies of the household, 
who are all subordinate to her. She has the superintendence of all duties connected 
with the bedchamber—within which the lord chamberlain has no authority—and the 
custody of the robes. On state occasions, she must see that the ceremony of robing the 
queen is properly performed. In public ceremonials, she accompanies the queen in the 
same carriage, or walks immediately before her majesty. The ladies of the bedchamber, 
who now number eight, with five extra ladies, and the bedchamber women, of whom 
there are eight, besides one resident and three extra, are personal attendants, minister- 
ing to the state of her majesty. The maids of honor, of whom there are eight, are imme- 
diate attendants on the royal person, and in rotation perform the duty of accompanying 
the queen on all occasions. They enjoy by courtesy the title ‘‘honorable,” when not 
entitled to it by birth, and are then designated the ‘* honorable Miss ——.” 


LADING, Bint or. See Bruu or Laprine, 


LADINO, the name given throughout Central America, and especially in Nicaragua 
and Guatemala, to the half-breed descendants of whites and Indians. In this intermix- 
ture the white element has usually been represented by the father, there being few white 
women in the country. The ladinos are generally of a yellowish orange tinge, the Euro- 
pean element usually predominating in the males, the Indian characteristics in the 
females, who, notwithstanding, are said to be the handsomest women in Central Amer- 
ica. Asa class the ladinos are averse to all manual lakor, and desirous of being ranked 
with the whites. Their equivocal position tends to make them restless and turbulent. 


LADISLAS, VLADISLAS, VLADISLAF, ULADISLAS, different forms of a name frequently 
occurring in the histories of Poland, Hungary, Bohemia, and Servia.—Vuapisuas I. of 
Poland, surnamed Lokietek (the short)—one of those princes who appear to be raised 
up during a period of intestine confusion and disorganization, for the purpose of show- 
ing how powerful is the influence of one great mind—was ruler of the small province 
of Cracow, at a time when Poland was subdivided into countless small independencies. 
Viadislas united them in 1319; and the further to increase the stability of the govern- 
ment, he reduced the privileges of the higher nobles, removed the council of prelates 
and magnates, replacing it by a popular assembly; he greatly improved the administra- 
tion of justice, and furthered commerce and industry.—Vuapisuas II. and VLADISLAs 
Ill. See JAGELLONS.—VuaApiszAs LY. (1632-48), while yet a youth, was elected czar of 
Russia in 1610, but was prevented by his father, Sigismund, from accepting the crown. 
He was a wise and politic prince, yet it was under his reign that Sweden, Russia, and 
Turkey commenced to nibble at the outlying provinces. He strove manfully to remedy 
the peculiar defects of the Polish constitution, but they were too deeply rooted; and 
though he sought to end the oppression of the dissidents, and took the part of the 
Cossacks against those nobles who had deprived them of their rights, so weak was the 
royal authority that his support availed them nothing. The Cossacks, maddened by 
deprivation of their liberties, the imposition of new taxes, and the persecuting zeal of 
the Roman Catholic clergy, rose in rebellion, annihilated the Polish army, and put 
themselves under the rule of Russia. At this critical moment, Vladislas died. 

LA’DISLAS, or LaApisLAus, the nameof seven kings of Hungary.—Lapis.as I., THE 
Sarnt, about 1041-95; succeeded his brother, Geysa I., in 1077. He was distinguished 
for his victories in war, for his efforts to promote commerce, for projecting the delivery 
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of the Holy Land from the Moslems, and for building many churches and monasteries; 
canonized by pope Celestine II. in 1192.—Lapisnas II., about 1134-62; crowned 1161. 
—LApisLas l{l., about 1185-1205; elected to succeed his father, Emerich, but died.— 
Laprsias LY., surnamed THE CuMAN, about 1250-90; succeeded his father, Stephen IV., 
in 1272. He at first made war upon the Cumans and defeated them; but the latter, 
reinforced by hordes of Tartars, afterwards overran and ravaged all Hungary. He then 
made terms with them, adopted some of their customs, and put away his wife to sat 
one of their princesses. He was finally assassinated by them.—LapisLas V., 1424-44; 
succeeded his father, Ladislas II., as king of Poland in 1434, and was elected king 
of Hungary in 1440. He defeated the invading Turks in two great battles in 1442-48 ; 
made a ten years’ truce with the sultan Amurath II., thus acquiring the sovereignty of 
Wallachia, but obtained a papal dispensation releasing him from his oath, invaded Bul- 
garia, and was defeated and killed in battle at Varna.—LADIsLas VI., THE PosTHU: 
mous, son of Albert of Austria, 1440-57; b. several months after his father’s death, when 
Ladislas V. was already upon the throne; was elected king in 1445, was crowned king 
of Bohemia Oct. 28, 1453, and d. at Prague. He was cruel in his character, and perse- 
cuted the followers of John Huss.—Lapisuas VII., about 1456-1516; eldest son of Cas- 
imir IV. of Poland; was crowned king of Bohemia at Prague, Aug. 16, 1471; entered 
Hungary with an army in 1490, and was crowned king Sept. 21 of that year. 


LA’DISLAS, or LANCELOT, King of Naples, surnamed ‘‘ the liberal’? and ‘‘the victo- 
rious,’? about 1375-1414: succeeded his father, Charles III., under the regency of his 
mother, in 1387, but was driven from Naples in 1387 by his competitor, Louis II. of 
Anjous, who was invested with the crown by authority of pope Clement VII. He was rein- 
stated in the same year by Otto of Brunswick, and in 1388 repulsed two invasions made 
by pope Urban VI. He was crowned at Gaeta in 1390 by a legate of the new pope, 
Boniface [X. The capital was at this time in possession of his rival, Louis II., and was 
not recovered until 1399, after a long and bloody contest. He was crowned king of Hun- 
gary in 1403, but soon relinquished his pretensions to that crown. In 1405 he made an 
unsuccessful attempt to seize Rome, in consequence of which he was excommunicated 
and deprived of his kingdom by the pope. In 1413 he surprised, captured, and plun- 
dered the city, and in the following year died at Naples. He conceived the project of 
the unity of Italy, which waited more than four centuries for its realization. 


LADMIRAULT, Louis René Pav. ps, b. France, 1808; rose rapidly by service in 
Africa ; was general of division at Solferino, where he was wounded ; senator in 1866 ; 
and commander of the 4th army corps ordered to defend the lines between Metz and Thion- 
ville in the war with Germany in 1870. After the defeat of MacMahon’s division he 
retired his corps into Bazaine’s command, and was surrendered with Metz, Oct. 27, 1870. 
After the peace in Mar., 1871, on the breaking out of the civil war between the national 
assembly at Versailles and the commune of Paris, Ladmirault was made commander of 
the troops charged to take Paris. On May 22 he forced an entrance by the porte St. Ouen, 
the following day gained possession of the heights of Montmartre, and thence, with obsti- 
nate fighting on both sides, took possession of the city part by part. July 1, 1871, he 
was made military governor of Paris, and in the organization of the military service to 
insure the peace of Paris he used his discretionary power to suppress journals, interdict 
plays at theaters, etc., in such a way as to suggest to the republican papers that they were 
unduly honored by his disapproval. He was elected to the senate, 1876, and retired 
from the governorship of Paris, 1878. 


LADO'GA (SraraiA, or OLD LapoGa), an ancient Russian t., in the government of 
St. Petersburg, on the left bank of the river Wolkhof. It was the residence (862) of 
Rurik, the founder of the Russian monarchy, and the walls of a fortress erected by him, 
and a church of the 11th c., still mark its site. Previously to the accession of Peter I., 
old Ladoga was an important strategic point for the defense of Novgorod. Peter I. 
built the town of Novo, or New Ladoga, near the entrance of the Wolkhof into lake 
Ladoga, and now on the site of the old town of Rurik stands the small village of 
Ouspenskoe. 


LADOGA, LAKE, the largest lake of Europe, is situated in the n.w. of Russia, between 
Finland and the governments of Olonetz and Petersburg. It is 120 m. in length, 70 m. 
in breadth, and 6,804 sq.m. in area. It receives the waters of lake Onega, lake Saim, 
and lake Ilmen, and its own waters are carried off to the guif of Finland by the Neva 
(q.v.). The depth of lake Ladoga varies from 12 to 1200 ft., and the navigation is 
exceedingly dangerous, owing to the shallows, sand-banks, and sunken rocks in which it 
abounds, and to the gusty winds which are created by its steep and rocky banks. Of the 
several islands of the lake, the principal are the Valaam and Konevetz, with monasteries, 
which attract numbers of pilgrims. Of the 70 rivers which fall into lake Ladoga, the 
principal are the Wolkhof, the Sias, and the Svir, each of which is a means of commu- 
nication between the Neva and the Volga. In order to obviate the difficulty of naviga- 
tion, canals have been constructed along its s. and s.e. shores, the principal being the 
Ladoga canal (70 ft. wide), which unites the mouth of the Wolkhof with the Neva. Other 
two canals unite the mouths of the Sias and Svir with the Ladoga canal. This canal- 
system forms the thoroughfare for a very extensive traflic between the Volga and the 
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Baltic. Communication by water subsists between lake Ladoga and the White sea as 
well as the Caspian. 


LADRO’NES, or MARIANNE ISLANDS, a group of fifteen islands, the northmost 
Australasian group, in lat. 134° to 203° n., and long, 144° to 146° e. They are dis- 
posed in a row almost due n. and s. Their area is 417 sq. miles, They were dis- 
covered by Magellan (in 1521), who gave them the name which they still bear, from the 
thievish propensity displayed by the natives. They were afterwards called the Lazarus 
islands; and the Jesuit missionaries, who settled here in 1667, called them the Marianne 
islands, ‘They are mountainous, well watered and wooded (among the trees are the 
bread-fruit, the banana, the cocoa-nut), fruitful in rice, maize, cotton, and indigo. 
European domestic animals are now very common. The inhabitants resemble in physi- 
ognomy those of the Philippine islands; pop. 1887, 10,172. The islands are very impor- 
tant to the Spaniards, in a commercial point of view. The largest island is Guajan, 90 
m. in circumference; on it is the capital, San Ignacio de Agaiia, 

LADY, a woman of distinction correlatively to lord (q.v.), used in a more extensive 
sense in common parlance corvelatively to gentleman, Asa title, it belongs to peeresses, 
the wives of peers and of peers by courtesy, the word lady being in all these cases pre- 
fixed to the peerage title. The daughters of dukes, marquises, and earls are by courtesy 
designated by the title lady prefixed to their Christian name and surname; a title not lost 
by marriage with a commoner, when the lady only substitutes her husband’s surname for 
her own, and retains her precedence. Buta peer’s daughter marrying a peer can no 
longer be designated by her Christian name with lady; she must take her husband’s rank 
and title, even should a loss of precedence be the result, as when the daughter of a duke 
marries an earl, viscount, or baron. Should her husband, however, be merely a courtesy 
peer, she may retain her designation by Christian name with lady prefixed, substituting 
her husband’s courtesy title for her surname; this title and precedence being again 
dropped on her husband’s succession to the peerage by his father’s death. The daughter- 
in-law of a duke, marquis, or earl is generally designated by the title lady prefixed to 
the Christian name and surname of her husband; but if she be the daughter of a peer of 
a higher rank than her father-in-law, she may, if she pleases, be designated by lady pre- 
fixed to her own Christian name and her husband’s surname, and in that case she retains 
the precedence which she had when unmarried. The wife of a baronet or knight is 
generally designated by lady prefixed to her husband’s surname; the proper legal designa- 
tion, however, being dame, followed by her Christian name and surname. 


LADYBIRD, Coccinella, a genus of coleopterous insects of the section trimera, con- 
taining agreat number of species very similar to each other. They are very pretty little 
beetles, well known to every one, generally of a brilliant red or yellow color, with black, 
red, white, or yellow spots, the number and distribution of which is one of the charac- 
teristic marks of the different species. The form is nearly hemispherical, the under- 
surface being very flat, the thorax and head small; the antenne are short, and terminate 
in a triangular club; the legs are short. When handled, these insects emit from their 
joints a yellowish fluid, having a disagreeable smell. They and their larve feed chiefly 
on aphides, in devouring which they are very useful to hop-growers and other agricul- 
turists. They deposit their eggs under the leaves of plants, on which the larve are to 
find their food, and the larvee run about in pursuit of aphides. Ladybirds are sometimes 
to be seen in immense numbers, which, from ignorance of their usefulness, have some- 
times been regarded with a kind of superstitious dread. Several species are abundant 
in Britain, and the largest of these (C. septem punctata) is found over all Europe, and in 
parts of Asia and Africa. The name ladybird is perhaps a corruption of ladybug (lady, 
i.e., the virgin Mary), The German name is martenkdfer. See illus., BuTTeERFLIEs, 
ETc., vol. III. 

LADY CHAPEL, a chapel dedicated to the virgin Mary (‘‘ our lady”), and usually, but 
not always, placed eastwards from the altar when attached to cathedrals. Henry VII.’s 
chapel at Westminster is the lady chapel of that cathedral. 


LADY-DAY, one of the regular quarter-days in England and Ireland on which rent is 
generally made payable. It is Mar. 25 in each year. 

LADY FERN, Athyrium filix femina, or asplenium filix faemina, a beautiful fern 
common in moist woods in America, with bipinnate fronds sometimes 2 ft. long. The 
whole plant has an extremely graceful appearance. It is said to possess the same anthel- 
mintic properties as the male fern. See illus., FmRNs, vol. V. 

LADY HUNTINGDON’S CONNECTION, or Catvinistic Mrrnopists. See Hunt: 
INGDON, SELINA, COUNTESS OF. 


LADY OF MERCY, OUR, a Spanish order of knighthood, founded in 1218, by James 
I. of Aragon, in fulfillment of a vow made to the Virgin during his captivity in France. 
The object for which the order was instituted was the redemption of Christian captives 
from among the Moors, each knight at his inauguration vowing that, if necessary for 
their ransom, he would remain himself a captive in their stead. Within the first six 
years of the existence of the order, no fewer than 400 captives are said to have been ran- 
somed by its means. On the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, the labors of the 
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knights were transferred to Africa. Their badge is a shield party per fess gules and or, 
in chief a cross pattée argent, in base four pallets gules for Aragon, the shield crowned 
with a ducal coronet. The order was extended to ladies in 1261, 


LADY OF MONTESA, OUR, an order of knighthood, founded in 1317, by king James 
II. of Aragon, who, on the abrogation of the order of the templars, urged pope Clement 
VY. to allow him to employ all their estates within his territory in founding a new 
knightly order for the protection of the Christians against the Moors. His request was 
eae to by the following pope, John XXII., who granted him for this purpose all the 
estates of the templars and of the knights of St. John situated in Valencia. Out of these 
was founded the new order, which king James named after the town and castle of Mon- 
tesa, which he assigned as its head-quarters. The order is now conferred merely as a 
mark of royal favor, though the provisions of its statutes are still nominally observed 
on new creations. The badge is a red cross edged with gold, the costume a long white 
‘aang mantle, decorated with a cross on the left breast, and tied with very long white 
cords. ; 


LADY’S FRIEND, a name given to an officer of the house of commons, who used to 
take care that a provision was inserted in favor of a wife when the husband applied for 
an act of parliament to divorce her. The practice is now superseded by the different 
practice in an ordinary suit in the divorce court. 


LADY’S GOWN, a present formerly made in Scotland by a purchaser of an estate to a 
wife on her renouncing her life-rent over her husband’s lands. 


LADY’S MANTLE, Alchemilia, a genus of herbaceous plants, chiefly natives of tem- 
perate and cold climates, of the natural order rosacew, suborder sanguisorbew,; having 
small and numerous flowers, an 8-cleft calyx, no corolla, and the fruit surrounded by 
the persistent calyx. The name lady’s mantle, signifying mantle of Our Lady—i.e., of the 
virgin Mary—is derived from the form of the leaves.—The Common Lapy’s MANTLE (A. 
vulgaris) is abundant on banks and in pastures throughout Britain. Its root-leaves are 
large, plaited, many-lobed, and serrated; its flowers, in corymbose terminal clusters, are 
usually of a yellowish-green color.—Still more beautiful is the ALPINE LADy’s MANTLE 
(A. Alpina), Which grows on mountains in Scotland, and has digitate serrated leaves, 
white and satiny beneath.—A common British plant of very humble growth and unpre- 
tending appearance is the Frztp LApy’s MANTLE, or PARSLEY PIERT (A.—or aphanes— 
arvensis), found in pastures, an astringent and diuretic, said to be sometimes useful in 
cases of stone in the bladder by producing a large secretion of lithic acid. 


LADY’S SLIPPER, Cypripedium, a genus of plants of the natural order orchidee, of 
wide distribution. C. insigne is a native of Nepaul; C. dedile of Japan; C. calceolus of 
Europe, where it is the only species. In North America there are about ten species, 
of which C. spectabile, the showy lady’s slipper, a plant two feet high, is the most con- 
spicuous, and C. acaule, the pink lady’s slipper, popularly called “‘ moccasin flower,” is 
the most common. See CYPRIPEDIE. 


LAEKEN, a village of Belgium, a suburb of Brussels, the site of a royal palace 
‘built in 1782 by the Austrian princess, Maria Christina, After passing through one or 
two other hands, this palace was bought by Napoleon in 1806 for 500,000 francs for 
Josephine ; and in 1811 he resided there for a time with Maria Louisa. In 1812 he 
exchanged it for the Elyste Bourbon, Afterwards it became the property of Belgium, 
and served as the residence of the royal family. Malibran is buried in the cemetery of 
Laeken, and a monument by the sculptor Geefs marks the spot. The tombs of queen 
Louise and king Leopold I. are in the parish church. In 1890 the palace was destroyed 
by fire. Pop. ’90, 25,289. 

LELAPS, or DryprosauRus, a genus of deinosaurian reptiles found in the creta- 
ceous deposits of North America, and closely allied to hadrosaurus (q.v.), megalosaurus 
(q.v.), and iguanodon (q.v.), in fact being the American representative of megalosaurus, 
which is a characteristic fossil of the Wealden and Purbeck limestones. Like the above- 
mentioned relatives, it had very large hind-legs, upon which it is supposed to have 
walked It was probably about 25 ft.in length, including the tail, and is supposed to 
have been, when standing on its hind-legs, about 12 ft. in height. It was, like others of 
the family, a terrible, carnivorous reptile. 

LELIUS, Saprens, Garus, B.c. 186-115 ; the son of C. Lelius Nepos. In early life 
he studied philosophy with Diogenes and Panetius; and afterwards law, taking a high 
rank among the orators of his time. He was the intimate friend and companion of 
Scipio Africanus the younger, and accompanied him in his expedition into Africa, dis- 
playing great valor at the siege of Carthage, 146 B.c. When pretor in Lusitania he 
made a successful campaign against the powerful chieftain Virialthus. He was consul 
140 s.c. At the beginning of his career he favored plans for raising the masses to 
become landed proprietors, but was repelled by the extravagance of the elder Gracchus. 
After his political career closed he spent his time in the country, partly in study and 
partly in rural occupations. The equanimity of his temper is noticed by Horace in the 
words mitis sapientia Lalit, Cicero placed his name at the head of his essay De Amicitia. 


LAENNEC, Reni THEODORE HyacinTuE, a distinguished physician, was b. at 
Quimper, in lower Brittany, in 1781, and d. there in 1826, He studied medicine in 
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Paris, where he attended the practice of Corvisart, to whom the medical profession ig 
mainly indebted for the introduction of percussion in the investigation of diseases of the 
chest, although the original discovery is due to Avenbrugger. In 1804 he took the 
degree of doctor of medicine, and in the same year he became the chief editor of the 
Journal de Médecine. In 1816 he was appointed chief physician to the Hépital Neckar, 
and it was there that he soon after made the discovery of mediate auscultation, or, in 
other words, of the use of the stethoscope (q.v.)._ In 1819 he published his Traité de 
? Auscultation Médiate, which has undoubtedly produced a greater effect, in so far as the 
advance of diagnosis is concerned, than any other single book. His treatise had not 
long appeared when indications of consumption were discovered in his own chest by 
means of the art of his own creation, and after a few years of delicate health, during 
which he continued to practice in Paris, he retired to die in his native province. 


LAESA MAJESTAS, leze-majesty, or high treason. The term, which was trans- 
ferred from the Roman to the common Jaw, denoted an offense against the king in his 
person or office. See TREASON, LEzE-MaJEsTY. 


LESTRY’GONES, a fabulous race of giants often mentioned in the Greek mythol- 
ogy. Their name first occurs in the Odyssey, where they are described as a pastoral 
people, governed by a king called Lamus. Tradition places them in Sicily. The com- 
mon story is that they lived near Leontini in that island, and that hence the plains 
adjacent to that city were called Campi Lestry-Gonii. At Rome the belief is that they 
lived on the Latium coast, and that their capital was Formie. 

LAET, JAN DE, d. Antwerp, 1649; one of the directors of the East India company, 
and an intimate friend of Salmasius. He was the author of nearly 20 learned geograph- 
ical works in Latin, several of which were incorporated in the miniature series of Repub- 
lics issued by the Elzevirs of Leyden. He held a sharp controversy with Grotius as to 
the origin of the Indian tribes of America. Among his works were Novus Orbis and an 
edition of Piso’s Historia Naturalis Brazilie. 


LATA’RE SUNDAY, called also M1p-LENT, is the 4th Sunday of Lent. It is sonamed 
from the first word of the introit of the mass, which is from Isaiah Ixvi. 10. From this 
name the characteristic of the services of the day is joyousness, and the music of the 
organ, which throughout the rest of Lent is suspended, is on this day resumed. Ltare 
Sunday is also the day selected by the pope for the blessing of the golden rose (q.v.). 

LA FARGE, Joun,b. New York, March, 1835. He early won much attention by his 
expressive and masterly handling of colors, both in water and oil, and was one of the 
first to undertake the manufacture of stained-glass in the U. S. His frescoes in Trinity 
Church, Boston, and the soldiers’-memorial window at Harvard college are among his 
best works. In spite of technical faults, Mr. Lafarge’s work is deservedly popular by 
reason of its high though often subtile merits. His designs for textile fabrics, furniture, 
etc., are marked by richness of color and boldness of conception. He published Con- 
siderations on Painting, Metropolitan Museum lectures (1895). 


LAFARGE, Marte CAPPELLE, 1816-52; b. France, of good family ; distinguished as 
the victim of circumstantial evidence, which procured her conviction at the age of 24 
for the murder of her husband by poison. ‘The trial was remarkable for the virulence 
with which the prosecution was conducted, the judge even seeming to be one of the 
prosecutors; for the contradictions of scientific experts as to the finding of arsenic in the 
body of the deceased; and yet more by the failure to arrest the only party, a servant of 
the deceased and a proved knave, who could have profited by the death. Lafarge was 
sentenced to labor for life in prison, but she was allowed to write her memoirs, pub- 
lished in 1841, in which she reviews with vigorous irony and originality the proceedings 
of the court. Her sentence was subsequently softened, and she wrote Hewres de Prison, 
a little volume of tender and melancholy resignation; also, a little drama entitled Une 
Femme Perdue. She was pardoned out after 12 years’ captivity, leaving prison broken 
in health, in almost a dying condition, and expired at the baths of Ussat a few months 
after. The case is regarded as one of the worst examples of severe punishment on 
insufficient evidence. 


LA FARINA, an Italian author and politician, b. at Messina in 1815. In the univer- 
sity of Catania the degree of doctor of laws was conferred on him at the age of 19; and 
in 1887, having taken part in an ineffectual revolutionary movement in Sicily, he sought 
safety in expatriation. In 1839 he returned to Sicily, was received as a lawyer, and 
started several political journals, which were all successively suppressed. ‘This led him 
to remove to Florence, where he published several works, more remarkable for their 
contents than for the graces of their language. In the rising of 1848 La Farina took a 
prominent part in the movement of Tuscany, where he edited the first democratic and 
anti-papal journal, the Alba. He soon returned to Sicily, and was elected member of 
the council of war and member of parliament; and on the deposition of the king by the 
Sicilians he was dispatched by the provisional government on a mission to Rome, Tus- 
cany, and Turin. On his return to Palermo he discharged the combined duties of min- 
ister of public instruction, of public works, and of the interior. After the capture of 
Messina by the royal troops, La Farina accepted from the king’s government the post of 
minister of war, a step which incurred the severe censure of the party of liberty, but 
which only led to his renewed banishment from Sicily, In the war of the south, by 
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which the heroic Garibaldi liberated the kingdom of Naples, La Farina reappeared in 
Sicily, but his unfortunate differences with Garibaldi led to his ultimate expulsion from 
the island. He died two years later in 1863. Some of his principal works are: Sowve- 
nirs of Rome and Tuscany; Italy (1 vol.); Switzerland (2 vols.); China (4 vols.); History 
of the Revolution of Sicily in 1848 and 1849 (2 vols.). 


LAFAYETTE, a co. in s.w. Arkansas, bounded on the w. by the Red river, which 
divides it from Miller county. It is drained by the Red river and the bayou Bodeau. 
Its s. boundary is the frontier line of Louisiana. It is crossed by the St. Louis, [ron 
mountain and Southern railroad; 497 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 7700. The surface is mostly level 
prairies, on which are found extensive forests of building timber, as well as ornamental 
trees. The soil is low and wet, but very prolific. The staple products are cotton, sweet 
potatoes, corn, pork, and live stock. Co. seat, New Lewisville. 


LAFAYETTE, a co. in n. Florida, bounded on the e. and n. by the Suwanee, a 
navigable river, which, rising in the n. and emptying into the gulf of Mexico, separates 
it from Suwanee, Alachua, and Levy counties. The gulf of Mexico and a small stream 
complete its boundaries, with the exception of a small portion in the n.w., which is 
bounded by the co. of Taylor; 1008 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 3686, includ. colored. The surface 
spreads into broad and level plains, covered with a dense growth of timber. The soil is 
easily cultivated, and the chief products are Indian corn, sweet potatoes, sugar, and 
molasses. Cotton is raised to some extent, also cattle, horses, and swine. Fort Macomb 
is in the eastern section on the banks of the Suwanee. Co. seat, Mayo. 


LAFAYETTE, a parish in s. Louisiana, bordered on the n.e. by the Vermillion 
river, a bayou navigable by steamboats, which passes through it south-westwardly; 
264 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 15,966, including colored. The surface is low and level, with a rich 
soil adapted to the cultivation of cotton, sugar-cane, sweet potatoes, rice, corn, and the 
raising of live stock. Wool isa staple product. It has good water privileges and two 
saw mills. It is intersected by several branches of the Southern Pacific railroad. Seat 
of justice, Lafayette. 


' 


LAFAYETTE, aco. inn. Mississippi, watered by the Tallahatchie river, forming its 
n.e. boundary, and the Yockeney or Yocknapatalfa branches of the Yazoo river; and 
intersected by the Illinois Central railroad; 720 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 20,553, including 
colored. The surface is undulating, with occasional groves of magnolia, tulip tree, 
black walnut, and the timber generally found in the southern states. The soil produces 
wheat, maize, and sweet potatoes. Cotton is cultivated and cattle are raised to some 
extent. Pork is a staple product. The industries are represented by several tanneries 
and currying establishments. Its water power is utilized by several saw-mills and a 
wool-carding mill. Co. seat, Oxford. 


LAFAYETTE, aco. in w. Missouri, bordered on then. by the Missouri river, which 
separates it from Ray and Carroll counties. It is watered by confluents of the Missouri, 
and crossed by the Missouri Pacific and the Atchinson, Topeka and Santa Fé railroads; 
622 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 30,184, including colored. It has a surface of rolling prairie, with 
large tracts of arable land, covered with a thick growth of timber; that which is under 
cultivation bears corn, wheat, oats, and hay. Cattle, horses, sheep, and swine are raised, 
and tobacco and wool are staple products. Its manufactories are few in number, but it 
contains inexhaustible beds of bituminous coal and extensive ledges of limestone and 
sandstone, largely used for building purposes. Co. seat, Lexington. 


LAFAYETTE, aco. in s.w. Wisconsin, has for its southern boundary the state line 
of Illinois. It is watered by the Fevre and Pecatonica rivers, which form a single 
stream in the s.e. corner. It is traversed by the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
railroad; 630 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 20,265. The surface is rolling and mostly without 
forests. The n.w. section is hilly and rises into what are called the Platte Mounds. It 
has a large extent of arable land, with mineral-bearing tracts, where lead, copper, zine, 
and silurian limestone are found. The soil is adapted to wheat, corn, oats, barley, and 
potatoes; other products are flax-seed, wool, butter, cheese, and hay. The raising of 
live stock is a lucrative pursuit. It has excellent water power and several flour-mills. 
Wagons, carriages, saddlery and harness, and pig lead are manufactured. Co. seat, 
Darlington. 


LAFAYETTE, city and co. seat of Tippecanoe co., Ind.; on the Wabash river and the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis, the Lake Erie and Western, the Louis- 
ville, New Albany and Chicago, and the Wabash railroads; 64 miles n.w. of Indianapolis. 
It is the seat of Purdue university, the state agricultural college, and contains a high 
school, public library, several national banks, electric light and street railroad plants, a 
costly water plant, and a belt line railroad. The city is supplied with natural gas from 
the Tipton county field, and has abundant water power for manufacturing. In the 
public square is an artesian well of sulphur water. The industries include large car 
works, boot and shoe factories, iron works, foundries, breweries, pork-packing houses, 
cooperage works, flour and woolen mills, marble works, and agricultural implement 
plant. The principal manufactories are connected with the main railroads by the belt 
line. Lafayette is 7 m.s. of the field where the famous battle of Tippecanoe was fought, 
Noy. 7, 1811, —an engagement between Tecumseh’s brother Elskwatara, chief of the 
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Shawnees, with 400 Indians, which he had induced to join him by promises of aid from 
England, and the American general, Harrison, with 800 men, who attempted to drive 
them within the limits prescribed by treaty. Elskwatara, making the attack on the 
American camp, was defeated, the battle resulting in a new accession of territory to the 
United States. Pop. ’90, 16,243. 


LAFAYETTE, MARIE JEAN PAUL RocH YveES GILBERT MOTIER, Marquis de, 
descended from an ancient family of Auvergne, was b. Sept. 6, 1757, in the castle of 
Chavagnac, now in the department of upper Loire. He became a soldier at an early 
age, and in 1777 went to America to take part with the colonists in their war of inde- 
pendence. Lafayette was but nineteen years old when the American colonies threw off 
their allegiance. ‘‘ At the first news of this quarrel,’’ he wrote later in his memoirs, 
‘‘my heart was enrolled in it.”’ The friendship of Washington exercised a great influence 
over the development of his mind and the formation of his opinions. The declaration of 
war between France and Britain gave him an opportunity of aiding the new republic 
effectually, by returning to France, where he was received with honor by the court, and 
with enthusiasm by the people. He again repaired to America in 1780, and was intrusted 
by congress with the defense of Virginia, where he rendered important services. Ona 
third visit to North America in 1784, after the conclusion of peace, he was received in 
such a manner that his tour was a continual triumph. 

Lafayette had imbibed liberal principles, and now eagerly sought to promote a 
thorough reform in his native country. He was called to the assembly of notables in 
1787, and was one of those who most earnestly urged the assembly of the states. He 
took part also in the movements which converted the assembly of the states into the 
national assembly in 1789. He took a very active part in the proceedings of the assembly, 
and being appointed to the chief command of the armed citizens, laid the foundation of 
the national guard, and gave it the tricolor cockade. In these first periods of the revo- 
lution it seemed as if Lafayette had the destinies of France in his hands. But he found 
himself unable to control the excitement which sprung up. The extreme republicans 
soon came to dislike him, because he advocated a constitutional kingdom; and the court- 
party, especially the queen, did the same—in spite of the services he rendered them— 
because of his zeal for the new order of things. Along with Bailly, he founded the club 
of the Feuillants. After the adoption of the constitution of 1790 he retired to his estate 
of Lagrange, till he received the command of the army of Ardennes, with which he won 
the first victories at Philippeville, Maubeuge, and Florennes. Nevertheless, the calumnies 
of the Jacobins rendered him exceedingly unpopular, and he was accused of treason, 
but acquitted. After several vain efforts to maintain the cause of rational liberty, he 
left Paris for Flanders, but was taken prisoner by the Austrians, and remained at 
Olmiitz till Bonaparte obtained his liberation in 1797; but he took no part in public 
affairs during the ascendency of Bonaparte. He sat in the chamber of deputies from 
1818 to 1824 as one of the extreme left, and from 1825 to 18380 he was again a leader of 
the opposition. In 1830 he took an active part in the revolution, and commanded the 
national guards. His life was identified with the history of France for upwards of 40 
years, and no stain is known to rest on the purity and disinterestedness of his public 
service. No private misfortunes or losses incident to the forfeiture of his great estates 
by the revolution of 1789-93 ever drew from him a revocation of his republican prin- 
ciples, or a sign of regret for the sacrifices which he had made for them. His visit 
to the United States in 1824, on invitation by Congress, was an event memorable in 
American annals. He was sought as a public guest in all parts of the country; his 
course was amid a universal tumult of honor and praise; the nation thronged around 
him to testify with one voice its gratitude and love, and congress voted him a grant of 
$200,000 and a township of land. Hedied May 20, 1834. At the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the battle of Yorktown, and the surrender of the British army, celebrated Oct. 
13, 1881, a representative of the Lafayette family was present as a national guest. 

See the study by Warin (1824); Sarrane, La Fayette et la Revolution de 1830 (1882) ; 
Edward Everett, ‘‘ Eulogy on Lafayette,” delivered in Faneuil Hall, Boston, Sept. 6, 
1834 ; Memoitres, Correspondance et Manuscrits de Lafayette, published by his family (8 
vols. 1837-40) ; the life by Tuckerman (New York, 1889); Dorriol, Participation de la 
France a (établissement des Etats Unis (1889), 

LAFAYETTE, MArte MADELEINE PIOCHE DE LA VERGNE, Comtesse de; novelist; b. 
at Le Havre, France, in 1634. She was unusually well educated, Menage, Huet, and Se- 
grais being among her teachers; while she also frequented the society of the Hotel de 
Rambouillet. Paris was her chief place of residence after her marriage with the Comte de 
la Fayette in 1665; but at that time a devoted attachment, destined to be life-long, arose 
between her and La Rochefoucauld. Her short stories, upon which rests her fame, on 
account of their directness and simplicity were in marked contrast to the tediously *n- 
volved novels of that age. Among these are Mademoiselle de Montpensier (1662), and La 
Comtesse de Tende (about 1680), and her novels Zayde (1670), published under the name of 
Segrais; and Za Princess? de Cleves (1678), her masterpiece. She has also left a number 
of memoirs; Histoire d’ Henriette d’ Angleterre and Mémoires de la Cour de France pour les an- 
nées 1668 ct 1689. Consult La Princesse de Cléves, précédée dune Etude par M. de Lescure 
(Paris, 1881); d’Haussonville, Madame de la Fayette (Paris, 1891). 
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LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, at Easton, Pa., chartered 1826, opened 1832, George Junkin, 
D.D. (q. Vv.) was the first president (1832-41 and 1844-8). Founded as an independent 
institution, it passed in 1850 under the control of the Synod of Pennsylvania, of the 
Presbyterian church, _ Its productive investments amounted in 1897 to $310,000; non- 
productive (grounds, buildings, ete.), to $650,000; total income $39,000. It is beauti- 
fully located at the junction of the Lehigh and Delaware Rivers, has 27 buildings, 
athletic grounds, etc. In 1897 the faculty consisted of 26 instructors ;*there were 307 
students, in college and engineering courses. The library contained about 26,000 vol- 
umes. The apparatus and technological equipment is very valuable and complete. The 
older courses were largely developed by the gift of large sums, aggregating $500,000, 
from 1866-76 by Ario Pardee, Esq., of Hazleton, for the endowment of scientific courses. 
He erected Pardee hall, a magnificent building, and thoroughly equipped it for these 
courses. These and many other gifts were received during the presidency (1863-83) 
of Rev. Wm. C. Cattell, p.p., who greatly developed the work of the college and 
added to its resources. Many celebrated men have taught in the college, notably Trail 
Green, M.D., LL.D. (chemistry), James H. Coffin, LL.D. (physics), Lyman H. Coleman, 
pD.D. (Biblical antiquities), and Francis A. March, Lu.p. (English philology). Presi- 
dent, Ethelbert D. Warfield, Lu.p. (1891), during whose administration special develop- 
ments have been made in biology, in history, and political science. 


LAFFITTE, Jacques, a French banker and statesman, b. of humble parentage at 
Bayonne, Oct. 24, 1767, was early employed as a clerk by the rich banker Perregaux in 
Paris, and succeeded him in business in 1809. He soon rose to great wealth and a Euro- 
pean reputation. He was made president of the chamber of commerce, and in 1814 
governor of the bank of France. On the return of Napoleon from Elba, Louis XVIII. 
deposited a large sum in Laflitte’s hands; and after the battle of Waterloo, Napoleon 
intrusted 5,000,000 francs to him, which he kept safe, although the government made 
some attempts to lay hold of it. After the second restoration, he became one of the 
opposition in the chamber of deputies, and enjoyed the highest popularity in Paris. 
When the revolution broke out in 1830, he wrote to the duke of Orleans, saying, 
“You have to make your choice between a crown and a passport.” He freely sup- 
plied the money requisite on that occasion. He became one of the first ministry of 
the new king, and in Nov., 1830, was intrusted with the formation of a cabinet, the 
conservative character of which caused the loss of his popularity. Meanwhile his 
banking affairs fell into confusion, and he was obliged to sell all his property to pay 
his debts. A national subscription preserved him his hotel in Paris;:and being again 
elected to the chamber as a deputy for Paris, he became a leader of the opposition. 
From the ruins of his fortune he founded a new discount bank. As the government 
receded more from the principles of the revolution of 1830, Laffitte became more active 
in opposition. In 1843, to the great displeasure of the court, he was elected president 
of the chamber of deputies. He died, May 26, 1844. 


LAFITAU, JosePpH FRANcors, 1670-1746; b. Bordeaux, France. He was sent asa 
Jesuit missionary to Canada in 1712, and assigned to the Iroquois mission at Sault St. 
Louis, on the St. Lawrence. The room occupied by him there is still shown. In 1716 
he discovered and identified the ginseng plant, so highly esteemed in China for its 
medicinal properties. He returned to France in 1717, and published an account of his 
discovery, which led to a trade in ginseng between America and China. During his stay 
in Canada he devoted himself diligently to a study of the Indian character, and the 
results of his observations were published at Rome in 2 vols. 4to, 1724. 


LAFITTE, Jran, b. about 1780 ; a Frenchman, who held a commission asa privateer 
during the war between France and Spain, and was afterwards commissioned by Cartha. 
gena for similar service. This service degenerated, however, into piracy; and Barataria 
bay in Louisiana became the rendezvous of a horde of adventurers and unscrupulous 
sailors, among whom the brothers Lafitte were pre-eminent, becoming the terror of 
traders in the guif of Mexico. The outbreak of the war between the United States 
and Great Britain closed the unlawful career of Lafitte and his comrades. The British 
made overtures to him, hoping that he might be induced to attach himself to their 
interests. In the mean time an expedition was sent out by the Americans, under com- 
modore Patterson, designed to break up the stronghold at Barataria bay, and capture the 
pirates; but this design was frustrated by the flight of the latter. The anticipated attack 
on New Orleans induced the governor of Louisiana and gen. Jackson to issue a procla- 
mation inviting Lafitte and his men to unite in the defense of that city. The invitation 
was accepted, and the outlaws conducted themselves during the battle with such courage 
and fidelity that president Madison issued a proclamation early in 1815, recounting their 
services, and according them free pardon for their past misdeeds. There exists no record 
of the subsequent career of Jean Lafitte. 


LA FONTAINE, JEAN DE, a French poet, distinguished above all his countrymen as 
a fabulist, was the son of a maitre des eaux et foréts, and was b. July 8, 1621, at Chatean- 
Thierry, in Champagne. In his early youth he learned almost nothing, and at the age 
of 20, he was sent by his father to the oratory at Rheims, in a state of extreme ignorance. 
Here, however, he began to exhibit a decided taste for the classics and for poetry. 
Though selfish and vicious to the last degree, he possessed withal a certain child-like 
bonhomte; it was, not grace, or vivacity, or wit, but a certain soft and pleasant amia- 
bility of manner, so that he never wanted friends. He successively found protectors 
in the duchess de Bouillon, who drew him to Paris; in Mme. de Sabliére, and in M. 
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and Mme. Hervart. He enjoyed the friendship of Moliére, Boileau, Racine, and other 
contemporary celebrities; and even the saintly Fenelon lamented his death in extrava- 
gant strains. In 1693, after a dangerous illness, he carried into execution what a French 
critic characteristically terms his projet de conversion, and spent the brief remainder of 
his life in a kind of artificial penitence, common enough among licentious men and 
women in thoseesensual days. He died at Paris, April 13, 1695. His best, which, how- 
ever, are also his most immoral productions, are Contes et Nouvelles en Vers (Paris, 1665; 
2d part, 1666; 3d part, 1671), and Fables Choisies mises en Vers (also in three parts, of 
which the first appeared in 1668, and the third in 1693). The editions of the Fudles have 
been innumerable. The best edition of La Fontaine’s collected works is that of Walck- 
enaér (18 vols. Paris, 1819-20; improved, in 6 vols. 1822-28). See Taine’s Hssai saur les 
Fables de La Fontaine (1860), and Collins’ La Fontaine (1882). 


LA FOURCHE, a bayou in s.e. Louisiana, one of the outlets of the Mississippi, 
beginning at Donaldsonville on the right bank, and stretching s.e. through the parish of 
La Fourche Interior to the Mexican gulf, a distance of 150 miles. It is navigable for 
100 m. from its mouth, and the channel of an extensive commerce with the interior. 


LA FOURCHE, a parish of s.e. Louisiana, bordering on Barataria bay, and inter- 
sected by bayou La Fourche; 1020 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 22,095. The surface is level, and 
the soil, except where it is too low and wet for cultivation, is very productive. The 
Louisiana and Texas railroad passes through the parish. The principal productions are 
corn, sweet potatoes, rice, sugar, and molasses. Judicial seat, Thibodeaux. 

LA FUEN’TE, Mopesro, 1806-66. He was for a time professor at Astorga, and 
afterwards a satirical journalist at Leon and Madrid. His periodical writings were 
very popular, but his chief work is a History of Spain in 26 vols. 


LAGER BEER, or LAGER-BreR. In the article ALE the process of manutacture 
of beer or ale and the principles of beer fermentation are given. The kind of fermenta- 
tion there described, however, is performed at a higher temperature than that which is 
employed for making a kind of beer introduced by the Germans, called by them lager- 
bier The yeast in ordinary fermentation is developed rapidly and rises to the top, and 
is called top-yeast. The buoyancy is caused by the rapid evolution of carbonic acid gas, 
which, adhering to the yeast, causes it to ascend in the liquid. The fermentation of 
lager beer takes place very slowly. The wort is prepared in much the same manner 
as for ale, and is pumped from the hop-back into shallow coolers placed in the upper 
stories of the brewery, and is also passed through a refrigerator until it is reduced to a 
temperature of about 45° F. Thence it is carried in pipes to large fermenting tuns, 
placed in cool cellars, or in chambers cooled by ice, having a temperature of 40° to 45° F. 
Here yeast is added, which, in the course of about three days, incites fermentation, which 
is manifested by the appearance of minute bubbles of carbonic acid gas, whicn, as in 
the fermentation of ale, carry a little of the yeast with them. This does not, however, 
remain there, but, discharging the gas to which it had adhered, settles to the bottom in 
the form of a,viscous mass, which, with that which remains there, constitutes what is 
called bottom-yeast. Theslow fermentation employed in the process of making genuine 
lager beer causes a clarification and the commencement of a ripening which affords a 
beverage free from the objectionable qualities of the common beer which goes under the 
same name, but which is known to brewers under the name of Schenckbier, or present-use 
beer. This is fermented in a much shorter time, but the fermentable matter is not all 
eliminated as in the genuine article, but for the purpose of neutralizing what acetic acid 
might appear from acetous fermentation, or for producing by union with it an additional 
quantity of carbonic acid gas to give it ‘‘ life,” the brewer adds in the operation of cask- 
ing a quantity of bicarbonate of soda, immediately upon which the bung is driven in, 
and the beer is ready for market. Genuine lager, however, lies a long time to ripen, 
and attains certain qualities not possessed by any other kind of beer, and highly prized 
by lovers of this beverage. The number of breweries of all kinds making both ale and 
lager beer in the United States in 1895 was 2,112. The brewers of the United States 
sold for the year ending June, 1895, 33,469,661 barrels of malt liquors. The sales in the 
largest cities in the United States for the same year were as follows, in barrels: New 
York, 4,691,464; Chicago, 2,648,335; Milwaukee, 2,037,024; St. Louis, 1,912,869; Phila- 
delphia, 1,819,113; Brooklyn, 1,814,553; Cincinnati, 1,224,372; Newark, 1,126,319; Bos- 
ton, 1,092,379. The importation of malt liquors in bottles or jugs into the U. S. for 
1896 amounted to 1,038,641 gallons, valued at $1,665,016. 

LAGERSTRE'MIA, a genus of plants of the natural order lythracea, the type of a sub- 
order lagerstremiew, which is distinguished by winged seeds, and in which are to be 
found some of the noblest trees of tropical forests, whereas the true lythrew are generally 
herbaceous. Lagerstremia regine is the JARoou of India—a magnificent tree, with red 
wood, which, although soft, is durable under water, and is therefore much used for 
boat-building. 

LAGO MAGGIORE, or LAKE or LocARNO, the largest of three lakes in northern 
Italy, the other two being Como and Lugano. It lies between the Italian states of Pied- 
mont and Lombardy and the Swiss canton of Ticino, its main outlet being the river of 
the latter name. It is 40m. in length and from 2 to 8 m. in breadth. The necessities of 
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the surrounding country give rise to a considerable trade, which is conducted by num- 
bers of vessels that navigate the lake, while steamers connect the principal towns on its 
banks. Large forests of fine timber and extensive marble quarries have given rise to 
productive industries. The lake offers fine subjects for artists, and has been often 
painted from various points. See Macerorr Lago, 


LA'GOMYS, a genus of rodent quadrupeds, of the family leporide, much resembling 
hares or rabbits, but with limbs of more equal length, more perfect clavicles, longer 
claws, longer head, shorter ears, and no tail. They are interesting from their peculiar 
instincts, storing up herbage for winter use in heaps or stacks. The ALPINE LAGOMYs, 
or Prxa of Siberia (L. Alpinws), the largest of the genus, is scarcely larger than a guinea- 
pig, yet its stacks are sometimes 4 or 5 ft. high, by 8 ft. in diameter, and often afford 
adventurous sable-hunters the food necessary for their horses. The little animals live in 
burrows, from the inhabited part of which galleries lead to the stacks. The herbage of 
which they are composed is of the choicest kind, and dried so as to retain much of its 
juices, and form the very best of hay. 


LAGOON’ (Lat. /acwna, a nollow or pool) is a species of lake formed by the overflow- 
ing either of the sea or of rivers, or by the infiltration of water from these; and hence 
1agoons are sometimes divided into fluvial and marine. They are found only in low- 
lying lands, such as the coasts of Holland, Italy, the Baltic, and the e. coast of Soutn 
America; are generally shallow, and do not always present the same aspect. In some 
cases, they are completely dried up in summer; in others, after being once formed, they 
preserve throughout the whole year the character of stagnant marshy pools; and in 
others, again, the sea, which reunites them to itself in winter, is separated from them 
in summer by a bar of sand or shingle. 


LA’'GOS, a t. and island of Africa, on the coast of Upper Guinea. The island lies at 
the entrance to a lagoon of the bight of Benin, near the mouth of the river Ogun; the 
town is at the w. end of the island, 150 m. w. of Benin. It is now the most important 
trading place of Upper Guinea, exporting chiefly palm oil, cotton, ivory, and gum copal. 
Lagos was formerly a notorious seat of the slave-traffic. It was captured and destroyed 
by the British in Dec., 1851, and a treaty was concluded by which the ruler guaranteed 
freedom of commerce, the protection of Christianity, and the abolition of the slave- 
trade and of human sacrifices. Pop. of the island, ’91, 85,000. Lagos since 1861 has 
been a British possession. 


LA’GOS, a city and seaport of Portugal, in the province of Algarve, on a wide bay, 
42 m.n.w. of Faro. The harbor affords protection from n. and w. winds only, and 
accommodates only small vessels. A productive tunny-fishery is carried on in the 
vicinity. Pop. 7,300. In the bay of Lagos, admiral Boscawen obtained a signal victory 
over the French Toulon fleet, Aug. 18, 1759. 


LAGOS, a city of Mexico, the capital of a canton of the same name in the state of 
Jalisco, near the frontier of the state of Guanajuato; pop. ’89, 18,500. It is noted for 
its fine churches and car-works and cotton mills. It is in a central position in the coun- 
try, favorably situated for through traffic between the Rio Grande and the city of 
Mexico. 


LAGOSTA’, the ancient Lastobon or Ladestris, an island in the Adriatic, off the coast 
of Dalmatia, belonging to Austria; 56 m. s.s.e. of Spalato; 6m. long and 4 wide; pop. 
1226. Its coast is guarded by steep cliffs and indented by several creeks; the interior is 
mountainous. It is surrounded by several small islands. On the n. side is the village 
of Lagosta with a small port. 

LAGOSTO'MUS, a genus of the family chinchillide, order rodentia, of South 
America. They have a more rat-shaped body than the genus Jagotis, but still many of 
the characteristics of the rabbit. Their fore-feet have four toes and no pollex or thumb, 
as in that genus, but upon the hind-feet there are only three toes. Ears and tail consid- 
erably shorter than in lagotis. The principal species, L. trichodactylus (dipus maximus 
of De Blainville, marmot Diana of Griffiths, Callomys viscacia of Geoffroy and d’Orbigny), 
is the viscacha of the South American pampas. Much has been written about these 
interesting animals by travelers. The abbé Jolis, who lived 12 years in South America 
and made three journeys into the remote districts of the interior, gives an interesting 
notice of their habits; and Darwin, in his Journal, gives them particular attention. They 
form vast burrows or underground villages, the old, according to the abbé, living separ- 
ately from the young. Darwin says that their most favorite sites for burrowing are those 
parts of the plain which, during one-half of the year, are covered with great thistles to 
the exclusion of other plants. In the evening they come out in numbers and sit upon 
their haunches, appearing at such times to be very tame. Their flesh when cooked is 
very white and good, but is seldom eaten. They have a very singular habit of collect- 
ing various kinds of objects, such as stones, the bones of animals, thistle stalks, etc., 
near the mouths of their burrows, sometimes forming pilesas large as a common bushel 
basket. Dental formula is the same as in lagotis (q.v.). See CHINCHILLA. 


LAGO’TIS, or LAcipium, a genus of the family chinchillide, order rodentia. There 
are two species, LZ. Ouviert and L. pallipes. They inhabit the western declivities of the 
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Andes in Chili, Peru, and Ecuador; are known as the mountain viscachas, in contradis- 
tinction to the viscachas of the plains (lagostimus). Some regard the species L. Cuvt- 
eri as alone being the true viscachas of authors, from Pedro de Ciega downwards; but 
both species are generally called mountain viscachas. The L. Cuviert is of the size and 
general form of the rabbit; hind limbs twice as long as the fore limbs; tail, length of 
the body exclusive of head, whiskers numerous, closely set, jet black; ears, 3 in. long 
by 1 in. wide, with margins nearly naked at base. Fore and hind feet alike, with four 
toes only, and no vestige of a pollex; claws concealed by long bristly hairs. The fur is 
long, soft, and very beautiful, but readily falls out unless carefully handled. The gen- 
eral color is a mottled grayish ash, rather yellowish on the sides of the neck and body. 
In L. pailipes the fur is rather thinner and shorter than in the other species, and on that 
account feels rather softer, and that of both is inferior to the fur of the genus chinchilla 
(q.v.) The dental formula in both species is as follows: incisors ae molars oe 
itt) 


LAGRANGE, a co. in n.e. Indiana, bordering on Michigan, and drained by Pigeon 
river; 384 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 15,615. It has a level surface and a fertile soil, and a con- 
siderable portion of the area is in forest. The Grand Rapids and Indiana railroad passes 
through. The chief productions are wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, wool, butter, hay, and 
live stock. There are in the county manufactories of carriages, woolen goods, flour, 
lumber, etc. Co. seat, Lagrange. 

LAGRANGE, JosepH Louris, Comte, one of the greatest of mathematicians, was b. at 
Turin in 1736. He was of French extraction, and was the grandson of Descartes. When 
still a youth he solved the isoperimetrical problem of Euler, and when scarcely 19 years 
of age was appointed professor of mathematics in the artillery school in Turin. 
Frederick the Great appointed him to be Euler’s successor, as director of the academy 
at Berlin, in 1759. After Frederick’s death, Naples, Sardinia, Tuscany, and France 
strove for the honor of offering Lagrange a better position. He accepted the offer 
of France, and took up his quarters in the Louvre in 1787, obtaining a pension of 
6000 francs ($1200). In 1791 he was chosen a foreign member of the Royal Society of 
London, and the same year the national assembly confirmed to him his pension, and 
he was appointed one of the directors of the mint. He was in great danger during 
the reign of terror, but escaped, and was afterwards professor in the normal and poly- 
technic schools. Napoleon made him a member of the senate, bestowed on him the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, the title of count, and many other favors. He died 
April 10, 1813, and was interred in the Pantheon. His principal works are: Memoirs 
‘on the Motion of Fluids” and ‘‘the Propagation of Sound;” another memoir refuted 
D’Alembert’s views regarding the theory of the earth’s formation. When only 24 years 
of age, he published his New Method, subsequently known as the Calculus of Variations, 
thus adding a new and powerful weapon to the philosophical armory. In 1764 his 
memoir on the ‘‘ Libration of the Moon” carried off the first prize at the academy. It 
was in this treatise that he showed the extent and fruitfulness of the principle of ‘‘ virtual 
velocities’ which he afterwards so successfully applied to mechanics. Next appeared 
his works on the solution of ‘‘numerical” and ‘ algebraic” equations; and in 1787 his 
Mécanique Analytique, a work in which mechanics is reduced to a mere question of cal- 
culation. His last important works were: Caleul des Fonctions Analytiques; Traité des 
Fonetions; and Résolution des Equations Numériques. Lagrange made many other impor- 
tant investigations in pure and mixed mathematics, and particularly in astronomy—the 
chief subjects of which are: the problem of three bodies, the long inequality of Jupiter 
and Saturn, the moon’s secular inequality, attraction of ellipsoids, perturbations of 
Jupiter’s satellites, diminution of the ecliptic, variation of the elements of the planetary 
orbits, etc. 


LA GRANJA, or San ILDEFON’sO, a small t. in the province of Segovia, Spain, 34 
m. n.n.w. of Madrid, celebrated for its romantic situation on the northern declivity of 
the Sierra Guadarrama, and for a beautiful palace built by Philip V., 1724-27, at an 
elevation of 5,910 ft., with pleasure grounds in imitation of Versailles. One of the foun- 
tains rises 150 feet. It was formerly the summer residence of the royal family, and it 
was here that Queen Christina was surprised in the night of Aug. 12, 1836, by leaders of 
the liberal party, who had bribed her guards, and compelled her to enter into an agreement 
to restore the constitution of 1812. Philip V. and his queen are buried in the church of 
this town. ‘The royal family has several villas and parks in the neighborhood. 


LAGRIMO’SO, an Italian term used in music, meaning weeping, or mournfully; simi- 
lar to lamentoso, which expresses the same, but in a higher degree. The delivery should 
be heart-stirring, but at the same time free from all mannerisms and embellishments. 


LA GUAYRA, the principal seaport of Venezuela, in South America, stands on a nar- 
row strip of land between the mountains and the sea, and is about 5 m. from Caracas, 
of whichit is the port. The town, which is strongly defended, had a pop. (1891) of 14,000. 
The harbor is an open roadstead of the Caribbean sea, and the anchorage comprises 90 
acres, accessible to the largest ships. ‘The town was destroyed in 1812 by an earthquake. 
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The chief exports of La Guayra are coffee, cotton, cocoa, and hides. The trade with 
the United States exceeds that of the combined European countries; from this port 
there are over 400 steamers to New York, Southampton, Bremen and Hamburg. 


LA GUERONNIERE, Louis Errenne Arruur, Vicomte de, a conspicuous French 
politician of the present century, was b. in 1816, of a noble family of Poictiers. He first 
attracted notice by the articles which he contributed to the Avenir National of Limoges, 
about 1835. Subsequently, he made the acquaintance of Lamartine, whom for many 
years he regarded both as his political and literary master. Ultimately he came to a 
rupture with Lamartine, and became an ardent Bonapartist, and after the coup détat 
(Dec. 2, 1851), the apologist of that audacious deed. In 1853 he entered the council 
of state. La Guéronniére stood so well in the good graces of the late French emperor 
that his articles and pamphlets were considered to possess a semi-official value. In 1868 
he went as ambassador to Brussels, and afterwards to Constantinople. On the downfall 
of the empire he was imprisoned for a time. He died Dec. 28, 1875. Among his most 
noted publications are—L’Hmpereur Napoléon III, et V Angleterre (1858); L’Hmpereur 
Nawoléon ITT, et U Italie (1859); Le Pape et le Congres (1859); and La France, Rome, et 
? Italie (1861). 

LA HARPE, Frépéric César DE, 1754-1838 ; born in Switzerland ; having imbibed 
strong republican principles in his youth, was dissatisfied with the political condition of 
his country, and even contemplated emigrating to America to aid the cause of the revolt- 
ing colonies. He was dissuaded from this intention through an appointment as tutor in 
the family of a Russian nobleman, and his success in this position having reached the 
knowledge of the empress Catharine II., she appointed him to the charge of Alexander 
and Constantine, the two sons of the czarowitz. In addition to this honor, La Harpe 
received the appointment of col. in the Russian army. His tendency to republican 
theories having induced him to support the French revolution by his writings, and as 
he sought to effect a reorganization of the Swiss confederacy into the form of a republic, 
Catharine dismissed him from his position, but provided that he should receive a life- 
pension on account of his previous services. He now threw himself with ardor into the 
prosecution of his plans for the regeneration of Switzerland—plans which, through the 
intervention of France, he was enabled to carry to an apparently successful conclusion. 
The presence of French armies at Bern enforced the establishment of the republic of 
1798, and La Harpe became a powerful and active member of the new government. 
But this condition of affairs was short-lived. Napoleon restored temporarily the old 
cantonal system, and La Harpe was forced to retire to France, where he continued to 
reside until after the congress of Vienna and the establishment of the independence of 
Switzerland, when he made his home at Lausanne. The latter part of his life was 
devoted to the promulgation of his liberal political theories. 


LA HARPE, JEAN FRANCOIS DE, 1739-1803; b. Paris; began his literary life at a 
very early age by inditing satirical verses, which brought him under severe discipline, 
at the hands of the government. He next devoted himself to dramatic writing, but 
though meeting with some success, it was not to his mind commensurate with the ability 
of his work, and he grew disheartened and dissatisfied. In 1766 he visited Voltaire at 
Ferney, and remained his guest during the next two years. Returning to Paris, he 
devoted himself to criticism, becoming a regular contributor to the Mercure de France. 
He obtained a general reputation for the severity of his judgments, which did not, how- 
ever, prevent his success in his new department, and he won a number of prizes from 
the French academy. But, curiously enough, his chief reward was gained through the 
production of Mélanie, ou la Religieuse, a play which was the cause of his gaining a seat 
in the academy. It is a somewhat remarkable coincidence that while the Swiss states-. 
man La Harpe was engaged in teaching the two sons of Paul, grand duke of Russia, 
the French critic La Harpe wasin correspondence with the grand duke himself, this cor- 
respondence being afterwards published. La Harpe, like his namesake, was a strong 
republican, and an adherent of Robespierre, yet he was so little determined in his 
opinions that he was imprisoned during the existence of the directory, a fact which 
resulted in overthrowing in him all his former Voltairean ideas, and inclining him to the 
profession of positive religious views. La Harpe’s chief work was the Lycée, ow Cours de 
littérature Ancienne et Moderne, 12 vols., Paris, 1799-1805. 


LAHIJAN’, an important trading t. of Persia, in the province of Ghilan, 8 m. from 
the southern shore of the Caspian sea, 29 m. e.s.e. of Resht. Pop. estimated at 7,000. 


LAHN, 4n important affluent of the Rhine (q.v.). 


LA HONTAN, ARMAND Louis pE DELONDARCE, Baron de, 1666-1715; b. France. 
He went to Canada in 1683 as a common soldier; made two excursions far into the then 
scarcely known regions of the lakes, and subsequently published several volumes describ- 
ing the country and the Indian tribes between Montreal and Mackinac. Doubt was at 
one time thrown on the verity of his travels by the inaccuracy of his observations; but. 
there is ample proof that at least he was at the points which he describes. He was in 
various military expeditions sent against the Indians; was at Michilimackinac and Sault 
St. Marie in 1688, at Green Bay in 1689, and claims to have been on the upper Mississippi 
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about this time. He returned to France in 1690; came back the next year; was bearer 
of dispatches from count Frontenac to the French government soon after. On his wa 
to France the vessel in which he embarked put into Placentia bay, Newfoundland, 
where La Hontan aided in the defense of the port against an attack by the English with 
s0 much spirit that he received the appointment of lieutenant in Nowfonigiena and 
Acadia. Quarreling with the governor he was dismissed from the French service, 
escaped to Portugal, and thence made his way through Spain to Denmark and England. 
In 1708 he published at the Hague in Holland his adventures in America under the title 
Nouveau Voyage dans ? Amerique Septrionale, comprénant Plusieurs Rélations des Différents 
Peuples qui Vhabite, etc., in 2 vols. In 1703 he published at Amsterdam one volume in 
continuation, entitled Suzie du Voyage de ’ Amerique, etc. His accounts of the lake 
region of America were misleading to the geographers of his time, and contain so much 
of fiction as to be now valueless. 


LAHORE’, one of the chief cities of the Punjab, near the left bank of the Ravi, the 
middle of the five rivers which give name to the country; lat. 31° 34’ n., long. 74° 21’ 
e. It is surrounded by a brick wall, formerly 25 ft. high, and by fortifications 7 m. 
in circuit. In the n.w. corner of the city stand the citadel, the great magazine, and 
military workshops. The streets are narrow and gloomy, the bazars well furnished, but 
the houses in general insignificant. Within the circuit, wells are abundant; the ground 
is well cultivated, adorned with magnificent gardens, and strewn with numerous ruins of 
a bygone splendor and prosperity. The present town, which had a population of (1891) 
176,900, is said to have possessed under the Moguls 1,000,000 inhabitants. In the 12th ce. 
it was the capital of the dynasty of the Ghaznevides, and subsequently a favorite resi- 
dence of the successors of Baber. In 1799 Runjeet Singh, the Sikh prince, became ruler 
of Lahore; but as he chose for his head-quarters Amritsir, a city about 40 m. to thee., 
Lahore became much neglected. Since 1849, the epoch of the British conquest of the 
Punjab, Lahore has advanced in commerce and wealth. More especially, however, has 
the change of masters been beneficial to education. A seminary, not only for imparting 
Hindu and Mohammedan literature, but also for communicating, through vernacular 
languages, European knowledge, has been successfully established, and has about 500 
pupils. Lahore is connected by railway with Amritsir and also with Multan and the 
wharves on the Chenab river there. There is also a university, a hospital and medical 
school, a museum, etc. 


LAHR, a manufacturing t. of Baden, situated on the Shutter, an affluent of the 
Rhine, 53 m. s.s.w. of Carlsruhe. It stands in a rich and beautiful district, and carries 
on considerable manufactures of linen and woolen cloth, hats, leather, and tobacco. 
Pop. ’90, 10,805. 


LAH’SA, or Ex HAzA, the name of an independent dominion, situated on the eastern 
shore of Arabia, in lat. 25° 25’ n., long. 49° 45’ e., comprising well-watered and fertile 
valley, area about 31,000 sq.m. Dates and camels are the greatest sources of wealth, 
but the soil produces wheat, millet, and all kinds of fruits and vegetables. The popula- 
tion of the district numbers 150,000, that of the town 10,000. The government pays a 
small annual tribute to the sultan. 


LAI’BACH, or LAyBAcH,at. of Austria, capital of the crownland of Krain or Car- 
niola, lies in an extensive plain on a river of the same name, 50 m. n.e. of Trieste. It 
contains a lyceum, gymnasium, and other educational institutions, and carries on an 
extensive transit-trade with Trieste, Fiume, Gratz, etc. Its cotton-manufactures and 
sugar-refineries afford employment to a considerable number of its inhabitants. To the 
s.w. of the town is the Laibach morass, which formerly was frequently covered by the 
swollen waters of the river. It is upwards of 80 sq. m. in extent, and three-fourths of 
it have been brought under cultivation; the remainder affords an inexhaustible supply 
of turf. In 1895 the town suffered severely from an earthquake. Pop. ’90, 30,505. 

This town is famous for the congress of monarchs which met here in 1821. The pur- 
pose of this congress was to secure the peace of Italy against carbonarism, to arrest the 
then increasing progress of revolution, and to restore in Naples and Sicily the former 
condition of affairs. The result of it was the passing of a resolution establishing among 
European nations the right of armed intervention in the affairs of any neighboring 
state which may be troubled with factions. In this congress the British minister refused 
to take part. 


LAID’LIE, ARCHIBALD, D.D., 1727-78; b. at Kelyo, Scotland; educated at the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh; entered the Presbyterian ministry in 1759, and for thanext four 
‘years was pastor of the Scotch church at Flushing, Holland. Here he acquired a knowl- 
edge of the Dutch language and of the theology of the Reformed (Dutch) church. Hav- 
ing connected himself with this denomination, he was called to the pastorate of the 
Collegiate church in New York, and on April 15, 1764, preached in the Middle Dutch 
‘church, corner of Cedar and Nassau streets, the first English sermon ever addressed by 
aregular pastor to an American Dutch congregation. His ministry in New York was 
‘successful and popular. Soon after the beginning of the revolutionary war he retired 
to Red Hook, N. J., where he died. 
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LAING, ALEXANDER GoRDON, 1794-1826; b. Edinburgh. Having entered the Brit- 
ish army, he served some years in the West Indies, and was in 1820 aide-de-camp to the 
governor of Sierra Leone. He was employed in negotiations with native chiefs for the 
suppression of the slave-trade and while so engaged explored the upper course of the 
Niger. On returning to England he was promoted to the rank of major, and in 1826 
attempted an overland journey, with a caravan of native traders, from the Mediterranean 
to the gulf of Guinea, but was murdered near Timbuctoo. He published an account of 
his earlier explorations under the title of Zravels through the Timannee, Kooranko, and 
Soolima Countries to the Sources of the Rokelle and Niger. 


LAING, Matcoutm, 1762-1818 ; b. on the island of Mainland, Orkneys; educated at 
the university of Edinburgh, and admitted to the bar in 1785. His life, however, was 
mainly devoted to literature. He wrote a continuation of Henry’s History of Great 
Britain, and a History of Scotland from the Union of the Crowns to the Union of the King- 
doms, embracing dissertations on the Gowry conspiracy, and on the Ossian poems, and, 
in the second edition, an essay arguing the guilt of Mary queen of Scots in the murder 
of Darnley. He was elected a member of parliament in 1807; died in the Orkneys. 


LAIRD, Joun, 1805-74; was b. in Greenock, Scotland. He was (1829) the first 
builder of iron steamships, and for a long time the head of the firm of John Laird & 
Sons, iron-ship-builders and engineers at Birkenhead, near Liverpool. He was the builder 
of the confederate privateer Alabama, in consequence of which his name became unpleas- 
antly familiar to the loyal people of the United States. He held several offices of respon- 
sibility, and was a member of parliament from 1861 until his death at Birkenhead. 


LAIRESSE, GERARD DE, 1640-1711; b. Liege. His father, a successful painter, 
urged his son to the study of literature, history, and music, in which he made rapid 
attainments; but to paint was his dominant passion, which developed so rapidly that at 
the age of 15 he excelled in portraits, and was aiready composing historical paintings 
for the electorate of Brandenburg. Extravagant in his tastes and pleasures, notwithstand- 
ing an extraordinary facility in work, he was always embarrassed. When at work he 
played the violin and painted alternately. In energy and rapidity of execution he 
equaled Rubens. He excelled in architectural effects, and in general his compositions 
were remarkable for grace and animation. Several of them are in the Louvre; in Hol- 
land and Belgium they abound. e became blind in 1690, and then composed a treatise 
on painting, published after his death, which occurred in Amsterdam. 


LA'IS, the name of one, or, more probably, two Greek courtesans, celebrated for 
extraordinary beauty. The elder is believed to have been born at Corinth, and flourished 
during the Peloponnesian war. She was reckoned to possess the most graceful figure of 
any woman of her time in Greece, but she was capricious, greedy of money, and in her 
old age became a tippler.—The younger appears to have been born in Sicily, but came 
to Corinth when still a child. She sat as a model to the painter Apelles, who is said to 
have recommended her to adopt the profession of a prostitute, in which she obtained a 
‘‘bad eminence.” She was stoned to death by some Thessalian women whom she had 
made jealous. See Prosrrrurton. 


LAITY (from the Gr. /aos, the common people), the name given in the Roman Catholic 
church to all persons who do not belong to the clergy (q.v.). The name appears to have 
originated as early as the 2d c., when the idea grew up that the priesthood formed an 
intermediate class between Christ and the Christian community. The influence which 
the laity had at first exercised in the government of the church gradually declined as the 
power of the hierarchy increased, and although, as late as the end of the 3d c., cases 
occur in which learned laymen taught publicly with the approval of bishops, still this 
liberty was ever more and more narrowed, until finally, in 502, a synod, held at Rome 
under the bishop Symmachus, forbade laymen to interfere in any way in the affairs of 
the church. The Protestant church, in general, maintains on scriptural grounds the 
common and equal priesthood of all Christians; still, as marking a visible distinction of 
office, the words continue in very general use, the depth of the distinction implied vary- 
ing with the ‘‘church” views of those employing them. Some very strict Protestants 
are careful to say minister and people, instead of clergy and laity. 


LAJARD, Jean Baptiste Feirx, 1783-1858; b. France. Attached in 1807 as secre- 
tary to the French ambassador to Persia, he spent three years traveling in that country, 
exploring its antiquities, studying oriental religions, and forming a collection of Baby- 
lonic curiosities of cylindric form which is in the national library in Paris. In 1815, 
while in government employ at Marseilles, he resumed archeological studies, and won 
the prize offered by the academy of inscriptions and belles-lettres upon the question of 
the origin of Mithradaic culture. He wrote upon the origin of the Aryan race, advanc- 
Ing an original theory since accepted by the learned. His published works are numer- 
ous, mostly archeological. 


LAKANAL’, Josrepn, 1762-1845: b. France. Educated for the priesthood, but not 
ordained, he became a teacher, an enthusiastic participant in the great reforms of the 
French revolution, and one of the founders of a system of free education which was 
then decreed. An enthusiast for the transformation of society which he thought would 
result from the principles of the revolution, and moving with the turbulent tide of 
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revolutionary ideas, he voted for the death of Louis XVI. in 1792. Soon after he was 
made a member of the committee of public instruction, of which his energy soon made 
him head. He initiated most of the important reforms in the direction of universal edu- 
cation in France. In 1793 he procured decrees for the protection of the academy of 
science, for the regulation of property in literary and artistic works, for the establishment 
of the telegraph invented by Chappe, which up to that time had been neglected and 
opposed. In 1794-95 he proposed and obtained the laws for the organization of the normal 
school; the school for oriental languages; the bureau of longitudes; and the general 
system of primary and central schools. Through his efforts the jardin des plantes was 
preserved and made a national museum of natural history. Elected to the council of 
500 after the fall of Robespierre, he lost no time in submitting a plan for the organiza- 
tion of the national institute, which is now an honor to France; and was charged to 
designate the 48 original members who would elect the others. Lakanal was chosen by 
these to act with Sieyés to draw the rules for its government. In 1798 he was made 
commissary-general of the departments of the Rhine, to reform abuses and laxity of admin- 
istration that had become shameful. His energy and probity justified the confidence in 
his administrative ability; and his extraordinary activity in provisioning and otherwise 
preparing Mayence and the Rhine for an efficient defense against the allies was warmly 
recognized by the French directory. After Napoleon’s assumptions of power Lakanal 
occupied subordinate positions in educational institutions. On the accession of Louis 
XVIII. he was proscribed as a regicide, and came to the United States. President Jef. 
ferson gave him a distinguished welcome. Congress voted him 500 acres of land, and 
he was offered and accepted the presidency of the state university of Louisiana. In 
1825 he resigned to retire to a plantation on the shore of Mobile bay, being the land given 
him by the government. On the accession of Louis Philippe in 1880 Lakanal offered his 
services to the new government, but was not recognized until several years later, when, 
on the motion of Geoffroy de St. Hilaire, he was restored to membership in the French 
academy; and returned to Paris in 1887. His literary works are few, his talent being 
more administrative than scholastic. 


LAKE (Lat. Jacuws) is a portion of water surrounded by land. There are (1) some lakes 
which neither receive nor emit streams; (2) some, fed by springs, emit, but do not receive 
streams; (8) others, as the Caspian and Aral seas, reeeive rivers, but have no visible out- 
let; but (4) by far the greater number both receive and emit streams. Almost the whole 
of the lakes coming under the third class are salt or brackish; lake Tchad, in central 
Africa, forming one of the most prominent exceptions. : 

We may say that the lake on Jand is what the island is in the sea; the one being sur- 
rounded by water, the other by Jand. Lakes differ from lagoons (q.v.) in their origin ; 
and from ponds in being fed by streams, either flowing at the surface, or subterraneous ; 
while a pond, however large, is only the accumulation of water in a hollow: if it be 
regularly fed it becomes a lake, though small. The principal difference in lakes consists 
in the processes by which they receive and distribute their waters. Some have no appar- 
ent affluents nor outlet, others have affluents without any visible outlet, some have an 
outlet without any visible affluents, and others, again, have affluents and outlet, both 
visible. Lakes without outlets have the level of their waters horizontal, that is, parallel 
to the curvature of the earth; while those which have affluents and outlets are, on the 
contrary, more or less out of the horizontal level, sometimes, as in the case of Lago Mag- 
giore, as much as 38 in. in a mile. The sheets of water which are so numerous in the 
country n. of the Caspian sea, in the plains between the Ural mountains and the Irtish 
river, and in the great steppe between the latter stream and the Obi, are most of them 
ponds, formed by accumulated rain-water and melted snow, though some of them are 
10 or 12 m. in circumference. Lakes or ponds of this character sometimes occur 
in the craters of extinct volcanoes, as in the case of one near Mendoza in the state of 
La Plata, which is 4,000 or 5,000 ft. above the sea, and is in some way connected with 
the active volcano of Antuco, since it frequently, when the latter is in eruption, pours a 
stream of muddy water over the adjacent district. The small lake of Nemi, about 20 
m. from Rome, is undoubtedly in the crater of an extinct volcano; as are also the cele- 
brated lake of Averno, and those of Bolsena and Bracciano. It is even believed that 
London stands on the site of what was once a lake of large size. The Caspian, the sea 
of Aral, and the Dead sea are instances of lakes which are fed by affluents without pos- 
sessing any visible outlet. It is believed that the Aral sea or lake once communicated 
with the Caspian, and it is a frequent phenomenon for lakes whose affluents have dimin- 
ished or disappeared, to continue supplied with water from unseen sources; while in 
other instances more water is received into certain lakes than can be accounted for in 
their visible outlets. In the latter case evaporation has been assumed by Halley and 
others to be a sufficient explanation. In the case of the lake Neusiedel, which formerly 
communicated with the Danube by means of the Raab, into which it emptied its waters, 
it now has no communication except by a mere swamp. Such lakes as are without a 
visible affluent are fed by subaqueous springs. Such bodics of water are usually situ- 
ated at considerable elevations above the level of the sea, one on Monte Rotondo, in 
Corsica, being at an elevation of 9,069 ft.; while lake Tahoe, in California, is said to be 
more than 6,000 ft. above the level of the sea, lake Titicaca, in the Bolivian Andes, 12,000 
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ft. above the sea-level, and even the surface of lake Superior 600 ft. above the sea. On 
the question as to the origin of the saltness of certain lakes, authorities differ. Some 
have thought that these bodies of water must owe their saltness to receiving the saline 
impurities of their affluents; but there are many salt lakes without affluents, and their 
saltness is doubtless due to their being fed by salt springs at their beds. The most com- 
mon as well as the largest lakes are those which receive one or more tributary streams, 
and have a visible outlet. Such are the lakes of Switzerland and northern Italy; lakes 
Ladoga, Onega, Peipus, and Ilmen, in Russia; others in Finland, Sweden, Lapland, etc. ; 
the African lakes, the Tchad, the Ngami, Nyassa, and Victoria Nyanza; and the great 
lakes of North America, Superior, Huron, Erie, and Ontario. The origin of lakes differs 
as materially as their nature. Some occur through the sinking of the soil by the falling 
in of subterraneous caverns; and of this kind lake Baikal is an illustration. Others are 
formed by the action of earthquakes, as occurred in the province of Quito in 1797, The 
Oschenen-see, in the canton of Berne, was caused by the fall of a mountain; and the 
lakes Aidat and Cassiere, in Auvergne, France, by lava currents damming up a stream. 
Finally, it is believed that many are the remains of the universal ocean which once cov- 
ered the earth. There are many curious phenomena connected with lakes. Some have 
floating islands upon them, as occurs in the case of a small lake near St. Omer; and in 
lake Gerdass, in Prussia, which has a floating island on which a hundred head of cattle 
may be seen pasturing; lake Kolk, in Osnabruck, Prussia, on which fine elms are grow- 
ing; and lake Ralang, in Smolend, Sweden, where, it is said, a small island appeared and 
disappeared ten successive times between 1696 and 1766. At Jemtia, in Sweden, there is 
said to be a lake having a double bottom, whose alternate rise and fall changes the appar- 
ent depth of the lake. In Poland there is a lake supposed to be impregnated with 
sulphureted hydrogen, which is said to turn to a brown color the skin of those who 
bathe in it. Certain lakes are intermittent, a condition supposed to arise from a play of 
natural siphons which act as their feeders, as occurs in the case of intermittent springs. 
The lake of Geneva is sometimes affected by a subaqueous wind, known as the Vaw- 
daise, which rises to the surface and so disturbs it as to endanger navigation; and near 
Boleslaw, in Bohemia, there is a lake whose depth has never been sounded, from the 
bottom of which rise in winter fierce gusts of wind, having sufficient force to send into 
the air masses of ice weighing several hundred pounds. The lake of Geneva and other 
Swiss and Italian lakes experience another phenomenon, called the Seiches, which con- 
sists in a movement of the water in the nature of a tidal wave, rising sometimes to the 
height of 5 feet. Water-spouts are not infrequent on lakes, notably on the lakes of 
Zurich and Geneva. In lake Huron there is a bay over which electrical clouds are 
perpetually hovering, and it is alleged that thunder there is constant. This phenomenon 
is attributed to the proximity of the locality of the American magnetic pole. Near Beja, 
in Portugal, there is a lake which is said to announce the approach of a thunder-storm 
by a portentous rumbling; and in Siberia, Roaring lake is so named from a similar 
characteristic, not, however, connected with atmospheric disturbance. Certain lakes 
deposit carbonate of lime on objects immersed in them, producing the condition known 
as incrustation; others have the property of inducing petrifaction. The lake of Zurich 
displays at times a curious phenomenon, known as the flowering of the lake, when its 
surface becomes covered with a yellow scum or froth, examination of which has discov- 
ered it to be minute vegetation. But perhaps a phenomenon of still more remarkable 
peculiarity is that which is found to occur in certain lakes of Canada, in the strange 
adhesive property of the mud which forms their beds, and which appears absolutely to 
amount to attraction. In such instances it becomes nearly impossible to propel a boat, 
the mud clinging to its sides with such force as to overcome the influence of the paddles; 
loaded boats are said to be often in danger of sinking from this cause, and have to be 
towed over the dangerous spots by those that are lighter. Lake temperature varies 

eatly in different instances; loch Ness, in Scotland, 810 ft. in depth in its deepest part, 
is never known to freeze. Some lakes are remarkable for the transparency of their 
waters; lake Superior being a remarkable instance of this quality—so pellucid that fish 
and rocks are visible to an almost incredible depth. The Norwegian lakes exhibit also, 
this peculiarity, the bed with its covering of shells or pebbles being plainly visible at a 
depth of 100 to 120 feet: in lake Wetter, also, in Sweden, it is said that a coin the size of 
an American cent can be seen at the depth of 120 feet. But the value of lakes to man- 
kind does not lie in their eccentricities, or even in their beauty as natural objects. They 
perform most important functions in the economy of the earth: acting as reservoirs of 
water in districts where the rain-fall is irregular; supplying moisture to the atmosphere 
through evaporation, and thus favoring vegetation in their neighborhood; and, in some 
cases, furnishing fisheries of great value. Many lakes are navigable, and are most 
important media of communication and transportation in thickly settled countries; while 
others, as the source of rivers that are invaluable to commerce, could illy be spared from 
theeconomy of civilization, as well as that of nature. 


LAKE, a co. in n.w. California, nearly surrounded by the Bear mountains and Maya- 
cannas mountains, divisions of the coast range ; 1125 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 7101. Products, 
minerals, grains, and fruits. Clear lake, 25 m. in length, occupies the central part, dis- 
charging, through Cache creek. into the Sacramento river. Co. seat, Lakeport. 
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LAKE, a central co. of Colorado, several times reduced in area since 1870 ; 450sq.m.; 
pop. ’90, 14,663. Co. seat, Leadville. 


LAKE, an inland co. of Florida, formed 1887; 1100 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 8034. It has the 
highest elevations in the state and contains many large lakes; chief industry, orange 
culture. (Jo. seat, Tavares. 


LAKE, a co. in n.e. Illinois, has for its east boundary lake Michigan, contains Grass 
lake, and is watered by the Des Plaines river. The surface is rolling and the soil is 
fertile. 490 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 24,235. Co. seat, Waukegan. 


LAKE, a co. in n.w. Indiana, having lake Michigan on the north and the state line of 
Illinois on the west ; 500 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 23,886. It is watered by Calumet, Deep, and 
Kankakee rivers. Chief products, corn, oats, etc. Co. seat, Crown Point. 


LAKE, a co. in Michigan in the n. w. portion of the southern peninsula ; 580 sq.m.; 
pop. 90, 6505. It is watered by the Little Manistee and Marquette rivers; surface gen- 
erally level, and soil fertile. Co. seat, Baldwin. 


LAKE, a co. in n.e. Minnesota, between lake Superior and the Canada line ; 2380 
sq.m.; pop. 790, 1299; surface hilly ; productions chiefly copper and other minerals. 
Co, seat, Two Harbors. 


LAKE, aco. in n.e. Ohio, on lake Erie, drained by the Chagrin and Grand rivers ; 
240 sq.m.; pop. 90, 18,285. The surface is irregular ; the soil fertile, producing fine 
grains and fruits ; iron ore is found. Co. seat, Painesville. 


LAKE, a co. in southern Oregon, touching California on the south ; formed 1875, 
when it included Klamath co.; 8040 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 2604. Co. seat, Lakeview. 


LAKE, a co. in eastern South Dakota, formed in 1873; 580 sq.m.; pop. 90, 7508. 
It contains lake Madison and other lakes, and is watered by aftiluents of the Vermillion 
and Big Sioux. Surface undulating and soil fertile. Co. seat, Madison. 


LAKE, a co. in n.w. Tennessee, having for its w. boundary the Mississippi river, and 
bounded on the e. by Reelfoot lake; 210 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 5304. The surface is level 
and subject to overflow. Agricultural products, corn, cotton, ete. Co. seat, Tipton- 
ville. 


LAKE, Gerarp, Viscount, 1744-1808, b. England ; entered the army when only 14 
years of age, and fought in the seven years’ war. He also served in America, with the 
duke of York in Holland, and was commander-in-chief in Ireland during the troubles 
in 1797-98. In 1800 he was sent by the marquis of Wellesley to India, where he was 
in chief command in the Deccan, and captured Delhi by an adroit strategic movement. 
He also took Agra, and continued his successful campaign until he had totally defeated 
the restless and enterprising chief, Scindia, and gained possession of all his dominions 
north of the Chumbul river. Gen. Lake was now raised to the peerage by the title of 
baron of Delhi and Laswaree, and after the campaign of 1804-5, he was created a vis- 
count. He died at Plymouth, Eng., of which place he had been appointed governor. 


LAXE DWELLINGS, huts, or houses, built upon piles sunk in the beds of lakes, 
and which are found in central Africa and in the islands of the Indian archipelago. 
Remains of settlements of this character have been discovered beneath the waters of 
the lakes of Switzerland, Italy, and other countries of Europe, and in Asia, apparently 
disclosing a period of antiquity extending back to prehistoric times. Accordingly the 
term has come to be employed particularly in regard to prehistoric remains of this class 
of habitation, and its use is almost always with this significance. The first discovery of 
lake dwellings was made in 1829, at Ober-Meilen, on the lake of Zurich; and this, in 
spite of the fact that legends suggestive of the existence of such remains had been 
prevalent in Switzerland, and in parts of France—notably at Voiron, department of Isére 
—for centuries. The Zurich discovery consisted of remains of piles and certain antiqui- 
ties; but though curiosity was aroused concerning the finding of these at the bottom of 
the lake, it was not until 1853-54 that any investigation was made. ‘The occurrence of 
a season when the waters of the lake fell unusually, facilitated examination, and it was 
found that two distinct beds existed. The first of these was from 1 to 2 ft. in thick- 
ness, and consisted of yellowish mud, containing quantities of rounded pebbles. The 
second bed was from 2 to 24 ft. thick, consisting of sandy loam, colored black by 
decayed organic matter. In this latter bed were found piles and a large variety of 
antiquities of different kinds. The piles were of oak, beech, birch, and fir, and were 
from 4 to 6 in. thick. They showed evidence of having been formed partly by the 
action of fire, which had been used in some instances to sharpen the ends which were 


LAKE DWELLINGS (see also ARCHAOLOGY).—I. Pile and stone foundation at Hauteville. 
and other Swiss lakes, and from Wismar: the rest from the lake of Constance, and I 
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imbedded. There were also marks of the clumsy tools of the period, whose slow and 
imperfect action had been hastened by means of the application of fire. Here were 
also found tools and implements of stone, bone, and horn; and bones of the stag, wild 
goat, wild boar, fox, cow, sheep, and dog. There were stone celts, or hatchets, made 
in the form of a wedge, and varying in length between 1 and 8 in., and in weight 
between + 0z. and1lb. Some of these were made from a kind of stone which does not 
now exist in the vicinity of the district where they were found. Some were of syenite, 
others of black sandstone, and some of jade; the latter not being found in Europe, but 
which has been employed by the Maoris of New Zealand in the construction of hatch- 
ets. In the Zurich specimens they were found set in a hafting of stags’ horn, and in 
wood handles. There were also discovered examples of pottery; stones which had been 
formed for use as net-weights, etc. In 1865-66 investigations at Voiron, already alluded 
to, resulted in the discovery of the remains of lake dwellings, where were found also 
bones, implements, and pottery, some of the latter resembling that of the Roman 
period. ‘These dwellings were erected on piles, tenoned and mortised, and with door- 
posts and window-frames. There were also iron weapons and utensils; awls, gimlets, 
cramps, Chisels, and knife-blades; and even keys, fish-hooks, and horse-shoes; a leaden 
bracelet, blue jewelers’ paste, and other extraordinary evidences of an advanced degree 
of civilization, and even luxury. In Italy, from the extreme north to the shores of the 
Adriatic, these lacustrine remains have been brought to light; while similar instances 
have been found in Scotland and inn. Wales. They have also been discovered on the 
borders of Asiatic Turkey and Russia, in the Grocktscha, or Lewanza-lake, between 
the Araxes, Kura, and Euphrates rivers. The Irish crannoges, artificial fortified islands, 
partake of the same characteristics, and are found in certain of the Irish lakes; they 
are attributed to the 9th and 10th centuries. Among the lacustrine remains found in 
different parts of Europe have been discovered relics of the stone, iron, and bronze ages. 
Yet, as it is certain that these so-called ‘‘ ages” occurred at different periods in different 
parts of the world, we have not, in consequence of this fact, any reliable data as to the 
precise antiquity of such relics. Herodotus (450 B.c.) described the Peonians as living 
on platforms in lake Prasias. The fact that dwellings of this character are found to 
the present day among certain savage races, and that implements, ornaments, and uten- 
sils have preserved general characteristics wherever found, or of whatever period, are 
circumstances which are to be taken into grave consideration in attributing a specific 
antiquity to the Swiss and Italian lacustrine remains. See CRANNOGE. 

LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY, at Lake Forest, Lake co., Ill., is a Presbyterian institu- 
tion, chartered in 1857 and organized in 1876. It comprises an undergraduate depart- 
ment, including Lake Forest college, Ferry Hall seminary, and Lake Forest academy, 
all at Lake Forest; the Chicago college of law, Rush medical college, and the Chicago 
college of dental surgery, in the city of Chicago, and a philosophical faculty located at 
Lake Forest and having in charge the graduate courses intended to give preparation for 
the profession of teaching, journalism, and for other literary work. Lake Forest College, 
admitting both sexes, allows a wide range of elective and optional studies during junior 
and senior years. Ferry Hall seminary prepares young women for any college admitting 
women, and has special courses leading to degrees. Lake Forest academy is a prepara- 
tory school for boys. The philosophical faculty offers graduate courses in philosophy, 
science, language and literature, extending over two years and leading to the degree of 
PH.D. The colleges of medicine, dentistry, and law, offer exceptional advantages. 
The buildings both at Lake Forest and at Chicago are large and well equipped. In 
1896-97 the faculty numbered 50, including 15 professors and instructors in Lake Forest 
college and 77 in Rush medical college; students in all departments, 2,303, including 
265 undergraduates, 720 law students, 838 medical students, and 480 students of dentistry. 
Acting president (1897), John J. Halsey, M.A. 

LAKE GENEVA. See GENEVA, LAKE. 

LAKE OF THE THOUSAND ISLANDS, an expansion of the St. Lawrence (q.v.), 
extends about 40 m. below the n.e. end of lake Ontario. It is well worthy of its name, 
being said to contain 1700 islets, the largest measuring 10 m. by 6. It separates Upper 
Canada from the state of New York. 

LAKE OF THE WOODS, a body of water famous in the history of the international 
boundary between the United States and the Hudson’s Bay company’s territories, takes 
its name from the fact of its being studded with wooded islands, and lies 190 m. w.n.w. 
of lake Superior. At itss.e. end it receives the Rainy river from the Rainy lake; and 
at its n.w. extremity it sends forth the Winnipeg on its course to Hudson’s bay. Accord- 
ing to the treaty which closed the war of independence, it was divided by a central line 
between England and her old colonies. It measures about 800 m. round, and its 
remotest point is in lat. 49° n., and long. 95° west. 

LAKES, in point of law, belong to the owner of the land which surrounds them; by 
which is meant not only the water and the use of it, but the soil under the water. 
Where the land surrounding the lake belongs to different owners, each has primd facte 
the right to use the lake for ordinary purposes, including fishing or boating; but it 
depends on how the properties were acquired, whether and how far this general rule 
applies to any particular case. 
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LAKES are certain pigments made by combining vegetable or cochineal dyes 
with metallic oxides, usually alumina or tin. Carmine lake is made by adding an alkali 
to a decoction of cochineal and alum, and the residues and mother liquors, which are 
produced in the preparation of carmine, are used for this purpose; but a carmine lake 
was made at Florence from Kermes mineral before cochineal was brought to Europe. 
Violet and purple lakes are made by adding a solution of alum to a decoction of logwood 
and precipitating in the cold by carbonate of potash. Yellow lakes are prepared in 
various ways. Dutch pink is made from Persian berries by making a decoction of them 
with potash or soda solution, and adding alum solution as long as a precipitate takes 
place. The addition of a solution of chloride of tin brightens the solution. Fustic lake 
is made by adding to a decoction of the wood glue or skimmed milk to remove the tan- 
nic acid. Alkali is added to remove acidity, and then the precipitation is accomplished 
by alum solution. Quercitron and wild lakes are made by similar processes. Orange 

‘lakes are made from arnotto or turmeric by similar processes. Blue lakes are prepared 
by adding sulphate of copper (blue vitriol) to a solution of logwood and precipitating in 
the cold with potash, or by precipitation with carbonate of potash from a solution of 
sulphindigotic acid and alum. Green lakes may be prepared by mixing blue or yellow 
lakes with blue or yellow pigments, or they may be made by a primary process. A 
decoction of coffee berries with sulphate of copper yields a good green lake by the addi- 
tion of a moderate quantity of caustic potash. The addition of acetic acid heightens the 
color. Lakes are often adulterated by adding such substances as gypsum and white 
clay. A good eye will detect the adulteration at once from the loss of brilliancy, but a 
chemical test will detect the lime base in the gypsum or the silica in the clay. 


LAKE SCHOOL, the name with which the Hdinburgh Review dubbed certain poets 
(Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey) who, towards the close of last century, took up 
their residence in the lake district of Cumberland and Westmoreland, and who—though 
widely different from each other in almost every other respect—professed to seek the 
sources of poetical inspiration in the simplicity of nature, rather than in the works of 
their predecessors and the fashion of the times. The epithet, however, is not a happy 
one, and does not help us to a better knowledge of the men. 

LAKE SURVEY. The shore line of the great lakes and rivers following the prin- 
cipal indentations is about 6,000 miles. The work laid out in surveys, soundings, etc., 
approached in magnitude that of the Atlantic coast. The first appropriation to defray 
expenses was made in 1841 of $15,000. Previous to 1862 the largest annual appropriation 
had been $75,000, after which it varied from $50,000 to $175,000. The first charts 
were published in 1852, but they were only of charts of localities, as a general survey 
had not then been made. After this the work became more extensive. It was very 
much like the work on the Atlantic coast, and was performed by primary triangulation 
in the first place, and followed by secondary and tertiary, and by hydrographic surveys. 
Some of the work was very intricate, requiring many nice mathematical ‘processes. In 
some places where primary triangulations would have been difficult of direct application, 
as along the American shore of lake Huron, many points were only determined by a com- 
bination of triangulation and astronomical work. On the lake Michigan shores many 
positions were obtained by carrying lines from known points. The survey was carried 
on with commendable energy, under such difficulties ; the triangulation has been com- 
pleted, and the hydrography of the harbors carried on to meet the demands of naviga- 
tion. The work was finished in 1882. 


LAKE VIEW, IIl., now forms two wards of Chicago (q.v.). 


LAKEWOOD, a famous resort for health and pleasure in Ocean co., N. J.; on the 
Central railroad of New Jersey, 44 miles s. by w. of New York. It is in the midst of a 
dense forest of pines, is wholly free from malaria, and its bracing air attracts thousands 
of visitors during the spring and winter. Here are several fine hotels, and many cottages 
owned by those who annually visit it. There are newspapers, seminaries, electric lights, 
etc. Its history is clear since 1786, and for many years it was known as Bricksburg. 


LAKSHMI, in Hindu mythology, the name of the consort of the god Vishn’u (q.v.), 
and considered also to be his female or creative energy. According to the mystical doc- 
trine of the worshipers of Vishn'u, this god produced the three goddesses, Brahmi, 
Lakshmi, and Chan’dika, the first representing his creating, the second, his preserving, 
and the third, his destroying energy. This view, however, founded on the superiority 
of Vishn’u over the two other gods of the Hindu triad—Brahmi, or Saraswati, being 
generally looked upon as the energy of Brahma, and Chan‘d'ika, another name of Durga, 
as the energy of S‘iva—is later than the myth, relating to Lakshmi, of the epic period; 
for, according to the latter, Lakshmi is the goddess of fortune and of beauty, and arose 
from the ocean of milk, when it was churned by the gods to procure the beverage of 
immortality, and it was only after this wonderful occurrence that she became the wife 
of Vishn’u. When she emerged from the agitated milk-sea, one text of the Ramayan'a 
relates, ‘‘she was reposing on a lotos-flower, endowed with transcendent beauty, in the 
first bloom of youth, her body covered with all kinds of ornaments, and marked with 
every auspicious sign. . . . Thus originated, and adored by the world, the goddess, 
who is also called Padmd and S'ri, betook herself to the bosom of Hari—i.e., Vishn’u. A 
curious festival is celebrated in honor of this divinity on the fifth lunar day of the light 
half of the month Magha (Feb.), when she is identified with Saraswati, the consort of 
Brahma, and the goddess of learning, In his treatise on festivals, a great modern 
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authority, Raghunandana, mentions, on the faith of a work cailed Samovatsara-sandipa, 
that Lakshmi is to be worshiped in the forenoon of that day with flowers, perfumes, 
rice, and water; that due honor is to be paid to inkstand and writing-reed, and no writ- 
ing to be done. Wilson, in his essay on the Religious Festivals of the Hindus (works, vol. 
li. p. 188, ff.), adds that, on the morning of Feb. 2, ‘‘the whole of the pens and ink- 
stands, and the books, if not too numerous and bulky, are collected, the pens or reeds 
cleaned, the inkstands scoured, and the books, wrapped up in new cloth, are arranged 
upon a platform, or a sheet, and strewn over with flowers and blades of young barley, 
and that no flowers except white are to be offered. After performing the necessary 
rites ,. . . all the members of the family assemble and make their prostrations; the 
books, the pens, and ink having an entire holiday; and, should any emergency require a 
written communication on the day dedicated to the divinity of scholarship, it is done 
with chalk or charcoal upon a black or white board.” In different parts of India, this 
festival is celebrated at different seasons, according to the double aspect under which 
Lakshmi is viewed by her worshipers. The festival in the month Magha seems origin- 

ally to have been a vernal feast, marking the commencement of the season of spring. 


LALANDE, JosrerpH JEROME LEFRANQGAIS DE, an eminent Krench astronomer, was 
b. at Bourg-en-Bresse, July 11, 1782. He devoted himself with such success to mathe- 
matics and astronomy, that the French academy sent him to Berlin in 1751, to determine 
the moon’s parallax, at the same time that Lacaille was sent to the cape of Good Hope. 
In 1752 he returned, and was appointed one of the astronomers-royal; and in 1761 suc- 
ceeded Lemonnier in the professorship of astronomy in the college de France. His 
lectures had a rare attractiveness, and he published several astronomical works of a 
popular kind, as well as works of profound science. He finally filled the office of director 
of the Paris observatory, and died April 4, 1804. His principal work is his 7'raité d’_As- 
tronomie (2 vols., Paris, 1764—a new and augmented edition in 4 vols., Paris, 1771-81). 
He also published minor works on astronomy, navigation, etc., and an account of his 
travels in Italy, during 1765 and 1766 (9 vols., Paris, 1786). 

LALEMANT, CHARLES, 1587-1674, b. France; went to Canada in 1625 as superior 
of the missions; in 16384 established the first school in Quebec; was at the deathbed of 
Champlain, returned to France in 1638, and was rector of Jesuit colleges at Rouen, La 
Fleche, and Paris, and died in the latter city. His letters on the missions of Canada 
were reprinted in Albany in 1870. 


LALEMANT, GABRIEL, 1610-1649;b. France. He was a nephew of Jéréme Lale- 
mant, entered the society of Jesus in 1630, and sailed for Canada in 1646. He was 
sent to the Huron mission, was taken prisoner by the Iroquois Indians. and with father 
Brebeuf was put to death, after the savages had tortured them for many hours. 


LALEMANT, JérOme, 1593-1673; b. France; a French priest who entered the 
Jesuit order in 1609, and after having been rector of various colleges in France, sailed 
for Canada in 1638, where he served as superior of all the Canadian missions from 
1644-50. He made two trips to France, and became for a short period rector of the 
college of La Fléche, but returned to Canada in 1659, and died in Quebec in 1673. He 
wrote five of the Jesuit Relations of the Huron missions, and six of the general vol- 
umes for the years 1645-48 and 1661-64. 


LALI'TA-PATAN’, or PAaTAN, at. of Nepal, 4m. s. from Khatmandu, from which it 
is separated by the Bogmutty. Lalita-Patan was formerly the capital of a small inde- 
pendent state. It is a neat town, and has some good public buildings. It has manufac- 
tures of cotton, copper, and brass. Pop. supposed about 24,000. 


LALITA-VISTARA is the name of one of the most celebrated works of Buddhistic 
literature. It contains a narrative of the life and doctrine of the Buddha Sa’kyamuni 
(see BuDDHA), and is considered by the Buddhists as one of their nine chief works, 
treating of Dharma, or religious law. It is one of the developed Sdatras of the Mahayana 
system. An edition of the Sanskrit text, and an English translation of this work by Babu 
Rajendralal Mitra, is publishing under the auspices of the Asiatic society of Bengal. A 
French translation from the Thibetan has been made by Ph. Ed. Foucaux. In Chinese 
there are two translations of it. See E. Burnouf, Jntroduction a ? Histoire du Buddhisme 
Indien (1844); and W. Wassiljew, Der Buddhismus, seine Dogmen, Geschichte und Litera- 
tur (St. Petersburg, 1860). 


LALLEMAND, CHARLES FRANGOIS ANTOINE, Baron, 1774-1839; born in Metz; 
French general who fought with distinction in the Napoleonic wars, and became a 
lieutenant-general and member of the chamber of peers. Upon Napoleon’s downfall he 
attempted to found colonies of French Imperialists in America. After 1830 his military 
and political honors, of which he had been deprived, were restored, and he again sat in 
the French Chamber. For two years he commanded in Corsica. 


LALLEMAND, CLAUDE FRANGoIs, 1790-1854; born in Metz. Professor of clinic 
medicine at Montpellier in 1819; removed for his political opinions in 1825; reinstated 
in 1826; in 1845 elected a member of the academy of sciences in Paris. Afterwards he 
accepted position as physician to Ibrahim Pasha and Méhémet Aliin Egypt. His 
special study was of the brain and its environments and the connection between genital 
and cerebral diseases. His most important work was Recherches anatomico-patholoyiques 
sur l’ Encéphale et ses Dépendances, which has been translated into many languages. His 
other works are also of standard authority. 
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LALLY-TOLLENDAL, TuomAs ARTHUR Count de, a French gen., of historic note as the: 
victim of a judicial murder, was b. in Dauphiné in 1702. His father, sir Gerard Lally, 
was an Irish Jacobite refugee, and commander of an Irish regiment. Lally-Tollendal 
distinguished himself much as a soldier in Flanders; accompanied prince Charles 
Edward to Scotland in 1745; and in 1756 was made a lieut.gen. and appointed com- 
mander-in-chief in the French East Indian settlements. He commenced hostilities 
against the British in India, took many places, and besieged Madras itself; but sustained 
a severe defeat under the walls of Vandarachi, and was compelled to retreat to Pondi- 
cherri, which was attacked in Mar., 1760, by land and sea by a greatly superior British 
force. Lally, however, held out for ten months; and before Pondicherri fell, on Jan. 
16, 1761, the sufferings of its defenders were terrible. Lally was conveyed as a prisoner 
of war to England; but hearing that he had been accused in France of betraying his 
trust in India, he obtained leave to proceed to France for the vindication of his charac- 
ter. An investigation was promised, but no step was taken for a year, and then Lally 
was only thrown into the Bastile, where he remained 19 months before his trial took 
place. The parliament of Paris at last, on May 6, 1766, condemned him to death for 
betraying the interests of the king and the Indian company, and the sentence was 
executed three days after. But his son, supported by the powerful assistance of Vol- 
taire, procured a royal decree on May 21, 1778, declaring the condemnation unjust, and 
restoring all the forfeited honors.—The son, TTROPHIMUS GERARD, MARQUIS DE LALLY- 
TOLLENDAL, was bornin Paris, Mar. 5, 1751. He was one of those nobles who, in the: 
states general, in 1789, united with the third estate; but alarmed at the democratic ten- 
dencies of the national assembly, he afterwards allied himself more with the court. He 
labored to procure for France a constitution with two chambers and a privileged aristoc- 
racy. He earnestly sought to protect the king, but was himself obliged to flee to Eng- 
land. After the revolution of 18th Brumaire he returned to France, and lived at Bor- 
deaux. Louis XVIII. made him a peer; but he remained true to his political princi- 
ples, and defended constitutional liberty. He died on Mar. 11, 1880. He was the author 
of a Defense of the French Emigrants, which made a great sensation in France at the time: 
of its appearance, and of many other pamphlets. 


LA'MAISM (from the Thibetan )Zama,* spiritual teacher or lord) is the name of the: 
religion prevailing in Thibet and Mongolia. It is Buddhism (q.v.) corrupted by Si’ vaism (see 
Srva), and by Shamanism (q.v.), or spirit-worship. As ancient Buddhism knows of no 
worship of God, but merely of an adoration of saints, the latter is also the main feature 
of Lamaism. The essence of all that is sacred is comprised by this religion under the 
name of dKon mChhog gSsum (pronounced konchogsum), which consists of the ‘‘ three 
most precious jewels”—viz. : ‘‘ the Buddha-jewel,” the ‘‘ doctrine-jewel,” and ‘‘ the priest- 
hood-jewel.”” A similar triad is implied by the three Buddhistic formule: ‘‘I take my 
refuge in Buddha; I take my refuge in the Jaw (or doctrine); I take my refuge in the 
congregation (of the priests),” but it did not obtain the same dogmatic importance in 
Buddhism as in Lamaism, where it is looked upon as a kind of trinity, representing an 
essential unity. The first person of this trinity is the Buddha; but he is not the creator, 
or the origin of the universe; as in Buddhism, he is merely the founder of the doctrine, 
the highest saint, though endowed with all the qualities of supreme wisdom, power, 
virtue, and beauty, which raise him beyond the pale of ordinary existence. The second 
jewel, or the doctrine, is the law or religion—that which is, as it were, the incarnation 
of the Buddha, his actual existence after he had disappeared in the Nirvana. The third 
jewel, or the priesthood, is the congregation of the saints, comprising the whole clergy, 
the incarnate as well as the non-incarnate representatives of the various Buddhistic saints. 
The latter comprise the five Dhyani-Buddhas, or the Buddhas of contemplation, and, 
besides, all those myriads of Bodhisattwas, Pratyeka-Buddhas, and pious men, who: 
became canonized after their death. It is obvious that among their number a portion 
only can enjoy practical worship; but the clergy, as the visible representative of these 
saints, claim and receive due homage at all the religious ceremonies. Inferior in rank 
to these saints are the gods and spirits, the former chiefly taken from the pantheon of 
the Si'vaits. The highest position amongst these is occupied by the four spirit-kings— 
viz., Indra (q.v.), the god of the firmament; Yama, the god of death and the infernal 
regions; Yamdntaka, or Si'va, as revenger in his most formidable shape; and Vais'ra- 
vana, or the god of wealth. The worship of these saints and gods consists chiefly in the. 
reciting of prayers and sacred texts, and the intonation of hymns, accompanied with a 
kind of music, which is a chaos of the most unharmonious and deafening sounds of 
horns, trumpets, and drums of various descriptions. During this worship, which takes: 
place three times a day, the clergy, summoned by the tolling of a little bell, are seated 
in two or more rows, according to their rank; and on special holidays, the temples and 
altars are decorated with symbolical figures, while offerings of tea, flour, milk, butter, 
and others of a similar nature, are made by the worshipers; animal sacrifices or offer- 
ings entailing injury to life being forbidden, as in the Buddhistic faith. Lamaism 
knows especially three great festivals. The Log gSsar, or the festival of the new year, 
in Feb., marks the commencement of the season of spring, or the victory of light 
and warmth over darkness and cold. The Lamaists, like the Buddhists, celebrate it im 


* The small letters prefixed to the initials of the Thibetan words in this article are not pronounced. 
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commemoration of the victory obtained by the Buddha S&’kyamuni over the six heretic 
teachers. It lasts fifteen days, and consists of a series of feasts, dances, illuminations, 
and other manifestations of joy; it is, in short, the Thibetan carnival. ‘The second festi- 
val, probably the oldest festival of the Buddhistic church, is held in commemoration of 
the conception or incarnation of the Buddha, and marks the commencement of summer. 
The third is the water-feast, in Aug. and Sept., marking the commencement of autumn 
Baptism and confirmation are the two principal sacramerits of Lamaism. The former 
is administered on the third or tenth day after birth; the latter, generally when the child 
can walk and speak. The marriage ceremony is to the Thibetans not a religious but a 
civil act; nevertheless, the Lamas know how to turn it to the best advantage, as it is 
from them that the bridegroom and bride have to learn the auspicious day when it should 
be performed; nor do they fail to complete the act with prayers and rites, which must 
be responded to with handsome presents. <A similar observation applies to the funeral 
ceremonies of the Thibetans. Properly speaking, there are none requiring the assistance 
of the clergy, for Lamaism does not allow the interment of the dead. Persons distin- 
guished by rank, learning, or piety are burned after their death; but the general mode of . 
disposing of dead bodies in Thibet, as in Mongolia, is that of exposing them in the open 
air, to be devoured by birds and beasts of prey; yet it is the Lama who must be present 
at the moment of death, in order to superintend the proper separation of body and soul, 
to calm the departed spirit, and to enable him to be reborn in a happy existence. He 
must determine the auspicious day and hour when, and the auspicious place where, the 
corpse is to be exposed. The most lucrative part of his business, however, is the masses 
which he has to perform until the soul is released from Yama, the infernal judge, and 
ready to re-enter into its new existence; the doctrine of metempsychosis being the same 
in this religion as in Buddhism. 

One of the most interesting features of lamaism is the organization of its hierarchy. 
Its summit is occupied by two lama popes, the one called dalat-lama, i.e., ocean-priest, 
or priest as wide as the ocean—he resides at Potala, near H’lassa—the other bearing the 
titles of tesho-lama, bogdo-lama, etc., and officially called pan-chhen rin po chhe, literally, 
‘‘the right reverend great teacher-jewel” (i.e., precious teacher); he resides in the con- 
vent at bKra Shiss Lhun po, near gShiss Ka rTse In theory, both popes have the 
same rank and authority, in spiritual as well as in temporal matters; but, as the dalai- 
lama possesses a much larger territory than the other, he is in reality much more power- 
ful. Next in rank are the khutuktus, who may be compared to the Roman Catholic 
cardinals and archbishops. The third degree is that of the khubilghans or hobilghans 
—which Mongol name is more frequently given to them than the Thibetan title djang 
chhub—a translation of the Sanskrit bodhisattwa. Their number is very great. These 
three degrees represent the clergy that claims to be the incarnation of the Buddhistic 
saints. The dalai-lama and the pan-chhen were in their former lives the two chief dis- 
ciples of the great lamaist reformer bTsong kha pa, who was an incarnation of the 
Bodhisattwa Amitabha, or, as some will have it, of Manjus’ri and Vajrapan‘i, and who 
is reputed to have founded, in 1355 or 1357 of the Christian era, the present system of 
the Lama hierarchy. The khutuktus were, in their prior existences, other Buddhistic 
saints of very great renown; and the khubilghans are those reborn hosts of saintly 
patrons whom the temples and convents of lamaism possess in boundless numbers. Up 
. to the end of last century, the clergy of these various classes determined the choice 
of the children into whose bodies the souls of their departed members had migrated. 
At present, however, it seems that the emperor of China exercises a paramount influence 
on the discovery of those transmigrations,—or, in other words, on the filling up of cleri- 
cal posts—and there can be no doubt that his influence is supreme in the case of deter- 
mining the election of the two highest functionaries of this theocracy. In order to 
ascertain the re-birth of a departed lama, various means are relied upon, Sometimes 
the deceased had, before his death, confidentially mentioned to his friends where and in 
which family he would reappear, or his will contained intimations to this effect. In most 
instances, however, the sacred books and the official astrologers are consulted on the 
subject; and if the dalai-lama dies, it is the duty of the pan-chhen to interpret the tradi- 
tions and oracles; whereas, if the latter dies, the dalai-lama renders him the same ser 
vice. The proclamation of so great an event, however, as the metempsychosis of a 
dalai-lama or pan-chhen is preceded by a close examination of the child that claims te 
be in possession of the soul of either of these personages. The reborn arch-saint, usually 
a boy four or five years old, is questioned as to his previous career; books, garments, 
and other articles, used and not used by the deceased are placed before him, to point 
out those which belonged to him in his former life. But however satisfactory his 
answers be, they do not yet suffice. Various little bells, required at the daily devotions 
of the lama, are put before the boy, to select that which he did use when he was the 
dalai-lama or pan-chhen. ‘‘ But where is my own favorite bell?” the child exclaims, after 
having searched in vain; and this question is perfectly justified; for, to test the veracity 
of the reborn saint, this particular bell had been withheld from him. Now, however, 
there can be no doubt as to the dalai-lama or pan-chhen being bodily before them: the 
believers fall on their knees, and the lamas who successfvlly performed all these frauds 
join them in announcing the momentous fact. 

Besides these three classes of the higher clergy—representing the incarnate existences 


of departed saints, and chosen, therefore, without regard to merit, amongst the children. 
of privileged families—lamaism possesses a lower clergy, which, having no claim to 
incarnate holiness, recruits its ranks on the principle of merit and theological profi- 
ciency. It has four orders: the pupil or novice, who enters the order generally in his. 
seventh or ninth year; the assistant priest; the religious mendicant; and the teacher, or 
abbot. To these may be added two academical or theological degrees, and also two 
dignities, conferred by the sovereign lamas on those doctors who have distinguished 
themselves by extraordinary sanctity orlearning. All the members of these orders must 
make the vow of celibacy, and by far the greatest number of them live in convents. A 
lamaist convent, dGon pa, consists of a temple, which forms its center, and of a number 
of buildings connected with the temple, and appropriated to the meeting-rooms, the 
library, refectory, dwellings, and other spiritual and worldly wants of the monks. 
At the head of the convent is a khubilghan, or an abbot, the latter being elected by the 
chapter, and appointed by the dalai-lama, or the provincial khubilghan. In addition to 
these orders of monks and convents, lamaism has likewise its nuns and nunneries. 

The lamaist bible bears the name of )Ka@ gjur (pronounced kanjur)—i.e., ‘‘ transla- 
tion of the words,” scil., of the Buddha. It contains not less than 1083 works, which in 
some editions fill 102 to 108 volumes in folio. It consists of the following sections: 1, 
‘Dulba (Sanskrit, Vinaya), or discipline; 2. Sher phjin (Sans. Prajnaparamita), or philos- 
ophy and metaphysics; 3. Phal chhen (Sans. Buddhavata Sangha), or the doctrine of the 
Buddhas, their incarnations, etc.; 4. dKon brTsegss (Sans. Ratnakit’a), or the collection 
of precious things; 5. mDo ssDe (Sans. Sfitra), or the collection of Satras; 6. Mjang ‘dass: 
(Sans. Nirvana), or the liberation from worldly pains; 7. rGjud (Sans. Tantras), or 
incantations, etc. Besides this mass of works, there is a very voluminous collection, 
the dss Tan ‘gjur, or the translation of the doctrine, in 225 vols, in folio; but it does not 
seem to possess canonical authority. 

The oldest history of lamaism is shrouded fn darkness. For its growth and develop- 
ment under the Mongol and Manju dynasties, see the article TuHrseT.—The best work on 
lamaism is Die Lamaische Hierarchie und Kirche, von Karl Friedrich Koeppen (Berlin, 
1859). See also Huc, Souvenirs @un Voyage dans la Tartare, le Tibet et la Chine (Paris, 
1852); and Karl Ritter’s Hrdkunde (vol. iv.). 


LAMA, or LAMAS, GRAND. See LAmarsm. 


LAMAN’TIN, See MANATEE, 


LAMAR, aco. inn.w. Alabama, originally called SANForD. It adjoins Mississippi, 
and is drained by branches of the Tombigbee; about 612 sq.m.; pop. 1890, 14,187, 
includ. colored. Surface undulating and soil productive. Staple products: cotton, sweet. 
potatoes, oats, pork, and butter. Co. seat, Vernon. 


LAMAR, aco. in n.e. Texas, has the Red river for its entire n. boundary, separating 
it from the Indian territory, and Sulphur Fork, a branch of the Red river, for its s. 
border. It is watered by many little rivulets from either stream; about 900 sq.m. ; 
pop. 1890, 37,302, chiefly of American birth, including colored. It is intersected by the 
Texas and Pacific and several other railroads. The surface is generally level, diversified 
by forests of ash, hickory, oak, etc., and the soil produces winter wheat, corn, oats, 
sorghum, cotton and tobacco. Co. seat, Paris. 


LAMAR’, Lucius QuINnTUS CINCINNATUS, 1797-1834, educated at the Litchfield, 
Conn., law school, and on being admitted to the bar, settled in Milledgeville, Ga., 1819, 
where he soon achieved a high reputation. Made judge of the circuit court in 1880, his: 
decisions became recognized authority. He compiled the statutes of the state of Georgia 
by appointment of the legislature. Judge Lamar committed suicide, July 4, 1834, for 
no known cause, as he was peculiarly happy in all his relations, his ability acknowl- 
edged, and his position secured. 


LAMAR, Lucius QUINTUS CINCINNATUS, b. Ga., 1826; received his education at. 
a local institution ; prosecuted the study of law, and afterwards practised in Missis- 
sippi, from which state he was elected to congress in 1856. He was re-elected, but 
retired after the secession of his state in 1861. During the civil war he held a colonel’s 
commission in the confederate army, but filled a responsible mission abroad, and was not 
in active military service. Mr. Lamar at one time held the position of assistant editor of 
the Southern Review, and was adjunct professor of mathematics in the university of Miss- 
issippl. He was professor of political economy and social science in the same institution 
in 1866, and professor of law in 1867. He was elected to congress in 1872, re-elected in 
1874, and in 1877 took his seat as U. S. senator from Mississippi, his term expiring in 
1835. During his career as a senator he drew attention by his speeches upon sectional 
politics, and was a vigorous opponent of the ‘‘inflation” policy. Just after the death of 
Charles Sumner he delivered an eloquent eulogy upon that statesman. He was appointed 
by pres. Cleveland sec. of the interior dept., 1885 ; resigned, 1888, and was made associ- 
ate justice of U. S. supreme court. He d. in 1893. 


_ LAMARCK, JEAN Baptiste PreRRE ANTOINE DE Monet, Chevalier de, a most dis- 
tinguished French naturalist, was b. of a noble family at Barentin, in Picardy, Aug. 1, 
744. He was intended for the church, but preferred the army. An accidental injury, 
which placed his life in danger, put a stop to this career, and he became a banker's 
clerk. His first scientific pursuit was that of meteorology, from which he turned to: 
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botany, and attempted to introduce a new system of classification, which he called the 
analytical system, but which met with little acceptance. In 1778 he published his 
Flore Frangaise (8 vols.), which was afterwards made the basis of the work of Decan- 
dolle. Shortly after, he was appointed botanist to the king, and tutor to the son of 
Buffon, with whom he visited foreign countries, and inspected their botanical collec- 
tions. He also contributed many botanical articles to scientific works. After a consid- 
erable portion of his life had been spent in the earnest study of botany, Lamarck 
devoted himself chiefly to zoology, and in 1793, was made professor of the natural his- 
tory of the lower classes of animals in the Jardin des Plantes. He rendered very impor- 
tant services to this branch of science. His greatest work is his Histotre des Animaux 
sans Vertébres (7 vols. Paris, 1815-22; 2d ed., by Deshayes and Milne-Edwards, Paris, 
1835, etc.). In his Philosophie Zoologique (2 vols. Paris, 1809), and some other works, he 
indulged in extremely speculative views, some of which, however, are attracting great 
attention in the scientific world at the present day. Lamarck was the first (if we except 
a few obscure words of Buffon towards the close of his life) to set forth the theory of 
the ‘‘ variation of species,” which has been recently revived by Darwin. Lamarck died 
Dec. 18, 1829, after having been for 17 years blind, in consequence of small-pox. 


LA MAR’MORA, ALBERT, Count, 1789-1863; b. Turin, Italy; educated for the army 
at Fontainebleau, and served with distinction, being decorated by Napoleon I., after the 
battle of Bautzen. He fought on the side of the Sardinians in 1814, and during the 
military insurrection in 1821. On account of his latter course he was exiled to Sardinia, 
and remained there during nearly ten years, which he occupied in profound study and 
investigation of the natural characteristics of the island. The result of his labor 
appeared in an elaborate report, which is highly esteemed. In 1831, being recalled from 
his exile by the government, he was restored to favor and became a member of the 
Accademia delle Scienze of Turin. He was, nevertheless, as revolutionary as ever in 
spirit, and on the outbreak of the great movement of 1848, he joined Daniel Manin 
and became prominent during the unsuccessful revolt of Venice. Later he assumed the 
character of peacemaker, and by his wise counsels succeeded in allaying much of the 
irritation which existed among the leaders of the contending parties. His great work, 
written in French, and comprising an atlas and description, is entitled, Voyage en Sar- 
daigne, ow Déscription Statistique, Physique, et Politique de cette Isle, 


LA MARMORA, ALFonso FERRERO, Marquis de, an Italian general and statesman, 
b. Nov. 17, 1804. In 1816 he entered the military academy, where he received the 
grade of lieutenant in the artillery, previous to leaving in 1823. He was speedily pro- 
moted to be adjt.maj., and directed his special attention to the improvement of regi- 
mental gymnastics, riding, and shooting, and to the organization of normal schools for 
the benefit of the private soldiers. In 1831, having obtained his captaincy, he set out 
on a tour of inspection of the great military establishments both of Europe and the east. 
In 1845, he became maj., and for his distinguished conduct in the national war of 
1848, was decorated with the medal of valor. The services he then rendered the Sar- 
dinian army removed from the mind of Charles Albert a prejudice which his warm 
advocacy of military reform had aroused in the king, In 1849 he entered the cabinet 
as minister of war, and notwithstanding his sincere zeal for useful reforms, a general 
spirit of censure was evoked by his vigorous efforts to displace from the Sardinian 
ranks the Italian refugees who had entered the regular army. In 1855 he withdrew 
from the ministry, to assume the command of the Sardinian troops in the Crimea, and 
at the close of the war was invested with the order of the bath, and the grand cross of the 
legion of honor, and re-entered the ministry in his former capacity. He took an active 
part in the war of 1859, by which Lombardy was acquired by Italy; in 1861 was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the Italian army, and in 1864 prime minister. In the 
campaign against Austria in 1866, he lost the battle of Custozza. Latterly he was 
intrusted with several diplomatic missions; and his account of the secret negotiations 
between Prussia and Italy incurred the censure of prince Bismarck. La Marmora died 
in Jan., 1878. See the monograph by Massari (1880). 

LAMARQUE, MAXIMILIEN, Comte, 1770-1832 ; b. France; joined the army as a pri 
vate soldier in 1791, and soon rose to be capt. of grenadiers in the famous corps com- 
manded by Latour d’Auvergne, first grenadier of France. He was made a brig.gen. in 
1801, and distinguished himself in the battles of Austerlitz and Wagram, and in the 
campaigns of the Tyrol and Naples (under Joachim Murat), and in Italy. Having taken 
the island and fortress of Capri from the English, he was made a gen. of division; and 
on Bonaparte’s return from the island of Elba, he gave Lamarque the command of the 
city of Paris, and afterwards made him commander-in-chief of the army of La Vendée. 
In 1815, he was proscribed by the restored Bourbons, and retired to Amsterdam, where 
he remained until 1818, when he returned to Paris, and contributed articles on foreign 
politics to the opposition journals. In 1828 he was elected to the chamber of deputies, 
where he became an important member of the opposition or progressive party. The 
republican disaffection, which had for some time been apparent in France, broke out 
into open insurrection on the occasion of the funeral of Gen. Lamarque, who died June 
1, 1832. Funeral orations were delivered on the Place de la Bastile ; and, at the conclu- 
sion of the address of Gen, Lafayette, a red flag was unfurled, and the dragoons who 
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were posted about, in anticipation of trouble, were tied upon. The national guards 
who were in the procession quitted it in disorder; and the insurgents raised the cry 
‘to arms,” and began to build barricades, break lamps, and otherwise conduct them- 
selves after the disorderly fashion of a Paris emeute. Night (June 5) brought a tempo- 
rary cessation of the disturbances; and meanwhile the king (Louis Philippe) arrived 
from St. Cloud, and visited the different military posts. On the morning of the 6th the 
insurgents were in possession of certain quarters, but were soon surrounded by the 
troops, and forced to remain behind their barricades. The king issued from the Tuil- 
eries at the head of a brilliant staff, giving fresh confidence to the soldiers, and the bar- 
ricades were carried; the troops losing 55 killed and 240 wounded; the national guards 
18 killed and 104 wounded; and the insurgents 93 killed and 291 wounded. Paris was 
placed, by royal ordinance, in a state of siege; Garnier Pages and other deputies, and 
, Armand Carrel, editor of the National, were arrested, and the polytechnic school and 
the school of Alfort were closed, on account of some of their students having taken 
part in the disturbance. 


LAMARTINE, ALPHONSE, was b. at Macon, Oct. 21, 1790. In his Memoirs of my 
Youth, he has given us a touching account of the hardships to which his family was 
subjected during the reign.of terror. He was educated principally at the college of the 
Péres de Ja Foi, at Belley. On leaving college, he spent some time in traveling in Italy. 
After the fall of Napoleon, he entered the army, which, however, he soon quitted, 
revisiting Italy in 1818. In 1820 appeared his Méditations Poétiques. The success of 
this work helped to open up for him a diplomatic career. He was appointed attaché to 
the French embassy at Naples, and on his way thither married, at Chambery, a beauti- 
ful and accomplished English lady, Miss Birch, whom he had met the year before in 
the valleys of Savoy. In 1823 appeared his Nowvelles Meditations, and in 1824 he became 
secretary of the legation at Florence. An unlucky expression which Lamartine had 
used, descriptive of the Italians, in his Dernier Chant de Childe Harold (1825), led to a 
duel between him and Col. Pepé. Though Lamartine was wounded, the result, luck- 
ily, was not serious. In 1829 appeared the collection of Harmonies Poétiques et Relig- 
veuses. In the same year he was elected a member of the French academy. After the 
revolution of 1880, having failed to procure a seat in the chamber of deputies, he set out 
in 1832 to travel in the east. The death of his only daughter threw a gloom over this 
period of his life. Receiving news, when at Jerusalem, of his election by the constit- 
uency of Bergues, he returned to Paris. 'Though he soon became a noted speaker in 
the chamber, he still vigorously pursued his literary studies. In 1835 he published an 
account of his eastern travels. The History of the Girondins, which originally came out 
in journals, was, in 1847, published complete in 8 vols. It had unquestionably much 
influence in bringing about the great events of the following year. When the revolu- 
tion took place in Feb., 1848, Lamartine became a member of the provisional govern- 
ment and minister of foreign affairs, and exercised a great influence over the first 
movements of the new repeblic. Ten departments elected him as their representative 
in the constituent assembly; he was also chosen one of the five members of the execu- 
tive commission, and enjoyed for some months an immense popularity; whilst his 
spirited and patriotic conduct, in crushing the mere anarchic insurrections of April 16 
and May 15, must be regarded as having prevented great evils. Yet this was one of the 
principal causes of his downfall; the crowd became enraged, the assembly hostile, and 
the supreme power passed for a brief period into the hands of Cavaignac (q.v.). Though 
Lamartine was nominated for the presidency, but few votes were recorded in his favor; 
and the cowp d’état of Dec. 2, 1851, sent him back to private life. From that time he 
gave himself almost wholly to literary pursuits. His History of the Revolution of 1848 
had appeared in 1849. It was followed, in 1851-52, by his History of the Restoration of 
Monarchy in France; and in 1854, by the History of Turkey. Healso contributed largely 
to several journals. In 1860 he undertook the publication of a complete edition of his 
works, revised and corrected by himself. He finished this labor in 1866. The edition 
consists of 41 vols. In 1867 a pension was granted him by the government. He died 
March 1, 1869. 


LA’MAS, AnpDREs, b.. Montevideo, 1817; a distinguished Uruguayan statesman, held 
also in high esteem for his learning, and particularly for his acquirements in the depart- 
ment of South American history. He held the office of prefect of Montevideo during 
the siege which began in 1839 and lasted nine years; he was also minister of finance, 
and was frequently sent on important diplomatic missions to other governments. He 
founded an institute of history in his native city, and made a large and valuable collec- 
tion of manuscripts illustrative of South American history, 


LAMASOOL, or LAmsB’s-woo., an old English beverage, composed of ale and the pulp 
of roasted apples, with sugar and spices. The name is from the ancient British 
La maes abhal, the day of apples, because this beverage was drunk at a feast on the 
apple-gathering in autumn. 


LAMB, a co. in n.w. Texas, part of the Staked Plain ; formed in 1876 ; unorganized. 
and attached to Jack co. for judicial purposes ; 1010 sq.m. Pop. ’90, 4. 


LAMB, Lady CAROLINE. See MELBOURNE, WILLIAM LAMB. 
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LAMB, CHAR Es, English author, was born in London, Feb. 10, 1775, and received 
his education at Christ’s Hospital School. An impediment in his speech debarred him 
from a university appointment, and he left school in 1789 to hold a small clerkship under 
his elder brother, in the South Sea house, until 1792, when a friend procured him an 
appointment in the accountant’s office of the East India house. Insanity, inherited from 
Mrs. Lamb, cast a gloom over the family life, showing itself first in Charles, who in his 
twenty-first year was confined in an asylum fora few weeks, and manifesting itself 
frequently in his sister Mary (b. 1765), who in 1796 was suddenly seized with acute 
mania and stabbed her mother to the heart. This tragedy prevented Charles from mar- 
rying Alice Winterbourne, a young girl who is alluded to in several sonnets, and under 
the name of Bartram, in Dream Children, and the remainder of his life was devoted to 
his unfortunate sister, whom he refused to place permanently in confinement, and who in 
her periods of health was of great assistance to him in his literary work. Lamb’s first 
published efforts were four sonnets contributed in 1796 to the volume Poems on Various 
Subjects by Coleridge, his old schoolfellow and devoted friend. In 1797 Coleridge ~ 
published a second edition of his Poems, to which Lamb and Charles Lloyd, a 
mutual friend, contributed, and.in 1798 Lamb and Lloyd issued Blank Verse, in 
which the former’s now familiar lines, ‘‘ Old Familiar Faces,” appeared. Lamb did not 
acquire fame by these poems, nor by the tale Rosamund Grey (1798), the drama John 
Woodvil (1801), or the farce Mr. H. (1806). In 1807, he received a commission from 
William Godwin to contribute to his Juvenile Library. For this series, he and his 
sister wrote their Zales from Shakspeare, Mary writing the version of the comedies, 
and Charles that of the tragedies. This was his first real success and led to their writing 
jointly, Mrs. Leicester’s School (1807), and Poetry for Children (1809). About this time, 

harles wrote Adventures of Ulysses, which likewise won him well-merited approbation. 
A volume of selections from the English dramatists of Shakspeare’s time displayed 
unmistakably his fine poetic taste and proved him to be one of the most profound and 
original of English critics. In 1820 he was invited to join the staff of the London Mag- 
azine, and contributed, as the first of the light prose essays called for, a description of the 
old South Sea house, signing himself ‘‘Elia,’’? which was the name of anold fellow- 
clerk. This and the papers following it, which with his criticisms are considered by 
many the finest of their kind in the English language, appeared in collected form as 
Essays of Elia (1825), and Last Hssays of Hlia (1833). In 1825, Lamb was retired from 
his clerkship, on account of failing health, and given a pension of about $2250, upon 
which the Lambs removed to the vicinity of London, first to Enfield and finally to 
‘Edmonton ; but Mary Lamb’s increasing insanity, Charles’s separation from his literary 
friends, and the death of Coleridge in 1834, combined to surround the last years of the 
genial author’s life with melancholy. In December, 1834, a fall brought on an attack 
of erysipelas, and he died on the 29th of the month, and was buried in Edmonton 
church-yard. Mary Lamb survived him nearly thirteen years, dying in May, 1847. See 
Talfourd, Life and Letters of Charles Lamb (1887), and Final Memorials (1848) ; W. C. 
Hazlitt, Mary and Charles Lamb (1874), and the Lives and editions of works by Fitz- 
gerald (1870-76), and Canon Ainger (1888). 


LAMB, Joun, 1735-1800; b. New York. He was engaged with his father in the 
business of an optician and maker of mathematical instruments at the beginning of the 
revolutionary war, but at 40 years of age enlisted in the army and took a prominent part 
in Montgomery’s unsuccessful expedition against Quebec, in which he was wounded 
and taken prisoner. He afterwards served under Gen. Knox as maj. and col, of artil- 
lery, doing good service to the end of the war. 


LAMB, MartTHa JoAN READE (maiden name, Nash), b. Mass., 1829. Her chief work 
is the History of the City of New York, the valuable result of many years of patient 
labor and research. She was editor of the Magazine of American History. Died Jan. 
2, 1893. 

LAMB, Mary ANNE. See LAMB, CHARLES. 

LAMB, WiiL1AM, LoRD MELBOURNE. See MELBOURNE. 

LAMBALLE, Marra THERESA Louisa oF Savoy-CaRIGNAN, Princess of, a victim of 
the French revolution, was b. at Turin, Sept. 8, 1749, and was the daughter of prince 
Louis Victor Amadeus of Carignan. She was very beautiful and amiable, and was 
married in 1767 to Louis Alexander Joseph Stanislaus de Bourbon, prince of Lamballe, 
who soon after died a victim of debauchery. The princess became the intimate friend 
and chosen companion of Marie Antoinette. At the time of the attempted flight of the 
king and queen she sought refuge in England, but returned to them in Feb., 1792. After 
the events of Aug. 10 she received permission to share the captivity of the queen, but 
was soon separately immured in the prison of La Force, and on Sept. 3 was brought 
before the tribunal, and commanded to swear that she loved liberty and equality, and 
hated the king, the queen, and royalty. ‘‘The first oath,” she replied, ‘‘I will swear, 
but the rest I cannot; my heart rebels against it.” Many of those who stood by were 
anxious that she should escape, but she did not hear the advices which they addressed 
toher. ‘Let madame go!” said the president; and at this signal of death two men 
conducted her to the door, where she received a stroke of a saber on the back of her 
head, when blood spouted up and her long hair fell down. On receiving a second stroke 
she fell, and the murderers tore her body to pieces, placed her head and heart upon 
pikes, and brutally paraded them before the windows of the Temple. 
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LAMBEAUX, across, in heraldry, is a cross formed in the upper like a cross pattée, 
but with the lower limb not widened, but terminating in a label of three points, ‘‘hay- 
ing,” according to Sylvanus Morgan, ‘‘a great deal of mystery in relation to the top, 
whereon the first-born Son of God did suffer, sending out three streams from his hands, 
feet, and sides.” 

LAMBER, JuLieTteE (Mme. ADAM), French author, was born at Verberie in 1836. 
Her first husband was M. de la Messine, her second,Antoine Edward Adam (d. 1877), a 
prominent politician, who was Préfet de Police in Paris during the siege of 1871. Mme. 
Adam remained with him, and in 1871 published an account of her experiences under 
the title of Le Siege de Paris; Journal d'une Parisienne, She has written some tales, but 
her writings are chiefly on political and social subjects, particularly literature, educa- 
tion, and the position of women. Among her works are Paienne, 1883; La Patrie Hon- 
groise; Souvenirs Personnels, 3d ed. 1884; Le Général Skobeleff, 1886, ete. The Nouvelle 
Revue, started by her in 1879, and her salon, have been important agencies of the 
extreme Republicans. 


LAM’BERT, Dante, 1769-1809; an Englishman noted for his gigantic size. Until 
he reached his 19th year he was not remarkable for weight or dimensions, but from that 
period continued to grow, until at his death, he measured 5 ft. 11 in. in height, 9 ft. 4 
in. girth, 3 ft. 1 in. round the leg, and weighed 789 lbs. 


LAMBERT, FRANCIS, or LAMBERT of Avignon ; so called from the name of his native 
place; 1486-1530; was one of the early apostles of the reformation. He became a gray 
friar when only 16 years of age, was ordained a priest, and preached with success. In 
1522, having been refused permission to join the Carthusians, he attached himself to the 
cause of Martin Luther, and embraced the doctrines of the reformers. He now threw 
aside the garb of his order, assumed the name of John Serranus and began to preach 
the reformed faith in Germany and Switzerland. He joined Luther in 1523 at Witten- 
berg, and thence, having written his commentaries on Hosea and other works, proceeded 
to Metz and Strasburg. A Protestant academy having been established at Marburg, he 
became its first professor of theology; and in 1529 took part in a general conference held 
at that place of theologians from the different German provinces. 


LAMBERT, JoHANN HE rNRIcH, a philosopher and mathematician, was b. Aug. 29, 
1728, at Miilhausen in Upper Alsace. He was the son of a poor tailor; but his talents and 
application to study having gained him friends, he obtained a good education, and made 
remarkable progress in mathematics, philosophy, and oriental languages. He obtained 
a situation as clerk in an office, and gradually rose, till Frederick, in 1764, summoned 
him to Berlin and made him a member both of the council of architecture and of the 
academy of sciences. He died at Berlin, Sept. 25, 1777, leaving behind him the renown 
of having been the greatest analyst in mathematics, logic, and metaphysics that the 18th 
c. had produced. He was the first to lay a scientific basis for the measurement of the 
intensity of light, in his Photometria (Augsb. 1760), and he discovered the theory of the 
speaking-tube. In philosophy, and particularly in analytical logic, he sought to estab- 
lish an accurate system by bringing mathematics to bear upon these subjects in his 
Neues Organon oder Gedanken iiber die Erforschung und Bexiehung des Wahren (2 vols., Leip. 

764). Of his other works we may mention his profound Kosmologische Briefe tiber die 
Linrichtung des Welthaues (Augsb. 1761). 


LAMBERT, Joun, an English parliamentary gen., was b. at Kirkby-Malhamdale, in 
Yorkshire, Sept. 7, 1619, and on the outbreak of the civil war became a capt. under 
Fairfax. He fought at Marston Moor, at Naseby, in Scotland, and at Worcester, but 
did not acquire importance till after the death of the great protector, when he became 
the head of the cabal of malcontent officers who overthrew the feeble administration of 
Richard Cromwell. Lambert was now looked upon as the leader of the fifth monarchy 
or extreme republican party; suppressed, with considerable vigor, the royalist insurrec- 
tion in Cheshire, Aug., 1659; and two months afterwards, dismissing the remnant of 
the Rump parliament, virtually governed the country along with his officers under the 
title of the ‘‘committee of safety.” Fora brief period his position was considered so 
important that Charles II. was advised to make terms with him by marrying his daugh- 
ter. The counterplot of Monk, however, frustrated all his designs; and on April 22 he 
was taken prisoner by col. Ingoldsby, tried in 1662 and banished to the isle of Guernsey, 
where he died in 1692. 

LAMBERTVILLE, a city in Hunterdon co., N. J.; on the Delaware river, the Dela- 
ware and Raritan canal, and the Pennsylvania railroad: 46 miles n. of Philadelphia. It 
contains the Stryker public library, Masonic hall, electric light plant, national banks, 
Washington headquarters, and waterworks supplied from wells, and has railroad shops, 
rubber, paper, and grist mills, iron foundry, spoke and wheel works, and canning 
factory. Pop. ’90, 4142. 

LAM’BETH, a parliamentary borough of England, in the county of Surrey, forms a 
great part of the s. w. quarter of London. It is said to cover an area of 8840 acres and 
had, in 1891, a pop. of 275,203. Besides Lambeth palace, which has been the official resi- 
dence of the archbishops of Canterbury for several centuries, it contains Astley’s theatre, 
the site of the once famous Vauxhall gardens, and the Surrey zoological gardens. 
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LAMBETH ARTICLES. The Calvinistic doctrine of predestination and free-will, 
having been brought by the refugees from the continent to England, was favored by 
Prof. Cartwright of Cambridge, but opposed by Barrett, a fellow of Caius College. Arch: 
bishop Whitgift directed him not to preach such doctrine again. Dr. Whittaker, the 
regius professor, supported the doctrines, and he and his party drew up nine articles 
which they submitted to the archbishop, who, Nov. 10, 1595, called at Lambeth an 
assembly to consider the question, consisting of Fletcher, the elect of London; Vaughan, 
elect of Bangor; Trindall, dean of Ely; Whittaker, and the Cambridge divines. ‘They 
drew up the following nine articles, known as the ‘‘ Lambeth Articles”: ‘‘1. God from 
eternity predestinated certain persons unto life, and reprobated certain persons unto 
death. 2. The moving cause of predestination to life is not the foresight of faith, or of 
perseverance, or of good works, or of anything that is in the persons predestinated, but 
the alone will of God’s good pleasure. 3. The predestined are a predetermined and cer- 
tain number, which can neither be lessened nor increased. 4. Such as are not predes- 
tinated to salvation shall inevitably be condemned on account of their sins. 5. Thetrue, — 
lively, and justifying faith, and the Spirit of God justifying, is not extinguished, doth 
not utterly fail, doth not vanish away in the elect, either finally or totally. 6. A true 
believer—that is, one who is endued with justifying faith—is certified by the full assur- 
ance of faith that his sins are forgiven, and that he shall be everlastingly saved by Christ. 
7. Saving grace is not allowed, is not imparted, is not granted to all men, by which they 
may be saved if they will. 8. No man is able to come to Christ unless it be given him, 
and unless the Father draw him; and all men are not drawn by the Father, that they 
may come to his Son. 9. It is not in the will or power of every man to be saved.” The 
archbishop approved the articles Nov. 20, 1595, and sent them to Cambridge, but the 
queen ordered them to be recalled, and severely censured the archbishop. 


LAMBETH DEGREES, Degrees conferred in arts or laws by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in England. 


LAMBINUS, Dionystus (Denys LAmpin). A great French classical scholar born at 
Montreuil in 1520 ; died 1572. He was Professor of Greek at the Collége Royal in Paris 
(1561) and won fame by his editions of classical authors especially Lucretius (1564), 
Cicero (1566), Horace (1561), and Demosthenes (1570). 


LAMBREQUIN, a word used in heraldry in three senses: 1. The mantling attached to 
the helmet, and represented as depending over the shield (see MANTLING); 2. A wreath 
(q.v.); 8. The point of a label. See LABEL. 


LAMBTON, a co. ins.w. Ontario, Canada, bounded on the n. and the n.w. by lake 
Huron, and on the w. by the river St. Clair, which is navigable by large steamboats; 
725 sq.m.; pop. ‘91, 47,715, It is intersected horizontally by three railroads—the Grand 
Trunk railroad, the Port Sarnia branch of the Great Western railway, and the St. Clair 
branch of the Canada Southern railway. It is drained by the Little Bear and Black 
creek in the s., and a few small streams in the n. and n.e. It has a fertile soil, and alon 
the shore of the lake are beaches of sand and Silurian limestone, near which are tangle 
forests of cedar and fir in the almost impenetrable swamps; while in the interior the soil 
is more sandy and the trees are scattered and scrubby. It has saw, grist, and shingle 
mills, and manufactories of wooden and iron ware. It has springs of petroleum oil in 
the southern portion, at Oil Springs, and at Petrolia. Seat of justice, Sarnia, 


LAME’GO, an old t. of Portugal, in the province of Beira, is situated amid rocky 
mountains on an affluent of the Douro, about 8m. from that river, and 43 m. e. of 
Oporto. It contains a Gothic cathedral] and a_bishop’s palace. Pop. 8100. 

LAMEL'LIBRANCHIA'TA, a class of acephalous mollusks, all of which have bivalve 
shells (see BIVALVEs), and which respire by gills in the form of vascular plates of mem- 
brane attached to the inner surface of the mantle. Oysters, cockles, and mussels are 
familiar examples. The adductor muscle, which closes the shell, is single in some, 
double in the greater number. More important differences exist in the powers of loco- 
motion possessed by some, and denied to others. Thus, oysters are fixed to one spot by 
one of the valves of the shell; but most of the lamellibranchiata have the power of 
moving by swimming, leaping, or burrowing in sand, sometimes in more than one of 
these ways, being provided for this purpose with a deshy muscular organ called the foot. 
Some, as mussels, when they have found a suitable place, fix themselves there by a 
byssus (q.v.). The mouth of the lamellibranchiata is jawless and toothless, and all seem 
to depend for their food on the currents of water continually brought by ciliary action 
into the mouth. They all seem more or less sensitive to light, and numerous small red 
spots on the edge of the mantle of some are supposed to be eyes. 


LAMELLICOR'NES, a very numerous family of coleopterous insects, of the section 
pentumera, containing the largest of the beetles, as well as many species remarkable for 
peculiar conformations of the head and thorax. Thethree last joints of the antenne are 
flattened into lamella, which are sometimes disposed like the leaves of a fan, sometimes 
like teeth of acomb. Many of the lamellicornes feed on decaying animal or vegetable 
matter, but some on leaves or flowers; the latter are generally of brilliant metallic colors; 
the former, black or brown. The larve are soft, cylindrical, with six small legs, and 
ae body always curved. Dung-beetles, stag-beetles, cock-chafers, etc., belong to this 

amily. 
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LAMELLIROS'TRES, in the system of Cuvier, a large group of web-footed birds 
(palmipedes), distinguished by a thick bill having tooth-like /amelle at its edges, appar. 
ently more for the purpose of straining water from the food than of masticating or com- 
minuting it. The anatide and mergide (ducks, swans, geese, goosanders, and mergan- 
sers), constitute the group of lamellirostres. 


LAMENNAIS, Hucuns Fauicrrk Ropert DBs, a celebrated politico-religious writer 
of France during the present century, was born of a family engaged in the shipping- 
trade at St. Malo, June 19,1782. With the exception of some instruction in Latin, which 
he received from his elder brother, Lamennais was, owing to the revolutionary troubles, 
almost entirely self-taught. His early turn of thought was strongly religious, as well as 
decidedly literary; and resisting all his father’s efforts to fix him in commercial life, he 
pursued a literary career, and in 1807 received an appointment as teacher of mathematics 
in the college of his native town. His first work, published in the next year, On the 
State of the Church in France during the 18th Century, is written in a strain of high ortho- 
doxy, and directed against the materialistic philosophy of the 18th c., its influence still 
subsisting in the literature of his own time. A few years later—having meanwhile taken 
the clerical tonsure—he produced, in conjunction with his brother, a treatise On the 
Tradition of the Church on the Institution of Bishops, which arose out of the conflict of 
Napoleon with the Holy See as to the affairs of the church in France. During the 
Hundred Days he was obliged to flee to England, where he was received by the cele- 
brated abbé Caron; and on his return to France he entered the seminary of St. Sulpice, 
where he received priest’s orders in 1816. A year afterwards he published his most 
celebrated work on the side of orthodoxy, An Essay on Indifference in Religion, which is 
a work of exceeding acuteness, and of great learning and brilliancy. In this work, how- 
ever, he pushes the claim of authority to such a length, and makes all reasoning resolve 
itself so completely into authority, that even those who agreed in the conclusion at 
which he arrived, were not surprised at the recoil by which, this principle of authority 
once abandoned in his after conflict with the church, his mind rushed into the opposite 
extreme of utter and unlimited unbelief. The celebrity which this work won for him 
led to a design on the part of the pope, Leo XII., to promote Lamennais to the cardinal- 
ate. This design, however, was afterwards abandoned. Lamennais’s political views, 
from the first moment of the restoration, had been liberal. Nevertheless, he joined him- 
self to a powerful and active section of the most distinguished members of the royalist 
and church party—Chateaubriand, De Bonald, Frayssinous, and others, the organ of 
which was a journal named the Conservatewr, and afterwards the Defenseuwr, and the 
Drapeau Blanc; but he rapidly outstripped the views of most of his colleagues. He was 
fined, in 1824, for a work On the Relations of Religion and Politics. After the revolution 
of 1880, while he adopted in its fullest sense the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people, 
he continued a zealous adherent of the faith of the church; and he established a journal 
ealled L’ Avenir, the aim of which was to reconcile liberty and religion. The doctrines 
of this journal were censured by the pope, Gregory XVI., in 1832; and Lamennais, in 
obedience to the papal sentence, discontinued his journal, and professed his future sub- 
mission to authority; but from this date his opinions underwent a rapid change, and in 
a work which he published in the year 1834, and which obtained an immediate and un- 
precedented popularity in France, Paroles dun Croyant, proclaimed his complete and 
irreconcilable rupture with the church of which he had long been the champion. The 
work was immediately condemned at Rome: but it passed in France through innumer- 
able editions, and was translated into all the languages of Europe; and the author’s reply 
to the papal condemnation was in a still more pointedly aggressive work, in 1836, en- 
titled Affaires de Rome. His successive publications, The book of the People (1837); The 
Country and the Government (1840); On Religion (1841); The Guide of the First Age (1844); A 
Voice from Prison (1846); were but so many new utterances of the most extreme demo- 
cratic principles. The revolution in his religious sentiments was equally decisive and 
complete; he not merely ceased to be a Romanist, but even a believer. In his last ill- 
ness, he declined all religious ministrations; and at his death, which occurred Feb. 27, 
1854, he gave directions that his interment should not be marked by any religious cere- 
mony. His Posthumous Works were published in 1855-59. The most elaborate work of 
Lamennais’s latter period is his Hsquisse d’une Philosophie (4 vols., 1840-46). 


LAMENTATIONS OF JEREMIAH (JVegillath Echa; LXX., Thrénoi), the name given to 
one of the canonical books of the Old Testament, containing laments over the desolation 
of the land, the exile of the people, the destruction of the first temple, the fall of the king- 
dom of Judah, and the writer’s own woes. These laments are five in number, and are | 
closely connected in regard to their subject-matter; but considerable diversity of opin- | 
ion exists concerning their artistic relation to each other. Some, as De Wette, Ewald, 
and Keil, have tried to show that they are really parts of one poem; others, as Eich- 
horn and Bertholdt, that they were originally quite independent and isolated elegies; 
while a third party, as Lowth and Davidson, hold that there is a certain pervading har- 
mony of sentiment and idea, indicating, probably that they were composed by the poet- 
prophet under the same condition of religious feeling. The structure of the laments is : 
very artificial. These lamentations have been universally acknowledged by the 
Jews as the work of their weeping prophet, and have his name attached to them in the 
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Septuagint version—made about 260 B.c.—which declares also that he wrote them very 
soon after the Jews had been carried captive and their city destroyed. This declaration 
the subject-matter and style very well sustain. The book is divided into five parts by 
peculiarities of structure which, appearing fully in the original, are partly preserved 
in the Septuagint, but are noticed in the English translation only by the number of 
chapters and verses being retained. The first, second, and fourth parts each contain 22 
verses, Which, with one or two variations, are arranged in the order of the Hebrew 
alphabet and all begin with the corresponding letter; the third multiplies this arrange- 
ment by three—each letter beginning three verses in succession—so that the whole num- 
ber of its verses is 66; and the fifth contains 22 verses, but their initial letters are not in 
alphabetic order like the rest. I. Lamentation over the solitariness of Jerusalem after 
the people had been carried captive: the change in its civil state and religious privileges 
mourned over; its sins acknowledged as the justly procuring cause; its friends com- 
plained of as false, timid, and cruel; the Lord penitently sought as the only source of 
help. II. The destruction of the city lamented: of its dwellings, palaces, altars, tem- 
ple, gates, walls, ramparts, and strongholds; the sufferings of little children bewailed; 
mourning by the young and old over the strong and the weak slain in the streets; the 
sorrow aggravated by the exultation of enemies over the city that had once been called 
‘*the perfection of beauty and joy of the world;” the false prophets condemned for mis- 
leading the people; and the Lord again invoked as alone able to save. III. Lamenta- 
tion of the prophet as representing the people himself, and perhaps Christ, who was 
thought by some to be Jeremiah, probably because of his tears over the sins and sorrows 
of men, his estimate of himself as eminently the man who had seen affliction through 
the visitation of God upon sin; his hope arising in darkness through his remembrance 
of the divine mercy, compassion, and faithfulness; his conviction of the good resulting 
from both hoping and waiting for the salvation of God, and from bearing the yoke sub- 
missively, seeing that afflictions have a benevolent design and are not to continue for- 
ever; the afflicted exhorted to try their ways, acknowledge their transgressions, and turn 
to the Lord; deliverances recounted which the prophet had already received from the 
depths of the dungeon into which he had been cast. IVY. Lamentation over the desola- 
tion of the land, especially as contrasted with its former prosperity and glory: the sons 
of Zion, once regarded as fine gold, now compared to earthen vessels; mothers once 
tender and self-denying, now selfish and cruel; persons once living in luxury and clothed 
in scarlet, now desolated and defiled; the protracted misery of Jerusalem regarded as. 
more bitter than the sudden destruction of Sodom; and all this confessed to be the result 
of its own transgressions, of the sins of its prophets, and the iniquities of its priests. V. 
Final appeal to the Lord as alone able to deliver and willing to forgive: the calamities 
of the nation again recited; the sins that caused them penitently confessed; and God, as 
eternal and almighty, entreated to turn his people back to himself and to renew the 
blessings they had formerly enjoyed. 

LAMETH, ALEXANDER, 1760-1829. On his return from the war in America, he was 
elected to the Constitutional Assembly, but, hampered by the tendency to demagogism, 
he returned to service in the army. As marshal under Lafayette he was imprisoned 
for three years in Olmiitz, Austria. In 1815 he was given the title of Count by 
Napoleon. 

LAMETH, CHARLES MALO FRANGCOIS, 1757-1832; brother of the preceding; French 
general. He took part in the American war of independence and on his return home he 
was elected to the National Assembly. Opposing the Jacobins as to dethroning the 
king, after a short imprisonment he went to Hamburg, but returned in 1800 to France. 
In 1809 he became governor of Wiirzburg and in 1827 was chosen a deputy. 


LA METTRIE, JULIEN OFFRAY DE, 1709-51; b. France; educated for the church, 
he was disinclined to adopt that profession, and studied medicine at Leyden with Boer- 
haave. Being in Paris in 1742 he was appointed physician to the gardes frangaise, and, 
with his regiment, was present at the important battles of Fontenoy and Dettingen. In 
1745 he began to make public atheistic views which he had formed, the result being 
that he was deprived of his position and driven out of France and Holland. Up to 
this time he had published three philosophical treatises: Histotre Naturelle del Ame; 
Politique du Médecin de Machiavel; and L’Homme-machine, Having attracted the atten- 
tion of Frederick the Great, he was by him invited to Berlin, appointed to a position, 
and encouraged to continue his authorship. He accordingly wrote L’Homme-plante; 
Réflexions sur 0 Origine des Animaux; and Vénus Métaphysique, ou Essai sur V Origine de 
?Ame Humaine, The materialism of Mettrie was due to the effect upon his mind pro- 
duced by a serious fit of sickness. Finding that his mind and body were apparently 
becoming enfeebled together, he conceived the idea that the death of the soul must be 
simultaneous with that of the body. Voltaire, who was best acquainted with him, said he 
was ‘‘a fool that never wrote except when intoxicated.” 


LAMIA was a female demon whose name was used by Greek mothers to frighten their 
children. She is also known as a prototype of the modern vampire (q.v.). Viewed in 
this light, Goethe has used the tale as the subject of one of his most powerful poems, 
Die Braut von Corinth. Lamia is the feminine form of Lamius, who was king of the 
Laestrygones, At an early period in some parts of Greece, both of these beings were 
worshipped as gods, but this worship soon disappeared and the names have been pre- 
served only in legend. 
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LAMINA (Latin). A thin layer or coat, which may be laid over another; or a plate 
or scale; asa thin Jayer of minerals, bone, etc. In Anatomy a bone or part of a bone 
said to resemble a thin plate, as the cribriform plate of the ethmoid bone. In Botany, 
the broad thin petal of a flower, or what is called the blade of a leaf, is technically known 
as a lamina. 

LAMINA’RIA. See TANGLE. - 

LAMINA/TION, the arrangement of rocks in thin layers or lamine, the condition of a 
large proportion of the earth’s strata. Shale deposits exhibit this structure very plainly, 
being frequently easily separable into the thin lamin in which they were originally 
deposited. Shale is the fine sediment that settles down at the bottom of some tranquil 
or slightly moving water. The lamine indicate interruption in the supply of the mate- 
rials, which may have been occasioned by successive tides, by frequent or periodical 
floods, or by the carrying medium having access to a supply of difforent material, pass- 
ing, e.g., from mud to sand, and back again to mud. The laminew of the brick-clay 
deposits are separated, in many places, by the finest sprinkling of sand, which is almost 
invisible in the vertical sections. The layers are occasionally obvious, from their being 
of different shades of color, often produced by the bleaching of the layers when they 
were deposited; but frequently the various lamine of a bed are so united, and the bed 
so homogeneous, that except when the face is exposed to weathering, the laminated 
structure is not visible. This condition seems to have resulted from the shortness of the 
interruptions in the deposit not permitting the solidification of any of the layers until all 
was eee when the whole set cohered together as a single bed. See illus., Srrara, 
vol. XI 


LAM’MAS-DAY, Aug. 1, is one of the cross quarter-days, or half-quarter days, in 
England. On this day, which is the feast of St. Peter ad Vincula, it was customary in 
early times to make offerings of the first-fruits of the harvest, and hence the feast took 
the name of Hlafmesse (Ang.-Sax., loaf-mass or loaf-festival), afterwards corrupted into 
Lammas. In Scotland, it is the practice with farmers to pay the half-year’s rent due at 
Whitsunday on Lammas-day. 


LAM'MERGEIER (Gypaétos barbatus), a large bird of prey, also called the BEARDED 
VULTURE, BEARDED GRIFFIN, and GieR-EAGLE. It is the only known species of its 
genus, which forms a connecting link between vultures and eagles, although commonly 
ranked among the oulturide, to which it approaches most nearly. The full-grown 
limmergeier is of a shining brownish black on the upper parts, with a white eatte 
along the shaft of each feather; the head is whitish, with black stripes at the eyes; the 
neck and underpart of the body are rusty yellow. It is 4 ft. high when sitting; nearly 
5 ft. long; and from 9 to 10 ft. in expanse of wing. It is very bold and rapacious, 
swooping down on hares, lambs, young goats, chamois, etc., and sometimes carrying off 
children. It lives on animals newly killed, eating carrion only when pressed by neces- 
sity. It was once pretty common in the Alps, but is now rare. It is found also in the 
Pyrenees, and in the mountains of Asia, South America, and the n. of Africa, and will 
soar high above the loftiest peaks. 


LAMMERMOORS’, a range of low hills in Scotland, running in an e.n.e. direction for 
one half of their length on the boundary-line between East Lothian and Berwickshire, 
the other half lying in the south-eastern corner of the former county, and forming, 
where it meets the German ocean, a bold, rocky, and dangerous coast. The Lammer- 
moors send off several minor ranges southwards into Berwickshire. The highest sum- 
mits are Lammer Law (1733 ft.) and Spartleton (1534 feet). 


LAM'NIDZA, a family of sharks, represented by two well-defined groups, viz.: 
lamna@, having lanceolate teeth, sigmoidally curved and not serrated, including the mackerel 
or green-back shark, and the ferocious man-eater of the American coast; and carcharo- 
dontes, having triangular and serrated teeth, including carcharodon Atwoodit. Enormous 
teeth of carcharodon have been found in the tertiary formation and occasionally in the 
cretaceous, and teeth undistinguishable from carcharodon have been dredged from great 
depths in the Atlantic ocean by the ‘‘ Challenger expedition.” Remains of other sharks 
have been found occasionally in the paleozoic, more frequently in cretaceous (upper 
greensand), and in eocene tertiary (London clay). 


LAMOILLE, aco. inn. Vermont, watered by branches of the Onion river ; the Lamoille 
flows through it centrally, and a few small lakes appear in the northern section ; 450 
sq.m.; pop. 90, 12,831. It includes some of the northern spurs of the western range of 
the Green mountains, and the three peaks of mount Mansfield in the western part, 20 m. 
n.w. of Montpelier, and 24 m. s. by n. from Burlington, the highest having an altitude 
of 4430 ft. above the level of the sea, and called respectively the Chin, the Nose, and 
the Forehead. The rocks on these mountains are partly of old red sandstone, contain- 
ing iron ore and manganese, and in some localities have a geological formation consisting 
of hornblende, granite, and gneiss. Co. seat, Hyde Park. 


LAMOILLE RIVER, inn. Vermont, rises in Longpond, about 30m. n.e. of Mont- 
pelier, in the extreme s. part of Orleans co. After flowing s.w. for a short distance in 
Caledonia co., it changes its course to w.n.w. through Lamoille co., and again to s.s.w. 
in Franklin co., thence through Chittenden co. emptying into lake Champlain near the 
8. extremity of Grand island. 
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LAMONT, Danretx Scort, was born at Cortlandville, N. Y., in 1851. He studied at 
Union College, having already had some experience in politics as Deputy Clerk to the 
State Assembly, and as delegate to the State Convention in 1871. Subsequently he was 
Chief Clerk in the N. Y. State Department ; and in 1875, Secretary to the Democratic 
State Committee. During Cleveland’s term as Governor, Mr. Lamont was his Military 
Secretary, and when his chief became President in 1885, he followed him to Washing- 
ton as private secretary, in which position he became widely known. From 1889 to 
1893 Mr. Lamont engaged in business in New York, but in March, 1893, was appointed 
Secretary of War in Mr, Cleveland’s second administration. 


LAMORICIERE, Curisropue Lion Louis JUcHAULT DE, a French general, waa 
b. at Nantes, Feb. 5, 1806, studied at the ecole polytechnique, and after the revolu- 
tion of 1830 went to Algeria as a lieut. of engineers. In 1833 he became chief of the 
battalion of zouaves; in 1835, lieut.col.; and in 1887, col. He particularly distinguished 
himself at the siege of Constantine. In 1848 he was appointed a gen. of division; in 
the following year commander of the legion of honor; and in 1845, interim-governor of © 
Algeria. To him belongs the glory of concluding the war in Africa, where he had made 
no fewer than 18 campaigns, by forcing Abd-el-Kader to surrender in 1847. On the out- 
break of the revolution in Feb., 1848, he nearly lost his life in endeavoring to proclaim 
the regency of the duchess of Orleans. In June, 1848, he commanded the attack on the 
barricades, and quelled the anarchic tumults of the socialists. He was war minister during 
the government of gen. Cavaignac, to whose republican party he afterward attached 
himself in the legislative chamber; but being a very decided opponent of the schemes of 
Louis Napoleon, he was arrested on the ovcasion of the coup @état of Dec. 2, 1851, and 
at first imprisoned in Ham, but afterward conveyed out of France and set at liberty. 
During his exile, which he spent in Germany, Belgium, and England, the great soldier 
became devout, as his countrymen phrase it; and when the Italian war of independence 
threatened the safety of the pope, Lamoriciére proceeded to Rome in 1860, and was 
appointed by Pius 1X. commander of the papal troops. He was, however, compelled 
to surrender with his whole force to the Sardinian gen., Cialdini, at Ancona, D. 1865. 


LA MOTTE-FOUQUE. See Fougvusé. 


LA MOTTE-VALOIS, JEANNE DE Luz DE St. Rémy, Comtesse de, 1756-91; b 
Champaigne, France; an irregular descendant of Henry II. She was anadventuress who 
married a worthless count de La Motte, was involved in intrigues with the cardinal de 
Rohan ; afterward, in some crime concerning a diamond necklace which, in her memoirs, 
she accuses Marie Antoinette of having been an accessory to; was condemned, evaded 
prison, and escaped to London, where in a revel she is said to have fallen out of a 
window and died. She is supposed to have been under pay of Marie Antoinette. The 
memoirs alluded to were seized on their first appearance by the authorities, and the 
entire edition searched for and supposed to be destroyed; but it subsequently reappeared 
under the title of the Vie de la Comtesse de La Motte. 


LAMOURE, a co. in southern N. Dakota, formed in 1873; about 1152 sq. m. It is 
watered by the James river and intersected by the Northern Pacific and other railroads. 
Pop. 1890, 3187. Co. seat, Lamoure. 


LAMOUREUX, CHARLES, musician, b. in Bordeaux, Sept. 21, 1834. He studied in 
the Paris Conservatoire, winning the first prize for the violin in 1854. For many years 
he was solo violinist in various theaters in Paris, and in 1860 he founded a society for 
chamber-music, where he produced many novelties. He also organized the Société de 
l’ Harmonie Sacré, giving with this Zhe Messiah, Bach’s Passion music, and other great 
works unfamiliar to the French public. In 1881 he organized the Nouveaux Concerts 
at the Cirque des Champs Elysées. 


LAMOV’, or Lomov, the name of two towns of European Russia, in the government 
of Penza, and on the river Lamov, a branch of the Mokscha, which itself is, through the 
Oka, a feeder of the Volga. Verknii Lamov (Old or Upper Lamov) is 65 m. w.n.w. from 
Penza. It has seven churches. Pop. 5200. Nijni Lamov (New or Lower Lamovy) is 68 
m. w.n.w. of Penza. Pop. 8215. 


LAMPADEPHO’RIA, the name given to a ceremony customary in Athens at the 
celebration of the festivals of the so-called ‘‘ fire-gods,” Prometheus, Vulcan, and Mi- 
nerva. Runners carrying lighted torches ran races between the altar raised to these gods 
in the outer Ceramicus, on the s. side of the Acropolis, and the latter point, which was 
the goal. The distance was about half a mile, and the object was to convey the lighted 
torch to the goal without permitting it to be extinguished. This was accomplished by 
means of different lines of runners, each of whom carried the torch in turn, passing it 
to his successor, the line whose torch first reached the goal still burning being con- 
sidered victorious. The ceremony is supposed to have symbolized the theft of fire by 
Prometheus from the chariot of the sun. 

LAMPASAS, a co. in central Texas, has for its w. boundary the Colorado river and a 
small branch. Area, 800 sq.m. ; pop. 790, 7565. Co. seat, Lampasas. 


LAMP-BLACK, the soot produced by burning resin, turpentine, pitch, oil, and other 
matters, in such a manner that large volumes of smoke are formed and collected in 
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properly arranged receptacles. Lamp-black is the coloring matter of black and slate- 
colored paints. 

Peres cantidee of this pigment are made in Germany by burning the refuse resin 
and fragments of fir and pine trees. The combustion is carried on slowly, and the 
dense smoke passes up a long flue, at the top of which isa large hood made of coarse 
woolen cloth. In this hood the carbon is deposited rapidly at the rate of 20 to 30 
pounds an hour, which is collected by lowering the cloth hood, and shaking it out. In 
Great Britain a similar process is adopted; but large qnantities of an inferior kind are 
also collected from the flues of coke-ovens; and a superior kind, known as lone-black, is 
obtained from the flues of kilns in which bones are calcined for manure. By mixing 
lamp-black in various proportions with white-lead, every gradation of color, from jet 
black up to slate and gray, can be easily produced. 


LAMPEDU'SA (anc. Pelagia), a small uninhabited island in the Mediterranean sea, 
about midway between Malta and the coast of Tunis. It belongs to the kingdom of 
Italy, having been formerly a dependency of Sicily. It is about 7 m. in length, 
and in most places not quite one m. in breadth, its circuit being about 13 miles. The 
w. part of the island is covered with dwarf olives; and these and other shrubs supply 
great quantities of firewood, both to Tripoli and Malta. Great numbers of wild goats 
inhabit the island. Lampedusa was at one time inhabited. Nearit are the two islets of 
Lampione and Linosa 


Y,AMPOON. (French, Jampon, ‘‘a drinking song.”) This term is applied to any 
stinging satire written with a direct purpose to vex, reproach, or abuse particular indl- 
viduals ; as distinguished from satire directed against vice and folly. Its use probabl 
arose from the fact that drinking songs often contain personal abuse or satire which is 
allowed to pass unnoticed when the writer or singer has been drinking deeply. 


LAMPREY, Pctromyzon, a genus of cartilaginous fishes, dermopterous (q.v.), and 
having a circular mouth formed for sucking (cyclostomous), 'They are of eel-like form, 
and have no scales. The skeleton is very soft and imperfect. The tongue acts asa 
piston in the sucking mouth, which is armed with numerous hard teeth, or tooth-like 
tubercles. There are seven roundish gill-orifices on each side; the German name is 
Neun-Augen (nine-eyes). Lampreys have the power of drawing in as well as of expel- 
ling water through the gill-orifices, and thus respiration is carried on even when they 
are firmly attached to some object by the sucking mouth. Lampreys often attach them- 
selves very firmly to stones, and seem to rest with the body floating in the water: they 
live by sucking the blood of fishes, the skins of which their teeth readily pierce, and 
which are unable to shake them off. They eat alsoany soft animal matter. The species 
are numerous, and are widely distributed in the seas of different parts of the world. 
Some of them are periodical visitants of fresh waters, as the Common LAMPREY (P. 
marinus), found on the shores and in the rivers of most parts of Europe. It sometimes 
attains a length of more than 3ft., and is often 2 ft. long. It ascends rivers in the 
latter part of spring or beginning of summer, for the purpose of spawning. It was 
formerly in tho highest esteem for the table, and it is an old custom for the city of 
Gloucester to present a lamprey pie annually to the sovereign. Worcester is also 
famous for its lamprey pies and potted lampreys. In Scotland a strong prejudice 
exists against the lamprey.—The lamprey of North America, although very similar, is 
said to be a distinct species (P. Americanus). 


LAMPRIS, a genus of fishes belonging to the family scomberide or mackerel family ; 
body oval, greatly depressed, small deciduous scales; teeth wanting in adults, small 
mouth; a single elevated and elongated dorsal fin, sides of tail carinated, numerous 
pyloric ceca, and a large, posteriorly bifurcate air-bladder. See OPAuH. 


LAMPS are contrivances in which to burn any light-giving material, and so make use 
of its illuminating power. The most primitive lamps were probably the skulls of ani- 
mals, in which fat was burned; and certain sea-shells formed admirable lamps for those 
to whom they were attainable. ‘To this day, there may occasionally be seen suspended 
in the cottages of Zetland, shells of the ‘‘roaring buckie” (fusus antiquus: see Fusus), 
which form, perhaps, the most ancient kind of lamp in existence. 

When pottery and metal began to be used, the principle of these natural lamps was 
for a long time retained, as seen in ancient Egyptian, Greek, and Roman lamps, and in 
the stone cups and boxes of northern nations. The invention of lamps has been attri- 
buted to the Egyptians, but it is far more probable they received it from the older civili- 
zation of India. Herodotus (ii. c. 62) reminds us of the Chinese feast of lanterns, by 
speaking of the feast of lamps at Sais, in Egypt. Such lamps were called lychna by the 
Greeks, and lucerne by the Romans, and various modifications of the form are frequently 
found in the ruins of Greek and Roman cities; very considerable numbers have been 
obtained from the excavations of Tarsus and of Pompeii and Herculaneum. The prin- 
ciple in all is the same. At first, these Jwcerne were made of unglazed pottery, and only 
with one wick-hole; but better material and more elaborate forms were introduced, and 
their light-giving power was increased by their being made to hold several wicks, from 
two tc twelve The wick used in this lamp was generally made of flax-tow sometimes, 
however of rushes and other vegetable fibers. | 
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Amongst the northern nations of antiquity, lamps were in use, but the difference of 
climate necessitated a different kind of lamp. The limpid oils of the present day were 
unknown to our Celtic and Saxon forefathers; besides, the cold winters would have 
solidified them, and they would not have been drawn up by the wick, if arranged as in 
the old Roman and Greek lucerne. The solid fat of various animals was their chief illu- 
minating material, except on the sea-coast, where seal and whale oil occasionally helped 
them. Small open stone pots, afterwards exchanged for metal, were used, and being 
partly filled with grease, a wick was thrust down through the middle, and being lighted, 
consumed the fat as it melted. Stone cups of this kind are occasionally dug up in Scot- 
Jand and elsewhere: 1n principle, they are the same as the padelle, used in Italian illu 
minations, and the old grease-pots, which formed the foot-lights of our theaters no* 
_ any years since, and which may still occasionally be seen in the traveling-shows at 
country fairs. The Esquimaux form square boxes of soap-stone, and use them in the 
_ same way. . 

No great improvement took place in the construction of lamps until the beginning of 
the present century. ‘Taste had been shown in the designs, but the principle remained 
the same; a wick sucking up oil from the reservoir of the lamp to supply itself during 
combustion, and nothing more, if we except the improvement effected by the invention 
of M. Argand in 1784. See ArGAND. In 1803 M. Carcel, another Frenchman, made an 
excellent improvement on the lamp by applying clock-work, which acts by raising the 
oil up tubes in connection with the wick, so that the latter is kept continually soaked. 
If properly managed, this is perhaps the best of all oil-lamps, as it will keep up a well 
sustained and brilliant light for seven or eight hours, and the light rather increases than 
otherwise as the lamp burns and becomes warmer, thereby rendering the oil more limpid. 
But the Carcel lamp has two disadvantages; it is expensive, and is easily disarranged, 
therefore it has never become common. 

The French moderator lamp is much simpler, and appears to overcome the difficul- 
ties of the case. The body of this lamp consists of a cylinder oy barrel, the lower part 
of which contains the store of oil. On the top of the oil rests a piston, which is con- 
stantly pressed down by a spiral spring, situated between it and the top of the barrel. 
Through the piston is inserted a small tube, which passes up to the burner at the top; 
and the pressure of the spring on the piston causes a constant stream of oil to rise up 
through this tube and feed the wick. What is not consumed flows over the burner, and 
back into the barrel above the piston. It is above the piston also that fresh oil is intro- 
duced. When the piston has reached the bottom, it 1s wound up again by a rack and 
pinion, and a vacuum being thus formed, the oil above 1 is forced to the under side 
through a valve kind of contrivance round its edge. 

It is obvious that in this machine the flow of oil will be greatest when the piston has 
been newly wound up, and the spring is at its greatest tension. This inequality is regu- 
lated, or moderated—hence the name of the lamp—by an extremely ingenious contriv- 
ance, which narrows the passage for the oil when the pressure is strongest. 

The introduction of mineral oils—known under the various names of paraffine oil, 
petroleum, kerosene, naphtha, shale oil, etc.—has in a great measure superseded the use 
of animal and vegetable oils for lighting purposes. The great recommendation of the 
former is their cheapness. One great difficulty with the mineral oils at first was that, 
without careful preparation, they are apt to give off inflammable vapors at a low tem. 
perature, which give rise to dangerous explosions. This has been obviated by processes 
of rectification which get rid of the lighter and more volatile ingredients. An oil that 
gives off an inflammable vapor at a temperature under 120° F. can hardly be considered 
sue. Paraffine oil from Boghead coal will not form an explosive mixture under 140° F. 
It is illegal to store or issue oil forming an inflammable mixture under 100° F. Another 
difficulty was to make the oil burn without smoke. The kind of lamp found to effect 
this purpose best was introduced into Great Britain from Germany about 1856, and, 
with minor improvements, the form is still adhered to. The body of the lamp is a 
globular-shaped reservoir of glass or stoneware for the oil, mounted on a foot or pedes- 
tal; into this a brass wick-holder is screwed, the wick being raised or lowered by means 
of arack and pinion. The peculiarity of the paraffine lamp is a dome-shaped cap sur- 
rounding the wick-tube, and having a slit running across it, through which the flame 
issues. A long glass chimney rests on a ledge or gallery around the base of the cap; and 
by perforations in the brass an air-chamber is formed below. The chimney causes a 
strong draught through this chamber, and the cap or dome deflects the current of air, 
and makes it impinge against the flame as it passes through the slit, thus producing per- 
fect combustion and a white, brilliant light without smoke. The demand for these lamps 
has become so great, that the manufacture and sale of them forms an extensive business 
of itself. 

A great drawback in the use of the common paraffine lamp is the expense and annoy- 
ance attendant on the frequent breakage of the glass chimney. To obviate this, Rowatt 
& Son of Edinburgh first introduced their patent Anucapnic (smokeless) lamp, which 
dispenses with the glass chimney altogether. Instead of it, a second cap or dome is 
placed over the ordinary one, leaving a narrow space between the two. As the two 
cones get hot, a powerful draught iscreated, and two separate currents of air are directed 
against the flame, one by the lower cap, as in the ordinary lamp, and the other from 
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between the two caps. The result is perfect combustion, without a chimney. A large 
glass globe is used to protect the flame from currents of air, as well as to disperse and 
soften the light. Such a globe is also often used with the ordinary lamp in addition to 
the chimney, a flange for supporting it being added to the burner. Mineral oil thus 
burned furnishes a satisfactory light, rivaling gas in cheapness. 


LAMP’SACUS, acity of Mysiain Asia Minor, on the Hellespont, near where it begins 
to open into the Propontis. The original name was Pityusa, from the number of pine 
trees which grew there. A colony of Ionians from Phocwa and Miletus settled there, 
calling it Lampsacus from a Greek word denoting to shine, an oracle having directed 
them to settle on the spot where they first saw the light. It had an excellent harbor, 
and became a great commercial mart. During the Ionian revolt it passed into the powe1 
of the Persians, but on their overthrow at Mycale 479 B.c. it became the ally of Athens, 
to which it remained faithful until the Athenian disasters in Sicily, when it revolted. 
The Athenians, however, soon feducing it, held it unti! it was taken by Alexander the 
great. Afterwards it submitted to the Romans, under whom it flourished for a long 
time. Several distinguished men were natives of this city, among whom were Anaxi- 
menes the orator, Charon the historian, and Metrodorus the Epicurean philosopher. It 
was the chief seat of the worship of Priapus, who was said to have been born there of 
Aphrodite. A small town called Lamsaki occupies the site of the ancient Lampsacus, 
of which now no trace remains. 


LAMP, SAFETY. See Sarery Lamp, 


LAMP-SHELL (Terebratula), a genus of brachiopodous mollusks (see BRACHIOPODA), 
having a delicate shell, of which one of the valves is larger and more convex than the 
other, prolonged backwards into a kind of beak, which is pierced by a hole or fissure. 
Internally, there is a delicate bony framework, of two branches, attached to the dorsal 
valve, by which the arms (see BRACHIOPODA) are supported. This is called the Joop, 
and often by shell-collectors the carriage-spring. It is well seen in many fossil terebra- 
tule. ‘The recent species are numerous, and very widely distributed from the polar to 
the tropical seas; the fossil species are extremely numerous. 


LAMPSON, Sir Curtis Mrranpa, b. Vt., 1806; removed to England in 1830, and was 
naturalized in 1848. He devoted himself to mercantile pursuits in London, and acquired 
a fortune. In 1856 he was appointed a director in the first Atlantic cable company, 
became vice-chairman, and 10 years later was made a baronet on account of his valuable 
services to that enterprise. He was a friend of George Peabody, and was appointed 
one of the trustees of the Peabody fund. In the year’80 he was deputy governor of the 
Hudson’s Bay company, He d. 1885. . 


LAMPY’RIS anp LAMPY’RIDZE. See GLOwWWworRM. 


LAMSON, ALVAN, D.D., 1792-1864; b. Mass.; having pursued a preparatory course 
of study at Phillips academy, entered Harvard university, graduating in 1814, and in 
the same year accepted the position of tutor in Bowdoin college, Brunswick, Me. In 
1818 he became the pastor of the First Church in Dedham, Mass., after a 2 years’ course 
of theological study at the Harvard divinity school, and remained in charge of that pas- 
torate until 1858. In 1857 he published a carefully prepared volume of sermons, and 
was a frequent contributor to the Christian Hxaminer. 


LAMY, JoHN BAPTIST, D.D., b. near Clermont, France, 1814; was educated at Cler- 
mont and at the sem. of Montferrand, where he was ordained a Rom. Cath. priest, 
183%; came to the U.S. 1859, and labored for 11 years in the diocese of Cincinnati; was 
consecrated bp. of Santa Fé, N. M., 1850, and abp., 1875. Hed. in 1888, 

LAN’ARK, a parliamentary and municipal burgh and market t. of Scotland, in the co. 
of the same name, is situated on an elevation rising from the Clyde, 30 m. s.w. of 
Edinburgh. Its antiquity is attested by the fact, that here, in 978, Kenneth II. assem- 
bled a parliament, or meeting of the estates of the realm. Little trade is here carried on; 
but the town derives some support from the numbers attracted to this district by the 
beauty of the scenery in the vicinity. Lanark unites with Hamilton and four other 
burghs in sending a member to parliament. Pop.’81, 4,908—About a mile to the s., lies 
the manufacturing village of New LANARK (pop. 973), celebrated as the scene of Robert 
Owen’s experiment (1815-27) for the social improvement of the working-classes. 


LAN’ARK, a co. ine. Ontario, Canada, drained by the Mississippi river (rising in 
Mississippi lake, in the eastern portion, and flowing n. 100 m. into the Ottawa river), by 
the Clyde, the Tay, navigable as far as the Rideau canal, and the river Rideau, a branch 
of the Ottawa. It is partially bounded on the s. by lake Rideau, and the Rideau canal, 
which passes through the lake, connecting the Ottawa river with lake Ontario, and the 
entire southern portion is dotted with nicturesque little lakes. It is celebrated for its 
beautiful scenery, 1194 sq. m.; pop. 791, 389,122. It is traversed by a division of the 
Canada Central railway, and by other roads. Capital, Perth. 

LAN’ARKSHIRE, or CLYDESDALE, an inland co. of Scotland, and the most populous 
in the country. Its length is 52 m. and width 34 miles. Its area is 564,284 acres; its 
surface is exceedingly varied and rises from the n.w. to the s.e. ands. The north con- 
tains the chief mining region of the county and is divided into three districts, that of 
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Coatbridge and Aillie in the east, that of Glasgow in the west, and that of Baillieston 
and Shettleston in the middle. The principal hills are the Lowthers, which rise in 
Green Hill to the height of 2,403 ft.; Tintock is 2,350 ft. high. In the upper ward is 
the village of Leadhills, which is 1323 ft. above sea-level, being the highest inhabited 
place in Scotland. This county possesses great mineral wealth. Iron ore is smelted at 
Glasgow, Hamilton, Govan, Wishaw, Motherwell, Newmains, Bothwell, Rutherglen, 
Airdrie, Shotts, and Coatbridge. The cotton, flax, and woolen manufactures, which are 
very extensive, and constitute one of the most important sources of wealth in the 
country, are carried on in and around Glasgow. ‘The county is watered principally by 
the Clyde (q.v.) and its affluents. Lanarkshire was famous for its orchards as early as 
the time of the Venerable Bede. They yielded, early in the present century, as much 
as £8,000 yearly, but have latterly fallen off; and the ground is more profitably em- 
ployed in producing gooseberries, vegetables, etc., for the Glasgow market. The 
climate of Lanarkshire is moist, and in many of the lower districts mild and genial, but 
often cold and boisterous in the high grounds. It is not in general well suited for rais- 
ing grain-crops; but much of it is excellently adapted for the rearing of stock and for . 
dairy purposes. Besides Glasgow, Lanarkshire contains the parl. burghs of Govan, 
Partick, northwestern, northeastern, mid, and southern. Pop. ’91, 1,046,040. Lanark- 
shire at an early period was inhabited by the Damnii, a Celtic tribe, whose territory was 
divided by the Roman Wall of Antonine between the Forth and the Clyde, although 
they were never wholly subdued by the Romans. Numerous traces of these inhabitants 
still exist in the form of mounds, fortifications, and circles. In the 7th century a large 
district, including Lanarkshire, was subdued by the Saxons of Northumberland. Among 
the more important events of later history which relate to this county are the two battles 
of Drumclog, June 1, 1679, ia which Graham of Claverhouse was defeated by the Cov- 
enanters, and of Bothwell Bridge, near Hamilton, June 22, 1679, in which the Duke of 
Monmouth defeated the Covenanters with great slaughter. Among objects of historical 
interest may be mentioned Bothwell castle, Douglas castle, and Craignethan castle, the 
Tullietudlem of Sir Walter Scott, where Mary Queen of Scots took refuge after escaping 
from Locbleven. 


LAN’CASHIRE, one of the largest and the most populous counties in England, is 
bounded on the e. by Yorkshire, and on the w. by the Irish sea: on the n. by Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland, and on the s. by Cheshire. Area, 1,207,605 statute acres. Pop. 
1891, 8,972,760. The larger division is intersected in the n. and e. by branches of the 
hill system which runs southward through the counties of York and Derby, while Fur- 
ness has on its eastern border the Cumbrian range. ‘Towards the coast on the w. the 
surface is flat, particularly in the larger division, with a curving outline and large 
stretches of sand, over which in various places the sea seems to be extending its domin- 
ion. The chief rivers are the Mersey, Ribble, Lune, Wyre, Leven, and Duddon, all of 
which enter the Irish sea by estuaries more or less important; Morecambe bay being the 
chief indentation. The climate is moist, but mild, the soil being peaty in the upland 
districts, but a fertile loam for the most part in the flats. Oats and potatoes are general 
crops; wheat also grows well in the southern division. Coal is the chief mineral pro- 
duct (the coal-field being estimated at over 400 sq. m.); lead and copper also occur, and 
iron is plentiful in Furness. The whole surface is covered with a net-work of canals 
and railways, which connect the principal manufacturing and commercial centers. See 
MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, PRESTON, BLACKBURN, etc. Lancashire is famous for its 
immense cotton manufactures. The other textile manufactures are likewise of consider- 
able importance. The manufacture of all kinds of machinery is extensively carried on; 
as well as shipbuilding, glass making, soap manufacturing, the alkali industry, and 
more especially cotton spinning, the latter being the most extensive. Lancashire con- 
tains 18 parliamentary boroughs. The district of Furness presents many attractions to 
the tourist. On its north-eastern border stretches the beautiful lake Windermere, west- 
ward from which is Easthwaite Water; and further w., Coniston lake, and the ‘‘ Old 
Man of Coniston,’’ with a height of 2,635 feet. In the peninsula between the rivers 
Duddon and Leven is Furness abbey, a noble ruin, the effect of which is enhanced by 
the picturesque beauty of the scenery in the vicinity. The abbey was founded by 
Stephen, earl of Mortagne or Mortoil, and afterwards king of England in 1127. The 
church is 287 ft. long, the nave 70 ft. broad. In the township of Whalley, in the e. of 
Lancashire, is a very old church, and in the churchyard are three crosses, apparently 
of Saxon origin. In the vicinity are the ruins of an abbey of about the same age as 
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LANCASTER, a co. in s.e. Nebraska, drained by Salt or Saline creek, and tributaries 
of the Missouri, Kansas, and Platte rivers. It is intersected by branches of the Union 
Pacific railroad, the Burlington Route, and the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
railroads; 864 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 76,395, chiefly of American birth. The surface is un- 
even, with good pasture and fertile prairie land, thinly timbered and productive of 
grain; it is also adapted to stock-raising. It has salt-basins and salt springs, and 
quarries of building stone, carboniferous limestone, and cretaceous sandstone. Among 
tlte products are tobacco, wool, Irish potatoes, honey, flax-seed, and sorghum. Oo. 
seat, Lincoln. 

LANCASTER, a co. in s.e. Penn., has for its w. boundary the Susquehanna river, and 


for the s.e. Octorara creek. The Conestoga creek crosses it from n.e, tos.w., and South 
mountain extends along the n.w. border. Mine ridge is in the s.e. It is traversed by 
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ia, the Philadelphia and Reading, and the Lancaster and Reading 
Ua pile WN 965 at m.; pop. 90, 149,095, chiefly of American birth. Its 
mineral resources comprise iron, nickel, micaceous roofing slate, blue limestone and 
Potsdam sandstone; marble, chrome, and magnesia are also found. The soil is a rich 
loam, of which lime forms a principal part, and is exceptionally fertile. The scenery 
is delightful, the surface of the country being diversified by low hills and broad green 
valleys. Its products are fruit, sorghum, corn, hops, honey, wheat, buckwheat, tobacco, 
barley, wool, flax, oats, and sweet potatoes, It has excellent water-power, and large 
manufactories of lumber, tin, copper, sheet-iron ware, and machinery; also cotton and 
woolen and paper factories, 12 breweries, and planing and saw mills. It has extensive 
forests of oak, hickory, chestnut, and ash. Co. seat, Lancaster. 


LANCASTER, a co. in South Carolina, has for its w. border the Catawba river and 
the state of North Carolina on then. and n.w. It is bounded.on the e. by Lynch’s creek; 
535 sq. m.; pop. 90, 20,761, chiefly of American birth, with 6000 colored. The surface 
is undulating; in some portions densely wooded; in others the fertile soil produces 
cotton, tobacco, wool, wheat, fruit, to some extent, oats, rye, and the best sweet pota- 
toes; other products are Indian corn and grass, honey, sorghum, and sugar-cane. Gold 
is found near the Catawba river. Co. seat, Lancaster. 


LANCASTER, a co. in e. Virginia, has for its western border the Rappahannock, a 
navigable river, flowing s.e. past Windmill point into the Chesapeake bay, which is the 
s.e. boundary; 160 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 7191, chiefly of American birth, 4000 colored. The 
surface is level and equally divided into forest and plain. ‘The portion of the soil 
under cultivation is adapted to fruit, corn, winter wheat, rye, wool, and sorghum; other 
products are sweet potatoes and oats. Horses and cattle are raised, and a large number 
of swine. Co. seat, Lancaster. 


LANCASTER, a municipal borough and seaport of England, capital of Lancashire; is 
picturesquely situated on an eminence on the left bank of the Lune, near the mouth 
of that river, and 45 m. n.e. of Liverpool. The ancient castle, which overlooks the 
town, is now used as a county jail and court-house. The houses are built of the free- 
stone quarried in the vicinity, and though the streets are narrow, the town is neat and 
well built. The Lune is here crossed by a bridge of five arches, and by an aqueduct 
carrying the Lancaster canal across the river. ‘The harbor has 1700 ft. of quays and 
a depth of 12 ft. at spring tides. There is some trade in coal and limestone. The chief 
manufactures are furniture, cotton, table-baize, cloth, and cast-iron work, Pop. ’91, 
64,300. 


LANCASTER, a town in Worcester co., Mass.; on the Nashua river and the Boston 
and Maine railroad; 16 miles n.e. of Worcester. It contains the villages of Lancaster, 
South Lancaster, and Poniken, the state reform school for girls, public library, electric 
street railroad, and cotton and woolen mills. Pop. ’90, 2201. 


LANCASTER, city and co. seat of Fairfield co., O.; on the Hocking river, Hocking 
canal, and the Cincinnati and Muskingum Valley and the Columbus, Hocking Valley 
and Toledo railroads; 32 miles s.e. of Columbus. It contains the State industrial school 
for boys, Crawfis institute, Columbia commercial college, public library, national bank, 
and electric light plant, and has an attractive county court-house, excellent public and 
private schools, good water supply, and several daily and weekly newspapers. The 
city is in a rich agricultural region and in the natural gas belt. The industries com- 
prise the manufacture of agricultural implements, foundry products, flour, shoes, 
glass, etc. There are several hotels. The facilities for shipping by rail and water 
have made the city an important trade and produce center. Pop. ’90, 7555. 


LANCASTER, city and co. seat of Lancaster co., Pa.; on Conestoga creek and the 
Lancaster and Reading Narrow Gauge, the Philadelphia and Reading, and the Pennsyl- 
vania railroads; 68.miles w. of Philadelphia. It is the seat of Franklin and Marshall 
college and the theological seminary of the Reformed Church, and contains the Lan- 
caster general hospital, St. Joseph’s hospital, County hospital, Children’s home, Me- 
chanics’ and Y. M. C. A. libraries, Conestoga park, the graves of Thaddeus Stevens and 
ex-President James Buchanan, gas and electric light plants, electric street railroads, 
national and state banks, and about 50 churches. The industries include tobacco- 
growing, cigar-making, cattle-raising, and the manufacture of cotton goods, iron, locks, 
forges and blowers, and caramels. The city is the center of a large tobacco trade and 
has numerous tobacco warehouses. Lancaster was settled in 1729. During the occupa- 
tion of Philadelphia by the British, in 1777-78, the Continental Congress sat here. 
RS to 1812 it was the state capital and in 1818 it received its city charter. Pop. 

, 32,011. 


LANCASTER, Ducuy or. Lancaster is a duchy and county palatine (see PALATINE) 
of England, created by royal charter, in which respect it differs from Durham and 
Chester. Edward III., on the death of Henry, duke of Lancaster, conferred the duchy 
on John of Gaunt and his heirs forever. During the wars of the Roses, Henry IV. and 
Edward IV. both endeavored so to settle the duchy that it should descend to the heirs 
of their body apart from the crown, and continue with them in the event of their losing 
the latter. The result of these several attempts has been the preservation of the duchy 
as a separate possession in order and government, but united in point of inheritance. 
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The revenues of the duchy form no part of those hereditary revenues in lieu of which 
the civil list (q.v.) was granted. The net proceeds are paid over to the privy purse, and 
wholly exempted from parliamentary control, except that the annual account for receipt 
and expenditure is presented. The county palatine forms only a portion of the duchy, 
which includes considerable estates not within the county palatine. There is a chan- 
cellor of the duchy (i.e., of the part of it which does not lie within the county), and of 
the county palatine, which two offices are generally united. The duchy court of Lan- 
caster, held at Westminster, and presided over by the chancellor of the duchy, or his 
deputy, exercises jurisdiction in all matters of equity relating to the lands of the duchy. 
The administration of justice has recently been assimilated to that of the rest of Eng- 
land. The office of chancellor is a political appointment, which it is the practice to 
confer on a statesman of eminence, frequently a member of the cabinet, who is expected 
to devote his time to such larger questions occupying the attention of government as do 
not fall witnin other departments. The emoluments of the office are about £2,000 per 
annum. 

LANCASTER, HousrE or. The name of the ruling house to which Henry IV., V. and 
V1., kings of England, belonged. The title was created by Henry III., who in 1267, 
made his second son, Edmund Crouchback, earl of Lancaster. The fourth ear] and first 
duke of Lancaster, Henry Wryneck, died without male heirs. His daughter Blanche 
married John of Gaunt, fourth son of Edward IiI. Thus John of Gaunt became duke 
of Lancaster. His son, afterwards Henry IV., claiming descent from Henry III., seized 
the throne upon the deposition of Richard II. John of Gaunt through his daughters 
was the progenitor of several lines of foreign kings, and by his third wife, Catherine 
Swynford, he became the ancestor of the Tudors. The Lancastrian sovereigns were 
Henry IV., Henry V., and Henry VI. (q.v.). Henry IV. held the throne by virtue of a 
parliamentary title, a fact which may have influenced him to rule ina somewhat cautious 
manner. The brief reign of Henry V. is distinguished for the brilliant successes in 
France. Henry VI., in whose reign the wars of the Roses broke out, was deposed and 
murdered. His successor was Henry VII., the first of the Tudors. 

LANCASTER, Sir JAmzs, the first English navigator who commanded a fleet bound 
for the East Indies, sailed from Plymouth April 10, 1591. In 1600 the newly consti- 
tuted Hast India Company intrusted him with their first expedition. ‘ Lancaster having, 
in the course of his voyages, collected a number of valuable documents in support of 
the existence of a n.w. passage, the government, acting on his advice, sent out an expe- 
dition to attempt to discover it. ‘They discovered a strait in 74° n. lat., which was 
named by Baffin Lancaster sound, in honor of Lancaster. Lancaster was created a 
baronet for his services, and died in 1620. The history of his voyages has been pre- 
served by Hakluyt and Purchas. 


LANCASTER, JosEepH (1778-1838) ; one of the rival inventors of the monitorial or 
mutual system of instruction, was born in London and was the son of a Chelsea pen- 
sioner ; of a dissenting family, he altered his religious opinions when a young man, and 
attached himself to the Society of Friends. When about the age of twenty he began to 
instruct the poor children of the vicinity, and soon had a thousand under his care, and 
his philanthropic efforts led the Duke of Bedford and others to build him a schoolroom 
and furnish it. The experiments in teaching made at Madras by Dr. Andrew Bell (q.v.), 
and reported by him in a pamphlet in 1797, came to Lancaster’s notice, and he adopted 
some of Bell’s measures, but improved vastly upon the latter’s system, and being called 
to lecture in various places, established many schools and gave a great stimulus to 
popular education. The Royal Lancasterian Institution, afterwards called the British 
and Foreign School Society, was founded in 1818 for his benefit, but he quarrelled with 
his benefactors, and emigrated to America, where for a time he lectured with success. 
He was run over by a carriage and killed in New York city. He published Jmprovements 
in Education; An Epitome of the Chief Events and Transactions of His Own Life (1833), and 
other pamphlets. See MONITORIAL SYSTEM. 

LANCASTER HERALD, one of the six heralds of England, ranking second in point 
of seniority. His office is said to have been instituted by Edward III., in the 34th year 
of his reign, when he created his son, John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster. Henry IV. 
raised Lancaster to the dignity of a king-at-arms. Edward IV., after reducing him to 
,the status of a herald, abolished his office, which was revived by Henry VII. 


LANCASTER SOUND, a western inlet of Baffin’s Bay, in lat. 74° n., and extending 
from 80° to 87° w. longitude. Though this opening into the polar ocean was discovered 
by Baffin himself, as far back as 1616, yet it lay virtually neglected for more than 200 
years. At length Parry, in 1819, penetrated through it into Barrow’s Strait, and beyond. 


LANCASTERIAN or LANCASTRIAN SYSTEM. See Monrrorriau System. 


LANCE differed from spear or javelin in that it was not intended to be thrown, but 
to be thrust at the enemy by force of hand, and with the impetus acquired by speed, 
and thus was most effective in the hands of a mounted soldier. Hence the lance was 
the favorite arm with knights for commencing a combat ; it was of tough ash, of con- 
siderable length, weighted at the end, and held not far from the hilt. See TOURNAMENT. 
In modern warefare, the lance is a long rod of tough ash, with an iron point, and usually 
a colored flag near it. Itis the offensive arm of lancers (q.Vv.). 
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LANCE, Groran, 1802-64; b. England ; studied historical painting with Haydon, 
but left this branch of art on discovering, accidentally, his remarkable talent for the 
delineation of still-life. As a painter of fruit and flowers, both in composition and as a 
colorist, he was unequaled among the English oil-painters of his time. He was also a 
remarkably successful copyist, and restored, with great accuracy and fidelity to the 
manner of the master, a painting by Velasquez in the national gallery, London. His 
works exhibited at the royal academy and British institution exhibitions always attracted 
general attention. His forte lay in the wonderful brilliancy of his coloring, the exact- 
ness of his imitation, and the taste displayed in his grouping and arrangement of ac- 
cessories. 

LANCE, Tur Hony, the name applied in the Greek church to the knife with which 
the priest cuts the bread at communion. This knife is formed like a lance, designed to 
imitate the spear by which Christ was pierced.—2. A lance which was given to king 
Henry I. of Germany by Rudolph of Burgundy, and which is claimed by tradition to 
have been in large part made from the nails employed in Christ’s crucifixion. Another: 
narrative has it that this was the same lance employed by the Roman soldier. It became 
considered to be a powerful talisman, and was one of the most important insignia 
belonging to the German empire. In its honor, in 1854, pope Innocent VI. instituted a 
special festival, and it was used during the crusades to raise the spirits of the sol- 
diers of the cross. 

LAN'CELET, Amphioxus or Branchiostoma, a genus of dermopterous (q.v.) fishes, of 
very remarkable organization, far lower than that of any other vertebrate animals, con- 
necting cartilaginous fishes both with mollusks and with annelids. A few species are 
known, all small; one of them (A. lanceolatus), the first which was discovered, a native 
of the coasts of Britain, and of Europe generally. It inhabits banks of sand, and when 
dug up, buries itself again in the sand with wonderful activity. It is at the utmost 
scarcely more than 2 in. in length, very much compressed, tapering to a point at each 
extremity, the head not notably distinct from the body. It is silvery-white and semi- 
transparent ; the skin destitute of scales. A low dorsal fin extends the whole length of 
the back. 


LANCELOT. The original story of Lancelot was written about the year 1200 and 
there is every reason to believe by Walter Map or Mapes (q.v.). It embodied as an 
introduction, the substance of Geoffrey’s Arthur (q.v.), Guinevere and Merlin (q.v.), 
and there was no mention of Perceval, although from the free use of incidents connected 
with the Graal (q.v.) and Perceval (q.v.) of De Borron it is supposed they were written 
contemporaneously, although De Borron’s second part, Quest, preceded Map’s second 
part. In Map’s version, Lancelot is represented as the son of King Pillinore, who was: 
brought out of retirement and introduced at King Arthur’s court for an inferior order 
of knighthood. He wasmuch beloved by Arthurand Guinevere and entered the lists in 
the quest of the Holy Grail, the accomplishment of which was only possible to the best 
knight in armor. The tale is one of much interest, although long overladen with many 
adventures foreign to the plot. While he professed the greatest affection and reverence 
for King Arthur, he did not hesitate to carry on a criminal intrigue with the queen, 
Guinevere, and while he performed deeds of heroic daring, with the most generous 
enthusiasm, he did pious penance for his sins. While he devoted himself with utter 
self-abnegation to the interest of the queen, he was no less devoted to the king. He 
relinquished the quest of the Grail on account of his sins, yet he carried on an amour 
with the beautiful Elaine, daughter of King Pelles, for whose son, Galaad, was reserved 
the glory of winning the Grail and redeeming the sins of his father, Lancelot. To pre- 
serve his fidelity to the queen and keep the character of his hero intact, the romancer 
asserted that Lancelot’s senses were deceived and the spell given him by Elaine’s maid, 
who at the suggestion of her mistress led him to believe the queen was his companion, 
When Guinevere discovered his treachery she drove him from her presence with such 
cruel invectives that he became insane and wandered about the woods for years. Chance 
took him to the castle of King Pelles ; who, in the version of Walter Map, had custody 
of the Grail, and he was recognized by Elaine, who cured him by the charm of the holy 
vessel. Lancelot at one time arrived at the door of the chamber containing the Holy 
Grail; he was warned not to approach, but he nevertheless ventured to look in ‘‘ and 
saw a table of silver and the holy vessel covered with red samite and many angels about 
it, whereof one of them held a candell of wax burning and the others held a crosse and 
the ornaments of the altar.’? Having dared to enter, a blast of fire smote him to the 
ground, where he lay “‘ twenty-four days and as many nights asa dead man.’’ After 
his entire recovery he found his way back to Guinevere and the king and knights rejoiced 
to see him. He had failed in the quest and he and the queen returned to the old sin. 
Guinevere was accused of having poisoned a knight and was exposed to the usual ordeal. 
Lancelot espoused her cause and conquered her accuser, but received wounds which 
reopened at the next secret meeting between them. Scandal and spies finally con- 
nected them, and the queen was doomed to the stake, but at the moment of execution 
Lancelot appeared and rescued her. They took flight together to his castle of Joyeuse 
Garle, where King Arthur besieged them, with his nephew Gawain and other faithful 
Knights. Lancelot offered to give up the queen if she was promised protection, ‘but 
Arthur refused this, until he was warned by the pope that it would be fatal to his 
kingdom if he persisted, when he received her, bnt continued his war against Lancelot, 
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whom he followed to his castle in Gannes, France. During the siege, news arrived 
of the insurrection of his nephew, Modred, who had seized his throne, and the queen 
had fortified herself in London. He returned, and after a series of desperate battles 
Modred was killed and Arthur, wounded to death, flung away his sword and was borne 
by fairies to Avelon. Lancelot also returned to England, mourned the king’s death, 
paid a melancholy visit to the queen, already in a nunnery, and retired himself to a 
monastery and died soon after in sorrow and repentance. According to Map’s version 
Galaad, the son of Lancelot and Elaine, was the successful hero of the Quest of the 
Holy Grail, On the eve of Pentecost an old man dressed in white brought a youth 
to King Arthur’s court. When all the knignts were assembled at the ensuing banquet 
every seat was filled save that which was always reserved for the successful knight of 
the Holy Grail, leaving none for the young Galaad. The old man revealed wondrous 
signs which indicated that the ‘‘ seat perilous” was intended for the young hero, who, 
at once accomplished a test in which Gawain and Perceval had failed. The Grail 
appeared and light and perfume filled the hall; it again passed out of sight and the 
next day the knights departed on its quest. Galaad, thus pointed out, succeeded, - 
and became king of the Holy City: then Joseph of Arimathea appeared and Galaad 
died, his task accomplished. The many manuscripts upon the subject, of the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, were compiled in book form and translated by 
Sir Thomas Malory under the title of Morte Arthur. Tennyson’s (q.v.) Jdyls of the King 
and Lowell’s (q.v.) Vision of Sir Launfal are also founded upon this narrative. 


LANCERS, a description of cavalry soldiers who are armed with lances. The type and 
perfection of lancers are the Russian Cossacks, whose long lances enable them to combat 
with enemies at a distance from which they themselves take little harm. The lancerg 
were brought into European notice by Napoleon, who greatly relied upon some Polish 
regiments. After the peace of 1815, the arm was adopted in the English service, but i¢ 
is thought by many that the British lancer has a weapon too short to enable him to charge 
an infantry square with any chance of success. The regiments armed as lancers are 
enumerated in the article CAVALRY. 


LANCET-WINDOW, a narrow window with acutely pointed arch head. This form 
was much used in England and Scotland during the early pointed period of Gothic 
architecture. Several lancet-windows are frequently grouped together, so as to produce 
a pleasing effect. In Scotland, the lancet-window was, like many other features of 
Scotch Gothic, retained to a much later period than in England. 


LANCE-WOOD, a wood valuable for its great strength and elasticity. It is produced 
by the small tree guatteria virgata (natural order anonacee). Another species, G. lau- 
rifolia, yields the wood called white lance-wood. The latter is not much used. Lances 
wood is of great value to coach-builders, by whom it is used for shafts and carriage-poles, 
for which it is especially fitted. ‘The part used is the main trunk of the tree, which is 
very straight, and rarely more than 9 in. in diameter, with the bark on. It comes in 
small quantities from the West Indies, chiefly, however, from Jamaica. 


LANCI'ANO (the Anaia or Anza of Pliny, subsequently Anctanum), a t. of South 
Italy, in the province of Chieti, and capital of the district, 6 m. from the Adriatic, and 
15 from Chieti. Pop. com. 7200. Its present site occupies three hills, of which the two 
most adjacent are connected by an ancient bridge of great square blocks of stone, origin- 
ally dedicated to Diocletian. The central position of this town favored its being selected 
as a center of judicial and civil administration during both the Roman and Gothic 
periods, and from its extensive traffic it obtained the title of ‘‘ The Emporium of the 
Frentani.’’ Lanciano possesses a fine cathedral, adorned with marbles and valuable 
paintings; contains several large foundries, and carries on a trade in wine, oil and silk. 


LAND, TITLES To. See TITLE. 


LANDAU, at. and fortress of Bavaria, in the district of Rhenish Pfalz, is situated in 
a beautiful region on the Queich, which fills its fosse with water, 18 m. n.w. of Carls- 
ruhe. There are here manufactures of hats, watches and furniture. The pop. in 1890 
was 11,236. Landau has been the scene of important events during every great war 
since the 15th century. In the Thirty Years’ war, it was taken eight times by Swedes, 
Spaniards, Imperialists, and French. In 1684 it was fortified by Vauban, and was con- 
sidered impregnable until taken, in 1702, by the imperialists under the markgraf Ludwig 
of Baden. 


LAND-CRAB, the popular name of all those species of crab (q.v.) which in a mature 
state are not aquatic. They are now erected into a family or tribe, and divided into 
several genera. The species are numerous, and all inhabitants of warm countries. They 
very much resemble the common crabs of our shores, and are remarkable as animals 
breathing by gills, and yet not aquatic, some of them inhabiting very dry places, where 
they burrow in the sand or earth; but such presence of moisture is absolutely necessary 
to them as to prevent the desiccation of their gills. Many, and probably all of them, 
deposit their spawn in water, for which purpose some of them annually migrate from 
considerable distances to the sea; but there is reason to suppose that some deposit their 
spawn in fresh water. The BLack Cras, or MouNTAIN CRAB (gecarcinus ruricola), of 
tbe West Indies, usually resides in woods and on hills at a distance of at least one mile, 
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often two or three miles from the sea, which, however, it regularly visits in the months 
of April and May, when immense numbers may be seen journeying together, moving 
straight on, unless obstacles quite insuperable impede their progress. Like most of the 
other species, this land-crab is active chiefly during the night; and except in rainy 
weather, it seldom leaves its burrow by day. It feeds chiefly on vegetable food. When 
in season, it is highly esteemed for the table, as some of the other land-crabs also are; 
and its spawn or roe, which before being deposited forms a bunch as large as a hen’s egg, 
is accounted a delicacy.—A land-crab of Ceylon (ocypode) is so troublesome on account 
of the burrows which it makes in the dry soil of the equestrian promenade at Colombo, 
that men are kept in regular employment to fill them up.—The grass-lands of some 
parts of India swarm with small land-crabs, which feed on the grass or on green stalks 
of rice. See illus., Crustaceans, vol. IV. 


LANDED MEN, Jury or. In Scotch law, it is a privilege belonging to a landed pro- 
rietor, when tried for a criminal offense, to demand a jury the majority of whom are 
anded proprietors. 

LANDED PROPERTY is not a legal, but rather a popular phrase, to denote that kind 
of property which consists of freehold estates in land, or, in Scotland, heritable estates. 
A person may have a mere chattel interest in land, such as a lease (though in Scotland 
even that is heritable estate), and the landed property does not in such case belong to 
him, but to his landlord, to whom and whose heirs the land descends forever, until 
alienated. Landed property includes houses and all things called corporeal, and also some 
incorporeal rights connected with land. ’ 

The various ways in which this important kind of property is held, and the formali- 
ties attending its transfer, are treated of under such heads as ALLODIUM ; CHARTER ; 
CONVEYANCING ; CopyHoLp; DrEep; Fax; FEOFFMENT; FEUDAL SysTEM; FREE- 
HOLD ; SASINE; SALE; TITLE, etc. 


LANDER, a co. in north central Nevada, is bounded on the west by the Fish Creek 
mountains, is crossed by the Shoshone mountains, and is drained by the Reese and 
Humboldt rivers ; 5296 sq.m. ; pop. 90, 2266. There are good grazing lands, and in 
the Reese river valley silver and lead are mined. Co. seat, Austin. 

LANDER, FREDERIC WILLIAM, 1821-62; b. Mass.; received a military education at 
the Norwich, Vt., military academy, and devoted himself to railroad engineering. He 
superintended two of the early expeditions for the survey of the route for the Pacific 
railroad, both of which were arduous and dangerous, and of the latter of which he was 
the sole survivor. He joined the U.S. army in 1861, was appointed a brig.gen., and 
served with great credit, distinguishing himself as an able and daring officer. In Mar., 
1862, he was stricken down by disease, and died at Paw Paw, Va. Gen. Lander married, 
in 1860, Jean Margaret Davenport. 


LANDER, JEAN MArGARET DAVENPORT, b. Eng., 1829; entered upon the stage as 
@ profession, and gained a high reputation in the United States as an actress of remark- 
able vigor and fine natural gifts, which had been cultivated to a point of rare excellence. 
In the character of Camille she was preferred by many even to Matilda Heron, the great 
American original in that part. She married Gen. Lander in 1860, and on his death in 
1862 she served as a hospital nurse, continuing in that duty until the close of the war. 
In 1865 she returned to the stage. 


LANDER, Louisa, b. Salem, Mass., 1826; exhibited, when quite young, a talent for 
modeling and sculpture; and at the age of 20 went to Rome and studied with Crawford. 
Besides busts of Hawthorne and others, she has produced a number of statuettes and stat- 
ues in marble, which have been highly commended. Among her works are ‘‘ Galatea,” 
‘‘ Virginia Dare,” and ‘‘ Undine,” statuettes; ‘‘ Evangeline,” ‘‘ Ceres Mourning for 
Proserpine,” and ‘‘ A Sylph Alighting.” 


LANDER, RIcHARD, the discoverer of the mouth of the Niger, was b. in Cornwall in 
1804, and became a printer; but in 1825 went with capt. Clapperton, as his servant, 
to Africa, and accompanied him from the bay of Benin to Sdkoto. There Clapperton 
died; and Lander, returning to England, published a journal containing an account of 
the expedition, giving proof of such qualifications, that the British government intrusted 
to him the prosecution of further researches concerning the course of the Niger. In 
1830 he and his brother John succeeded in proving that the Quorra, or Niger, falls by 
many mouths into the bight of Benin. The brothers were, however, seized by the 
negroes, and sold to a slave-dealer, but being brought to cape Formosa, were redeemed 
by the master of a Liverpool ship. They returned to England in June, 1830, and pub- 
lished a Journal of an Expedition to Explore the Course and Termination of the Niger (3 
vols., Lond., 1832). In 1832 they undertook a new expedition to the Niger in an iron 
steamboat, and bought a small island as a British trading-station. In 18383 Richard 
Lander, with a few companions, made a trading excursion in the delta of the Niger; but 
they were assailed by the natives, and Lander received a wound, of which he died at 
Fernando Po, February, 1834.—JoHn LANDER, who was about three years younger than 
his brother Richard, was rewarded with an appointment in the customs; but died Nov. 
16, 1839, from the effects of the African climate. 


LANDERNEAU, asmall seaport t. of the dep, of Finistére, France, 13 m. n.e. from Brest. 
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Only a few small vessels belong to the town, although about 700 enter and clear the port 
annually. The harbor admits vessels of 400 tons. Pop. *86, 8008. 

LANDES (Fr., heaths), extensive tracts on the coast of the bay of Biscay, between the 
Gironde and the Pyrenees. Few districts in Europe are more desolate and unproductive. 
The part nearest the sea is more so than that which lies further inland on the rivers 
Adour and Midouze. Since the marshes have been drained, the district, previously the 
most unhealthy, has become one of the healthiest in France. 


LANDES, a maritime department of France, and one of the largest and most thinly 
peopled in the country, is bounded on the w. by the bay of Biscay. Area, 3,615 sq. M. ; 
pop. 96, 292,884. The principal river is the Adour. The department is divided into 
the three arrondissements, Mont-de-Marsan, St. Sever, and Dax. Capital, Mont-de- 
Marsan. As a forest department, Landes stands first in France. 

LANDGRAVE, or LANpGRAF. See GRAF. 


LANDIT, a fair or market, said to have been established by Charlemagne about 800, 
and which received its name from Lwndi (Monday), the day of the week on which it: 
began. The actual period of the dandit included the week beginning with the first Mon. 
day after St. Barnabas day (June 11). It was at once a trade center and a religious and 
popular festival. It was held both in Paris and at St. Denis, and its opening was accom- 
panied by an imposing ceremonial of a semi-religious character, conducted by the bishop 
and clergy, students and officials. The /andit was abolished in 1789. 

LAND LEAGUE. See IRELAND—LAND LEAGUE. 

LANDLORD AND TENANT, Therelation of landlord and tenant exsts either (1) when 
one lets lands to another for a definite and fixed period of time agreed upon between the 
parties, in which case the tenancy is said to be one for years ; or (2) when one holds 
lands of another for an uncertain period, terminable at the will of either party, in which 
case the tenancy is said to be one at will ; or (8) when one holds lands of another for a 
year, and by holding over his tenancy is renewed by implication of law for another 
year, and so on from one year to another, in which case his tenancy is said to be one 
JSrom year to year ; or if such implied renewal be monthly, weekly, etc., his tenancy is 
said to be from month to month, from week to week, etc.; or (4) when, after having en- 
tered and held lands rightfully, one holds over wrongfully or by the mere laches or 
forbearance of the owner, in which case the tenancy is said to be one at sufferance. 

The tenancy for years, which is the most important, is created by a contract called 
alease. The English statute of frauds requires a lease for over three years to be in 
writing, in order to create a tenancy for years. In some of the United States, a writing 
is required in order to make a valid lease for more than one year. It is generally not 
required that any lease shall be a deed under seal. 

The chief duties of a tenant for years are to strictly observe and fulfil the con- 
ditions and covenants in the lease, to refrain from the commission of waste, to make 
ordinary repairs, to pay rent, and to refrain from denying the landlord’s title. A con- 
dition is a stipulation in the lease, which gives to the landlord the right to enter and 
repossess the premises, if its terms are not complied with. The courts look with dis- 
favor upon such provisions, and in cases of doubtful construction prefer to treat the 
stipulations as covenants. A covenant is in the nature of a contract, and its breach 
gives to the landlord a right of action at law for damages or an injunction in equity 
to restrain its further breach. Sometimes the same provision is so drawn as to con- 
stitute both a condition and a covenant, so that the landlord may have either of the 
three remedies above specified. The commission of waste is frequently forbidden by 
the express words of the lease, as well as by implication of law. It is permissive waste 
for the tenant to allow the premises to decay, although he do no positive act of injury. 
He must, therefore, in the absence of the landlord’s express agreement to repair, make 
ordinary repairs to the property. The landlord does not impliedly warrant that the 
premises are habitable, and he is under no implicit obligation to make them so. _ If the 
tenant enter, he will be bound by the lease, although the building is unsuitable for 
occupation, unless the landlord were guilty of fraud in concealing or not disclosing 
the defect. If strangers be injured because of a defect in the premises, the tenant, 
and not the landlord, will ordinarily be liable, unless the latter caused the defect or 
leased the premises with knowledge of its existence, or it were on a part of the prem- 
ises over which he retained control. At common law, if the leased house were burned, 
the tenant was still bound to pay rent. But modern statutes have modified this oner- 
ous rule, so that if the tenant vacate the premises after the destruction of the building 
by the elements or inevitable accident and without his fault, his obligation to pay rent 
then ceases. If the lease contain no express covenant to pay rent, an action for ‘* use 
and occupation,’’ so called, will lie for the recovery of the reasonable value of the pos- 
session of the property during the term. The tenant’s duty to refrain from denying 
his landlord’s title is a modern outgrowth of the feudal oath of fealty, which the 
vassal rendered to his lord. It precludes the tenant, when sued for rent or for the 
possession of the premises, from defending on the ground that the landlord has no title 
to the property. But if the tenant were induced to take the lease and possession 
through the fraud or misrepresentations of the landlord, or if he be evicted by one 
having a title paramount to that of the landlord, or by the landlord or any one properly 
claiming under him, or if his lease have been surrendered and his possession given up, 
so that the technical relation of landlord and tenant no longer exists, this obligation 
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i longer bind him, and he may set up, in defence, that the plaintiff does not own 
arnt ttaee in question. If the eee be evicted in any of the ways above specified, 
his obligation to pay rent will generally cease. Such an eviction is a breach of the 
landlord's implied covenant, that the tenant shall have quiet enjoyment during the 
term. In the absence of restrictions in the lease, the tenant may assign his entire in- 
terest in the property, or sub-let a portion of the term which he himself holds. A 
tenancy for years may be terminated by a surrender of the term to the landlord, by its 
forfeiture because of the breach of some condition or by its natural termination through 
lapse of time ; and in the last case no notice to quit is necessary. In order for either 
party to terminate a tenancy from year to year without the consent of the other, six 
months’ notice, terminating at the end of the year for which the premises are held, is 
necessary ; while in a tenancy from month to month, one month’s notice 1s required ; 
in that from week to week, one week’s notice, etc. No notice, on either side, is neces- 
sary to terminate a tenancy at will or at sufferance ; but many modern statutes change 
this rule and require one month’s notice. 


LANDON, LeririA ExizABeTH, an English poetess—better known by her initials 
L. E. L.—was b. in London in 1802. Her childhood was spent in the house of a rela- 
tive in Hertfordshire. In 1820 her first poems appeared in the Literary Gazette, and 
attracted considerable attention. On the death of her father, she devoted her entire 
attention to literature, earning both fame and money. She published several volumes of 
verse, the most widely read and admired of which was the lmprovisatrice, and three 
novels, which have long since been deserted by the world of readers. On June 7, 1838, 
she married George Maclean, esq., governor of Cape Coast Castle, and was found dead 
in her new house on Oct. 15, 1888. It is understood that for the alleviation of spasms, 
with which she was occasionally visited, she was in the habit of taking small doses of 
prussic acid, and her death is supposed to have been caused by an overdose. ‘There is 
no reason to suppose that her death was other than accidental. 


LANDOR, WALTER SAVAGE, son of Walter Landor and of Elizabeth Savage, was b. at 
Ipsley Court, Warwickshire, in 1775. He was educated at Rugby, and at Trinity col- 
lege, Oxford, quitting the university without taking a degree. He succeeded to the 
family estates on the death of his father. In 1808 he raised a body of men at his own 
expense, and joined the Spanish patriots under Blake. He was made a col. in the 
service of Spain, but resigned his commission on the restoration of king Ferdinand. In 
1811 he married Miss Julia Thuillier, of Bath. After his marriage he resided first at 
Tours, then at Florence, where he bought an estate. He first became known as the 
author of Count Julian, which was followed by a poem called Gebir, In 1820 appeared 
Idyliia Heroica (in Latin), and in 1824-29 his Imaginary Conversations of Literary Men 
and Statesmen (5 vols.). Landor was a thorough classical scholar, and his Greek and 
Roman characters speak as we should expect the ancient heroes to have spoken. He is 
greater as a prose writer than as a poet; but, according to Emerson, who visited him in 
1833, nature meant him rather for action than for literature. ‘‘ He has,” says Emerson, 
“‘an English appetite for action and heroes.” In 1886 he published Letters of a Con- 
servative; in the same year, a Satire on Satirists, and Admonition to Detractors,; in 1837, 
The Pentameron and Pentalogue; in 1847, The Hellenics; in 1848, Imaginary Conversa- 
tions of King Carlo Alberto and the Duchess Belgioioso on the Affairs and Prospects of Italy; 
in 1851, Popery, British and Foreign, in 1858, Last Fruit off an Old Tree; in 1854, Letters 
of an American. He died at Florence, Sept., 1864. His Life and Works were published 
in 1876, in 8 vols., the life being by John Foster. See also Colvin’s Landor (1881). 


LAND-RAIL, See CRAKE. 
LANDS’BERG, a t. of Prussia, in the province of Brandenburg, is situated in a pleasant 


and fruitful district on the Warthe, 40 m. n.e. of Frankfort. It contains boiler factories 
and important iron foundries. Pop. ’90, 28,065. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING, the art of laying out grounds in order to beauty and 
pleasure, which may fairly claim to be reckoned among the fine arts. It is chiefly prac- 
ticed either in connection with the residences of the opulent, or in public parks. 

Where the general aspect of a country is wild, and has been little modified by culti- 
vation, inclosures, and other works of man, those scenes are felt to be most pleasing 
which exhibit his progress and triumph. Thus, when pleasure-grounds first began 
to be laid out, they exhibited only geometric forms; and alleys, avenues, and par- 
terres did not seem artificial enough to give delight without buildings of various kinds, 
terraces, mounds, artificial hills, lakes, and streams, close-clipped hedges, and trees or 
shrubs trimmed by topiarian art into fantastic shapes, such as figures of animals, vases, 
and the like. The art of the topiarius or pleacher—dating from the Augustan age in 
Rome—is now no longer in repute. In districts where the general scene exhibits a suc- 
cession of rectangular fields, and where everything has evidently been reduced to a con- 
dition subservient to utility, a greater irregularity gives pleasure, and the eye loves to 
rest on any portion of the landscape which seems to exhibit the original beauties of 
nature. The landscape gardener, however, must not attempt an exact imitation of 
nature, or to reduce everything to a state of primitive wildness. Like the painter, he 
must seek to exhibit nature idealized. The introduction of water is seldom successful; 
the mere landscape gardener’s lake or cascade is too obviously artificial. Where water 
is within view, it is a chief object of the landscape gardener to arrange everything so 
that the view of it may be enjoyed from the windows of the mansion, or from the princi- 
pal walks. Much care is given to the disposal of wood, in masses, groups, and single 
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trees. Belts and clumps, which were much in vogue in the latter part of the 18th c., 
are now comparatively seldom planted. 

The style of landscape gardening in which regular forms prevail is called the 
geometric; and the opposite style, from having been first extensively practiced in Eng- 
Jand, in which country, indeed, it may be said to have originated, is known as the 
English. On the continent of Europe, a pleasure-ground laid out with yiiding and. 
irregular walks, and scattered trees or groups of trees and shrubs, is called an Hnglish 
arden. But many of the continental English gardens are rather caricatures of the true 
English style than illustrations of it. 

The taste of the present age rejects the grottoes, temples, statues, monuments, foun- 
tains, jets-d’eau, etc., with which it was once the fashion to fill pleasure-grounds, or 
admits only of their sparing introduction. 

In the laying out of grounds, whether on a large or a small scale, it is of great 
importance that the trees and shrubs be well chosen, and the different kinds well 
grouped. 

The public parks of the United States (see Park) now exhibit some of the best 
models of landscape gardening on a great scale. ‘The cemeteries of nearly all American 
cities are also designed to produce pleasing effects in landscape gardening; and as far 
as such effects can be produced where numberless monumental tributes to the dead 
must necessarily be conspicuous features of the scene, they are the most beautiful art 
works of their kind in the world. In private grounds the development of taste in the 
United States, in what is called landscape gardening, but should be called decorative 
gardening merely, has been rapid; and although architectural gardening has received 
little of the study which its capabilities invite, the lovely surroundings of grass, trees, 
and flowers of American homes marks an advanced taste in the arts of gardening, 
The principal American works on this subject are A. J. Downing’s ‘‘ Treatise on Land- 
scape Gardening,” published 30 years ago, and a work by Weidemeyer on decorative 
gardening on a scale adapted to suburban homes, F. J. Scott’s treatise entitled “The 
Art of Beautifying Home Grounds.” London’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Gardening” (English) 
is by far the most complete work of the kind extant; of greatest value to those who may 
intend to practice landscape gardening as a profession, 


LANDSEER, CHARLES, 1799-1879; b. England; elder brother of sir Edwin. Re- 
ceived his first instructions in art from his father, and from the celebrated historical 
painter, B. R. Haydon, and entered the school of the royal academy in 1816. Four 
years later he accompanied lord Stuart de Rothsay on a mission to Brazil, where he 
made a large number of drawings and sketches for Dom Pedro]. He made his first 
exhibition at the Royal Academy in 1828 ; in 1887 was elected an associate ; and in 1845 
an academician. In 1851 he became Keeper of the Academy, and held that office until 
1873, when he retired with a pension of the amount of his salary. Among his paintings, 
the most important are *‘ Pillaging of a Jew’s House;” ‘‘The Temptation of Andrew 
Marvell ;” ‘‘ The Departure of Charles II. from Bentley ;” and ‘‘ The Eve of the Battle 
of Edgehill.” One of his paintings found a place in the Vernon Gallery. 


LANDSEER, Sir Epwin, R.A., an English painter, son of John Landseer, an eminent 
engraver, was born in London in 1802, and was carefully trained by his father, who 
used to take him out, when only a child, to Hampstead Heath, and accustom him to 
sketch animals from life. The first work of Landseer’s that brought him prominently 
before the public was ‘‘ Dogs Fighting,” exhibited in 1819. It was succeeded by the 
“Dogs of St. Gothard” (1819), the popularity of which was very great. The scene of 
several of his finest pictures is laid in the Highlands of Scotland. For upwards of 
thirty years, every London exhibition has witnessed his success. In 1826 he was elected 
A.R.A., and in 1850 he was knighted. Among his most celebrated achievements are: 
“The Return from Deer-stalking,” ‘‘The Illicit Whisky-still,” ‘‘High Life,” ‘‘ Low 
Life,” ‘‘ Poachers Deer-stalking,” ‘‘Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time,” ‘‘ The Drover’s 
Departure,” ‘‘ Return from Hawking,” ‘‘ The Old Shepherd’s Chief Mourner,” ‘‘ Dignity 
and Impudence,” ‘‘ Peace,” ‘‘ War,” ‘‘ Stag at Bay,” ‘‘ The Drive—Shooting Deer on the 
Pass,” ‘‘The Random Shot,” ‘‘ Night,” ‘‘Morning,” ‘‘The Children of the Mist,” 
“Saved,” ‘‘ Highland Nurses,” ‘‘ Deer-stalking,” and ‘‘ Flood in the Highlands” (1861), 
and more recently, ‘‘Windsor Park,” ‘‘ Squirrels Cracking Nuts,” and ‘‘ Man Proposes, 
but God Disposes.” Landseer was elected president of the royal academy in 1866, but 
declined the honor. He died Oct. 1, 1873. Landseer is reckoned the most superb 
animal painter of his time. Most of his pictures have been engraved. 


LANDSEER, Joun, 1761-1852, b. Lincoln, Eng.; now best known as the father of 
sir Edwin Landseer, whose paintings he was first to engrave and make widely known, 
At 24 he had executed some admirable plates. In 1806 he opened a school of engraving, 
became an associate of the royal academy the year after, and devoted much time to 
archeology. Among his engravings are the plates in Bower’s History of England. 


LANDSEER, Tomas, 1795-1880, b. London ; brother of sir Edwin, and engaged 
most of his life engraving on steel from the latter’s superb animal pictures. His engrav- 
ings are remarkable reproductions, often full-sized copies, of the original paintings ; 
and give the life, spirit, and atmosphere of the paintings of sir Edwin as really as the 
paintings themselves. Among his other w orks is the engraving of Rosa Bonheur’s 

Marché aux Cheveaux.” The French national library contains an album of his designs 
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and sketches, which indicate high talent. He was author of the Life and Letters of 
William Bewick. 
LAND’S END. See CORNWALL. 


LANDSFELDT, Countess oF. See Loria Montez. 


LANDS'HUT, an ancient and picturesque German town, of Upper Bavaria, is 
situated in a pleasant and fertile district on the Isar, 39 m. n.e. of Munich. Its streets 
are rich in quaint old gables, and there are numerous towers; that of St. Martin’s 
church (a Gothic building, dating from 1407) is 420 English ft. in height. Landshut 
contains numerous breweries, and has manufactures of woolen cloth, hosiery, tobacco 
and scientific instruments. In 1826 the university, which was removed hither from 
Ingolstadt in 1800, was transferred to Munich. The castle of Trausnitz, long the resi- 
dence of the dukes of Bavaria, is supposed to have been originally a Roman station. 
During the Thirty Years’ war and the war of the Austrian succession, Landshut was an 
important fortress, and the scene of many conflicts. Pop. ’90, 18,802. 

LANDS’HUT, or LANDESHUT, a t. about 50 m. from Breslau, in Silesia, Prussia; 
pop. ’90, 7,572. An important linen trade is carried on by the inhabitants, but the 
place is not otherwise remarkable in a commercial sense. Here was fought in 1760 an 
important battle between the Prussians, and the Austrians under gen. Laudon, in which 
the latter were successful. 

LANDS’KRONA, a fortified seaport t. of Sweden, on a tongue of land which projects 
into the sound, 18 m. n.n.e. from Copenhagen. The harbor is very good. Shipbuilding 
is carried on. Iron, sugar, leather, tobacco and wool are the principal exports. Pop. 
(1890) 12,253. 

LANDSLIPS, large portions of land which from some cause have become detached 
from their original position, and slid down toa lower level. They are especially com- 
mon in volcanic districts, where the trembling of the earth that frequently accompanies 
the eruption of a volcano is sufficient to split off large portions of mountains, which 
slide down to the plains below. Wateris another great agent in producing Jandslips. 
It operates in various ways. The most common method is when water insinuates itself 
into minute cracks, which are widened and deepened by its freezing in winter. When 
the fissure becomes sufficiently deep, on the melting of the ice, a landslip is produced. 
Sometimes, when the strata are very much inclined, and rest on a bed susceptible of 
absorbing water, and becoming slippery, the superincumbent mass slides over it to a 
lower level. This took place on a large scale in Dorsetshire between Lyme and Axmin- 
ster, in 1839, an unusually wet season, in which the strata had become saturated with 
moisture. A mass of chalk and greensand here slid over the slippery surface of a bed 
of liassic clay down into the sea, leaving a rent three-quarters of a mile long, 240 ft. 
wide, and 150 ft. deep. Of the same kind was the slip of the Rossberg, in Switzerland 
{see GoLDAU). Landslips of a different kind have been produced in peat-mosses, which 
becoming by heavy rains thoroughly saturated with water, have burst their natural 
boundaries, and discharged themselves on a lower level. The most remarkable case on 
record is that of the Solway Moss, which, in 1772, owing to greater rains than had 
fallen for nearly two centuries, spread itself in a slowly rolling, resistless deluge of 
black mud over 400 acres of cultivated fields. 

LANDSMAN, the lowest rating aboard of a man-of-war. At present landsmen are 
seidom enlisted except to perform the duties of berth-deck-cooks or officers’ servants. 
Pn ae per month is $16, and they are classified under the head of seamen of the 
third class. 


LANDSTAD, Maanus Brosrrup, 1802-80; a priest in the national church of Nor- 
way, and distinguished for his contributions to the literature of his country... He has 
been regarded as one of the twelve great Norwegian poets of thiscentury. He published 
a hymn-book, which in 1869 was authorized to be used in the public religious services, 
and is now used in nearly every parish in Norway. In 1853 he published his Norwegian 
ballads, which, with notes, fill more than 900 octavo pages. 


LANDSTURM, See LANDWEHR. 


LAND-SURVEYING, or the measurement of the area of a portion, whether small or 
large, of the earth’s surface, is an important application of mathematics, and involves a 
thorough acquaintance with geometry, trigonometry, and the theory and use of the 
instruments employed for the determination of angles. Fields or portions of ground of 
small extent are measured easily and with sufficient accuracy by a chain (for distances), 
and a box-compass or cross-staff (for angles), For larger areas, the use of the surveyor’s 
table is requisite; and for those of still greater extent, in which the greatest accuracy is 
requisite in the determination of the angles, the astrolabe, theodolite, sextant, circle, 
reflector, micrometer, etc., are used. The surface to be measured is divided into tri- 
angles, which are separately measured and calculated; but when a large extent is included 
in the measurement, it is not enough to proceed from one triangle to another, in which 
Way an error at the outset may be propagated with continual increase; but a base line, 
as long as circumstances admit of, must, in the first instance, be accurately measured, 
upon which, by means of the measurement of angles, all the subsequent calculations are 
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made to depend, and lines subsequently measured are only intended to be corrective of 
the results obtained by calculation. When the extent of surface is still greater, as when 
a whole country is to be measured, points here and there are astronomically determined, 
their meridians are accurately laid down, and a complicated system of triangles is 
employed to insure accuracy. This is called trianguiation. 


LAND-TAX, an English tax upon land and houses for purposes of revenue, in lieu of 
the ancient subsidies, scutages, talliages, tenths, fifteenths, and such occasional taxes. 
From a very early period to the middle of the 17th c., parliament had provided for the 
extraordinary necessities of the government chiefly by granting subsidies, which were 
raised by an impost on the people in respect of their reputed estates. Landed property 
was the chief subject of taxation, and was assessed nominally at 4s. in the pound. But 
this assessment was made in such a way that it did not rise with the value of land, but 
dwindled away to about 2d.in the pound, The Long parliament devised a more efficient 
plan by fixing the sum to be raised, and then distributing it among counties according 
to their supposed wealth, leaving them to raise it by a rate. In 1692 a new valuation 
of lands was made, and it was found that a tax of 1s. per pound would yield half a 
million. In war this was raised to 4s. In 1798 the parliament relieved itself of the 
trouble of every year passing an act, and a general act was passed, permanently fixing the 
land-tax at 4s. in the pound. This act (88 Geo. III. c. 60) enabled the landlord to 
redeem the tax, and accordingly, since that time, a great part of it has been redeemed, 
only about one million being unredeemed. Though the act of 1798 directed the tax to 
be assessed and collected with impartiality, this provision was not carried out, but the 
old valuation of 1698 was acted on, and in modern times the greatest possible inequality 
prevails. If the tax is in arrear, the tenant is liable to a distress; but the tenant may 
deduct it from the next rent he pays. The tax, though nominally chargeable on the land- 
lord, falls neither on the landlord nor the tenant, but on the beneficial proprietor, as distin- 
guished from the tenant at rack-rent; for if the tenant has sublet, and has a beneficial 
interest, he pays pro tanto the tax, charging the residue on the landlord. The propor- 
tion of land-tax fixed on Scotland was £47,954, and a proportion was fixed on each 
county, the commissioners having power to amend the valuation. The collection and 
ea the tax was given to the commissioners of taxes by the statute 3 and 4 

il. LY.c. 13. 


LAND’ WEHR (land.-defense), a military force in the German and Austrian empires, some- 
what corresponding to the militia (q.v.) of this country. It is not always retained under 
arms. During peace, its members spend most of their time in civil pursuits, and are 
called out for military service only in times of war or of commotion—care being taken, 
however, that they are sufficiently exercised to make them ready for such service when 
necessary. ‘The name Landwehr was first applied to the Tyrolese, who rose against the 
French ; and in 1805 a similar force was raised in the other German provinces of 
Austria. The L. of Austria-Hungary is now like that of Germany. By far the most 
complete system of land-defense was the Prussian, which was called into existence in 
1813, when all Germany rose against Napoleon. As early, indeed, as 1806, or earlier, 
marshal Knesebeck, then a major in the Prussian army, had proposed such athing; but 
it was not till the opening of the campaign of 1813 that the Prussian Landwehr was 
organized according to Scharnhorst’s plan by a royal edict, dated Mar. 17. At first, it 
was designed solely as a land-defense, properly so called, and not, what is now the case, 
as an integral part of the regular army. It was called out in two separate levies, the 
first comprising all men from 26 to 82, and the second those from 382 to 89. The old 
men up to 60 belonged to the landstwrm, which was called out only for the defense of 
house and hearth. 

After the second peace of Paris appeared the Landwehrordnung (Landwehr-regula- 
tion) of April 21, 1815, according to which the country was divided into 104 districts, 
each of which had to furnish a battalion of Landwehr. To every battalion of Land- 
wehr was attached a squadron of uhlans; three battalions formed a regiment; two 
regiments, a Landwehr brigade, which, along with the brigades of cavalry and infantry, 
was placed under a general of division. By the constitution of April, 1871, the Prus- 
sian obligation to serve in the army was extended to the whole German empire. Every 
German capable of bearing arms, after serving in the standing army for seven years, 
has to enter the Landwehr, and remain in it for other five years. See GERMANY. 

LANE, a co. in w. Kansas, formed of extensive prairies and watered by Walnut creek, 
North Fork, and South Fork; 720 sq.m. Pop. ’90, 2060. Co. seat, Dighton. 

LANE, a co. in w. Oregon, having for its n. boundary a branch of the Willamette 
river, called McKenzie’s Fork; the Cascade range of mountains for its e. border, and 
the Calapooya mountains extending along the s. boundary line to where the Sinslaw 
river rises and flows w. to the Pacific ocean, which forms its w. boundary; 3860 sq.m., 
pop. 90, 15,198. The Willamette valley formed by the river of that name lies along the e. 
section for 200 m., and is from 20 to 30 m. wide; for two-thirds of the year the river is 
navigable by steamboats as far as Eugene City, 200 m. from its mouth. The surface is 
uneven, varied by hills, valleys, and dense forests of firand pine. The scenery is mag- 
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nificent. It embraces three peaks of the Cascade range, Mt. Hood, 11,934 ft. above the 
level of the sea, Mt. Jefferson, and Mt. Pitt. Igneous rocks are found in the mountain- 
ous district; but in the valleys the soil is very fertile, and productive of grain, honey, 
and tobacco. Co. seat, Eugene. 

LANE, EpwarpD WILLIAM, PH.D., 1801-76; b. England; prepared for the church, 
but visited Egypt in 1825, and continued to travel and reside in that country till 
1842, Having devoted himself to the study of the manners and customs of the Egyp- 
tians, he published a popular work on that subject in 1836; and, five years later, a new 
translation of the Arabian Nights, 1841. Other works from his pen are Selections from 
the Kur-an, 1848; and Arabian Tales and Anecdotes, 1845. He labored for many years 
at the compilation of an Arabic-English dictionary, and left behind him at his death, in 
1876, the manuscript complete for the seventh and eighth volumes of his great work, 
which was completed (1876-90) by his nephew, 8. Lane-Poole. Mr. Lane’s fluency in 
the Arabic language was extraordinary, and his acquaintance with the customs of the 
Arabs gave him facilities for acquiring knowledge which no other English writer has 
possessed, with perhaps the exception of Prof. E. H. Palmer (q.v.). 

LANE, Henry SmirTH, 1811-81; b. Montgomery co., Ky.; removea to Indiana early 
in life, and was admitted to the bar, 1832; was elected to the state senate, 1835; was a 
member of congress, 1840-43 ; served in the Mexican war as a lieut.-col. of Indiana vols. 
He was elected gov. of Indiana, 1861, but resigned two days after his inauguration, 
having been elected U. 8S. senator as a republican ; and served, 1861-67. 


LANE, James Henry, 1814-66; b. Lawrenceburg, Ind ; educated for the legal pro- 
fession, and admitted to the bar. On the outbreak of the Mexican war he volunteered as 
a private in the 8d Ind. regiment, became its col., and at Buena Vista, where he was in 
command of a brigade, distinguished himself by his gallantry. Returning to Indiana 
in 1848, he was elected lieut.gov., and in 1853 a member of congress. He voted for the 
repeal of the Missouri compromise, and on the breaking out of the Kansas political 
troubles, removed to that state, and was a prominent member and chairman of the 
executive committee of the Topeka convention. He was made president of the Leaven- 
worth constitutional convention of 1857, and on the outbreak of actual hostilities between 
the ‘‘ free-state” and ‘‘ border-ruffian” elements, so-called, was put in chief command of 
the former. Being elected U. 8. senator by the Topeka legislature, his election was 
held by congress to be invalid, and he was indicted for high-treason. He became sena- 
tor, however, in 1861. He wasin Lawrence, Kan., at the time of the Quantrell massacre, 
and narrowly escaped with his life. He retained his seat in the senate during the 
war, and in 1865 was re-elected. But in the following year he was attacked with paraly- 
sis, and, during temporary aberration of mind, committed suicide. 


LANE, JosrepPnH, b. N. C., 1801; removed to Indiana, where he interested himself in 
local politics, and was several times elected to the state legislature. He fought in the 
Mexican war with distinction, was col. 2d Ind. vols., promoted to brigadier and brevet 
maj.-gen. for gallantry, and was wounded at Buena Vista. In 1848 he was appointed 
governor of Oregon territory, and was sent from there delegate to congress in 1851, and 
to the U. S. senate in 1859. In 1860 he was nominated for vice-president on the ticket 
with John C. Breckenridge, by the democratic convention at Baltimore. Hed. 1881. 


LANE-POOLE, STANLEY, b. London, 1854; was educated at Oxford. Hestudied numis- 
matics, and in 1872 published a treatise on Arabic coins. He wrote the British Museum 
Catalogue of the Oriental Coins (8 vols.), Catalogue of Indian Coins, A Catalogue of the Arabic 
Glass Weights in the British Museum, and a Catalogue of Mohammedan Coins in the Bodleian. 
He completed the Arabic lexicon of his great-uncle, E. W. Lane, after the latter’s death. 
He wrote many biographies and other works, among which are Life of Edward William 
Lane, 1877; Speeches and Table-talk of the Prophet Mohammed; Prose Writings of Jonathan 
Swift, 1884; and The Mohammedan Dynasties, 1893. He is a member of many learned 
societies. His latest biography is the Life of Sir Harry Parkes, in which F. V. Dickens 
collaborated, 1894. 


LANFRANC, the most eminent of the foreign churchmen who rose to distinction in 
the medieval church of England, was born of a noble family at Pavia, in 1005, and 
educated, partly at Pavia, partly at Bologna, for the profession of the law. In the hope 
of greater distinction, he removed to France, and founded at Avranches a school of law, 
which soon became one of the most popular in France. Having been waylaid and all 
but murdered by robbers during one of his journeys to Rouen, he was carried to the 
monastery of Bec, where he was treated with much tenderness; and the deep religious 
impressions there received determined him to abandon the world and become himself 
a monk. Having enjoyed the confidence of William, duke of Normandy, for many 
years, he was selected by him, after the conquest of England to fill the primatial see 
of Canterbury, and he was induced with much reluctance to accept it in 1070. Under 
his spiritual rule, the church of England received as strong an infusion of the Norman 
element as was forced upon the political system of England by the iron hand of the con- 
queror. Lanfranc outlived William; and to his influence the historians mainly ascribe 
the peaceful submission with which that monarch’s successor, Rufus, was accepted by 
the kingdom, as well as the comparative moderation of the earlier years of Rufus’s 
reign. ‘The tyranny which has made the name of Rufus odious dates mainly after the 
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death of Lanfrane, which occurred in 1089, in the 84th year of his age. His chief writ- 
ings are—Commentaries on the Epistles of St. Paul, the Treatise against Berengar, and 
Sermons. His letters, however, are very interesting. The first complete edition of his 
works is that of D’Achery (fol. Paris, 1648). They are also found in the Bibliotheca 
Patrum. See Milman’s Latin Christianity, vol. iii. pp. 488-440, and also Dr. Hook’s Lives 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury, vol. ii., 1861. 

LANFRANCO, Giovanni, 1581-1647; b. Parma, Italy; exhibited a remarkable apti- 
tude for painting while serving as a domestic, and was placed by his employer, count 
Orazio Scotti, with Agostino Caracci, and afterwards sent to Florence, Venice, and Bou- 
logne, for study. He assisted Annibale Caracci in the frescos of the Farnese palace. He 
was a remarkably rapid painter, of fertile imagination, and overflowing with energy and 
originality. The cities of Italy abound with his works, of which the most remarkable 
are the cupola frescos, that of ‘‘ St. Andrea della Valle” in Rome being one of the most 
noted. In the Louvre at Paris are his ‘‘ Crowning of the Virgin,” ‘‘ Hagar in the Desert,” 
“The Separation of St. Peter and St. Paul,” and ‘“‘St. Peter Praying;” in the London — 
national gallery, ‘‘St. Peter and Judas,” and others. The galleries of Dresden, Munich, 
Vienna, and Berlin all have some of his works. 


LANFREY, Pierre, 1828-77; b. Savoy; was educated at a Jesuit college at Cham- 
bery, and at the Lycée Bourbon, Paris, and studied jurisprudence. He entered upon 
the profession of authorship by publishing, in 1855, L’ Lglise et les Philosophes du 18™€ Siecle, 
which attracted general attention. This was followed, in 1860, by his Histoire Politique 
des Papes; and three years later by Le Rétablissement de la Pologne. But his great work 
was his political and social study of the empire, published under the title Histoire de 
Napoléon 1° (6 vols., Paris, 1867-74). Lanfrey fought with the garde mobile in the Franco- 
German war. In 1871 he was elected a member of the assembly from Marseilles, and 
shortly after appointed by president Thiers ambassador to Switzerland. In 1873, on 
the election of MacMahon, he resigned this position, and in 1875 was elected a life- 
senator. In politics he acted with the moderate left. 

LANG, ANDREW, b. in Scotland, 1844; was educated at Oxford, and was made a 
fellow of Merton coll. He made, with S. H. Butcher, some excellent prose transla- 
tions from Homer, followed by translations from other Greek poets, chiefly pastoral. 
His own poetical works include Ballads in Blue China (1880), Ballades and Verses Vaine 
(1884), Verses & la Mode (1885), Helen of Troy. His verse is of a light tone, often graceful 
in model. He has also published Custom and Myth (1884), Letters to Dead Authors (1885), 
Myth, Ritual and Religion (1886), Life of Sir Stafford Northcote (1890), Letters to Dead Authors 
(1893), an edition of the Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott and A Monk of Fife (both 1895), 
The Life and Letters of John Gibson Lockhart and The Animal Story Book (1896), Pickle, the 
Spy and At the Sign of the Ship (1897), ete. 


LANGBAINE, GERARD, 1656-92; b. Oxford ; received a university education, but led 
a reckless and wild life, finally devoting himself to the collection of plays and the prepa- 
ration of catalogues of them, in which he showed considerable bibliographical accuracy. 
These catalogues were published between 1687 and 1719, and are still held in some 
esteem for the information which they afford concerning the early English drama. 

LANGDELL, CuristoPpHER CoLumBus; b. N. H., 1826; was educated at Phillips 
Exeter academy and Harvard. He studied law at the Harvard law school, and took the 
degree of LL.B. After practicing law for a time atthe New York bar, he was made Dane 
professor of law at Cambridge, and in 1870 dean of the law faculty. He has compiled 
several volumes of cases and pleadings, including Select Cases on Contracts; Select Cases 
on the Law of Sales; and Summary of Hquity Pleading. 

LANGDON, Jonn, Lu.v., 1739-1819; b. N. H.; received a common-school educa- 
tion, and pursued a mercantile career until the outbreak of the revolution, when he 
devoted his time and his accumulated wealth to the patriotic cause. He was a delegate 
to congress in 1775, and speaker of the assembly of New Hampshire the following year. 
After advancing a large sum for the sustenance of a regiment which had been formed, he 
furnished the means with which was raised the brigade which gen. Stark commanded 
in his victory at Bennington, during which engagement Langdon commanded a com- 
pany. In 1783 he was again chosen a delegate to congress; in 1788 he was governor of 
New Hampshire; and from 1789 almost continuously until 1811, a U.S. senator. 

LANGDON, SAMUEL, D.D., 1723-97; b. Boston, Mass.; was educated at Harvard 
university, and taught a grammar-school in Portsmouth, N. H. He attended the expe- 
dition against Louisburg in 1745 as chaplain, and in 1747 settled in Portsmouth, where 
he remained as pastor of the First church (Congregational), until 1774, when he became 
president of Harvard university. He continued to hold this position until 1780, and 
was still later a minister at Hampton Falls, N. H. Dr. Langdon received his degree of 
pD.D. from the university of Aberdeen, Scotland. He held a high position and exer- 
cised profound influence in public affairs, and was a prominent member of the New 
Hampshire convention which adopted the federal constitution. 

LANGE, JoHANN PETER, D.D., b. Prussia, 1802; was in a great measure self-edu- 
cated, but studied at the gymnasium of Diisseldorf, and afterwards theology at Bonn, 
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where he was appointed professor of theology in 1854, His writings are highly 
esteemed among theologians, his 7’heologisch-homuletische Bubelwerk in particular, a very 
full, critical, exegetical, doctrinal, and homiletic commentary on the Bible, prepared 
under his supervision, and translated and published in the United States under the gen- 
eral editorship of Dr. Philip Schaff, under the title Lange’s Commentary. 'This great 
work has been received in this country as a welcome addition to the apparatus for 
biblical study. His other works are: Leben Jesu; Christliche Dogmatik,; and Apostolische 
Zeitalter. Hed. 1884. 


LANGELAND (i.e., long land), a Danish island, situated at the southern entrance to 
the Great Belt, between Fuhnen and Laaland. It is 33 m. in length, and about 3 m. in 
average breadth. Area, about 100 sq.m.; pop. 19,100. It consists of a ridge of low 
hills, is very fertile in soil, and is well wooded. Grain, peas, butter, and cheese are 
largely produced. Rudkjobing, pop. ’80, 3,179, on the w. coast, is the only town. 


LANGENBECK, BERNHARD VON, 1810-87; prof. of surgery, university of Berlin, 
director of the Royal Clinical hospital, and general staff physician of the army, was 
cousin of the famous surgeon, Max Langenbeck, of Gottingen. Having been appointed 
(1847) successor to the great operator, Dieffenbach, in Berlin, he was not long in acquir- 
ing an equally high celebrity, especially through his great skill and success in the opera- 
tion for harelip, as well as in the replacement of noses, eyelids, and lips. He likewise 
earned a great reputation through his execution of the operation of resection (q.v.), in 
which the diseased or injured part only of a bone is removed, instead of the whole 
limb perhaps being amputated. During the late wars in Germany, a great field opened 
itself for this kind of operation, and hundreds of the wounded who came under the 
knife of Langenbeck have to thank him for the preservation of their limbs. On account 
of his eminent services, he was ennobled, and received the highest medical rank in the 
Prussian army. He was a man of prepossessing appearance; and instead of that bluff 
harshness which, whether natural or assumed, has characterized so many great sur- 
geons, he was eminently tender and sympathetic with his patients. As a teacher, he 
was highly successful; and the Clinical hospital in Berlin under his personal direc- 
tion was the resort of patients from all countries of the world. 


LANGENBIE’LAU, a group of nine contiguous villages in Prussian Silesia, 83 m. s.w. 
of Breslau. Pop. ’90, 15,860, employed in linen, cotton, and other manufactures, bleach- 
ing, and dyeing. 

LANGENSAL’ZA a t. of the Prussian province of Saxony, with a pop. of ’90, 11,501, 
and considerable manufactures. Here in June, 1866, in an encounter between the 
Hanoverians and a body of Prussians, the latter were at first defeated, but being rein- 
forced compelled the former to capitulate. 


LANGERON, ANDRAULT, Comte de, 1763-1831; b. Paris; appears to have been a 
soldier of fortune, who did not even hesitate to fight against his own country. He was 
a subordinate officer in the French contingent during the latter part of the American | 
revolutionary war, and rose to the rank of col. The French revolution expatriated him, 
and in 1790-91 he was in the Russian service, fighting in the wars with Sweden and 
Turkey. When the Austrians invaded France and Holland in 1792-94, he served with 
them, but was again in the Russian employ in 1799, and at Austerlitz was a gen. of 
division in that service. He fought against Napoleon I. when the latter made his dis- 
astrous invasion of Russia, and also in the battle of Leipsic. In 1822 he was appointed 
governor-general of New Russia. His last military service was in the Turkish war of 
1828-29. Died in St. Petersburg. 

LANGEVIN, Sir Hector Louts, b. Quebec, 1826, where he was educated, and having 
studied law at Montreal, commenced practice at the bar in 1850. He edited several 
papers published in the French language in Montreal and Quebec; was mayor of 
Quebec, 1857-59; member of the provincial parliament in 1858; solicitor-general for 
lower Canada in 1864; and postmaster-general in 1866. He was one of the commis- 
sioners sent to London to organize the confederation of the British North American 
provinces in 1866, and in 1867 entered the Dominion cabinet. In 1875 he represented 
Dorchester, Quebec, in the house of commons; in 1879 was postmaster-general; was 
knighted 1881, and served as minister of public works till 1891. 


LANGHAM, Simon pk, Cardinal, 1310-76; was a monk in Westminster in 1335, and 
became subsequently prior and abbot. In 13860 he was lord high treasurer of England; 
two years later, bishop of Ely; and in 1366, archbishop of Canterbury. He dismissed 
Wycliffe from the wardenship of Balliol college, Oxford, thus coming in conflict with 
Edward IIl.; and having been made by pope Urban Y. a cardinal-presbyter, he was 
driven from his archbishopric, and forced to retire to Avignon. Here he occupied a 
confidential position with pope Gregory XI. until his death. 


LANG’HOLM, a burgh of barony and market t. in Dumfriesshire, Scotland, at the 
junction of the Ewes, the Wauchope, and the Esk, about 30 m. e. of the county town, 
and 8 m. n. of the English border. There are factories in the town, whose staple 
manufactures are woolen yarns, and a woolen cloth called tweed, for which the town is 
noted. Dye-works are also in operation. Pop. ’91, 6348. 
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LANGHORNE, Joun, D.p., 1735-79 ; b. Kirkby-Steven, Westmoreland. After study-' 
ing at Winton and Appleby, he devoted himself to private teaching ; took orders ; went 
to Cambridge ; was private tutor in the family of a Lincolnshire gentleman, to whose 
daughter he became attached. His suit was rejected, and he went to London, became 
curate of St, John’s, Clerkenwell, and wrote for the periodicals. A short poem in 1765, 
entitled Genius and Valor, defending the Scottish nation against the invective of Church- 
hill’s Prophecy of Famine, obtained for him the degree of p.p. from the university of 
Edinburgh. While living at Folkestone, in Kent, where his brother was curate, he began 
with his brother’s assistance the translation of Plutarch, which was published in 1771. | 


LANGLAND, or LANGLEY. See Prers PLOwWMAN. 


LANGLES, Lovis Maruimu, 1763-1824; b. France; devoted himself to oriental 
studies, and in 1787 translated Tamerlane’s Institutes from the Persian. Two years later 
he edited the Mantchoo-French dictionary of Father Amiot, and in 1795 was appointed 
administrator and professor of the Persian language in the new School of Oriental Lan- 
guages founded by the French government. He was the founder of the Geographical 
Society of Paris, and wrote a number of works on Oriental literature. 


LANGLEY, SAMUEL PIERPONT, D.C.L.; an eminent American astronomer, born at 
Roxbury, Mass., in 1834. He was educated at the Boston Latin School, and after study- 
ing in Europe became Professor of Mathematics in the U. 8. Naval Academy at Annapo- 
lis. Later he became Professor of Astronomy at the Western University of Pennsyl- 
vania (1867) ; and Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution (1887). His solar observations, 
made at Pike’s Peak in 1878, at Mt. Aitna in 1878-79, and at Mt. Whitney, Cal., in 1881, 
have added greatly to our knowledge of the phenomena of solar heat. In 1886 he be- 
came President of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, and in 
Aug. 1894 received the degree of D.c.L. from Oxford University. For several years he 
gave much study to aerial locomotion, and in 1897 officially reported that mechanical 
flight had been attained. A mechanism of his design, built chiefly of steel and driven 
by a steam engine, made two flights of over half a mile in 1896, and afterward nearly 
doubled this distance. In each case there was no support from gas. 


LANGLOIS, Vicror, 1829-69 ; b. France; traveled in Asia Minor and Armenia, in 
western Asia, in 1852-53, making excavations and collecting ancient coins, medals, and 
inscriptions. At Tarsus, in Cilicia, the birthplace of St. Paul, of the stoic Antipater, and 
the philosopher Athenodorus, anciently the seat of a celebrated school of philosophy, he 
found in the cemetery some figures in terra-cotta, which were afterwards exhibited in 
Paris. He was happy in his discoveries of Greek inscriptions, which numbered over 80. 
He published, in 1858, Nwmiésmatique de? Arménie. Previous to 1861 he went to Italy, 
adding to his investigations in relation to Armenia in the time of the crusade, a collection 
of data for an important work on the doctrines of the Mechitarists, the most celebrated 
of the Armenian monks; visiting San Lazaro, an Armenian convent, a center of Ar- 
menian literature, on an island near the city of Venice. The work appeared in 1862. In 
1867 he published L2 Mont Athos et ses Monastéres, with a lithographic copy of the Greek 
manuscript of the geography of Ptolemy, 17th c., which he found in the libraries of the 
monasteries of Mt. Athos, in Turkey, the seat of the first and most celebrated theological 
seminary of the Greek church. As the result of his researches, the first volume of his 
Collection des Historiens Anciens et Modernes de l’? Arménie, was produced in 1868. 


LANG’NAU, at. of the canton of Bern, Switzerland, 16 m. e. from Bern, in the Em- 
menthal. It is situated on the Lfis,a branch of the Emmen. Langnau is the principal 
mart for the cheese and linen thread of the Emmenthal. Pop. ’90, 7643. 


LANGRES, a manufacturing t. of France, in the department of Haute Marne, is situ- 
ated at an elevation of 1460 ft. above sea-level, 40 m. n.n.e. of Dijon and a citadel of the 
first class. Here cutlery of the finest quality is manufactured. It is said to have been 
the see of a bishop since the 3d c., and possesses a cathedral of the 11th century. Pop. 
91, 10,719. Langres, the ancient Andematunnum, was in the time of Cesar the capital 
of the Lingones, a name corrupted into Langres. 


LANGSTON, JoHN MERCER, LL.D., b. in slavery at Louisa Court-house, Louisa co.,. 
Va., 1829. He was emancipated at 6 years of age, and, having subsequently fitted him- 
self for college, entered Oberlin, where he graduated in 1849. He then entered the theo- 
logical school of the same institution, whence he graduated in 1853. Having studied law, 
he was admitted to the bar in 1854; and after a practice of 183 years in the legal profes- 
sion in Ohio, he accepted a professorship of law in Howard University, Washington, 
D. C. After a time he was appointed dean of the faculty, and in 1873 became Vice-presi- 
dent and acting president of the institution. In 1871 he was appointed by President 
Grant a member of the board of health of the District of Columbia, of which in 1875 he 
was elected secretary. In i877 he was appointed by President Hayes minister to Hayti, 
a post at which he remained till 1885, when he became president of the Virginia normal 
and collegiate institute. In 1888 he was elected to congress, but was counted out, and 
after a contest was declared entitled to the seat in Sept., 1890. He was defeated for re- 
election in 1890. 
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LANGTOFT, Perer, b. 13th c.; was a canon-regular of the order of St. Austin at 
Bridlington in Yorkshire, England. He was the translator into French of Herbert 
Bosenham or Boscam’s Life of Thomas a Becket ; and also compiled in French verse a 
Chronicle of Hngland, manuscripts of which are preserved in the Cottonian collection, and 
among the Arundel MSS. in the Heralds’ college in England. His works were translated 
into English in a metrical version by Robert de Brunne, and published by Hearne in 
Oxford, 1725. 

LANGTON, STEPHEN, celebrated in the history of the liberties of England, was b. 
probably in Lincoln or Devonshire, about the middle of the 12th century. He received 
the chief part of his education in the university of Paris, where he was the fellow-student 
and friend of Innocent III.; and having completed his studies, he rose through succes- 
sive grades to the office of chancellor of the university. After the elevation of Innocent, 
Langton, having visited Rome, was named to the cardinalate by the pope; and, on 
occasion of the disputed election to the see of Canterbury, he was recommended to those 
electors who had come to Rome on _ the appeal, and having been elected by them, was 
consecrated by Innocent himself at Viterbo, June 27, 1207. His appointment, neverthe- 
less, was resisted by king John; and for 6 years, Langton was excluded from the see, to 
which he was only admitted on the adjustment, in 12138, of the king’s dispute with Inno- 
cent through the legate Pandulf. See Innocent ITI. This reconciliation, however, was 
but temporary. In the conflict of John with his barons, Langton was a warm partisan 
of the latter, and his name is the first of the subscribing witnesses of Magna Charta. 
When the pope, acting on the representation of John, and espousing his cause as that of 
a vassal of the holy sce, excommunicated the barons, Langton refused to publish the 
excommunication, and was in consequence suspended from his functions in 1215. He 
was restored, however, probably in the following year; and on the accession of Henry 
{II., he was reinstated (1218) in the see of Canterbury, from which time he chiefly occu- 
pied himself with church reforms till his death, which took place July 9, 1228. Langton 
was a learned and successful writer, but his writings are lost, and the chief trace which he 
has left in sacred literature is the division of the Bible into chapters, which is ascribed to 
him. Giraldus Cambrensis (q.v.) dedicated several of his books to Langton.—See 
Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, vols. i. and ii.; Lingard, vol. ii.; Milman’s Latin Christianity, 
vol. iv.; and Dr. Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, vol. ii. 1861. 

LANGTRY, Emiuin CHARLOTTE LE BRETON, b. in the island of Jersey, abt. 1853; 
daughter of an English clergyman ; became well known in English society by her great 
beauty and social charms. She made her début as an actress at Twickenham, Eng., 
Nov. 19, 1881, as the young widow in A Fair Encounter. She was married to Edward 
Langtry in 1876, and was divorced from him in 1897. 


LANGUAGE. See PHILOLOGY; PALEOGRAPHY. 


LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, See FLoweErs, LANGUAGE OF. 


LAN’GUED, or Lampassé, in heraldry. An animal whore tongue is of a different 
color from his body, is said to be dangued of that color. 


LANGUEDOC, the name given in the middle ages, and down to the French revolution, 
to a province in the s. of France, bounded on then. by Auvergne and Lyonnais; on the 
e. by the river Rhone; on the s. by the Mediterranean and the counties of Foix and 
Roussillon; and on the w. by Gascony and Guienne, It was traversed through its whole 
length, from n.e. to s.w., by the Cevennes (q.v.). Languedoc is now divided into the 
departments of Lozére, Gard, Ardéche, Aude, Hérault, Upper Loire, Tarn, and Upper 
Garonne. The capital of Languedoc was Toulouse. The name is derived from that of 
the southern French dialect or Provengal,which was called the langue d’oc, whilst the north- 
ern was called langue @out or langue doil, beeause in the former the word oc (an abbre- 
viation of Lat. hoc) was used for yes, and in the latter oz or oui (from Lat. hoc dio). 


LANIER, Srpney, 1842-81, b. Macon, Ga. He graduated at Oglethorpe coll., 
1860 ; was fora year tutor in the coll., and then served as a private in the confederate 
army. After the war he studied law and practiced until 1872. His health failing, 
he went to Texas, and finally settled in Baltimore, 1874, and was prof. of literature 
in the Johns Hopkins univ. He published Tiger Lilies, 1867; a vol. of Poems, 1877; 
The Science of English Verse, 1880 ; and several editions of old legends. He was the 
author of the cantata sung at the Centennial celebration. A volume of his poems edited 
by his wife appeared, 1881. With some peculiar limitations, he is in some respects 
one of the most remarkable poets of this century. His thought, intellectually subtle 
and morally elevated, often moves in a surprising but never unnatural blending and 
change; while his words have a delicate musical flow suggestive of restrained strength. 
Through years of struggle with unfavoring circumstances, he developed a nature singu- 
larly faithful to ethical and poeticideas. He also published for juvenile readers editions 
of Froissart’s Chronicle; King Arthur; Mabinogion ; and Percy’s Reliques. See his com- 
peteeg ada works and Memoir (1884), and The English Novel, revised by his widow 
(1897). ; 

LANJUINAIS, JEAN DENIS, Comte de, 1753-1827; b. Rennes, France; named by the 
Parisians ‘‘ iron head and lion heart.’ He made an early success at the bar of Rennes; 
in 1775 became professor of ecclesiastical law and wrote treatises on the canonical legis- 
lation of France. In 1789 he was deputy from Rennes to the states-general, which soon 
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after became the revolutionary national assembly. He entered with ardor into the reforms 
inaugurated by that body to lift the common people and to destroy the special privileges 
of classes, but his opinions did not go much beyond a constitutional monarchy similar 
to that of England, to which idea he maintained a theoretical adherence, though in the 
stormy history in which he took part he combated nearly every separate feature of the 
English system. He pronounced with energy against the French nobility as useless para- 
sites, nuisances to society, and demanded the suppression of all feudal rights and privi- 
leges. He helped to start the Olub Bréton, which afterwards became the Jacobin club. 
Early in the assembly he demanded that the impertinent formulas—je veur, et j’ordonne— 
which Louis XVI. had continued to use in his messages to the assembly, should be discon- 
tinued. He was a member of the committee on ecclesiastical legislation, and was always 
considered a stout adherent of the Christian faith of the Jansenist shade. He supported 
the tithe to king and church as a divine right, and protested energetically against the 
seizure of the property of the clergy, yet denounced the nobility of Bretagne, Dauphiné, 
and Languedoc for their opposition to liberty, which ‘‘ liberty” was then proceeding to 
confiscate their estates. He opposed and defeated Mirabeau’s motion to give the minis- 
ters a consultative voice in the assembly. On June 16, 1790, Lanjuinais demanded the 
abolition of all titles; in May, 1791, the admission of colored men to all the rights of citi- 
zenship; in Aug. that the king and prince should not continue to assume their titles, 
nor wear the insignia of rank. During that memorable session of the national assembly 
he took an energetic part in all its reformatory legislation, contributing especially to that 
affecting ecclesiastical establishments, and cherished the illusion that the church might 
be brought back to the early democracy of its faith and doctrines and become a coadju- 
tor in national reforms. Lanjuinais was returned a member of the legislative assembly 
which succeeded the national assembly Oct. 1, 1791; but the radical reform movement of 
which he had been a leader was now getting beyond his convictions, which gave the 
color of reaction to his part in the new assembly. The monarchy, crushed by his aid, 
he seemed to wish preserved. Energetic, brave, and obstinate, he attempted with curious 
contradictions of opinions to make head against the logic of events which was leading 
to a democratic republic. He joined with the eloquent Louvet and Barbaroux to 
denounce and oppose Robespierre, but sustained the motion to exile the Orleans family. 
He rose with courageous vehemence against the act of accusation of the king, against 
the right of the assembly to judge him, and against the forms employed, yet at last 
voted the king guilty under the accusation. He then voted for his banishment as the 
last means to save his life. In Feb., 1788, in the climax of Robespierre’s power, he sup- 
ported the decree against the participants in the massacre of the previous Sept., 
combated the establishment of a revolutionary tribunal, attacked the commune of Paris, 
and faced the orators of the Jacobins in the assembly in the fiercest parliamentary battles 
of the memorable session which brought the Girondists to the guillotine. Often in per- 
sonal danger, he clung to the tribune by main force, faced all, answered all, and yielded 
nothing. When the brutal Legendre, who was by trade a butcher, threatened to hurl 
him from the tribune, he retorted—‘‘ Yes, obtain a decree that lam an ox, that you may 
club me.” He was placed under arrest by the Jacobins, but escaped and concealed him- 
self until the fall of Robespierre. He was returned to the assembly in 1795, renewed the 
battle against the Jacobins, aided to remove the disabilities of exiled priests and émigrés, 
and took part in the formation of the new constitution. During the prolonged despotism of 
Napoleon, Lanjuinais took a subordinate part in politics; but he had little sympathy 
with the reactionary policy of the Bourbon restorations which followed. All these'years, 
till his death in Paris, he was unceasingly industrious in literary work. 


LANKAVATARA, the name of one of the chief religious works of the Buddhists. It 
treats of their religious law, and of some of their most abstruse philosophical problems. 
See E. Burnouf, etc., and W. Wassiljew, etc., as named under LALITA-VISTARA. 


LANKESTER, EpwIn, LL.p., 1814-74; b. England; was educated at University 
college, London, and at Heidelberg, for the profession of medicine. He held official 
positions in a number of English medical societies, and gained reputation as a lecturer 
and author. He devoted himself to investigations in hygiene and social science, and to 
studies in natural history and in other directions with a view to perfecting himself in 
these departments. He was an editor of the Quarterly Jowrnal of Microscopical Science. 


LANKESTER, Epwin Ray, b. London, 1847; son of Dr. Edwin; educated at St. 
Paul’s school, London, and Christ Church, Oxford. In 1872 he was appointed to a fel- 
lowship of Exeter college, Oxford, in 1874-90 was professor of zoology and compara- 
tive anatomy in University college, London; and in 1890 became Linacre professor of 
comparative anatomy at Oxford. He is the author of a large number of papers on 
scientific subjects, chiefly comparative anatomy and paleontology, contributed to the 
Trans, Philos, of the Royal Society, and other publications. He became chief editor of 
the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science in 1869: and brought out a new edition of 
Haeckel’s History of Creation in 1893. 

LLANMAN, CHARLES, b. Mich., 1819, son of Charles James; was educated at an 
academy, and was for ten years, 1835-45, in a business situation in New York. He 
adopted the profession of journalism, and was employed on leading newspapers in New 
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? Jashington, and Cincinnati, and also as correspondent of the Illustrated London 
Moov’and Tone Atheneum. He settled in Washington, and held at different times the 
positions of librarian to the war department, librarian of copyrights in the state depart- 
ment. and librarian of the house of representatives and of the interior department, 
besides being private secretary to Daniel Webster. In 1871 he was made American 
secretary of the Japanese legation, a position which he retained till 1882. Mr. Lanman 
published Adventures in the Wilds of America ; Private Life of Daniel Webster ; Essays for 
Summer Hours; the Japanese in America ; and many other works. He d. in 1895. 

LANMAN, CHARLES ROCKWELL, PH.D., American philologist, was born at Norwich, 
Conn., in 1850; graduated at Yale College in 1871; remained there studying Sanskrit 
and linguistic science until 1873; continued his Oriental studies at Berlin, Pubingen, 
and Leipsic; accepted a fellowship at Johns Hopkins University in 1876, and in 1880 
was called to Harvard University, as professor of Sanskrit. He published in 1880 
Noun-inflection in the Veda; in 1888 a Sanskrit Reader with Vocabulary and Notes. He was 
secretary of the American Philological Association, 1879-84, and edited vols, » are 
xiv.; became its president in 1890, when he delivered an address on The Beginnings of 
Hindu Pantheism; and has been corresponding secretary of the American Oriental So- 
ciety since 1884. He projected the Harvard Oriental Series (1891). 

LANMAN, Joseru, rear-admiral, 1811-1874; b. Conn. ; joined the navy as a mid- 
shipman when fourteen years of age, and was promoted through the different grades to 
rear-admiral (1867). During the two attacks on fort Fisher (1865) he commanded the 
second division of admiral Porter’s squadron, and led the attack with the flag-ship, 
Minnesota. For this service he was highly commended in Porter’s official report. In 
1869-71 he commanded the s. Atlantic squadron; and in 1872 was retired. ; 

LANNES, Jean, Duke of Montebello, a marshal of the French empire, was b. April 
11, 1769, at Lectoure; entered the army in 1792, and soon rose to high military rank. 
He rendered Napoleon important service on the 18th Brumaire, and enjoyed his highest 
favor. On June 9, 1800, he won the battle of Montebello, whence his title. He bore a 
principal share in the battle of Marengo, and commanded the left wing at Austerlitz. 
He served in the campaign against Prussia in 1806, commanded the center at Jena, and 
distinguished himself at Eylau and Friedland. Being sent to Spain, he defeated general 
Castafios at Tudela, Nov. 22, 1808, and took Saragossa. In 1809 he again served on the 
Danube, and commanded the center at Aspern (May 22), where he had both his legs 
carried away by a cannon-shot. He was removed to Vienna, and died there, May 31. 
He was interred in the Pantheon, in Paris. 

LANNION, at. and river-port of France, in the department of Cétes-du-Nord, on the 
Guer, about 7 m, from the mouth of that river. Its chief industry is fishing. Pop. 
91, 5,693. 

LA NOUE, FRancors pr, called Bras DE FER (arm of iron), 1531-91; of an illus- 
trious family in Bretagne; became a conspicuous defender of the Protestants of France. 
When Henry IV. heard of his death he made this memorable compliment to his memory: 
He was a great warrior, and still greater in goodness. One cannot but regret that to 
gain alittle fortress one should lose such a captain—worth more than a whole province.” 
Educated in arms, La Noue was placed at the court of Henry II. at the age of 18, where 
he evinced more respect for learning than for military exercises, and set to improving 
the system of court training. He became a Protestant through the influence of d’ Audélot, 
and after the massacre of Vassy joined the great Condé; was in the battle of Dreux, 
where Condé was made prisoner, and assisted Coligny in conducting a retreat. He was 
afterwards under Condé, and gained that reputation for bravery, prudence, and humanity 
combined, which led even the Roman Catholics of that time to give him the name of the 
Protestant Bayard. In 1570 he lost his left arm in battle and had its place filled with an 
iron one—hence his sobriquet. In 1570, when peace between the Romanists and Prot- 
estants was declared, La Noue was about to offer his services to Charles IX. when the 
latter broke the treaty and again massacred Protestants, and the former escaped into 
Spain. The king sent for him to negotiate with the Protestant insurgents of Rochelle, 
whose distrust of the treacherous court made his mission futile, though he succeeded in 
preventing further bloodshed at that time. They afterwards fought under him in the 
service of the king of Navarre, resisting the persecutions of the French king. In 1580 
he was made captive by Philip II. of Spain, and remained for five years in prison, where 
he composed his Discours politiques et militatres, which was translated into several lan- 
guages, and placed him in the rank of great writers and statesmen. Philip II, during 
his captivity, kindly offered him freedom if he would consent to have his eyes put out 
so that he could not again serve against Spain. In 1586 he aided to defend Geneva 
against the duke of Savoy. Later, Henry III. of France permitted him to return to his 
own country. He immediately resumed command in the French army, and his military 
services were as brilliant and energetic as in youth. Died at the siege of Lamballe. 


LANOUVE, JEANNE DE, 1666-1736; b. France. After a youth noted for cold penu- 
riousness she changed suddenly to a life of active beneficence, helpful to the poor and 
the sick, giving her own means and soliciting from others to provide for them. Losing 
her estate, she continued to dedicate her life to the work begun, and in spite of the cold- 
uess of certain religious orders towards her, who even refused their stable for shelter 
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for her sick, she succeeded in founding a permanent society of young ladies for the 
work, with a peculiar vestment, who have since been known as sisters of Providence, 


LANSDOWNE, Henry CHARLES KEITH PrErry-FITZMAURICE, Marquis of, ex- 
governor-general of Canada, b. in England, 1845. He held the offices of lord of the 
treasury 1868-72, under-secretary for war 1872-74, and for two months in 1880 under- 
secretary for India. As governor-general of Canada, 1883-88, he was successful and 
popular. From 1888 to 1893 he was viceroy of India. 

LANSDOWNE, Henry Perry-FiTzMavrics, third Marquis of, an English statesman, 
was b. at Lansdowne house, London, July 2, 1780. His father, the celebrated earl of 
Shelburne, was premier to George III., and received the coronet of a marquis in 1784. 
Lansdowne (then lord Henry Petty) was a younger son, and was sent to Westminster 
schooi, and afterwards to Edinburgh, then the school of the young whigs destined for 
political life. He took his degree at Trinity college, Cambridge, in 1801, and when 
barely of age, entered parliament as M.p. for Calne. He turned his attention to finance; 
and on Pitt’s death he became, at the age of 25, chancellor of the exchequer, in the 
administration of lord Grenville. In 1809 he succeeded his half-brother in the mar- 
quisate, became one of the heads of the liberal party in the house of lords, and during a 
long opposition consistently advocated those various measures of progress which he 
lived to see triumphant. When the whigs, after their long exclusion from power, came 
into office with earl Grey at their head, Lansdowne became lord president of the coun- 
cil, which post he held, with a brief interval, from Nov., 1830, to Sept., 1841, resuming it 
in 1846, after the fall of the Peel ministry, and again filling it until 1852. He then for- 
mally bade farewell to office, and resigned the leadership of the house of lords; but con- 
sented to hold a seat without office in the Aberdeen cabinet, and again in the first admin- 
istration of lord Palmerston. After the death of the duke of Wellington, he became the 
patriarch of the upper house, and the personal friend and adviser of the queen. He 
had a keen relish and a cultivated taste for literature, and was the generous patron of 
men of letters. He formed a splendid library, and one of the noblest collections of pic- 
tures and statuary in the kingdom. He refused a dukedom, and might more than once 
have been prime-minister. His death took place Jan. 31, 1863, at Bowood. 

LANSDOWNE, Witu1AM Petty, Marquis of. See SHELBURNE, EARL oF. 

| LANSING, city and capital of Michigan; in Ingham county, at the junction of the 
,Grand and Cedar rivers, and on the Chicago and Grand Trunk, the Detroit, Lansing, 
‘and Northern, the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, and the Michigan Central rail- 
‘roads; 85 miles n.w. of Detroit. It was laid out for the state capital in 1847, and was 
‘chartered as a city in 1859. It contains the State capitol, built in 1872-78 at a cost of 
$1,500,000; State hospital; State library, including one of the best equipped law libra- 
ries in the country; city hall, completed in 1897 at a cost of $125,000; city hospital; 
public library; U. S. government building, cost $125,000; State school for the blind; 
State industrial school for boys; and, in the suburbs, the State agricultural college, with 
a farm of 700 acres. The city has abundant water power from the rivers, which are 
spanned by several bridges, and electric lights, electric street railroads, waterworks sup- 
plied from wells, about 20 churches, national and state banks, and daily, weekly, and 
monthly periodicals. The manufactures include agricultural implements, flour, stoves, 
machinery, carriages, wagons, trucks, wheelbarrows, artificial stone, condensed milk, 
and knit goods. ‘There are several public parks, the capitol standing on an eminence in 
one of 12 acres, numerous hotels, and large interests in agricultural and general trade. 
The city owns the electric light and waterworks plants. Pop. ’90, 13,102. 


LANSING, JoHN, 1754-1829; b. N. Y.; studied law, but during the beginning of the 
revolutionary war was gen. Schuyler’s military secretary. He served seven years in the 
legislature of New York, was mayor of Albany four years; a member of the congress of 
1784-88, and of the state convention on the constitution of the United States. He was 
judge of the supreme court in 1790, chief-justice 1798, and chancellor of the state 
1801-14. 


LANSINGBURG, a town and village in Rensselaer co., N. Y.; on the Hudson river and 
the Fitchburg railroad; 3 miles n. of Troy. It was named from Abraham J. Lansing, 
one of the original settlers in 1771; contains a public school library, and electric light 
and street railroad plants; and has bridges across the river connecting with Waterford 
and Cohoes, weekly newspapers, and manufactories of collars,. cuffs, jshirts, brushes, 

. carriages, crackers, oilcloth, etc. Pop. ’90, town 10,871, village 10,550. 

LANSQUENET (French, from Germay, land and knecht, a peasant-soldier), is a German 
game of cards, said to be the earliest game of cards known, having been used in Germany 
and France as early as 1392. Any number may participate in the game, the company 
playing against the dealer, and betting on the cards as they are dealt. Longfellow 
makes reference to this game in his poem Zhe Baron of St. Castine. 


LANTANA, a genus of shrubs belonging to the order verbenacez, ordinarily called 
the vervain family. The lantana shrubs are chiefly tropical. They are odoriferous and 
stimulant from the presence of an essential oil. JL. pseudothea is used in Brazil as a 
substitute for tea. JL. camara and L. camizta are natives of tropical America. 


LANTERN, in architecture, an ornamental structure raised over domes, roofs, ete., 
to give light and ventilation. The dome of St. Paul’s cathedral and many other large 
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domes are crowned with a lantern. Where a lantern is for the purpose of giving light, 
it is called a lantern-light. In Gothic architecture, a lantern-tower is frequently placed 
over the center of cross churches—the vault being at a considerable height, and the light 
admitted by windows in the sides. York and Ely cathedrals, and many churches in 
England, have such lantern-towers. 

LANTERN-FLY (/wlgora), a genus of homopterous insects; the type of a family fwi- 
goride, allied to cicadide, but having legs more adapted for leaping, and destitute of 
organs for producing sound. The forehead is remarkably prolonged into an empty 
vesicular expansion, which assumes in the different species various and very singular 
forms, sometimes equaling the body of the insect in size. The colors are generally rich. 
The species are natives of the warmest parts of the world. The name lantern-fly was 
originally given to / laternaria, a large species, found in Guiana, and of which the inflated 
projection of the forehead is said to be sometimes most brilliantly luminous; but the 
evidence is doubtful, and many naturalists refuse to believe in the luminosity of any of 
this genus. The most probable explanation is that the luminosity is sexual, and merely 
occasional, perhaps limited to particular seasons. Concerning the luminosity of the 
CHINESE LANTERN-FLY (F. candelaria), there is still greater doubt. The prolongation of 
the forehead in this species is a comparatively narrow snout. 


LAN THANUM, or LANTHA’NIuM, so named from the Greek word lanthanein, to lie 
hid, is a metal which was discovered by Mosander in 1841 in cerite (q.v.), a hydrated 
silicate of cerium. It is of little chemical interest, and is of no practical value. Till 
recently, the three metals cerium, lanthanum, and didymium were all confounded 
together under the name cerium. 


LANU'VIUM, an old and important city of Latium on the Appian way, about 16 
m. s. of Rome, on a hill commanding an extensive view of the sea. It was probably 
colonized from Alba. It first became important in the 5th c. B.c., by the part it took 
against Rome as one of the 30 cities of the Latin league. Afterwards in the wars 
between Rome and the A#iquiand Volsci it sided with Rome. But in the great Latin war, 
B.C. 838, it took part against Rome, but was treated leniently by the victorious Romans, 
who, instead of punishing, made the inhabitants Roman citizens. After the time of Cicerc 
it was important only as the chief seat of the worship of Juno Sospita. After this it con- 
tinued faithful to the Romans, particularly in the second Punic war. It was the birth- 
place of Antoninus Pius, of Milo the antagonist of Clodius, and near it was born the 
comedian Roscius. The small town of Civita Lavinia or Citta della Vigna occupies 
part of the site of the old Lavinium, of which but few remains are found. 


LANYARDS, in a ship, are short ropes used either to make fast various apparatus in 
its place, or to stretch other and important ropes to their utmost tension. 


LANZA, GIOVANNI, b. Vignala, Piedmont, 1815; studied medicine at Turin, and 
entered into practice in his native place. In 1848 he entered the Italian parliament as a 
supporter of Cavour. In 1855 he entered the cabinet as minister of public education, 
and, after serving three years, exchanged this office for that of minister of finance. In 
1859, after the peace of Villafranca, he resigned at the same time with the rest of the 
Cavour cabinet. Again entering parliament, he was several times elected president of 
that body; but in 1864 he was minister of the interior under La Marmora, serving, how- 
ever, but for a single year, after which he again entered parliament, and was elected 
president. Having opposed the financial policy of the prime minister, he resigned the 
presidency when the ministry triumphed. He was re-elected again in 1869, and when 
the ministry resigned in consequence he formed a new cabinet himself, taking the posi- 
tion of minister of the interior. This cabinet remained in power until 1878, when 
Lanza resigned because the parliament refused to levy the taxes necessary to the efli- 
ciency of the government. He d. 1882. 


LANZARO'TE, one of the Canaries (q.v.). 


LANZI, Lurer, a celebrated Italian antiquary, was born at Monte dell’ Olmo, near 
Macerata, June 14, 1732. He entered the order of the Jesuits, and resided at Rome, and 
afterwards at Florence, where he died Mar. 30, 1810. In 1782 he published at Florence 
his Descrizione della Galleria di Firenze. Wis great works, distinguished for their pro- 
found erudition, are his Saggio di Lingua Etrusca (8 vols. Rome, 1789), in which, con- 
trary to the prevalent opinion among Italian savants, he maintains the influence of 
Greece upon Etruscan civilization, and his Storia Pittorica d’Italia, etc. (Florence, 1792; 
and Bassano, 1789 and 1806). This latter work has been translated into English by 
Thomas Roscoe (Bohn’s standard library, 3 vols."1847). He is the author also of several 
poems, works on Etruscan vases, sculptures, etc. His posthumous works were published 
in 2 vols. at Florence in 1817. 


LAOC’0ON, according to classic legend, a priest either of Apollo or Neptune, in Troy, 
who in vain warned his countrymen of the deceit practiced by the Greeks in their pre- 
tended offering of the wooden horse to Minerva, and was destroyed along with sis two 
sons by two enormous serpents which came from the sea. They first fastened on his. 
children, and when he attempted to rescue them, involved himself in their coils. This 
legend is not Homeric, but of later origin. It was, however, a favorite theme of the 
Greek poets, and is introduced in the A#neid of Virgil. It acquires a peculiar interest 
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from being the subject of one of the most famous works of ancient sculpture still in 
existence: a group discovered in 1506 at Rome, in the Sette Sale, on the side of the 
Esquiline hill, and purchased by pope Julius IJ. for the Vatican. It was carried to 
Paris, but recovered in 1814. The whole treatment of the subject, the anatomical accu- 
racy of the figures, and the representation both of bodily pain and of passion, have 
always commanded the highest admiration. According to Pliny, it was the work of 
the Rhodian artists Agesander, Polydorus, and Athenodorus, but this is doubtful. Casts 
of it are to be found in every European museum. For an esthetic exposition of its 
merits, see Lessing’s celebrated ZLaocodn oder iiber die Grenzen der Malerei und Poeste. 
See illus., GRECIAN SCULPTURE, vol. VII. 


LAODICE’A, a city of ancient Phrygia, near the river Lycos, so called after Laodice, 
queen of Antiochus Theos, its founder, was built on the site of an older town named 
Diospolis. It was destroyed by an earthquake during the reign of Tiberius, but rebuilt 
by the inhabitants, who were very wealthy, fell into the hands of the Turks in 1255, 
was again destroyed in 1402, and is now a heap of uninteresting ruins, known by the 
name of Eski-Hissar. Art and science flourished among the ancient Laodiceans, and it 
was the seat of a famous medical school. The number of Jews who were settled here 
at the rise of Christianity will account for its importance in the primitive history of the 
church. An important ecclesiastical council, the first council of Laodicea, was held here 
in 863, which adopted resolutions concerning the canon of the Old and New Testaments, 
and concerning ecclesiastical discipline. A second council washeld here in 476, which 
condemned the Eutychians. 

Not less than six Greek cities, built by monarchs of the Syrian empire, bore 
this name, five of them in honor of Laodice, wife of Seleucus Nicator, and one in 
honor of the queen of Antiochus Theos. Of these, one in Media, one in Mesopotamia, 
and one in Phenicia have not been identified in modern times. Of the others, one 
is in Iconium, on the high road from Greece to the Euphrates, and another, 
now known as Latakih, is in Asiatic Turkey, in the province of Syria, on the Mediter- 
ranean. The city of Laodicea described above wus annexed to the Roman empire 
133 years B.c., after which it became one of the most populous, wealthy, and splendid 
cities of Asia Minor, and the capital of the province of Greater Phrygia. The Christian 
church here was possibly founded by Paul, who is believed by many to have written a 
letter to it, which has been lost. The only evidence of this is in Col. iv. 16: ‘“‘ And 
when this epistle is read among you, cause that it be read also in the church of the 
Laodiceans; and that ye likewise read the epistle from Laodicea.” The first epistle to 
Timothy, if the superscription at the end is authentic (which, however probable, is by 
no means certain), was ‘‘ written from Laodicea, the chiefest city of Phrygia Pacatiana.” 
The church of the Laodiceans has become familiar to the Christian world, as a type of 
spiritual indifference from the description in Rev. iii. 14-18. See Lataxra, 


LAODICE’A, COUNCIL OF, was held some time during the 4th c., but whether 
towards the beginning, middle, or end has been earnestly debated without being deter- 
mined. It consisted of 32 bishops from different provinces of Asia, and embodied its 
decisions in 60 canons relating to matters of ritual, church order, dignity, precedence, 
discipline, morals, faith, and heresy. They are all worthy of study as intimating the 
state of doctrine, thought, and life in the churches of that day, affected, as they had 
been and were, by the religion, philosophy, vices, and customs of the heathen world. 
The most important of them is the last, giving a list of the books of Scripture received 
at that time as canonical, which does not contain the Apocrypha or Revelation. 

LAODICEANS, EPISTLE Tro Tue. The extant Latin epistle, bearing this title and 
professing to have been written by Paul, is universally admitted to be a forgery of com- 
paratively modern date. It contains 19 verses, evidently made up of clauses and senti- 
ments from several of Paul’s genuine epistles, taken out of their connection and 
awkwardly joined together to the great injury of their intellectual force and spiritual 
fervor. See EpHEsiAns, EpistLE TO THE, and EPISTLES, SPURIOUS. 


LAOM’EDON, one of the legendary Trojan kings, succeeded Ilus, who founded the 
city of lium. He is said to have been served by Neptune and Apollo by command of 
Jupiter, the former erecting the walls of the new city, while Apollo acted as herdsman. 
Laomedon having refused to pay them according to agreement, Neptune caused a mon- 
ster to attack the Trojans and lay waste their fields. On this the king offered to reward, 
with the immortal horses previously given to Tros by Jupiter, whoever should destroy 
the monster. It having been declared by the oracle that a noble virgin must be sacri- 
ficed, the daughter of Laomedon, Hesione, was chosen by lot, but was saved by Her- 
cules,who slew the monster. Laomedon, always deceitful, repaid Hercules with mortal 
horses, whereupon he attacked Troy, and, having captured the city, killed Laomedon, 
and raised Priam, his son, to the throne. Laomedon was the grandfather of Paris, 

LAON, chief t. of the department of Aisne, in France, is situated in a strong position 
on a steep isolated hill, 80 m. n.e. of Paris. The walls (flanked with towers) with which 
it is surrounded, the noble Gothic cathedral (built 1112-14) on the summit of the hill, 
and the charming character of the scenery in the vicinity, greatly enhance the appear- 
ance of the town. Here was born Pierre Marquette, who first traversed the Mississippl. 
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Laperouse. 
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The manufactures are nails, hats, leather, and hosiery. Here, on Mar. 9 and 10, 1814, 
Napoleon I. was defeated by the allies. Laon had to surrender to a German force on 
Sept. 9, 1870. Pop. ’91, (commune) 14,129. 


LAOS. See SHAN STATES. 
LAO-TZU, or Lao-rsE. See LAou-TSZE. 


LAOU-TSZE, a celebrated philosopher of China, the founder of a religion as ancient 
and important as that of Confucius (q.v.). This sect is commonly known as the 7aou, 
or sect of reason. His family name was Ze, or Plum, and his youthful name Urh, or 
Ear—given him on account of the size of his ears. His name of honor was Pe-yang, 
his surname Laou-tsze (‘‘old child”’), or Laou-keun-tsze (‘‘old prince’’), by which he is 
generally known. Little authentic is known of the life of Laou-tsze, his followers 
having subsequently made a myth of his biography. He was born in the third year of 
the emperor Ting-wang, of the Chow dynasty (604 B.c.), in the state of Tseu, at present 
known as Hoo-pih and Hoo-nan,-54 years before Confucius. His father, according to 
the legends of the Taou sect, was 70 years before he married, and his mother 40 years 
of age when she conceived him. He was the incarnation of a shooting-star, a kind of 
god on earth, and was 80 years in his mother’s womb. More trustworthy is the state- 
ment that he was a historian and archivist of a king of the Chow dynasty, who loved 
books, studied rites and history, and went to the western parts of China, where he 
might have become acquainted with the worship of Fuh or Buddha. Confucius was 
so attracted by his renown that he went to see him, but the meeting does not appear 
to have been entirely amicable, for Laou-tsze reproached the sage with pride, vanity, 
and ostentation, stating that sages loved obscurity and retreat, studied time and cir- 
cumstances before they spoke, and made no parade of knowledge and virtue. Con- 
fucius, however, highly lauded Laou-tsze to his followers, and called him a dragon 
soaring to the clouds of heaven, which nothing could surpass. Laou-tsze asked Confu- 
cius if he had discovered the Tuou (‘‘ path” or ‘‘reason”) by which heaven acts, when 
Confucius answered that he had searched for it without success. Laou-tsze replied that 
the rich sent away their friends with presents, sages theirs with good advice, and that 
he humbly thought himself a sage. By this he probably meant that all he could offer 
Confucius was the advice of seeking the Taou. He retired to Han-kwan, where the 
magistrates of the place received him, and there he wrote the Taou-tih-king, or Book of 
Reason and Virtue. He died, or, according to other accounts, mounted to heaven on 
a black buffalo, in the 21st year of the reign of King-wang of the Chow dynasty, 523 
B.C., having attained the age of 119 years. 

The doctrines of Laou-tsze differ from those of Confucius—indeed, have a higher 
scope—the object of the last-named philosopher, or rather statesman, being the practi- 
cal government of man through a code of morals; that of Laou-tsze the rendering of 
man immortal through the contemplation of God, the repression of the passions, and 
the perfect tranquillity of the soul. Hence his doctrine was, that silence and the void 
produced the Taou, the ‘‘ Logos” or reason by which movement was produced; and 
from these two sprung all beings which contained in themselves the dual principle of 
male and female. Man was composed of two principles—the one material and the- 
other spiritual—from which he emanated, and to which he ought to return, by throwing 
off the shackles of the body, annihilating the material passions, the inclinations of the 
soul, and pleasures of the body. By this means, the soul was to regain its origin— 
become immortal. This could only be effected by the renunciation of riches, honors, 
and the ties of life. Up to the period of Laou-tsze, the national worship had been 
restricted to the Shang-te, or ‘‘ supreme ruler” of the world, and the Teen, or ‘‘ heaven.” 
For these Laou-tsze substituted the Taow (‘* path” or ‘“‘ reason’) of the cosmos, not citing, 
as the Confucianists, the precedents of ancient kings or sages—appealing to the abstract 
principle, and, in fact, preaching a religion which found an echo in the Chinese breast, 
The followers of his sect, however, considerably altered his doctrines. The moral code 
of the Taou sect is excellent, inculcating all the great principles found in other religions 
—charity, benevolence, virtue, and the free-will, moral agency, and responsibility of 
man. But it subsequently became corrupted with strange doctrines and practices. 
They promulgated that they had discovered the drink of immortality, and obtained a 
host of partisans in the reign of Wan-te of the Han dynasty, 140 a.p., and many of 
the emperors were addicted to their rites, and some poisoned by the drink of immortal- 
ity. Alchemy also became another pursuit of the sect; so did divination, the invocation 
of spirits, and the prediction of the future. The doctors of the sect, called Teen-sze 
(‘celestial doctors”), were supposed by these means to become ethereal, and to be caught 
up to heaven without passing through the intermediate state of death. Such statements, 
however, were ridiculed by the Joo-keaou, or sect of Confucius, the skeptics of China, 
who openly derided their pretensions. Innumerable gods were also introduced into the 
worship, which was assimilated to the Buddhist. Since the 2d c. a.p. the sect has 
continued to spread in China, Japan, Cochin-China, Tonquin, and amongst the Indo- 
Chinese nations. Monasteries and nunneries belonging to them were founded and flour- 
ished. The principal books or classics of the sect are the Zuou-tih-king, already cited; 
the collections called Taou-chang,; the Kan-ying-peen, or Book of Rewards and Punish- 
ments; and the Tan-kwei-tsih, or List of the Scarlet Laurus Cassia. 
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Stanislas Julien, Le Livre des Recompenses (8vo, Paris, 1838); Pauthier, La Chine (8vo, 
Paris, 1837, p. 114-17); Neumann, Lehrsaal des Mittelreichs (Munich, 1856); Grossier, 
Description de la Chine (p. 571; Mémoires sur la Chine (x. 425; xv. 208). 


LAPAROTOMY is a term in surgery to designate the treatment of the liver, gall-blad- 
Jer, etc., by means of an incision made in the abdominal walls. The affected organ is 
thus exposed to view for any necessary surgical treatment. It is oftener performed in 
temoving vaginal tumors. 

LA PAZ, a department in Bolivia, extending over a large portion of the valley of the 
Desaguedero; 171,200 sq. m.; pop. ’938, 593,799. It contains the eastern Cordilleras from 
the Nevado de Ilimani northward, the numerous valleys which lie on the e. declivity 
of that range, and so much of the level plain as lies w. of the Rio Beni. This latter 
portion and the valleys are very fertile, but are little cultivated. Great quantities of 
gold sand are brought down by the rivers. Capital, La Paz. 


LA PAZ, at. in lower California, 24° 10’ n. lat., pop. ’90, 6000; situated on the bay of 
La Paz. Near it is the harbor of Pichiluigo, accessible for small vessels. The land 
around is fertile and cultivated, and there is a considerable trade with San Francisco in 
tropical fruits. Formerly it was the seat of a valuable pearl-fishery, and the gold mine 
of St. Antonio is near the town. In 1853 a small party of Americans from upper Cali- 
fornia made an attack on the place, overcame the inhabitants, and declared a republic. 
They set up a temporary government, but the people of the neighborhood collected an 
armed force and made a demonstration, when the invaders retired. 


LA PAZ DE AYACUCHO, a city in Bolivia, 16° 30’ n. lat., and 68° 10’ w. long., 
on both sides of the Chuqueapo river; pop. ’90, 56,800. It is one of the finest cities in 
Bolivia, built at an elevation of more than 12,000 ft., and commanding a magnificent 
view of the surrounding scenery. The capital of the department of La Paz, it is also 
the leading commercial center, connected with Islay by the Arequipa railway, and by 
another line with Oruro and Puno. Founded in 1548. Conspicuous structures are a 
fine cathedral and 14 other churches, a university, schools, ete. 


LAP-DOG, a name common to all those diminutive varieties of dog which are kept as 
drawing-room pets, and which ladies take with them in their carriages. Most of them 
are spaniels (q.v.), as the king Charles spaniel, the Maltese dog, etc. Gentleness of dis- 
position, large ears, and long hair are among the approved characteristics of lap-dogs. 
The very smallest of the race is the MEXICAN LAP-bOG. 


LAPEER’, a co. in s.e. Michigan, drained by the head-waters of Flint river, whose 
branches uniting within its limits run s.w., the Belle river, 75 m. long, rising in it and 
running s.w., and Mill creek, running e. and emptying into Black river, in St. Clair 
co.; 660 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 29,213. It is intersected by the Michigan Central and the 
Chicago and Grand Trunk railroads. Forests of oak and pine grow on a surface of 
alternate hill and prairie, and maple sugar is included in the forest product. The soil 
is very fertile, and produces a prodigious amount of grain; also, tobacco, wool, and hops. 
Stock-raising receives some attention. Co. seat, Lapeer. 


LAPEER, city and co. seat of Lapeer co., Mich.; on the Flint river and the Chicago 
and Grand Trunk and Michigan Central railroads; 46 miles w. of Port Huron. It is in 
an agricultural and lumbering region, and has lumber, shingle, and planing mills, machine 
shops, weekly newspapers, and a large trade by rail. Pop. ’90, 2753. 


LA PELTRIE, MARIE MADELEINE DE, educator, 1603-1671; b. in France. She was 
left a widow at twenty-two, and devoted her life and fortune to the care and education 
of Indian girls. She tounded the Ursuline convent of Quebec, the first Canadian school 
for girls. She was present at the foundation of Montreal. 


LAPEROUSE, JEAN FRANCOIS DE GALAUP, Count de, a famous French voyager, b. 
near Albi, in Languedoc, now in the dep. of Tarn, in 1741; attained the rank of captain 
in the French navy; and was sent in 1782 to destroy the British forts or settlements in 
Hudson’s bay. In this expedition he showed a remarkable power of contending with 
difficulties, and accomplished his object notwithstanding the storminess of the sea and 
the ice in which it abounded. He signalized himself also by his humanity towards the 
occupants of the forts which he destroyed. He was now chosen to command an expedi- 
tion of discovery sent out by the French government. He sailed in Aug., 1785, with two 
ships, visited the n.w. coast of America, explored the north-eastern coasts of Asia, and 
made important discoveries in that region, although he failed to discover the n.w. pas- 
sage. In Feb., 1788, he anchored in Botany bay, after which all trace of him was lost. 
The French government offered a reward of 10,000 francs for information, and in 1791 
sent an expedition in search of him, but without success. In 1826 an English captain, 
Dillon, found on the island of Tucopia a number of things belonging to Lapérouse’s 
ships, obtained from the inhabitants of Mallicollo, one of the New Hebrides. The East 
India company sent capt. Dillon, and the French government sent out an expedition 
under Dumont d’Urville to investigate all traces of Lapérouse and his fellow-voyagers. 
Eye-witnesses of the destruction of two French vessels were found; it was fully ascer- 
tained that both of Lapérouse’s ships had been wrecked in a storm on a coral reef off 
the coast of Mallicollo, and that all on board had perished. The account of Laperouse’s 
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voyage, prepared from journals sent home by him, was published under the title of 
Voyage autour du Monde (4 vols., Paris, 1797, with atlas). 


LAPHAM, INCREASE ALLEN, LL.D., 1811-1875; b. N. Y.; having gained a useful 
experience in Canada as civil engineer on the Welland canal, was engaged on the 
. Miami canal in Ohio, and the canal at Louisville, Ky. In 1827 he was the author of an 
article in Silliman’s Journal, entitled ‘‘ Notice of the Louisville Canal and of the Geology 
of the Vicinity.” In 1838 he held the office of secretary of the Ohio board of canal com- 
missioners, and was a member of a special legislative committee on the geological survey 
of the state; combining with his official duties the study of botany, and beginning the 
collection of an herbarium, which at the close of his labors numbered 8,000 specimens. 
In 1836 he removed to Milwaukee, Wis., and subsequently filled many positions in the 
gift of state and city, with dignity and honor. He was elected president of the Wis- 
consin historical society in 1862, and held the office till his death. He called the atten- 
tion of the legislature of 1867 to the careless destruction of forest trees, suggesting a 
remedy. In 1869 he originated the system of recording the variations of the atmosphere, 
since adopted at Washington, and was the discoverer of the lunar tide on lake Michigan. 
In 1873 he was appointed state geologist, directing, during that and the following year, 
a thorough topographical survey of the state, and preparing very valuable reports. 
Besides many important contributions to scientific literature, he published in 1844, 
Wisconsin: its Geography, Topography, History, Geology, and Mineralogy; in 1855 a 
Geological Map of Wisconsin, and Antiquities of Wisconsin, the latter in the Smithsonian 
Contributions. 


LAPIDARY INSCRIPTIONS, a title derived from the Latin /apis, a stone, and 
applied to monumental inscriptions, epitaphs, etc. These include records of public and 
private occurrences, of laws, decrees, etc., and are engraved or chiseled in stone or 
metal. Among the ancients the custom of resorting to this method for the preservation 
of records was very common, and the Persians, Greeks, Egyptians, and Romans left in- 
numerable instances of this class of memorial. Inscribed tablets of stone or metal took 
the place of printing, under the ancient system, since upon these being set up in the 
market, or other public place, every citizen could read them, or procure them to be read 
to him; and, if he desired, could copy them for his private perusal and study. Com- 
monly these inscriptions, of whatever character, were engraved on metal plates; or more 
usually on soft clay, which was afterwards baked in an oven or kiln; or again, on 
marble ‘cut in slabs, while not infrequently they were carved on the flat surface of 
unhewn rock. Of the metals used, brass and bronze were the most common, though 
lead, tin, and gold were sometimes employed. Among the very earliest inscriptions 
were the cuneiform or arrow-headed of the Assyrians, or Babylonians, and the later 
Persians. These date as far back as 20 centuries before the Christian era, and the 
investigations of Layard among the ruins of Nineveh, and those of Botta and Rawlinson 
in deciphering, first brought a knowledge of their existence and nature to the modern 
world. Burnouf and Lassen followed, with a more perfect rendering; but Rawlinson’s 
translation of all then existing Persian inscriptions, published by the royal Asiatic 
society in 1846, afforded all that has been learned concerning them. It is sufficient to 
say with regard to the character of the later Persian inscriptions, that they recorded 
facts of the reigns of Darius, Xerxes, and Hystaspes, Cyrus, and Artaxerxes; including 
genealogies, the names of the Persian satrapies, historical events—assassination, insurrec- 
tion, accessions to the throne, etc. These inscriptions were not only delineated on 
monuments, solid rocks, and the walls of the cities; but even books were found, being 
dried slabs of clay, and barrel-shaped masses of terra-cotta, which were closely inscribed. 
The first notices of the cuneiform inscriptions were brought to Europe in the 16th c. by 
Pietro delle Valle; a century later, Koempfer and Tavernier published imperfect speci- 
mens, and these were followed by the publication of Chardin a few years later. The 
language is said to belong to the Turanian division, and the cuneiform system is believed 
to have been invented by a Scythian nation. The Assyrian inscriptions appear to have 
been framed in a method which can hardly be termed alphabetical; but though 
extremely enigmatical on this account, they have nevertheless been translated by Raw- 
linson, Fox Talbot, and others, with considerable success. The Corpus Inscriptionum 
of Rawlinson, issued at the expense of the British government, is chiefly historical, and 
extends from a period 20 centuries before the Christian era, to that of the immediate 
successors of Nebuchadnezzar, including the reigns of the ancient Turanian monarchs. 
(See CuNErFoRM.) Inscriptions were a customary mode of record among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans; covering a period, among the latter, extending from 145 B.c. to 
the extinction of the Latin language. The people of Etruria also employed inscriptions 
liberally, but the language which they used has not been deciphered. Inscriptions in 
India reach back as far as 400 B.c., and those of the Chinese are believed to antedate all 
others except the Egyptian. The age is unknown of the Aztec and Palenqué inscrip- 
tions on the western coast of America, and of those found in the Mississippi valley. 
The use of abbreviations in inscriptions renders it exceedingly difficult to decipher them, 
and an art has grown up in that direction, as to which many published works exist. 
See HIEROGLYPHICS ; PALEOGRAPHY ; Roserra ; RUNEs. 
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LAP IDARY-WORK, the art of cutting, grinding, and polishing small pieces of orna- 
mental or precious stones for jewelry. (Forthe engraving of figures on precious stones, 
see CAMEO and Gres.) ‘The working of the less precious ornamental stones has made 
great strides within the last 20 or 30 years, and nowhere has it reached greater perfec- 
tion than in Scotland. A large trade is now carried on in this kind of work between 
Birmingham and some towns of Germany, where the Scotch patterns are imitated; and 
although the foreign productions are of inferior workmanship, their comparative cheap- 
ness commands a ready market. 

Stones are cut by rubbing the powder of a harder stone against a softer one. There 
are 10 types of hardness (q.v.), from tale up to diamond; but in practice it is found 
most convenient to employ either diamond-powder or emery, which is next to it, for 
the cutting of all kinds of stones. Diamond-dust is found to cut 10 times faster than 
emery; so that, except where the machine is driven by water-power, it is found more 
profitable to employ diamond-powder, notwithstanding its high price. Diamond-powder 
is prepared from the inferior kind of diamonds (q.v.) called bort (costing about a guinea 
per carat), by grinding in a steel mortar. 

To produce a plain polished surface on any stone, say a jasper, it goes through the 
three processes of cutting or slitting, grinding, and polishing. The slitting-wheel, 
which is driven by means of the handle, is a mere disk of thin sheet-iron, from 6 to 9 
in. in diameter, with a turned edge, and is generally placed in a horizontal position. 
The diamond-dust, mixed with a iittle sperm-oil, is applied to the edge of the slitting- 
wheel with the finger, and is then pressed into the soft iron with a smooth hard stone. 
The wheel will then continue to cut for several hours without any renewal of the pow- 
der. When the wheel is thus prepared, a stone held by the hand to the cutting edge is 
rapidly slit through. During the operation, sperm-oil is kept dropping from a can, to 
keep the wheel from heating. 

The grinding is performed on a horizontal lead-wheel, charged on its upper surface 
with emery-powder; the stone to be ground being pressed against it with the hand until 
it is smooth enough for polishing. In polishing, a tin wheel is substituted for the leaden 
one, the polishing material being rotten-stone. 

If, instead of a plane flat surface, some ornamental surface is required, say an 
agate brooch in the shape of a butterfly, a model is produced in plaster of Paris, to 
serve as a guide, and metal size-plates are prepared for the pieces of stone which are 
to form the wings, etc. For these, thin slices of agate are cut at the slitting-machine, 
or chipped off with a hammer and chisel, and are then formed roughly into shape, by 
means of soft iron nippers. The several pieces are now ground and polished, as 
already described, and the brooch is finished. When pieces of stone are too small to 
be held in the hand, they are attached with cement to a wooden handle, and then applied 
to the wheels. 

One of the most elaborate operations of the lapidary is the cutting of cairngorm 
(q.v.) stones. In faceting the surface, which so much enhances their beauty, the lapi- 
dary uses the ordinary grinding-wheel, with the addition of a wooden peg, stuck round 
with projecting wires. ‘The stone is fixed with cement on the end of a stick, having a 
hole at the other end fitting on the wire-points, which, being at different heights, 
enables the stone to be held at any angle to the grinding surface. With this simple 
guide, the lapidary proceeds to cut the facets, dividing them off by the eye, aided by his 
sense of feeling; and in this way, in about a fortnight’s time, as many as 700 facets are 
produced of perfect regularity upon a stone, say an inch in diameter. <A cairngorm of 
good color, so cut, may be worth about $150. 


LAPIS LAZ'ULI, a mineral of beautiful ultramarine or azure color, consisting 
chiefly of silica and alumina, with a little sulphuric acid, soda, and lime. The color 
varies much in its degree of intensity. Lapis lazuli is often marked by white spots 
and bands. It is generally found massive, and is translucent at the edges, with uneven, 
finely granular fracture, but sometimes appears crystallized in rhombic dodecahedrons, 
its primitive form. It is found in primitive limestone and in granite; in Siberia, China, 
Thibet, Chili, etc. The finest specimens are brought from Bokhara. The Greeks and 
Romans called it sapphire. It was more highly esteemed by them as an ornamental 
stone than it nowis. They used it much for engraving, for vases, etc. It is exten- 
sively employed in ornamental and mosaic work, and for sumptuous altars and shrines. 
It is easily wrought, and takes a good polish. The valuable pigment called ultramarine 
(q.v.) is made from it. It is one of the minerals sometimes called azwre stone. 


LAPITH#, a wild race, inhabiting, in ancient times, the mountains of Thessaly. 
They derived their name from a mythical ancestor, Lapithes, a son of Apollo, and 
the brother of Centauros, the equally mythical ancestor of the Centaurs (q.v.). A 
bloody war is said to have been waged between the kindred races in prehistoric times, 
which ended in the defeat of the Centaurs, but the Lapithe were in their turn subdued 
by Hercules. 


LAPLACE, PIERRE Simon, Marquis de, one of the greatest of mathematicians and 
astronomers, was b. Mar. 23, 1749, at Beaumont-en-Auge, in the department of Calva- 
dos; was for some time a teacher of mathematics in the military school there, and 
afterwards went to Paris, where, having attracted the notice of D’Alembert, he was, 
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through his influence, appointed professor in tie military school, and was admitted a 
member of the academy of sciences. He had by this time mastered the whole range of 
mathematical science as then known, and had besides solved several problems which 
had for many years defied the attempts of geometers; and now it occurred to him to 
devote his mathematical powers to the service of astronomy, and he accordingly com- 
menced to plan the work which afterwards appeared as the Mécanique Céleste. In his. 
political life, Laplace presents a sorry picture. He was appointed minister of the inte- 
rior by Bonaparte, but was, after six weeks, deposed for incapacity. He continued, 
however, to receive marks of honor from Napoleon, and on the erection of the imperial 
throne was made a count. In 1814 he voted for the appointment of the provisional 
government, for Napoleon’s deposition, and the restoration of the Bourbons. After the 
second restoration, Louis XVIII. made him a peer and a marquis. In the chamber of 
peers he showed, as he had done under the revolutionary government, the greatest unfit- 
ness for political affairs, and the most extreme servility. He died at Paris, Mar. 5, 
1827. Laplace was gifted with wonderful scientific sagacity; this appears especially in 
his explanations of certain results of mathematical analysis formerly looked upon as 
inexplicable, but which he showed to be the expression of physical phenomena which 
had hitherto escaped detection, and subsequent observations generally confirmed 
Laplace’s conclusions. Above all his powers, his wonderful memory shone pre-emi- 
nent. His Mécanique Céleste, and supplements to it (5 vols., Paris, 1799-1825), are, next 
to Newton’s Principia, the greatest of astronomical works. His Heposition du Systeme 
du Monde (2 vols., Paris, 1796; 6th ed. 1824) is intended for those who cannot follow the 
difficult demonstrations and calculations in his great work. All Laplace’s important 
investigations were made for the purpose of testing the generality of the law of gravi- 
tation, and the cause of sundry irregularities in the motions of the planets. His works 
comprise many able treatises on particular subjects in astronomy, pure mathematics, 
probabilities, mechanics, heat, and electricity; most of them being memoirs communi- 
cated to the academy of sciences. As a scientist, Laplace’s great field was mathemat- 
ical astronomy, and he stands second to none, except Newton, in this highest of all 
scientific branches. To him we owe the demonstration of the invariability of the major 
axis of the planetary orbits, as well as the inequality of the motions of Jupiter and 
Saturn. He also solved the problem of the mean motion of the moon, and those con- 
nected with the moons of Jupiter. It was his knowledge of physical principles to 
which he owed his wonderful scientific sagacity, which was also shown in many depart- 
ments of physics, as in the construction of calorimeters. In his investigation of the 
discrepancies between theoretical and observed velocity of sound, his calculations for 
barometrical measurement and for atmospheric refraction, as well as tidal phenomena, 
he exhibited distinguished pre-eminence. In his numerous works, however, Laplace 
failed to refer to the labors of his predecessors and contemporaries, which makes it dif- 
ficult for the student to distinguish between his own work and that of others, and on 
this account some have looked upon him as a compiler quite as much as a discoverer. 
In one important particular he fails to give credit to his great contemporary Lagrange, 
and refers to one of his most splendid mathematical solutions as being a formula (No. 
21 of the second book) of the Mécanique Ceéleste; and the works of other mathemati- 
cians are overlooked, while references to his own are extremely numerous; but for all 
_ this it is remarked by mathematicians that any one of his original researches would 
place the stamp of mathematical genius upon any man. There is a translation of the 
Mécanique Céleste, by Nathaniel Bowditch (2 vols., Boston, 1829). See BowniTcH; and 
Mrs. Somerville’s Mechanism of the Heavens is a synopsis of a portion of that work. 
Laplace’s Théorie Analytique des Probabilités, the most profound investigation of this 
important subject which has ever been written was first published at Paris in 1812, and 
again in 1820, with supplements. He died after a short illness, and it has been said 
that his last words were: ‘‘ What we know is of small amount; what we do not know 
is enormous;” but this has been denied, and it is said that his last words were spoken in 
the presence of Poisson, his favorite pupil, to whom his family had appealed to get him to 
speak. Poisson, after saluting him, delivered some news which had been received from 
Germany by the bureau of longitudes in regard to some verifications by Bessel of theo 
retical discoveries of Laplace upon Jupiter’s satellites. He opened his eyes and said, 
‘*Man pursues nothing but chimeras,” and never spoke again. 


LAP’LAND. ‘The territory still known under this name does not constitute a separate 
political autonomy, but is included under the dominions of Sweden and Norway, and 
of Russia. Lapland, or the land of the Lapps, which is called by the natives Sameanda, 
or Somellada, occupies the n. and the n.e. portions of the Scandinavian peninsula, and 
the extreme north-western districts of the Russian dominion, within the grand duchy of 
Finland. Norwegian Lapland is included under the provinces of Norrland and Fin- 
mark; Swedish Lapland, under North and South Bothnia, and divided into Tornei, 
Lulei, Piteii, Umeii, Aselii Lappmark; Russian Lapland, under Finland, in the circles 
of Kemi and Kola. Norwegian Lapland comprises an area of nearly 16,000 sq. m., with 
a native pop. of 5,000; Swedish Lapland, an area of 49,000 sq. m., with 4,000 inhabitants, 
and Russian Lapland, an area of 86,000 sq. m. (of which 26,000 belong to Finland), 
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with a pop. of 8,800. These numbers refer merely to the true Lapps, in addition to 
whom there are Finns, Swedes, Norwegians, and Russians, settled in various parts of the 
Lappish territory, whose respective numbers probably bring the pop. of the several parts 
to about the following figures—viz., for Norwegian Lapland, about 50,000; for Swedish 
Lapland, about 37,000; and for Russian Lapland, about 69,000; but the boundaries of these 
divisions are so loosely defined and their areas and populations so variously given by dif- 
ferent writers, that it is difficult to arrive at an accurate estimate of either. The climate 
of the Lappish territory is extremely cold for nine months of the year; while the excessive 
heat of July and Aug., when in the northernmost parts the sun never sets for several 
weeks, is only separated from the cold seasons by a short spring and autumn of a couple 
of weeks. The general limit of the cereals is 66° n. lat.; but barley can be grown as far n. 
in Laplandas 70°, The country is covered over a considerable part of its surface with 
forests, consisting chiefly of birch, pine, fir, and alder, and having an undergrowth of 
lichens and mosses, which supply abundant food for the herds of reindeer which consti- 
tute the principal sources of wealth to the inhabitants. Many elevated tracts are, how- - 
ever, entirely destitute of vegetation, and consequently uninhabitable. 

The Lapps or Laplanders, who are classed ethnologically in the same family as the 
Finns, Esthonians, and Livonians, and who occupy the most northern parts of the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula, are distinguished, in accordance with the nature of their pursuits, 
as the Soelappen and the Boelappen, or the sea-faring and land-tilling Lapps. They were 
originally all nomadic; but the difficulty of finding sufficient food within the limited 
space to which the increasing civilization of the neighboring people had gradually 
restricted them, has compelled some of the tribes to settle near the larger rivers and 
lakes, where they follow the pursuits of fishing and hunting with considerable suc- 
cess. The nomads are lessening in number also because of the Russian laws of 1852, 
which restrict the pasturing of reindeer to Norwegian and Swedish Lapland. They 
show great skill as marksmen, and regularly supply the large annual markets of 
Vitangi and Kengis with game and skins, which are sent by Torneé to Stockholm, 
where they find a ready mart. The Lapps, who call themselves the Sam or Sahmelads, 
are a physically ill-developed, diminutive race, with small eyes, low forehead, high 
cheek-bones, pointed chin, and scanty beard. They are, however, neither wanting in 
mental capacity nor manual dexterity; and in the seminary for Lapp teachers at Tron- 
denaes, in the district of Senjen, several of the students have distinguished themselves 
by their extensive acquirements. In the mythical sagas of Scandinavia the Lapps are 
represented as an inferior race, distinguished only for craft and treachery, and addicted 
to practices of sorcery. They are regarded, in accordance with the same authorities, as 
the original occupiers of the whole of Scandinavia, from the fertile and more southern 
portions of which they were in ancient times driven forth by the superior, god-descended 
race of Odin, who banished them to the inhospitable regions in which they are now cir- 
cumscribed. ‘Their tendency to leceit is probably in a great measure to be attributed 
to the inferior position in which they are kept by the Norwegians, Swedes, and Rus- 
sians, near whom they live, for they are honest and strongly attached to their own 
people and country; and although they are still superstitious and credulous, they are 
not devoid of religious sentiment. They conform to the Christian faith of their neigh- 
bors—the Norwegian Lapps belonging to the Lutheran, and the Russian Lapps to the 
Greek church. The Bible has been translated into their own language, which is divided, 
like that of all nomadic tribes, into numerous dialects, whose many affinities and differ- 
ences have of late years attracted much attention from northern and German philologists. 
The number of the Lapps probably falls below 20,000 (see above), of whom about half 
are included in the population of Sweden and Norway, and half within the Russian 
dominions. The reindeer is the chief source of wealth, supplying the people with most 
of the articles of food and clothing which they use. Their dwellings consist either of 
conically shaped mud-huts, raised on stakes, and almost impervious to light and air, or 
of hide-covered tents. Towns or villages are unknown amongst them. The contempt 
with which they are regarded by the tall, well-developed Norwegian peasants hinders 
all amalgamation between the races, while their peculiar habits, and the tenacity with 
which they cling to their own customs, tends still more to isolate them from the neigh- 
boring nations. See von Diiben’s Om Lappland och Lapparne (Stockholm, 1873) with 
included bibliography ; Leem’s Beskrivelse over Finmarkens Lapper (Copenhagen, 1767) ; 
Stockfleth’s Dagbog over mine Missions-Reiser (Christiana, 1860) ; Prijs, i Finmarken 
(Christiana 1871) ; Aubel’s Reise nach Lappland (Leipsic, 1874) ; Du Chaillu’s Land of the 
Midnight Sun (London, 1881); Edward Rue, The White Sea Peninsula (1882). 

LA PLA’TA. A handsome city of South America, the capital of the province of 
Buenos Ayres in Argentina, and about 30 miles s.e. of the city of Buenos Ayres. It 
was founded in 1882, and has attained a remarkably rapid growth, its population in 
1890 numbering 65,000. It has electric lights, handsome buildings, including hotels, 
cafés, and theatres, and manufactories of cotton and woolen fabrics. 

LA PLA’TA, RIO DE. See PLATA, RIO DE LA. 

LA PLATA, aco. ins. w. Colorado, formed in 1874, about 1860 sq. m.; pop. 90, 5509. 
Tt is drained by the Las Animas and Los Pinos rivers. Co. seat, Durango. 

LA PLATA, ariver of Colorado, rises in the La Plata mountains, in the s. e. part of the 
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state, and flowing southward into New Mexico, joins the Rio de Chaco. It is about 60 
miles in length. 

LA PORTE, a co. in n. Indiana, having a soil of great fertility, watered by the 
Kankakee, Little Kankakee, and Gallien rivers; about 540 sq.m.; pop. 90, 34,445, 
chiefly of American birth. The surface is diversified by level plains and groves of tim- 
ber, with prairie land productive of cereals and adapted to the raising of stock. Wool, 
maple-sugar, sorghum, honey, and pork are among the staple products. Along the 
Kankakee river are broad marshes, lying in the s.e. and southern portion, separating it 
from St. Joseph and Stark counties, and it has a lake shore boundary of some extent on 
the n.w. corner. Co. seat, La Porte. 

LA PORTE, city and co. seat of La Porte co., Ind.; on the Chicago and West Michi- 
gan, the Lake Erie and Western, and the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern railroads; 
12 miles s. of Lake Michigan, 59 miles e.s.e. of Chicago. It is a city of much natural 
beauty, having in its vicinity several small but picturesque lakes. It contains a hand- 
some courthouse, city hall, public library, electric light plant, waterworks supplied from 
one of the lakes, national and state banks, high school with library, and St. Rose’s 
academy. ‘There are churches of the leading denominations, daily and weekly news- 
papers, and manufactories of woolen goods, agricultural implements, wheels, hubs, ete. 
The city is on the edge of a noted prairie, is surrounded by a rich farming country, and, 
by the pleasures afforded by bathing and boating on the lakes, has become a popular 
summer resort. Pop. ’90, 7126. 

LAPPENBERG, JoHANN MARTIN, a German historian, was b. July 30, 1794, in Ham- 
burg. He studied medicine at Edinburgh, but afterwards devoted himself to historical 
and political studies. He resided for some time in London, and afterwards studied law 
and history in Berlin and Gottingen. He became the representative of his native city 
at the Prussian court in 1820, and in 1823 was appointed archivist to the Hamburg sen- 
ate, an appointment which led to his discovery of many valuable historic records which 
‘were supposed to have been lost. In 1850 he represented his native city at the diet of 
Frankfort. One of his principal works is a Geschichte von England (2 vols. Hamburg, 
1834-37; with continuation in 3 vols. Hamburg 1853, ard Gotha, 1855-58, bringing down 
the history to the end of Henry VII.’s reign); the first volume of which has been trans- 
lated into English by B. Thorpe, with the title of A History of England under the Anglo- 
‘ Saxon Kings (2 vols. Lond. 1845), and the second with that of A History of England 
ander the Norman Kings (1 vol. 1857). He was the author also of the following works, 
which are remarkable for the care and research which they display, viz., Urkundliche 
Geschichte des Ursprungs der deutschen Hansa (2 vols. Hamburg, 1830); Die Geschichte 
Helgolands (Hamburg, 1831); also an edition of Ditmar of Merseburg, and many valu- 
able works relating specially to Hamburg and Bremen, He died in 1865. 


LAPPS. See LAPLAND. 

LAPRAIRIE, aco. in s. w. Quebec, Canada, has a fertile soil, being watered by sev- 
eral streams furnishing convenient water-power, and separated in the s.e. from Riche- 
lieu river by the small co. of St. John. The Chateaugay river empties into lake St. 
Louis in the extreme n.w., and for its n. and n.w. border the waters of lake St. Louis 
are met by the St. Lawrence river, which also receive the Ottawa river, by two channels 
from the w. around the little island of Perrot; 178 sq. m.; pop. ’81, 11,486; ’91, 10,900. 
In the extreme n. the Victoria tubular bridge spans the St. Lawrence river at the terminus 
of the St. Lambert division of the South-eastern railway, which forms its eastern 
boundary line, the Rouse’s Point division of the Grand Trunk railway crossing the n.w. 
corner. It contains a settlement of the Iroquois tribe of Indians, called Caughnawaga, 
onthe s. shore of lake St. Louis, opposite Lachine, which is a point of considerable com- 
mercial importance, being a rendezvous for steamers on all the navigable lakes and 
rivers, including the Ottawa line, and those of Kingston, Toronto, and Hamilton. 
Between this point and Montreal, 8 m. above, are the celebrated Lachine rapids. In 1836 
the first Canadian railway line, now a matter of history only, was in successful operation 
between Laprairie, connected by ferry with Montreal, and the town of St. Johns. Seat 
of justice, Laprairie. 

LAPSE, A legacy is said to lapseif the legatee dies before the testator; for as a will 
only operates from the death of the testator, and at the time that legatee is dead, the 
legacy lapses; i.e., falls into and becomes part of the residuary estate. So as to a devise. 

It is held that a legacy may lapse in some cases when the legatee is alive at the 
time of the testator’s death, as when a legacy being limited to A. B., to take effect when 
he reaches the age of 21 years, he dies before that age. At common law there was this 
distinction between a lapsed devise of real property and a lapsed bequest of personal 
property, that a lapsed devise passes to the heir-at-law in the absence of provision to the 
contrary in the will, while a legacy falls into the residue and passes to the residuary 
legatee, or, in case none is named by the will, to the next of kin. A lapsed devise or 
bequest should not be confounded with a void devise or bequest. The former occurs 
where the donee is dead at the time the will takes effect, i.e., at the death of the testator; 
the latter when the donee is dead or from any other cause incapable of taking at the time 
the will was executed. Where the devise is made to issue of the devisor, and the devisee 
is dead leaving issue, the devise will not lapse unless an intention to that effect be foun 
in the will, See Lmaacy, 
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LAPSED (/apsi), the designation applied, in the early centuries of the Christian church, 
to those who, overcome by heathen persecution, did not continue faithful to the Chris. 
tian religion. Their number was most considerable, when, after a long time of peace, 
the first general persecution under Decius began; but those who saved themselves by 
flight were reckoned among the lapsed, although their case was not regarded as equally 
bad with that of those who sacrificed to idols. The lapsed were at first punished b 
excommunication, and their reception into the church again was strenuously resisted; 
but in the 3d c. a milder course was generally adopted with regard to them. The treat- 
ment of the lapsed was one of the practical questions most earnestly discussed in the 
early church. 


LAPSUS LINGUZE (Latin). <A slip of the tongue; as when one accidentally makes 
use of one expression, when intending to use another. For such an error Mr. Richard 
Grant White coined the word heterophemy. 


LAPUTA. This imaginary floating island is one of Swift’s creations in his Travels of 
Lemuel Gulliver. He describes it as exactly circular, its diameter 7837 yards, or about — 
four miles and a half, and consequently it contained about 10,000 acres. Its movements 
were guided by a shuttle-shaped loadstone, under the control of the wise men of the 
island, and it followed the direction in which the loadstone was pointed. The imaginary 
inhabitants of this remarkable island, he informs us, were grave philosophers devoted to 
mathematics and music, who wore garments adorned with representations of harps, 
trumpets, fiddles, flutes, guitars and instruments unknown to us; suns, moons, and 
stars. Their astronomers far exceeded ours in knowledge as they had located 10,000 
fixed stars, and were constantly studying the influence of the sun upon the earth, which 
kept them in a state of continued disquietude. Every thing was done on a mathe- 
matical scaie ; meat was cut in rhomboids, sausages and puddings were like flutes and 
hautboys, and bread was in cones, cylinders, parallelograms, etc. ‘These philosophers 
were wont to be so absorbed in their speculations, that they neither spoke, nor attended 
to what was said by others, until gently reminded by servants who stood near for that 
purpose. ‘These servants were supplied with a blown bladder fastened like a flail to the 
end of a sharp stick, which was carried in the hand, the bladder being filled with a 
small quantity of dried pease or little pebbles. With this, it was the duty of the servants 
to strike gently the mouths or ears of their masters or any one standing near, to remind 
them that they should speak or listen, and it was considered a lack of dignity to do so 
without this reminder. Servants attended their masters as they walked about to guard 
them against being jostled by others or falling over precipices, See Swirr, JONATHAN, 


LA PUEBLA, Mexico. See PUEBLA. 


LA PUGLIA, See APULIA. 


LAPWING, Vanellus, a genus of birds of the family charadriade (plovers, etc.), differing 
from the plovers chiefly in having a hind-toe, which, however, is small. The nasal grooves 
are also prolonged over two-thirds of the beak.—One species, the COMMON LAPWING, 
CRESTED LAPWING, or PEEWIT (V. cristatus), is a well-known British bird. It is alsoa 
native of almost all parts of Europe, and of some parts of Asiaand of Africa. It is found 
in Bengal, in China, in Japan, and in Iceland; butit is notanative of America. It is not 
quite so large as a pigeon, and has the head surmounted with a beautiful crest. The 
head and crest are black; the throat black in summer, and white in winter; the back is 
green, glossed with purple and copper color. The name lapwing is derived from the 
sound which the wings make in flight; the name peewit (Scottish peesweep), with the 
French dizhuit, the Swedish wipa, the Danish kivit and vibe, the old English wype, the 
Greek ix, etc., from the plaintive note; the local Scottish tewch-head (tufthead), from 
the crested head. The lapwing is very plentiful in moors, open commons, and marshy 
tracts, in pairs during the breeding season; and in winter in flocks, chiefly on the sea: 
shore. Its artifices to prevent the discovery of its nest are very interesting. The nest 
is little more than a mere depression in the ground, and the full complement of eggs is 
usually four; but if some are taken away, the bird goes on laying, an instinct of which. 
the egg-gatherers take advantage. The eggs are esteemed a great delicacy, and great 
numbers are sent to the London market, under the name of plovers’ eggs, from the marshy 
districts of England. The birditself is also highly esteemed for thetable. Some species 
of lapwing have wattles at the base of the bill. 


LAR, an important t. of Persia, capital of the province of Laristan, is situated on a 
well-wooded plain, at the foot of a ridge of hills, 60 m. from the Persian gulf, and 180 
m. s.s.e. of Shiraz. The bazaar of Lar is said to be the finest and most elaborate in 
Persia. Pop. 6,000, who deal largely in tobacco. 


L’ARAISH, or LARACHE., See EL ARAISH. 


LARAMIE, a co. in eastern Wyoming, bounded on the e. by the state lines of S, 
Dakota and Nebraska, and on the s. by Colorado; area about 7025 sq. m.; pop. 1890, 
16,777, chiefly of American birth. It is intersected in thes. portion by the Union Pacifie 
railroad with branches to Denver. It is watered by the south fork of the Cheyenne 
river, an affluent of the Missouri, and numerous creeks and-small rivers in the n., and 
in the e. by the Niobrara river, the North Platte, and Laramie. Co. seat, Cheyenne, 
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LARAMIE, city and co. seat of Albany co., Wyo.; on the Laramie river and the Union 
Pacific railroad; 57 miles n.w. of Cheyenne, the state capital. The city is on the Lara- 
mie plains between the Medicine Bow and Laramie mountain ranges, and was laid out 
in 1868, and chartered as a city in 1884. It is the seat of the State university, the State 
fish hatchery, and the State penitentiary, the last being the former U.S. government 
prison, which was given to Wyoming on its admission into the union. Among the 
points of special interest in the vicinity are the great Snowy range, the famous Dale 
Creek bridge, 127 feet above the creek, and the Oakes Ames monument on the summit 
of the mountain range. There are public and college libraries, St. Joseph’s hospital, 
residences of the bishop of the Protestant Episcopal missionary district of Wyoming and 
Idaho, and of the administrator of the Roman Catholic diocese of Cheyenne, national 
banks, electric light plant, waterworks supplied by gravity from mountain springs, and 
daily and weekly newspapers. The principal industries are stock-raising, gold and sil- 
ver mining, and manufacturing, the plants for the last including the extensive machine 
and repair shops and the rolling mills of the Union Pacific railroad company. With 
large deposits of gold, silver, lead, graphite, antimony, cinnabar, and other minerals 
within a radius of 30 miles, the city is destined to obtain a rank of high importance. 
Pop. ’90, 6388. 


LARBOARD, an obsolete naval term for the left side of a vessel, looking forwards. 
From its liability to be confused by the steersman with the not very different sound, 
‘starboard,’ the word was a few years ago officially abolished, and the expression 
‘‘nort” arbitrarily substituted. The terms starboard and larboard were originally Italian 
—questo bordo, this side (the right); and quello bordo, that side (the left); which were con- 
tracted into ’sto bordo and ’lo bordo, and finally became starboard and larboard. The 
word port is said to be an abbreviation of porta la timone, ‘‘ carry the helm,” suggesting 
the analogy of porting the arms on the left hand. 


LARCENY is the wrongful appropriation and carrying away by one person of the 
personal property of another, with a felonious intent to convert such property to his own 
use against the consent of the owner. By the common law larceny was either com- 
pound, ie., the taking and carrying away with felonious intent of personal property 
from the person or house of the owner; or, otherwise, simple. Simple larceny was 
called grand larceny where the value of the stolen property was more than twelve pence; 
and petit where the value was less. What may be the subject of larceny? Only personal 
property can be the subject of larceny. For injuries to the realty a remedy must be 
sought in trespass. Thus, if one enter upon another’s premises and sever and carry 
away growing crops from the soil or fruit from the trees, he is not guilty of larceny, but 
is chargeable in trespass for goods carried away; but if an interval elapse after the sever- 
ing and acts of trespass, and he come upon the premises and carry away the property, 
now detached from the realty, he is guilty of larceny if other necessary elements of the 
offense, as intent, etc., concur. By the common law undomesticated animals (fere 
nature) were not the subject of larceny; nor even when domesticated, unless their flesh 
be used for food, so that there was no such right of property in a dog, for instance, as 
that larceny of him could be committed. The property taken must have some value, 
however small; but the common law refused to recognize any value or to make assign- 
able evidences of debt or mere rights to the recovery of debt, so that there could be no 
larceny of account-books, or notes, or mere personal securities of any kind. But it is 
otherwise by statute law, which has also removed in most of the United States the dis- 
tinction between different degrees of larceny, wherever-such distinction has obtained. 
What constitutes larceny? The property must be actually taken and carried away; must 
be in the absolute possession of the thief; the taking and carrying must be against the 
consent of the owner, and must be accompanied by a simultaneous felonious intent at 
the time the property is taken. Every larceny includes a trespass, i.e., an unlawful act, 
with force real or implied, to another’s property, so that the intent necessary to consti- 
tute that offense really comprehends two separate intents, viz., an intent to commit a 
trespass upon personal property of another, and an intent to deprive him of bis property. 
As trespass is a necessary part of larceny, and possession on the part of the owner is 
necessary in order to maintain an action of trespass, there can be no trespass against, and 
consequently no larceny from, an owner not in possession of the property taken. Thus, 
a common-carrier does not commit larceny if he steal a bundle which has been intrusted 
to him, for he and not the owner has the legal possession of the property as a result of 
his contract with the owner. The carrier having possession of, and a special property 
in, the goods, cannot commit trespass. But if he tear the bundle open and steal goods 
contained in it he commits larceny; for by breaking open the bundle he terminates his con- 
tract with the owner and loses his right to the possession of the goods, the taking and con- 
version of which added to his act of trespass, make him guilty of larceny. According to 
thisrule, if a carrier takes the whole bundle he does not commit larceny; it is otherwise, if 
he break the bundle open and carry off a part of its contents. A servant who is intrusted 
by his master with the care of goods has no legal possession, and is chargeable with lar- 
ceny of such goods. A special property with possession, such as that of a bailee makes 
an ownership sufficient to. charge with larceny any person taking and carrying away 
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the personal property over which such ownership extends. Thus, the finder of lost 
goods is answerable only to their rightful owner, and hasa full title as against others; and 
one stealing stolen goods from a thief is chargeable with larceny. But a finder of stolen 
goods who subsequently converts them to his own use is not chargeable unless at the 
time of taking he had an intent to permanently deprive the owner of his property. The 
taking necessary to constitute larceny must be against the owner’s consent, and if such 
consent be had, though fraudulently gained, there will be no larceny, but an obtaining 
of goods by false pretenses. But it has been held that there is a distinction between the 
cases of an owner who by fraudulent representations is induced to transfer his goods, 
and who intends and expects to be divested of his rights of property in them, and the 
case of an owner who parts for a time, as he supposes, with his property; while at the 
same time the person who gets possession of the goods intends to convert them to his 
own use and to deprive the owner permanently of them. It is held that the latter case 
may be larceny. 


LARCH, Jlariz, a genus of trees of the natural order conifere, differing from firs 
(abies)—of which, however, some botanists regard it as a mere subgenus—in having the 
scales of the cones attenuated at the tip, and not falling off from the axis of the cone 
when fully ripe, and the leaves deciduous and in clusters, except on shoots of the same 
year, on which they are single and scattered.—The Common Larcu (L. Huropea or abies 
lariz) is a beautiful tree, growing wild on the mountains of the s. and middle of Europe, 
and found also in Asia, where it extends much further n. than in Europe, even to the 
limits of perpetual snow. The larch is not a native of Britain, and was not planted in 
any part of the island as a forest tree till the middle of the 18th c., when it began to be 
very extensively planted. Its introduction has changed the aspect of whole districts, 
particularly in Scotland. The perfectly erect and regulanly tapering stem of the larch, 
its small branches, its regular conical form, and its very numerous and very small 
leaves, make its aspect peculiar, and very different from that of any other tree seen in 
Britain. It attains a height of 60 to 100 feet, and an age of 200 years. The male cat- 
kins are small and bright yellow, the female catkins generally purple and erect; the cones 
ovate-oblong, about an inch long, and erect. The larch grows rapidly, and is useful 
even from an early age; the thinnings of a plantation being employed for hop-poles, 
palings, etc.; the older timber for a great variety of purposes. It is very resinous, does 
not readily rot even in water, is not readily attacked by worms, and is much used in 
ship-building. It is, however, very apt to warp, and is therefore not well suited for 
planks.—Larch-bark is used for tanning, although not nearly equal in value to oak-bark. 
See illus., CONIFERA, vol. IV. 

In Siberia, where large tracts of larch forests are not unfrequently consumed by acci- 
dental fires, the scorched stems yield, instead of a resin, a gum similar to gum-arabic, 
reddish, and completely soluble in water, which is known as Orenburgh gum, and is 
used for cementing and in medicine, and, notwithstanding a somewhat resinous smell, 
even as an article of food. In warm countries, a kind of manna (q.v.) exudes from the 
leaves of the larch in the hottest season of the year, having a sweetish taste, with a 
slight flavor of turpentine. It is gathered principally in France, and is known as 
Briancon manna, or L. manna.—The larch woods of Britain have of late years suffered 
greatly from a disease, in which the center of the stem decays; the nature and causes of 
which are very imperfectly understood, although it seems to be sufficiently ascertained 
that those plantations are peculiarly liable to it which are formed where any kind of fir 
has previously grown, and those least so which are regularly thinned, so that the trees 
enjoy abundance of fresh air. The larch does not dislike moisture, but stagnation of 
water is very injurious to it, and thorough drainage is therefore necessary.—There are 
varieties of the common larch remarkable for crowded branches, for pendulous branches, 
and for other peculiarities, which are sometimes planted as ornamental trees.—The RED 
AMERICAN LARCH or HACKMATACK (L. tenuifolia), distinguished by-very small cones, 
is common in the northern parts of North America. It is a noble tree, much 
resembling the common larch, and its timber is highly valued.—The Penputovus Larcu, 
or BLACK AMERICAN Larcu (LZ. Americana), is another very fine North American species, 
with larger leaves. The Himauayan Larcu (L. Griffithsiz) abounds in the Himalayas, 
but is generally a small tree of 20 to 40 ft. high. Its cones are larger than those of the, 
common larch. One of the marked differences between these conifere and the pines 
and firs is their deciduous character. The American larch, or lariz Americana, inhabits 
North America from Virginia to Hudson’s bay. It is called hackmatack in Canada, but 
in the middle, southern, and western states, tamarack. It sometimes grows to 70 ft. in 
height, but is generally much smaller. It is occasionally found on uplands, especially 
in its northern habitats, but in the middle and southern states it grows in moist soils and 
shallow swamps, often where the muck or peat is quite deep. It is a slender, beautiful 
tree, having horizontal branches, but its shade is not dense. The primary leaves are 
scattered, the secondary ones are many in a fascicle, and are developed early in the 
spring, as soon as the frost is out of the ground, from lateral, scaly, globular buds. 

hey are at first of alight, yellowish-green, becoming, when mature, dark-bluish, and 
changing again in the fall to ayellow. The sterile catkins, erect, round, one-quarter of 
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an inch long, are borne near the ends of the branches. The fertile catkins are borne 
near the middle of the branches, half an inch in length, having a few scales, and of a 
crimson color during flowering. The ripe cone attains a length of about three-fourths of 
an inch. The distinction made on the preceding page between red American (ZL. tenut- 
folia) and black American larch (Z. Americana) is not maintained by most authors, who 
say that the difference is at most a variety, and is caused by difference in locality. The 
American larch is inferior to the European tree for ornamental purposes, the latter hav- 
ing more fully-leaved and pendnlous branches, and cones one-half larger. The laria 
Europea is indigenous to central Europe, and flourishes particularly in the Alps, where 
it is a fine timber tree. It has been transplanted in Scotland, and the plantations have 

ielded profitable returns. Those of the dukes of Athol are celebrated, 14,000,000 larches 
snide been planted on an area of over 10,000 acres previous to 1826. 


LARCOM, Lucy, b. Mass., 1826; having passed most of her childhood by the sea-side, 
went to reside in Lowell, Mass., contributing with her companions in the mill to a maga- 
vine called the Lowell Offering. She passed some years as teacher at Wheaton female 
seminary, Norton, Mass., and at Bradford academy, pursuing the same vocation in Illi- 
nois, and subsequently editing Our Young Folks, a children’s periodical, since merged in 
the St. Nicholas. She resided at Beverly Farms, Mass., a delightful summer resort, and 
contributed regularly to the leading periodicals of the day. ‘The winter of 1878-79 she 
passed in Bermuda. Her writings are distinguished for a healthy moral tone. Prior to 
1866 she published Svmilitudes, a volume of poems; in 1866, Breathings of a Better Life; 
in 1868, Poems; in 1874, Childhood Songs; in 1875, [dyl of Work; and more recently, 
Roadside Poems, and Hillside and Seaside; in 1879, American Scenery. She assisted the 
poet John G. Whittier in his compilation of Child Life; Child Life in Prose; and Songs 
of Three Centuries. She is quoted by the poet Henry W. Longfellow in his Poems of 
Places, She published Wild Roses of Cape Ann (1883), and her complete poetical works 
(1884). She died April 17, 1893. 


LARCY, CHARLES-PAULIN RoGER DE SAUBERT, Baron de, b. France, 1805; a lawyer, 
and strong defender of royal legitimacy; author of a work on the Revolution dela France; 
a determined opponent of both republicanism and Bonapartism, yet a member of Thiers’s 
first cabinet of conciliation under the last republic, resigning his position as soon as it 
ReeninS evident that Thiers’ government meant republicanism ; made life-senator, 1877 ; 


LARD, the fat of the hog. Until after the first quarter of the present century, lard 
was only used for culinary purposes, and as the base of various ointments in medical 
use. The enormous extent, however, to which pork was raised in America, rendered it 
necessary to find some other applications for so valuable a material, and large quantities 
were pressed at a low temperature, by which the stearine and oleine were separated. 
The former was used for candle-making; and the latter soon became a very important 
article of commerce, under the name of ‘‘lard oil,” which was found to be a valuable 
lubricant for machinery. The production of Jard in the United States for the year end- 
ing March 1, 1890, was 623,727,000 pounds, of which 471,083,598 pounds were exported to 
foreign countries, the same being valued at $33,455,520. Of late, the manufacture of 
stearine candles and finc oleine from palm oil has lessened the demand for lard-oil among 
manufacturers. See Pork. 


LARDNER, Dionysius, Lu.D., a distinguished writer on physical science, was b. in 
Dublin, April 8, 1798, and first became known by his Treatise on Algebraical Geometry 
(Lond., 1823), and by a work on the Differential and Integral Calculus (Lond. 1825). In 
1828 he was appointed professor of natural philosophy and astronomy in University col- 
lege, London; and in 1830 he projected a sort of encyclopedia, consisting of original 
treatises on history, science, economics, etc., by the most eminent authors; and 134 vol- 
umes were accordingly published, under the general name of Lardner’s Cyclopedia, 
between 1830 and 1844. Some of these volumes were from his own pen. A second 
issue of this work was begun in 1858. He published various scientific works, the most 
important of which are his ‘‘handbooks” of various branches of natural philosophy 
(1851-56). Lardner was also the author of the Musewm of Science and Art, an excellent 
popular exposition of the physical sciences, with their applications. He d. in 1859. 


LARDNER, James L., rear-admiral U. 8. navy; b. Penn., 1802; entered the navy as 
midshipman in 1820; was appointed lieut. in 1828, commander in 1851, capt. in 1861, 
commodore in 1862, and rear-admiral on the retired list in 1866. He commanded the 
frigate Susquehanna in the battle of Port Royal, exhibiting great skill and bravery, and 
winning the special commendation of rear-admiral Dupont. He d. 1881. 


LARDNER, NATHANIEL, D.D., an eminent English divine; was b. at Hawkshurst, in 
Kent, in 1684, and studied first in London, and afterwards at Utrecht and Leyden. 
Lardner eae oat to a body of English Presbytertans, who had become Unitarians. He 
died in 1768. ardner was not a popular preacher; but his Credibility of the Gospel His 
tory, and his Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, have secured for him a permanent place ~ 
among the modern apologists for Christianity. The last edition of his works, in ten vol- 
umes, appeared at London in 1828, 
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LARE’DO, city and co. seat of Webb co., Tex.; on the Rio Grande and the Inter- 
national and Great Northern, the Mexican National, and the Rio Grande and Eagle Pass 
railroads; 153 miles w. of San Antonio. It was settled by Spaniards, was long a frontier 
town of Mexico, and, after the annexation of Texas by the United States, many of its 
former citizens founded the Mexican city of Nuevo Laredo across the river. For many 
years the place was a rendezvous for cattle thieves and lawless Indians of the United 
States and Mexico, but the two governments united in making it a peaceful city. It 
has an area of 18 sq. miles, is in the great Rio Grande coal belt, and has national banks, 
a large international and local trade by rail and water, the residence of the bishop of the 

Roman Catholic vicariate-apostolic of Brownsville, an Ursuline convent, Mercy hospital, 
and several daily and weekly newspapers. Pop. ’90, 11,319. 


LA RES, MANES, AND PENA'TES were tutelary spirits, genii, or deities of the 
ancient Romans. The derivation of the names is not perhaps quite certain, but the 
first is generally considered the plural of /a7, an Etruscan word signifying ‘‘ lord,” or 
‘‘hero;” the second is supposed to mean ‘‘the good or benevolent ones;’ and the third 
is connected with penus, ‘‘the innermost part of a house or sanctuary.” The Lares, 
Manes, and Penates do not appear to have been regarded as essentially different beings, 
for the names are frequently used either interchangeably or in such a conjunction as 
almost implies identity. Yet some have thought that a distinction is discernible, and have 
looked upon the Lares as earthly, the Manes as infernal, and the Penates as heavenly 
protectors—a notion which has probably originated in the fact that Manes is a general 
name for the souls of the departed, those who inhabit the lower world; while among 
the Penates are included such great deities as Jupiter, Juno, Vesta, etc. Hence we may 
perhaps infer that the Manes were just the Lares viewed as departed spirits, and that 
the Penates embraced not only the Lares, but all spirits, whether demons or deities, 
who exercised a ‘‘ special providence” over families, cities, etc. Of the former, Manes, 
we know almost nothing distinctively. An annual festival was held in their honor, on 

Feb. 19, called Heralia or Parentalia; of the latter, Penates, we are in nearly equal 
ignorance, but of the Lares we have a somewhat detailed account. They were, like the 
Penates, divided into two classes—Lares domestic?, and Lares publict. The former were 
the souls of virtuous ancestors set free from the realm of shades by the Acherontic rites, 
and exalted to the rank of protectors of their descendants. They were, in short, house- 
hold gods, and their worship was really a worship of ancestors. The first of the Lares 
in point of honor was the Lar familcaris, the founder of the house, the family Lar, who 
accompanied it in all its changes of residence. The Lares publict had a wider sphere of 
influence, and received particular names from the places over which they ruled. Thus, 
we read of Lares compitales (the Lares of cross-roads), Lares vicorum (the Lares of 
streets), the Lares rurales (the rural Lares), Lares viales (the Lares of the highways), 
Lares permarini (the Lares of the sea), and the Lares cubiculi (the Lares of the bed- 
chamber). The images of these guardian spirits or deities were placed (at least in large 
houses) in a small shrine or compartment called @dicule or lararia. They were wor- 
shiped every day: whenever a Roman family sat down to meals, a portion of the food 
was presented to them; but particular honors were paid to them on the calends, nones, 
and ides of the month; and at festive gatherings, the lararia were thrown open, and the 
images of the household gods were adorned with garlands. 


LARGE. The longest note or mark of duration in ancient music; as, for instance, 
beginning with semi-breve, then breve, long, large; the proportion of time being as 1, 
2, 4, 8. The breve is now the longest note in use, though its original signification did 
not indicate prolongation, but brevity of sound, the measure or unit of time in music 
having materially changed since the terms above given were in common use in the Gre- 
gorian music of the Roman church. 


LARGESSE, money which, in early times, it was the practice to grant to heralds on 
certain state occasions, for proclaiming the style and title of the sovereign and his nobles. 
The regular fees, as recorded in one of the Ashmolean MSS., were: ‘‘ At the coronacion 
of the king of England, c£ apparalled in scarlet. At the displaying of the kinge’s ban- 
ner in any campe, c. markes. At the displaying of a duke’s banner, £20; at a mar- 
quis’, 20 markes; at an earle’s, 10 markes. The king marrying a wife, £50, with the 
giftes of the kinge’s and queene’s uppermost garments; at the birth of the kinge’s eldest 
son, 100 markes; at the birth of younger children, £20. The king being at any syge 
with the crowne on his head, £5.” 

LARGO, an Italian word, used in music, to denote the slowest of all the tempz, and 
especially in compositions where the sentiment is quite solemn. Larghetto is the dimin- 
utive of largo. 

LARGS, a parl. and market t. on the coast of Ayrshire, Scotland, a favorite resort for sea- 
bathers, is beautifully situated on the firth of Clyde, on a pleasant strip of shore, backed 
by hills, 18 m. below Greenock. The population was ’91, 3187, but the number is greatly 
increased in midsummer. Here, in 1263, Alexander III. of Scotland, in the course of a 
war between that country and the Norwegian colonies of Man and the Isles, defeated 
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Hacon, king of Norway, who, with 160 ships and 20,000 men, had descended upon the 
coast of Ayrshire. The results of this battle were the immediate withdrawal of the 
invading force, and the abandonment within three years of the Norwegian pretensions 
to the Scottish islands. 


LARI, at. in n. Italy, in the vicinity of a number of walled cities, 14 m. s.e. of Pisa, 
and in the province of that name. It contains an ancient castle, and fortifications still 
in good condition; pop. under 2000. The country in its vicinity is divided into small 
farms of from 4 to 15 acres, planted with vineyards, and producing large quantities of 
red and white wine. Corn, rice, and olives are raised, also fruit of every kind, and 
chestnuts, which often take the place of bread. The Arno, having its source in the 
Apennines, clothes the neighboring pastures with constant verdure. The clear and 
mellow atmosphere invests the landscape with the rich warm tints for which Italy is 
celebrated. Near by are a number of salt springs, and mines remarkable for the 
abundance and richness of their copper ore; also quarries of alabaster, adding to its 
material wealth. The neighboring small ranges of mountains, sloping toward the 
Mediterranean sea, are dotted with groves of pine, oak, and beech, and near the base 
are woods of chestnut and holm-oak; the plains being shaded by groves of the cypress, 
orange, citron, carob, and palm. 


LARIAT (Spanish, la reata), also called a lasso and a riata. It is used on the plains 
for catching and picketing wild horses or cattle, and consists of a rope, usually made of 
raw-hide strips, twisted or braided, but sometimes of sea grass; it is finished witha 
noose or slip knot at the end. 


LARICIO. See PINE. 


LA’RIDZ, a family of birds, of the order palmipedes or natatores, called longipennes 
by Cuvier, from the length of wing which is characteristic of them. They are generally 
capable of protracted as well as of rapid and graceful flight; all of them are sea-birds, 
although some resort to breeding-places at some distance inland, and some follow the 
course of rivers to very considerable distances from the sea. Some of them are the 
most oceanic of all birds, being often seen far from any shore. They generally take 
their prey either by a sudden descent to the water during flight, or whilst swimming, 
and are not good divers. The hind-toe is small and free; the bill is pointed or hooked, 
but destitute of lamelle. Gulls, skuas, terns, petrels, shearwaters, albatrosses, nod- 
dies, skimmers, etc., belong to this numerous family, which has many representatives 
in all parts of the world. They prey chiefly on fishes and mollusks, and are in general 
ready to eat any_animal garbage. 


LARI’GOT, a stop of the organ, which is usually termed the ‘‘ nineteenth.” It is 
tuned an octave above the twelfth stop, or two octaves and a fifth above the diapasons. 
It has a single rank of metal pipes, and is found in some organs as one of the ranks of 
the mixture stops. 


LARIMER, a co. in n. Colorado, separated from the North park by the Medicine 
Bow mountains, belonging to the Snowy range of the Rocky mountains on the w., and 
having for its n. boundary the state of Wyoming; 4100 sq.m.; pop. 790, 9712 chiefly 
of American birth. The Cache la Poudre, rising in the Snowy range, flows s.e., empty- 
ing into the South Platte river, and Big Thompson creek, rising in Long’s peak, in the 
extreme s.e., running e. into the same river, irrigate the country and afford water- 
power, which is utilized by flour and saw mills. In the e. section the country presents 
an undulating surface, and a rich soil along the river valleys, producing ia oats, 
corn, wheat,and wool. The scenery ismagnificent. Lignite and silver are found. The 
height of Long’s peakin the s.w. corner is estimated to be 14,271 ft. above the level of 
pe sea. ‘The Colorado Central railroad intersects the e. portion. Seat of justice, Fort 

Jollins. 


LAR IN Z, a group of birds often separated as a sub-family of laride (q.v.), includ- 
ing the gulls proper, the typical genus of which is darus (a gull). A chief characteristic 
of this sub-family is the hooked projecting upper bill, and also the want of a curve at 
the base. The genus Jarus has a square tail, and contains the largest and best-known 
species; rhodostethia has a wedge-shaped tail, and creagrus, a forked tail, both of the 
last-named genera being inhabitants of the Arctic ocean. See GULL. 


LARIS'SA (called by the Turks Yenttschir), a t. of northern Greece, in the nomarchie 
of Thessaly, and one of the most ancient and important in that region, is situated on 
the Salambria (anc. Penews), 33 m. n.w. of Volo. It carries on an important transit 
trade, with manufactures of silk and cotton goods, and Turkey-red dyeworks. Pop. 
89, 18,610. Inancient times it was celebrated for its bullfights. It is the seat of a Greek 
archbishop. By the negotiations inaugurated at the Berlin congress of 1878, and con- 
cluded in 1881, L. was ceded by Turkey to Greece. Larissa was the headquarters of the 
Greek army in the war against Turkey in the spring of 1897. 

LA’RISTAN AND MOGISTAN, two maritime provinces of Persia, bounded on the s. 


by the Persian gulf and the gulf of Oman, and on tbe n. by the provinces of Fars and 
Kerman. ‘ 
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LARKS AND OTHER BIRDS.—1I. Head of weevil-lark (Alauda calandra). 2. Hooded lark 
skull of green parrot. 8. Footof pelican 9. Stormy-petrel. 10. Rail. 11. Sta 
6, Bearded Titmouse. 17. Toucan. 18. Trogon. 19. Vulture. 20. Wax-win; 
26. Wryneck. 


| i 
| 3. Foot of lark (A. arvensis). 4. Kingfisher. 5. Magpie. 6. Night-jar. 7. Head and 


F 12. Secretary. 13. House-swallow. 14. Wall-swallow. 15. Swift. 16. Titmouse ; 
21, Wall-creeper. 22. Widgeon, 23. Woodpecker. 24. Pigeon. 25. Crested Wren. 
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LA RIVE, AvuaustrE pk, 1801-73; was educated in chemistry and natural science 
by his father, and was appointed a professor in the academy of Geneva. In 1864 he 
was elected one of the eight foreign members of the French academy. He devoted 
himself to the study of electricity, and wrote 7’raité @’ Hlectricité Théorique Appliquée 
(Paris, 1854-58, 3 vols.). 

LA RIVE, CHARLES GASPARD Dk, 1770-1834; b. Geneva, Switzerland; studied 
medicine and the natural sciences in England and in Edinburgh; in 1802 became pro- 
fessor in the academy of Geneva, and distinguished himself by researches in chemistry 
and natural history, and by his contributions on these subjects to the Bibliotheque Uni- 
verselle de Geneve and the Bibliotheque Britanique. Among his works may be noted: 
Observations upon the conversion of starch into sugar; and an Essay on the Theory of 
Chemical Proportions, and the Chemical Influences of Electricity. 

La Rive, in the intervals of his scientific life, was much of a politician; was a mem- 
ber of the provisional council of Switzerland in 18138, which proclaimed a republic, and 
in 1817 was elected president of the council, from which he retired to his favorite 
studies. He was founder of the museum of natural history and the botanic garden of 
Geneva. 


LARIX. See Larcu. 

LARK, Alauda, a genus of small birds of the order znsessores, section conirostres, the 
type of a family alaudide, to the whole of which the English name is commonly 
extended. In this family, the bill, although stout, and nearly conical, is more length- 
ened than in buntings and finches. The toes are long, and separate to the base; the 
claws long and little curved, that of the hind toe generally very long. The true larks 
genus alauda) have also long wings, and great power of flight. Many of them are birds 
of passage. In common with almost all the family, they nestle and seek their food— 
seeds, insects, worms, etc.—on the ground; and in admirable harmony with this mode 
of life, their plumage exhibits much uniformity of coloring, so that when on the ground 
they may not readily be noticed by their enemies. The lark family is very widely dis- 
tributed over the world. The Common Lark, FIELD LARK, or Sky LARK (alauda arvensis), 
is one of the best-known British birds, and notwithstanding the tameness of its brown 
plumage, is a universal favorite, on account of the sweetness of its cheerful song, which 
it pours forth whilst soaring and floating in the air, and which every one associates 
with pleasant scenes and delightful days. It more rarely sings on the ground. It is in 
great repute as a cage-bird, and sings well in confinement, but flutters its wings whilst 
singing, as if still desirous of soaring in the air. It abounds chiefly in open but culti- 
vated districts. It is common in most parts of Europe, but from the more northern 
parts it migrates southward on the approach of winter. It is also a native of Asia, and 
is a Winter visitant of then. of Africa. It is not found in America. It makes its nest 
generally in an open field, and often under shelter of a tuft of herbage, or a clod of 
earth; lays four or five mottled eggs, and generally produces two broods in a season. 
It is not truly gregarious in summer, but in winter large flocks assemble together; and 
at this season multitudes of larks are taken for the table in the s. of England, in France, 
and other countries. They are often caught by horse-hair nooses, attached to a long 
line of packthread, to which the nooses are fastened at distances of about 6 in., the line 
being pegged to the ground at intervals of 20 yards. This mode is most successful 
when the ground iscovered with snow, and a little corn is scattered along the line. The 
clap-net (q.v.) and trammel-net (q.v.) are also employed by lark-catchers, and great 
numbers of larks are taken in some parts of England by dragging the trammel-net over 
the stubbles ane pastures. Twirling for larks isa peculiar mode of turning to account 
the attractiveness which any glittering object possesses for these birds. It is a French 
practice. <A piece of highly polished mahogany, or of some common wood inlaid with 
bits of looking-glass, is fastened on the top of a rod, so as to reflect the sun’s rays 
upwards, and is made to twirl by means of astring. Larks are greatly attracted by it, 
congregate around it, and are readily shot in large numbers.—The CrestEep LARK (A. 
cristata), very similar in size and plumage to the common lark, but having the feathers 
of the crown of the head more distinctly developed into a crest, although a very com- 
mon bird in many parts of Europe, and abundant near Calais, has very seldom been 
seen in Britain. The Woop Lark (A. arborea), a smaller species, not unfrequent in 
some parts of England, but rare in Scotland, is a bird of very delightful song, and usu- 
ally sings perched on the branch ofa tree. It frequents wooded districts. Its nest, 
however, is made on the ground.—The SHorE Lark (A. alpestris), which has only in 
rare instances been found in Britain, inhabits the northern parts of Europe, Asia, and 
America, and is the only North American species. Its song is very sweet, and gladdens 
the visitor of such desolate shores as those of Labrador, where it breeds, amidst the 
tufts of mosses and lichens, with which the bare rocks are interspersed. It is a winter 
visitant of New England, and is sometimes seen as far s. as Georgia. The head has 
two erectile tufts of feathers, somewhat resembling those of horned owls. Black, white, 
and yellow vary ihe brown plumage of the shore lark. 

LARKHA'NA, the capital of a district of its own name in Sinde, stands 145 m. n. of 


Hyderabad. It contains about 12,000 inhabitants, and the surrounding country is prob- 
ably the finest in Sinde. 
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LARKSPUR, Delphiniwm, a genus of plants of the natural order ranunculacee, annual 
and perennial herbaceous plants, natives of the temperate and cold regions of the north- 
ern hemisphere. They have five sepals, the upper spurred; four petals, distinct or 
united into one, the two upper having spurs inserted into the sepaline spur; and 1 tod 
many-seeded follicles. Some of them are well known and favorite garden-flowers, as 
the Upriaut LARKSsPUR (D. Ajacis), a native of Switzerland, and the BRANCHING LARK- 
sPuR (D. consolida), a native of most parts of Europe, and a rather doubtful native of 
England. JD. glaciale is one of the most alpine plants in the world. 


LARMES, in heraldry. When the field is bestrewed with an indefinite number of 
drops of a blue color, it is said to be gutté de larmes, a nomenclature peculiar to British 
heraldry. 


LAR NACA, or LARNAKA (anc. Citiéwm), a t. of Cyprus in n. lat. 34° 55’, and e. long. 
33° 37’, near the s. coast of the island. It has a good roadstead, but the town has a 
decayed and filthy aspect. The chief public buildings in Larnaca are the Greek church 
of St. Lazarus, a Roman Catholic church, and Franciscan monastery. Larnaca is the 
chief seat of the commerce of the island, and the residence of European merchants and 
consuls. There is regular steamboat communication with Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Alexandria, and Marseilles, and occasionally with England. There is an overland line 
of telegraph from Larnaca to cape St. Andreas, thence by submarine cable to Latakia, 
in Syria. Larnaca does not possess a harbor, but excellent anchorage is to be had in 
the bay. The pier has a length of 450 feet and a depth alongside of from 7 to 8 feet. 
Pop. 91, 7,593. Mounds of débris mark the site of ancient Citium. A bas-relief of the 
8th c. B.c., with cuneiform inscriptions, was recently found here; and 600 gold staters 
of Philip and Alexander the Great were discovered in 1870. 


LARNE, a par., civic, market and seaport t. of Ireland, in the co. of Antrim, on Lough 
Larne. A mail-steamer sails daily between Larne, which is connected with the Northern 
Counties railway, and Stranraer, in Scotland. Larne’possesses two large flour-mills, and 
a large weaving factory. Pop. 91, 4217. 


LARNED, Augusta, b. Rutland, N. Y., in 1835; formerly editor of the Revolution, 
a woman’s rights journal, She has published six vols. of stories which she had con- 
tributed to magazines and newspapers; has also pub. Talks with Girls, Old Tales Retold, 
Tales from the Norse Grandmother and Village Photographs. 


LARNED, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 1794-1862; b. Mass.; entered the army as ensign of 
the 21st infantry in 1813, and served with distinction through the war with Great Britain. 
He was brevetted captain for gallant conduct at Fort Erie, where he commanded a com- 
pany, and on the reduction of the army in 1815 was retained as regimental paymaster, 
During the war with Mexico he served as deputy paymaster-general, and on the death 
of gen. Towson succeeded him as paymaster-general of the army with the rank of col., 
performing the duties of the office with unsullied integrity to the day of his death. At 
the outbreak of the civil war his powers were overtaxed_in the reorganization of his 
department, and he died in Washington. 


LARNED, SimMoN, 1753-1817; b. Thompson, Conn.; served as an officer in the 
revolutionary war, and in 1784 settled at Pittsfield, Mass. He was a member of con- 
gress in 1804-5, and in the war of 1812 with Great Britain served as col. of the 9th 
infantry. After this he was sheriff of Berkshire county. 


LARNED, SyivesTer, 1796-1820; b. Pittsfield, Mass.; graduated at Middlebury 
college, 1818; Princeton theological seminary, 1816; ordained asa Presbyterian minister, 
1817; and soon proceeded to New Orleans, where he produced a deep impression by his 
eloquence. A church was organized, of which he was chosen pastor, and a large church 
edifice was erected. In the summer of 1820 the yellow-fever raged in the city with 
great violence, and though urged to leave, he remained, ministering to the sick and 
dying until he was attacked with the disease and died. A memoir with a collection of 
his sermons was published by the Rey. R. R. Gurley. 

LAR’NICA. See LARNACA. 


LAROCHEFOUCAULD. See RocHEFOUCAULD. 


LAROCHEJAQUELEIN, Du VERGER Db, an old noble family of France. The name 
Du Verger is derived from a place in Poitou. Guy du Verger married, in 1505, the 
heiress of the seigneur of Larochejaquelein. Several of his descendants distinguished 
themselves as soldiers, after the beginning of the French revolution, by their strenuous 
efforts in the cause of the Bourbons.—HEnrt, comte de Larochejaquelein, born 1772, 
was an Officer in the guard of Louis XVL., and after Aug. 10, 1792, left Paris, and put 
himself at the head of the insurgent royalists in La Vendée. He signalized himself by 
many heroic deeds, and for a time successfully repelled the republican forces, but was 
defeated by gens. Westermann, Miller, and Tilly, Dec. 13, 1798, and escaped with 
difficulty. He raised a new body of troops, however, in Upper Poitou, but was killed 
in a battle at Nouaillé, Mar. 4, 1794.—His brother, Louris DU VERGER, marquis de 
Larochejaquelein, born 1777, emigrated at the commencement of the revolution; 
returned to France in 1801, but resisted all Napoleon’s efforts to win him, and in 1813 
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placed himself at the head of the royalists in La Vendée. Louis XVIII. appointed him, 
in 1814, to the command of the army of La Vendée, and during the hundred days he 
maintained the royalist cause there, supported by the British. He fell in battle at Pont- 
des-Mathis, June 4, 1815. His wife, Marie-Louise VicTorr®, marquise de Laroche- 
jaquelein (b. 1772—d. 1857), published Mémoires of the War in La Vendée, of which 
she was an eye-witness (Bordeaux, 1855), which are of great value, and have gone through 
many editions. 


LA ROCHELLE, a fortified seaport of France, capital of the department of Charente- 
Inférieure, on an inlet of the bay of Biscay, formed by the islands Ré and Oléron, 300 
m. s.w. of Paris by railway. Its harbor, the chief on that coast, consists of an outer 
tidal basin, and an inner wet dock, surrounded by fine quays and commodious docks, 
close to which lie the principal streets and squares. Many of the latter are regular and 
well built, and present a handsome appearance from the number of houses which are 
adorned with porticoes and balconies. The public buildings most worthy of notice are 
the arsenal, the palace, the town-hall, the exchange, and the cathedral. Besides the 
fine promenade of the Place du Chateau, there are, outside the city walls, two extensive 
public gardens, known as La Promenade du Mail and the Champs de Mars. Ship- 
building is actively carried on, especially in connection with the Newfoundland fishing 
trade; and besides this branch of industry, and the manufacture of coal bricks and 
cotton yarns, Rochelle has numerous glass-works, sugar-refineries, and distilleries for 
the preparation of brandy. Pop. ’91, 26,800.—Rochelle, which was known till the 12th 
ce. under its Latin name of Rupella, or Little Rock, of which its present name is a mere 
translation, originated in a colony of serfs of Lower Poitou, who, fleeing from the 
persecution of their lord, settled on the rocky promontory between the ocean and the 
neighboring marshes, which had previously been occupied by fishermen only, but which 
rapidly increased in importance under the new settlers. On the marriage of Eleanor of 
Aquitaine with Henry II. of England, Rochelle, as a part of her dowry, came into the 
possession of the English kings, by whom it was retained till 1224, when it was taken by 
the troops of the French king, Louis VIII.; and although it was ceded to England at 
the treaty of Bretigny in 1860, in the subsequent wars it was retaken by France, under 
whose sway it has remained since 1372. As a stronghold of the Huguenot party, it 
underwent various attacks and sieges during the religious wars of the Henries, in the 
latter half of the 16th c.; and on its final and unconditional surrender to the royal 
troops in the time of Louis XIII, its old fortifications were destroyed, and new lines of 
defenses subsequently erected by the great Vauban. 


LAROUSSE, PIERRE ATHANASE, Db. France, 1817; author of a great number of 
school-books designed to supplant the old routine of teaching ‘‘on the parrot plan”; and 
publisher and editor of the Grand Dictionnaire Universel du XIX. Siécle, the most elaborate 
biographical cyclopedia in the French language. The studies and published works of 
Mr. Larousse show an enormous industry. The school-books, to the formation of which 
the first part of his life was devoted, have been introduced into the schools of France, 
and made a fortune for him, which he used to establish his own flourishing publishing- 
house, and to extend the circulation of all his useful works. He d. 1875. 


LARREY, Dominique JEAN, Baron, a celebrated French surgeon, was born in 1766 
at Baudéan, near Bagnéres-de-Bigorre, studied medicine with his uncle, Alexis Larrey, 
and attended the two hospitals, the Hdtel Dieu and the Ho6tel-des-Invalides, havin 
previously served for a short time both in the armyand navy. In 1792 he was appointe 
second physician to the Hétel-des- Invalides, and in 1793 accompanied the French army 
to Germany and Spain, making at this time the important invention of the ambulance 
volante, for the convenience of transporting the wounded. Napoleon summoned him to 
Italy in 1797, after he had been for a short time a professor in the medico-surgical school 
at Val-de-Grace; and he accompanied the expedition to Egypt. In 1805 he was placed 
at the head of the medico-surgical department in the French army, and was created a 
baron of the empire, receiving also a considerable pension. He was wounded and taken 
prisoner at Waterloo, and at the restoration lost his rank and pension; the latter, how- 
ever, was restored in 1818; and he continued to fill important and honorable offices till 
1836, when he retired from that of surgeon-general of the Hotel-des-Invalides. On May 
15, 1842, he embarked for Algeria, having been appointed inspector of the military hos- 
pitals there, and while on his return, after having concluded his labors, he died at Lyons 
July 24, 1842. Apart from the skill, talent, courage, and humanity shown in the course 
of his practice, Larrey has a high scientific reputation, and is the author of a number of 
very va.uable books on various subjects connected with his profession, most of which 
have been translated into other languages. Larrey’s works have been considered by emi- 
neni authorities to be ‘‘ the connecting link between the surgery of the last age and that 
of the present day.” 

LARTET, EpouARrD, b. at St. Guérand, France, 1801. He was distinguished for 
his researches in fossil paleontology and prehistoric anthropology. Of the former 
science he was for many years professor in the museum of natural history in Paris. He 
made numerous discoveries, among them the mammalian remains in the miocene 
deposits of Gers, including skeletons of mastodon angustidens, and affording the first 
sure evidence of the existence of fossil monkeys in Europe. He was subsequently 
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engaged with Gaudry in paleontological investigations, and with Christy in exploring 
the caves of Périgord and publishing the results. 


LA RUE, a co. in central Kentucky, watered by the Rolling Fork, an affluent of the 
alt river, forming its northern boundary and emptying into the Ohio river ; 260 sq.m. ; 
pop. 90, 9483, chiefly of American birth, and 1100 colored. It is equally divided into 
forest and plain, the latter undulating, and possessing a soil of great fertility, producing 
oats, Indian corn, rye, and winter wheat, and is adapted to the raising of cattle, horses, 
sheep, and swine. It has four distilleries, and flour and saw mills. Seat of justice, 
Hodgensville. 

LAR'VA, in natural history, is the denomination of animals which undergo transfor- 
mation, in that state in which they first exist after issuing from the egg. Until recently, 
the larva state was known in insects only, and the term larva is still commonly used 
only with regard to them; but it has been discovered that many marine animals spend 
a considerable part of their existence in such a state, during which they are often 
extremely different from what they become after their next transformation; some of 
them, as the young of the cirrhopods, swimming about freely in the larva state, whilst 
they become firmly fixed to one spot when they have reached their perfect development, 
and—which seems still more remarkable—possessing eyes in the former state, and 
becoming destitute of them in the latter. The larva state of crabs exhibits a very singu- 
lar form, long known as a distinct genus of crustaceans, under the name zoéa. The 
young of at least some entozoa pass through a larval state; those of the tape-worms 
were formerly regarded as creatures altogether distinct, and received the generic name 
scolex, which when now used is with regard to these animals equivalent to larya.—The 
larvee of insects differ very much in the degree of their development, the differences 
being characteristic of different orders; some of them much resembling the perfect 
insect, except in the want of wings, and others being very unlike it. The larve of many 
insects, particularly those which are very unlike the perfect insect, as grubs (coleopter- 
ous larve), maggots (dipterous larve), and caterpillars (epidopterous larve), accumulate 
fat in great quantity, which serves to sustain them during their pupa (q.v.) state, in 
which they take no food. The same accumulation of fat does not take place in larve 
more nearly similar to the perfect insect, as in neuropterous insects, the pup of which 
are active and voracious. For interesting specimens, see illus., BEETLES, ETC., vol. II.. 


LARVA. See Guosts. 


LARYNGI'TIS, or INFLAMMATION OF THE LARYNX, may be either an acute or a chronic 
affection. Acute laryngitis, in its more severe form, commences with a chill, which is 
followed by fever, with a full strong pulse, a hot skin, and a flushed face. ‘There is 
also soreness of the throat, hoarseness of the voice, great difficulty in swallowing, and a 
feeling of extreme constriction of the larynx. There is a painful stridulous cough, but 
only a little mucus is ejected. Great difficulty of breathing soon comes on, the act of 
inspiration being prolonged, and wheezing, in consequence of the swollen membrane of 
the glottis impeding the entrance of air. On examining the fauces,.the epiglottis (see 
Larynx) is observed to be of a bright red color, erect, and so much swollen as not to be 
able to descend and close the glottis during deglutition. The patient exhibits symptoms 
of great anxiety and distress; his lips become blue, his face of a livid paleness, his pulse 
irregular and very feeble, and at length he sinks into a drowsy state, often preceded by 
delirium, and quickly followed by death. The disease is very rapid, ending, when fatal, 
in three or four days, and occasionally in less than one day. 

The most frequent cause of laryngitis, whether mild or severe, is exposure to cold 
and wet, especially when in a state of perspiration. It frequently also arises from direct 
injury to the larynx, as from attempting to swallow boiling water or corrosive fluids, 
from inhaling irritating gases, etc. 

In severe cases, the strongest antiphlogistic treatment must be at once adopted, as 
general bleeding, leeching, and either tartar emetic or calomel. If these fail, the only 
remedy upon which much reliance can be placed is tracheotomy. In chronic laryngitis, 
there is hoa*xseness, the voice is altered, and various morbid sensations are felt in the 
larynx, which excite cough. If the disease goes on to ulceration, phthisis or syphilis 
is probably its cause. The treatment of ulcerated larynx is noticed in Larynx, D1s- 
EASES OF, 


LARYNGOSCOPE anp LARYNGOS'COPY. Although attempts had been previously 
made by Avery and Garcia to explore the recesses of the larynx by means of a reflecting 
mirror, it was not until two German physiologists, Drs. Turck and Czermak, took up 
the subject in 1857 and 1858, that the great importance of laryngoscopy was first gener- 
ally recognized. 

The laryngoscope is a small mirror placed on a stalk attached to its margin, at an 
angle of from 120° to 150°, the stalk being about 6 in. in length, and being composed of 
flexible metal, so that it can be bent at the will of the operator. 

The mouthpiece of a large reflector, with a central opening through which the 
observer looks, is held between the molar teeth; or, which is better, the reflector may 
be attached to a spectacle frame by a stiffly working ball-and-socket joint. The rays of 
the sun or of a good lamp are concentrated by means of this reflector on the laryngeal 
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mirror, which is placed against the soft palate and uvula. The laryngeal mirror, intro- 
duced with the right hand, which rests by two fingers on the jaw, is maintained at sucha 
an inclination that it throws the light downwards, and illuminates the parts to be 
examined, while at the same time it reflects the images of these parts into the eye of the 
observer through the central opening of the reflector. By this means he can look 
through the larynx into the trachea or windpipe. 

By means of this instrument we can see the actual position of small tumors, ulcers, 
etc., whose existence would otherwise have been at most only suspected; and the pre- 
cision and accuracy of diagnosis to which we can thus attain, enable us to employ 
rational means of local treatment to an extent that was previously quite impossible 
before the introduction of laryngoscopy. 


LARYNGOTOMY. (Greek), A medical term signifying the operation of cutting into 
the larynx (q.v.). 

LAR YNX, Tue (Gr. larynz), is the organ of voice, and takes a part in the respiratory 
process, as all air passing either to or from the lungs must pass though it. It is a com- 
plex piece of mechanism, resembling a box composed of pieces of cartilage, which may 
be moved on each other, and inclosing the membranous bands (the chorde vocales) by 
which the vocal vibrations are produced. 

It is situated between the trachea, or windpipe, and the base of the tongue, at the 
upper and front part of the neck, where it forms a considerable projection (especially 
in men) in the mesial line; and it opens superiorly into the pharyna, or throat, and 
inferiorly into the windpipe. 

The cartilages of which the skeleton of the larynx is composed are five in number— 
viz., the thyroid and the cricoid cartilages, the epiglottis, and the two arytenoid carti- 
lages. 
eThe thyroid (Gr. shield-like) cartilage consists of two square plates of cartilage united 
in front at an acute angle, which forms the projection which is commonly known as the 
pomum Adami, or Adam’s apple. Hach of these plates is prolonged at the upper and 
lower posterior corners. The thyroid cartilage forms almost the whole of the anterior 
and lateral walls of the larynx. 

The cricoid (Gr. ring-like) cartilage is a ring whose lower margin is parallel to the 
first ring of the trachea, to which it is united by fibrous membrane. Its upper border 
is connected in front with the lower border of the thyroid cartilage by a thick yellow 
fibrous tissue. It presents two articular surfaces on either side, viz., a lower one, which 
articulates with the inferior cornua of the thyroid cartilage, and an upper one, which is 
oval in form, and supports an arytenoid cartilage. The arytenoid (Gr. ladle-like) carti- 
lages are pyramidal bodies resting on the oval articular surfaces at the upper and pos- 
terior part of the cricoid cartilage. When 7m situ, they present a concave posterior 
surface. From their connection with the vocal cords, and from their great mobility as com- 
pared with the two larger cartilages, the arytenoids play a very important part in the 
mechanism of the lerynx. The epiglottis is a very flexible cartilaginous valve, situated 
at the base of the tongue, and covering the opening of the larynx. Its direction is ver- 
tical, except during deglutition, when it becomes horizontal. It is attached inferiorly 
by a kind of pedicle to the angle of the thyroid cartilage. Upon removing the investing 
mucous membrane, the cartilage is found to be perforated by numerous foramina. 
Each perforation admits some fasciculi, of yellow, elastic, ligamentous tissue, which 
expands on its anterior aspect, and secures the return of the epiglottis to its vertical 
position, independently of any muscular action. Such is the skeleton of the larynx 
which hangs from the hyoid bone, with which it is connected by the thyro-hyoid liga- 
ment and certain muscles. . 

The various cartilages which have been described are connected to one another by 
ligaments, the chief of which are those known as the true and false vocal cords. In 
their quiescent state, the true vocal cords do not lie parallel to each other, but, converge 
from behind forwards. The length of the vocal cords is greater in the adult male than 
in the adult female, in the ratio of three to two. In infancy, they are very short, and in- 
crease regularly from that period to the age of puberty. The mucous membrane of the 
larynx is part of the great respiratory tract (see Mucous MEMBRANE), and is remarkable 
for its great sensibility. 

The length of the chink or aperture of the glottis, which is directed horizontally 
from before backwards, varies, like the vocal cords, until the period of puberty, when 
its length, in the male, undergoes a sudden development, while in the female it remains 
stationary. In the adult male, it is about eleven lines in length. 

The larynx is provided with two sets of muscles, viz., the ertrinsic, by which the 
whole organ is elevated or depressed, and the intrinsic, which regulate thle movements 
of the various segments of the organ in relation to one another. By the action of these 
latter muscles, aided, in some cases, by the extrinsic muscles, the tension of the vocal 
cords may be increased or diminished, and the size of the opening of the glottis regu- 
lated at will. 

The nerves of the larynx are derived from the superior and inferior laryngeal branches 
of the pneumogastric or vagus nerve. The superior branch is for the most part sensory 
(being mainly distributed to the mucous membrane), while the inferior branch commu- 
nicates motor-power to all the intrinsic muscles except the crico-thyroid. 

In the preceding account of the cartilages, vocal cords, mucous membrane, muscles, 
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and nerves of the larynx, we have included only the most essential points. For details 
regarding the attachments of muscles, etc., the reader must consult any standard work 
on anatomy. That the larynx is the organ of voice, is proved by numerous facts, 
amongst which the following may be mentioned: ‘‘ First, the least alteration in the con- 
dition of the mucous membrane covering the vocal cords is invariably accompanied by 
a change in the tone of the voice, e.g., hoarseness; secondly, ulcerative disease, eating 
through one or both of these vocal cords, destroys or greatly impairs the voice; thirdly, 
opening the trachea below the vocal cords, so as to divert the current of air in expiration 
from the larynx, will destroy the voice; fourthly, section of the inferior laryngeal nerves, 
by which the influence of the will is brought to bear on the muscles which regulate the 
tension of the vocal cords, destroys the voice; and lastly, by experiments on the dead 
larynx, sounds may be produced resembling those of the voice.”’—Todd and Bowman’s 
Physiological Anatomy, vol. ii. p. 481. 

Diseases of the Larynx.—Of these, the most serious is acute inflammation of the larynx, 
or laryngitis (q.V.). 

Gidema, or swelling of the glottis, although of common occurrence in laryngitis, may 
be developed independently of inflammation, from obstruction of the veins leading 
from that part, or from other causes. The symptoms are those of acute inflammation, 
except that there is no fever or inflammation, and less difficulty of swallowing. ‘Trach- 
eotomy (the operation of making an opening into the windpipe, below the seat of the 
disease) affords the patient almost his only chance of life. 

Chronic inflammation and ulceration of the larynx are very common in tubercular 
consumption and in secondary syphilis. In these cases, the laryngeal affection is merely 
a local manifestation of a general disease. The chronic hoarseness and cough are often 
remarkably relieved, in these cases, by swabbing the epiglottis and upper part of the air- 
passages with a strong solution of lunar caustic. 


LASALLE, a co. in n. Illinois, receives the Fox and Vermilion rivers, flowing into 
it from other counties, uniting with the head waters of the Illinois river within its bor- 
ders; 1152 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 80,798, chiefly of American birth. It has a surface of broad 
prairie land slightly undulating, generally well timbered, and possessing a soil of remark- 
able fertility, adapted to stock-raising and the raising of fruit and cereals. Large deposits 
of bituminous coal, sandstone, and limestoneare found. It is intersected by the Wabash, 
the Chicago and Alton, the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé, the [llinois Central, the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, and the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific railroads. 
Co. seat, Ottawa. 


LASALLE, a co. in s. Texas, with an uneven surface, very few trees, and a soil 
entirely uncultivated, but furnishing excellent ranges for cattle and sheep; 1460 sq. m.; 
pop. ’90, 2139 of American birth. Fort Ewell, an old trading post, is situated in the 
southern portion. The Rio Nueces in thes., and Rio Frio in the n.e., with their tribu- 
taries, irrigate their respective sections, but the greater portion is not well supplied with 
water. Co. seat, Cotulla. 


LASALLE, a city in Lasalle co., []l.; on the Illinois river at the head of navigation, 
the Illinois and Michigan canal, and the Burlington Route, the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific, and the Illinois Central railroads; 99 miles s.w. of Chicago. It is in a rich 
bituminous coal region, and is the centre of a large trade by rail, river, and canal. 
There are several coal mines in operation in the city and its immediate vicinity, and 
near by are two popular resorts, Deer Park and Starved Rock. The city has gas and 
electric light plants, waterworks, an abundance of artesian water, electric street rail- 
roads, hospital, public library, national bank, good sewerage system, and daily and 
weekly newspapers. The industries include, besides coal-mining, zinc smelting, and 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid, ornamental pressed brick, common brick, hydraulic 
cement, sewer pipe, bottles, and clocks. Pop. ’90, 9855. 


LA SALLE, JEAN BAPTISTE DE, a benevolent ecclesiastic, and founder of the Ordre de 
la Doctrine Chrétienne, or Brethren of the Christian Schools (q.v.), was born at Rheims in 
1651. In 1669 he was appointed a canon of the cathedral, and in 1670 went to Paris to 
complete his course in theology. Ordained to the priesthood in 1671, he chose as his 
life-work the education of the working classes, whose ignorance in religious matters had 
made a profound impression upon him, and founded a brotherhood for the especial pur- 
pose of teaching poor boys. He opened schools in the different parishes of Rheims, 
and as the number of teachers increased, secured a house for their headquarters and 
residence, laying down some simple rules for their guidance, adopting a distinctive dress 
for the fraternity and requiring its members to take the vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience, though unwilling that any priest should become a member. The secular 
teachers of the city opposed him, brought him before the courts, and finally drove him 
from the city, when he repaired to Rouen, and purchased the establishment of St. Yon, 
which he made the headquarters of the order. Schools were soon established in the 
ae cities of France. La Salle died April 7, 1719. He was placed among the 

lessed by Pope Gregory XVI., and was canonized by Pius 1X. Some of his books for 
the education of children are still in use. 
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LA SALLE, Ren& Ropert CAvELiER, Sieur de, 1643-87; b. in Rouen, France, of a 
wealthy merchant family; discoverer of the Ohio and the main part of the Mississippi 
river. Studious and grave in youth, he entered a school of the Roman church and became 
a Jesuit priest. About his twenty-third year he withdrew from this service with the 
good-will of his superiors, and sailed for Canada, where an older brother was priest at 
Montreal in the seminary of St. Sulpice. This seminary was a religious corporation to 
which had been given a sort of feudal proprietorship of Montreal and its vicinage. The 
superior, seeing in La Salle a youth of high character, granted him a tract of land with 
seignorial rights, where the village of La Chine now stands, near the rapids of the 
St. Lawrence. The youthful lord built a fort, laid out a village, subdivided and leased 
lands in the seignorial form of that day, set apart a park or common, and in his own 
personal reservation cleared the land and erected buildings. He studied the Indian lan- 
guages, and in a few years was master of seven or eight dialects. Trade with the Indians 
in furs, explorations into the surrounding country to extend this trade, and easy communi- 
cation by the upper St. Lawrence with the tribes on its borders, gave La Salle the means 
to make improvements at La Chine, and enabled him to obtain that vague knowledge of 
the great interior which fired his ambition to learn more. Even down to that time men 
believed in a navigable passage to the South sea, to China and Japan, through this con- 
tinent. The vast extent of the lakes, then dimly known through information gleaned 
from savages, seemed a probable connecting route to the Pacific. A band of the Senecas 
spent the winter at La Salle’s fort and told him of the great Ohio rising in their country 
and flowing to the sea, but so long that eight or nine months were required to paddle to 
its mouth. La Salle believed that this stream must empty into the gulf of California on 
the Pacific. He quietly formed his plans to be its Columbus, obtained the governor’s 
consent, and letters patent authorizing the exploration, but at his own expense. He sold 
his seignory and all improvements to get the means. July 6, 1669, with 14 men and 
four canoes the expedition started up the St. Lawrence. It took them 30 days to pass 
the rapids, the Thousand islands, and to reach Jake Ontario. Thence they skirted the 
s. shore to the mouth of the Genesee, where they remained a month, seeking infor- 
mation and friendship among the Indians. Then coasting westward they passed the 
mouth of the Niagara, heard the far roar of the cataract, and reached the w. end of 
lake Ontario. There he found a Shawnee prisoner who promised to conduct him to the 
Ohio river in six weeks. Here he met Joliet, afterwards with Marquette discoverer of 
the upper Mississippi, returning from a futile search for copper mines on lake Superior. 
From him he procured a map of the lake country which he had visited. From this 
point the records of La Salle’s movements are not full. It is known, however, that he 
went southward and embarked on the head stream of the Alleghany river e. of lake Erie 
and followed it down to the Ohio, which he explored to the rapids at Louisville. There 
he learned from the natives that, far beyond, this stream joined the bed of that great 
river which lost itself in the vast lowlands of the south. Here his men deserted in a 
body. La Salle returned ‘‘400 lieues” to Canada alone, living upon the chase, herbs, 
and the hospitality of the natives. Nicholas Perrot, a famous early voyageur, states that 
he met La Salle in the summer of 1670 hunting on the Ottawa with a party of Iroquois. 
This gives the required time for his return, and indicates both his reduced circumstances 
and that he was energetically at work to get the means for another expedition. The 
season of 1671 finds him embarked on lake Erie, which he skirted in canoes to the mouth 
of the Detroit river; thence through lake Huron to Mackinac and lake Michigan. 
Beyond Green bay he explored the western shore of the lake, not known to have been 
visited before by white men, and made the portage to the Illinois river either where 
Chicago now stands, or by the way of the St. Joseph and the Kankakee on the s.e. shore 
of the lake. He followed down the Illinois to, or nearly to, the Mississippi, and made 
a map of its course and tributary streams. This map indicates that he made the Chicago. 
portage, though his subsequent explorations via the St. Joseph and Kankakee portage: 
indicate that he did not so early learn of the Chicago trail to the Illinois. He returned: 
to Montreal and reported his discoveries. In 1672-73 he seems to have been busy in the: 
fur trade. The latter year he laid before the governor, Count Frontenac, the project for 
the exploration of the Mississippi. The governor could promise no money, but the 
pee had collateral mercantile advantages in which he might participate with 

a Salle, so that he gave the sanction of his authority to the enterprise. Ostensibly, the 
project was to build forts westward of Canada to hold the country for Louis XIV., and 
to prevent the rich trade in furs from being diverted to the Dutch and English at Albany 
and New York. Ineffect it would give him a base of operations for the great discovery 
to which his imagination and energy impelled him. The forts were to be made centers 
for the fur trade beyond the competition of Montreal. The project met with strong 
opposition from the traders of Montreal and from the directors of the Jesuits, but 
Frontenac’s imperious will had its way. By official strategy he managed to have a fort 
built for La Salle ata point designated by him near where Kingston, Canada, now stands, 
and invited the Iroquois to a grand council there. La Salle’s scheme embraced forts at 
Niagara and on the upper lakes. 

In Noy., 1674, Frontenac sent him to France favorably commended to the king. He 
was received with honor at the court. In consideration of his services as an explorer 
he was made an untitled noble, governor of the new fort Frontenac, and given a valu- 
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able seignorial grant aroundit. The season of 1675 finds La Salle back at fort Frontenac 
and in a position of great power, where his trading plans could hardly fail to realize 
great profits and ample facilities for his explorations. Wealthy relations at Rouen, now 
very proud of him, furnished him with ample means to make the improvements and 
maintain the garrison required by the terms of his grant; which he fulfilled. 

About this time a bitter feeling between La Salle and the Jesuits threatened to 
endanger the success of his enterprises. Evidently a man of settled religious belief in 
the Catholic faith, he was at the same time advanced in his views of what tends toa 
people’s development, and of the controlling power of commerce. He saw little advan- 
tage to France or the Indians in missions merely to induce an outward worship of the 
cross by the savages. The Jesuits could retain their control over the Indians only by 
excluding traders from among them. ‘They were therefore enemies of any trading 
around their distant missions which they could not control for the support of their 
order. The profits derived from the fur trade under their direction at the missions 
was an important part of their revenue. Thus a monopoly of trade as well as of religion 
grew up in their hands, and divided Canada into two parties. The imperious and clear- 
headed Frontenac and La Salle, with the power of the temporal government, and one 
branch of the church, were on one side, and the solid Jesuit power was on the other. 
With the latter were numerous traders who thrived by their favor at the missions. 
La Salle was considered the head of the former party, and no means were spared to 
break his influence and injure his good name. The Jesuits procured an order from the 
supreme council prohibiting traders from going into the country of the Indians to trade, 
thus giving their missions the monopoly. La Salle circumvented this by inducing a 
large settlement of Iroquois around his fort, who could range the country for him as 
hunters and trappers without being considered traders. Besides a new fort and bar- 
racks, he built a flouring mill, a bakery, and groups of houses for French settlers. His 
fort was surrounded by Indian villages. Absolute lord of the colony, he seemed to lay 
the foundation of his own fortune by multiplying the means and incentives to industry 
for others. 

Early in 1678 he again visited France to secure confirmation and extension of the 
privileges of discovery before granted. Colbert, the prime minister of Louis XIV., 
authorized him to build forts in any region which he might discover, and to hold them 
on the same terms before obtained in the grant of fort Frontenac; authorized a monopoly 
of trade in buffalo skins, before hardly thought of; but forbade trade with Indians who 
brought furs to Montreal. In July, 1678, he set sail for Canada, amply supplied by the 
wealth of his relatives, and the favor of the government. In Nov. the several parts of 
the expedition assembled at fort Frontenac. Father Hennepin had a commission under 
him. On Nov. 8, 1678, disregarding the lateness of the season, he embarked to begin 
the great journey to the sea. Winter frowned upon the lake, but in eight days the vessel 
anchored in Toronto bay. On Dec. 5 they crossed to the mouth of the Niagara, and 
commenced a palisade fort. The vessel was wrecked soon after, and the stores saved 
from her were carried up the cliffs of Niagara, and thence by sledge to the shore of lake 
Erie. There, at the mouth of Cayuga creek, they laid the keel of the first vessel built 
above the falls—the Griffin, a bark of 45 tons. A hard winter, scant supply of provi- 
sions, the loss of the vessel and stores in lake Ontario, hostile Indians all around them, 
made the settlement a dreary one. La Salle made his way back to fort Frontenac, 250 
m., on foot, through the snows of tangled forests, with two men, a dog and sledge. 
On his arrival he found his property seized by creditors. He sacrificed it and adhered 
to the enterprise; returned with equipment for the Griffin, which was completed in the 
spring and summer of 1679. On Aug. 7, La Salle and 34 voyageurs embarked. A 
favoring breeze carried them to the mouth of the Detroit in four days. Nearly wrecked 
by a storm on lake Huron, they reached Mackinac and anchored behind the point St. 
Ignace, where the Jesuits had a settlement already strong in numbers and trade. In 
Sept. the voyage was continued to Green bay. Here he found his advance party had 
collected a quantity of rich furs. He at once loaded them on the Griffin and sent them 
back to his creditors, but the vessel was never again heard from. La Salle now con- 
tinued his voyage in canoes along the western shore of lake Michigan. Storms kept 
them company. Through weeks of constant danger in the surf that lashed the coast, 
they reached the bay of Milwaukee. South of that, fairer weather, game, and fruit 
welcomed them; and reaching the mouth of the St. Joseph river he erected fort Miamis. 
Dec. 3, 1679, with a party of 32 men and 8 canoes they ascended the St. Joseph to where 
South Bend now is, were shown trails leading to the Kankakee, and carrying their 
canoes over the portage, launched them in a stream little more than their own width, 
but growing hourly in volume as they floated down. Near the present village of Utica 
they found an Indian town of 460 lodges. Here, on New Year’s day, 1680, they landed 
and said mass. A few days later they were at the present site of the city of Peoria, 
below which they came upon an Indian town occupying both banks of the river. 
La Salle succeeded in making peace with the natives, though even in that far interior 
prairie the dark hand of the Jesuit power had found means to stir the Indians to enmity 
against him. Attempts had previously been made to poison him. It seemed as though 
every obstruction that Nature and human malignity could join was henceforward to lie 
in his path. The ice had closed the river. Surrounded by Indians, deserted by six of 
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his men, undermined by the secret influence of his enemies among the Indians, apprised 
of the loss of the Griffin which he had relied on to bring back the means to build a boat 
on the Illinois in which to sail down the Mississippi to the gulf and thence to the West 
Indies, this lion heart still kept faith with his great aim. He built a fort near the Indian 
town called Oréveceur. That done, he began a vessel of 40 tons on the bank of the 
Illinois; and then, with four Frenchmen, a Mohican guide, and a canoe, started back to 
Montreal via his fort at the mouth of the St. Joseph, where they arrived Mar. 24; thence 
e. on foot to the Detroit river, which they crossed by raft, and on to the fort of the 
Niagara river. There he learned that a vessel from France, with cargo consigned to 
him, had been wrecked in the gulf of St. Lawrence. At the fort he took three fresh 
men, and pushing through the woods of the northern shore of lake Ontario, on May 6 
he sighted the walls of Fort Frontenac. Here he found that some of his agents had 
robbed him; his creditors had crippled those who were faithful, and his voyageurs’ 
canoes, richly laden with furs, had been wrecked in the rapids of the St. Lawrence. 
But with a proud front he shamed his enemies by his advent when they hoped to hear 
of his death. In a short time he secured another outfit, and was on the point of return- 
ing to the Illinois when he learned that his Fort Crévecceur had been deserted and plun- 
dered by his men, who, organized as banditti of the woods and lakes, had also visited 
and destroyed the fort on the St. Joseph, plundered Michilimackinac of his furs, came 
on to fort Niagara, and plundered that, and there divided, one part going to Albany and 
the other being then on their way to fort Frontenac to surprise and kill La Salle. 
Warned at the critical moment, with a small party he surprised them in detail as they 
came in canoes, and captured or killed nearly the whole party. Having lodged these 
men in prison, on Aug. 10 La Salle, at the head of 25 men for the Illinois, prepared to 
finish his vessel for the descent of the Mississippi. He traveled by the eastern shore of 
Georgia bay to Mackinac. It was Nov. 4 when he reached the ruined fort at the mouth 
of the St. Joseph. Leaving his stores there, he went on to Fort Crévecceur. There not 
only was the fort destroyed, but where he had left a populous Indian village the black- 
ened remaius of lodges and human bodies half-burned told of the bloody visit of the 
Iroquois. He followed the river to the Mississippi, seeing along that whole valley the 
horrible evidences of the retreat of the whole tribe of the [Illinois under the murderous 
attacks of their powerful enemy. Leaving a markon the shore of the Mississippi to 
show that he had been there, his party returned to the mouth to recommence prepara- 
tions for the great voyage. It was Jan. 6, 1681, when he reached the Kankakee, and 
soon after the St. Joseph. The horrors of the Iroquois invasion of the Illinois country 
had made a great impression upon him. MHeconceived the idea, and at once put it in 
execution, to unite the western tribes in self-defense by rallying them around the French 
flag at his forts. His tact, noble presence, and oratory had always given him a won- 
derful influence among the Indians, swaying them to his will. Soon the discords of 
warring tribes were made to yield to his plan. Late in May he went to Michilimackinac; 
thence 1000 m. by canoes to Fort Frontenac. This time the great governor had kept 
La Salle’s enemies at bay. Before winter he was again at the head of a strong party 
pushing in canoes all around the lakes to the St. Joseph, where he arrived early in 
December. 

On Dec. 21, 1681, the party of 54 men in all crossed the lake in canoes to the mouth 
of the Chicago to find that portage to the Illinois. The streams were frozen. The 
canoes were put on sledges and dragged over prairie and woodlands of the river margin 
till they came to open water below lake Peoria. Thence they floated down the Illinois, 
and on Feb. 6, 1682, emerged on the Mississippi. Floating ice delayed them, but a 
week later, safely on its rapid current, they were borne toward the gulf. On the 24th 
they encamped near the third Chickasaw Bluffs, where they built fort Prudhomme, 
Then in the realms of spring they floated down the tortuous river, finding not only more 
genial skies but a kindlier and more intelligent race of Indians. La Salle, as usual, won 
their good-will and planted monuments in their villages to claim the new dominions 
for the king of France. On Mar. 31 they were at the mouth of the Red river; on 
April 6, at the divergence of the three mouths of the Mississippi; and April 9, 1682, he 
erected at the mouth of the river a monument and across bearing the arms of France, 
upon which, with all the ceremonies that could add to the impressiveness of the event, 
La Salle proclaimed the river and all the lands drained by it to be by right of discovery 
the dominions of Louis XIV _, king of France. 

In Sept. of that year the indefatigable explorer was back at Michilimackinac, then 
at the St. Joseph, and before winter set in was building a fort for the protection of the 
Illinois at Starved Rock, a natural castle rock that rises abruptly from the L[llinois river 
not far from Peoria. The following year 20,060 Indians are said to have settled near it 
for protection. In the spring of 1683 it seemed that La Salle had conquered success. 
He had discovered the valley of the Mississippi. It is true De Soto had crossed it nearly 
a hundred years before near its mouth, and Joliet and Marquette had explored it at the 
north, but to La Salle belongs the glory of tracing the great river for the first time from 
source to sea, and determining the connection between the two discoveries. But his 
troubles thickened with his success. Frontenac, his determined and powerful friend, was 
nolonger governor of Canada, An enemy was in his place, La Barre, who not only set 
the king against La Salle but authorized the Indians to consider him and his property 
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as legitimate spoil, seized his forts, and ordered him to Quebec. The king wrote this 
curious letter to La Barre: ‘‘I am convinced, like you, that the discovery of the Sieur de 
Ja Salle is very useless, and that such enterprises ought to be prevented in future, as they 
tend only to debauch the inhabitants by the hope of gain, and to diminish the revenue from 
beaver skins”! La Salle went back to Quebec, where it does not appear that the gov- 
ernor dared proceed further against him. He sailed for France to see the king—less 
king than he. At the luxurious court of Louis XIV. this intrepid traveler on lonely 
coasts and northern snows, this denizen of savage huts, fresh from beds on the frozen 
ground of Michigan and. in the malarious delta of Louisiana, had no difficulty in making 
powerful friends. Count Frontenac was one. The government reversed its policy, 
ordered the restoration of all his forts and privileges, and ordered four vessels and 
money to be placed at his disposal to make the voyage direct from France to the mouth 
of the Mississippi. The fleet, which sailed July 24, 1684, unluckily was placed under 
the command of one Beaujeu, a man filled with villainous pride of rank and envy of 
other authority. La Salle had supreme command of the expedition, but this captain, as 
the naval officer of the fleet, lost no opportunity to thwart and balk his plans. The 
voyage was a series of misfortunes from this cause, and when at last in the gulf of 
Mexico the mouths of the Mississippi were passed unobserved, and La Salle searched 
vainly for them along the reefs and sandbars of the Texas coast, anchoring at last in 
Matagorda bay in the belief that there was the western mouth of the Mississippi known 
as bayou La Fourche, Beaujeu sailed back with all but one of the fleet, leaving the 
colony to its fate. On Feb. 16, 1685, the ship laden with stores for the colony foundered 
on the reefs at the entrance to the bay. ‘‘A lonely sea,” says Parkman, ‘‘a wild and 
desolate shore, a weary waste of marsh and prairie; a rude redoubt of driftwood and the 
fragments of a wreck, a few tents and a few wooden houses; bales, boxes, casks, spars, 
dismounted cannon. Indian canoes, groups of dejected men and desponding home-sick 
women—this was tne forlorn reality to which the air-blown fabric of an audacious enter- 
prise had sunk. . . . The tall form and fixed, calm features of La Salle” were all that 
remained to stamp with dignity this essay to found an empire for France in the valley of 
the Mississippi. From this time forth successive misfortunes made La Salle’s life but asa 
dirge anticipating death. He established his colony on the river Lavaca, and found by 
exploration of Matagorda bay that the great river at its e. end is not a part of the Mis- 
sissippi. but the Colorado of Texas. Summer and autumn passed in herculean labors 
without results except a fort and houses for those whom death had not kindly taken. 
He had resolved to traverse the continent to Canada on foot and again discover the 
Mississippi on his way, and get succor for his colony from Canada. On Nov.1, 1685, he 
parted from the colony at the head of a party to search for the fatal river. At the end 
of Mar., 1686, with half the party lost or dead, he returned baffled. In the entangle- 
ments of strange rivers and swamps, among Indians from whom he could learn little and 
who had to be placated as he went, the months passed fruitlessly. Fever seized him on 
his return, from which unhappily he recovered. Again he set out to make the overland 
journey to Canada. Again in the cane-brakes of Louisiana he was forced to return with 
the loss of eight men. Now out of 200 who had landed on that desolate shore but 45 
remained. After a sickness without sign of despair, having made every provision pos- 
sible for the safety of the colony, on Jan. 7, 1687, this hero of misfortune again led a 
little forlorn hope to reach Canada. But desperate men in his little party organized a 
mutiny, murdered three of their companions while sleeping, and shot La Salle from an 
ambuscade as he went to face them down. 

Thus ended a life under 44 years in length, which had covered half a continent 
with its explorations, with a record not surpassed in all history for indomitable will and 
great achievements. Yet everas he reached out for their fruits he grasped but the ashes 
of his hopes. Noble in aims, in character, in person, he was only too much elevated in 
natural capacity above those around him, too haughty and imperious, to attract the 
kindly good-will of average men; and his misfortunes were jointly the result of these 
qualities and of the network of warring interests with which the Jesuits of his time 
constantly beset his path. Sparks’s Life of La Salleand Parkman’s History of the Dis- 
covery of the Great West give vivid details of his life. 


LAS AN’IMAS, a co. in s.e. Colorado, has for its southern boundary New Mexico, and 
the county of Baca on the east. The Sangre de Christo range of the Rocky mountains 
rises in the extreme west, and the surface is broken by low hills and by the Mesa de 
Mayo, the table-lands, in the south; about 4700 sq.m. ; pop. ’90, 17,208, chiefly of 
American birth. It isintersected by the Union Pacific, Denver, and Gulf, the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé and other railroads. It is drained by branches of the Cimarron 
river, rising in the Raton mountains in the extreme s.e.; the Las Animas or Purgatory, 
rising near Purgatory peak of the Rocky mountains, having deposits of coal; and the 
Apishapa, rising near the Spanish peaks in the n.w.; and by other affluents of the 
Arkansas river. In the eastern portion are good tillable lands. The coal in this co. is 
noted for its coking qualities. The leading products are corn, wool, wheat, and oats; 
of minerals, lignite, coal, marble, and iron ore are found. The land slopes eastward 
from the Rocky mountains and furnishes fine pasturage on the elevated portion. Fisher’s 
Peak of the Raton mountains rises 9460 ft., in the w. Trinchera peak in altitude 13,546 
ft., and Culebra peak 14,079 ft. above the level of the sea. Co. seat, Trinidad. 


LAS'CAR, in the East Indies, signifies properly a camp-follower, but is generally 
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applied to native sailors on board of British ships. The Lascars make good seamen, 
but being of an excessively irritable and revengeful nature are generally kept in the 
minority in a ship’s crew. 

LASCARIS, CONSTANTINE, a celebrated Greek refugee, after the capture of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks, and one of the first founders of Greek studies in the west. He 
was received with distinction by Francesco Sforza, duke of Milan, in 1454, who intrusted 
to him the education of his daughter Hippolyta; but a more important scene of his 
labors was Rome, where he settled in the train of the learned Greek cardinal, Bessarion, 
and, finally, Naples and Messina, where he taught rhetoric and Greek letters until his 
death in 1498. His Greek grammar, entitled Hrotemata, and dated 1476, is the earliest 
printed Greek book. To him his contemporaries were also indebted for several other 
elementary Greek books of less note. His grammar is known chiefly through a Latin 
translation printed at the Aldine press, and frequently reprinted. His library, which 
is very valuable, is now in the Escurial.—Jouw JANus Lascaris, a member of the same 
family, surnamed RHyNDACENUS, has also acquired a place in the history of the revival 
of letters. He was one of those whom Lorenzo de’ Medici employed in the collection of 
ancient, and especially Greek classical authors, of whom Lascaris brought home a valu- 
able collection from Mt. Athos. On the death of Lorenzo, Lascaris went to Paris, where 
he taught Greek under Charles VIII. and Louis XII.; but he eventually settled in Rome, 
where he was appointed by Leo X. to the superintendence of the Greek press which that 
pontiff established. Lascaris edited several of the editiones principes at the Roman press, 
He was employed as ambassador at the court of Francis I., and afterwards at Venice, 
and died in Rome, at a very great age, in 1535. See Villemain’s Lascaris, ow les Grecs 
du 15™¢ Siécle (Paris, 1825). 

LAS CASAS, BARTOLOME Dz, Bishop of Chiapa, in Mexico, surnamed the Apostle of 
the Indians, a celebrated evangelist and philanthropist, was of French descent, and was 
b. in Seville in 1474. He studied at Salamanca. In 1502 he accompanied Don Nicolas 
Ovando, who was sent out as governor, to St. Domingo. Eight years after his arrival 
there, he was ordained to the priesthood, and was subsequently appointed to a charge in 
Cuba. Here he began to signalize himself by his exertions in favor of the oppressed 
Indians. To oppose the law which divided them amongst the conquerors, he went 
to Spain, where he prevailed on Cardinal Ximenes to send a commission of inquiry 
to the West Indies; but the proceedings of the commission by no means satisfying 
his zeal, he revisited Spain, to procure the adoption of stronger measures for the pro- 
tection of the natives. Finally, to prevent the entire extirpation of the native race by 
the toils to which they were subjected, he proposed that the colonists should be com- 
pelled to employ negro slaves in the more severe labors of the mines and sugar planta- 
tions; and the proposal was adopted. Las Casas has, on this account, been represented 
as the author of the slave-trade, although it has been proved to have existed long before 
this proposal was made. Las Casas afterwards attempted to carry out Castilian peas- 
ants as colonists to the West Indies, with the view of giving more complete effect to his 
schemes on behalf of the Indians; but failing in this, he retired to a Dominican convent 
in Hispaniola. He again visited Spain in 1539 out of benevolent regard to the native 
inhabitants of the West Indies, and published his Brevisima Relacion de la Destruccion 
de las Indias, which was soon translated into the other languages of Europe. The rich 
bishopric of Cuzco was offered to him, but he preferred the poor one of Chiapa, in a 
wild and almost unexplored region. The colonists received him with no friendly feel- 
ings, and as he went the length of refusing the sacraments to those who disregarded the 
new laws in favor of the Indians, he drew upon himself not only the resentment of the 
p:anters, but the disapprobation of the church, so that he was compelled to return to 
Spain, where he ended his life in a convent in Madrid, July, 1566, at the age 
of 92. In the course of his ardent career, he crossed the Atlantic sixteen times. <A col- 
lection of his works appeared in his lifetime (Seville, 1552), but his most important work 
appeared after his death, the Historia General de las Indias. See Life, by Helps (1868). 


LAS CASES, EMMANUEL AUGUSTE DrkUDONNE, Count, the companion and historio- 
grapher of Napoleon in St. Helena, said to be of the same family as the preceding, was 
b. in 1776, in the chateau of Las Cases, near Revel, was a lieut. in the navy before the 
revolution, and then fled from France, served in the prince of Condé’s army, spent 
some time in England, where he supported himself by private teaching, and took part 
in the expedition to Quiberon. After Napoleon’s accession, he returned to France, and 
labored in the preparation of his admirable Atlas Historique, which was published under 
the name of Le Sage (Par. 1803-4; last ed. Par. 1824-28). This work attracted the atten- 
tion of Napoleon, who made him a baron, and employed him in offices connected with 
the home administration. After the battle of Waterloo, he offered to share the exile of 
Napoleon; and in St. Helena, the ex-emperor dictated to him a part of his memoirs. A 
letter which Las Cases contrived to send to Lucien Bonaparte, led to his separation from 
Napoleon; and after eight months’ confinement at the cape of Good Hope, he was 
brought to Europe, and resided mostly in Belgium till Napoleon died, when he returned 
to France, and published the Mémorial de Ste. Héléne (8 vols. Par. 1823; amended edition, 
1824, often reprinted), 2 work which must be always a chief source of information 
respecting Napoleon, but in which the author has taken too much liberty with his mate- 
rials. After the revolution of 1830, he was for some time a member of the chamber of 
deputies, where his place was on the extreme left. He died May 15, 1842. 
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LASKER, Epvuanrp, b. 1829, in the province of Posen in Prussia ; student of juris- 
prudence in Prussia and England, and a lawyer in Berlin, In 1865 he became a mem- 
ber of the German house of deputies from Berlin, and afterwards from Magdeburg and 
Saxe-Meiningen. Allied by conviction with the liberal party, he still became, by his 
desire to promote the unity of Germany, the support of the imperial policy of Bismarck 
to thatend. He was one of the great leaders of the national liberal party in the German 
parliament, where his treatment of economic questions has marked him as one of the 
most able and independent of German statesmen. He died in New York, 1884. A reso- 
lution of sympathy with the German people was adopted in the U. S. house of repre- 
sentatives immediately after his death, and the refusal of Prince Bismarck to transmit 
it to the president of the reichstag led to heated debate in congress, further resolutions, 
and some diplomatic correspondence. 


LASKER, EMANUEL, noted chess-player, b. Dec. 24, 1868, Germany; at first chose 
mathematics as his profession, but became so proficient in chess that since 1892 he 
gained an unbroken series of victories against much older antagonists. He won the first 
prize in the London tournament in 1892, and in the New York international tournament 
in 1893. 

LAS PILAS, one of a chain of volcanic mountains, is situated on the w. coast of 
Nicaragua bordering on the Pacific ocean; n.w. of Leon lake and on the plain of Leon, 
It belongs to the Marrabios chain. It rises to a height of 8,985 feet. In 1850, by an 
eruption of subterranean fires, a gradual accumulation of lava was begun that in a few 
weeks increased toa height of hundreds of feet; but the volcanic action suddenly ceased 
and appears to be extinct. It stands at the base of the larger volcano, making one of a 
number of smaller surrounding craters. 


LASSA, the capital of Thibet, situated on the Dzangtsu, in lat. 29°39’ n., and long. 91° 
5’ e.; the largest town in Central Asia, about 9,500 ft. above the level of the sea. It is 
famous for the convents in and near it, composing the ecclesiastical establishments of 
the dalai-lama, whose personal residence is in a convent on the adjacent mount. Lassa 
is to Buddhism what Rome is to Catholicism; it is the headquarters of the hierarchy 
of lamas, who, by means of the dalai-lama, exercise priestly control over nearly all 
Mongolia, as well as Thibet. The city lies in a fertile plain, extending about 12 m. 
from n. to s., and about 125 m. in length. Mountains and hills encircle it. A Chinese 
garrison is quartered near the Mt. Botala, whose temples are resplendent with gold and 
precious stones. Since the expulsion of the Nepaulese in 1792, no foreigners are allowed 
entrance from the south. Pop. conjectured at 25,000. 


LASSALLE, FERDINAND (1825-64), a German social agitator, founder of the social 
democracy in Germany, was the son of a rich Hebrew silk merchant and destined for a 
commercial career. He studied philosophy, however, in Berlin, and traveled, meeting in 
1844 the countess Sophie Hatzfeldt, whose champion he became in her suit against her 
husband. His political life dates from 1848, when he was imprisoned six months for a 
political speech. About 1858 he published Die Philosophie Hereakleitos’ des Dunkeln von 
iphesos, and Das System der erworbenen Rechte, etc., which attracted much attention and 
also a tragedy Franz von Sickingen. In Leipsic in 1863 he organized and became president 
of the Allgeineine Deutsche Arbeiterverein, which had not, however, a very large member- 
ship. His plan was to get a universal franchise and a grant of money from the state 
to capitalize a productive association of working men. He was killed in a duel at 
Geneva. His collected writings and speeches were edited by E. Bernstein and pub- 
lished (1891-94). 

LASSEN, a co. in n.e. California, has Nevada for its e. boundary, and on the s. ana 
s.e. is bounded by a range of the Sierra Nevada mountains; 4890 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 4239, 
chiefly of American birth, 400 colored. The Pitt river flows w. through the n.w. por- 
tion, emptying into the Sacramento in Shasta co., which forms its western border. ‘The 
Susan river and Willow creek empty into Honey lake in the s.e., a considerable body of 
water, shallow, but with no known outlet, at an altitude of 4200 ft. above the level of 
the sea. Co. seat, Susanville. 

LASSEN, CHRISTIAN, a most eminent orientalist, was b. on Oct. 22, 1800, at Bergen, 
in Norway; studied at Christiania, and afterwards (1822) at Heidelberg and Bonn, and 
assisted Schlegel in the publication of the Ramdyana and Hitopadesa. He also associ- 
ated himself with Eugéne Burnouf in the production of the Hssad sur le Pali (Par. 1826). 
In 1830 he became extraordinary, and in 1840 ordinary, professor of ancient Indian 
languages and literature at Bonn. He edited many Sanskrit works, deeply investigated 
the relations of the oriental languages and antiquities, and published several very 
important works, the chief of which are Die altpersischen Keilinschriften (Bonn, 1836); 
Vollstaendige Zusammenstellung aller bis 1845 bekannt gemachten altpers. Keilinschr. mit 
Erklirung, embodying Westergaard’s investigations (Bonn, 1845); Beitrdge zur Geschichte 
der griech. und indo-scythischen Konige in Bactrien, Kabul und Indien (Bonn, 1838); 
Institutiones Lingue Pracritice (Bonn, 1887); Gitagovinda Yayadeve (Bonn, 1887); 
Anthologia Sanscritica (Bonn, 1838); Indische Alterthumskunde, a critical history of Indian 
civilization (Bonn, 1847-61; new ed., 1861-74), etc. He has contributed much to our 
knowledge of the cuneiform inscriptions, and of the ancient and modern Iranic dialects, 
on which and kindred subjects numerous articles from his pen are to be found in the 
Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopedia, ete. 
Lassen died at Bonn, May 9, 1876. 
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LASSEN, Epvarp, musician, b. in Copenhagen, April 13, 1830. He was educated at 
the Brussels Conservatoire, where he won the first prize for pianoforte in 1844, for har- 
mony in 1847, and the grand prize in 1851, which enabled him to travel in Germany and 
Italy. In 1858 he was made court musician in Weimar, and in 1861 succeeded Liszt as 
hof-kapellmeister. Lassen is an eminent conductor, but his fame rests principally 
upon his songs, which are of high merit and deservedly popular. He has also written 
operas, overtures, and symphonies. His last work is a violin concerto. The university 
of Jena has given him the degree of PH.D. 


LASSEN’S PEAK, a spur of the Sierra Nevada mountains, rising 10,437 ft. above the 
level of the sea, where three counties of California—Shasta, Tehama, and Plumas—meet., 
It is an extinct volcano, and its soil consists partly of lava essentially composed of feld- 
spar. Its top is covered with snow; pine and fir trees grow to a mammoth size on the 
slopes beneath, and groves of nut pine, oak, and manzanita flourish on the foot-hills, 
It is one of the highest peaks of the Sierra Nevada range. 


LAS'SO, a long stout cord or thong of skin, with a leaden ball at each end, employed 
by the South Americans in capturing wild horses, oxen, ete. It is thrown in such a 
manner, that when it strikes the neck or leg of the animal to be captured, the impetus 
of the ball causes the cord to coil round the limb. The hunter’s horseis furnished with 
a saddle having a high pommel, so that the hunter may coil his end of the lasso round 
it, or even fix it, if he chooses, though this latter practice often leads to dangerous con- 
sequences. The lasso was frequently used against European soldiers during the con- 
test of the South American republics for independence; and, though with very little 
success, by the barbarians in the Russian army against the French sentinels during the 
Crimean war. Similar in its name and application is another implement consisting ofa 
stout thong of hide with a slip-noose, used in many countries, but chiefly among the 
South American and Mexican hunters. It requires much greater address to use it suc- 
cessfully. In Mexico the lasso is called a lariat. 


L’'ASSOMPTION, a co. in w. Quebec, Canada, n. of the island of Montreal, and 
bounded on the s. and s.e. by the St. Lawrence river. ‘The eastern portion is formed 
into a little peninsula by the L’Assomption river, which flows through it to the St. 
Lawrence; 248 sq.m.; pop. 791, 13,674, mostly of French descent. Directly s. of it the 
Jesus and Prairie rivers, branches of the Ottawa, encircling the Isle of Jesus, meet the 
St. Lawrence at the mouth of the L’Assomption river. The surface is mountainous, 
and is drained by the Mascouche and Achigan rivers. The leading industry is the pro- 
curing of timber, supplied from extensive forests of white and red pine; other kinds of 
timber are black walnut, maple, cherry, and basswood. ‘The winters begin on the last 
of November and last till the end of March, and the atmosphere is clear and bracing. 
It has some trade in grain and potash, and the water-power is utilized by flour, grist, 
carding, and saw mills, Seat of justice, L’Assomption. 


LA'STAGE, in maritime language, denotes the ballast or lading of a vessel. 


LAST TESTAMENT, or WILL, is the last instrument in point of date, and it revokes 
prior wills so far as inconsistent. See WILL. 


LA’SUS, or Lassvus, about 510 B.c.; b. at Hermione in Argolis; a Greek dithyrambic 
poet, reputed to have counted Pindar among his pupils. He lived in Athens in the 
reign of Hipparchus, and. that of Darius, satrap of Persia. Only one of his poems is 
said to be extant, in Bergk’s Greek lyric poets. 

LATAH, a co. in Idaho, formed since 1880 ; 1080 sq.m. ; pop. 790, 9173. 

LATAKTA (Turkish, Ladakiyeh,; anc. Laodicea), a seaport of Syria, in the pashalic of 
Tripoli, and situated 75m. n. of the town of that name, and 60 m. s.w. of Antioch, is 
surrounded by plantations of myrtle, pomegranate, mulberry, and olive trees. It con- 
sists of the decaying upper town and the lower town, which are separated by magnifi- 
cent gardens. On the hills in the vicinity, a mild and finely-flavored tobacco is grown 
and is extensively exported. Pop. 12,000, about 2,000 Christians. Latakia occupies 
the site of the ancient Laodicea ad Mare, and is the chief town of the country, and the 
outlet for the produce of the plains of Antioch. The ruins of the aqueduct built here by 
Herod the great are still extant. 

LATANE, JAMES ALLEN, D.D., b. Essex co., Va., 1831 ; educated at the univ. of 
Virginia, ordained presbyter in the Prot. Epis. church, 1856 , entered the Reformed 
Epis. church, 1874 ; and was consecrated bp., 1879. 

LATEEN’-SAIL, a large triangular sail, common inthe Mediterranean. The upper 
edge is fastened to the lateen-yard, a spar of considerable length, which is held at about 
an angle of 45° with the deck, by means of a mast crossing it at a third or a fourth of 
the way up. 

LATENT FAULT. In the contract of sale, it is a rule that the buyer takes the risk of 
all latent faults or defects in the thing sold which were unknown to the seller at the 
time of the sale, all that the seller answers for being, that the thing is, so far as he 
knows, what it appears to be. This, which was the English rule, was extended to 
Scotland by the statute 19 and 20 Vict. c, 60, s. 5. 


LATENT HEAT, See HEAT, 
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LA'’TERAN, Cuurcn oF St. Jonny, the first in dignity of the Roman churches, and 
styled in Roman usage ‘‘ the mother and head of all the churches of the city and the 
world,” is so called from its occupying the site of the splendid palace of Plantius Later- 
anus, which, having been escheated (66 A.D.), in consequence of Lateranus being impli- 
cated in the conspiracy of the Pisos, became imperial property, and was assigned for 
Christian uses by the emperor Constantine. It was originally dedicated to the Savior; 
but Lucius II., who rebuilt it in the middle of the 12th c., dedicated it to St. John the 
Baptist. The solemn entrance of the pope into office is inaugurated by his taking pos: 
session of this church; and over its portico is the balcony from which the pope, while 
still sovereign of Rome, was used, on certain festivals, to bless the entire world. The 
original church is said to have been the Basilica which was presented to Sylvester by 
Constantine, but it has been several times rebuilt, its final completion dating from the 
pontificate of Clement XII. It has been the scene of five councils, regarded as ecumeni- 
cal by the Roman church. See Councitn. The Lateran palace was the habitual resi- 
dence of the popes until after the return from Avignon, when they removed to the 
Vatican. It was afterwards occupied by officials of the chapter, and is now under the 
control of the Italian government. The late pope, Pius IX., had converted a portion of 
it into a museum of Christian archeology. In the piazza of St. John Lateran stands 
the celebrated relic called the ‘‘ scala santa,” or ‘‘ holy staircase,” which is reputed to 
be the stairs of Pilate’s house at Jerusalem, made holy by the feet of our Lord as he 
passed to judgment. 


LATERAN COUNCILS, the general neme given to numerous councils held in the 
Lateran church at Rome, among the more important of which may be mentioned: I. 
That of 649 A.D., consisting of over 100 bishops of Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa, was 
called by Martin I. to consider the doctrine of the Monothelites. Five sessions were 
held, the writings of the leading advocates of the theory were examined and condemned, 
and the judgment of the council, expressed in 20 canons, anathematized all who did 
not confess that in the one person of the Lord Jesus there are two willsand two methods 
of working. II. Councils held in 1105, 1112, 1116, and 11238, with reference to the con- 
tests between the pope and the emperor concerning the right of investing bishops. 
The last of these, containing 300 bishops and 600 abbots, all belonging to the Latin 
church, and presided over by the pope, Calixtus II., adopted the principles of the con- 
cordat passed at the imperial diet the preceding year. This declares that ‘* the emperor 
surrenders to God, Peter and Paul, and to the Catholic church all right of investiture by 
king and staff. He grants that elections and ordinations shall take place freely in 
accordance with ecclesiastical laws. ‘The pope agrees that the election of German pre- 
lates shall take place in the presence of the emperor, provided it is without violence or 
simony. In case any election is disputed, the emperor shall render assistance to the 
legal party, with the advice of the archbishop and bishops. The person elected is 
invested with the imperial fief by the royal scepter pledged for the execution of every- 
thing required by law. Whoever is consecrated shall also receive in like manner his 
investiture from other parts of the empire within six months.” By this arrangement the 
pope, apparently, made large concessions, but in fact through his influence he was able 
to control the elections. This council renewed the grant of indulgences, first made by 
Urban II. in 1095, in furtherance of the first crusade. It also passed additional decrees 
for enforcing the celibacy of the clergy. IIL. The council of 1139, under Innocent IL., 
consisting of about 1000 bishops, at which the antipope, Anacletus II., was condemned, 
and all who had received office under him were deposed. Roger of Sicily and Arnold 
of Brescia were also condemned. ‘Thirty canons of discipline were published, among 
which were several against simony, marriage, and immorality among the clergy. IV. 
The council of 1179, under Alexander III., containing 280 bishops, the most of whom 
were Latins, was called to correct the abuses which had arisen during the schism 
brought to a close by the peace of Venice two years before. The most important of the 
canons published by it decreed that ‘‘ hereafter the election of the popes shall be con- 
fined to the college of cardinals, and two-thirds of the votes shall be required to make a 
lawful election, instead of a majority only as heretofore.” This council also condemned 
‘‘the errors and impieties” of the Waldenses and Albigenses. V. The council of 1215, 
usually called the 4th Lateran, was the most important of them all, as it marked the 
summit of the papal power. It consisted of 71 archbishops, 412 bishops, 800 abbots, 
the patriarchs of Constantinople and Jerusalem, and legates of other patriarchs and of 
crowned heads. It made the doctrine of transubstantiation an article of faith; required 
that all persons, of both sexes, who had reached the years of discretion, should confess 
to their proper priest at least once a year; appointed the time and place of assembly for 
another crusade; and laid a foundation for the persecution of the Albigenses and others 
by anathematizing all heretics who held anything in opposition to the faith; enjoining 
that, after condemnation, they should be delivered over to the secular arm; excommu- 
nicating all who received, protected, or maintained heretics; and threatening with 
deposition all bishops who did not use their utmost endeavors to clear their dioceses of 
them. VI. The council of 1512-17, under Julius II. and Leo X., was important chiefly 
because it abolished the Pragmatic sanction of Bourges, 1488, wherein France had 
accepted the decisions of the council of Basle, so far as they were consistent with the 
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pag of the Gallican church—and substituted for it the concordat agreed on between 
Leo X. and Francis I., in which the liberties of the church were greatly restricted. 
The first article of the concordat declared that the chapters of the French cathedrals 
should no longer, in case of vacancy, proceed to elect the bishop; but that the king 
should select a proper person whom the pope should nominate to the vacant see. 


LAT'ERITE, a mineral substance, the product of the disintegration and partial 
decomposition of gneiss. It forms a bright red earth; which, where it abounds, as in 
some parts of Ceylon, being blown about as a fine dust, imparts its hue to every 
neglected article, and to the dresses of the inhabitants. The redness of the streets and 
roads attracts the notice of every stranger at Galle and Colombo. Laterite, however, is 
not always red. Its redness is supposed to be owing to the presence of iron in consid- 
erable quantity. When feldspar preponderates in the gneiss, it is whitish; when horn- 
blende preponderates, it is yellow. 


LA’'TEX, in botany, the sap of plants after it has been elaborated in the leaves. It 
returns from the leaves to the bark by vessels called latici/ferous vessels, which branch, 
unite, and anastomose very variously. ‘They are not always of uniform thickness, but 
present many distentions, often almost as if articulated. Peculiar currents are observed 
in the latex, which were first pointed out by Schultz, who has bestowed great attention 
on this subject, and on the branches of physiology connected with it. The latex 
differs very much in different plants, in color and other qualities, but in all it is full of 
granules. 


LATH, or LATuE, a division of acounty, still used in England to designate a number 
of hundreds amounting to less than a shire. Formerly there was a lathe-reeve, or 
bailiff, in each lathe. 'Thesame number of hundreds which constitute the lathes of Kent 
are called the rapes of Sussex. In Ireland the lathe is intermediate between the tything 
and the hundred. . 


LATHAM, Joun, 1740-1837; b. Eltham, Kent, England; pursued his medical studies 
under Dr. William Hunter, and in the London hospitals; commenced the practice of 
medicine in 1763, in Dartford; early applied himself to the study of natural history, and 
assisted sir Ashton Lever in arranging his great museum; in 1775 became a fellow of the 
royal society, and one of the founders of the Linnean society; in 1778 made a corre- 
sponding member of the London medical society. He received the honorary degree of 
M.D. from the university of Erlangen, and was elected corresponding member of the 
natural history society of Berlin and of the royal society of Stockholm. In 1781-85 he 
published General Synopsis of Birds, in 6 vols. 4to. Differing from Linnzeus, he divided 
birds into but two orders, those of land and water. In 1790 he published the valuable, 
book of reference, Index Ornithologicus. Retiring from medical practice in 1796, he 
devoted himself to the study of ornithology. An edition of his works in 10 vols. 4to, 
under the title of General History of Birds, was begun in 1821, and finished in 1828. 


LATHAM, RoBerT GorDoN, an eminent English philologist and ethnologist, was b. 
in 1812 at Billingborough, Lincolnshire. He was educated at Cambridge, and took the 
degree of M.D., but having made a tour in Denmark and Norway, he was led to direct 
his attention particularly to the Scandinavian languages. For several years he was 
professor of the English language and literature in University college, London. As a 
physician, he held important appointments. His well-known work, English Lan- 
guage, was published in 1841, and has gone through numerous editions. The Natural 
History of the Varieties of Mankind (Lond. 1850) is a valuable contribution to ethnology. 
Among his other works may be mentioned his edition of Tacitus’s Germania, with phi- 
lological and historical notes (1850); Hthnology of the British Colonies; Man and his 
Migrations (Lond. 1851); Descriptive Ethnology (1859); The Nationalities of Hurope (1868); 
a new edition of Johnson’s Dictionary (1870); Outlines of General or Developmental Phi- 
lology (1878); Russian and Turk from a Geographical, Ethnological, and Historical Point 
of View. Hed. in 1888. 

LATHROP, GrEoRGE PARsoNS, b. Sandwich Islands, 1851. Early in life he came to 
the U. S., where he has since resided, devoting himself to a literary career. He married 
Rose, Nathaniel Hawthorne’s second daughter, who has made a name for herself as a 
magazine contributor and poetess. Among his best known works are: An Echo of Pas- 
sion; In the Distance; Newport; A Study of Hawthorne; Spanish Vistas; Representative 
Poems ; Two Sides of a Story; Dreams and Day, etc. With his wife he edited 4 Story of 
Courage (1894). His wife started a private movement in New York to relieve sufferers 
from cancer in 1896, and published Memories of Hawthorne (1897). 


LA’THROP, Joun, D.D., 1740-1816; b. Norwich, Conn; graduated at Princeton, 1763; 
taught the Indian school which became Dartmouth college; was a Congregational minis- 
ter of the Old North church, and of the Second church, Boston, 1768-1816. 


LATHROP, JoHNn HIRAM, LL.D., 1799-1866; b. Sherburne, N.Y.; graduated at Yale 
in 1819, and was tutor there 1822-26, after which he entered the legal profession, but 
soon left it to engage in teaching, first at Norwich, Vt., then at Gardiner, Me. He 
was professor of mathematics and natural philosophy in Hamilton college, 1829-35, and 
of law, history, etc., 1835-40, when he became president of the university of Mis- 
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souri, serving until 1849, after which he became successively chancellor of the university 
of Wisconsin, president of Indiana university, professor of English literature in the 
university of Columbia, Mo., and finally its president from 1865 until his death. 


LATHROP, JosePH, b.D., 1731-1820; b. Norwich, Conn.; graduated at Yale col- 
lege in 1754; ordained pastor of the Congregational church of West Springfield in 1756, 
retaining the position 64 years. He received the degree of p.D. from Yale college in 
1791, and from Harvard university in 1811. In 1792 he was elected fellow of the Amer- 
ican academy of arts and sciences, His works, mostly sermons, were published in 7 
vols., the last containing an autobiography. 


LATHS anpD LATHWOOD. Laths are small strips of wood of various lengths, rarely 
more than 4 ft.; they are made either by splitting lathwood, which is the Norway spruce 
fir (pinus abies), or else they are sawn from Canada deal,” The sawn laths are a modern 
introduction, due to the development of steam saw-mills in Canada, which thus use up 
the small portions of the lumber. Laths are used for nailing to the uprights of parti- 
tion-walls, and to the rafters of ceilings in our buildings; they are placed slightly apart 
to receive the plaster, which, by being pressed into the intervals between the laths, is 
retained, and when dry, is held securely on the wall. Slaters’ laths are longer strips of 
wood, nailed on to the framework of the roof, for the purpose of sustaining the slates, 
which are fastened to the laths by nails. 


LATHY’RUS, a genus of plants of the natural order leguminose, sub-order papilionacee. 
The leaves are furnished with tendrils, and are pinnate, but often only with one pair of 
leaflets. The species are numerous, annual and perennial herbaceous plants, natives of 
temperate countries in the northern hemisphere. Few of them are American, A num- 
ber are natives of Britain. Some have very beautiful flowers of considerable size, on 
account of which they find a place in flower-gardens, as lathyrus latifolius and lathyrus 
sylvestris, the latter a native of England, and the former of the s. of Europe, both peren- 
nials, and known by the name of EVERLASTING PEA. The SwEET PEA (lathyrus 
odoratus), a native of the east, is one of the best known ornaments of our flower-gardens, 
a hardy annual, esteemed not only on account of the beauty of its flowers, but of their 
delightful fragrance. Many varieties are in cultivation, differing in color, etc. The 
most common British species is the MEADOW VETCHLING (Jathyrus pratensis), with bright 
yellow flowers. Lathyrus sativus, the CHICKLING VETCH or LENTIL OF SPAIN, a native 
ef the s. of Europe, with flowers generally of a bright blue color and winged pods, is 
cultivated in India and in Germany, France, and other countries for its seeds, the flour 
of which, however, is mixed with other flour rather than used alone, on account of nar- 
cotic qualities which it possesses, and which caused its cultivation for food to be inter- 
dicted in Wiirtemberg in 1671. An incurable paralysis of the limbs has sometimes been 
produced by it, both in human beings and lower animals. The seeds of lathyrus cicera, 
although sometimes used by the country people of France, are even more dangerous. 
Those of lathyrus aphaca, a species sometimes found on gravelly soils in England, pos- 
sess similar qualities when ripe, but in an unripe state are eaten with the pods which 
contain them, and are quite wholesome. Lathyrus tuberosus, a native of Germany and 
other parts of Europe, but not of Britain, is cultivated on the continent for its amylaceous 
tubers. The tubers are sometimes called Dutch mice; in Germany, they are known as 
earth-nuts. The herbage of the plant is relished by cattle. 


LATIMER, Huveu, one of the most distinguished of the English reformers, was b. at 
Thurcaston, in Leicestershire, in the year 1490 or 1491. He was educated at Cambridge, 
and after a brief period of zealous devotion to the papacy (‘‘I was as obstinate a papist,”’ 
he says, ‘‘as any in England”), he became attached to the new learning and divinity 
which had begun to establish themselves there. He very soon became a zealous preacher 
of the reformed doctrines. The consequence of this new-born zeal was, that many of 
the adherents of the old faith were strongly excited against him, and he was embroiled 
in many controversies. 

The dispute about Henry VIII.’s marriage with Catharine of Aragon brought 
Latimer more into notice. He was one of the divines appointed by the university of 
Cambridge to examine as to its lawfulness, and he declared on the king’s side. This 
secured Henry’s favor, and he was appointed one of his chaplains, and received a living 
in Wiltshire. In 1535 he was appointed bishop of Worcester; and at the opening of 
convocation on June 9, 1536, he preached two very powerful and impressive sermons, 
urging the necessity of reform. After a while, the work of reform rather retrograded 
than advanced, and Latimer found himself with his bold opinions in little favor at 
court. Heretired to his diocese, and labored there in a continual round of ‘“‘ teaching, 
preaching, exhorting, writing, correcting, and reforming, either as his ability would 
serve, or the time would bear.” This was his true function. He was an emtnently 
practical reformer. During the close of Henry’s reign, and when the reactionary party, 
headed by Gardiner and Bonner, were in the ascendant, Latimer lived in great privacy. 
He was looked upon with jealousy, and closely watched, and finally, on coming up to 
ee for medical advice, he was brought before the privy council, and cast into the 

ower. 

On the accession of Edward VI. he again appeared in public. He declined, how- 
ever, to resume his episcopal functions, although his old bishopric was offered to him at 
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the instance of the house of commons. He devoted himself to preaching and peers: 
works of benevolence. The pulpit was his great power, and by his stirring and homely 
sermons, he did much to rouse a spirit of religious earnestness throughout the country. 
At length, with the lamented death of Edward, he and other reformers were arrested in 
their career of activity. Latimer was put in prison, and examined at Oxford in 1554 
After his examination, he was transferred to the common jail there, where he lay for 
more than a year, feeble, sickly, and worn out with his hardships. Death would not 
have long spared the old man, but his enemies would not wait for the natural termina- 
tion of his life. In Sept., 1555, he was summoned before certain commissioners, 
appointed to sit in judgment upon him and Ridley; and after an ignominious trial, he 
was condemned to be burned. He suffered along with Ridley ‘‘ without Bocardo Gate,” 
opposite Balliol college, on Oct. 16, 1555, exclaiming to his companion: ‘‘ Be of good 
comfort, master Ridley, and play the man: we shall this day light such a candle, by 
God’s grace, in England, as I trust shall never be put out.” , 

Latimer’s character presents a combination of many noble and disinterested qualities. 
He was brave, honest, devoted, and energetic, homely and popular, yet free from all 
violence; a martyr and hero, yet a plain, simple-hearted, and unpretending man. 
Humor and cheerfulness, manly sense and direct evangelical fervor, distinguish his ser- 
mons and his life, and make them alike interesting and admirable. 

Latimer’s sermons were reprinted at London, 2 vols., 1825. The latest edition is by 
Rev. G. Corrie, 4 vols., 1845.—See Tulloch’s Leaders of the Reformation (1859); and 
Latimer, a biography, by Demaus (1869). 


LATIN CHURCH. The Christian church having been disrupted in the 9th c. the 
two divisions were called the eastern and western, or Greek and Latin churches, the term 
Latin having reference to the section which recognized the Roman pontiff as its govern- 
ing head, and whose services were conducted in the Latin language. See Roman 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


LATIN CROSS, a cross with the lower limb considerably longer than the other three. 


_LATIN EMPIRE, the name given to that portion of the Byzantine empire which was 
seized in 1204 by the crusaders, who made Constantinople their capital. It was over- 
thrown by the Greeks in 1261. See ByzanTINE EMPIRE. 


LATI'NI, an Italian people, who in prehistoric times had established themselves on 
‘the lower part of the Tiber and the Anio, between the sea and the nearest Apennines. 
The limits of their territory (LATIUM) cannot, however, be fixed with precision. The 
Latini had the Volsci for neighbors on the s., the AXqui and Hernici on the e., and the 
Sabines on the n.; but after the subjugation of these tribes by the Romans, the name of 
Latium was given to the whole of the conquered districts. 


LATI’NI, Brunetro, 1230-94; b. Italy; son of Bonacorso. Exiled in 1260 on 
account of his devotion to the cause of the Guelphs, of whom he was the leader, he took 
up his residence in Paris as teacher of belles-lettres, remaining there many years. In 
1284 he held the office of syndic in Florence, whence he had returned in the change of 
dynasty, and became the tutor of Dante. He is celebrated as an orator, and poet. His 
portrait is one of the four which decorate the tomb of Dante, being set in a medallion 
in the cupola. In 1353 he published Tesoretto, a didactic poem, and subsequently Livre 
du Trésor, a compilation in French, containing extracts from classical history, philosophy, 
and rhetoric; in the first part mention is made of the use of the mariner’s compass, 
Italian translations of this work were published in 1474 and 1824. Previous to 1863 his 
manuscripts were published by F. A. P. Chabaille in his Documents Inédits de L’ Histoire de 
France. In 1855 Livre du Trésor was published in Paris at the public expense. He 
was buried in the church of Santa Maria Novella at Florence. 


LATIN LANGUAGE. The Latin language derives its name from the Latini, a people 

inhabiting the plain of Latium (q.v.). As late as the 3d century B.c., its range asa 
vernacular was still practically limited to the plains bounded by the Tiber and the Liris. 
It is a member of that great family of languages known as the Indo-European, Indo- 
Germanic or Aryan (better Arian), The pro-ethnic language, or ursprache, from which 
the various members of this family are originally derived, is long since dead. The 
. historic record also of the various individual developments begins, says Brugmann, at 
very different periods. H.g., the Indian development is known to us from about the 
year 15008.c., the Latin from about 300 B.c. Some developments have perished utterly. 
Others have left traces so meagre that no grammar of them is possible. Such are the 
Phyrgian, Macedonian, Messapian, Gallic and Burgundian. 
' Those developments or groups of languages which have come down to us witha 
supply of material comparatively abundant may be arranged in two main divisions : an 
Asiatic branch and a European branch. The former comprises (1) the Indian family, 
(2) the Iranian or Persian group. The latter includes Armenian (connected with the 
European branch by the possession of the vowel e, which in the other Asiatic languages 
was confused witha), Hellenic, Italic, Celtic, Germanic or Teutonic, Baltic or Lettic, 
Slavonic, Albanian. 

Of these different groups the Italic is that with which we are here chiefly concerned. Of 
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the languages spoken in the peninsula of Italy, the Iapygian or Messapian in the extreme 
southeast, the Ligurian in the north, and the Etrurian in the west and northwest are so 
little known that it is impossible to say with any certainty to what stock they belonged. 
The remaining languages of the peninsula constitute two principal divisions, the Latin 
and the Umbro-Oscan (Umbro-Sabellian, Umbro-Samnitic). The second of these embraces 
the Umbrian, spoken in the east or north midlands of Italy, the Oscan, spoken in the 
south midlands, and the dialects of central Italy (some of them only variations of Oscan), 
namely, Volscian, Picentine, Sabine, Marsian, Avquiculan, Vestinian, and Marrucinian, 
The dialect of Falerii in southern Etruria was perhaps Oscan, but closely akin to the 
Latin. 

These dialects are known to a limited extent through inscriptions, and through words 
quoted by Roman writers. We are best acquainted with Umbrian, through the Eugubine 
tables, discovered at Gubbio (Jguviwm) in the 15th century (Bréal, Les Zables Hugubines, 
Paris, 1875; Biicheler, Umbrica, Bonn, 1883), and with Oscan, which is represented by 
about 200 inscriptions. Of these the Tabula Bantina, containing the Roman laws for 
the town of Bantia, and discovered in 1798, is perhaps the most important (Zvetaieff, 
Sylloge inscriptionum Oscarum, Petersburg, 1878, cited by Brugmann). (For the rest, of 
which we have only very scant remains, consult Zvetaieff, Jnscriptiones Italia Media 
dialectice, Leipsic, 1884, cited by the same.) 

All these dialects were pushed aside and obscured at an early period by the Latin. 

The question of the relation of the Italic languages to other Indo-European groups 
has not yet been satisfactorily answered. The opinion has been prevalent that the 
closest connection was with the Greek, the next being with the Celtic, atheory urged by 
Mommsen. On the other hand, Professor Nettleship, in an essay on early Italian 
civilization (Lectures and Essays, Oxford, 1885), discusses some of the evidence afforded 
by the Latin language in regard to the migrations of the Greeks and Italians into 
southern Europe, and concludes that the affinities of the Italians were stronger with the 
northern and western (Celtic) branches of the Indo-European family than with the 
Hellenes. 

But the close relation of the Latin with the Umbro-Oscan group is without question. 
It has been aptly remarked by Mommsen that while the Italian language held an inde- 
pendent position by the side of the Greek, the Latin dialect within it bore a relation to 
the Umbro-Samnite somewhat similar to that which the Ionic dialect bore to the Doric, 
and that the differences of the Oscan and Umbrian and kindred dialects may be compared 
to the differences between the Dorism of Sicily and the Dorism of Sparta. 

Among the points which distinguish the Umbro-Oscan dialects from Latin are the 
use of p (Umbrian and Oscan) for the hard velar guttural qu, as pis for quis, pam for 
quam ; the frequent occurrence of 7» (Umbrian) instead of s (Roman) between vowels 
(eru, erom=esse) ; the employment of double consonants (Oscan) where the old Latin (and 
Umbrian) had but one ; the termination s in the genitive singular and nominative plural 
of the A and O declensions (Umbrian and Oscan); the maintenance of the locative 
(Umbrian) which the Latin endeavored to discard; the termination d, found in the 
ablative singular, in imperatives and in adverbs (Oscan); a tendency to weaken or drop 
the final syllable which in classical Latin was preserved, e.g., Umb. Katel-Catulus—a 
tendency exhibited by the vulgar Latin also, and by the Romance languages ; and the 
preservation of the sigmatic future, e.g. in deniest (veniet), habiest (habedit), etc. Again, 
the old Latin alphabet was taken from the Dorian alphabet of Cume; the Oscan and 
Umbrian were derived from the Etruscan. Cf. King and Cookson (8S. and L, ch. II.); 
Mommsen (Hist. of Rome, vol. 1, bk. I., ch. 2), et al. 

But of all the members of the Italic group, Latin alone, so far as we know, attained 
the rank of a literary language, and, owing in part to Roman conquests, extended itself 
not only over all Italy, but over Africa and all western Europe, where it still holds ground, 
as it were, in the form of the Romance tongues. 

Three stages or states of development are distinguishable in the history of the Latin 
jJanguage. The first is anterior to the beginning of literary culture, and may be termed 
the archaic stage. This period may be regarded as continuing to the time of Ennius 
(239 B.c.). Its monuments consist in the main of inscriptions. Some isolated forms 
have been preserved by the grammarians, and a few characteristic tendencies are 
revealed by the early dramatists. Perhapsthe most ancient relic of this time is the very 
obscure Duenos inscription discovered in 1880, in the valley between the Quirinal 
and Viminal Hills, the date of which is conjectured to be as early as 300 B.c. Other 
monuments are the very ancient Carmina Saliaria preserved by Varro (De Ling. Lat. 
VIL., 26, 27); the Carmen Fratrum Arvalium, dating from the time of the kings, and 
engraved on a bronze tablet which was dug up in 1778 on the very site of the grove of 
the ancient college ; the text of the twelve tables (about 450 B.c.) which is known to us 
in quotations and has not been preserved in its integrity ; the Columna Rostrata, or 
column of Duilius (260 B.c.), and the Scipionum Hlogia, or epitaphs of the Scipios, the 
earliest of which is perhaps that of L. Cornelius Scipio, son of Barbatus, and consul in 
259 B.c. These and many others are given by Wordsworth (Fragments and Specimens of 
Early Latin, Oxford, 1874). 

During thisearly period the language developed almost without extraneous aid or 
additions, Hence Cicero called the age of the Scipios the age of the true Latinity. 
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The second stage isthat of literary culture. The literary language had now become 
something separate and apart from the vulgar dialect, the sermo plebetus, and its history 
may be conveniently traced through three distinct periods, namely, the Ante-Classical, 
the Classical, and the Post-Classical, the middle period being conveniently subdivided 
into the Golden Age and the Silver Age. 

The first period (240-80 B.c.) includes all the writers from Livius Andronicus to 
Lucilius (d. 103), and is rendered conspicuous by such names as Nevius, Plautus, 
Ennius, Cato, Terentius, Pacuvius, and Attius, whose language is characterized not only 
by the frequent use of archaic forms and expressions, but by a servile imitation of Greek 
models. The Romans had been brought by conquest into close contact with the Greek 
cities of southern Italy and Sicily, Macedonia and Achaia, and Greek literature had 
become a subject of study and imitation. Thisimitative tendency, however, is combined 
with great originality and vigor in Plautus, and unlimited freedom of thought and 
expression in Lucilius. 

The Golden Age (80 B.c.-17 A.D.) is ushered in, as it were, by Varro and Cicero, and 
may be said to come to an end with the death of Livy. The writings of Lucretius, Cesar, 
Catullus, Sallust, Vergil, Horace, Propertius, Tibullus, and Ovid lend lustre to this 
interval, and exhibit the literary language in its fullest maturity, its most perfect sgt 
The standard of prose was set by Cicero and Cesar, that of poetic art by Vergil. To 
Cicero in particular the language of prose owed that elaboration and finish which have 
rendered it a standard of perfection in style for all time, and evoked the gratitude of his 
countrymen toward the man who alone among prose-writers had brought to light the 
utimost capacities of Roman speech. His diction is an exemplification of the true 
Roman wrbanitas, and a protest against the intrusion of the sermo plebetus. But the 
changes wrought by Vergil are more marked even than those which Cicero accomplished, 
and his language became the norm in poetry, departures from which were accounted 
irregularities. 

Teanwhile the speech of ordinary life may be traced in such writings, of minor 
character, as the accounts of the African and Spanish wars appended to Ceesar’s commen- 
taries, Book VIII. of the De Bello Gaillico, and the story of the Bellum Alezandrinum. To 
these add many of the letters of Cicero, the Sermones of Horace, the writings of Vitruvius, 
Pompeian inscriptions, and the Satyricon of Petronius, a work remarkable for the 
number of examples it affords of the sermo cotidianus in use among all sorts and condi- 
tions of men both at Rome and in the provinces. 

The Silver Age (17-180 A.D.) is marked by the gradual disappearance from literature of 
simplicity and directness of expression, and a constant striving after effect by means of 
rhetorical elaboration and ornament, defects which are not glaring in writers of the first 
fifty years after the accession of Tiberius, although sufticiently conspicuous in the 
authors of Nero’s age. The Silver Latinity is most thoroughly represented in the writings 
of Tacitus. His style and diction are typical, and present this stage of the language in 
the best as well as the truest light. 

But the language, like the empire itself, was on the decline. The African Latinity of 
the time of Hadrian (117 a.p.) shows a great falling off in refinement and general quality, 
when compared with the Spanish Latinity of the preceding century. Affected archaisms, 
wearisome repetitions, and Greecisms are especially noticeable, as well as numberless 
newly created forms and extensive draughts on the plebeian dialect, all of which mark 
an extreme departure from classical usage. 

The death of Fronto (170 A.D.) may be conveniently assigned as the close of the 
classical period. The post-classical period is commensurate with the third and last 
stage in the history of the Latin tongue—the stage which exhibits the popular speech 
(which since the time of Plautus had entered as an insignificant factor into literary 
expression) as reappearing in literature and as developing into the languages of the 
Romance period. Thus the literary language itself was impoverished and disorganized, 
for its approximation to the vulgar Latin could no longer be checked even by Claudian 
and other poets of the revival. 

This state of things was due in no small measure to the influence of Tertullian and 
the other fathers of the Christian church, who introduced the barbarisms of the people 
into their religious writings. The transformation begun in the second century was 
completed in the fifth. The events which mainly conduced to it were the transplanting 
of the seat of the empire to Constantinople and the invasions of the barbarians. In the 
Fast secular literature again found an organ in the Greek language; in the West the 
Latin language was flooded with foreign forms and idioms through the inroads of the 
Lombards, Goths and Vandals. In this condition it was termed the lingua Romana, 
and distinguished from the lingua Latina which was cultivated only by the learned. 

From the lingua Romana sprung the eight so-called Romance tongues of modern 
Europe: Portuguese, Spanish, Catalan (in north Spain and Rouissillon), Provengal, 
French, Italian, Rhetoromanic (in the Tyrol, Engadine, etc.), and Roumanian or 
Wallachian. As perpetuated by Christianity, the Latin language continued to live, 
though in a state of deterioration, long after the total dismemberment of the Roman 
empire. It remained, in fact, the ecclesiastical, political and official language of 
Europe for centuries. | 

[For information on the subject of Latin pronunciation the reader is referred to Pro- 
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fessor H. T. Peck’s convenient and trustworthy manual, and the bibliography there 
iven. 

i a the matter of spelling much irregularity prevailed at all times. There was 
frequent conflict between sound and etymology. Hence such variations as inperium, 
imperium ; atque, adque, and the like. Between such conflicting forms the best writers 
were unable to decide. But much light has been let in upon this somewhat obscure 
subject by the labors of such scholars as Brambach, Ritschl, Corssen, Ellis, Lachmann 
and Munro. 

In addition to the authorities already mentioned, the following are recommended for 
reference: Ludwig, De Petronit Sermone Plebeio (1869); Ronsch, Itala und Vulgata 
(1869) ; Stinner, De eo quo Cicero in Hpistulis wsus est sermone (1879) ; Wolfilin, Ueber die 
Latinitdt des Africanus Cassius Felix (1880); Landgraf, De Sermone Cotidiano in Ciceronis 
Enpistulis (1884); Kohler, De Auctorum Belli Africant et Belli Hispaniensis Latinitate 
(1877) ; Crain, Plautinische Studien (1858) ; Allen, Harly Latin (1884) ; Taylor, Etruscan 
Researches (1874) ; Corssen, Ueber die Sprache der Htrusk. (1874) ; Hallam, Jntroduct. to 
the Lit. of Hurope (1854) ; Driger, Syntaais Priscorum Latinorum ; Ritschl, Monumenta 
Epigraphica (1881) ; Wilser, Die Herkunft der Deutschen (1880) ; Biicheler, Grundriss der 
lateinischen Declination (1879); Wolfflin, Archiv fiir lateinische Lexicographie und Gram- 
matik, (1884); Buchholz, Prisce Latinitatis Origines ; Mommsen, Die wnteritalischen 
Dialekte (1850) ; La Grasserie, Les Divisions de la Linguistique (1888) ; Pauli, Altitalische 
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LATIN LITERATURE. It would be impossible, within reasonable limits to give anything 
like an adequate account of the origin and growth of Roman literature. Nor would a 
bare enumeration of authors and their works, even if confined to a list of extant writ- 
ings, be feasible within the prescribed space, or profitable reading if it were feasible. 
The best that can be done is to make brief mention of the more prominent writers, begin- 
ning with the earliest and continuing to the close of the Silver Age, and to add such 
spare criticism of their works as may lead to some estimate, on the part of the reader, 
of the actual merits of the authors themselves and their relative importance in the liter- 
ature. To this a few observations on the beginnings of the literature will be prefixed. 

Rome can scarcely be said to have had any literature before the time of the first 
Punic War (B.C. 264-241). The yearly registers of magistrates, the sacred hymns, books 
of ritual, treaties with other states, the laws of the XII Tables, certain meagre notices 
known as the Annales Mazimi, and formulas of various kinds, together with a few 
speeches like that of Ap. Claudius Ceecus (280 B.c.) against Pyrrhus, and probably 
the funeral orations of some of the prominent families of the state, make up the sum and 
substance of what was regularly and consistently committed to writing in Rome at this 
early period. The scanty notices of a primitive ballad literature, which have given rise 
to a theory of an early Roman epos analogous to the Homeric poems, are insufficient to 
warrant us in crediting such an hypothesis. EExtemporaneous effusions like the Fescen- 
nine verses, of a semi-dramatic character, were probably not committed to writing at all 
until a very much later period. The same is to be said of the sature@ (medleys), which were 
at first only merry farces of an impromptu nature, although they contained the germ of 
that plant of native growth, the Satura, afterwards developed into pure poetic satire 
in Lucilius, Horace, Persius, and Juvenal. The mime also and the fabule Atellanw 
must have existed from very remote times in Italy, and were undoubtedly at first purely 
extemporaneous. The metre employed in most of these semi-literary products was the 
Saturnian, which Niebuhr and Macaulay consider to be of purely Italian origin. But 
Bentley has shown (Ep. Phal. XI) that, like all other metres, it was at least known to 
the Greeks. Examples of it are the fragments of Neevius and Livius Andronicus and 
the Scipionic epitaphs. The underlying principle is a succession of six trochaic beats, 
preceded by a single syllable, the beat (ictus) having nothing to do with quantity. 

Two other elements in the early Roman civilization contributed to the development 
of a literature. These were forensic eloquence and jurisprudence. The first was the 
natural result of active participation in public affairs, to which the Roman was trained 
from his youth. The second was the simple and unalloyed product of Roman thought 
and genius, The early practice of extemporaneous speaking and the rapid progress of 
judicial knowledge lent an impulse to the growth of a prose literature, which, though 
at first retarded by the custom of recording speeches and legal decisions merely in the 
bare form of registers, was subsequently developed under Greek influence into a great 
and enduring monument. 

Five periods of Roman literature may be conveniently distinguished : 

I. The Archaic Period : from Livius Andronicus to Cicero: 240 to about 80 B.c. 
II. The Ciceronian Period : from 80 to 42 B.c. 
II. The Augustan Period : from 42 B.c. to 14 a.p. 
Il. and IlI.—The Golden Age. 

IV. The Silver Age: from 14 a.p. to the accession of Hadrian, 117 a.p. (or 
better, the death of Juvenal, about 130 a.p. 

. The Period of Positive Decline: to the 6th century. 

First Period: From 240 to about 80 s.c. The first awakener of literary effort at 
Rome was Livius Andronicus, a Greek captive, brought to Rome after the taking of 
Tarentum in B.c, 272, and employed in teaching Greek in the family of his master, who 
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was probably M. Livius Salinator. After his manumission he opened a school, and, 
being at a loss for books in the vernacular, translated the Odyssey into Saturnian verse. 
Fragments of this version survive. But this was not his first literary attempt. In the 
year following the close of the first Punic war (240) he had ventured (Livy, VII. 2.) upon 
the exhibition of a play with a regular plot, which was intended to take the place of 
the Sature# hitherto in vogue. The venture was successful. We have the names of 
ten of his tragedies—all translations from the Greek. Like his Odyssey, they were 
written to supply a popular want and were wholly lacking in literary merit. 

After Livius came Cn. Neevius (? 269-204 B.c.), a poet whose genius determined the 
ultimate character of the regular drama. He adapted both tragedies and comedies from 
the Greek, but preferred the latter, to which he gave a political and satiric turn, after 
the manner of the Aristophanic Comedy. His comedies, like those of Plautus, were 
palliate. The fabula preterta is said to owe its origin to his inventive genius, two 
specimens of which species of drama have reached us in name merely—Clastidium, cel- 
ebrating the success of Marcellus in 225 B.c. over the Gauls, and Alimonium Romuli et 
Remi, the latter a most genuinely national theme. But of most interest to us is his long 
Saturnian poem on the first Punic war, in which he gave shape to the story of the 
settlement of Aineas in Latium, after his visit to Carthage, and related in detail the 
events of the great conflict in which he had himself taken an active part. Only a few 
fragments of this poem remain. Nevius was popular for centuries after his death and 
was highly appreciated by Cicero (Brut. 19. 75). 

younger contemporary of Nevius was T. Maccius Plautus (254-184 B.c.). 
While our opinion of Roman tragedy is based on the testimony of ancient authors, our 
estimate of Roman comedy is formed from the plays themselves of the two great 
masters of this department of poetry, Plautus and Terence. The former was undoubtedly 
the greatest comic and dramatic genius of Rome. His plays are palliate ; that is, their 
entire surroundings are Greek. Now the temperament of a Roman audience lent itself 
far more readily to the rough jokes and coarse banter of the Aristophanic comedy than 
to the more refined style and gentler satire of such dramatists as Philemon and Menander, 
But in Rome the censorship of the Senate would have fallen at once upon a playwright 
who should introduce upon the stage anything resembling the virulent attacks upon the 
characters and motives of public men, which were characteristic of the Old Comedy at 
Athens. Plautus, who wrote to please the people, succeeded in solving the problem by 
a skillful and happy mingling of the two elements. Of the 1380 comedies ascribed to 
Plautus, only 21 were thought by Varro to be genuine. The Varronian list has descended 
to us entire with the exception of the Vidularia which was lost in the Middle Ages, 

But anew spirit was creeping over the Italian Camenae in the time of Plautus. Thus 
far the sole purpose of Roman literature had been to amuse. It now began to assume 
that dignity and earnestness of purpose which constitute so important and distinctive a 
feature of the writings of the best period. Moreover, it gradually ceased to be in sympa- 
thy with the popular taste, and sought rather to express the sentiments and aspirations 
of the aristocratic and governing class. This spirit was apparent to a limited degree in 
Cecilius Statius (? 219-166 B.c.), who began to write plays when Plautus was at the 
zenith of his fame. His treatment of his Greek originals resembled the method of 
Terence more closely than that of Plautus. The latter sought to be amusing by a 
deliberate confusion of Greek and Roman manners. Czcilius attained the same end, 
though in less degree, rather by the legitimate means of character and incident. He is 
known to us only by fragments, of which the most extensive are preserved by Aulus 
Gellius. His reputation must have been considerable in his later years, for it was 
through his influence that Terence secured an introduction to the Adiles and an oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting his first play, the Andria. The story of the first meeting of the 
two dramatists is told by Suetonius. 

It is easier to form an estimate of the merits of P. Terentius Afer (185-159 B.c.) 
than of those of either of his predecessors, for we have his work exactly as he left it, the 
six extant dramas being all that he adapted to the stage. He is, however, credited 
with the composition of ninety plays, mainly translations from the Greek. The favor- 
able judgment of Cecilius was ratified by succeeding generations. His Latin is pure 
and idiomatic, his styfe formed and his views of life mature. Yet he was a Carthagin- 
ian by birth, had been the slave of Terentius Lucanus, and could not have been more 
than 21 years old when the Andria was presented at the Megalesian games in B.c. 166. 
Comparing him with his predecessors we see a gain in literary refinement, but a loss in 
literary freedom. He adhered more closely to his Greek models than Plautus, and 
wrote to please, not the people, but a select circle of friends, among whom were Furius 
and Leelius and Scipio Africanus the younger. The Scipionic circle of litterati were 
imbued with a genuine appreciation of what was most striking and excellent in Greek 
thought, and to this taste Terence catered. It was natural therefore that his influence 
should not have been great with the public of his day. But it increased after his death, 
chiefly through the reading of his plays, and when Cicero and Ceesar took up the study 
of the Latin language as a fine art, Terence became generally popular. His language 
is favorably compared by Munro with that of Cicero, Cesar and Lucretius. 

Another species of literary comedy had taken its start in the country towns and 
maintained a certain antagonism with the Grecised comedy at Rome. It soon found 
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its way to the city, however, where its chief representative was L. Afranius, whe 
flourished about a generation later than Terence. This was the comadia togata, so 
called because the characters were Latin and wore the Roman dress. But the transfer 
of the scenes from Greek towns to Latin towns did not imply a total abandonment of 
all dependence on Greek comedy. Terence had worked on the common element in Greek 
and Latin life with Greek characters. Afranius did the same with Latin characters. But 
since these were always taken from the lower orders, the way was being gradually pre- 
pared for the almost total abandonment of the stage to the Mimi and the Atellane, and 
the consequent lowering of the dramatic art. 

Meantime tragedy was not without its admirers. As the Italian talent for buffoonery 
might have given rise to a national comedy, so the deeper feelings of the Romans, which. 
found expression in rhetoric and oratory, might have produced a native and home- 
sprung tragic drama. But what happened in Greece did not take place in Rome. Rome 
borrowed her tragedy as well as her comedy from Athens, Drama thus transplanted 
lacked its original sources of inspiration, patriotism and the national religion, Never- 
theless it secured and retained for many generations a strong hold on the Roman mind. 
This was largely owing to the good judgment of the men who introduced it. Instead of 
drawing extensively upon Aischylus and Sophocles for their material, poets preémi- 
nently national and religious, they made Euripides the main source of their inspiration. 
Tragedy with him was broad, many-sided, cosmopolitan, free. As Menander denation- 
alized Greek comedy and rendered it capable of transmission to a foreign soil, so Eurip- 
ides modified the character of the drama of his predecessors and rendered it suitable for ~ 
imitation in a foreign tongue. 

Now, although both Livius and Neevius had transplanted tragedies from the Greek, 
it was Quintus Ennius (239-169 B.c.) who first lent the powers of a brilliant imagination 
to this kind of composition, and conceived for it a definite aim and purpose. By 
animating the early heroes of Greece with the ideal virtue and sagacity of Roman sol- 
diers and senators, he sought to elevate the morals and refine the taste of his countrymen, 
and this spirit of moral elevation which he breathed into tragedy had an enduring effect 
on the ethical and didactic writings of succeeding generations. His Annales and Satwre 
will be considered later. Only fragments of his works have reached us. 

The tragedy of Ennius was continued by hissister’s son M. Pacuvius (219-129 B.c.), 
who wrote much less than his uncle. Twelve tragedies, one preterta anda few satura 
are all we know of his having composed in a period of thirty years. But his plays were 
popular and his reputation great. The fragments and notices of him are insufficient to 
enable us to determine wherein consisted his alleged superiority to Ennius ; but he must 
have refined upon the latter, for his fame and authority are acknowledged to have been 
due to the care with which he elaborated his writings. He was the smoothest in his 
metres of the classical tragedians. 

His successor in the field of tragedy was L. Attius (170-94 B.c.), who wrote thirty- 
seven plays, a history of Greek and Roman poetry called Didascalia, Annales, and other 
works. The fragments of Attius contain much noble sentiment and should obtain for 
him a place equal to that of Pacuvius, in our estimation. His style is marked by such 
old-fashioned ornament as assonance, alliteration, plays upon words and archaic forms. 
These peculiarites connect him very closely with the age of Ennius, although in point 
of time he is but little anterior to Cicero. He may be regarded as forming the con- 
necting link between the anti-classical and Ciceronian periods. With him died this 
early and better kind of tragic writing at Rome, for, although old works weve for some 
time kept alive by excellent actors like sopus and Roscius, yet new ones like the 
tragedies of Varius and Pollio in the Augustan age, and those of Seneca in Imperial 
times, became ever increasingly tainted with rhetorical and declamatory ornament, 
until the true aim and end of dramatic writing, the delineation of character, was utterly 
lost to view. 

But let us retrace our steps for a moment and glance at the epic poetry of this early 
period as it is exemplified in the Annals of Ennius. This was a record of Rome’s 
entire career from the earliest traditions down to 172 B. C. It was the author’s greatest 
work and won for him endless fame. The idea which inspired Ennius had previously 
inspired Neevius and subsequently quickened the creative mind of Vergil. But Neevius 
had shown better judgment than Ennius in limiting his subject to the single episode of 
the Punic war, while Ennius endeavored to give epic unity to the entire history of the 
nation. Yet this very endeavor, though a mistake from an artistic standpoint, proved 
eminently successful where the popularity of the author was concerned, for Ennius suc- 
ceeded in touching a chord in the nation’s heart which responded readily to his theme. 
He seems to have been satisfied with his work. The fragments are suflicient to cause 
decided regret for the loss of the poem as a whole. 

But there is another work of Ennius that requires mention, namely, the Satura, 
presumably six in number. Unlike the early farce of the same name, the satura was 
addressed to a reading public, and was the immediate forerunner of the satirical com- 
positions of Lucilius. It was written in a variety of metres and touched upon a variety 
of subjects, its scope being commensurate with, if not exceeding, the entire range of the 
Satires and Epistles of Horace and the Fables of Phedrus. It was mainly the non-dra- 
matic character of the sature of Ennius that distinguished them from the dpdue 
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carupixdvy of the Greeks, and justifies the Roman claim to originality in this branch of 
literature. Ennius was honored by his countrymen with the title of ‘‘the father of 
Roman poetry.” His works were read throughout the Middle Ages and were only lost 
as late as the 13th century. 

But it was C. Lucilius (? 166-103 B.c.) who so defined the scope and application of 
the satura as to deserve the sobriquet of ‘“‘father of Roman satire.” Satire in the 
modern sense of the word, and as we find it more or less exemplified in the pages of 
Horace and Juvenal, may justly be regarded as owing its first true development to Lucil- 
ius. The particular direction which he gave to it was that of a systematic criticism of, 
literature and life, which often took the form of parody. Nothing escaped him. Politics, 
morals, society, all things sacred and profane came in for their share of treatment. Even 
his own life and personality were laid bare to his readers. His satires filled thirty books. 
The dominant metre was the hexameter. In this he differed from Ennius whose suture 
mingled trochaics, hexameters and iambics indifferently, and from Varro, who wrote his 
Mennippean satires in both prose and verse. On the whole he used his powers on the 
side of patriotism and virtue. Both Horace (Sat. 2. 1. 69) and Juvenal (1. 165) testify to 
his worth, though the former cannot shut his eyes to his evident faults (Sat. 1. 10). The 
loss of his works is without doubt a serious one. : 

Although poety made its appearance before prose in Rome’s case as in that of other 
nations, yet the utilitarian genius of her people was naturally more productive of great 
prose writers than of poets. The first kind of prose literature to establish itself was his- 
tory. The underlying principle in Roman history was not to treat actions and events in 
relation to their causes or their general human interest, but as incidents showing the con- 
tinuity and progress of the Roman commonwealth. Truth was not recorded for its 
own sake, but for the sake of the national pride and from considerations of utility. 
Hence the Roman conception of history was a narrow one, and this narrowness is 
perceptible throughout the entire range of Roman historical literature. 

In the earliest times the nearest approach to history were the notes and records kept 
by the pontifices and the civil magistrates, already alluded to, and other registers of events, 
names, treaties and the like. But, although Nevius afterwards chronicled the events 
of the first Punic war, and Ennius composed his Annals, yet the first two Roman histo- 
rians, properly so called, were Q. Fabius Pictor and L. Cincius Alimentus. They wrote 
immediately after the war with Hannibal, and both wrote in Greek. OC. Acilius Glabrio 
(184 B.c.) was a third writer of the same period. Like the others, he began with the 
foundation of the city, and wrote in Greek. Other writers of history and memoirs of 
this time, who used the Greek tongue as the vehicle of their thoughts, were Aulus Post- 
umius Albinus, and P. Cornelius Scipio, son of the elder Africanus, and adoptive father 
of P. Cornelius Scipio Aimilianus. 

But the creator of Latin prose writing was M. Porcius Cato (234-149 B.c.), a younger 
contemporary of Ennius. He strove to give literature a practical and utilitarian bias, 
and in doing so set himself in opposition to Greek influence, which was making itself felt 
through the creative and imaginative mind of Ennius. Cato was preéminently a Roman 
—patriotic, honest, industrious, and of a vigorous understanding. But even his genius 
was powerless to stem the tide of Greek culture and Greek philosophy which, as he 
himself correctly foretold, was destined to prove a fatal solvent to the Roman theory of 
discipline and duty. Yet in spite of his prejudices Cato studied Greek literature in his 
old age and was heard to express his admiration of Thucydides and Demosthenes. 

As an orator Cato wielded an important influence, and won deserved renown. He 
was the first man after Appius Claudius to publish his speeches. Cicero had seen or 
heard 150 of them and praises their shrewd wit and acuteness (Sen. 17. 65). A few frag- 
ments of them remain. As an historian he was the most original of Roman writers. His 
Origines are evidence of an enlarged view of history and an honést independence in 
carrying forward research. He enters upon the legendary history of all or most of the 
Italian states, without endeavoring to magnify Rome, or even his own native town, Tus- 
culum, at the expense of the other nationalities. His truly national spirit was afterwards 
reflected in Vergil, who seems to have drawn upon the Origines for his account of the 
Trojan immigration into Italy. Only fragments of this treatise survive; but his De Re 
Rustica has reached us in a fair state of preservation. The latter is only a hand-book 
of cultivation for a particular farm. It is, however, embellished with much practical 
wisdom and numerous useful maxims and precepts. 

Cato’s labors were encyclopedic ; but his other writings have perished or exist only 
in detached fragments. Among them were a treatise on eloquence, a volume on the art 
of war, a partial essay on the principles of jurisprudence, and an essay on conduct, 
entitled Carmen de Moribus. He wrote letters also, and collected azogGeyuata or pithy 
sayings, from various sources, which, with his own sayings, were afterwards published 
under the title of Catonis Dicta. The age was one of literary activity and produced a 
very considerable number of annalists besides those already mentioned. But none of 
them were writers of unusual merit and their names may be passed over in silence. 

The department of Latin prose in which the Romans most excelled was oratory. In 
no country was there a grander or a wider field for public speaking than in Rome. In 
every sphere of action, whether at home or abroad, it was necessary for the Roman to 
express his views in clear and vigorous language if he wished to win success. But the 
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failure, in the early period, regularly to commit speeches to writing after delivery has 
lost for us most of those examples of strong native eloquence which carried conviction 
wholly through the ‘“‘spoken word.” 

The first published orations of special character and importance were those of Cato, 
whose eloquence, though rough and rude, was dignified and forceful, and touched upon 
every department of human life. Among Cato’s contemporaries in oratory there were 
many men of talent and influence, and among his more immediate successors were 
Scipio Amilianus and C. Leelius (185-129 B.c ), whose characters have been well 
summed up by Horace in the well-known verse: Virtus Scipiade et mitis sapientia Lali, 
The latter was thought to be the wisest statesman of his day. ; 

But the advent of the Gracchi formed an epoch in oratory as well as in history, for 
their diction was far freer and easier than that of their predecessors. The fame of 
Tiberius (163-133 B. c.) was obscured by that of his brother Caius, whose most striking 
characteristic was vehemence. The impassioned character of his delivery is attested by 
Plutarch and Dio. (Fragments of his speeches are given by Wordsworth). After him 
there appeared, among many others, two speakers whose advent Cicero regarded as 
analogous to that of Demosthenes and Hyperides at Athens—M. Antonius (143-87 B. c.) 
and L. Licinius Crassus (140-91 B. c.). Other orators of the time were the elder Curio, 
noted for the purity of his Latin, and C. Julius Cesar the elder, whose speeches were 
remarkable for their wit and good breeding. But the last name of importance in the 
very large number of public men whose eloquence adorned the ante-Ciceronian period 
is that of the epicure Q. Hortensius (114-50). After the death of Antonius he rose at 
once to be the leader of the Roman bar, and to use Cicero’s own expression, was 
‘‘prince of the courts”? when the latter began public life. His style of oratory was the 
Asiatic, and was marked by a copiousness of expression and richness of ornament 
exceeding anything that had ever been heard in Rome before. As he advanced in life 
he became self-indulgent and lacking in sustained effort, and his fame as an orator left 
him. He was moreover eclipsed by Cicero, who was successively his antagonist, coad- 
jutor and intimate friend. 

Of the vast number of speeches delivered in the Roman law courts and assemblies 
before the appearance of Cicero in the arena of political life, there are but a few 
fragments left. But mention of their merits is made by Cicero and other ancient writers 
whose works have reached us. Were it however possible for us to peruse the orations 
of such men as Cato, Gracchus, Antonius, Crassus, Hortensius, we should behold the 
Roman character and intellect more vividly portrayed than in any other form of litera- 
ture. 

It was to oratory then that prose composition mainly owed its development, and the 
growth was constant and ceased not till it culminated in the finished eloquence of 
Cicero. 

Meantime grammar, rhetoric, philosophy and law were not without their devotees ; 
but no work of this period has reached us except the treatise on rhetoric known as Ad 
Herennium (80 B.C.). This was probably from the pen of Cornificius, though for a long 
time ascribed to Cicero. 

The preponderance of the prosaic over the poetic element in Roman literature in the 
first period was due to the essentially native character of the literature before the social 
war. The semi-Greeks of the south of Italy had given only an impulse to literary energy, 
and the nations of central and northern Italy, from whom sprang subsequently most of 
the higher types of poetical imagination, had not yet been brought into intimate contact 
with the life and thought of the capital. The social war may be conveniently regarded 
as dividing the first and second periods of the literature. 

Second Period : From 80-42 8. c. This is the first half of the Golden Age, and corre- 
sponds with the declining years of the Republic. It is the time when prose reached its 
highest perfection and poetry took a new and vigorous start. It is the age of Cicero 
and Cesar and Sallust, of Lucretius and Catullus. It is the age also when Nepos com- 
posed his memoirs and Varro astonished the world with his learning; and it was the 
age when, for the first time, an intelligent reading public sought systematic relief in 
books from the cares of business and political life. 

The first writer claiming our attention is M. Terentius Varro (116-27 B.c.). The 
question of his position in Roman literature isa puzzle. He was born ten years before 
Cicero and died fifteen years after him. There was scarcely a single department of 
prose or poetry in which he did not excel. Both his industry and versatility were 
unexampled. But he was deeply conservative and national and recalls the age of Cato 
rather than that of Cicero. When we compare the diction of his work on husbandry 
with that of the Georgics of Vergil it seems hardly credible that the two authors should 
have been writing at the same time. His extant works are the following: (1) About 
600 lines of Menippean Satires (Sature Menippee). These were a medley of prose and 
verse, and dealt with a great variety of topics. Though not exactly satires in the 
modern sense, they are perhaps to be regarded, says Cruttwell, as lineal descendants of 
the old satuwrew which existed before any regular literature. The name is taken from 
that of the Greek Cynic Menippus, whose humorous writings Varro seems to have 
imitated ; (2) A treatise on the Latin language (De Lingua Latina), in twenty-five books 
ot which only V.-X. remain, and those in a mutilated condition ; (3) A treatise on hus 
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bandry (De Re Rustica), already mentioned, which has descended to us entire. This 
treatise was perhaps the last thing Varro wrote. Yet the style is brisk and shows none 
of the signs of old age, though the author was in his 81st year. As the work of a man 
endowed with both practical experience and elegant and varied learning, it must rank 
above the treatises on the same subject by Cato and Columella. 

The preéminence of Marcus Tullius Cicero (106-43 B.c.) in Latin prose is only to be 
compared, says Simcox, to the preéminence of Phidias, and those who worked with him 
at Athens, in sculpture. ‘‘ He stands alone, above predecessors, contemporaries and 
successors. None approach him, as Demades or Aischines or Hyperides approaches 
Demosthenes.” From this standpoint we see Cicero in a fourfold light: (1) As a com- 
poser of speeches which belong quite as much to the domain of literature as to that of 
forensic oratory ; (2) As a keen but conscientious critic and teacher of eloquence ; (3) 
As an interpreter to his countrymen of what was most practical and purely ethical in 
the philosophy of Greece, and (4) as a writer of Hpistles or Letters to friends and political 
colleagues. Cicero was more than all else an orator, and in his style was quite on a level 
with Demosthenes, But in literary interest his orations are far ahead of anything in 
Greek oratory, for in them we find the Latin tongue for the first time fully developed 
and perfected, with its best powers called forth and combined into a useful and artistie 
literary instrument. About fifty-seven orations have survived the ravages of time. 
Cicero’s critical and didactic powers are exhibited in his dialogues, which are the earliest 
specimens of Latin prose written to be read and not spoken. The most important of 
them are the De Oratore, the Brutus and the Orator. Of his many philosophical works, 
the most important and finished bears the title, De Findbus Bonorum et Malorum ,; it is 
arranged in five books and assigned to 50 B.c. But among the most interesting remains 
of antiquity are his epistles. No collection of letters in any language will bear compari- 
son with them in point of grace, naturalness and sincerity. ‘The perfect unreserve of 
some of those to Atticus amounts almost to a fault. Seneca and Pliny wrote for publi- 
cation, Cicero for his correspondents alone. The earliest letter dates from 68 B. c., the 
latest from 43 B. Cc. 

The orator who was second to Cicero, but only to Cicero, among his contemporaries, 
was ©. Julius Cesar (100-44 B. c.), and Cicero credits him with the utmost refinement 
and good taste in the use of language (Brut. 72. 252). For us his literary powers stand 
out most prominently in the sphere of history, although we do not expect from the lax 
conception of historical responsibility which characterized Republican Rome the depth 
or scope of an Herodotus or a Thucydides. Cesar wrote only to leave a record of 
important political events, and not like Livy for the purpose of giving to the world an 
entertaining narrative. Hence we are satisfied if he is clear and comprehensive, and 
generally accurate and truthful. His Commentarii or ‘‘ Memoranda” on the Gallic 
and civil wars are unprecedented in the straightforwardness and simplicity of their 
style, and their freedom from every kind of rhetorical ornament or exaggeration. The 
Bellum Alexandrinum and Book VIII. of the De Bello Gallico were probably written by 
Aulus Hirtius, but in careful imitation of Casar’s manner and at Czesar’s express 
command. The work on the African war is in a turgid and sometimes vulgar style ; 
that on the war in Spain is less grandiloquent but more ungrammatical and unpolished 
in its diction. These two books must have been from the pen of subaltern officers who 
had taken part in these wars, men in the common rank of life, one of them being prob- 
ably a native of Spain, According to some critics, they are the work of C. Oppius, one 
of Ceesar’s friends. Czesar’s other writings have not been preserved, except in the case 
of a few fragments. Among them were a grammatical treatise, De Analogia, in two 
books; a work on astronomy, De Astris, probably written by some one especially 
employed by him in connection with the reform of the calendar, and two pamphlets 
entitled Anticatones, in which he replied to Cicero’s eulogy on Cato. He also wrote 
letters, the remains of which have been collected by Nipperdey. 

Of the same age as Ceesar was Cornelius Nepos (94-? 24 B. c.). His Latinity, how- 
ever, is more modern. He forms a kind of link between the prosaic style of Cicero and 
Cesar and the poetic prose of Livy. His chief work bore the title De Viris Illustribus, 
a fragment of which is left. This fragment, which is perhaps part of an abridgment of 
the original, includes a selection of lives of famous generals and statesmen ‘‘ exterarum 
gentium,” 23 in number, a life of Cato Maior and a life of Atticus. The last of these 
bears the stamp of originality and is of considerable historical importance, for Nepos 
was the friend and the contemporary of Atticus. The other lives are treated in a super- 
ficial manner and are less reliable. The ‘‘ Cato ” and ‘‘ Atticus” are believed to have 
been part of a lost work, De Historicis Latinis, which may have been a subdivision of 
the De Viris Illustribus. Nepos is reported to have composed also A Life of Cicero, 
and two works respectively entitled, Hxemplorum Libri, and Chronica. But all these 
are lost. 

The first man to treat historical writing as an art, and thus to distinguish it from 
personal memoirs and annals, was C. Sallustius Crispus (86-35 B. c.). Sallust had 
played an active part in public life and brought to his work the experience of a man 
who had helped to make history as well as to write it. After a somewhat chequered 
career he settled down into private life to enjoy the wealth he had acquired while pro- 
consul in Africa and to devote himself to literary pursuits. The works which have 
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made him famous were all composed in the last two years of his life. He took Thucy- 
dides for his model. Sallust was the author of the following extant or partly extant 
writings: (1) Catilina, or De Coniuratione Catiline Liber, an account of the conspiracy 
of Catiline iz the years 63 and 62 B. c.; (2) Bellum LIugurthinum, an account of the war 
with the Numidian king, Jugurtha (111-106 B.c.); (8) Historiw, a continuous narrative 
of the events of the twelve years following the death of Sulla, of which, however, only 
fragments survive. Sallust’s style is somewhat marred by affectation of poetical con: 
structions and archaisms; but there is much force and power of description in his 
language, which give it a special charm. In fact his histories served as an example to 
others of what historical writing ought to be, and were not even overlooked in this 
particular by the great master-historian, Livy. 

In the meanwhile, the form of Hellenism that had influenced in the highest degree 
the imitators of Greek culture and refinement in the Roman capital was that known as 
Alexandrinism. Alexandria had become the capital of the Greek world, and its 
greatest glory was its public library. The influence which she exerted upon ancient 
literary progress was in the direction of the universal as distinct from the exclusively 
national in Greek thought. Consequently the Romans came there to find literary 
models which should"prove easier of imitation than those of Greece, and they found 
them in the semi-Greek, semi-cosmopolitan culture which had taken root there. The 
majority of Roman writers gave themselves up freely to this foreign influence. In some 
instances they even surpassed their Alexandrine models. Philetas and Callimachus are 
certainly inferior to Ovid and Catullus and Martial. The poems of Lucretius and 
Vergil are in advance of those of Aratus and Apollonius Rhodius. But while the 
general effect of Alexandrinism was to encourage and stimulate the Roman muse, we 
observe in some cases, notably that of Lucretius, a tendency to reaction, 

T. Lucretius Carus (98-55 B. c.), like Varro, was not wholly in sympathy with the 
prevailing literary style, and his poetical ornaments resemble those of the older writers. 
The purpose of his didactic poem, entitled De Rerwm Natura, as the poet himself states 
or 930 seq.), was to free the mind from the fear of the gods, of death, and of the varied 

orms of superstition, by a rational contemplation of nature. The work is in six books, 
and is, in the main, an exposition of the physical doctrine of Epicurus. (The reader is 
particularly referred Prof. Sellar’s volume on the Roman Poets of the Republic for a 
detailed account of this celebrated poem.) 

But among the poets who moulded themselves almost exclusively on Alexandrine 
models the man of greatest genius was C. Valerius Catullus (87-54 B. c.). He was the 
last of the poets of the free Republic. Although a native of Verona in Cisalpine Gaul, 
he lived chiefly at Rome, and formed his friendships there among the members of the 
great Roman families. But the most important fact in his life, as far as his poetry 
is concerned, was his love for a women called Lesbia, undoubtedly to be identified 
with Clodia, the sister of the notorious P. Clodius Pulcher. The lyric poems addressed 
to her are among the most perfect to be found in any literature. The subjects of 
others of his lyrics are taken from different incidents of his life—his travels, friendships, 
enmities and losses. Of his longer poems, the Marriage of Peleus and Thetis is a 
miniature epic, é7bA/vov,such as were often written by the Alexandrine poets; the 
hymn on the Marriage of Manlius Torquatus paints the joys of conjugal love; and 
the Attis portrays the frenzy and despair of a devotee of Cybele, and is quite unique 
in its union of wild inspiration and perfect artistic finish. He composed also numerous 
short pieces of an epigrammatic nature, all in the elegiac metre, and on a great variety 
of subjects. There are 116 poems in all, varying in length from 2 to 408 lines, and 
exhibiting a skillful handling of many different and occasionally very rare metres. 
Roman literature is chiefly indebted to him, however, for having been the first to 
throw into the form of lyric verse the emotions and experience of his own heart. In 
this regard he has followed in the lead of the early Greek lyrists, Sappho and Alczeus, 
and the simplicity and directness with which he has accomplished this mission entitle 
him to rank among the very greatest of inspired bards. 

Third Period: Augustan Age, 42 Bc. to14A.p. The establishment of the Empire 
marks a new order of things in Roman literature. The impulse communicated to 
poetry in the last days of the Republic was carried, it is true, without interruption 
into the succeeding age. The poems of Catullus are separated by only a few years 
from the Eclogues of Vergil, and no break is discoverable in the language of the 
two writers. But a very different spirit pervades their works. The openness and 
fearlessness of the earlier poet, which are in unison with the poetical activity and 
freedom of the time in which he wrote, has given place in the later one to a guarded 
restraint which seeks the approval of a patron or a monarch for his muse. In fact, 
the position of the aristocratic class to which literature had for generations owed its 
support and encouragement was now changed. No longer free to share in the conduct 
of national affairs, this class found its chief interests in the affairs of private life, 
and expended its energies, not in political activity, but amid the enervating influences 
of the court. This state. of things had its immediate effect upon literature. Oratorr 
lost its most stirring themes and degenerated into mere declamation ; history, fearing 
to deal unreservedly with the present, fell back upon an artistic elaboration of the 
past, while poetry, though still on the upward path, became disproportionately erotic, 
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a tendency all but impossibfe in the days when the emotions of the individual were 
subordinated to a lively sense of duty to the state. This period unfolds a list of brilliant 
writers, whose works are conspicuous above those of the other periods for beauty of 
finish and artistic skill, and for that breadth of sympathy which brings them into genu- 
ine touch with human life the world over. 

The most truly representative names are Vergil, Horace and Livy. After these 
may be mentioned Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid and two of considerably less interest for 
us, L. Annzeus Seneca and Vitruvius Pollio, The writings of Augustus, of Meecenas 
and Messala, and of the epic and elegiac poet C. Valgius Rufus (64 B.c.-9 A. D.), as well 
as the history of the civil wars and other works of Asinius Pollio have all, except a 
few fragments, ‘perished. The ravages of time have deprived us also of the elegiac 

? poetry of Cornelius Gallus (69-27 B.c.), and of the erotic verse of Domitius Marsus. The 
3 Historia Philippice of Pompeius Trogus are known to us from the epitomes and from 
Justin’s abridgment; the Annals of Fennestella (52 B.C.-22 A.D.) because used by Plu- 
tarch and quoted by Pliny. The Latin lexicon of Verrius Flaccus has come down to us: 
in an abridgment by Festus, and the two treatises, on mythology and astronomy, are 
ol that are left of the numerous works of C, Julius Hyginus, and these in a reduced 
orm. 

But the form of literature which flourished most vigorously in the reign of Augus- 
tus was poetry, and of the poets of this time the greatest in genius and in art, as 
well as the first in order of time, was P. Vergilius Maro (70-19 3.c.). Vergil is the 
representative poet, not only of the beauty of nature, but of national glory, and what- 
ever was best in his age and country. At the same time he was more deeply imbued 
than any of his contemporaries with Greek thought and Greek poetry. His first 
serious effort was an imitation of the Idylls of Theocritus, the most attractive and 
original of the poets of the Alexandrine school. We have ten of his poems of pastoral 
life, Bucolica, or as they are also called, Hcloge@ (selections), a name suggesting that 
these were not all the poems of this nature of which he was the author. Vergil 
next turned his attention to didactic poetry which traced its origin to Hesiod. The 
Georgica are in fact modeled upon the author of the ‘‘ Works and Days,” though 
the treatment is partially adapted from the Alexandrines, by whom didactic poetry 
had been revived with important differences. The aim of this species of poetry had 
been to impart useful instruction through the pleasing medium of verse (cf. Lucretius), 
and the success which crowned the author’s efforts in the Georgics was due to the fact 
that he gave to a serious treatise on Italian agriculture a genuinely poetic dress. The 
four books treat respectively of farming, the culture of trees, cattle-raising and bee- 
culture, and their ultimate purpose is to raise again these old Roman pursuits in the 
esteem of the great landed proprietors. 

The inetd is the epic of national life, perfected. It is the idealization of the 
greatness of Rome and the glory of her world-wide empire, and was prompted 
in part by the policy of Augustus, who enlisted, in the cause of sound morals 
and religion, the services of the two leading poets of the time, Horace and Vergil. 
The model for the first six books is the Odyssey, for the last six the Iliad ; the 
subject, the adventures of Aineas after the destruction of Troy. The poem was 
unfinished in the poet’s judgment when he left Italy in the year 19 B.c., and he 
left instructions in his will that his executors Varius and Tucca should publish nothing 
but what had been already edited by him. This would have deprived the world of the 
great Roman epic. But his directions were happily disregarded in compliance with 
the commands of Augustus. There are, in addition, four poems called Moretum 
(salad), Copa (hostess), Culex (gnat) and Czris, which have been attributed to Vergil, as 
well as a collection of fourteen shorter poems known by the title of Catalecta. It is, 
however, certain that the Cirzs, and probable that the Culex cannot have come from his 

en. Vergil’s poems have been imitated and interpreted again and again, and in the 
Tiddle Ages his person was invested with a multitude of romantic legends. Other 
writers have reached great excellence along different lines, but the poet who brought 
out most fully and distinctly the best of which the Latin language was capable was the 
Bard of Mantua. 

The name which naturally goes with that of Vergil is Quintus Horatius Flaccus 
(65-8 B.c.). Horace, like Vergil, belonged to the coterie of authors which gathered 
about Augustus and his minister Mecenas. As a poet he holds a lower place than 
Vergil in the reverence of the world; but his writings are perhaps more widely and 
familiarly known. His Satires, though in the hexameter verse, have a colloquial and 
familiar tone, and are either humorous narrative or mild rebukes directed against par- 
ticular moral obliquities and weaknesses, ‘The Epodes, which are related to the Satires 
in subject matter, have more of the character of personal invective, and in some cases 
are more ‘‘satirical.’’ The Epistles are full of a genial criticism of life, and in com- 
pany with the Satires furnish the most complete and vivid picture thatewe have of the 
condition of society in the Augustan age. The Odes are.moulded strictly upon the 
Greek, and exhibit the Greek metres accommodated with the rarest possible skill to the 
harmonies of the Latin language. It was only by long and patient effort, however, that 
Horace acquired a mastery over the lyric metres. His verse is no irresistible outburst 
of genius, but the result of ripe study and a matured power of expression. But despite 
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the actual labor in the execution, the language of the Odes has all the effect of ease ; it is 
brief without being abrupt, subtle without being obscure, and possesses a liveliness 
which sustains the interest of the reader and is thought by some to be its greatest excel- 
lence. Quintilian calls Horace the only lyric poet worth reading, but Quintilian should 
have excepted Catullus. Horace was much studied during the Empire, and has always 
foutid interpreters. The scholia of Porphyrio (about 200 a.p.), and a collection of 
scholia made in the seventh century have come down to us. 

As the life of the Roman citizen in the last years of the reign of Augustus was largely 
cut off from participation in public affairs, it was natural that public spirit should 
give place to a love of ease and pleasure, and that the poetry most in vogue should 
be deeply colored with sentiment and emotion. The form which the Greeks had devised 
as the best vehicle for the passion of love was the Elegy. Catullus had translated 
some of the Alexandrine elegies; but the greatest masters of this kind of poetry were 
Tibullus, Propertius and Ovid. Of these Albius Tibullus (d, 19 B.c.) is the most refined. 
Quintilian adjudges him the palm, The chief theme of his verse is his love for Delia 
and for Nemesis ; the former is the principal subject of his first book, the latter of his 
second. The third and fourth books which pass under his name are undoubtedly 
spurious. The younger contemporary of Tibullus was Sextus Aurelius Propertius 
(250-215 B.c.). He was born in Umbria, probably at Asinium, but came to Rome, 
where he studied the Alexandrine writers. The first book of his elegies is almost wholly 
concerned with his love for ‘‘ Cynthia,” and won for him the title of ‘‘ the Roman Calli- 
machus.” Books II. and III. (according to Lachmann, II.-IV.) appeared latter. Book 
IV. or V. was probably not issued till after the poet’s death. We have no reason to 
believe that Propertius long survived his 35th year. His qualities as a poet are unique. 
His faults are glaring ; his powers great. He is vague and indirect, and lacking in the 
self-restraint which dignifies the style of Tibullus and Horace. But he is a genuine 
poet, and his diction and rhythm give frequent proof of a vigor and a force of imagina- 
tion worthy of a better style. 

The latest in order of time of the elegiac poets is Publius Ovidius Naso (43 B.c.- 
17 A.D.), who was born at Sulmo in the country of the Peligni. At Rome he studied 
under the most eminent teachers. He made himself known at an early age by his 
love-elegies, Amores, the subject of which passed under the fictitious name of Corinna. 
About the same time he wrote a series of fictitious love-letters, sometimes called Herotdes, 
which purported to be addressed by women of the Heroic age (e.g. Briseis, Penelope, 
Phedra) to their absent lovers. Not long ofter this he issued his Ars Amandi or Ars 
Amatoria, containing instructions for lovers of both sexes in the art of retaining their 
conquests. The Remedia Amoris imparts a knowledge of the specific whereby the 
malady of love may be cured, and is more diffuse than the former work, to which it is 
a pendant, and even coarser in tone. These erotic compositions are all in the elegiac 
metre and were written before A.D. 9, in which year Ovid was suddenly banished by 
Augustus to Tomi (near the modern Kostendsche) on the Black Sea. The Metamorphoses, 
which had not received the final revision at the time of his departure, is written in 
hexameter, not elegiac, verse to which the poet has imparted an animated flow quite 
distinct from the stately rhythm of Vergil. This work is in fifteen books and is a 
tolerably complete manual of mythology. The Fastt, which probably never got beyond 
the first six months of the year, was undoubtedly interrupted by the poet’s banish- 
ment. It is a kind of Calendar, in elegiac metre, and contains, besides astronomical 
data, an account of the origin of the Roman festivals and their mode of celebration, 
On his way to Tomi Ovid wrote a book of eleven elegies deploring his fate. To 
this he afterwards added more, making in all five books of 7Zristéa (Sorrows). The 
Epistule ex Ponto are similar in character. Other poems composed during his exile 
were the Jbis and Halieutica. The former is, in form, an elegy, but in subject an 
attack upon some enemy at Rome. The latter, of which a fragment (132 hexam- 
eters) still exists, treats of the fish found in the Euxine. Other poems, among 
which is a panegyric on Augustus, are not preserved. 

Ovid’s talents are manifested in his uncommon facility of versification, as those 
of Vergil and Horace are shown in the maturity of artistic excellence which marks 
their diction. His main interest for us lies in his accurate portrayal of the manners and 
vices of the fashionable society of the later Augustan period. His influence over later 
Latin poetry was great. In the Middle Ages not even Vergil was more constantly read 
and admired. Tasso, Ariosto, Guarini, Spenser, and Milton, all drank deep at the foun- 
tain of the Metamorphoses, and a paraphrase of this poem was written in German 
couplets, as early as the year 1200, by Albrecht von Halberstadt, at the suggestion of 
the Landgrave of Thiiringen. Ovid died in exile in the year 17 A.p., unpardoned ; for 
though the emperor had made up his mind to recall him, he was prevented by death 
from carrying out his plan. 

Two other poets of this period may be mentioned in passing. One is Gratius Faliscus, 
who wrote a poem on the art of hunting, entitled Oynegetica, which has reached us 
in an imperfect condition. The other is Manilius whose Astronomica is a poem of 
considerable length and devoted, in its main subject, to the science of Astrology. 

We come now to the great representative prose writer of the Augustan Age, Titus 
Livius (59-17 a.p.). Livy was born at Patavium, now Padua, a prosperous town in 
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Cisalpine Gaul; but as that town Segre the full Roman franchise he was by birth 
a Roman citizen. He must have taken up his permanent residence at Rome about the 
time of the battle of Actium. There he came into intimate relations with Augustus. 
In early youth he studied philosophy (probably at Padua) and practised as a teacher 
of rhetoric. His philosophical writings (dalogi) and his rhetorical works no longer 
exist. His great literary achievement is his History of Rome, which began with 
the arrival of Aneasin Italy. The latest event mentioned in it is the death of Drusus, 
which happened in s.c. 9. The whole work was contained in 142 books entitled Ad 
Urbe Condita Libri. Of these, three-fourths or more have been lost. But the loss is in 

art made good by the perioche@ or epitome. The extant books are I.-X. and XXI.- 

LY., which embrace the period 754-293 B.c. and 218-167 B.c. It has been reasonably 
conjectured that Livy intended to bring the history down to his own time and to 
complete 150 books, but died before his design could see fulfillment. 

Livy has been fairly called the most eloquent of historians ; but has slight claim to 
be called critical. Original research was not his forte, and he had little knowledge of 
constitutional or military affairs. Nor had he any clear idea of the philosophy of history, 
or the significance of cause and effect. But in the art of expression and of telling a 
story in a taking and even fascinating style he surpasses all his countrymen. His history 
was higly acceptable to Augustus, since it dealt chiefly with the glories of the past, 
and avoided that side of the subject which belonged to politics. To treat the political 
events of the time was hazardous. Hence the works of Messala and Asinius Pollio were 
discontinued and the world is deprived of two highly valuable witnesses to the events 
of a most interesting period. 

Fourth Period: From 14 a.p. to about 130 a.p. Silver Age. This period may be 
subdivided conveniently into three : (1) the Claudian era—the reigns of Tiberius, Caligula, 
Claudius, Nero (d. 68 A.D.) ; (2) the Flavian epoch—to the death of Domitian (96 A.D.) ; 
(3) the reigns of Nerva, Trajan, and the greater part of that of Hadrian. 

(1) The Reign of Tiberius (14-37 A.D.) was not productive of any great literary work. 
The emperor, though an author himself, discouraged literature for political reasons, 
The system of espionage, which Tacitus bitterly deplores, had now become fully 
established. Men did not dare either to praise the past or to record the deeds of the 
present. Oratory and history were stifled and suppressed, except in the schools of 
rhetoric and the pages of the court eulogist, and even poetry no longer felt the 
inspiration which had given life to the great masterpieces of the preceding epoch. 
Moreover the exuberant productiveness of the Augustan age had brought its inevitable 
reaction, and men were content to remain still and admire what they could not hope to 
surpass, % 

e only writers under this reign of whom we have any considerable remains are 
M. Velleius Paterculus, whose Abridgment of Roman History may be relegated to the 
third rank ; Valerius Maximus, author of a collection of anecdotes for rhetorical pur- 
poses, Factorum et Dictorum Memorabilium Libri [X. ; A. Cornelius Celsus, whose work 
on medicine, which we possess, was undoubtedly the best of his writings, and the well 
written Fables of Pheedrus, whose animals, however, have not the life-like character of 
those of Aisop, nor the wisdom claimed for them by the author himself. The Phe- 
nomena of Aratus translated into hexameter verse by Germanicus, the emperor’s nephew, 
which has come down to us, evinces considerable skill in the rendering, and in poetical 
merit is superior to Cicero’s translation of the same author. 

In the reigns of Caligula and Claudius, literature made no important acquisitions, 
although grammatical studies and jurisprudence continued to be cultivated. Claudius 
himself, like other emperors, was an industrious writer, but all we now possess of his 
works is a portion of a speech delivered in the Senate, and discovered at Lyons, in 1524, 
engraved on two bronze tables, The substance of it is quoted in the Annals of 
Tacitus. 

The accession of Nero marked a revival in letters. The first name in point of liter- 
ary brilliancy, as well as time, is that of the philosopher L. Annzeus Seneca (B.c. 4- 
A.D. 65), son of Seneca the rhetorician. His facility in composition resembled 
that of Ovid. A tendency to introspection and a pathological observance of man’s inner 
life colored all that he wrote. His philosophy, which was based on that of the Stoics, 
was more cosmopolitan than Roman, and discloses a loftiness of moral view 
scarcely consistent with the weaknesses of his own life. His style is ornamental and 
forced, and his sentences disconnected and brief, and adapted to win applause at recita- 
tions. Abuwndans dulcibus vitiis is the language of Quintilian concerning him, wherein 
we cannot but observe the contrast to Cicero. Seneca wrote on a great variety of 
subjects, both in prose and verse. The most important of his extant works are his 
philosophical discourses on such subjects as anger, benefits, the shortness of life, natural 
science, etc.; and twenty books of moral letters, 124 in all, addressed to his friend 
Lucilius, These are perhaps of most general interest. The six letters purporting to 
belong to a correspondence with the Apostle Paul are not genuine. Itis no longer 
doubted that the eight tragedies which pass under Seneca’s name are the work of the 
philosopher, though when he wrote them is uncertain, The subjects are chiefly drawn 
from Euripides. ‘The style is rhetorical and verbose, asin his prose works, There are 
also technical faults, the worst of which is the violation of the decencies of the stage as 
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when Medea kills her children coram populo, and Manto the prophetess investigates the 
entrails in public. 

After Seneca, the writers of this time possessing the most interest for us are Lucan, 
Persius and Petronius. Quintus Curtius also is of interest, and is to be placed probably 
in the reign of Claudius and part of that of Nero. The last eight books out of ten of his 
Historie Alexand”i Magni have been preserved. The treatise on agriculture of L. 
Junius Moderatus Columella also requires mention, for it exhibits both elegance of style 
and considerable learning, and is of interest when compared with the treatises of Cato and 
Varro, already referred to. Columella, like Seneca, came from Spain, which at this time 
was rich in authors. Indeed, the time has been characterized as that of the Spanish 
Latinity. 

THe (pose A. Persius Flaccus (34-62) and M. Annzeus Lucanus (39-65) are to be 
ranged with Seneca and such men as Thrasea Psetus and Helvidius Priscus as instances 
of the effect of Stoicism upon morals, politicsand religion. Both Lucan’s Pharsalia and 
five of the six extant satires of Persius breathe throughout a spirit of sincere attachment 
to the principles of the Porch. Lucan comes next to Vergil as an epic poet. His subject 
is the civil war between Cesar and Pompeius, the events of which are given in chrono- 
logical order and with great historic fidelity. The tenth and last book is not finished, 
and the poem can be called great only in parts. It abounds in exaggeration, wearisome 
digression and misplaced learning, and the labor of the file which Horace so urgently 
recommends is almost wholly lacking. But of all the works of this period there is none 
that gives us a poorer opinion of the social culture of Rome, or is in general more 
repulsive from a purely human standpoint, than the Satire or Satiricon (Libri) of Petro- 
nius Arbiter. Yet, from a literary point of view, this satirical romance possesses genuine 
quality, and is of the greatest value to the antiquarian. It seems originally to have 
formed a voluminous work of about twenty books, describing all sorts of adventures; 
but we now possess only a series of fragments. The longest of these contains the Cena 
Trimalchionis, a description of a supper given at the house of the freedman Trimalchio, 
a rich but vulgar upstart. The scene is vividly depicted; there is a plentiful flow of wit 
and much obscene talk. The various characters are cleverly drawn and the conversation 
of each is in strict keeping with his rank and station. The colloquial language of the 
lower classes is accordingly well represented, and our information on the subject of the 
sermo plebeius much increased. Exactly who Petronius was is not determined. But 
probably he is to be identified with the C. Petronius who was maitre de plaisir to the 
emperor Nero, and an account of whose suicide is given by Tacitus in the Annals 
(xvi., 18). 

(2) The accession of Vespasian marked the entrance of a soberer style in literature 
than was noticeable amid the frivolous glitter of Nero’s court. The Flavian era brought 
with it good sense, industry and technical skill, though little original genius. The most 
important prose writer under Vespasian was Pliny the elder, a list of whose writings is 
given by his nephew, the younger Pliny, ina letter to Tacitus. Only his Natural Mistory 
is extant. Pliny was essentially a compiler and spent much of his time making 
‘excerpts’? from other men’s writings. But he was also a student of nature, and made 
many notes on the phenomena of the world about him. In his zeal and eagerness to 
rescue friends from danger during the eruption of Vesuvius, in 79 A.D., he was suffo- 
cated by the sulphurous fumes which issued from the mountain (see Plin., Ep. 6, 16). 
The poet of greatest importance under this emperor is C. Valerius Flaccus, whose 
Argonautica was modeled on that of Apollonius Rhodius. 

The reign of Domitian witnessed an effort to arrest the decline in literary taste. M. 
Fabius Quintilianus (? 85-95) gave to the world his great work ‘‘ On the Training of an 
Orator” Ulastitutio Oratoria), which was written after he retired from the profession 
of teacher, and contains the results of a matured experience. Quintilian did much to 
inculcate in his pupils a taste for the old models. His other writings are lost. Sextus 
Julius Frontinus has left us a treatise on aqueducts and another on military tactics com- 
mendable for its clearness and good method. To this reign also belong the epic poem on 
the second Punic war (Punica), by C. Silius Italicus (25-101), and the two epics, Thebais 
and Achillets, as well as the Silve (miscellaneous poems) of P. Papinius Statius. Silius 
was a close imitator of the language and versification of Vergil, but drew the material 
for his poem mainly from the history of Livy. Statius is a writer of greater power. 
He also follows Vergil in his language and the construction of his verses. But like Si'ius 
and others who follow the artistic lines laid down by tradition and elect the subjects 
prescribed by custom, he is utterly devoid of inspiration. 

The epigrams of Martial possess greater interest for us than any of the literary 
products of Domitian’s time, on account of the accurate information which they furnish 
regarding the social life of the day. They are also remarkable for their consummate wit 
and polish of form and diction. M. Valerius Martialis (? 41-102) was a native of Spain 
and came to Rome when he was about twenty-four years old. There he lived by his wits, 
and wrote merely to suit the taste of his readers or hearers, but without the slightest 
pretense to seriousness of purpose. Hence, all the frivolity, license, immorality and 
servility of the age of Domitian are mirrored in his little sketches. Martial is in one 
sense the creator of the epigram, for it was he who first gave to it the sting which it 
now carries, 
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(3) But it was in the reigns of Nerva and Trajan (96-117) that the literary talent of the 
empire put forth its noblest efforts, its most truly representative works. The sixteen 
satires of Dec. Junius Juvenalis (? 47-? 130), and the Agricola, Germania, Annales and 
flistorie of Cornelius Tacitus (? 54-? 119) arethe products of commanding genius, in which 
the life and thought and experience of the Roman world from the death of Augustus to 
that of Domitian are presented, with a slight leaning to exaggeration and bias it is true, 
but in general with rare fidelity to fact. Juvenal is great in his delineations of the 
society in which he writes. He is a true satirist, But in the higher qualities of a poet 
he is lacking. On the other hand, Tacitus is poet, satirist and historian, allinone. Both 
felt keenly the repression of speech under Domitian, and both gave full vent to their 
opinions when the obstacle to freedom of utterance was removed. They stand forth 
indeed as the last great exponents of the genuine national feeling, as the final represent- 
atives of that spirit of freedom which had been the life-blood of the Republic and 
was still not wholly dead. 

But the Letters of C. Plinius Cecilius Secundus (62-?115), commonly known as - 
Pliny the Younger, tend to modify, without contradicting, the harshness of the social 
picture drawn by Juvenal and Tacitus, by pointing to spots in the higher circles of the 
capital where virtue still reigned and where political corruption had failed to enter in. 
Pliny dabbled in poetry and other forms of literature. He also attained success as a 
pleader. His Panegyricus addressed to Trajan, in acknowledgment of the gift of the 
consulship, is evidence of considerable powers. 

The close of the Fourth Period in the history of Latin literature may be fairly marked 
by the death of Juvenal, abt. 180 a.p.. With him what was truly original and national 
in Roman literature ceased. Men of ability and learning continued to write, but their 
works are of the nature rather of memorials or commentaries on the literature of the past 
than of new creations. OC. Suetonius Tranquillus (? 75-160) is the most important writer 
of the age succeeding that of Juvenal. His biographies of the Cesars, in eight books, has 
survived, as well as considerable portions of his collection of Lives of Famous Men. M. 
Cornelius Fronto (? 90—?168) is of importance also, because of the discovery of his letters 
by A. Mai, in the early part of the present century. Aulus Gellius has gathered together 
in his Noctes Attice a valuable mass of details relating to literary and political history, 
antiquities, philosophy and law, written probably between A.p. 150 and 175. 

The name of Gaius, too,is conspicuous among the many jurists of the time of Hadrian 
and the Antonines. He was the author of a work entitled Lnstitutionum Commentarit 
Quattuor (161 A.D.), an introduction to the study of the Roman law, which became the 
basis of the Institutes of Justinian, and has been, in great part, preserved to us. A dis- 
tinguished African rhetorician was L. Apuleius (b. bet. 125 and 130 a.p.), the most 
original if not the most versatile writer since Tacitus. His most celebrated work is 
a satirical novel, bearing the title Metamorphoseon Libri XI., in which the hero be- 
comes metamorphosed into an ass, but retains his consciousness asa man. The sub- 
ject is taken from Aodxo¢g of Lucian, but the story is enlarged in its conclusion. Books 

V.-VI. contain the myth of Amor and Psyche. But in Apuleius we can discover 
celebrated work is a satirical novel, bearing the title Metamorphoseon Libri XI., in which 
the hero becomes metamorphosed into anass, but retains his consciousnessasaman, The 
subject is taken from the Aovxio¢g of Lucian, but the story is enlarged in its conclusion. 
Books IV.-VI. contain the myth of Amorand Psyche. But in Apuleius we can discover 
nothing that is genuinely Roman or Italian. His genius is of the African type, like that 
of most writers in the second and succeeding centuries, who could lay claim to being 
considered in the least forceful or original. ‘The years following the accession of Hadrian 
were productive of critical and grammatical studies, and the works of the Latin gramma- 
rians are worthy to be read in connection with the older authors whom they illustrate and 
explain. But both the language and the literature were now in rapid decline. The last 
author in any sense deserving to be called classical was Gellius. Much later, Lactantius, . 
at the beginning of the fourth century, and Claudian, at the end of it, were noted for 
the classical purity of their style; but the distinction was due in each instance to an 
especially acquired familiarity with early writers, and is hardly to be taken as a sign 
of the literary taste or genius of their day. 

See Munck, Geschichte der rémischen Litteratur (3 vols. 1861); Bihr, Geschichte der 
rimischen Litteratur (1870) ; Nisard, Etudes de la Poésie Latine (1875); Nisard, Essazs 
sur les Poétes Latins de la Décadence (1875) ; Mayor, Bibliographical Clue to Latin Litera- 
ture (1879); Sellar, The Roman Poets of the Republic (8rd ed. rev. 1889) ; Sellar, Zhe 
Roman Poets of the Augustan Age (1877); Bernhardy, Grundriss der rémischen Lit- 
teratur, 5th ed. (1872 ; Cruttwell, A History of Rom. Lit. from the Farliest Period to the 
Death of Marcus Aurelius (1877); Simcox, A History of Lat. Lit. from Ennius to Boéthius 
(1883) ; Pierron, Histoire de la Lit. Rom. (1873); Schmitz, A History of Latin Literature 
(1877); Bender, A Brief History of Roman Literature (1880) ; Teufftel, Geschichte der 
rémischen Litteratur, 4th ed. (1889). . 


LATIN UNION. By the monetary treaty of Paris of Dec. 23, 1865, France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Italy entered into a mutual agreement concerning the monetary and 
coinage policy, which took effect Aug. 1, 1866. That association of states is called the 
Latin union. Greece and Roumania came into the association in April, 1867. The fol- 
lowing is the substance of the treaty: 

Article 1. ‘‘Belgium, France, Italy, and Switzerland unite to regulate the weight, 
title, form, and circulation of their gold and silver coins, No change is made for the 
present in legislation relative to copper coins for the four countries,” 
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Art. 2. ‘‘The high contracting parties bind themselves not to coin, or permit to be 
coined, any gold other than in pieces of 100, 50, 20, 10, and 5 francs in weight, standard, 
tolerance, and diameter as follows: All these coins shall be of the fineness or standard 
of .900, with a tolerance of two-thousandths above or below the legal standard. The 
tolerance in weight shall be, for the 100 and for the 50 franc pieces, one-thousandth 
above or below; for the 20 and 10 franc pieces, two-thousandths; for the 5 franc pieces, 
three-thousandths. [The weights and diameters of the gold coins here follow in French 
measure. Ep.] The different states will receive all the above coins when not worn 
to one-half per cent, or the devices effaced.” 

Art. 3. ‘“‘The contracting governments bind themselves not to coin, or permit to be 
coined, silver pieces of 5 francs except of the weight, standard, tolerance, and diameter 
fixed.” , 

Art. 4. ‘‘The contracting parties will coin hereafter pieces of 2 and 1 franc, 50 
and 20 centimes, only to the fineness of .8385; tolerance of standard 79°3,th; of weight 
“005. for the first two, 7%%%5 for the 50 centime piece, and .01 for the 20 centime piece.” 
[Here follows the French weight and measure of the silver coins. Ep.] 

Art. 5. [Stipulates for the withdrawal and recoinage of silver pieces of 2 francs and 
under, not of the required standard, within a stipulated time. | 

Art 6. ‘‘The silver coins authorized in article 4 shall be a legal tender between indi- 
viduals of the state in which they are issued to the sum of fifty francs. The nation 
issuing them shall receive them in any amount.” 

Art. 7. ‘‘The public banks of each of the four countries will receive the coins of 
article 4, to the sum of 100 francs, in payment to said banks.” [The remainder of the 
article relates to exceptions for Swiss coins. | 

Art. 8. ‘‘Each of the contracting governments binds itself to receive from banks or 
individuals the small coins they have issued, and return the equivalent in current coin 
(gold, or 5 franc silver pieces), provided the sum presented be not less than 100 francs. 
This obligation shall extend two years beyond the expiration of this treaty.” 

Art. 9. ‘‘The high contracting parties agree not to issue a greater amount of these 2 
and 1 franc, 50 and 20 centime pieces of article 4, than six francs for each inhabitant. 
The amount thus fixed in accordance with the last census and the presumed increase 
of population is fixed at (1866), for Belgium, 32,000,000 francs; for France, 239,000,000 
francs; for Italy, 141,000,000 francs; for Switzerland, 17,000,000 francs. Exclusive of 
the above sums, the different governments can issue of coins already in circulation in 
the following proportion: France, in 50 and 20 centime pieces, by the law of May 25, 1864, 
about 16,000,000 francs; Italy, in 2 and 1 franc, 50 and 20 centime pieces, by the law of 
the 24th of Aug., 1862, about 100,000,000 francs; Switzerland, in 2 and 1 franc pieces 
by the law of Jan. 31, 1860, about 10,500,000 francs.” 

Art. 10. ‘‘Hereafter the year of issue to be stamped on all the gold and silver coins 
issued by the four governments.” 

Art. 11. ‘‘The contracting governments shall annually state the quantity of their 
issue of gold and silver coins, and the amount collected for melting. They shall like- 
wise give notice of important facts in regard to the reciprocal circulation of their 
issues.” 

Art. 12. ‘‘ Any other nation can join the present convention by accepting its obliga- 
tions, and adopting the monetary system of the union in regard to gold and silver 
coins.” 

ee 13. [Binds the contracting parties to pass laws to carry out the foregoing agree- 
ments. 

Art. 14. ‘‘The present convention shall remain in force till Jan 1, 1880. If it be not 
repealed a year before the expiration of that term, it shall remain in force for an addi- 
tional period of 15 years, and so on until repealed.” 

Art. 15. ‘‘The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications exchanged 
in Paris, within six months, or less time if possible.” [It was so ratified. ] 

On Jan. 30, 1874, at a conference of the Latin union, a supplementary treaty was made 
between the high contracting parties, by which they agreed to limit the coinage for the 
year 1874, of 5 franc pieces, to 12,000,000 francs in Belgium; 60,000,000 frances in 
France; 40,000,000 franes in Italy; and 8,000,000 in Switzerland; in all, 120,000,000 
francs; and the delivery of coins upon mint receipts of Dec. 31, 1878, to the amount of 
nearly 50,000,000 francs, was applicable on these quotas. By a special article, Italy was 
allowed to coin, for the reserve of her national bank, 20,000,000 francs additional in 5 
franc pieces. : 

The two annual conferences of the union in Feb., 1875 and 1876, made the same 
jimitation for those years respectively, which were subsequently enacted by the respec- 
tive governments; but a small additional issue was allowed to Greece in 1876. 

The conference of 1877 entirely suspended the coinage of 5 franc pieces, except 
9,000,000 francs for Italy. ; 

By a law of Dec. 18, 1873, Belgium has the power to suspend the coinage of silver 
entirely. France passed a law to the same purport in 1876. Switzerland has one to the 
same effect. It will be observed that the treaty of 1865 limits the coinage of silver as to 
maximum, but does not make any coinage obligatory. The actual coinage, therefore, 
cannot be inferred from it. 
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In the autumn of 1878, through a conference in Paris, the same nations renewed 
their monetary treaty as it was, ‘‘in all that relates to fineness, weight, denomination, 
and currency of their gold and silver coin.” Article 9 of the new treaty guarantees to 
each state free coinage of gold (excepting gold 5 franc pieces, of which the coinage is 
suspended), and provides that ‘‘the coinage of silver 5 franc pieces is provisionally sus- 
pended,” but ‘‘ it may be resumed when a unanimous agreement to that effect shall be 
established between all the contracting states.” The treaty was in force by its terms till 
Jan. 1, 1886. In 1875 Holland suspended the right of private individuals to have silver 
coined at her mint, which law is believed to be still in force. 

In view of the foregoing facts, and the further fact that France holds more than 
2,500,000,000 francs in silver coin within its borders, it is not difficult to see that she has 
directed the legislation of the union with consummate ability to prevent a large decline 
in its value. Notwithstanding the suicidal attempts in the legislation of other nations 
to demonetize it, she has succeeded not only in saving her own capital in silver, without 
loss of value in its home circulation, but in acquiring it at reduced cost from her neigh- 
bors. See MonNETARY CONFERENCE, INTERNATIONAL. In Nov., 1885, France, Greece, 
Italy, and Switzerland renewed the convention for 5 years. It was agreed that silver 
coins should be redeemable in gold, and that no additional silver coinage should be per- 
mitted. In 1890 the L. U. was renewed for two years. 


LATINUS, legendary King of Latium, son of Faunus and the nymph Marica, and 
rere Lavinia, wife of Aineas, who, on the death of Latinus, succeeded to the throne 
of Latium, 


LATITUDE AND LON’GITUDE, in geography, denote the angular distances of a place 
on the earth from the equator and first meridian respectively; the angular distance in 
longitude being found by supposing a plane to pass through the place, the earth’s center, 
and the poles, and measuring the angle made by this plane with the plane of the first 
meridian; the angular distance in latitude being found in the same manner, but substi: 
tuting the two extremities of an equatorial diameter for the poles; or, more simply, lati- 
tude is the angle made by two lines drawn from the earth’s center—the one to the place, 
the other to the equator at the point where it is crossed by the meridian of the place. 
Latitude is reckoned from the equator to the poles, a place on the equator having lat. 0°, 
and the poles 90° n. and 90° s. respectively. Longitude is reckoned along the equator 
from the first meridian; but as nature has not, asin the case of latitude, supplied us 
with a fixed starting-point, each nation has chosen its own first meridian; thus, in Great 
Britain and her colonies, in Holland, and other maritime states, longitude is reckoned 
from the meridian which passes through Greenwich; in France, from that through 
Paris, etc.; and in many old charts, from Ferro (one of the Canary isles), or from the 
Madeira isles. It is reckoned e. and w. from 0° to 180°, though astronomers reckon 
from 0° w. to 860° w., and never use east longitude. It will easily be seen that if the 
latitude and longitude of a place be given, its exact position can be determined, for the 
latitude fixes its position to a circle passing round the earth at a uniform fixed distance 
from the equator (called a parallel of latitude), and the longitude shows what point of 
this circle is to be intersected by the meridian of the place, the place being at the inter. 
section. 

The determination both of latitude and longitude depends upon astronomical 
observation. The principle on which the more usual methods of finding the lati- 
tude depend will be understood from the following considerations: To an observer 
at the earth’s equator, the celestial poles are in. the horizon, and the meridian point of 
the equator is in the zenith. If now he travel northwards over one degree of the merid- 
ian, the north celestial pole will appear one degree above the horizon, while the merid- 
ian point of the equator will decline one degree southwards; and so on, until, when he 
reached the terrestrial pole, the pole of the heavens would be in the zenith, and the 
equator in the horizon. The same thing is true with regard to the southern hemisphere. 
It thus appears that to determine the latitude of a place we have only to find the alti- 
tude of the pole, or the zenith distance of the meridian point of the equator (which is 
the same thing as the complement of its altitude). The altitude of the pole is found 
most directly by observing the greatest and least altitudes of the polar star (see PoLus), 
or of any circumpolar star, and (correction being made for refraction), taking half the 
sum. Similarly, half the sum of the greatest and least meridian altitudes of the sun, 
at the two solstices, corrected for refraction and parallax, gives the altitude of the 
meridian point of the equator. The method most usual with navigators and travelers 
is to observe the meridian altitude of a star whose declination or distance from the 
equator is known; or of the sun, whose declination at the time may be found from the 
Nautical Almanac ; the sum or difference (according to the direction of the declination) 
of the altitude and declination gives the meridian altitude of the equator, which is the 
co-latitude. Other methods of finding the latitude require more or less trigonometrical 
calculation. 

The determination of the longitude is by no means so readily accomplished. Various 
methods have at different times been proposed, most of which are only fitted for observ- 
atories. Among these may be classed those which depend upon the determination of 
the local time bf the occurrence of certain celestial phenomena, such as the eclipses of 
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the sun, moon, or Jupiter’s satellites, occultations of fixed stars by the moon, the time 
occupied in the moon’s transit over the meridian, etc.; and comparing the observed local 
time with the calculated time of the occurrence, at some station whose longitude is 
known (e.g., Greenwich), the difference of time when reduced to degrees, minutes, and 
seconds, at the rate of 360° to 24 hours, gives the difference of longitude. The two 
methods in use among travelers and on board ship are remarkable for their combination 
of simplicity with accuracy. The first consists merely in determining at what hour on 
the chronometer (which is set to the time at Greenwich, or some place of known longi- 
tude) the sun crosses the meridian. It is evident that as the sun completes a revolution, 
or 360°, in 24 hours, he will move over 15° degrees in 1 hour, or 1° in 4 minutes. Now, 
if the watch be set to Greenwich time—viz., point to 12 o’clock when the sun is on the 
meridian of Greenwich, and if at some other place, when the sun is on the meridian 
there, the watch points to 3 hours 52 minutes, the difference of longitude is 58°, and 
the longitude will be w., as the sun has arrived over the place later than at Greenwich; 
similarly, if the sun be over the meridian of a place at 9 hours and 40 minutes A.M., 
the longitude is 35° e. (by the chronometer), The accuracy of this method depends 
evidently upon the correctness of time-keepers (see WatTcH). The other method— 
that of ‘‘lunar distances’’-—may be briefly explained as follows: The distance of the 
moon from certain fixed stars is calculated with great accuracy (about three years in 
advance) for every three hours of Greenwich time, and published in the Nawtical Alma- 
nac. The moon’s distance from some one star having been observed, and corrected for 
refraction and parallax, and the local time having also been noted, the difference between 
this local time and that time in the table which corresponds to the same distance gives 
the longitude, which may be converted into degrees as before. It may also be mentioned 
that the longitude of all places connected by telegraph with the reckoning-point can be 
easily found by transmitting from the latter a signal to an observer in the place, at 
a certain fixed time (reckoned in solar time at the reckoning-point), and by the observer 
instantly and accurately noting the local time at which the signal arrived; the difference 
of the two times, reduced in the way shown above, will pve the longitude, the time 
occupied in the transmission of the signal being so small as to be neglected. When 
applied to a heavenly body, the terms latitude and longitude have the same relations 
to the ecliptic and its poles, and to the point on the ecliptic called the equinox (q.v.), 
that terrestrial latitude and longitude have to the equator and a first meridian. The 
positions of a heavenly body relatively to the equator are called its declination (q.v.) 
and right ascension (q.V.). 


LATITUDINARIANS, in ecclesiastical history, a class of English divines in the 
reign of Charles II., towards the close of the 1th c., who were opposed both to the 
high tenets of theruling party in the church and to what they regarded as the fanatical 
views of many dissenters. They considered as unimportant the matters of dispute 
between high-churchmen and Puritans, and endeavored to take a middle course between 
the strict Presbyterians and independents, on the one hand, and the more intolerant 
Episcopalians on the other. They were branded by both parties as deists and atheists 
as well as latitudinarians. They were generally low-churchmen, and their creed was 
nearly that of the Dutch Arminians. Among the prominent of this class were Hales, 
Chillingworth, Cudworth, Whichcote, Henry More, Wilkins, and Gale. They were 
raised to important places during the reign of Charles. Their principles were explained 
and defended by Fowler, bishop of Gloucester, in a work entitled 7’he Principles and 
Practices of Certain Modern Divines of the Church of England, abusively called Latitudi- 
narians, Truly Represented and Defended, by way of Dialogue. As a theological term it 
is now applied generally to those who hold opinions at variance with the more rigid 
interpretation of Scripture and church traditions, The name is given also to the mod- 
ern broad-church party. 


LATIUM, a country of Italy formerly occupied by the Latini, now covered by the 
Pontine marshes and uninhabitable. The Latins, one of the oldest known nations of 
Italy, are said to have migrated from the central Apennines, and settled the land between 
the Anio, the Tiber, the Alban mountains, and the sea, which was named Latium 
after them. Over these plains they spread themselves in small settlements, which grew 
into villages, and even became important towns long before the foundation of Rome. 
Among these towns were Laurentum, Lanuvium, Alba Longa, Tusculum, Aricia, etc. 
These Latin communities were united by religious rites, which were celebrated in 
a temple of Diana in a grove near Aricia; in a temple of Venus between Lavinium and 
Ardea; and elsewhere. The original deities of the Latins were Saturnus, Janus, and 
Faunus; Venus and others appear to have been introduced into their mythology at 
a later period. The towns of Latium were strongly built in positions favorable for 
defense, and surrounded by massive walls. This was a necessary precaution, as the 
growing wealth and power of-the inhabitants brought them into conflict with their 
neighbors, the Volscians, and with Rome. From the time of Tullus Hostilius there was 
constant warfare with the latter country, until, under the consulship of Spurius Cassius 
and Postumus Cominius, in the beginning of the 5th c. B.c., a solemn league and treaty 
was established between Rome and Latium, which existed for about 100 years. But 
after the conclusion of the invasion of the Gauls, and when these barbarians had retired 
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from the ruined city, the Latins, Volscians, Etruscans, and other ancient enemies of 
Rome took advantage of her extremity to attack her. They were, however, defeated, 
and forced to make peace on terms favorable to Rome. This condition was not, how- 
ever, permanent, the Latins being always aggressive, and jealous of the supremacy of 
Rome. The ‘“‘great Latin war,” as it is termed in history—said to be the greatest in 
which Rome ever engaged—occurred in 340 B.c.; lasted during 3 years; and ended in a 
decisive battle in the plain near the base of Vesuvius, in which Rome was entirely suc- 
cessful, and barely one-fourth of the Latins escaped. Soon afterwards they made their 
submission to Rome, and a portion of their land was taken from them. Then city after 
city of Latium was brought under subjection; the general assemblies of the Latins for 
self-government were abolished; the walls of Velitre—a Latin city, formerly a Roman 
colony—were razed to the ground, and its senators banished; and thus terminated the 
existence of Latium as an independent state. It is said of Latium that probably never 
on the earth’s surface were crowded together so many cities in so small a space. They 
numbered about 60 authentic towns, on an extent of territory 64 m. by 28 in dimensions, 
After their subjugation the inhabitants permitted their system of Crainage and sewerage 
to become disordered; the water-courses stagnated; and in place of the thriving, busy 
plain, alive with bustling cities, there grew to be a vast swamp, unproductive and 
unhealthy, the present Roman Campagna. This locality is not only malarious, but in 
every way desolate and forbidding. The ground is volcanic, the many lakes which 
cover it being formed in craters. Hot sulphur springs exist in the district lying between 
Rome and Tivoli. The marshes which existed at the period when Latium was in 
‘its prime, but were drained in the inhabited portion, were the favorite habitat, in their 
unreclaimed part, of wild boars, which were hunted for the tables of the Roman aris- 
tocracy. Even at the present time, the Pontine marshes are famous for this species of 
game. 


LATONA, in Grecian mythology, the mother of Apollo and Diana by Jupiter. 
When pursued by the jealous Juno, she finally found refuge on the floating island of 
Delos, which was made fast for her by order of Neptune. She had no temples, but was 
worshiped only in connection with her children. 


LATOUR D’AUVERGNE, THEOPHILE MALO CorRRET DB, b. Nov. 23, 1748, at Carhaix, 
in Finistére, France, of an illegitimate branch of the family of the dukes of Bouil- 
lon. He entered the army in 1767; and in 1781 served under the duke de Crillon at 
Port Mahon. On the outbreak of the revolution he attached himself to the national 
cause. The army .of the Alps, which operated against the Sardinians in 1792, contained 
no braver officer than Latour. He was the first to enter Chambéry, sword in hand, at 
the head of his company. But he would not hear of advancement in military rank; 
and, in the following year, though placed at the head of a column of 8,000 grenadiers, 
in the army of the Pyrenees, he continued to wear the uniform of a captain. His corps 
obtained the name of the ‘‘infernal column,” on account of the dread which its bayonet- 
charges inspired. When he was subsequently with the army of the Rhine, in 1800, as 
he still refused all promotion, Bonaparte bestowed on him the title of ‘‘The First 
Grenadier of France.” He was killed, on June 27 of that year, at Oberhausen, near 
Neuburg, in Bavaria. The heroism and magnanimity of Latour were wonderful; and 
French biographies are full of instances of his daring valor, his Spartan simplicity of 
life, and his chivalrous affection for his friends. When he died, the whole French 
army mourned for him three days; every soldier set aside a day’s pay to purchase a 
silver urn to hold his heart; his saber was placed in the church of the Invalides; and 
each morning, till the close of the empire, at the muster-roll of his regiment, his 
name continued to be called, and the oldest sergeant answered to the call: ‘“‘Mort au 
champ @honneur”’ (Dead on the field of honor), Latour was not only a brave warrior, 
but also a man of a studious disposition, and the author of two works, Nouvelles Recher- 
ches sur la Langue, 0 Origine et les Antiquités des Bretons (1792), and Origines Gauloises 
(1801), which is, however, only a third edition of the former. 


LA TRAPPE, a narrow valley in Normandy, in the department of Orne, closely shut 
in by woods and rocks, and very difficult of access. It is notable as the place in which 
the Trappist Order (q.v.) originated. 


LATREILLE, Prerre-ANDBE, an eminent naturalist, b. in 1762 at Brive, in the 
department of Corréze, France. In 1778 he was placed in the college of cardinal 
Lemoine, at Paris, to be educated for the church. Here he acquired the friendship of 
Haity (q.v.), and devoted himself almost exclusively to the study of insects. He com- 
pleted his education for the church, and received ordination, but gave himself, how- 
ever, chiefly to entomological studies. His first publication was on the mutillas of 
France, insects of the order hymenoptera (1792): which was followed by very many 
other works of the same kind, articles in encyclopedias, magazines, etc. In 1796 he 
published, at Brive, his first great work, Précis des Caractéres Génériques des Insectes, 
disposés dans un Ordre Naturel. It was an important step towards a truly natural system 
of entomology, although really a mere sketch of a system. An interesting incident falls 
here to be mentioned. During the fury of the French revolution, Latreille was con- 
demned to déportation, and sent to prison at Bordeaux, awaiting the execution of his 
sentence. The surgeon who visited the prison observing the prisoner attentively look- 
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ing at a small insect (necrobia ruficollis), was informed by him that it was very rare, and 
that he wished to transmit it to two young naturalists in Bordeaux. His wish was 
gratified, and the young naturalists—MM. Dargelas and Bory de Saint- Vincent—exerted 
themselves to obtain his release, in which they ultimately succeeded. Latreille always 
remembered this with great gratitude, and has commemorated the incident in some of 
his works. A figure of the insect is engraved on his tomb. Latreille was again in 
danger in 1797, when he was proscribed as an emigré; but again he escaped through the 
influence of friends. Having, after the revolution, relinquished all thoughts of the 
church, he entirely devoted himself to natural history; was received as a corresponding 
member of the institute; and was employed in the arranging of insects in the museum 
of natural history. He died at Paris, Feb. 6, 1833, at the age of 70. His works on 
natural history are very numerous. The most important, besides those already noticed, 
are: Histoire des Salamandres (Par. 1800); Histowe Naturelle des Singes (2 tom., Par. 
1801); Histoire Naturelle des Orustaces et Insectes (14 tom., 1802-5); Histotre Naturelle des 
Reptiles (4 tom. Par., 1802); Genera Crustaceorum et Insectorum (4 tom., Par., 1806-9); 
Considérations sur Ordre Naturel des Animaua, etc. (Par. 1810); Familles Naturelles 
du Régne Animal (Par. 1825); Cours d’Entomologie (2 tom. Par. 1831-33). 


LATRIA. See ADORATION. 


LA'TRINES, conveniences for soldiers in camps and barracks. Much attention has 
of late been devoted to their construction, a large percentage of the army sickness having 
been traced to their defective and impure condition. 


LATROBE, BENJAMIN HENRY, b. Philadelphia, 1807; a civil engineer and railroad 
manager; studied and practiced law for a few years, then became an engineer; in 1830 
had charge of the construction of the Baltimore and Ohio railway between Point of 
Rocks and Harper’s Ferry; and became chief-engineer of that road in 1842. He was 
afterwards chief-engineer and president of several railway companies, and an esteemed 
consulting engineer. He d. 1878. 


LATROBE, BENJAMIN HENRY, 1764-1820; b. England; d. New Orleans; an Eng- 
lish architect who came to America in 1796, and had charge of the works for the 
improvement of the navigation of James river, Va., and soon after became state 
engineer; subsequently was employed by the U.S. government in constructing light- 
houses and fortifications on the coast, and as inspector of public works. He designed 
the old national bank in Philadelphia, the cathedral and merchants’ exchange of .Balti- 
more, the old hall of the house of representatives at Washington; and died while 
engaged on the water-works of New Orleans. 


LATROBE, JoHN HAZLEHURST BONEVAL, son of the above, b. in Philadelphia, May 
4, 1803; left West Point to study law, and was admitted to the bar in 1825, In 1828 he 
became counsel for the Baltimore and Ohio. He was the founder of the Maryland in- 
stitute, president of the American colonization society, and was interested in the Mary- 
land colony of colored men in Liberia. He invented the Baltimore heater, a stove much 
in use. He published the biography of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, and has written 
numerous other books. 


LATRUNCULI, the name given to an ancient Roman game, whose origin is of 
unknown date, but attributed by some to Palamedes, to whom is also ascribed the 
invention of chess, backgammon, and dice. The game resembled chess in some respects, 
being played on a board, and with pieces of different colors. The number of pieces 
varied between five and twelve, and it was at first strictly a game of skill. Later, the 
introduction into it of the use of ‘essere, or dice, brought into it the element of chance. 
It is possible that this was one of the first crude attempts, out of which gradually grew 
the game of chess. 


LAT TEN, a term now seldom used. It is applied to sheet-brass, and previous to the 
reforms in the customs tariff, the name was regularly recognized. There are three 
varieties of latten known—dlack, shaven, and roll. The first is rolled brass about the 
thickness of ordinary pasteboard, and unpolished; the second as thin as writing-paper ; 
and the third is either of the other kinds polished on both sides. The term latten is of 
some archeological interest, as it is not known what is meant by the ‘‘mines of latten” 
mentioned in the time of Henry VIII., and frequent mention is made of this metal in 
various public records, without explanation of its nature. 


LATTER-DAY SAINTS. See Mormons. 


LAT TICE-BRIDGE, so called from having tne sides constructed with cross-framing 
resembling lattice-work (Fr. and Ger. latte, a lath). See FRAME-BRIDGE. Many very 
_ large bridges of this kind have been erected with timber-framing in America. That 
over the Susquehanna at Columbia is about 14 m. long, and has 29 spans, each 200 ft. 
wide. The principle on which many lattice-bridges are constructed resembles that of 
the trussed rafters of roofs, with a king-post or hanger in center. Each span consists 
of a series of these rafters, so arranged that the head of one rafter is immediately over 
the feet of the two adjoining rafters. Other lattice-bridges are constructed with diag- 
onal braces, united with strong pins, and without suspension-rods. The former 
method is the stronger, as in the latter the strain comes chiefly on the pins pares fe 
diagonal cross-braces. Lattice-bridges are also constructed in iron, and have been 
much used for railway purposes. The first application of the lattice principle to iron 
was made by Mr. George Smart, who registered, in 1824, his ‘‘patent iron bridge.” 
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Many modifications of the same principle have been adopted—the horizontal ties at 
top and bottom being always of wrought iron, and the diagonals either simple wrought- 
iron bars, or hollow malleable-iron tubes, or of cast iron. The wrought-iron tubular 
bow-bridge, now in very common use in railway construction, is a combination of the 
tubular and the lattice principle. See TuBULAR Bripgss. See illus., Bripe@ss, vol. III. 


LATTICE LEAF, Lace Lear, WATER YAM, or OUVIRANDRANO, Ouvirandra fenestralis, 
a plant referred by some botanists to the natural order jwncaginew, and by some to nat- 
adacee, It isanative of Madagascar, and growsinrunning streams. It has a root-stock 
about the thickness of a man’s thumb, 6 to 9 in. long, often branching, internally white, 
with a light-brown skin, farinaceous, and used for food. The crown of the root is under 
water, and the leaves float just under the surface; the flower-stalks rise above it. The 
flowers are in forked spikes. The leaves are very curious; the blade resembling lattice- 
work or open needle-work of a most regular pattern; the longitudinal ribs being crossed 
at right angles by fine tendrils, and the intervening spaces being open. The blade is of 
an elongated oval form, abruptly acuminated; the length of the stalk varies according 
to the depth of the water. The whole appearance of the plant is very beautiful. 


LATTICED, or TRreEILLE, in heraldry, is a term applied to a shield covered witha 
decoration resembling fretty, but differing in this respect, that the pieces do not cross 
over and under each other: those directed from dexter chief to sinister base are placed 
uppermost and clowé, that is, have nails inserted at the joints. See Fret; HERALDRY. 


LATUDE, Henri Masers DE, 1725-1805; b. France; having served a number of 
years in the French army, began the study of mathematics in Paris. <A trick, easily 
discovered, by which he hoped to gain the favor of Mme. de Pompadour, made him the 
victim of unmerited condemnation for the period of 385 years. In 1749 he attempted to 
prove his disinterested admiration for her by warning her of an attempt upon her life, 
to be made through a dangerous powder that she was to receive in a package. Finding 
that it emanated from him, a simple ruse to gain her favor, she caused his arrest, and 
with inexcusable obduracy kept him imprisoned in the Bastile and at Vincennes until 
her death. In 1750, 1756, and 1764 he made unsuccessful escapes; in the first instance 
voluntarily surrendering himself within a week, in the second being rearrested in 
Amsterdam, and the third time, soon after his transfer to the prison at Vincennes, he 
made his escape and was retaken. His imprisonment subsequent to the death of Mme. 
Pompadour is unaccountable, he having led a quiet, thoughtful life during incarcer- 
ation, when not suffering from too rigorous treatment. In 1777, having been liberated 
through the intercession of Maiesherbes, he was soon after arrested again, and kept in a 
dungeon at Bicétre for many years. At length, in 1784, with the change brought about 
by a turn in political affairs, the popular voice being in his favor, he was liberated and 
eae Serta the patronage of Mme. Legros. In 1793 he claimed damages from the 

eirs of Mme. de Pompadour, and received 10,000 livres. In1789, besides several essays, 
he published Mémoire de M. de Latude, ingenieur; in 1791-92 Le Despotisme Dévoilé, ow 
Mémoires de Latude was published by Thierry; and in 1888 Mémoires inédites de Henri 
Masers de Latude. 


LAU’BAN, at. of Prussia, in the province of Silesia, is situated in a charming valley 
on the Queis, 40 m. w.s.w. of Liegnitz. Pop. ’90, 11,958, who are engaged chiefly in 
woolen, linen, and cotton weaving, bleaching, and the manufacture of earthenware. 


LAUBE, Hernrico, 1806; b. in Silesia, became professor at Breslau, and in 1831 
settled in Leipsic, to follow a literary career. In 1834 he journeyed in Italy. On his 
return to Germany he was implicated in the organization of the Burschenshaft, a secret 
organization of young Germans, mostly collegians, to promote progressive reforms in the 
German government. The royal government sought the suppression of this society, and 
Laube was imprisoned nine months in Berlin for his participation in its work. After 
his release, he renewed his connection with it, and was again imprisoned from 1887 to 
1839. On his release he visited France and Algeria. After the revolutionary movements 
of 1848 he was made deputy from a Bohemian town to the parliament of Frankfort, and 
voted with the moderate party. In 1849 he went to Vienna and became director of the 
court theater, and remained twenty years. In 1869 he became director of the theater 
of Leipsic. He was a writer of lively powers of observation and wit, one of the recognized 
members of what is called the ‘‘ young Germany” school in literature, and rather distin- 
guished by the beauty of his style than the peculiarities or value of his thoughts. From 
1832 to 1844 he was chief editor of fashionable and theatrical journals, and a prolific 
author. The following are among his works: Das Neue Jahrhundert, 1833; Modernen 
Characteristiken, 1885; Geschichte der Deutschen Litteratur, 1840; Das Erste Deutsche Par- 
lament, 1849; Das Burgtheater, 1868; Franzdsische Lustschlosser, 1840; Das Junge Europa, 
1833-37; and several dramas. He d. 1884. 


LAUD, Witu1AM, Archbishop of Canterbury, was the son of a clothier in good cir- 
eumstances, and was b. at Reading, in Berkshire, Oct. 7, 1578. He entered St. John’s 
college, Oxford, in 1589, became a fellow in 1593, and took his degree of M.A. in 1598. 
Ordained a priest in 1601, he soon made himself conspicuous at the university by his 
antipathy to Puritanism; but being then a person of very little consequence, he only 
succeeded in exciting displeasure against himself. Yet his learning, his persistent and 
definite ecclesiasticism, and the genuine unselfishness of his devotion to the church, soon 
won him both friends and patrons. In 1607 he was preferred to the vicarage of Stan- 
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ford in Northamptonshire, and in 1608 obtained the advowson of North Kilworth in 
Leicestershire. In both of these livings he showed himself an exemplary clergyman 
according to the high-church pattern zealous in satan the parsonage-houses, and 
liberal in maintaining the poor. In 1609 he was appointed rector of West Tilbury, in 
Essex; in 1611—in spite of strong opposition—president of St. John’s college; in 1614 
prebendary of Lincoln; and in 1615 archdeacon of Huntingdon. King James now 
began to recognize what sort of a man Laud was, and to see that he might rely on him 
as a valuable ally in carrying out his notions of the ‘‘divine right.” Not that their aims 
were quite identical—James was chiefly anxious to maintain the absolute authority of 
the sovereign, and Laud the absolute authority of episcopacy. In 1617 Laud accom- 
panied his majesty to Scotland, with the view of introducing episcopacy into the church 
government of that country; but the attempt failed. In 1621 he was consecrated bishop 
of St. Davids. After the accession of Charles I. he was translated from the see of St. 
Davids to that of Bath and Wells, became high in favor at court, was more than ever 
hated by the Puritans, and was denounced in parliament. In 1628 he was made bishop 
of London. After the assassination of Buckingham (q.v.), Laud became virtually the 
chief minister of Charles, and acted in a manner so utterly opposed to the spirit of the 
times and to the opinions of the great body of Puritans in England, that one might have 
foreseen his ruin to be inevitable, in spite of the royal favor. In 1630 he was chosen 
chancellor of the university of Oxford, the center of high-church loyalty. From this 
period he was for several years busily but fruitlessly employed in repressing Puritan: 
ism. The means adopted were not only unchristian, but even detestable. Cropping the 
ears, slitting the nose, branding the forehead, fines, imprisonments, are not at any time 
satisfactory methods of defending a religious system, but in the then temper of the Eng- 
lish nation they were in the last degree weak and foolish. In the high-commission and 
star-chamber courts, the influence of Laud was supreme; but the penalty he paid for 
this influence was the hatred of the English parliament and of the people generally. In 
1633 he was raised to the archbishopric of Canterbury, and in the same year made 
chancellor of the university of Dublin. The famous ordinance regarding Sunday sports, 
which was published about this time by royal command, was believed to be drawn up 
by Laud, and greatly increased the dislike felt towards him by the Puritans. His minute 
alterations in public worship, his regulations about the proper position of the altar and 
the fencing of it with decent rails, his forcing Dutch and Walloon congregations to use 
the English liturgy, and all Englishmen-to attend the parish churches where they 
resided, display a petty intellect and an intolerant spirit; as other of his actions indicate 
that there lurked in his small obstinate nature no inconsiderable amount of cruelty and. 
malice. Still, it must be confessed that in the long run, Laud’s ritualism has triumphed. 
The church of England was gradually penetrated with his spirit, and the high value 
which she has come to put on religious ceremonies is partly owing to the pertinacious 
efforts of the archbishop. This influence, in short, has hindered her from becoming as 
doctrinal and Calvinistic as her articles would logically necessitate. During 1635-87, 
another effort was made by him to establish episcopacy in Scotland; but the first attempt 
to read the liturgy in St. Giles’s church, Edinburgh, excited a dangerous tumult. Pro 
ceedings were finally taken against him, and on Mar. 1, 1640-41, he was, by 
order of the house of commons, conveyed to the Tower. After being stripped of his 
honors, and exposed to many indignities and much injustice, he was finally brought to 
trial before the house of lords, Nov. 18, 1643, on a charge of treason and other crimes. 
The lords, however, did not find him guilty; but the commons had previously resolved 
on his death, and passed an ordinance for his execution. To this the upper house gave 
its assent; and in spite of Laud’s producing a royal pardon, he was—undoubtedly in 
violation of express statute, and by the exercise of a prerogative of parliament as arbi- 
trary as any king had ever exhibited—beheaded, Jan. 10, 1644-45. Laud had a 
genuine regard for learning—at least ecclesiastical learning—and enriched the university 
of Oxford, in the course of his life, with 1800 MSS. in different European and orienta] 
languages; but his exclusive sacerdotalism, his inability to understand his fellow-crea- 
tures, and his consequent disregard for their rights, forbid us to admire his character, 
though we pity his fate. His writings are few. Wharton published his Diary in 1694; 
and during 1857-60, Parker, the Oxford publisher, issued Zhe Works of the Most 
Reverend HKather in God, William Laud, D.D., sometime Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
containing, among other things, his letters and miscellaneous papers, some of them not 
before published, and, like his Diary, of great value in helping us to form an adequate 
conception of the man and his time. 


LAU DANUM, or TINCTURE OF OPIuM, is the most generally used of all the prepara. 
tions of opium. It is obtained by macerating the sliced or powdered drug in spirit, and 
filtering. It is of a deep brownish-red color, and possesses the peculiar odor and smell 
of opium. One of the greatest objections to it is, that it is liable to great variations of 
strength. Dr. Christison remarks: ‘‘Laudanum is made by all the colleges with such 
proportions of the opium and spirit that about thirteen minims and a half, or about 
twenty-five drops, contain the entire part of one grain of opium. But the London tinc- 
ture may be sometimes sixteen per cent stronger than the others, as dry opium is directed 
to be used.” This medicine is, moreover, very often adulterated. 
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Laudanum is a powerful anodyne and soporific, but is more liable to cause headache 
than the solution of one of the salts of morphia. Its general action and its uses will 
be described in the article Oprum. The dose for an adult varies from ten minims to a 
dram. To children (as is the case with all opiates), it must be given with extreme 
caution. One minim, which is equivalent to the 120th of a grain of morphia, has been 
known to prove fatal to an infant. 


LAUDA SION SALVATO/REM (‘‘ Praise the Saviour of Zion”), a rhymed Latin 
hymn by Thomas Aquinas, in 12 stanzas, sung in Roman Catholic churches on Corpus 
Christi Sunday. Nine of the 12 stanzas have six lines each, two eight lines each, and 
one, the last, ten lines. 


LAUDER, RoserT Scort, 1803-69 ; b. near Edinburgh ; studied painting under the 
patronage of David Roberts and sir Walter Scott in Edinburgh and London, after 
which he spent five years in Italy. From 1838 to 1849 he resided in London, and after 
that time until his death in Edinburgh. His best works were scenes from Scott’s novels. 
His ‘“‘Christ Teaching Humility” was purchased by the Scottish association for the 
encouragement of art and placed in the Scottish national gallery at Edinburgh. 


LAUDER, Sir Tuomas Dick, 1784-1848; b. Edinburgh; was first brought into 
notice by contributions to Tait’s and Blackwood’s Magazines—Simon Roy, Gardener, of 
Dumphai, being ascribed by some to the author of Waverley. In his youth he wrote 
Lochandhu and the Wolf of Badenoch. He read a paper on The Parallel Roads of Glen- 
roy before the royal society of Edinburgh, which was published in vol. ix. of their 
Transactions, It consisted of a description of the geological strata of that district of the 
Highlands. He published also sketches of Scottish scenery under the titles of Highland 
Rambles, with Long Tales to Shorten the Way, 2 vols.; Legendary Tales of the Highlands, 3 
vols.; Tour Round the Coasts of Scotland; and a Memorial of the Royal Progress in Scot- 
land in 1842. He was for several years secretary of the board of Scottish fisheries and: 
of arts and manufactures. He was a baronet, and was succeeded in his title by his son, 
sir John Dick Lauder. 


LAUDER, Wiu11Am, d.1771;b. in Scotland early in the 18th c., and educated at 
the university of Edinburgh. He was a Latin scholar of some celebrity, but is remem- 
bered chiefly for a series of articles in the Gentleman’s Magazine (1747) (afterward 
printed in a book with a preface by Dr. Samuel Johnson), in which he pretended to 
show that Milton, in Paradise Lost, had borrowed largely from modern Latin poems by 
Grotius and others. It afterward appeared that the work was an imposture, the parallel 
pm quoted to support the charge of plagiarism against Milton being ascertained to 

e either forgeries or taken from a Latin translation of Paradise Lost. Lauder confessed 
the fraud and went to Barbadoes, where he died. 


LAU’DERDALE, aco. in n.w. Ababama, has for its entire southern and western 
boundary the Tennessee river, and on the n. the state line of Tennessee ; about 682 sq. 
m.; pop. 790, 23,739, chiefly of American birth, inclu. colored. Cypress creek, risin 
beyond the border, flows southward, emptying into the Tennessee river, and Shoa 
creek takes a parallel course. By its southern border, where the Tennessee river is 
about 14 m. in width, are the rapids called Muscle shoals, with a descent of 100 ft. in 
20 m. The surface is undulating, particularly in the northern section, with broad 
tracts of woodland. The soil is suited to the cultivation of cotton and tobacco; other 
products are those of the dairy, and honey, grain, sorghum. Limestone and iron 
ore are found. It is intersected by the Memphis and Charleston and the Louisville and 
Nashville railroads, and has a number of cotton factories in the south. Seat of justice, 
Florence. 


LAUDERDALE, a co. in e. Mississippi, intersected by the Southern, the Queen 
and Crescent Route, and the Mobile and Ohio railroads, which form a junction 
at Meridian; bounded on the e. by the state line of Alabama ; about 680 sq.m., pop. 
90), 29,661, chiefly of American birth, inclu. colored. It is drained by the head waters 
of the Chickasawha river, and has level, tillable lands, principally productive of corn, 
cotton, honey, rice, and sweet potatoes. Cattle, sheep, and swine are raised ; 1755 
farms averaged 122 acres each, in 1880. Its manufacturing industries are few, and 
include the product of saw mills, sashes, doors, and blinds, and one or two cotton fac- 
tories. Seat of justice, Meridian. 


LAUDERDALE, aco. in w. Tennessee, having the Mississippi river for its w. boundary, 
separating it from Missouri and Arkansas, drained by Forked Deer creek, emptying 
into the Mississippi river, and by the navigable Big Hatchie river, forming its s. boundary; 
450 sq.m.; pop. 790, 18,756, chiefly of American birth, inclu. colored. Its surface is 
generally level and well timbered, containing iron ore and limestone. _ Its soil produces 
fruit in abundance, wheat, rice, oats, corn, rye, tobacco, cotton, wool, sweet potatoes, 
and dairy products ; cattle, sheep, and swine are raised. Co. seat, Ripley. 


LAU’DERDALE, JAmeEs, about 1780-1814 ; b. Va., and removed early in this century 
to w. Tennessee. He bore a prominent part in the Creek war under Gens. Coffee and 
Jackson, and was killed in the first battle of New Orleans, Dec. 238, 1814. 
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LAUDERDALE, Jonn MArTLAND, Duke of. See MAITLAND. 


LAUDIAN MANUSCRIPT (CopEx LAvupDIANUs), named after archbishop Laud, 
who in 1636 presented it to the university of Oxford, is a very valuable MS. of the Act, 
having in parallel columns and uncial letters the Greek text with a closely literal Latin 
version, different both from the Vulgate and from Jerome’s. The Latin words are 
always exactly opposite the Greek. The portion from xxvi. 29 to xxvii. 26 has been lost. 
The vellum is inferior and the ink pale. It was probably written in the w. of Europe 
and about the 6th century. It is now in the Bodleian library, and is numbered 35 
Readings were taken from it by Fell in 1675, and Mill in 1707. In 1715 Hearne pub 
lished it in full. 


LAUDOHN, or LOUDON, GipEon Ernst, Baron von, 1716-1790 ; b. Tootzen, Livonia ; 
a distinguished Austrian gen. of Scottish descent; at an early age entered the 
Russian service, and fought in several battles against the Turks, retiring after the 
peace of Belgrade in 1739 with the rank of lieut.; in 1742 enlisted in the Austrian 
army, where he was rapidly promoted to the rank of capt., maj., and lieut.col. In 
the seven years’ war against Frederick the great he so distinguished himself as to 
receive in a year the rank of maj.gen., and in three years became commander-in- 
chief. When peace was proclaimed in 1763 he received the title of baron, and in 1766 
the honor of aulic councilor. In 1769 he became commandant-gen. of Moravia, and 
in 1778 field-marshal of the empire. In the war with the Turks he was victorious at 
Dubicza, Novi, and Grandisca. In 1789 he was made knight of the order of Maria 
Theresa. 


LAUDONNIERE René GouLAIN DE, a French navigator of the 16th century. 
When the French admiral Coligny had secured a patent from Charles IX. to enable 
him to colonize the Protestants of France in America, he sent Laudonniére in 1562 to 
select a location and make a settlement. This was two years after Jean Ribault had 
built a fort and planted a small French colony at Beaufort in Port Royal bay, a remnant 
of which had returned to France. Laudonniére built a fort on the St. John’s river 
named fort Caroline, where he established acolony. Difficulties with the Indians ensued; 
affairs were generally mismanaged; a band of the colonists were permitted to make 4 
voyage of depredation against the Spaniards on the coast of Cuba. With the remnant 
of the colony he was about setting sail for France when Ribault, who had been 
appointed to supersede Laudonniére in the government of the colony, appeared Sept.4, 
1565, with a fleet of seven vessels. Almost simultaneously a Spanish fleet of five vessels, 
under Don Pedro Menendez de Aviles, appeared. In answer to the French challenge as 
to his purpose there, the Spaniard responded that he came with orders from his king to 
gibbet and behead all the Protestants in those regions. ‘‘The Frenchman who is a 
Catholic,” he added, ‘‘I will spare. Every heretic shall die!” ‘The French fleet, unpre- 
pared for battle, fled. The Spaniards, failing to overtake them, returned to the harbor 
of St. Augustine. The French fleet seems to have run to cover up the St. Johns under 
the walls of fort Caroline. Ribault, against the advice of Laudonniére, decided to return 
with his fleet to attack the Spaniards at St. Augustine. He had reached the open sea 
when a storm arose and his squadron was wrecked near cape Canaveral, but the men, to 
the number of 500, were saved. Menendez then marched over land to the unprotected 
fort Caroline. Laudonniére, with but a handful of men, took refuge in the fort. It was 
quickly taken. The Spaniards executed Menendez’s threat with their usual cruelty, 
murdering nearly the entire colony of 200 men, women, and children. Laudonniére, 
with a few men, escaped into the swamps near the fort and finally reached the coast. 
Meantime Ribault, ignorant of the tragedy at fort Caroline, conducted his men through 
swamps and everglades back to the settlement. The first body of 200 men, on reaching 
the fort, surrendered to Menendez and were slain. Ribault, with the second division of 
the force, fell into his hands soon after and they were also massacred; ‘‘not as 
Frenchmen, but as Lutherans,” observes the discriminating murderer. Laudonniére, 
with the few others who had escaped, succeeded in reaching one of the vessels on the 
coast which was saved from the wreck of the fleet; and, returning to France, was 
driven on the English coast, where he remained till 1566. He seems to have been a 
man of little force, and made historical only by the colonial tragedy with which he 
was connected. In 1586 he published LZ’ Histotre Notable de la Floride, Contenant les trois 
Voyages faites en icelle par des Capitaines et des Pilotes Francais. 


LAUDS. See CANONICAL Hours. 


LAU'ENBURG, or Saxe-LAUENBURG, a duchy belonging to Prussia, but formerly 
united to the crown of Denmark. In the earlier half of the 13th c. it fell into the pos- 
session of the duke of Saxony, one of whose sons became the founder of the ducal house 
of Saxe-Lauenburg. After the extinction of this line, it was inherited by the duke of 
Brunswick-Celle in 1689, and passed into the possession of the Hanoverian kings of 
Great Britain, was seized along with Hanover by the French in 1803, and afterwards, 
with some changes of boundary, was made over to Prussia, and by Prussia transferred 
to Denmark, but with reservation of all rights and privileges. By the treaty of Gastein, 
1865, it came into the possession of Prussia. It has an area of 400 sq.m., and (in 1885} 
49,861 inhabitants, lies on the right bank of the Elbe, and borders on Hanover and Meck: 
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lenburg. In 1876, L. was finally incorporated with the province of Sleswick-Holstein, 
of which it is now a district. It is a well-cultivated and fertile country. The former 
capital, Lauenburg, had only, ’90, 5,218 inhabitants. In 1890 Prince Bismarck refused 
the title of Duke of Lauenburg, offered him by the Kaiser on his retirement from office. 


LAU’ENBURG, a t. of Prussia, in the province of Pomerania, 388 m, w.n.w. from Dant- 
zic. Manufactures of woolen and linen cloth, and of white and common leather, are 
carried on. Pop. ’90, 8050. 

LAUGHING-GAS. See NITROGEN, 

LAUGHLIN, JAMES LAURENCE, PH.D., b. in Ohio, 1850. He was graduated at Har- 
vard with high honors in 1878; taught in Boston schools, and became instructor 1878, 
and professor 1883, of political economy at Harvard. From 1890 to 1892 he held a similar 
position at Cornell, and in 1892 became head of the department of political economy at 
Chicago University. Among his numerous writings is The History of Bimetalism in the 
United States (1885). 

LAUGHTER—THE LUDICROUS. This familiar and peculiarly human expression has. 
been the occasion of a good deal of discussion and controversy, being connected with a 
large and important class of effects, named the ludicrous, and also with wit and humor. 
We shall first advert to the physical part of the phenomenon, and then consider the 
mental causes or accompaniments of it. 

Physically, laughter is a convulsive action of the diaphragm (q.v.). In this state, as 
remarked by sir Charles Bell, the person ‘‘draws a full breath, and throws it out in 
interrupted, short, and audible cachinnations.” ‘This convulsion of the diaphragm is 
the principal part of the physical manifestations of laughter; but there are several acces- 
sories, especially the sharp vocal utterance arising from the violent tension of the larynx, 
and the expression of the features, this being a more intense form of the smile, the char- 
acteristic of pleasing emotions generally. In extreme cases, the eyes are moistened by 
the effusion from the lachrymal glands. 

The causes of laughter are both physical and mental. Among physical causes, we 
must rank first hilarity, or animal spirits generally. When there is a great overflow of 
good spirits, it takes the form of the laugh among other violent manifestations. The 
rebound of robust natures from constraint or confinement, as when children are released 
from school, is marked with uproarious glee and excitement. Laughter is sometimes 
produced by the application of cold, asin the cold bath. Another notable form is the 
hysterical fit, where the explosiveness of the nervous system is an effect of disease, and 
followed by exhaustion. 

The mental causes of laughter are what have given rise to the controversy. To deter- 
mine the common characteristic of all those things termed ‘‘ ludicrous,” has been found 
a problem of no common difficulty. Various theories have been propounded, all with 
some truth, but perhaps none entirely explaining the facts. Aristotle lays it down that 
‘‘the ridiculous implies something deformed, and consists in those smaller faults which 
are neither painful nor pernicious, but unbeseeming—thus, a face excites laughter 
wherein there is deformity and distortion without pain.” Here he touches upon several 
of the important conditions—viz., that there should be some strangeness or deviation 
from the ordinary appearances of nature, that this deviation should be on the side of 
degradation or inferiority, and that it should not be of a kind to excite any other strong 
emotion, as pity. Hobbes has given a theory to the effect that laughter is ‘‘a sudden 
glory, arising from a sudden conception of some eminency in ourselves by comparison 
with the infirmity of others, or with our own formerly.” This evidently suits a certain 
number of cases, especially the laugh of ridicule, derision, and contempt. It would not 
be so easy to reconcile it with the humorous and genial laughter of those that are but 
little given to self-glorification or proud exultation over other men’s discomfiture. 
Partly owing to this deficiency, and partly from the harsh judgment of human nature 
implied in it, this theory has been very unpopular. It has been contended, in opposi: 
tion to Hobbes, that there are jests that do not imply the degradation of any living 
being; and that we often feel contempt for others, and sudden glory in ourselves by the 
comparison, without being urged to laughter. As to the first of these allegations, Camp- 
bell, in the Philosophy of Rhetoric, adduces the following instance: ‘‘ Many,” he says, 
‘“have laughed at the queerness of the comparison in these lines (from Hudibras): 


For rhyme the rudder is of verses, 
With which, like ships, they steer their courses, 


who never dreamed that there was any person cr party, practice or opinion, derided in 
them.” But in addition to the agreeable surprise caused by the novelty of the compari- 
son, which is the chief ingredient in wit, and may exist without any degradation of the 
subject, there is here a most apparent degradation of the poetic art, hallowed as it is in 
men’s minds by the most dignified associations as something akin to divine inspiration, 
and now reduced to a vulgar mechanism of rhyme-making. Hobbes confines his defini- 
tion too much to actual persons; for the laugh may be raised against classes, parties, 
systems, opinions, institutions, and even inanimate things supposed to be personified. 
It would not be easy to produce any unequivocal instance of a laugh raised without 
degrading some person or interest, while in a vast number of cases this circumstance is 
the indispensable and admitted condition of the effect. 

Dr. Campbell himself, while challenging the theory of Hobbes, substitutes nothing 
in its place except an enumeration of the most prominent kinds of ludicrous effects. 
These are, first, the debasement of things great and eminent; secondly, the aggran- 
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dizement of little things by the language of splendor; and thirdly, the queernesgs or sin- 
rularity of the imagery. Now, as regards the first of these, the debasement of things 
eminently great—by far the largest class—the doctrine of Hobbes, if properly guarded, 
would be found fully applicable. There is a strong satisfaction in pulling anything 
down from a high pinnacle to plunge it in the mire, which we can interpret only as a 
mode of the sentiment of power, one of the most energetic and deep-seated passions of 
the human mind. This sentiment is gratified by every striking effect that we can pro- 
duce ourselves; and few effects are more striking than to debase or humiliate some per- 
son or interest from a proud eminence; and not only so, but (what Hobbes neglected to 
remark) also by seeing the effect produced by the agency of some other person. A 
familiar mode of pandering to the sense of power is to put any one to fright; even the child 
can chuckle over this triumph of its young ability. Campbell’s second class of cases 
might seem at first sight to be the opposite of the first, and thereby to contradict the 
general theory which that illustrates. But when mean and little things are aggrandized, 
by elevated phraseology, so as to raise a laugh, it will always be found that the effect is 
owing, not to the raising of the subject, but to the degrading of the language by con- 
nection with such a subject. This is the so-called mock-heroic, where the grand and the 
lofty in speech being employed upon the mean and insignificant, are debased to the level 
of what they are applied to. Such is the nature of parody. So that, in fact, Camp- 
bell’s second species are merely a variety of the first. The third species, marked by 
‘*queerness and singularity of imagery,” are really nondescript, but on analysis always 
yield more or less of the element of implied littleness or meanness in a subject usually 
held great or dignified. 

In short, if we carefully set aside the element of the witty, we shall generally be 
able to explain the production of laughter upon a uniform principle. Every one would 
probably allow that nine cases out of every ten of the genuinely ludicrous are cases of 
the pleasure of degrading something, which furnishes a considerable presumption that 
the remainder are of the same general character, although perhaps enveloped with cir- 
cumstances that disguise the fact. The figures of a powerful imagination, the resources 
of learning, and the polish of rlietorical art, may enter inte a ludicrous combination. 
Such we have in the works of the great comic writers—in the plays of Aristophanes, 
Moliére, and Shakespeare, and in the humor of Cervantes, Addison, Swift, and Sydney 
Smith—but wherever there is no expressed or implied degradation of some characters, 
classes, opinions, or institutions, we shall probably not experience the proper delight of 
the ludicrous. 


LAUGIER, AUGUSTE ERNEST-PAUL, 1812-72; b. Paris; educated at the polytechnic 
school of Paris, and attached to the family of the astronomer Arago as a student of 
astronomy in the natural observatory of Paris. He was elected member of the academy 
of sciences in 18438, and was decorated in 1844. He was afterward attached to the 
bureau of longitudes, and one of the examiners at the naval and marine school. He 
published numerous astronomical works. 


LAUMONTITE, called also LAUMONITE, and by Werner, efflorescing zeolite, because 
it crumbles easily after exposure to the air. It is one of the hydrous silicates, having the 
following average composition, which is from an analysis by Dufrénoy of a specimen 
from Phipsburg, Me.: silica, 51.98; alumina, 21.12; lime, 11.71; water, 15.5—99.86. It 
crystallizes in oblique rhomboidal prisms and in lamellar masses. Hardness, 3.5 to 4; sp. 
gr. 2.29 to 2.36. Vitreous, inclining to pearly upon the faces of cleavage. Color white, 
passing into yellowish gray, sometimes red; transparent, translucent, becoming opaque, 
and pulverulent on exposure. Before the blowpipe it fuses into a frothy mass. With 
borax it fuses into a transparent globule. It is gelatinous when treated with nitric or 
muriatic acid, but is not affected by sulphuric acid without heat. It is found in cavities 
in amygdaloid, porphyry, syenite, trap, gneiss, and sometimes in veins in clay slate. It 
was first found by Laumont in 1785 in lead-mines in Huelgoet, Brittany. Its principal 
localities are the Faroe islands, Greenland, Bohemia, Switzerland, Hartfield moss in 
Renfrewshire; amygdaloid rocks in Kilpatrick hills, near Glasgow; trap-rocks of Hebrides 
and north of Ireland; Peter’s point, Nova Scotia, fine specimens associated with apophyl- 
lite and other hydrous silicates; Phipsburg, Me.; Charlestown quarries, Mass., in gneiss. 
It is abundant in the trap copper veins on lake Superior, and on the n. shore of lake 
Superior, between Pigeon bay and Fond du Lac; at Bergen hill, N. J., in greenstone 
with datholite and apophyllite; and at Columbia bridge near Philadelphia. The change 
which it ordinarily undergoes on exposure to the air may be prevented by dipping it in 
a thin solution of gum arabic which prevents the about 2 per cent loss of water. 


LAUNAY, Emmanvent Lovuts, HENRI DE. See ANTRAIGUES. 


LAUNCE, Ammodytes, a genus of fishes, of the eel tribe, with very elongated body, 
elongated head, large gill-openings, dorsal fin extending nearly the whole length of the 
back, anal fin also long, tail fin distinct from them both, and forked. Two species are 
common on the British coast, often called SAND-EEL, a name which, in some books of 
natural history, is restricted to the larger and less abundant of them (A. fobianzs), a fish 
about a foot long, the hornel of the firth of Forth. The smaller species (A. /ancea), 
about 5 or 6 in. long, is much used as bait by fishermen. Both are, however, very deli- 
cate and palatable. They are of a beautiful silvery color. The under jaw projects 
beyond the upper, and is used in burrowing in the sand, to which these fishes retreat 
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when the tide retires. They are obtained by digging in the sand, or by a kind of rake, 
or by nets drawn along the sand, when it is covered by the sea. 


LAUNCESTON, a borough of England, formerly the capital of the county of Cornwall, 
is situated on the Kensey, a tributary of the Tamar, 21 m. n.e. of Bodmin. It is a very 
old town; its castle was held of the Conqueror by the earls of Moreton. Until 1885 it 
sent a member to the house of commons. The county assize formerly held here is now 
held at Bodmin. Pop. 4000. 


LAUNCESTON, the second town of Tasmania, or Van Diemen’s land, is to the n. of 
the island what Hobart Town, the capital, is to the s.—the chief port of entry and mart 
of trade. It stands at the junction of the Esk with the Tamar, which, after a course of, 
32 m., enters Bass’s strait (q.v.) at port Dalrymple. It is accessible to ships of consider- 
able burden, and carries on a thriving commerce with the colonies of Victoria and South 
Australia. Among the principal buildings are a church, a government house, a court- 
house, a jail, a college, a bank, and a barracks, and schools. Pop. ‘81, 12, 753. Laun- 
ceston has a well-patronized mechanics’ institute, which possesses a library containing 
6000 volumes. In the surrounding district of the same name rises Ben Lomond, to the 
height of 4500 feet. 


LAUNCH, is the name given to the largest boats carried by men-of-war ; there are both 
steam launches and sailing launches. In the former considerable improvements have 
been made within the past few years both in speed and endurance. Compound-engines 
and a better arrangement for fresh water, with lighter and more efficient boilers added 
to lighter boats and greater economy of fuel, have been among the most noticeable 
changes. The steam launches are generally fitted for use with the spar torpedo. The 
sailing launch is a sloop-rigged boat also intended for rowing. She isa heavy boat 
with good carrying capacity ; is coppered as a rule, and is generally used, when the bat- 
talion is sent away from the ship, as the artillery boat. 


LAUNCH is the process of removing a vessel from the land to the water. The keel 
of a ship is laid upon a series of wooden blocks, placed 6 or 7 ft. apart, and built up 3 
or 4 ft. from the ground, the tops of which lie in a line which slopes downwards to the 
water at an angle of about five-eighths of an inch tothe foot. The whole ship, therefore, 
when it is finished, slopes downwards with this inclination, and rests upon the blocks 
just mentioned, and upon suitable timber shores. When the vessel isready for launching, 
“‘ways” of planking are laid down parallel to the keel, and at some little distance on each 
side of it, under the bilges of the ship; they extend into the water a considerable distance 
below high-water mark. A ‘‘cradle” is then built under the ship, of which the bottom 
is formed of smooth timbers resting upon the ways. Before launching, the under sides 
of these timbers and the upper sides of the ways are well greased, and the weight of the 
ship is transferred from the keel-blocks to the cradle and ways. Timbers, called ‘‘ dog- 
shores,” are placed so as to resist the tendency of the ship to slide down until the right 
moment. When this arrives, at high-water, the ceremony of naming the ship takes 
place; the dog-shores are knocked away, and the vessel glides stern foremost into the 
water. As soon as the water removes the weight of the vessel from the cradle, the latter 
breaks up into pieces. 

The Great Hastern, owing to her immense length, was built with her keel parallel to 
the water; but owing to excessive friction, it took three months’ exertion, even with the 
aid of powerful hydraulic rams, to push the immense mass of 12,000 tons into the river. 


LA UNION, at. in San Salvador, a division of Central America, situated on the w. 
bank of an inlet called La Union, part of the gulf of Conchagua or Fonseca, on the 
Pacific coast; pop. 3,000. The waters of the gulf partially separate San Salvador from 
Honduras. It is in the vicinity of 18 volcanoes, the loftiest of which is Conchagua, 70 
m. e.s.e. of the town of San Reeiian and 30 m. w. of the port of Amapala, on the 
island of Tigre. It is aseaport of considerable importance, with a tonnage of 35,000 
annually, an environment of exceptional beauty, but an extremely hot and unhealthy 
climate. 


LAUNITZ, Rosert EBERHARD, 1806-1870; b. Riga, Russia; studied sculpture under 
Thorwaldsen in Rome, and emigrated to New York, where he died. Among his works 
are the battle monument at Frankfort, Ky., the Pulaski monument at Savannah, and 
the monument to Gen. George H. Thomas at Troy, N. Y. 


LAURA, a name given to a collection of cells in a desert, differing from a monastery 
in which the monks all lived together. Each monk in the laura had his own cell, and 
for five days of the week lived alone, his only food being breadand water. On the other 
two days the monks all supped in common on broth, and took the sacrament. They 
were subject to severe rules. A meager diet, silence, and solitude were required. The 
origin of the name is unknown. The most celebrated lauras mentioned in ecclesiastical 
history were in Palestine, as the laura of St. Enthymus, 4 or 5 leagues from Jerusalem; 
ae laura of St. Saba, near the brook Kedron; and the laura of the towers near the 
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LAURA, See PETRARCA. 
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LAURA'CES, a natural order of exogenous plants, consisting of trees or shrubs which 
have leaves without stipules, and flowers in panicles or umbels. The perianth is 4 to 
6 cleft; the stamens opposite to its segments, and twice as many. The fruit is a one- 
seeded berry or drupe; the fruit-stalk often enlarging and becoming fleshy.— This order 
contains about 450 known species, mostly tropical. The laurel (q.v.) is the only Euro- 
pean species. An aromatic and fragrant character pervades the order, and amongst its 
products are cinnamon, cassia, and other aromatic barks, also a number of aromatic 
fruits somewhat resembling nutmeg. See NurmseG. The timber of some species, as 
greenheart, is valuable; some are valuable for their medicinal barks, as greenheart 
(bebeeri) and sassafras; some for their secretions, of which camphor is the most impor- 
tant. Oreodaphne opifera, a South American tree, yields a camphoraceous volatile oil in 
great quantity, if mere incisions are made in its bark. The fruit of some species is 
agreeable, as the avocado pear (q.v.).—A few very remarkable species, forming the genus 
casytha, have been united with this order by many botanists, although others separate 
them as a distinct order. They are climbing parasites, like dodders, and inhabit the 
woods of the hottest parts of the globe. 


LAU REATE, Porr-, is an officer of the household of the sovereigns of Great Britain. 
The appellation seems to have originated in a custom of the English universities of pre- 
senting a laurel wreath to graduates in rhetoric and versification; the new graduate being 
then styled poeta laureatus. The king’s laureate was then simply a graduated rhetori- 
cian in the service of the king. R. Whittington, in 1512, seems to have been the last 
man who received a rhetorical degree at Oxford. The earliest mention of a poet-laureate 
in England occurs in the reign of Edward IV., when John Key received the appoint- 
ment. In 1630 the first patent of the office seems to have been granted. The salary was 
fixed at £100 per annum, with a tierce of canary; which latter emolument was, under 
Southey’s tenancy of the office, commuted into an annual payment of £27. It used to 
be the duty of the laureate to write an ode on the birthday of the sovereign, and some- 
times on the occasion of a national victory; but this custom was happily abolished 
towards the conclusion of the reign of George III. The following poets have held the 
office of laureate since the year 1670: John Dryden, Nahum Tate, Nicholas Rowe, 
Laurence Eusden, Colley Cibber, William Whitehead, Thomas Warton, Henry James 
Pye, Robert Southey, William Wordsworth, Lord Tennyson, and since January, 1896, 
by Alfred Austin (q.v.). See West, Z'he Laureates of England (1895). 


LAU REL, Zaurus, a genus of lawracee (q.v.), which, as now restricted, contains only 
a single known species, the NoBLE L., Vicror’s L., or SweET Bay (L. nobilis), a native 
of Asia Minor, but now diffused over all the countries around the Mediterranean sea. 
It is often a mere bush of 15 ft. or less, but sometimes becomes a tree of 30, or even 60 
ft. high. It has rather large, lanceolate, leathery, shining leaves, reticulated with veins, 
and axillary clusters of yellowish-white flowers of no beauty. The fruit is oval, bluish- 
black, and about half an inch long. Both the leaves and the fruit are bitter, astringent, 
and agreeably aromatic, and were formerly much used in medicine as a stomachic and 
stimulant, but are now almost out of use. The leaves, however, are still used in cookery 
for flavoring. They contain a volatile oil (o¢l of sweet bay), and a bitter, gummy 
extractive. 

By the ancient Greeks, the laurel was called daphne; it was sacred to Apollo. Berry- 
bearing twigs of it were wound round the forehead of victorious heroes and poets; and 
in Jater times, the degree of doctor was conferred with this ceremony—whence the term 
laureation; and, according to some, the term bachelor (q.v.). And to this day, a laurel 
crown is the emblem of the honor to which poets, artists, and warriors aspire. 

The noble laurel is common in shrubberies in Britain, but not nearly so common as 
the species of cherry laurel (q.v.), which share with it the name laurel, as do not a few 
other shrubs botanically very different, but somewhat similar in their evergreen foliage. 
See illus., FLowErs, vol. VI. 


LAUREL, a co. ins.e. Kentucky, bounded by rivers on all sides but the e.; its 
western boundary being the Rock Castle river, and its northern and southern other 
affluents of the Cumberland; about 450sq.m.;pop. ’90, 13,747, chiefly of American birth, 
Its surface is undulating. It has fine grazing pastures, and extensive tracts of timber. 
Coal is found in the neighborhood of London. Its soil is fertile and yields average crops 
a Sa and tobacco. Some attention is paid to the raising of stock. Seat of justice, 
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LAUREL HILL, a range in s.w. Pennsylvania, dividing the counties of Fayette and 
Somerset, farther n. those of Westmoreland and Somerset, and still farther n. separating 
Indiana and Cambria counties. In the s. the range extends over the border into West 
Virginia, and the chain is broken near that boundary by the Youghiogheny river and 
the Pittsburgh and Connellsville branch of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, which crosses 
the counties of Somerset and Fayette, taking the same course as the river. It contains 
valuable deposits of bituminous coal easily mined. The chain is a ridge of the Alle- 
ghany mountains, passing through a section of country midway between the Connellsville 
coke region, and the coal district of Myersdale, where capital has been largely invested. 
Among the forest trees that adorn the mountain side and provide convenient lumber, 
are beech, elm, ash, hickory, white pine, oak, sugar maple, and wild cherry. 
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LAUREL RIDGE, in s.w. Pennsylvania, forming the southern portion of Chestnut 
Ridge, and, beginning at the Youghiogheny river, trends s.w. to the Cheat river in the 
s.w. extremity of Fayette co., where it rises 2,000 ft. above the ievel of the sea; thence 
into West Virginia through the counties of Monongalia, Marion, and Taylor, to the 
Monongahela river. It contains inexhaustible beds of bituminous coal, and is covered 
with evergreen and the usual forest trees, including the sugar maple and wild cherry. 


LAUREL-WATER, is obtained by distilling a mixture of chopped and bruised leaves 
of the cherry-laurel and water, after 24 hours’ maceration. It is seldom prescribed 
medicinally in this country, but may be given in doses of from half a dram to a 
dram as a sedative narcotic, in neuralgic pains, spasmodic cough, and palpitation of 
the heart; in short, in all the cases in which hydrocyanic is applicable. Death has 
occurred, with all the symptoms of hydrocyanic poisoning, from its incautious use as a 
flavoring ingredient in creams and puddings. 


LAURENCE, RiIcHARD, D.C.L., 1760—1888; b. at Bath; graduated at Corpus Christi 
college, Oxford, in 1782. He entered the ministry of the church of England and - 
preached the Bampton lectures in 1804, after which he became rector of Mersham, 
Kent. In 1814 he was appointed regius professor of Hebrew and canon of Christ 
church, Oxford. In 1822 he became archbishop of Cashel, and died in Dubiin. It was 
largely through his influence that oriental studies, long neglected in England, were 
restored to their rightful place among scholars. It was also through his instrumentality 
that several interesting apocryphal works, often quoted by the Fathers, but supposed 
to be lost, were recovered from the Ethiopic manuscripts. Among these were the 
Ascension of the Prophet Isaiah, and the Book of Hnoch the Prophet. He published a new 
version of Fourth Hsdras, also from the Ethiopic; also Dissertation on the Logos of St. 
John, Critical Reflections on the Unitarian Version of the New Testament; On the Haist- 
ence of the Soul after Death; and many occasional essays and sermons. 


LAURENS, aco. in central Georgia, intersected by the navigable Oconee river, 
which, flowing s. through the county, forms itss.e. boundary; about 761 sq.m. ; pop. ’90, 
13,947, chiefly of American birth, inclu, colored. ‘The Palmetto creek empties into the 
Oconee river in the central portion. The surface is generally level, and more than half 
covered with forests of oak, pine, and hickory. ‘The soil has a foundation of limestone 
and clay, with an upper stratum of sandy loam containing elements of great fertility. 
Its staple products are wool, sweet potatoes, honey, sugar-cane, and live stock. Co. seat, 
Dublin. 

LAURENS, a co. in n.w. South Carolina, has for its n. and n.e. boundary the Ennoree 
river, emptying into the Broad river in the next county, and for its s. and s.w. the 
Saluda river, which, rising in the Blue Ridge mountains, and taking a south-easterly 
direction, unites with the Broad river at Columbia; about 680 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 31,610, 
chiefly of American birth, includ. colored. The Reedy river, an affluent of the Saluda, 
is mostly included in its limits. It is intersected by the Columbia, Newberry and 
Laurens and other railroads. It has an uneven surface and a productive soil. Its staple 
products are barley, oats, corn, wheat, tobacco, cotton and wool, sweet potatoes, honey, 
and sugar-cane. Graniteis quarried, and among the industries are woolen factories and 
flour-mills. Co. seat, Laurens. 


LAURENS, Henry, 1724-92; b. Charleston, 8. C., descended from a family of 
Huguenots who fled to America after the revocation of the edict of Nantes. He was 
educated for a mercantile careerin Charleston and London, and established a prosperous 
business, from which he retired rich, and traveled in Europe in 1771, placing his chil- 
dren in England to be educated.- His experience of differences with the crown judges 
on matters of marine law turned his attention at an early period to the exercise of arbi- 
trary power as practiced by the mother country in her relations with the colonies, and 
of which he became a bitter opponent. Early in 1774 parliament passed the Boston 
port bill, which closed that port to all commerce, and transferred its privileges to Mar- 
blehead and Salem. Laurens was one of about 40 Americans who petitioned parliament 
against the passage of this bill, most of the petitioners being South Carolinians, This 
occurred while he was still abroad, and on the petition proving unsuccessful, he returned 
to Charleston, and identified himself with the patriot cause. He was president of the 
council of safety, and president of the continental congress. In 1779 he was sent to 
Holland, charged with the negotiation of a commercial treaty, but fell into the hands of 
the British, and being taken to London, was imprisoned in the Tower during 15 months, 
which completely broke his health. Congress appointed him in 1781 one of the peace 
commissioners, and on Nov. 30, 1782, he signed the preliminary treaty in Paris, in com- 
pany with Jay and Franklin. During the latter years of his life he declined all connec: 
tion with public affairs, on account of his health, and devoted himself to agricultural 
pursuits. He left an injunction in his wiil that his remains should be cremated, which 
was complied with by his heirs. The collections of the South Carolina historical society 
contain his historical papers, which were collected after his decease. 


LAURENS, Joun, 1753-82; son of Henry, having been liberally educated in Eng- 


land, returned to his home in South Carolina, andin 1777 entered the patroit army, 
being appointed aid toGen. Washington. In this position many of the duties of a pri 
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vate secretary fell to his lot, and his familiarity with foreign languages enabled him to 
be of great service in conducting the necessary correspondence constantly occurring 
with European officers in the service. His military career was distinguished by daunt- 
less bravery, and his conduct at the battles of Brandywine, Germantown, Coosawhatchie, 
and during the siege of Charleston, was highly commended. Early in 1781 he ‘was sent 
by Washington on a special mission of appeal to the king of France for aid to the 
colonies, and succeeded in accomplishing his purpose. At Yorktown it fell to his duty 
to receive the sword of the commander, Oct. 19, 1781. During the remainder of the 
war he was with Gen. Greene, and having exposed himself during a skirmish on the 
Combahee river, met with his death, his loss being lamented as among the most serious 
of the revolution. He challenged Gen. Charles Lee and wounded him in the duel which 
followed, the cause of his action being a disrespectfw reference to Washington on the 
part of Lee, in the course of his attempt to explain his misconduct at Monmouth. The 
army correspondence of Laurens was privately printed in 1867 among the publications 
of the Bradford club (N. Y.). When it is remembered that Laurens was only 29 years 
of age at his death, it will be recognized that his career was in the highest degree hon- 
orable, patriotic, and unselfish. 

LAURENT, PAut MATHIEU; French historian; b. at Bourg-Saint-Andéol, Sept. 14, 
1793; d. in Versailles, Aug. 7, 1877. After practicing as a lawyer at Privas, he received 
the appointment of judge in 1840. Retiring from this office in 1851, he became in 1853 
administrator of the library of the arsenal. His most famous book is his Histoire de 
Napoléon, with illustrations by Horace Vernet. 


LAUREN TIAN SYSTEM, a series of highly metamorphosed rocks, older than the 
Cambrian, and apparently the fundamental series of the stratified rocks. They have 
been so named from their covering the whole country n. of the St. Lawrence, where they 
were originally described by sir William Logan. They consist of hornblendic and mica- 
ceous gneiss, alternating with or passing into mica-schist, the whole being considered to 
have been originally sedimentary deposits, and to have been thus altered by long-con- 
tinued metamorphic action. A few large, irregular beds of crystalline limestones, and 
bed-like masses of magnetic oxide of iron and other minerals, are interstratified with the 
gneiss. True igneous rocks are frequently intruded among these strata, as veins and 
masses of granite, syenite, and greenstone. The beds are highly inclined and greatly 
contorted, so that no approximate estimate can be made of their thickness, which seems 
to be very great. Murchison and Geikie have lately determined that certain great 
masses of highly crystalline gneiss, which underlie the Cambrian series in the n. of 
Scotland, are Laurentian. It may in general be more precisely stated that the Lauren- 
tian system of rocks is the lower period of the eozote age, or as it is termed by prof. J. 
D. Dana, the archwan (q.v.); that is, the age of the first appearance of organic life. This 
archean age is divided into two periods, the Laurentian beneath and the Huronian 
above, sometimes called woper and lower Laurentian. The Huronian lies immediately 
beneath the Cambrian system or age of Sedgwick. The Laurentian rocks proper, or 
lower Laurentian, are composed chiefly of primitive gneiss, and have been subjected to 
more change (metamorphism) than any other rocks, unless it be a fact that granite, now 
called primary, is really derived from stratified rock by igneous action. The Huronian 
or upper Laurentian rocks are, to a considerable extent, crystalline schists, much less 
compact than the (lower) Laurentian gneiss, whose strata are also much more convoluted 
than those of the Huronian. Both together form a series of rocks which in Canada have 
a thickness of 40,000 ft., passing into gneiss and granite downwards, and upwards into 
hornblende gneiss, syenites, diorites, and limestones metamorphosed into marbles. 

The immense beds of iron ore in the Laurentian rocks are considered as evidence of 
abundant organic life during that age (see MmTaMoRPHIC Rocks), as also are the great 
beds of graphite. In addition to these evidences, there have been found in the Lauren- 
tian limestones of Canada, Bohemia, and other countries, large, irregular, cellular 
masses, which some regard as the remains of gigantic rhizopods, and the supposed 
species has been called eozodn Canadense. See Eozoon. 


LAURENTIE, PrerRe SéBastien, 1798-1876; b. France. He devoted his attention 
early in life to political ecomomy, history, and philosophy. At the age of 21 years 
he was a college professor. He went to Paris, 1810, became a journalist, and founded 
the Quotidienne and other papers. Among his published works are: Htudes Littéraires 
a Morales sur les Historiens Latins ; Histoire des Ducs @ Orléans ; Histoire de 0 Empire 

omain. 


LAURENTIUS, Sarnt. See LAWRENCE, SAINT. 


LAURENTUM, a t. in ancient Italy, the capital of Latium, about 16 m. below Ostia. 
It was a maritime city of importance, and its name appeared in the first treaties between 
Rome and Carthage, as is recorded in Polybius. After the defeat of the Latin league at 
lake Regillus, it fell into decay, and was deserted and left in ruins. It was, however, 
subsequently restored, and a new city formed by the union of Laurentum and Lavinium, 
which was known as Lauro-Lavinium. Theancient city was renowned for its groves of 
laurel, and was frequented by the Roman nobles in winter as a place of fashionable sub- 
urban resort. Hither the emperor Commodus was ordered by his physician; Scipio and 
Leelius are said to have gone thither frequently for recreation after the cares of business; 
and Pliny the younger describes with minuteness his beautiful villa at Laurentum, 
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Hortensius, the orator, the rival of Cicero, was also one of those who possessed villas in 
that neighborhood. 


LAU'RIA, a t. of Italy, in the province of Potenza, 98 m. s.e. by e. from Naples, and 
about 5 m. from the shore of the gulf of Policastro. Opposite to it is the imposing mass 
of Monte Sirino. _ Lauria is an ancient town, but still of considerable prosperity. 
Wine and oil making are carried on. It consists of two parts—upper and lower Lauria 
Their united pop. 1881, 10,170. { 

LAURIC ACID, also called LAvrosrmaric, and Picuuric AcrD, a fatty acid 
first described by Marsson in 1842. It occurs as a glyceride, laurostearine, in the fat of 
the bay tree, and in the solid fat and volatile oil of pichurim beans. It also occurs in 
connection with myristic acid in myrica cerifera, and other plants. It also exists in con- 
nection with other fatty acids or their glycerides in spermaceti, and in cocoanut oil. It 
is separated from the mixtures of fatty acids by saponifying them with caustic alkaline 
solutions, and decomposing the soaps thus formed by hydrochloric or tartaric acids. 
Lauric acid is insoluble in water, but is readily soluble in alcohol and ether, and crystal- 
lizes from the alcoholic solution in white, silky needles, or translucent scales which melt 
at about 110.3° F. (43.5° C.). The laurates of the alkali metals and of barium are soluble 
In water. ‘The other salts are insoluble, or sparingly so. The calcium salt is decomposed 
as preg into carbonate of lime and laurostearone, Ca(Ci2H»3O02)2 = CaCO:+ 

334446. 


LAURIER, Sir WILFRID, Canadian statesman, was b. at St. Lin, Quebec, in 1841, and 
educated at L’ Assomption college and McGill university. Admitted to the bar in 1864 
he was a member of the Quebec assembly from 1871 to 1874, and later of the Dominion 
parliament. He was minister of inland revenue, 1877-78; elected leader of the liberal 
party in 1887. In 1896 he was premier of Canada, being the first French Canadian to 
hold that office. 


LAURISTON, JacguES ALEXANDRE BERNARD Law, Marquis de, 1768-1828; b. India; 
was educated with Napoleon I. at a military school in Paris. He was a descendant of 
the brother of the celebrated John Law of Lauriston, the author of the ‘‘ Mississippi 
scheme.’’ He was a brave and successful commander, was engaged in every campaign 
of the French armies in Germany, Spain, and Russia, and decided the victory of Wagram 
at a most critical moment. Lauriston, at the head of 100 pieces of artillery, came up at 
full trot and attacked the enemy’s center, producing a diversion which resulted in vic- 
tory. At the conclusion of peace, he received the grand cordon of the legion of honor 
from Louis XVIII. In 1817 he was created a marquis, and four years later was made 
a marshal of France. 

LAURIUM, a promontory in s.e. Attica, a division of Greece, bordering on the 
ffigean sea, celebrated for its mines of silver, zinc, and antimony, which in the time of 
Herodotus yielded a considerable profit to the Athenians who shared it. According to 
Xenophon, they were worked by shafts and drifting with the use of imported timber; 
pillars of the ore being left to support the mountain. It is mentioned that a particularly 
noxious vapor rose from the mines. In Strabo’s time they had begun to extract silver 
from the old scoriz, which floated upon the surface of the metal when fused, and which 
has been used in the harbors for various building purposes. The same process of pro- 
curing silver is being carried on at the present day, and the scorie yield 10 per cent of 
argentiferous lead. In 1863 a Marseilles company reopened the mines, and in 1871-72 
they were a subject of controversy in France and Italy with the Greek government, 
which was settled in 1878, and they are now worked by a company belonging to their 
own government. It isa lofty and steep hill crowned by a thick growth of pine trees. 
Marble is found in large quantities, and the country abounds in lead ore. 


LAURUSTINUS, Viburnum Tinus, see VIBURNUM; a shrub very frequent in pleasure- 
grounds in Britain, a native of the s. of Europe and the n. of Africa. It is a beautiful 
evergreen, with dark, shining, leathery leaves, small whitish flowers in corymbs, and 
small blackish-blue berries. The flowers appear in winter or very early spring. The 
berries have drastic purgative properties; they are very acrid, and inflame the mouth 
violently, yet some kinds of birds eat them with avidity. The laurustinus cannot endure 
much frost; and in Germany and the northern parts of the United States it is a green- 
house plant. 


LAURVIG, a seaport t. of Norway, situated at the head of a small fiord, which 
branches off from Christiania fiord. The town of Laurvig has of late rapidly increased 
in population and prosperity. Very extensive iron-works—the Fritzo iron-works—are 
situated near the town. A cannon-foundry gives employment to many operatives. 
There are also snuff-manufactories and distilleries. The harbor is excellent, and suit- 
able for the largest vessels. Pop. ’91, 11,261. 


LAUSANNE (Lat. Lovsana), a city of Switzerland, capital of the canton of Vaud, is 
picturesquely situated on the southern slope of the Jura mountains, close to the northern 
shore of the lake of Geneva, on which the village of Ouchy forms its harbor. The two 
principal parts of the city are separated by a valley, across which a fine bridge has been 
recently thrown. Lausanne has a number of religious, educational, and scientific insti- 
tutions. The cathedrai, a beautiful Gothic building, begun in the 10th c., and com- 
pleted in the 13th, is the greatest ernament of the city. Lausanne is much frequented 
by visitors from all parts of the world. Here Gibbon resided for many years, and the 
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house in which he wrote the greater part of the Decline and Fall is still shown. John 
Kemble, the actor, is buried in a cemetery in the vicinity. Manufactures of paper, 
jewelry, leather and woolens are the principal branches of trade. Pop. ’94, 36,121. 


LAUTVERSCHIEBUNG. See PHILOLOGY. 

LAUZANNE, AvuGusTIN TH£ODORE DE, 1805-77, French playwright, the author of a 
larce number of vaudevilles chiefly in collaboration with Félix Auguste Devert. The 
first of these was a parody of Victor Hugo’s Hernani and of the others many were 
extremely popular. 


LAUZUN, ANTONIN NoMPAR DE CAUMONT, Duc de, 1633-1748 ; b. France ; a notorious 
adventurer and a favorite for a time of Louis XIV. Born a poor nobleman in Gascony, 
he possessed all the peculiar Gascon traits of energy, shrewdness, unbounded effrontery, 
and recklessness. He was courtly in his manners, witty, and attractive to the fair sex. 
His exploits and adventures were romantic; though many of them, resting on no broader 
foundation of testimony than his own word, have been judged apocryphal by historians 
on the ground of the boastful and mendacious character of their alleged hero. Appointed 
by the king, governor of Berri, and mareschal de camp, and promised the grade of grand 
master of artillery, Lauzun was sufficiently indiscreet to boast of the favors of Louis, 
a course which speedily placed him in disgrace. He was committed to the Bastile by 
order of the king, but the latter soon repented his severity, and Lauzun was restored 
to favor, being even promised the hand in marriage of Mlle. de Montpensier, grand- 
daughter of Henry IV. This marriage was prevented, however, by court intrigues; and 
to reconcile him to the disappointment the king made Lauzun commander of the French 
army in Flanders. It has been asserted by some contemporary writers that this marriage 
was actually though secretly effected. Lauzun was at length so unfortunate as to offend 
Mme. de Montespan, at the time all-powerful with the king, and, through her influence, 
he was again cast into prison, and this time to remain for several years. He aed 
gained his liberty, as is stated, through the intercession of Mlle. de Montpensier; and, 
repairing to England in 1688, was commissioned by James II. to escort the queen and 
her infant son to France on the outbreak of the revolution. Lauzun, in 1695, at the age 
of 62, married Mlle. de Durford, a girl of 16 years, Mlle. de Montpensier having died two 
years before. 


LAUZUN, ARMAND LovuIS DE GonTaAuT, Duc de, 1747-938; b. Paris; commanded 
a naval expedition against England in 1779, and took part in the American war, 1780-83. 
He succeeded to the title of duc de Biron, was a deputy to the states-general, and a con- 
fidant and secret agent of the duke of Orleans. He was general-in-chief of the army of 
the Rhine in 1792, and of the army of La Rochelle in 1793. After taking Saumur and 
defeating the Vendeans at Parthenay, he resigned; but being accused before the com- 
mittee of public safety of having been too lenient in his treatment of the Vendeans, he 
was deposed, imprisoned, tried before the revolutionary tribunal for conspiracy, con- 
demned Dec. 31, 1793, and executed the same day. His ability was undoubted, but he 
was dissolute and unscrupulous. 


LA VA, a name sometimes applied generally to volcanic rocks, but more strictly 
confined to those rocks which have been poured out as a stream of molten matter from 
& volcanic opening, either on dry land or in shallow water. The surface of the stream, 
which speedily cools and hardens, is generally quite porous and vesicular, from the 
escape of the confined gases; but as rock is always a bad conductor of heat, the interior 
often remains long in a liquid condition, permitting the continued flow of the stream 
sometimes to a very great distance from the orifice from which it has been discharged, 
notwithstanding its indurated covering. The end of the stream is a slowly-moving 
mass of loose porous blocks, rolling and tumbling over each other with a loud rattling 
noise, being pushed forward in fits and starts by the viscid lava, when it bursts the 
hardened crust and rusheson. The structure of the interior of a solid lava-stream shows 
a compact and homogeneous rock, assuming a more and more crystalline structure as 
the cooling has been the work of a longer or shorter period of time. Caverns are some- 
times formed in lava-streams by the escape of the molten mass below, leaving the cooled 
crust standing like the roof of a tunnel. See VoLCANOEs. 


LAVA BEDS. See Mopocs. 


LAVACA, a co. in s.e. Texas, watered by numerous little streams, and the Lavaca and. 
Navidad rivers, emptying into Lavaca bay and thence into the gulf of Mexico; about 1000 
sq.m.; pop. ’90, 21,887, chiefly of American birth, inclu. colored. It is divided into fertile 
prairies and small tracts of timber land. The soil is adapted to the production of cotton, 
rice, corn, tobacco, wool, sweet potatoes, and sorghum. Good building timber of ash 
and oak is found in the groves. The product of its orchards is among the finest in that 
region, and beef is exported canned and in bulk. Co. seat, Hallettsville. 


LAVAL, an ancient and picturesque t. of France, capital of the department of May- 
enne, is situated on the river Mayenne, 42 m. e. of Rennes. Its chief building is an old 
chateau, now a prison, and formerly the residence of the dukes of La Tremouille, For 
500 years this town has been celebrated for its linen manufactures, which are ex- 
ported from, as well as sold throughout, France. Cottons, calicoes, serge, and lime 
are also manufactured, and there is a considerable trade in wool, and fancy ticking, 
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while near by are large marble quarries. In the vicinity of Laval the Vendeans under 
Larochejaquelin gained a brilliant victory over the republicans, who lost 12,000 men 
and 19 cannon in the engagement. Pop. ’90, 30,400. 


LAVAL, a co. of the province of Quebec, Canada; pop. 9456. It consists exclusively 
of the isle Jésus, 23 m. long and 6 m. broad, lying between the Ottawa river and the 
Riviére des Prairies. Capital, Ste. Rose. 

LA VALETTA. See VALETTA. 


LAVALLEY, ALEXANDRE; civil engineer, b. at Progny, France, Noy. 1821; d. July 
20, 1892. After studying at Tours and the polytechnic school he learned the practical 
details of railway engineering in England. Having successfully built the first wrought- 
iron bridge in France he was applied to by de Lesseps to complete the Suez canal along 
with Paul Borel. The canal having been finished three months before the date con- 
tracted for, in 1869 Lavalley was appointed its chief engineer. From, 1874 on, he was 
engaged in planning and constructing a railway and harbor on the fle de la Réunion. 
Beside being an officer of the Legion of Honor he was once president of the Société 
des Ingénieurs Civils, 

LA VALLIERE, FrRANGOISE LOUISE DE LABAUME LEBLANC DE, a celebrated mistress 
of Louis XIV. of France, was b. at Tours, 1644, of an ancient and noble family. At 
an early age she lost her father, and was brought to court by her mother, who had mar- 
ried a second time. She was not a great beauty, and had a slight lameness; but her 
amiability and winning manners, and, above all, the extraordinary sweetness and ten- 
derness expressed in her looks, rendered her very attractive. She really loved Louis, 
and bore him four children, of whom two died in infancy; but although she and they 
received wealth and titles of honor, she remained always extremely sensible of the dis- 
grace of their birth. She died June 6, 1710, after having spent more than 80 years in 
penances and religious austerities. She wrote a book entitled Réflexions sur la Miséri- 
corde de Diew (Paris, 1680), of which a copy, dated 1688, with corrections by Bossuet, was 
discovered in the Louvre in 1852. Both have been edited by M. Romaine Cornut (Paris, 
1854). <A collection of her letters was published in 1767. 


LAVAL-MONTMORENCY, FRANCOIS XAVIER DE, 1622-1708; was made a priest at 
the age of 23 years, and 6 years later was named missionary-bishop of Cochin-China. 
He declined the office, however, and in 1653 was appointed archdeacon of Evreux. In 
1659 he was sent to Canada, bearing the titles of vicar-apostolic of New France and 
bishop of Petrea in partibus, that he might successfully enforce his authority in that 
country, where the archbishop of Rouen was arrogating supremacy to himself. He 
established the seminary of Quebec, under letters-patent of Louis XIV., and, being 
actually the civil as well as ecclesiastical ruler, directed social conduct in the interest 
of propriety and morals, particularly enforcing the most stringent enactments in favor 
of temperance and against the sale of intoxicating liquors to Indians, which was at this 
period a crying evil. In 1674 he became titular bishop of Quebec, an office which he 
held until 1688, when he resigned it and devoted himself thereafter to the conduct of the 
affairs of the seminary. His name is remembered in Quebec in the Laval university. 


LAVA ORNAMENTS, the name given to trinkets, charms, and other small articles 
manufactured from volcanic slag, or lava, which is melted up and applied to such 
designs and purposes as are favorable to the use of the material. 


LAVATER, JOHANN Kaspar, b. Nov. 15, 1741, at Ziirich, was the son of a physi- 
cian. Asa boy he was by no means distinguished for his talents; but in 1762, whilst 
yet a youth, he gave a signal proof of his energy and courage in coming forward, along 
with Henry Fuseli, to accuse the landvoigt Grebel of oppression and injustice, under 
which others had groaned without daring to complain. He early gained a high reputa- 
tion by a volume of poems, entitled Schweizerlieder (Bern, 1767). His next publication 
was Aussichten in die Hwigkett (8 vols. Zr. 1768-73), of which several editions were soon 
called for. The tone of this work is that of high religious enthusiasm, mingled with 
asceticism. He filled in succession several ecclesiastical offices in his native city, and 
finally, in 1786, became minister of the church of St. Peter there. His powers of obser- 
vation were very keen, and his discrimination of character most delicate, and believing 
that he could discover much of men’s characters from their countenances, he concluded 
that physiognomy might come to be reckoned among the sciences. He labored, there- 
fore, to form a system of physiognomy, hoping thus to promote greatly the welfare of 
mankind, and at last he published the work to which he owes the chief part of his 
celebrity, Phystognomische Fragmente zur Beforderung der Menschenkenntniss und Men- 
schenitebe (4 vols. Leip. and Winterth. 1775-78). This work, which has often been 
reprinted and translated, is written in an inflated style. It gave rise to much discussion, 
and occasioned nota little display of wit and humor. Lavater himself appears latterly 
to have been convinced that his system was fanciful. But he was of a highly imagina- 
tive temperament, and the religious orthodoxy which he firmly retained was incongru- 
ously combined with novel speculations and with superstitious notions. He was the 
chosen spiritual adviser of many persons both in Switzerland and Germany, with whom 
he maintained an unwearied correspondence. On his tours in Germany he received 
extraordinary marks of popular esteem and honor. When the French revolution began, 
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Lavater hailed it with joy; but after the murder of the king he regarded it with relig- 
ious abhorrence. In performing kind offices to some wounded persons on the street at 
the capture of Zurich by Massena, Sept. 26, 1799, he received a wound, of the effects of 
which he died, after long suffering, Jan. 2, 1801. 

LAVELEYE, Emite Louis VICTOR DE, b. Bruges, 1822; a Belgian writer, politician, 
and author of historical studies connected with political economy. His studies were 
completed in Paris. In 1858 he became one of the editors of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
enriching it with articles of remarkable ability. He was subsequently made professor 
of political economy in the university of Liege; a member of the international jury at 
Paris in 1867; and a corresponding member of the academy of moral and political 
sciences of Paris. The list of his published works indicates a wide range of studies. 
His manual of political economy was translated by Prof. Taussig, of Harvard university, 
in 1888. He died in 1892. 

LAV ENDER, Lavandula, a genus of plants of the nataral order dadiate, having the 
stamens and style included within the tube of the corolla, the corolla two-lipped, the 
upper lip bifid, the lower trifid.—The Common LAVENDER, or NARROW-LEAVED LAV- 
ENDER (Z vera or L. angustifolia), grows wild on stony mountains and hills in the s. of 
Europe, and in more northern regions is very generally cultivated in gardens. It has a 
delightful aromatic fragrance, and an aromatic bitter taste, and contains a great quantity 
of a volatile oil, oil of lavender. The whole plant possesses stimulant properties, and is 
used in medicine, but particularly the spikes of the flowers, as a tonic, stomachic, ner- 
vous stimulant, ete. Lavender flowers are often put into wardrobes to keep away moths. 
They are much used in perfumery. Oi@ of lavender is procured by distillation of laven- 
der flowers with water. It requires 70 lbs. of flowers to yield 1 lb. of oil. It is rather 
lighter than water, pale yellow, very fluid, and very fragrant. Spiritof lavender is made 
by distilling lavender flowers with rectified spirit; lavender water, one of the most popular 
of all perfumes, by dissolving oil of lavender with smaller quantities of other volatile 
oils in rectified spirit. Lavender is extensively cultivated for its flowers in some places 
near London, and particularly at Mitcham in Surrey, where more than 200 acres are 
occupied by it, the light and sandy soil being especially suitable to it—BRoAD-LEAVED 
LAVENDER (ZL. latifolia or L. spica) is also a native of the s. of Europe, but is more ten- 
der than common lavender. It is also less fragrant, and the oil which it yields is called 
oil of spike, and sometimes foreign oil of lavender, 


LAVER, a name given toa number of kinds of sea-weed, which are used as food, 
especially porphyra vulgaris and P. laciniata, of the sub-order confervacee, and nearly 
allied to the genus wlva, These plants grow on rocks and stones in the sea. 


LAVERAN, ALPHONSE, b. at Metz, France, 1843; after studying medicine under his 
father, he entered medical service in the army. While on duty in Algeria he discovered 
the organism causing malaria; described in 1881 in his work Nature parasaitre des acci- 
dents de Vimpaludisme. Laveran was made professor at the school of Val-de-Grace and 
in numerous treatises upheld his discovery, which is now widely accepted. 


LAVEROCK (Scotch), written also Lavrock. See LARK. 


LAVIGERIE, CHARLES MARTIAL ALLEMAND, Cardinal, was born in 1825, at Bay- 
onne, France; was educated in the schools of the Petite Séminaire, and the Séminaire 
de St. Sulpice, Paris; was appointed Professor of Ecclesiastical History at the Sorbonne 
in 1853; made Domestic Prelate to the Pope, French Auditor in Rome, and Bishop of 
Nancy, in 1863; and Archbishop of Algiers in 1867. He had previously become an 
officer of the Legion of Honor, and in 1874 established his famous Central-African mis- 
sion. In 1880 he was appointed Administrator of Ecclesiastical Affairs in Tunis, and 
made a cardinal in 1882. Lavigerie devoted the best energies of his life to the suppression 
of slave-hunting and slave-barter ; he lectured to great audiences in the various Euro- 
pean capitals; and finally secured the agreement between the English and German 
governments to enforce rigidly the anti-slavery clause of the Congo conference, and to 
call an international congress at Brussels, to determine on a plan of international action. 
His efforts have been ably seconded by humanitariansin both Europe and America. In 
1890 he created a profound sensation in France by a letter advocating the acceptance of 
the Republic by the Church. He died Nov. 26, 1892. 


LA VILLEMARQUE, TH®opoRE-CLAUDE-HENRI HERsaRT, Vicomte de, a Breton anti- 
quary and Celtic scholar, was b. at Quimperlé, in Bretagne, on July 6, 1815. Repre- 
senting an old family of his native province, his attention was early turned to its 

‘antiquities and its peculiar language and literature. His first important work was a 
collection of popular Breton songs and melodies, published in 1839, with a French 
translation and notes, under the title of Barzaz-Bretz. Three years afterwards appeared 
his Popular Tales of Bretagne, to which was prefixed a dissertation on the story of the 
Round Table. His next work was a collection of the poems of the Celtic bards of the 
Sth c., with a French translation, and explanatory and critical notes (1850). This publi- 
cation made the labors of La Villemarqué widely known. He was appointed a cor- 
respondent of the academy of Berlin, and a member of the French institute (academy of 
inscriptions and belles-lettres). La Villemarqué has since published a work entitled the 
Celtic Legends (La Legende Celtique) of Ireland, Cambria, and Bretagne, which contain 
such of the original texts—Irish, Welsh, or Breton—as are rare or unpublished. La 
Villemarqué is the author or editor of several other works connected with the Celtic 
literature and languages, among which are a Breton Grammar; a Breton and French 
Dictionary; Bretagne Anctent and Modern; and The Great Mystery of Jesue, 
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LAVINIUM, an ancient city of Latium, 17 m. s. of Rome, founded by Aineas and 
named in honor of his wife Lavinia. It was between Laurentum and Ardea, In the 
time of Trajan it united with Laurentum under the name of Lauro-Lavinium, and for 
a few years was important as the capital of Latium and as the religious center of the 
Latin cities in opposition to the claims of Alba, but held its political importance for no 
long period. It is now called Pratica, 


LAVISSE, ERNEST; French historian; b. Dec. 17, 1842. In 1888 he was called from 
a professorship at the Superior Normal School in Paris to the chair of modern history 
in the Paris Faculty of Letters, and in 1892 was made a member of the Academy. 
Among his works, which are chiefly on Germany, are: Lssais sur 1’? Allemagne impériale 
(1887); Une Générale de l’ Histoire Politique de Vv Europe (1890, tr. 1891); La Jeunesse du grand 
Frédéric (1891, tr. 1892). 

LAVOISIER, ANTOINE LAURENT, the founder of the antiphlogistic or modern chem- 
istry, was b. in Paris, Aug., 1748, and devoted himself to scientific, and particularly to 
chemical studies, to obtain the means of more fully prosecuting which he accepted in - 
1769 the office of farmer-general. In 1783 he proved that water can be formed by burn- 
ing oxygen and hydrogen together, and that it can be decomposed into the same ele- 
ments. He and his associates invented anew chemical nomenclature, adapted to the 
advanced state of the science, which was very generally adopted. See CHEMISTRY and 
CHEMICAL NOMENCLATURE. Lavoisier’s services to science could not save him from 
the popular rage against farmers of the taxes during the reign of terror, and he died by 
the guillotine, 1794. His principal work is his 7raité Elémentaire de Chimie ; but of course 
his chemical works are now interesting merely as marking the history of the science. 
Lavoisier was elected in 1787 to the provincial assembly of Orleans. He was appointed 
one of the trustees of the bank of discount in 1788, and made an admirable report upon 
the condition of that institution in 1789, as assistant deputy of the constituent assembly. 
In 1790, as a member of the commission on weights and measures, he was active in the 
preparation of the new decimal system. In 1791, as one of the commissioners of the 
treasury, he published his essay De la Richesse Nationale de la France, a paper which made 
him take rank as one of the first political economists of the age. But chemistry was 
the absorbing subject of his life, and he pursued it for nearly a quarter of a century, 
living only to the age of 51. He wrote many essays and memoirs, but his greatest work 
is his T'raité Elémentaire de Chimie (2 vols. 8vo, 1789). It is to Lavoisier that chemistry 
owes its first well-founded scientific steps. His adoption of the method of weighing 
chemical constituents led to the overthrow of the phlogiston theory, which was one of 
the great stumbling-blocks in the way of advancement. The increase in weight of 
a metal when oxidized had, indeed, been known by Stahl, but it had been attributed 
to other causes than that of combination with oxygen. It is a remarkable fact that the 
discoverer of oxygen, Priestley, was the last adherent of the phlogiston theory, while 
his discovered element was one of the most potent arguments against this theory in the 
hands of Lavoisier. The discovery by Cavendish that hydrogen when burned forms 
water, furnished Lavoisier with an explanation of the solution of metals in acids. He 
saw at once that water was in this operation decomposed, the hydrogen being liberated, 
but the oxygen, the other element, uniting with the element to form an oxide. One of 
Lavoisier’s most important works was, in conjunction with Guyton de Morveau, Ber- 
thollet, and Fourcroy, to devise a system of chemical nomenclature, a work which was 
commenced by Guyton de Morveau. 


LAW, in theology, aterm variously used. In the Bible it often includes the whole 
of revelation, doctrinal as well as preceptive; but it is often also used, in a more 
restricted and somewhat conventional sense, to signify the books of Moses, the whole 
Jewish Scriptures being comprehended under the twofold designation of ‘‘the law and 
the prophets.” A very natural and common use of the term law is to denote the pre- 
ceptive part of revelation, in contradistinction to the doctrinal, the one being designated 
as the law, and the other as the gospel. When employed in Scripture with exclusive ref- 
erence to the preceptive part of revelation, the term law sometimes signifies the Jewish 
code of precepts as to rites and ceremonies, called by theologians the CEREMONIAL Law, 
and which is regarded as having been abrogated when the Jewish dispensation gave 
place to the Christian. The ceremonial law is also regarded as having in its rites and 
ceremonies—‘‘a shadow of good things to come”—symbolized the great doctrines which 
form the system of Christianity.—The Mora Law is that preceptive revelation of the 
divine will which is of perpetual and universal obligation. It is commonly regarded 
by theologians as summed up in the Ten Commandments; and, according to our Savior’s 
own statement, as still more briefly and comprehensively summed up in the two com- 
mandments of loving God with all our heart, and soul, and strength, and mind, and 
loving our neighbors as ourselves. Although the Ten Commandments were given to the 
Jews at Mount Sinai, it is not therefore held that they were intended for the Jews alone, 
or were then first promulgated; the moral law being regarded as really the lawof nature, 
written on the heart of man at his creation, although to fallen man a clear and express 
revelation of it has become necessary. One of the chief contested points in connec- 
tion with this subject is that of the Sabbath (q.v.). Amother relates to the law of 
nature, and the value which ought to be practically assigned to the decisions of the 
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judgment and conscience of man, apart from express revelation. —The obligation of 
the moral law on the consciences of Christians is admitted by all except Antinomians 
(q.v.). 

LAW has been variously defined. Blackstone says it means the rules of human 
action or conduct. This definition is too wide, for it is confined only to such rules as 
courts, supported by proper authority, will enforce. The law of nature consists of those 
laws which are common to all mankind, and are supposed to be, as nearly as can be con- 
jectured, independent of the accidents of time and place. The civil or municipal law of 
a nation is what is commonly understood by the term law, when applied to a particular 
country. The ‘‘civil law” is also sometimes used par excellence to denote the old 
Roman law as embodied in the Institutes of Justinian, the code, and other parts of what 

is commonly called the Corpus Juris Civilis. 

The term law is a word in extensive use in regard to divine and human law, 
as well as to that which has received the name of natural law. There are differences of 
opinion as to what should always be considered divine law, and volumes have been 
written embracing subjects related to it, as well as those which relate to human laws, 
in connection with the question of the validity, and therefore the reality, of human laws 
unless founded upon divine law. The origin of the word law is Anglo-Saxon, Jag, from 
lecgan, to lay, and signifies to found, to lay down, to establish, or to ordain. Therefore 
there are philosophers who maintain that laws, strictly considered, are those only which 
have been laid down, or that they are commands relating to rules of action, and that 
they must proceed from authority. They maintain that it is not sufficient that there 
should be uniformity of phenomena for such uniformity to be called by the name of 
law; consequently the ordinary phenomena of nature are regarded by such thinkers as 
invariable phenomena so far as experience goes, but which may cease at any moment. 
This is, however, a rather exceptional view, most philosophers, even of the religious 
school, regarding the invariableness of natural phenomena as warranting the conclusion 
that such invariableness has been established or ordained by the Creator, and although 
it be admitted that these phenomena may cease at any moment, they would only cease 
by the abrogation of the natural law, which may be held as only unwritten divine law. 
As an illustration of a natural law, there may be instanced the invariableness of the 
phenomena of chemical combination, the constituents of all bodies entering into their 
formation in definite proportions or multiples of such proportions. "When sulphuric 
acid, water, and carbonate of lime are placed together, there is produced a definite quan. 
tity of hydrated sulphate of lime, and the liberation of a certain quantity of carbonic 
acid gas, depending upon the proportion of the original materials. The hydrated sul- 
phate of lime will also have definite quantities of sulphuric acid, calcium, and water, 
and the carbonic acid gas will have invariable relative quantities of carbon and oxygen. 
The invariableness with which bodies move through space under definite circumstances 
has resulted in the recognition of certain laws called laws of motion, and which have 
as their basis the law of gravitation. Connected with these are the laws of hydrostat- 
ics and of cohesion. A great number of facts have been discovered rélating to the 
phenomena of magnetic and electrical attraction, which, from their invariableness, have 
been called magnetic and electrical laws. Some philosophers maintain that these laws 
are inherent properties of matter, others that they are dependent upon external power, 
but both schools regard them as laws, and as having equal importance in whichever 
light they are viewed. Advancing from the laws whieh belong to what is commonly 
called inanimate matter to those which belong to living matter, it is held by some phi- 
losophers that those which regulate chemical phenomena also govern vital phenomena, 
and that vitality is the result of the action of the general laws of analysis and synthesis 
of all matter, and that all organized beings are the result of natural or physical law, 
which physical law is inherent in matter itself. Another class of philosophers do not 
go so far as to deny the agency of divine power in the formation of the organic world, 
but nevertheless maintain that whatever divine power has been manifested was in the 
beginning, in the establishment of certain properties pertaining to matter which are 
termed laws; that creation was accomplished in this way and no other; and that the 
Creator has not worked by any process of continuous design or action. Again there 
are other philosophers who maintain that because there are evidences of design in 
creation it would be unreasonable to believe that God has left the development of living 
beings to be accomplished by the meeting of unalterable law with accidentally distrib- 
uted matter. They therefore regard the phenomena of chemical affinity and of vitalit 
as taking place in accordance with separate laws, and that when ascending from ordli- 
nary vital action to that of sensation still different laws are involved; and in again 
ascending from the mere phenomena of sensation to that of thought, still other and 
higher laws, and such as are beyond the sphere of exact scientific determination, or per- 
haps of investigation, are involved. 

The very remarkable advance in physical science has developed a tendency to deny 
the existence, or at least to disregard the agency of the intelligent Creator of the 
universe. Some have regarded the laws of nature as forces inherent in matter and 
able to produce and uphold all things. Some, admitting the existence and primary 
agency of a Creator, have affirmed that His agency ceases with creation, and that all 
things are Jeft to the operation of natural law. But in a deeper view it is perceived 
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that law requires a lawgiver both to establish and to maintain it. It is evident that 
law in itself is not a force, but merely a method or process of the action of force; and 
that nature is governed, not by general laws but according to them. The distinguished 
physiologist, Lionel Beale, asserts that, ‘‘ natural law without God’s will behind it, is 
nothing more than a glove without a hand in it;” that ‘‘ God is omnipresent in all natural 
forces;” and that “‘as matter cannot move itself, all force must originate outside of 
matter, that is from an omnipresent, infinite will.” ‘‘ About the motion of 
the planets,” says Professor Young of Princeton, ‘‘there is the one single mystery— 
gravitation—and it is a very profound one. How it is that an atom of matter can 
attract another atom, however how great the distance and whatever intervening sub- 
stances there may be, I do not know. If I were to say what I really believe, it would 
be that the motions of the spheres of the material universe stand in some such relation 
to Him in whom all things exist—the ever-present and omnipotent God—that the 
motions of my body stand in to my will.” The recent tendency is evident to modify 
the extreme claim of a few years ago for natural law as an adequate force, or as in any. 
sense or other force. 


LAW, Canon. See Canon Law. 


LAW, Civit, or Roman. The codification and collection of this law by Justin- 
ian became the basis of the system of private law still administered on the continent 
of Europe, in Scotland, in Mexico and all the Spanish-American republics, and in 
Louisiana. The researches of Savigny have shown that the civil law was never entirely 
lost in Europe as has been supposed. The Germanic tribes which, in the 5th c., invaded 
and conquered Spain, Italy, and Gaul, continued to be governed by the body of cus- 
tomary Germanic law which they brought with them, but allowed the conquered peoples 
to make profession (professio) as to which law they would be governed by, Germanic or 
Roman. In the 12th c. the university of Bologna became the great law-school of Europe, 
and the studies of the commentators there increased the influence of the civil law, not 
only in Italy, but throughout Europe. In southern France the proportion of Germanic 
immigrants was small, and the civil law prevailed. In northern France the Germanic 
element was stronger, and in each province its own traditional law or custom was 
administered, as ‘‘the custom of Normandy,” ‘‘the custom of Anjou,” etc. Hence 
northern France was called the country of customary law, pays de coutwme, and southern 
France the country of the written law, pays de drott écrit. In the countries which com- 
posed the Holy Roman empire, the German emperors, who claimed to be the successors 
of the Cesars, encouraged the growth of the civil law. In England, though the civil 
law failed to supplant that body of customary law known as the common law, it had a 
great influence. The ecclesiastical, a branch of the civil law, had the exclusive con- 
trol of matters of marriage and divorce. Equity, which has afforded relief for so many 
technicalities or deficiencies of the old common law, is the product of the civil law, 
and the chancellor for a long period was an ecclesiastic, bred to the civil and canon 
law. The common law was largely real property law, and originated in a time when 
property consisted almost exclusively of land. With the growth of commerce and 
trade the law of personal property assumed a corresponding importance, and was forced 
to borrow much, particularly in the departments of commercial and maritime law, 
from the civil law. The expression jus civile, of which civil law is a translation, was 
used by the Romans in a more restricted sense of ‘the rights peculiar to the citizen by 
the law of the city or state (civitas), as distinguished from the law relating to rights 
which are recognized by the law and usage of all nations (jus gentiwum). The Roman 
public law has little but historical interest; the private law demands consideration. 

A man’s condition and relation with reference to his legal rights constitute his status 
at the civillaw. This status consists of personal freedom (lidertas), citizenship (c/vitas), 
and control of family (familia). Hence men are divided into (1) freemen, lbert ingenue,; 
and slaves, sev. ‘The power of the master over the slave, which in the earlier ages 
had been absolute, was afterwards greatly restricted. A slave could receive his liberty 
by will, by enrollment among freemen in the census, or by a fictitious suit. (2) Citizens, 
cives, and peregrind, aliens; the disabilities of the latter, chiefly in the matters of trade 
and marriage, belong to the domain of public law. (8) Persons of full control, sé 
juris, and persons under the control of others, alient juris. A remarkable feature of 
the civil law was the power of the father, patria potestas, over the person and property 
of his children and their descendants, except the descendants of a married daughter, 
who would belong to another family. This power of the head of the family, paterfa- 
milias, was such that even in the latest times a man, whatever his age or services, 
could own no property during the life of his father, save what he might have acquired 
in war. His father had the use of his son’s property during his own life. On the 
contrary, a boy of the age of 14 years who had no father living was sud juris, and 
could marry, contract, etc. An important division of the family should be mentioned 
here, that into cognates and agnates. Cognates are persons united by the same blood or, 
as in cases of adoption, reputed so to be. Agnates are such relations by blood as can 
trace descent from a common ancestor to whose paternal power they would be subject. 
Marriages were not required to be celebrated by any form, and extreme latitude of 
divorce was allowed, but this was checked by the ecclesiastical courts. Gifts between 
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husband and wite were revocable until the death of the donor, but were good when so 
limited or upon divorce. It was customary for the wife or her relations to make a 
gift, dos, to the husband upon marriage, and such gift had to be restored upon the death 
of the wife or her divorce where the husband was the guilty party. And similar settle- 
ments could be made by the husband for the maintenance of children by the marriage. 
An infant under 7 years, whose father was dead, must be put under guardianship, 
tutela, and was conclusively presumed to be incapable of contracting. From the age of 
7 to 14 his acts must be ratified by his guardian, but after 14 he was deemed liable for, 
his acts and on his contracts. The age of majority in such cases was afterwards fixed 
at 25, and the law would interfere to avoid contracts made by the minor where they 
were manifestly to his disadvantage. ‘ 

As to rights in things, jura in res, the Romars divided things according to 
their origin into corporeal things, ves corporales; and incorporeal things, ves ¢ncor- 
porales, such as a right of use, of inheritance, etc. Again, with regard to their sacred 
or secular use, things were divided into things of pious use, res divint juris, and 
things of human use, 7e3 humant juris. Things for pious use include res sacra; 
things dedicated to the gods, as a temple, res religiose; things appropriated to the 
lower gods, as a tomb. Things of human use include private things, res private, 
and public things, ves publica. In regard to their nature things are divided into 
movable and immovable, ves mobiles and res immobiles, Ownership of things, domi- 
nium, may be created by occupation, or taking possession of what has not or never had 
an owner, as treasure-trove; by specification, specificatio, where a new article is made 
from an old; by mixture of one article with another in such a way that they cannot be 
restored to their former condition, etc. Ownership may also be secured by undisputed 
adverse use of property in good faith. Under Justinian, such use had to continue for 
3 years in the case of movables, and 10 years in the case of immovables, to be a bar to 
the claim of the original owner. Connected with the ownership of property are some- 
times certain rights, jura in re, or easements, which give one of two contiguous estates 
certain privileges in regard to the other, as a right of way, a right of drawing water, 
etc. But such rights run with the estate, and can impose upon the owner of the ser- 
vient estate no liability to do any act. There may be also a personal servitude by which 
one person has the beneficial use of certain property for a term of years or for life. 

In the law of obligations, all obligations are said to arise from contract, ex contractu, 
or from wrong, ea delecto, Of obligations from contract are verbal contracts or stipula-} 
tions, written contracts; mutwum, a loan to be returned with interest; commodatum, a 
loan for use; depositum, where the article is not to be used by the bailee. Grouped: 
together as contracts by agreement are the following: (1) Buying and selling, emptio,| 
venditio, where the seller agrees to put the buyer in possession of certain property, andl 
tlle buyer agrees to pay a certain sum therefor; (2) hiring and letting, locatio, conductio, 
where the letter agrees to give the hirer the use of certain property and the hirer agrees 
to pay a certain sum therefor; (8) agreement to hold property, in common for certain 
purposes, soczetas; this may be an unlimited partnership, societas totorum bonorum, or 
limited to a single business, socéetas alicujus negotiationis; (4) mandatum, an agreement 
by one party to execute a commission for another party without consideration; a con- 
sideration may be given in some other way, but does not appear from the form of con- 
tract. This contract was frequently used by parties unable or unwilling to prosecute a 
suit at law, who would give a mandate to some other person to act as procurator and 
prosecnte the suit for them. Obligations ev delicto arise where persons guilty of crime 
are also civiily liable for damages. Thus a person guilty of larceny, fu7twm, must 
restore the stolen property or its value and pay a penalty of twice its value, or of four 
times its value if he were caught in the act. Robbery with violence, rapina, was civilly 
punished with a fine of four times the property, but this included the value of the prop- 
erty taken. Injury to property, damnum injurid datum, entitled its owner to receive 
from the wrong-doer the highest price the property would have brought 80 days before 
the injury, or 12 months before in the case of a slave. Inheritance was based by Jus- 
tinian on cognation, and the heirs took in the following order: (1) Lineal descendants, 
sons and daughters equally, and the children of deceased children by representation; (2) 
lineal ascendants, with representation of children of deceased brother or sister; (8) 
children of the half blood with representation; (4) blood relations, nearer preferred to 
more remote, but those of same degree sharing equally. An heir by the will was bound 
to pay debts and legacies, but the legacies fell if the heir refused to accept the inherit- 
ance. Finally, after various restrictions on the amount of legacies, the heir was allowed 
by law one-fourth of the net value of the estate of the decedent, so that the legatees 
could receive but three-fourths, and in case of a falling off, their shares were propor- 
ticnately reduced. Wills required 5 to 7 witnesses, though they could be made verbally 
according to certain ceremonies. 'To make provision for persons incapable of taking a 
legacy at law, reliance was placed upon the good faith of the heir, and later a special 
magistrate was appointed to take cognizance of trusts of this description. A slave 
could not take save by consent of his master; but a slave made heir by his master was 


adjudged free, though the will contained no directions for hismanumission. A testator | 


could not disinherit a child without making distinct reference to him in the will, anda 
disinherited child who could show that he had committed no offense against his father 
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could come in for one-fourth of what his inheritance would be if his father had died 
intestate. 

In regard to jurisdiction and procedure little can here be said. In the time of the 
Christian emperors the municipal and local magistrates had jurisdiction in small mat- 
ters up to a certain amount; and there was a class of petty magistrates appointed by the 
emperor, and called judices pedaner, whose functions are not clear. There was a special 
system of courts at Rome, Constantinople, and Alexandria. Appeal lay to the presis 
dent of the province, to the delegates or vicar of the prefect, to the prefect, and in 
the last resort to the emperor himself. The army and the clergy were subject to-the mili- 
tary and ecclesiastical courts. The plaintiff lodged a complaint against the defendant 
with the clerk of the proper magistrate, who informed the defendant. The term civil 
law is sometimes used as the opposite of criminal law. See CopE; JUSTINIANUS; PAN- 
DECTS. 


LAW, CoMMERCIAL. See MERCANTILE LAw. 


LAW, CRIMINAL, that department of jurisprudence which treats of violations of 
public law. Crimes or punishable offenses against the public are divided into treasons, 
felonies, and misdemeanors—any offense inferior in degree to a felony being a misde- 
meanor. Offenses are further distinguished as such in themselves, mala in se, i.e., 
offenses regarded by the general moral sentiment of the community as notoriously 
immoral and injurious to the public: and as offenses by statute, mala prohibita, i.e., 
acts which are made offenses by enactment, but which in the absence of statutory pro- 
hibition would not be wrong or immoral. The criminal law regards certain persons, 
whose reason or will is deficient or subjected to constraint by others, as incapable of 
committing criminal acts. Lunacy or idiocy will be a sufficient excuse, but the accused 
is presumed to be of sound mind till the contrary is shown. An infant, from birth up 
to the age of seven, is conclusively presumed incapable of crime; from seven to fourteen 
there is still a presumption in his favor, though not conclusive, but rebuttable; after the 
age of fourteen he is presumed to be capable, and the burden of proof lies upon him to 
show that he is not. Drunkenness, though it may sometimes have a bearing on the 
question of intent, is no excuse for criminal acts committed during intoxication or as its 
immediate result; but it is otherwise where continued habits of drunkenness are the 
more or less proximate cause of insanity. A married woman, acting by the command 
and under the coercion of her husband, will not be responsible; but such coercion must 
be shown and will not be presumed from the mere presence of the husband. Duress, 
actual physical constraint, or extreme bodily fear, caused by acts or threats of violence, 
will sometimes excuse an otherwise criminal act. In such a case the degree of violence 
must be such as would exercise a constraint upon a reasonable and prudent man. Acts 
which are the result of mistake or inevitable necessity, and to which consequently intent 
is wanting, will be excused, but ignorance or mistake as to the law will not excuse. 

Rights of the accused.—By the constitution of the United States the accused has a 
right to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation against him and to be 
confronted with the witnesses against him. The prisoner cannot be brought to trial till 
a grand jury has found a true bill against him; he is then entitled to a trial by an impar- 
tial jury of his peers, whose finding upon matters of fact is conclusive. The criminal 
law presumes the accused to be innocent till his guilt is established, and in passing upon 
his guilt or innocence the jury cannot bring in a verdict of guilty upon such evidence as 
would justify a verdict for or against a party in a civil suit. In the latter a jury renders 
a verdict for the party in whose favor there is a preponderance of evidence; in a criminal 
cause a verdict of guilty is not justifiable unless the minds of the jurymen are satisfied 
beyond a reasonable doubt of the guilt of the accused. The accused cannot be com- 
pelled to criminate himself, nor can his general character and habits be examined at the 
trial to show the probability of his guilt. No person can be punished for an act which 
has been made an offense by a law subsequent to the commission of the act, nor can any 
person be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb for the same offense. The old rule of 
the criminal law prohibiting the accused from testifying in his own behalf has been 
abolished in many states of the union, and the change on the whole has worked well. 
The criminal law distinguishes criminals according to the degree of their participation 
as principals and accessories. <A principal is the person who immediately commits the 
unlawful act; a principal in the second degree is a person who did not immediately 
commit the act, but who was present at its commission, aiding and abetting it. A prin: 
cipal in the second degree need not be actually, but only constructively present. It ig 
sufficient that by arrangement with the principal he is in a position where he can help 
in the commission of the act. An accessory before the fact is one who procures another 
to commit a felony without being himself present at its commission. There can be no 
accessories to treason on account of its heinousness, to manslaughter on account of its 
suddenness, or to misdemeanors. An accessory before the fact is equally guilty with 
the principal of the act committed by the principal at his instigation; but if the prin- 
cipal, being procured by the accessory to commit a certain crime, commit another and 
different crime not a natural consequence of the former, the accessory to the first act 
will not be held accessory to the second. Thus, if one procure another to commit 
burglary, and the principal commit the totally different crime of arson, the first person 
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will not be liable as an accessory to the arson. An accessory after the fact is one who 
ives aid and comfort to a felon after the felony, knowing him to have committed it. 
ut a wife is not such accessory for receiving and aiding her husband guilty of felony. 
As an accessory is not guilty unless his principal be guilty, he cannot be tried unless his 
principal have been convicted; but, even if his principal have been convicted, the acces- 
sory may still dispute his principal’s guilt at his own trial. 

The various offenses of which the criminal law takes cognizance may be classified as 
follows: 1. Offenses against the sovereign or state: treason, misprision of treason. 2. 
Offenses against the public or the persons and property of individuals: conspiracy. 3. 
Offenses against the persons of individuals: abduction, assault and battery, attempte to 
commit homicide, false imprisonment, homicide, kidnapping, mayhem, rape, robbery. 
4, Offenses against the property of individuals: arson, burglary, embezzlement, false 
pretenses, larceny, malicious mischief. 5. Offenses against public property. 6. Offenses 
against public justice: barratry, bribery, champerty, compounding of felony, contempt 
of court, destruction of public records, escape, extortion, jail-breach, maintenance, 
oppression, perjury, resistance to officers, suppression of evidence. 7. Offenses against 
the public peace: breach of the peace, challenging to a duel, libel, riot, rout, unlawful 
assembly. 8. Offenses against public policy: counterfeiting, false currency, forgery, 
gambling, lotteries, nuisance, violation of suffrage laws, violation of game laws. 9. 
Offenses against public morality: adultery, bestiality, bigamy, blasphemy, cruelty to 
animals, drunkenness, fornication, incest, keeping house of ill-fame, obscenity, pro- 
fanity, sabbath-breaking, seduction, sodomy. See the articles on these offenses, and 
further, CRIME; CAPITAL PUNISHMENT; PROSECUTION. 


LAW, Roman or Crvin. See Law, Civit or Roman. 


LAW, EpMuND, D.D., 1703-87; b. near Cartmel, Lancashire; graduated at St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, in 1723, and was at once appointed to a fellowship. In the same 
year he was appointed rector of Graystock in Cumberland, in 1748 archdeacon of Car- 
lisle, and in 1754 master of Peterhouse college, Cambridge. Subsequestly he became 
librarian of the university, professor of casuistry, and archdeacon of Lincoln. In 1767 
he was chosen prebendary of Durham, and in 1768 became bishop of Carlisle. He was 
a learned and liberal prelate, and one of the acutist metaphysicians of his time. Among 
his works were a translation from the Latin, with extensive notes, of archbishop King’s 
Essay on the Origin of Evil; an Enquiry into the Ideas of Space and Time; Considerations 
on the Theory of Religion; and Reflections on the Life and Character of Christ. He also 
wrote a biography of John Locke, which was appended to an edition of the works of 
that great philosopher. One of his sons was the first lord Ellenborough, and two others 
were bishops of the national church. 


LAW, Epwarp, Lord ELLENBoROUGH. See ELLENBOROUGH, EARL OF. 
LAW, Frupan. See FEUDAL SYSTEM. 
LAW, ForEIGN. See FoREIGN CouRTs. 


LAW, Joun, comptroller-general of the finances of France, and famous for his credit 
operations during the minority of Louis XV., was born at Edinburgh, April 21, 1671. 
His father was a goldsmith and banker, and proprietor of the estate of Lauriston, near 
Edinburgh. Law early showed a most remarkable talent for arithmetic, algebra, and 
kindred sciences. After the death of his father he removed to London, where he was 
admitted into the first circles of fashion, but was soon compelled to flee, in consequence 
of a duel in which he killed his adversary. He went to Amsterdam, and spent his time 
in studying the credit operations of the bank. About the year 1700 he returned to 
Edinburgh, a zealous advocate of a paper currency; but his proposals to the Scottish 
parliament on this subject met with an unfavorable reception. He now visited different 
parts of the continent, where he accumulated a large fortune by gambling, but sought 
in vain to win the favor of governments to his banking schemes. At last he settled in 
Paris, and in company with his brother William set up, in 1716, a private bank, which 
was soon successful and prosperous to such an extraordinary degree, that the duke of 
Orleans, the regent, adopted, in 1718, Law’s plan of a national bank, and issued pro- 
digious quantities of bank-notes, which enjoyed perfect credit, whilst the ordinary 
national bonds remained, as they had long been, at a price far below their nominal 
value. In 1719 Law originated his Mississippi scheme (q.v.), and the following year 
was made a councilor of state and comptroller-general of finances; but on the failure 
of his scheme, and the insolvency of the national bank, he resigned the latter office, and 
thought it prudent to quit France. He proceeded first to Brussels, but finally settled 
in Venice, where he managed to eke out a wretched living by gambling, and died there 
in May, 1729. A complete edition of his works was published at Paris in 1790, and 
another in 1843. 


LAW, MUNICIPAL, is the law or system of law by which a particular country is gov- 
erned. The municipal law of the continental nations is based upon the civil law; that 
of England and the United States is made up of common law and statute law. The 
common law is composed of immemorial usages and customs which have not been 
sanctioned by any legislative acts. Such customs are either general, i.e., adopted 
throughout the whole country, or particular, i.e., restricted and peculiar to one district. 
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Instances of general customs are: ‘‘ Inheritance never ascends,” ‘‘ The burden of proof 
is on the plaintiff,” ‘‘ Buildings pass by a grant of the land,” etc. The common law is 
in theory an unwritten law, though the decisions of the courts in which that law is 
declared may appear in written or printed reports. The report of a particular case is 
not regarded as the law, but as a written statement, applicable to the facts of that case, 
of a principle of law which is in theory never written. Statute law, the other com- 
ponent of municipal law, is that law which is established by act of legislature. See 
SratutTes, In the United States, except Louisiana, the common law, and generally 
speaking the English statute law up to the time of the separation of the colonies from 
England, are the foundation of municipal law, and are so declared in many state con- 
stitutions. As each state has its own courts, with power to give their own independent 
interpretation to the law, and its own body of statute law enlarging or restraining the 
operation of the common law, there is no proper United States municipal law. The 
systems of municipal law in the several states do not, however, greatly differ, except in 

etails. Municipal law as the law of a particular state is opposed to international law, 
and the municipal law of one country is foreign law in the courts of any other country. 
The divisions of municipal law are named according to the subjects of which they treat; 
thus, criminal law, military law, etc. See Foreign Laws; Law, Crimrnat, ete. 


LAW, RiIcHARD, LL.D., 1733-1806; b. Milford, Conn.; son of Governor Jonathan ; 
graduated at Yale in 1751; studied law and settled in New London. He was a delegate 
to the continental congress in 1777-78 and in 1781-84. For more than 20 years he was 
mayor of New London, also successively a justice and chief-justice of the state supreme 
court, and judge of the district court of the United States by the appointment of Wash- 
pee He assisted Roger Sherman in revising the laws of Connecticut. Died at New 

ondon. 


LAW, WILLIAM, an influential religious writer, was b. at King Cliffe, Northampton- 
shire, England, in 1686, and educated at Emmanuel college, Cambridge, where he took 
his degree of M.A. in 1712. Law died April 9, 1761. Law’s writings are deeply tinged 
with what is commonly called mysticism. His principal work is his Seriows Call toa De- 
vout and Holy Life (1729), a treatise that first awakened the religious sensibilities of Dr. 
Johnson, who speaks of it in high terms, and from which the brothers Wesley also 
derived much advantage. Next to the Serious Call, his most important works are his 
answer to Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees (published 1724; republished, with an introduc- 
tion by the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 1844), his letters to the bishop of Bangor, The Way to 
Knowledge and The Spirit of Love. His collected works were published (Lond., 9 vols. 
1762). See Overton’s LZ., Nonjuror and Mystic (1881). 


LAWES, Henry, about 1600-62; b. at Salisbury, England; a pupil of John Cooper, 
and in 1625 was connected with the royal chapel of Charles I., after which he gained 
celebrity as a composer of music for masques and songs. It was under his personal 
direction that Milton’s Masque of Comus was set to music and produced at Ludlow castle 
in 1634. Milton, who was probably his pupil in music, refers to him in highly eulo- 
gistic terms in several of his poems. He popularized the songs of Waller, Herrick, and 
Phillips, who showed high appreciation of his labors. He composed the anthem for 
the coronation of Charles II., and in 1653 published Ayres and Dialogues, for One, Two, 
and Three Voices. Died in London, and was buried in Westminster abbey. An elder 
brother, WitL1AM LAwEs, was also attached as a musician to the royal chapel, and was 
associated with him in some of his musical undertakings. This brother, who was 
killed at the siege of Chester, composed the music for Sandys’s version of the Psalms 
in 1648. 


LAWES, Sir JoHN BENNETT; chemist, b. at Rothamsted, Hertfordshire, England, 
Dec, 28, 1814. Educated at Eton, Oxford, and London, he began in 1835 to experiment 
in agricultural chemistry, studying in the field and the laboratory alike. He had much 
to do in introducing superphosphate of lime as a manure. See Journals of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, and of the Horticultural Society of London, Reports of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, etc. 


LAW-MERCHANT, is a system of law consisting largely of the usages of trade, 
and applied by courts to the contracts and dealings of persons engaged in mercantile busi- 
ness of any kind. Blackstone classifies it as one of the ‘‘customs” of England, and so 
a part of the common law; but it is not properly a custom, as it ig not restricted to a 
single community, and is not a part of the municipal law of a single country, but regu- 
lates commercial contracts in all civilized countries. The body of mercantile usages 
which compose this branch of law, having no dependence upon locality, does not need 
to be established by witnesses, but judges are bound to take official notice of it. The 
principal branches of the law-merchant are the law of shipping, the law of marine 
insurance, the law of sales, and the law of bills and notes. _The feudal law, which 
grew up in a time when property consisted chiefly of land upon whose alienation great 
restraints were laid, was found inadequate for the needs of the mercantile classes who 
were coming into prominence. The courts, when commercial contracts were brought 
before them, adopted from merchants the rules which regulated their business dealings 
and made them rules of law. Many of these rules were in direct contradiction to the 
common law. Magna Charta contained a special provision guaranteeing to merchants. 
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among other things, the right ‘‘to buy and sell according to their ancient customs, ” 
and many later statutes were enacted for their special protection. As the custom of 
merchants began to encroach upon the common law, there was a determined effort on 
the part of lawyers to resist it. It was attempted to make the custom of merchants a 
particular custom, peculiar to a single community, and not a part of the law of 
the land. It was finally decided, in the reign of James L., to be part of the law of the 
realm. An attempt was then made to restrict the application of the law-merchant to 
persons who were actually merchants, but the courts, after considerable variance, held 
that it applied to the same contracts between parties not merchants. 


LAWN, from the old English dawnd, signifying an open space between woods. The 
word is now used to designate grass kept closely cut or fed so as to form a plush-like 
carpet, and generally applied to the well-kept grass which forms the ground surface for 
decorative gardening. F. J. Scott, in his work on Home Grounds, defines a lawn as ‘‘a 
close-fitting green robe thrown over smoothed surfaces of the earth, through which every 
undulation is revealed, and over which the sunlight will rest as upon velvet, and shadows 
of objects be clearly outlined as upon a floor.” ; 

American writers formerly supposed the perfection of English lawns unattainable in 
the United States. This is a mistake. No finer lawns can be found than in the suburban 
homes and parks of our cities. It was principally lack of attention to them, and not 
fault of climate, that formerly made the comparison unfavorable to the United States. 
Yet the longer droughts to which this country is subject give the British islands a short 
advantage in summer, and their milder winters leave their lawns greener and less covered 
by snows. The great heat of our summers, however, which writers have alluded to as 
hurtful to grass, is hurtful only when moisture fails. We have never seen more velvety 
turf in England than in this country on a sandy loam in times of intense and prolonged 
heat and drought, but where daily water by hose at night supplied the required moisture. 
The three essentials for a velvety lawn are: First, a rich soil in which neither clay nor 
gravel and sand are largely predominant. A pure rich clay dries and bakes too quickly, 
and an excess of moisture upon it prepares it to dry and crack the more quickly after- 
wards, An open gravelly soil dries quickly, and does not give sufficient food for the 
grass roots at the surface. Compact sandy soils, which contain clay, but not enough to 
make them sticky after a rain, are best of all. An abundance of vegetable and animal 
manure in any of these soils is as essential to the permanent beauty of a lawn as to the 
growth of acorncrop. The second requirement to perfect a lawn is, incessant grazing 
or cutting. The admirable lawn-cutters now in universal use have taken the place of 
the manual labor that made England’s lawns so beautiful, and served to prove that labor, 
and not climate, was what our lawns lacked. Lawns should be cut in May and June 
about once a week, with longer intermission in the dryest and hottest part of the sum- 
mer. <A few years since it was supposed that the short tips of grass which the lawn 
cutters remove could be left to drop into it, to enrich the surface by its decay, as it at 
once falls out of sight and is covered by the fresh growth. But experience has shown 
that frequent cutting soon leaves such a thick film of these decaying leaves at the roots, 
that it molds, smothers the grass, and finally kills it. Dead patches are frequently 
seen in lawns once beautiful that are caused by slow deposits of this kind. In the fall, 
just before a top-dressing of manure, or in the spring, a lawn should be raked clean to 
the roots with an iron garden rake to get this film of dead grass-leaves all out. Itisa 
very different kind of raking from that required to remove the surface grass, and 
requires muscle and close attention. The third requirement is constant moisture. 
Where city water-works can be used, or higher springs which supply a force that make 
lawn fountains and hose sprinklings practicable, there need be no failure in lawns, if 
the foregoing conditions are found. Parks must of course have generous provisions for 
artificial waterings. 

The sorts of grasses to be used where an extensive surface is to be seeded depend 
much upon the soil and latitude. It is safe to say that the best pasture grasses of the 
neighborhood are always the best lawn grasses. Small lawns should be sodded from 
these pastures, or at least have the walks bordered by sod. But the pastures are made 
up of many species of grass; one forming the bulk of the feed in the spring, another in 
the summer, and another in the fall. The Kentucky blue grass, however, is the main- 
stay, though in the heat of summer a shorter variety of the same species, and white and 
yellow clovers make a considerable part of the feed. After Sept. rains, white clover 
covers the same ground and is the main grass of autumn pastures. The seeds of many 
of the low-growing and creeping grasses cannot be gotten at seed stores, so that the 
choice is confined to blue grass, white clover, and red-top. The proportion of these by 

uart or bushel measure may be four parts of blue-grass to one each of the others. The 

hode Island bent grass may be used in the place of red-top. It is a mistake to sow 
oats or any other crop with grass for the purpose of shading it. The young grass no 
more needs shade of oats than young oats the shade of corn. It will thrive better with- 
out, and as weeds are quick to make a business of shading the young grass they should be 
cut as soon as they show, and continuously. Young grass is often smothered by a rank 
growth of weeds that are permitted to cover the ground first. Sowing times for grass 
are, in autumn, Sept.; and in the spring, the moment when the ground is settled enough 
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to surface it. Autumn top-dressings of well-rotted manure are invaluable, and should 
be spread late in the fall. and cleanly raked off as soon as the ground is settled in the 
spring. 


LAW OF CONTRACTS (Latin, Contrahere, ‘‘to draw together’). An agreement 
between two or more persons, to do or not to do a particular thing. Its essence is a bind- 
ing, enforceable undertaking which is the result of the free consent or assent of the parties. 
It is thus distinguished on the one hand from mere advice or precept, which has no bind- 
ing element, and on the other from Jaw, which fixes its obligation upon the subject 
regardless of his consent or disapproval. Yet a contract must conform to the law, by 
virtue of which it is sought to be enforced, both in its subject matter and the formalities 
employed, or the assent of the parties is of no avail. Thus an agreement between 
several persons, which has for its object the commission of crime, can have no validity 
as a contract, since it is in direct contravention of law. So, in those states and countries 
where prescribed ceremonies are required by law to.be observed in the solemnization of 
the contract of marriage, a marriage there entered into without the observance of such 
ceremonies would be nugatory, no matter how conclusively the consent of the parties and 
their desire to form the contract might be proved. 

There are several bases upon which contracts are classified. With respect to the 
manner of their creation, they are either express or implied. They are express when their 
terms are fixed upon and stated by the parties—implied when from the words or conduct 
or relation of the parties the law presumes that contractual relations exist between. 
‘‘Tmplied contracts,” says Blackstone, ‘‘are such as reason and justice dictate, and which, 
therefore, the law presumes that every man undertakes to perform.” 

As to their form, contracts are classified as (1) Contracts of Record, which are those 
evidenced by the record of a judicial tribunal, such as judgments and recognizances; (2) 
Special Contracts, which are those under seal, as deeds and bonds; and (38) Simple or 
Parol Contracts, by whichis meant all contracts, whether expressed orally or in writing 
not under seal nor matter of record. With reference to the time of their performance 
contracts are executed or executory. ‘They are executed when nothing remains to be done, 
in order to carry out their provisions, or when everything is completed but the payment 
over of money for an equivalent given, and nothing but a debt remains. In every other 
case they are executory. 

Four elements are essential to every contract, viz: I. Parties able to contract. II. 
Assent, or ‘‘meeting of the minds” of the parties. JII. A sufficient consideration. IV. 
A definite subject matter relative to which the agreement is made. 

I. A party to a contract may be either a natural person or an artificial legal being 
knownas acorporation. Each party may act directly, in person, or indirectly, i.e., through 
an agent, factor or broker. If there be more than one promiser or obligor, the obligation, 
as to them, may be joint in its nature, in which case they must all be united in any legal 
proceedings against them on the contract, or the obligation may be several, when each of 
them is regarded as having contracted separately, and must be separately sued; or it may 
be joint and several, under which circumstances the obligee may elect to proceed against 
them all jointly or against each one separately. In like manner, the obligees or prom- 
isees may be joint or several; but there is no such a class as joint and several obligees. If 
one joint obligor is obliged to pay more than his pro rata amount of the indebtedness, he 
may, on the theory of an implied contract, known as the right of contribution, recover 
from his co-obligors their proportionate shares. While the general rule is that all 
persons are capable of making contracts, yet there are some who are naturally incapaci- 
tated, while others are disqualified because of their status or legal standing. Of the 
former class are (1) persons of insufficient age, i.e., infants, all of whose contracts except 
those properly entered into by them for necessaries are voidable, and (2) those who are 
mentally incapable of understanding the nature and extent of their undertakings, i.e., 
idiots, lunatics and drunkards. But insane persons may take binding obligations upon 
themselves during lucid intervals; and drunkenness, in order to render a contract voidable, 
must be such as to take away the power to understand the nature of the agreement. Of 
those who are artificially more or less disqualified to contract, because of their status, 
are married women, aliens, bankrupts, seamen, outlaws and persons who have acted 
under duress, or upon whom undue influence has been exerted. The common law 
regarded the husband and wife as one, placed all the contractual power and responsibility 
upon him, and in general forbade her to make contracts, except for necessaries. In 
most of the United States, however, her incapacity to contract is now almost wholly 
removed by statute. 

II. The assent of the parties, the ‘‘ meeting of their minds,” is the pith of the contract. 
It requires that the parties shall mutually agree, in the same terms and upon the same 
stipulations; that an offer shall be accepted precisely as made, or if in a modified form, 
that the modifications shall be assented to by the offerer. When the assent is given, the 
contract ismade. Hence the question as to the time of the assent is sometimes material. 
Thus it is held, with some dissent, that a contract entered into by letter is completed 
when the letter accepting the offer is put into the mail, because then the minds meet. 

III. The consideration is the moving cause of the contract, that for which the promise 
is given, the quid pro quo. A naked promise, for which nothing is given or promised in 
return, affects only the conscience and raises only a moral obligation; but when some- 
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thing recognized by the law as a sufficient consideration or a moving cause is given in 
return, the moral obligation receives legal sanction and becomes a contract. The con- 
sideration is either a benefit to the promiser or a detriment to the promisee. It may 
be good or valuable. It is valuable when it consists of money, money’s worth or marriage, 
and is generally sufficient to support a promise. In all other cases it is good or moral. 
Examples of good consideration are blood relationship, love and affection, recognition of 
moral duty, etc. Such a consideration will support an executed contract, but not one 
whichis executory. Itis sufficient to support a new promise and give validity to a previ- 
ously-maderexecutory contract when it would, in the first instance, have been a valuable 
consideration, but for the intervention of some positive statute or rule of law. Considera- 
tions are also classified as exgeutory or future, concurrent or present, and executed or past. 
Executory and concurrent considerations are uniformly sufficient as the basis for a 
promise, but those which are executed are usually insufficient unless they were performed 
or given upon a previous request. 

IV. The only restrictions placed ypon the parties as to the subject matter of their 
contract are those dictated by public policy. Such are contracts in illegal restraint of 
marriage or of trade, and those which tend to destroy the Sabbath as a day of rest. But 
the general principle is that persons may make any contract into which they may see fit 
to enter, and that the courts will carefully construe them according to fixed rules, and 
grant a remedy to the party who may be injured by their breach. In a court of law, . 
such remedy is essentially damages, while a court of equity frequently compels the 
parties to specifically perform or carry out the contract. Standard works upon the 
subject of contracts are those by Parsons, Pollock, Addison, Story, Anson, Hillard, 
Hare, Chitty, Metcalf, Smith and Pothier. 


LAW OF NATIONS. See INTERNATIONAL LAw. 


LAWN TENNIS. Tennis is one of the oldest of ball games. Even among the Greeks 
and the Romans games something like tennis were in great favor. 

In the early centuries there was no racket ; the ball was struck with the hand ; then, 
some four or five hundred years ago, it began to be the custom to protect the hand with 
a heavy glove; and then came the introduction of the racket. Tennis is the older name, 
rackets the more modern. Both these names have come to us through the French; the 
one, tennis from tenez (Latin tenere, to hold), take it, the word called out when the ball 
was struck; the other, rackets, from an old French word, rachete, meaning the palm of 
the hand, and derived from the Arabic. 

Lawn tennis is a delightful modification of this favorite old game. The balls used 
are made of india-rubber, hollowed, and covered with white cloth. The rackets are 
Jighter and broader than those used at tennis: The requisites for playing the game are 
few, namely: balls, rackets, net, and posts. The game is played either on grass or hard 
courts. Hard courts are more easily kept in order. 

Lawn tennis was introduced into the United States in 1878 ; has grown rapidly in 
favor ; and is one of the best of our amateur sports. 

The dimensions of the courts, the size and weight of the balls, the mode of scoring, 
and other details, are given in the laws of the game set forth below, which are those of 
the United States National Lawn Tennis Association : 


Laws.—THE Court, 


1. The court is 78 feet long and 27 feet wide. It is divided across the middle by a 
net, the ends of which are attached to two posts, A and B, standing three feet outside of 
the court on either side. The height of the net is 3 feet 6 inches at the posts, and 3 feet 
in the middle. At each end of the court, parallel with the net, and 39 feet from it, are 
drawn the base lines, D E and F G, the ends of which are connected by the side 
lines, D-F and E @. Half way between the side lines, and parallel with them, is 
drawn the half court line, I H, dividing the space on each side of the net intotwo equal 
parts, the right and left courts. On each side of the net, at a distance of 21 feet from it, 
and parallel with it, are drawn the service lines, K Land MN. 
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THE BALLS. 


2. The balls shall measure not less than 2-4$ inches, nor more than 2-4 inches 
in diameter ; and shall weigh not less than 1-4 0z; nor more than 2 oz, 


THe GAME. 


3. The choice of sides, and the right to serve in the first game, shall be decided by 
toss ; provided that, if the winner of the toss choose the right to serve, the other player 
shall have choice of sides, and vice versa. If one player choose the court, the other may 
elect not to serve. 

4, The players shall stand on opposite sides of the net; the player who first delivers 
the ball shall be called the server, and the other the striker-out. 

5. At the end of the first game the striker-out shall become server, and the server 
shall become striker-out ; and so on alternately in all the subsequent games of the set, 
or series of sets. 

6. The server shall serve with one foot on the base line or perpendicularly above said 
line, and with the other foot behind said line, but not necessarily upon the ground. He 
ies oeee the service from the right to the left courts, alternately ; beginning from 
the right. 

7. The ball served must drop between the service line, half court line, and side line of 
the court, diagonally opposite to that from which it was served. 

8. It is a fault if the server fail to strike the ball, or if the ball served drop in the net, 
or beyond the service line, or out of court, or in the wrong court; or if the server does 
not stand as directed by law 6. 

9. A ball falling on a line is regarded as falling in the court bounded by that line. 

10. A fault cannot be taken. 

11. After a fault the server shall serve again from the same court from which he 
served that fault, unless it was a fault because he served from the wrong court. 

12. A fault cannot be claimed after the next service is delivered. 

13. The server shall not serve till the striker-out is ready. If the latter attempt to 
return the service he shall be deemed ready. 

14. A service or fault delivered when the striker-out is not ready, counts for nothing. 

15. The service shall not be volleyed, or taken, before it has touched the ground. 

16. A ball is in play on leaving the server’s racket, except as provided for in law 8, 

17. It is a good return, although the ball touch the net; but a service, otherwise 
good, which touches the net, shall count for nothing. 

18. The server wins a stroke if the striker-out volley the service, or if he fail to return 
the service or the ball in play ; or if he return the service or the ball in play so that it 
drops outside of his opponent’s court ; or if he otherwise lose a stroke, as provided by 
law 20. 

19. The striker-out wins a stroke if the server serve two consecutive faults; or if he 
fail to return the ball in play ; or if he return the ball in play so that it drop outside of 
his opponent’s court ; or if he otherwise lose a stroke as provided by law 20. 

20. Either player loses a stroke if the ball touch him, or anything that he wears or 
carries, except his racket in the act of striking, or if he touch the ball with his racket 
more than once ; or if he touch the net or any of its supports while the ball is in play ; 
or if he volley the ball, before it has passed the net. 

21. In case any player is obstructed by any accident, the ball shall be considered a let. 

22. On either player winning his first stroke, the score is called 15 for that player ; 
on either player winning his second stroke, the score is called 30 for that player; on 
either player winning his third stroke, the score is called 40 for that player; and the 
fourth stroke won by either player is scored game for that player, except as below: If 
both players have won three strokes, the score is called deuce ; and the next stroke won by 
either player is scored advantage for that player. If the same player wins the next 
stroke, he wins the game ; if he loses the next stroke, the score returns to deuce ; and so 
on until one player wins the two strokes immediately following the score of deuce, when 
game is scored for that player. 

23. The player who first wins six games wins the set, except as below: If both 
players win five games the score is called games all; and the next game won by either 
player is scored advantage game for that player. If the same player wins the next game 
he wins the set ; if he loses the next game, the score returns to games all; and so on, 
until either player wins the two games immediately following the score of games all, 
when he wins the set. 

24. The players shall change sides at the end of every set ; but the umpire, on appeal 
from either player, before the toss for choice, shall direct the players to change sides at 
the end of the first, third, fifth, and every alternate game succeeding thereafter in each 
set, if, in his opinion, either side have a distinct advantage owing to the sun, wind, or 
any other accidental cause; but if the appeal be made after the toss for choice, the 
umpire can only direct the players to change sides at the end of the first, third, fifth, and 
every alternate game succeeding thereafter in the odd or deciding set. 

25. When a series of sets is played, the player who served in the last game of one set 
shall be striker-out in the first game of the next. 
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26. In all contests the piuy snall be continuous from the first service till the match be 
concluded, but upon application by either player, for reason or reasons which may seem 
adequate to the referee, an interval, which shall not exceed two minutes, may be allowed 
between successive rests. If the interval be between successive sets, seven minutes may 
be allowed. The referee at his discretion may at any time postpone the match on account 
of rain or darkness, or may otherwise waive the provisions of this rule, on the expressed 
consent of both players. In any case of postponement, the previous score shall hold 
good. Where play has ceased for more than an hour, the player who at the cessation 
thereof was on the side of the net originally first chosen, shall have the choice of sides on 
the recommencement of play. He will stay on the side he chooses for the remainder of 
the set, and then alternate each subsequent set. 

The last two sentences of this rule do not apply when the players are changing every 

ame. 
‘ 27. The above laws shall apply to the three-handed and four-handed games, except 


as below: 
THE THREE-HANDED AND FOUR-HANDED GAMES. 
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28, For the three-handed and four-handed games the court shall be 36 feet in width ; 
4} feet inside the side lines, and parallel with them, are drawn the service lines K M 
and LN. The service lines are not drawn beyond the point at which they meet the 
service side lines, as shown in the diagram. 

29. In the three-handed game, the single player shall serve in every alternate game. 

30. In the four-handed game, the pair who have the right to serve in the first game 
shall decide which partner shall do so; and the opposing pair shall decide in like manner 
for the second game. ‘The partner of the player who served in the first game shall serve 
in the third, and the partner of the player who served in the second game shall serve in 
the fourth, and the same order shall be maintained in all subsequent games of the set. 

31. At the beginning of the next set, either partner of the pair which struck out in 
the last game of the last set may serve; and the same privilege is given to their opponents 
in the second game of the new set. 

32. The players shall take the service alternately throughout the game; a player 
cannot receive a service delivered to his partner ; and the order of service and striking 
out once established shall not be altered, nor shall the striker-out change courts to receive 
the service, till the end of the set. 

33. Ifa player serve out of his turn, the umpire, as soon as the mistake is discovered 
by himself or by one of the players, shall direct the player to serve who ought to have 
served. But all strokes scored and any fault served before such discovery shall be 
reckoned. Ifa game shall have been completed before such discovery, then the service 
in the next alternate game shall be delivered by the partner of the player who served 
out of his turn, and so on in regular rotation. 

34. It is a fault if the ball served does not drop between the service line, half court 
line, and service side line of the court, diagonally opposite to that from which it was 
served. 

35. It is a fault if the ball served does not drop as provided in law 34, or if it touches 
the server’s partner or anything he wears or carries. 

36. In matches, the decision of the umpire shall be final. Should there be two 
umpires, they shall divide the court between them, and the decision of each shall be 
final in his share of the court. ; 


ODDS. 


1. A disque is one point which can be taken by the receiver of the odds at any time 
in the set except as follows : 

(a) A bisque cannot be taken after a service is delivered. 

(b) The server may not take a bisque after a fault, but the striker-out may do so. 

2. One or more bisques may be given to increase or diminish other odds. 

3. Half fifteen is one stroke given at the beginning of the second, fourth, and every 
Subsequent alternate game of a set. 
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&, Fifteen is one stroke given at the beginning of every game of a set. 

5. Half thirty is one stroke given at the beginning of the first game, two strokes 
given at the beginning of the second game, and so on alternately in all the subsequent 
games of the set. 

6. Thirty is two strokes given at the beginning of every game of the set. 

7. Half forty is two strokes given at the beginning of the first game, three strokes 
given at the beginning of the second game, and so on alternately in all the subsequent 
games of the set. 

8. Forty is three strokes given at the beginning of every game of a set. 

9. Half Court: the players may agree into which half court, right or left, the giver 
of the odds shall play ; and the latter loses a stroke if the ball returned by him drop 
outside any of the lines which bound that half court. 

10. Owed odds are where the giver of the odds starts behind scratch. 

11. Owe half fifteen is one stroke owed at the beginning of the first, third, and every 
subsequent alternate game of a set. 

12. Owe fifteen is one stroke owed at the beginning of every game of a set. 

13. Owe half thirty is two strokes owed at the beginning of the first game, one strok 
owed at the beginning of the second game, and so on alternately in all the subsequent 
games of the set. 

14.. Owe thirty is two strokes owed at the beginning of every game of a set. 

15. Owe half forty is three strokes owed at the beginning of the first game, two 
strokes owed at the beginning of the second game, and so on alternately in all subsequent 
games of the set. 

16. Owe forty is three strokes owed at the beginning of every game of a set. 

LAWRENCE, a co, inn. Alabama, watered by affluents of the Tennessee river, which 
forms its northern boundary, and Town creek, running northward and entering the 
former; 768 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 20,725. The Memphis and Charleston railroad crosses the 
northern section. Co. seat, Moulton. 


LAWRENCE, a co. in n.e. Arkansas, intersected by the St. Louis, lron Mountain and 
Southern railroad, and drained by Black river ; two of whose branches unite in the n. 
ae form a part ofits northern boundary; 574 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 12,984. Co. seat, Pow- 
latan, 

LAWRENCE, a co. in s.e. Illinois, on the Wabash river, which separates it from 
Indiana; traversed by the Embarras river, and by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis and other railroads; 360 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 14,693. The soil is fertile, 
Chief productions, cattle, corn, wheat, wool, grass, and pork. Capital, Lawrenceville, 

LAWRENCE, a co. in s. Indiana, watered by the East Fork of the White 
river, flowing through its southern portion, with Salt creek flowing from the n. and 
emptying into it, and Indian creek forming part of its western boundary ; 452 sq.m. ; 
pop. 90, 19,792. Co. seat, Bedford. 


LAWRENCE, a co. ine. Kentucky, separated from West Virginia by the Big Sandy 
river, an affluent of the Ohio, which is navigable by small steamboats up to this point, 
and forms its eastern boundary ; 465 sq.m. ; pop. ’90, 17,702. Co. seat, Louisa. 


LAWRENCE, a co. in s. Mississippi, intersected centraily by the Pearl river and 
watered by its branches ; 630 sq.m. ; pop. 90, 12,318. Its surface is diversified by forest 
and plain. In the forests are extensive tracts of building timber of oak and pine ; among 
ornamental trees the magnolia, beech, and cypress grow in great luxuriance. Co. seat, 
Monticello. 


LAWRENCE, a co. in s.w. Missouri, intersected by the St. Louis and San Francisco 
railroad, and drained by the head-waters of Sac and Spring rivers ; 606 sq.m. ; pop. 
90, 26,228 ; surface undulating and covered to a large extent with forests ; chief prod- 
ucts, corn, wheat, oats, and hay. Co. seat, Mt. Vernon. 


LAWRENCE, a co. in s. Ohio, has the Ohio river for its boundaries on the s., and e., 
and w., separating it from Kentucky, and is watered by Symmes’ creek and numerous 
rivulets ; 480 sq.m. ; pop. 90, 39,556. It has a surface of alternate sandstone hills, fer- 
tile plain and forest. Co. seat, Ironton. . 


LAWRENCE, a co. in w. Pennsylvania, watered by small creeks and the rivers 
Mahoning and Shenango, uniting in the central portion to form the Beaver, which 
empties into the Ohio ; 370 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 37,517. Co. seat, Newcastle. 

LAWRENCE, a co. in west South Dakota, in the Black Hills region; formed 1875 
and organized 1877; 795 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 11,678. It is drained by branches of Cheyenne 
river, and has a fertile soil in the valleys. Gold and other minerals are found. Co, seat, 
Deadwood. 

LAWRENCE, a co. of s.w. Tennessee, bounded s. by Alabama, and drained by Shoal 
creek and other streams; 676 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 12,286; surface undulating or level 
and extensively covered with forests; soil partly fertile; chief productions, corn, cotton, 
and pork. Iron ore and limestone abound. Co. seat, Lawrenceburg. 

LAWRENCE, city and co. seat of Douglas co., Kan.; on both sides of the Kansas 
river and the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé and the Union Pacific railroads; 40 miles 
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w. of Kansas City. It is the seat of the State university and of Haskell institute, a 
U. S. government school for Indians, and contains a hospital, high and grammar 
schools, public library, Spooner library connected with the university, several public 
parks, gas and electric light plants, waterworks, over 20 churches, and several national 
banks. Manufacturing is promoted by excellent water-power, and the plants include 
flour and paper mills, barbed wire, ice, shirt, and sash and door factories, foundry and 
machine shop, and a large creamery. The city was settled in 1854 by an anti-slavery 
colony from the east, and in 1863 was almost entirely destroyed by a confederate raiding 
party. Pop. ’90, 9997. 

LAWRENCE, city and one of the co. seats of Essex co., Mass.; on both sides of the 
Merrimac river and on several branches of the Boston and Maine railroad; 26 miles n.w. 
of Boston. It contains the villages of Arlington District, Chapinsville, Hallsville, 
North Lawrence, and South Lawrence. The Merrimac at this point has a descent of 26 
ft. within the distance of half a mile, affording a water-power of almost unlimited ex- 
tent—a circumstance which in 1845 led to the selection of the place as a site for a manu- 
facturing city. Abbott Lawrence, Nathan Appleton, and other wealthy manufacturers 
of Boston enlisted in the enterprise, and the Essex company was incorporated for the 
purpose of carrying it into effect. A dam of solid granite, 900 ft. long and 30 ft. high, 
was thrown across the rapids, and a canal 90 ft. wide and more than a mile in length 
constructed for the utilization of the water. These works were completed Oct, 14, 1847, 
at a cost of $200,000, and in the following Feb. the first wheel was set in motion by 
water from the canal. A second canal on the side of the river opposite the first has 
been built, and an immense capital has been invested in the erection of cotton and 
woolen mills, and in other branches of manufactures. L., which was formed from parts 
of the towns Methuen and North Andover, was incorporated as a town in 1847, and as a 
city Mar. 21, 1853. On Jan, 20, 1860, the Pemberton mill, a structure 5 stories high, 
suddenly fell and afterwards took fire. Of the 700 persons buried in the ruins, nearly 
100 lost their lives. The city has an average elevation above sea-level of 100 ft. The 
water-power of the Merrimac here is estimated at 10,000 horse-power. The establish- 
ments, 1890, numbered 583; cap., $29,626,806; hands, 16,276; wages paid, $6,723,383; 
val. products, $26,550,725. The Pacific, Atlantic, Washington, Arlington, Everett, and 
Pemberton are the principal mills; products, $8,352,310. The fabrics produced include 
shirtings, calicoes, shawls, worsted dress goods, cassimeres, flannels, broadcloths, cam- 
brics, duck, ete. Other manufactures are paper machinery, cars, carriages, sewing 
machines, steam engines, hardware, belting, hats, and flour. The city contains over 25 
churches, the Essex county truant school, public library, several national and savings 
banks, waterworks supplied from the river, a large common and other public parks, and 
an electric street railroad connecting with Lowell, Haverhill, Methuen, Andover, and 
North Andover. There are séveral bridges across the river, librarieg for operatives in 
the principal mills, numerous charitable institutions, many daily and weekly periodicals, 
Odd Fellows’ and Masonic halls, city and Roman Catholic hospitals, anumber of county 
bnildings, and gas and electric light plants. Pop. ’90, 44,654. 

LAWRENCE, Saint, the deacon, one of the most celebrated martyrs of the early 
church, the subject of many ancient panegyrics, and of one of the most elaborate of the 
hymns of Prudentius. He was one of the deacons of Rome, in the pontificate of Sixtus 
I. (3d c.), and as such was especially charged with the care of the poor, and the orphans 
and widows. In the persecution of Valerian, being summoned, according to the legend, 
before the preetor as a Christian, and being called on to deliver up the treasures of the 
church, he mockingly produced the poor and the sick of his charge, declaring that 
““those were his treasures ;’’ and on his persisting in his refusal to sacrifice, being con- 
demned to be roasted on a gridiron, he continued throughout his tortures to mock his 
persecutors. Many of the details of his martyrdom are probably due to the imagination 
of the poetical narrator ; but the marty:dom is unquestionably historical, and dates from 
the year 258. His feast is celebrated on Aug. 10. 


LAWRENCE, ApsoTr, Lu.p., 1792-1855; b. Groton, Mass. He served an appren~ 
ticeship in Boston to his brother Amos, and in 1814 entered into partnership with him. 
The brothers Lawrence carried on an extensive trade in the sale of cotton and woolen 
goods on commission. They were the agents of the cotton manufactories at Lowell, 
and were afterwards heavily interested in the manufacturing corporations at the new 
town of Lawrence, which was named in honor of their firm. Abbott Lawrence served 
aterm in congress 1835-37, and a partial term 1839-40. He was a prominent member 
of the whig party, whose nomination for the vice-presidency, in 1848, he lost by only 
six votes. Gen. Taylor, on his accession to the presidency, offered Lawrence a seat in 
the cabinet, which he refused, but accepted the place of minister to England, where he 
remained for three years. when he was recalled at his own request. In London he 
entertained with great splendor, and received the most flattering social attentions. Like 
his brother Amos, Abbott Lawrence was a man of great benevolence, and besides his 
liberal private charities, founded and endowed at Harvard university a scientific depart- 
ment. called in his honor the Lawrence scientific school. 

LAWRENCE, Amos, 1786-1852 ; b. Groton, Mass. He began business in Boston as 
a dry-goods merchant, 1807; took his brother Abbott as partner in 1814; and retired from 
active business in 1831, thenceforward devoting his time to the care of his large property 
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and to benevolent objects. He is said to have given over $600,000 for charitable and 
educational purposes in the last 20 years of his life. He was a liberal benefactor of 
Williams college, of the academy in Groton, of the theological seminary at Bangor, Me., 
and of Kenyon college, Ohio. is private charities also were large. 

LAWRENCE, James, 1781-1813 ; b. Burlington, N. J. ; entered the navy as a mid- 
shipman in 1798; was promoted to lieut. in 1802; and distinguished himself in the bom- 
bardment of Tripoli. He was prominent in the war with England, 1812-15; in com- 
mand of the Hornet near the mouth of the Demerara river captured the British sloop 
of war Peacock, Feb. 24, 1813, for which exploit he received from congress a gold medal, 
and was promoted to command the frigate Chesapeake, and was mortally wounded in 
the engagement between the British frigate Shannon and the Chesapeake in Boston har- 
bor, June 1, 1813. This was the most, desperate sea-fight of the war, the Americans not 
surrendering until nearly all their officers were killed or wounded. Capt. Lawrence, 
while being carried below, uttered his since celebrated exclamation, ‘‘ Don’t give up 
‘the ship.” He died in Halifax, July 5. This distinguished officer lies buried in Trinity 
church-yard, New York. where his monument is a chief object of interest. 

LAWRENCE, Joun, 1750-1810; b. in Cornwall, Eng.; emigrated to New York in 
1767; admitted to the bar in 1772. He was aid-de-camp to Washington in 1777, and 
judge-advocate at the trial of maj. André. in 1785 he was a member of the continental 
congress, and of the new congress, 1789-94. From 1793 to 1796 he was district judge of 
the United States; 1796-1800 a member of the U. 8. senate, and for a part of the time its 
presiding officer. He was a zealous defender of Washington and Hamilton. 


LAWRENCE, Baron the right honorable Jonn LArrp-Marr, was younger son of Lieut.- 
col. Alexander Lawrence, who served in the Mysore campaign, and at the capture 
of Seringapatam. Born at Richmond, Yorkshire, 1811, he obtained, in 1827, a presenta- 
tion to Haileybury college, where he carried off the chief prizes. His first years in the 
Indian civil service were spent in Delhi and the neighborhood. On the annexation of 
the Punjab, Lawrence was appointed commissioner, and afterwards Lieut.gov. of the 
Punjab. When the Indian mutiny broke out, he proved the mainstay of the British 
dominion in India. The once restless Sikhs had become so attached to his firm and 
beneficent rule, that Lawrence was enabled to send troops to the relief of Delhi, ete. 
So timely was this succor, and so great was his foresight, that he was styled ‘‘ the savior 
of India.” On his return to England he received the thanks of parliament, with the 
grant of a pension of £1000 a year. He was made a baronet in 1858, and a privy-coun- 
cilor in 1859. In 1861 Lawrence was nominated one of the knights of the ‘‘Star of 
India.” In 1863 he succeeded the late lord Elgin as Gov.gen. of India; he was made a 
member of the Indian council, and the court of directors of the East India company 
granted him a life pension of £2000 a year. In 1869 he was raised to the house of peers. 
At the first election of the London school-board in 1870, lord Lawrence was elected 
chairman, a post he subsequently resigned. He d. 1879. 

His elder brother, Brig.gen. SiR HENRY MontTGoMERyY LAWRENCE, born in 1806, was 
chief commissioner of Lucknow, and virtually governor of Oude when the Indian mutiny 
broke out. While in command of the handful of heroic men who defended the women 
and children in the residency of Lucknow, sir Henry was wounded by the explosion of 
a shell, and died July 4, 1857. He was the founder of the Lawrence asylum for the 
reception of the children of the European soldiers in India. A monument to his mem- 
ory has been placed in St. Paul’s cathedral. 

LAWRENCE, Sir Tuomas, President of the royal academy, was b. at Bristol in 1769, 
and at the early age of ten years entered on the profession of a portrait-painter in cray- 
ons, at Oxford, where he immediately obtained full employment. There is an engrav- 
ing which bears to have been ‘‘ directed by I. K. Sherwin,” the celebrated engraver, of 
a portrait of the young artist; it is dedicated in the following terms: ‘‘To the nobility 
and gentry in general, and the university of Oxford in particular, who have so liberally 
countenanced his pencil, this portrait of Master Lawrence is inscribed by their most 
devoted and most grateful servant, T. Lawrence, senior,” It was published by Law- 
rence, senior, at Bath, June 18, 1783, along with a print of Mrs. Siddons in the character 
of ‘‘ Zara,” drawn by Master Lawrence, and engraved by J. R. Smith. The young artist 
next set up at Bath, where he met with great encouragement; and, at the age of 18, set- 
tled in London, and entered as a student of the royal academy, having a year previously 
taken to painting in oi]. His success was extraordinary; in 1791, before he attained the 
age required by the laws of the academy, he was elected a supplemental associate by 
desire of the king; on Reynolds’s death a year afterwards, was appointed limner to his 
majesty; was made aroyal academician in 1798; knighted in 1815; and on Benjamin 
West’s death in 1826, succeeded him as president of the royal academy. He died in 
London, Jan. 7, 1880. Lawrence was the favorite portrait-painter of his time, had an 
immense practice, and obtained larger prices for his works than were ever paid to any 
previous portrait-painter. His talent as a painter was doubtless overrated during his 
life, but justice has scarcely been done to it of late years; for his style, though in many 
respects meretricious, was greatly influenced by the fashion and dress of the period, and 
in time te come, impressions of the principal characters who figured during the regency, 
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and in the reign of George IV., will be taken mainly from his works. His portraits in 
the Waterloo gallery at Windsor are of the greatest historical value. See Life and Cor- 
respondence of Sir T, Lawrence, by Williams (1831); and Cunningham’s Lives of British 
Painters (1833). 

LAWRENCE, TimotHy BIGELOW, 1826-69; b. Boston; son of Abbott; graduated at 
Harvard in 1846. He was an attaché of the American legation in London, while his 
father was minister at the British court. In 1862-69 he held the post of U. S. consul- 
general in Italy. Died in Washington, D. C. 

LAWRENCE, Sir WILLIAM, a distinguished surgeon, was b. at Cirencester, in Glou- 
cestershire, in July, 1783. In 1800 he went to London, and was apprenticed to Mr. Aber- 
nethy, by whom before the end of three years he was appointed demonstrator in anatomy 
to Bartholomew’s hospital. In 1815 he was made surgeon to the hospital, and was 
chosen fellow of the royal society; and after holding various important surgical appoint- 
ments, he became, in 1815, one of the professors of anatomy to the royal college of sur- 
geons. In 1828-29 he succeeded his teacher, Mr. Abernethy, as lecturer on surgery to 
St. Bartholomew’s. From this period Lawrence took an active share in the great ques- 
tions of reform, and made many enemies, but continued to enhance his reputation as a 
surgeon and his position as a practitioner, and contributed many valuable works to the 
literature of his profession. He succeeded sir Benjamin Brodie as sergeant-surgeon to 
the queen, on which occasion he received his baronetcy. He died of paralysis at the 
age of 83, in Whitehall, on July 5, 1867. His writings, which are very numerous, are 
chiefly the following: A Description of the Arteries of the Human Body, reduced into the form 
of Tables, translated from the Latin of Adolphus Murray, professor of anatomy at Upsal; 
The Treatment of Hernia ; An Introduction to Comparative Anatomy and Physiology, being the 
Introductory Lecture delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons in 1819; A Treatise on the 
Venereal Diseases of the Eye; and A Treatise on the Diseases of the Hye. 


LAWRENCE, WitiiAm, b. Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, 1819; graduated at Franklin col- 
lege, Ohio, in 1888, and at the Cincinnati law school in 1840. He resided successively 
at McConnellsville and Bellefontaine, where he was successful in the practice of the law. 
At the latter place he edited the Logan Gazette, and, fora time, the Western Law Monthly. 
He also served successively in both branches of the state legislature, where he founded 
the reform school, and secured the passage of the free-banking law. From 1856 to 1864 
he was a judge of the court of common pleas. He served for a timeas col. of the 84th 
Ohio in the late civil war; was a member of congress from 1865 to 1871, and again in 


1873-74; and was first comptroller of the U. S. treasury in 1880-85. He published sev- 
eral important legal works. 


LAWRENCE, WILLIAM, S.T.D., b. Brookline, Mass., 1850; graduated at Trinity 
college, Hartford, 1871, and at the Cambridge theological school, 1875; ordained and 
installed rector of Grace church (P. E.), Lawrence, Mass., 1876; became professor of 
homiletics at the Cambridge theological school, 1883, and dean, 1889; and was elected 
bishop of Massachusetts, 1895, succeeding Phillips Brooks, pD.p. 


LAWRENCE, WILLIAM BEACH, LL.D., 1800-81; b. N. Y.; grad. at Columbia college, 
and admitted to the bar in 1828. He was secretary of the American legation at London, 
1826-28, and during a part of that time was chargé d’affaires. He becamea citizen of Rhode 
Island in 1850, and was elected lieut.-gov. the next year. He is best known by his edi- 
tion of Wheaton’s International Law, which appeared in 1855. 


LAWRENCEBURG, city and co. seat of Dearborn co. Ind.; on the Ohio river and the 
Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern, and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis 
railroads; 22 miles w. of Cincinnati. It contains high and grammar public schools, 
electric light plant, and manufactories of saws, furniture, flour, buggies, distilled liquors, 
pianos, pumps, and coffins, and was the scene of Henry Ward Beecher’s first pastorate. 
Pop. ’90, 4284, 

LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. See HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

LAWRENCE, ST. See Sarnt LAWRENCE. 


LAWSON, Joun, b. Scotland ; visited America about 1700, and undertook the gov- 
ernment survey of the Carolinas, which he conducted for a number of years. In 1712, 
while engaged in explorations to this end, in the company of baron De Graffenried, a 
Swiss, who was examining the country with a view of colonizing, he incurred the enmity 
of the natives, and both were captured. The baron was permitted to go free on paying 
a ransom, but Lawson was burned at the stake. He wrote Journal of 1000 Miles’ Travet 
among the Indians, with a Description of North Carolina (Lond., 1700; republished in 
several editions; and translated into German, and published in Hamburg, 1722). 


LAWSON, Sir WILFRID, b. 1829;a member of parliament for Carlisle, Eng. ; has 
been prominent for his labors in the cause of total abstinence, and as the leader of the 
United Kingdom alliance. In 1864 he presented and advocated the permissive bill, 
which allowed two-thirds of the inhabitants of a parish or township to refuse to grant 
licenses for the sale of spirituous liquors. This was finally carried, 1880. He was de- 
feated for parliament in 1885, but elected in 1886, 1892, and 1895. 
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LAW-TERMS, The usual law-terms in England and Ireland mean those periods of 
the year during which the law-courts sit in banc or in full court to dispose of business. 
These are of ancient origin, and are now fixed by statute as follows ; Hilary term begins 
Jan. 11, ends Jan. 31; Easter term begins April 15, ends May 8; Trinity term begins May 
22, ends June 12; Michaelmas term begins Nov. 2, ends Nov. 25. 

LAWYER. In the United States all lawyers are called indifferently attorneys 
and counselors-at-law. Lawyers who devote themselves specially to patent causes are 
often called solicitors. Candidates for admission to the bar are required in most of the 
states to pursue a course of legal study either at a reputable law-school or in the offtce of 
Some practitioner, and to pass a satisfactory examination before a court or before exsm- 
ners appointed by a court for that purpose. 

In England and Ireland Iawyers are divided into attorneys, and advocates, counselors, 
or barristers; the dutics of the former are to take charge of and prepare the suit for trial, 
those of the latter to give counsel regarding the suit and to conduct and argue it in 
court. A person applying for admission as an attorney must have been an apprentice 
for 5 years with some member of the bar, or for 3 years if the applicant has a degree 
from Oxford, Cambridge, or Trinity college, Dublin. The other class of lawyers, the 
advocates, counselors, or barristers, are called to the bar from the inns of court. An 
attorney practicing in a court of equity is called a solicitor; in an ecclesiastical or 
admiralty court, a proctor. The services of an English barrister are theoretically gratu- 
itous, but he is paid by retainers. An English attorney or solicitor is paid according to 
a fixed system of fees. 

In Scotland lawyers are divided into solicitors, advocates, and writers; and there is a 
privileged body of practitioners known as writers or clerks to the signet. <A lawyer, 
being an officer of court, is bound to conduct himself properly in the sults on which he 
is retained, and on proof of misconduct or dishonesty in his profession, may be disbarred. 

Lawyers are excused from serving on juries, and are exempt from arrest on civil 
process while in attendance upon court on professional business. The communications 
of a lawyer with his client are confidential, and a lawyer is protected by the law and 
cannot be compelled to disclose his client’s secrets. In some states and territories, by 
recent enactment, women are made eligible for admission. For a more detailed account 
of the classes into which lawyers are divided in Great Britain see ATTORNEY; ADVOCATE; 
BARRISTER; KING’s COUNSEL; WRITER TO THE SIGNET. 

LAXATIVES, Medicines which simply unload the bowels, and are not abie to cause 
active purgation, even when given in large doses. Purgatives are stronger, purging 
actively while not capable of acting as poisons, even when used in large amount. There 
are two qualities by virtue of which food is laxative. The principal one is bulk. AU 
aliment which contains a large amount of innutritious material affords a large residuum. 
It thereby distends the intestines, and stimulates the onward propulsion of the intestinal 
contents, Articles of diet which are highly nutritious and afford but little residuum are 
constipating. Flesh-eating carnivora are habitually constipated, while herbivora are 
the opposite, While ‘‘ cracked wheat’ is laxative, fine wheat flour from which the 
wheat husk, constituting bran, has been removed, favors costiveness. Unbolted flour, 
Indian meal, oatmeal especially, is laxative, and conducive to a healthy and easy condi- 
tion of the bowels. Oatmeal made from grain grown in northern regions is superior to 
that produced in a more southerly climate. Many dietary articles exert a direct action 
which is not mechanical, but is similar to, although far less active than, that of the true 
purgatives. Molasses, and brown sugar, ripe fruits in general, prunes, figs, tamarinds, 
etc., are among the substances exerting a decided_laxativeness, and falling below the 
realm of purgatives. Manna, an exudation of the European ash, is a gentle laxative, in 
large doses. It is rarely used by itself, but is added to infusions of more powerful pur- 
gatives to cover their taste and aid their effects. See PURGATIVes. 


LAY, Bensamrn, 1681-1760 ; b. Colchester, England. He emigrated to Barbadoes 
in 1710, where his opposition to slavery subjected him to annoyance and _ persecution, 
which led to his removal to Abington, Penn. Slavery was then tolerated among the 
Quakers as well as others, and he became an agitator against it, uniting in this work 
with Anthony Benezet, Benjamin Franklin, and other eminent men. In 1717 he with- 
drew from the society of Friends as a testimony against it on account of its tolerance of 
slavery. He lived long enough to witness a great change of sentiment among the 
Quakers, but died 20 years before slavery was wholly exterminated from the society. In 

737 he wrote a tract, which Franklin printed, entitled, Ali Slavekeepers that keep the © 
Innocent in Bondage Apostates. He carried his opposition to slavery so far as to manu- 
facture his own clothing, in order to avoid the use of the products of slave labor. He 
opposed tea-drinking as injurious to health and a needless expense, and was very eccen- 
tric in some of his personal habits; but he was greatly respected for his sincerity and 
the spirit of self-sacrifice which he exhibited. Died at Abington, Penn. 


LAY, HENRY CHAMPLIN, D.D., LL.D., b. at Richmond, Va., 1823; graduated at the 
university of Virginia in 1842, and subsequently at the theological seminary of the Epis- 
copal church in that state; ordained deacon in 1846; was minister for a time in Lynn. 
haven parish, Va., but removed to the church of the Nativity, Huntsville, Ala., in 1847; 
ordained priest in 1848; consecrated missionary bishop of the south-west in 1859, and 
transferred to the diocese of Easton in 1869. He d. 1885, 
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LAY, Joun L., inventor, b. in Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 14, 1832. Entering the navy as 
assistant engineer in 1862, he planned the torpedo with which the confederate ram, 
Albemarle, was destroyed. In 1865, being promoted to first assistant engineer, Lay was 
charged with removing obstructions in the James river in advance of Admiral Porter’s 
fleet. Later, entering the service of Peru, he placed mines and torpedoes in the harbor 
of,Callao to prevent the entrance of the Spanish fleet. Returning to the U. S. in 1867, 
he invented the submarine torpedo, which was adopted by the navy. 


LAYAMON, also LAWEMAN, author of the Brut, a metrical chronicle of Britain from 
the arrival of the fabulous Brutus to the death of king Cadwallader, 689 A.p., was, he 
himself tells us, a priest at Ernely, on the Severn, in Worcestérshire, and appears to 
have flourished about the beginning of the 138th century. Nothing more is known con- 
cerning him. The value of the Brut is not so much literary as linguistic. It has no high 
pretensions to originality, being confessedly a compilation from Bede, St. Augustine (of 
England), St. Albin, and more particularly Wace, the Anglo-Norman poet, of whose 
Brut @ Angleterre it is in fact mainly an amplified translation. But Wace’s performance 
is itself only a translation, with additions, from Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Latin Historia 
Brittonum,; and that again at least declares itself to be in turn a translation from a Welsh 
or Breton original (see GEOFFREY OF Monmourts). It will thus be seen that Layamon’s 
work is only a third reproduction of a Celtic story; but in justice to the author it must 
be stated that his version is more poetical and dramatic than those of his predecessors, 
The great value of the poem, however, is, as we have said, linguistic rather than literary. 
It shows us the Anglo-Saxon changing or changed into early English, and a study of its 
peculiarities of grammar and phraseology enables us to trace the process by which the 
Saxon of Alfred and the chronicle became transformed into the English of Chaucer and 
Wycliffe. One curious and important fact is determined by it—viz., that 200 years after 
the Norman conquest, the use of words of French origin—so marked a feature of 
Chaucer’s diction—had scarcely begun. In the 82,250 lines which the poem contains, 
there are not more than 50 such words. The versification is very arbitrary, exhibiting 
sometimes the alliteration of Anglo-Saxon, and sometimes the rhyme of French poetry. 
The work was edited (with a literal translation, notes, and a grammatical glossary) for 
the society of antiquaries of London by sir Fred. Madden (Lond. 3 vols. 1847). 


LAYARD, Str AusTEN HENRY, English traveler and diplomatist; b. at Paris, Mar. 
5, 1817. He was destined for the law, but finding the profession little congenial to his 
tastes, he set out on a course of Eastern travel, visited several] districts of Asiatic Turkey, 
and became familiar with the manners and dialects of Persia and Arabia. On his first 
journey along the banks of the Tigris, in 1840, he was struck with the ruins at Nimrud 
—a village near the junction of the Tigris and the Zab, pointed out by local tradition as 
the site of the original city of Nineveh—and felt an irresistible desire to examine the 
remains of the ‘‘ birthplace of the wisdom of the west.” In 1842, M. Botta, the French 
consul at Mosul, conducted some extensive excavations at that place, and Layard return- 
ing to the region, again directed his attention to Nimrud. It was 1845 before he 
could obtain the requisite means and facilities for his search, and he then, with the help 
of some Arabs, began secretly to dig in the mound supposed to contain the ruins. He 
soon came upon some sculptured remains, and became convinced that he had touched a 
rich vein of archeological treasure. His excavations were resumed in 1846 and 1847, 
and his energy and perseverance were rewarded by the discovery of the ground remains 
of four distinct palatial edifices. The walls had been lined with large slabs of gypsum 
or alabaster, covered with bas-reliefs and cuneiform inscriptions. Many of these were 
sent to England by Layard, together with gigantic-winged human-headed bulls and 
lions, and eagle-headed deities. They were placed in the British Museum, of which they 
have since remained the chief attraction. Layard at first conducted his search at his 
own expense; he was, in 1845, liberally assisted by lord Stratford de Redcliffe, then 
British ambassador in Constantinople; and eventually, as the value of these specimens 
of Assyrian art began to be known, the house of commons voted a sum of £3,000, which 
was applied by the trustees of the British Museum in continuing the excavations under 
Layard’s superintendence. On his return to England he published a narrative of his 
explorations, under the title of Nineveh and its Remains, and another work entitled 
Monuments of Nineveh, Ue was presented with the freedom of the city of London, 
received the honor of D.c.u. from the university of Oxford, and was lord rector of 
Aberdeen university in 1855-56. In 1852 he became m.P. for Aylesbury, and in 1860 for 
Southwark; from 1861 till 1866 he was under-secretary of state for foreign affairs. In 
1869 he went as British ambassador to Spain; and in 1877 he was sent to Constantinople 
at first as temporary, then as ordinary ambassador. His markedly philo-Turkish sym- 
pathies during and after the war provoked some comment at home. In 1878 the Order 
of the Bath was conferred on him. He died July 5, 1894. 


LAYBACH. See LAIBACH. 

LAY BROTHERS, a class of uneducated persons in Roman Catholic convents who 
are devoted to the service of the monks, from whom they are distinguished by their 
dress and in whose stated religious services they are not required to join. Their vow 
binds them only to obedience and constancy. They were first employed, so far a 
appears, in the 11th century. In nunneries similar services are rendered to the nuns by 
lay sisters who are sometimes called sisters converse. 

LAYCOCK, THomas, b. at Wetherby, Yorkshire, 1812; received his education at 
London, Paris, and Gottingen; in 1855 was appointed professor of the practice of physic 
and clinical medicine at Edinburgh; and in 1869 physician to the queen in Scotland, 
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He devoted much attention to sanitary science, physiology, mesmerism, insanity, etc. 
Among his works are T'he Nervous Diseases of Women; Mind and Brain, or the Correla- 
tions of Consciousness and Observation; and Methods of Medical Observation. He d. 1879. 


LAY DAYS, a term of the maritime law denoting the number of days granted in the 
charter-party to the charterer or freighter of a vessel to load or unload in. Within the 
lay days no charge is made, but after their expiration a sum, stated in the charter-party, 
is charged and called demurrage. Lay days begin upon the arrival of the vessel at the 
usual place for discharging cargo. Sundays are counted in reckoning lay days, unless 
there be provisions to the contrary in the charter-party. See DEMURRAGE. 


LAYING, or LAYERING, a mode of propagating trees, shrubs, and perennial herbaceous 
lants, which is very frequently employed by gardeners and nurserymen. It consists 
in bending and fastening a branch, so that a portion of it is imbedded in earth, there to 
throw out roots, the extremity being made to grow erect in order to form a new plant. 
The separation from the parent plant is not effected till the layer is sufficiently provided 
with roots. Any injury which prevents the free return of the sap greatly promotes the 
formation of roots, and a notch is therefore usually made in one side of the branch, at 
the place where the formation of roots is desired; it is also often a little split up from 
the notch; and sometimes a ring of bark is cut off, or a wire is twisted round it. The 
time which must elapse before the layer should be separated from the parent plant is 
very various; a few months being sufficient for some, and two years requisite for others. 
Many plants which can be propagated by cuttings are more easily and successfully prop- 
agated by layers. 

LAYNEZ, or LAINEZ, Dreao, 1512-65; b. Spain; educated at the high school of 
Alcala, and at the age of 19 years visited Paris, and became an ardent follower of Loyola. 
He accompanied the latter to Rome, where pope Paul III. appointed him a professor in 
the Collegium de Sapienza. Loyola died in 1556, and Laynez was elected general of the 
order of the Jesuits the following year. Offered a cardinal’s hat, he refused it, designing 
to devote his life to the service of the new order. He represented it in the council of 
Trent; and there and elsewhere sustained by discussion and controversy his tenacious 
ideas in favor of the absolute infallibility of the pope. He laid the foundation at Venice 
of a college of Jesuits, and placed special stress on the importance of education which 
should influence the minds of the young for the good of the church. The ambitious 
nature of Laynez led him to advocate and practice craft and cunning in affairs, and he 
«ay be considered to have formed the order of the Jesuits on this principle, to which it 
has ever since adhered. Yet even Laynez, despite his zeal, fell under suspicion of the 
Spanish inquisition. He was the author of several theological writings, but none of 
these, save a few speeches, were ever printed. 


LAZAR. LAZARETTO. (Lazarus, New Testament.) A azar is one of the poorer 
classes, or /azzaront, to be found in and about Naples, Italy. They are often infected 
with loathsome diseases, and live almost entirely by begging. They derive their name 
from the Hospital of St. Lazarus, which was builtas a refuge for them. Hence, the name, 
lazaretto, which is given to a building to be found in most foreign seaports, for the 
reception of persons suffering from contagious diseases. 


LAZARISTS, an order of missionary priests originated in France by Vincent de 
Paul in 1624. Their chief function was to look after the religious interests of the 
country people and the lower classes. The new institution soon received the royal 
sanction, was officially approved in 1626 by the archbishop of Paris, and in 1632 was 
made by pope Urban VIII. a special religious society with the name of the priests of the 
mission, and Vincent was appointed by him its superior. They received also the same 
year from Adrien Le Bon, prior of St. Lazarus, the use of his priory, whence they were 
called Lazarists. As their primary object was to dispense religious instruction and 
assistance among the poorer classes of the rural districts of France, it was stipulated in 
the original deed of endowment that they should ‘‘neither preach nor administer any 
sacrament in cities which are the seats of bishops, archbishops, or of courts of justice, 
except in cases of extreme necessity.” Besides their special work, they sought to reform 
the clergy by means of conferences and the establishment of seminaries, At first they 
lived in poverty and harmony without being subject to any laws; but in 1655 Alexander 
VII. confirmed their society, and prescribed a constitution, according to which for admis- 
sion to the congregation one must have spent two years in a seminary, and must bind 
himself by the vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, to care for the spiritual wants 
of the poor. Their dress is that of the secular clergy. During the lifetime of St. Vin- 
cent his disciples had visited nearly all the dioceses of France, and the missionaries had 
visited also Italy, Corsica, Poland, Ireland, Scotland, Algeria, Tunis, Madagascar. They 
were invited to Poland in 1651 by Maria Louisa, wife of king John Casimir IJ. During 
the French revolution the Lazarists suffered as all other religious organizations did, but 
were restored as early as 1804, and received from the public exchequer 15,000 francs, 
also a hospital in Paris*for the establishment of a central institution and novitiate. 
Napoleon abolished the Lazarists in 1809, suppressed their houses, and confiscated their 
property. But in 1816 they were restored to their former position by Louis XVIII., and 
their seminary was transferred to a house in Rue Sévres. In 1829 the pope appointed 
Pierre Dewailly superior-general. 
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LAZARUS, Emma, b. New York, 1849. She contributed poems and miscellaneous 
articles to many of the leading periodicals, and published Alide, Poems, Admetus and 
other Poems, Songs of a Semite, Poems and Ballads translated from Heine, etc. Her prose 
style is graceful, and her thought is often keen and clear. She d. 1887. 


LA’ZULITE, or AzURITE, a mineral long confounded with lapis lazuli (q.v.), but 
although somewhat similar in color, very different in composition ; consisting chiefly of 
phosphoric acid and alumina, with magnesia and protoxide of iron. It occurs imbedded 
in quartz, or in fissures in clay-slate, in Styria, North Carolina, Brazil, ete. 

LAZZARI, Donato. See BRAMANTE. 

LAZZARO'NI, a name said to be derived from that of Lazarus in the parable, and 
until lately, designating a particular class of the inhabitants of Naples. They had no 
fixed habitations, regular occupation, or secure means of subsistence, but occasionally 
obtained employment as messengers, porters, boatmen, itinerant venders of food, ete. 
They have performed an important part in all the revolutions and movements in Naples 
for a long period, and in recent times have allied themselves to the cause of despotism. 
They were wont annually to elect a chief (capo lazearo), who was formally recognized 
by the Neapolitan government, and who exercised an extraordinary power over them. 
Of late, they have lost many of their peculiarities, have come more within the pale of 
civilization, and, in fact, are no longer recognized as a separate class, though the name 
is still given to the boatmen and fishermen of the city, who are really the most industri- 
ous and best-principled of the Neapolitan populace. See Lazar. 


LEA, Henry CHarzes, b. in Philadelphia, 1825; son of Isaac. He inherited his 
father’s taste and aptitude for science, and when only 14 years of age wrote a valuable 
paper for Silliman’s Journal. He devoted much time to the study of conchology, and 
published Description of New Species of Shells. Ata later period he studied the organ- 
ization of society in the middle ages, publishing Superstition and Force: Hssays on the 
Wager of Law, the Wager of Battle, the Ordeal and Torture; a Historical Sketch of Sacer- 
dotal Celibacy in the Christian Church, and Studies in Church History; The Rise of the 
Temporal Power, Benefit of Clergy, and Excommunication. My. Lea has lon& been at the 
head of the publishing house of Lea & Blanchard. He was prominent in patriotic 
service during the late civil war, has written much on political subjects, and in recent 
years, has been especially prominent as an ‘‘ independent Republican.” Later works are 
Chapters from the Religious History of Spain; History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages 
(1888); A History of Auricular Confession and Indulgences in the Latin Church (1896), ete. 

LEA, IsAAc, LL.D., b. at Wilmington, Del., 1792, of Quaker descent. In boyhood 
he entered upon a mercantile career, but his taste for natural history, especially geology, 
was so strong as to draw him aside from his original purpose. Devoting his spare time 
to his favorite studies, he early made large collections of fossils, minerals, and shells, 
and in 1815, when he was but 28 years of age, he was elected a member of the academy 
of natural sciences in Philadelphia, and began to contribute papers to its Journal. 
Marrying a daughter of Matthew Carey, he connected himself with the publishing 
house of which that eminent man was so long the head, and in 1827 began a remark- 
able series of papers upon fresh-water and land mollusks, which were continued for 
nearly 50 years, forming the materials for a great work upon American unionide. He 
was elected a member of the American philosophical society in 1828, and from 1853 
to 1858 was president of the academy of natural sciences, He made a collection of 
unionide, the richest in the world, embracing nearly 10,000 specimens, and his papers, 
read chiefly before scientific associations in Philadelphia, numbered more than 150. He 
published Contributions to Geology and Fossil Footmarks in the Red Sandstones of Pottsville, 
and collected into 13 vols. his miscellaneous papers under the title of Observations on the 
Genus Unio. He d. 1886. 


LEA, MatruHew Carey, b. Philadelphia, 1823; grandson of Matthew Carey; devoted 
himself to the study of chemistry, especially analytical. He has made important 
analyses, and is a recognized authority on photography, publishing, 1868, A Manual of 
Photography. 


LEA, THomaAs Grpson, 1785-1844; b. Wilmington, Del.; brother of Isaac. He made 
a Catalogue of Plants Collected near Cincinnati, which was published in 1849 by the late 
Dr. W. S. Sullivan. 


LEACH, WILLIAM Etrorp, 1790-1836; b. Plymouth, Eng.; in 1809 became a pupil 
of Dr. Abernethy at St. Bartholomew’s hospital. Entering with enthusiasm into the 
study of zodlogy, he was appointed curator of the British museum. In 1818 he pub- 
lished a work on Orustaceology. He was the first to analyze the Jnsecta of Linnzus into 
Myriapoda, Arachnida, Insecta, and Orustacea. He published a Zodlogical Miscellany in 
3 vols., and began a History of British Crustacea, but an affection of the eyes compelled 
him to relinquish his work when only 17 numbers had appeared. 


LEACOCK, HamBLE JAmeEs, 1795-1856; b. Cluff’s Bay, Barbadoes; descended from 
a noble English ancestry. His father was a slaveholder in Barbadoes. The son received 
his early education at Codrington college, Barbadoes, became reader in his native 
parish, studied with his pastor, rev. W. M. Harte, and obtained deacon’s orders in 1826, 
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While assistant priest of St. John’s church he gave the privileges of the church to all 
the slaves of the parish, at the same time freeing his own slaves. This awakened so 
much opposition that the bishop removed him to St. Vincent, and then to Nevis. 
Difficulty with the bishop, insurrection of the slaves, and fall of property occurring, he 
removed to the United States, where he was settled in Kentucky and Tennessee, In 
1840 he took charge of a small farm near New Brunswick, N. J., supplying churches in 
the vicinity. In 1841 and 1847 he revisited the West Indies, preaching vehemently against 
the prevailing vices. In 1855 he sailed for Africa asa missionary of the West Indian 
church association, and landed at Freetown, Sierra Leone. By the aid of the bishop and 
governor he founded the station, the Rio Pongas. From a converted negro chief he 
obtained a site for his dwelling and chapel; opened a school for boys, which was very 
successful. His health failing he went to Sierra Leone, but soon returned to his post, 
where he died. A large missionary field was opened as the result of his labors. 


_ LEAD (symb. Pb, equiv. 103.2—new system, 206.4—spec. grav. 11.4) is a bluish-white 
metal of considerable briiliancy, which soon disappears on exposure to the air, owing to 
the formation of a thin film of oxide. It is so soft that it may be readily cut with a 
knife, or may be made to take impressions, and it leaves a streak upon paper. It may 
be cut or beaten into thin sheets, but in ductility and tenacity it is low in the scale of 
metals. It is readily fusible at a temperature of about 632.2° F. (334° C.), and at a higher 
temperature it absorbs oxygen rapidly from the air, and the oxide thus formed volatilizes 
in the form of white fumes. 

The combined action of air and water on lead is a subject of great practical impor- 
tance, in consequence of the metal being so frequently employed in the construction of 
cisterns and water-pipes. The lead becomes oxidized at the surface, and the water 
dissolves the oxide ; this solution absorbs the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, a film of 
hydrated oxycarbonate of lead, Pb(OH)z-+- PbCOs, is deposited in silky scales, and a 
fresh portion of oxide of lead is formed and dissolved, and in this way a rapid corrosion 
of the metal ensues. This action is materially increased by the presence of some salts 
and diminished by the presence of other salts in the water. It is much increased by the 
occurrence of chlorides (which, as chloride of sodium, is often present in spring water), 
and of nitrates and nitrites (which are often present in spring and river waters, from 
the decomposition of organic matter); while it is diminished by the sulphates, phos- 
phates, and carbonates, and especially by carbonate of lime, which is an extremely 
common impurity in spring water. In the latter case, a film of isoluble carbonate of 
lead is rapidly formed on the surface, and the metal beneath is thus protected from the 
action of the water. If, however, the water contain much carbonic acid, the carbonate 
of lead may be dissolved, and considering the dangers that arise from the use of water 
impregnated with lead, cisterns constructed of slate are far preferable to leaden ones. 

Pure lead is of very rare occurrence. Almost all the lead of commerce is obtained 
from galena, the native sulphide of lead, by a process to be presently explained. The 
lead thus obtained is often nearly pure, and to obtain it perfectly pure it should be 
reduced with black flux from the oxide left by igniting the pure nitrate or carbonate. 

The compounds of lead with oxygen are four in number—viz., a suboxide, Pb.O, 
which is a black powder of no importance; a protoxide, PbO, which is the base of the 
ordinary salts of the metal; a binoxide, PbO.; and red lead, which is a compound of 
the two last-named oxides, and is usually represented by the formula 2PbO,PbO,. The 
protoxide is commonly known as litharge. It is obtained on a large scale by the oxida- 
tion of lead in a current of air, when it forms a scaly mass of a yellow or reddish tint. 
If the oxidation be effected at a temperature below that required for the fusion of oxide, 
a yellow powder, termed massicot, is obtained. Litharge is much used by the assayer 
(see Assay) as a flux; it enters largely into the composition of the glaze of common 
earthenware, and it is employed in pharmacy in the preparation of plasters. A mix- 
ture of 1 part of massicot with 10 of brickdust, made into a paste with linseed-oil, forms 
the compound known as dhil mastic, which, from the hardness with which it sets, is 
frequently employed to repair defects in stone-facings. 

The most important of the salts of the protoxide of lead are—1. The carbonate, 
PbCOs, which occurs native as a beautiful mineral in transparent needles or fibrous 
masses, and which is prepared under the name of white lead on a large scale as a pig- 
ment by a process to be subsequently described. The carbonate is insoluble in water, 
unless it is largely charged with carbonic acid. It is quickly blackened by exposure 
to hydrosulphuric acid (sulphureted hydrogen), either in the form of gas or in solution, 
and this is a serious drawback to the use of the lead salts as pigments. 2. The sulphate, 
PbSO,, which occurs native in white prismatic crystals, and is formed as a heavy 
white precipitate on adding sulphuric acid or a soluble sulphate to a soluble lead salt. 
3. The nitrate, Pb(NOs)z, which is formed by dissolving lead or its protoxide in dilute 
nitric acid. 4. The chromates, of which the principal are the neutral chromate or 
chrome yellow, PbCrO;, and the dichromate or orange chrome. These are much used 
as pigments, and in calico dyeing. 5. The acetates. The ordinary or neutral acetate, 
Pb(C2H:O2), + 3aq., is prepared on a large scale by the solution of litharge in distilled 
vinegar, and evaporation, when the salt is obtaine in four-sided prisms, or more com- 
monly in a mass of confused minute white crystals, which at 212° F. lose their water of 
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crystallization, From its appearance, and from its sweetish taste, it derives its common 
name of sugarof lead. It is much used both in medicine and in the arts. Basic acetate 
of lead, regarded by some chemists as a diacetate, and by others as a triacetate, and 
commonly known as Goulard’s extract, is prepared by boiling a solution of sugar of lead 
with litharge, and adding alcohol, when the salt separates in minute transparent needles. 
It is the active ingredient of Gowlard water, which is imitated by the liguor plumbt 
diacetatis dilutus, and of Goulard’s cerate, which is imitated by the ceratwm plumbi com- 
positum of the London pharmacopeia. 

The best tests for solutions of the salts of lead are the formation of a black sulphide 
with hydrosulphuric acid or sulphide of ammonia, insoluble in an excess of the 
reagent ; of a white insoluble sulphate with sulphuric acid or a soluble sulphate ; of a 
yellow chromate with chromate of potash; and a yellow iodide with iodide of potas- 
sium. All the salts of lead, insoluble in water, are soluble in a solution of potash. 
Before the blow-pipe on charcoal, the salts of lead yield a soft white bead of the metal, 
surrounded by a yellow ring of oxide. 

Its use in Medicine.—The most important compound of lead in the materia medica is 
the acetate of lead, which is administered internally as an astringent and as a sedative. 
It is of service as an astringent, especially in combination with opium, in cases of mild 
English cholera, and even of Asiatic cholera, and in various forms of diarrhea. It will 
frequently check the purulent expectoration in phthisis, and the profuse secretion in 
bronchitis. In the various forms of hemorrhage—as from the lungs, stomach, bowels, 
or womb—it is employed partly with the view of diminishing the diameter of the bleed- 
ing vessels, and partly with the object of lowering the heart’s action, and by these 
means to stop the bleeding. 'The ordinary dose is two or three grains, with half a grain 
of opium, in the form of a pill, repeated twice or thrice daily. If given for too long a 
time, symptoms of lead-poisoning (q.v.) will arise. 

Mining, Smelting, etc.—Lead was largely worked by the Romans in Great Britain, and 
pigs with Latin inscriptions have been frequently found near old smeilting-works. The 
mining of lead in England was formerly regulated by curious laws; some places, such 
as the King’s Field, in Derbyshire, having special privileges. It was the custom in this 
district not to allow the ore to leave the mine till it was measured in the presence of an 
official called a bar-master, who set aside a 25th part as the king’s cope or lot. Up to a 
comparatively recent period, persons were allowed to search for veins of the ore without 
being liable for any damage done to the soil or crops. 

Lead ore is pretty generally distributed, but by far the largest supply of this metal is 
obtained from Colorado, Great Britain and Spain, the former state yielding in 1887 
70,000 tons, and Great Britain, about 75,000. Nearly a fourth of the total British prod- 
uce is procured from the Northumberland and Durham district, where there exists, at 
Allen heads, one of the largest mining establishments in the world. In 1888 the United 
States produced 180,555 short tons of lead valued, at $15,924,951. 

With the exception of a little from the carbonate of lead, all the supplies of this 
metal are obtained from the sulphide of lead or galena(q.v.). The lead ore, when taken 
from the mine, is broken up into small pieces, ‘‘hotched,” and washed, to separate 
impurities, by means of apparatus described under Mreraniurey. Sulphide of lead, 
when tolerably pure, is smelted with comparative ease. It is first roasted in a reverbera- 
tory furnace. From 20 to 40 cwts. of galena are put into the furnace at a time, either 
with or without lime. In about two hours the charge becomes sufficiently roasted. 
During the process, the larger portion of the ore, PbS, takes up four equivalents of 
oxygen, and becomes sulphate of lead, PbSO,; a little oxide of lead, PbO, is also 
formed, while another portion remains unaltered as sulphide of lead. After it is roasted, 
the ore is thoroughly mixed together, and the heat of the furnace suddenly raised. This 
causes a reaction between the unchanged and the oxidized portion of the ore, and 
reduces much of the lead, sulphurous acid being at the same time evolved. In the 
third stage, lime is thrown in and mixed with slag and unreduced ore. When this 
becomes acted on, the whole of the lead is practically separated from the ore, and is 
then run off at the tap-hole. 

In some districts, the roasted ore is smelted on a separate ore-hearth called the Scotch 
furnace, where the heat is urged by bellows. Peat and coal are used as the fuel. This 
is a slower mode of smelting than the last, but yields a purer lead. 

During the operation of smelting, a considerable quantity of lead is volatilized, and 
carried off as fume or smoke, which, when allowed to escape into the atmosphere, not 
only involves a loss of lead, but destroys all vegetation for some distance around the 
‘works, and poisons cattle and other animals feeding near them. Much attention has of 
late been paid to the obviating of these evils, and several plans are in use for the purpose, 
Where it can be done, no method is more effective than simply conducting the smoke 
from the furnaces through a long horizontal flue—say amile in length—to a vertical 
stack. The fume condenses on the sides, certain openings being left for the purpose of 
collecting it. About 33 per cent of the fume thus recovered consists of metallic lead. 

When lead contains antimony and tin as impurities, they are separated by fusing the 
metal in shallow pans, and allowing it to oxidize at the surface. In this way, the anti- 
mony and tin form oxides, and as such are skimmed off. Lead reduced from galena 
always contains a little silver, of which 8 or 10 ounces to the ton is a very common pro- 
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ortion, although it often exists in much larger quantity. The separation of this silver 
is now greatly facilitated by means of a desilverizing process patented by the late Mr, 
H. Pattinson of Newcastle-on-Tyne. It consists in melting the lead, and allowing it to 
cool slowly, at the same time briskly stirring the melted mass. A portion of the lead is 
thus made to crystallize in small grains, which, as pure lead solidifies at a lower tempera- 
ture than when alloyed with silver, leaves the uncrystallized portion richer in silver. In 
this operation, arow of, say, nine cast-iron pots areused. They are usually about 6 ft, in 
diameter, and each heated with a fire below. The lead from the smelting furnace is 
treated as above in the middle pot, from which the poorer crystallized portion is ladled 
with a strainer into the first pot on the right, and the richer portion, which remains 
liquid, is removed to the first pot on the left. With both kinds the process is several 
times repeated—the one becoming poorer and the other richer in silver every time, till 
the lead in the pot on the extreme right has had its silver almost entirely removed, and 
that in the pot on the extreme left contains about 300 ounces of silver to the ton. The 
silver is then obtained from this rich lead by melting it on a flat bone-ash cupel, placed 
in a reverberatory furnace, and exposing it to a current of air which reduces the lead to 
the oxide or litharge of commerce, leaving the silver on thecupel. Fully 600,000 ounces 
of silver are in this way annually separated from British lead, the latter at the same 
time being improved in quality. 

Lead is an important metal in the arts.. Rolled out into sheets, it is largely used for 
roofing houses, for water-cisterns, and for water-pipes. It is also of great service in the 
construction of large chambers for the manufacture of sulphuric acid. Its value for the 
manufacture of shot is well known. Alloyed with antimony, etc., it is largely con- 
sumed for type-metal, and with tin for solder. Much lead is also required for the manu- 
facture of pewter, Britannia metal, etc. See ALLOY. 

Of the compounds of lead other than alloys which occur largely in commerce, the 
following are the principal: 

White Lead or Carbonate of Lead, a substance very extensively used as white paint, 
and also to form a body for other colors in painting. As much as 16,000 tons of it are 
annually made in England. White lead is still largely made by the old Dutch process, 
which consists in treating metallic lead, cast in the form of stars or gratings, in such a 
way as to facilitate the absorption of carbonic acid. These stars of lead placed in 
earthenware vessels, like flower-pots, containing a little weak acetic acid, are built up in 
tiers in the form of a stack, and surrounded with spent tan or horse-dung. The heat 
given out from the dung volatilizes the acid, which, along with the air, oxidizes the 
lead. The acetic acid changes the oxide into the acetate of lead, and this is, in turn, 
converted into the carbonate by the carbonic acid given off from the hotbed. By this 

rocess, metallic lead requires from 6 to 8 weeks for its conversion into white lead. 

everal less tedious processes for the manufacture of a white paint from lead have been 
tried at various times, but the only one now practiced is that for the production of an 
oxychloride of lead, by acting on raw galena with hydrochloric acid. 

Miniwm, Red Lead, or Red Oxide of Lead, is much consumed in the manufacture of 
flint-glass and porcelain, and to some extent as a pigment. It requires to be made of 
very pure lead, as a slight trace of copper would impart a color to glass. Minium is 
prepared by heating massicot or protoxide of lead to a temperature of 600° F. in iron 
trays, in a reverberatory furnace, carefully avoiding fusion. More oxygen is thus 
gradually absorbed; anda compound of the protoxide and the peroxide of lead is formed, 
having a bright red color, which is the red lead of commerce.—Litharge has been 
already noticed. 


LEAD, THE, used on shipboard, for ascertaining the depth of water, consists of a 
piece of lead shaped like an elongated clock-weight, attached to a line of about 20 
fathoms. The lower part of the lead is scooped out, and filled with tallow, that portions 
of the bottom may adhere. The deep-sea lead weighs from 25 to 380 lbs., and is attached 
to a line of far greater length. 


LEADER, the name given to the performer in an orchestra who plays the principal 
first-violin. 


LEADING NOTE (Fr. note sensible), in music, is usually understood to mean the sharp 
seventh of the diatonic scale, or the semitone below the octave, to which it leads. The 
most of the German theorists have now relinquished the term leading note, as every note, 
when it is felt that another immediately above or below it should follow, may be said te 
be a leading note. 


LEADING QUESTION is a technical expression in law to denote a question so put toa 
witness as to suggest the answer that is desired or expected. Thus, if a witness is asked: 
‘‘Was he dressed in a black coat?” it is supposed the witness will answer, yes; whereas 
the proper way of putting the question is: ‘‘ How was he dressed?” or, ‘‘ What kind of 
coat?” etc. The rule established in courts of justice as to the correct practice in such 
matters is that when a witness is examined in chief, i.e., by the party who adduces 
such witness, leading questions are not allowed, except in one or two rare cases; where- 
as, when the witness is cross-examined, i.e., by the opposing party, leading questions 
may be put; for the object is to make the witness contradict and stultify himself, so that 
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the jury will disbelieve him. The above rule, however, only applies to material ques- 
tions, for in immaterial questions leading questions may be put, so as to save time. 


LEAD PLASTER. See DIACHYLON. 

LEAD-POISONING. Persons whose system becomes impregnated with lead, as, for 
example, painters, who are constantly handling white lead, or persons who for a length 
of time have been using water charged with a lead-salt, exhibit a series of phenomena 
of lead or saturnine poisoning. 

The early phenomena, which constitute what Tanquerel des Planches, the highest 
authority on this subject, terms primitive saturnine intoxication, are (1), a narrow blue 
line, due to the presence of sulphide of lead, on the margin of the gums next the teeth; 
(2), a peculiar taste in the mouth, and a peculiar odor of the breath; (8), a jaundiced 
state of the skin, with more or less emaciation; (4), a depressed state of the circulation. 

These premonitory phenomena are followed, unless remedial means are adopted, by 
the four following forms of disease, each of which may exist alone, or may be compli- 
cated with one or more of the others, or may follow the others, without, however, hay- 
ing any definite order of succession: 

1. Leap Coxic, which is by far the most frequent of the diseases. 

2. LEAD RHEUMATISM or ARTHRALGIA, Which in frequency is next to colic. 

3. Leap Patsy or PARALysIs, which may affect either motion or sensation, and is 
next in frequency. 

4, DISEASE OF THE BRAIN, which is the least common of all the forms of lead-poison- 
ing, and is manifested by delirium, by coma, or by convulsions. 

Lead Colic is characterized by sharp continuous abdominal pains, which are usually 
diminished on pressure; by hardness and depression of the abdominal walls; by obstinate 
constipation, slowness and hardness of the pulse, and general disturbance of the system. 
The blue line on the gums serves at once to distinguish it from other varieties of colic. 

Lead Rheumatism is characterized by sharp pains in the limbs, unaccompanied by 
redness or swelling, diminished by pressure, increased by motion, and accompanied by 
cramps, with hardness and tension of the affected parts. It is distinguished from 
similar affections by the blue line on the gums, 

Lead Palsy is characterized by a loss of voluntary power over certain muscles. It 
more commonly affects the upper than the lower extremity, and the muscles most fre- 
quently affected are those of the ball of the thumb and the extensors of the wrist. 

The Treatment.—The patient should be placed in a sulphureted bath, which converts 
all the lead-salts on the skin into the inert black sulphide of lead. These baths should 
be repeated till they cease to cause any coloration of the skin. At the same time he 
should drink water acidulated with sulphuric acid, or a solution of sulphate of mag- 
nesia, With a slight excess of sulphuric acid, by which means an insoluble sulphate of 
lead is formed, which is eliminated by the purgative action of the excess of sulphate of 
magnesia. Iodide of potassium is then administered, which acts by dissolving the lead 
out of the tissues, and allowing it to be removed by the urine. 

The palsy may be specially treated, after the elimination of the lead, by electricity, 
and by strychnine in minute doses. 

Persons exposed from their occupation to the risk of lead-poisoning should be espe- 
cially attentive to cleanliness; and if they combine the frequent application of the warm 
bath with the use of sulphuric lemonade or treacle beer acidulated with sulphuric acid, 
as a drink, they may escape the effects of the metallic poison. 


LEAD SOUNDING. A line marked in fathoms to which is attached a leaden weight, 
used to ascertain depths at sea. See SOUNDING. 


LEADVILLE, city and co. seat of Lake co., Col.; on the Colorado Midland, the 
Denver and Rio Grande, and the Denver, Leadville and Gunnison railroads; 139 
miles w. of Colorado Springs; elevation, 10,688 feet. In 1877 its site was a valley 
covered with sage-brush, and having only about twenty-five inhabitants, but in that 
Same year silver was discovered by two prospectors who were washing gold in Cali- 
fornia gulch, four miles distant, and from 1879-92, $170,000,000 of silver was mined, 
and one third of the lead of the U.S. Some equally rich deposits were found in Carbonate, 
Fryer, Evans and other hills of the Mosquito range, and in the short period of two years a 
thriving city of 15,000 inhabitants sprang up, a mixed population from every part of the 
continent, dwelling for the most part in temporary structures, and with little regard for 
law ; but before long, well-built stores, residences and churches were to be seen, and Lead- 
ville had become a comparatively orderly place. The completion of the railroad to this 
point not only afforded facilities for passenger transportation at reasonable rates—thus 
increasing immigration and settlement—but accomplished a most important improve- 
ment in the mining industry by rendering it practicable to ship low-grade ores at a 
profit. The development of mining claims, resulting in the production of a vast amount 
of ore, made it practicable for fortunate companies to pay large dividends, and was 
followed by the usual speculative fever, and the stock of some of the companies formed 
was sold in the eastern markets at one-tenth or one-twentieth its par value. Some of 
the mines gave out, others were badly managed, and at the close of 1880, there was a 
serious decline in values, but after the excitement had subsided the mining industry 
settled down to a basis of industrial certainty. The city has large sampling, refining 
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and reduction works, smelting furnaces, churches, public schools, hospitals, U. S. fish 
hatchery, banks, and daily and weekly newspapers. Pop. ’90, 10,384. 


LEAF. See LEAVES. 


LEAF-CUTTER BEE, a name given to certain species of solitary bees (see BEE) of 
the genera megachile and osmia, in consequence of their habit of lining their nests with 
portions of leaves, or of the petals of flowers, which they cut out for this purpose with 
the mandibles. Megachile centuncularis, a common British species, uses the leaves—not 
the petals—of roses, fitting the pieces together so as to form one thimble-shaped cell 
within another, in a long cylindrical burrow, the bottom of each cell containing an egg 
and a little pollen paste. The structure of these nests is very nice and curious. 


LEAF-INSECT, or WALKING-LEAF (phyllium), a very remarkable genus of orthop- 
terous insects, of the family phasmide (q.v.), natives of tropical countries, having wings 
extremely like leaves, not only in color, but in the way in which they are ribbed and 
veined. The joints of the legs are also expanded in a leaf-like manner. These insects 
spend their lives among leaves, move slowly, and would be much exposed to every 
enemy, did not their leaf-like appearance preserve ‘them from observation. See illus., 
BEETLES, ETC., vol. II. 


LEAF-ROLLERS, a family (tortrictde) of small nocturnal lepidopterous insects 
(moths) which in the larva state roll themselves within the leaves of plants, fastening 
them with silken threads. They are generally less than an inch in breadth across the 
expanded wings, having naked antennz. ‘The fore wings are usually marked with 
spots and bands, but the hind wings are without ornament. These insects are very 
injurious to vegetation. The genera and species are very numerous. 


LEAGUE (from the Lat. /euca), a measure of length of great antiquity. It was used 
by the Romans, who derived it from the Gauls, and estimated it as equivalent to 1500 
Roman paces, or 1.876 modern English miles. The league was introduced into Eng- 
land by the Normans, probably before the battle of Hastings (1066), and had been by 
this time lengthened to 2 English m. of that time, or 2,8, modern English miles, At the 
present day, the league is a nautical measure, and signifies the 20th part of a degree— 
1.e., 8 geographical miles, or 3.456 statute miles. The French and other nations use the 
same nautical league, but the former nation had (until the introduction of the metrical 
system) two land-measures of the same name, the legal posting-league = 2.42 Eng. miles, 
and the league of 25 to the degree, which is = 2.76 statute English miles. 


LEAGUE, the term generally employed in the 16th and 17th centuries to designate a 
political alliance or coalition. The most famous leagues were those of Cambray, Schmal- 
kald, Niirnberg, etc. But the name has a peculiar importance in the history of France, 
as applied to the opposition organized by the duke of Guise (q.v.) to the granting of the 
free exercise of their religion and political rights to the Huguenots. This league, 
known as the holy league (Sainte Ligue), was formed at Péronne, in 1576, for the main- 
tenance of the Roman Catholic religion in its predominance; but the object of the 
Guises was rather to exclude the Protestant princes of the blood from the succession to 
the throne. For an account of the civil war that ensued, see Henry III., Henry IV., 
and GuisE.—See Mignet, Histoire de la Ligue (5 vols., Par. 1829). 


LEAGUE, ACHHAN. See AcCHATIA. 
LEAGUE, ANTI-CORN LAW. See Anti-Corn Law LEAGur. 


LEAKE, a co. in central Mississippi, intersected by Pearl river and its affluents ; 
about 560 sq.m.; pop. 790, 14,803; surface undulating and covered extensively with 
forests ; chief productions, cotton, corn, and pork. Co. seat, Carthage. 


LEAKE, Sir Joun, Admiral, 1656-1720; b. Rotherhithe, Surrey, England ; early 
entered the navy, and distinguished himself under his father in 1678 in the action 
between sir Edward Spragg and Van Tromp, and afterward, when appointed capt., 
performed the daring feat of conveying some victualers into Londonderry, thus com- 
pelling the enemy to raise the siege. In 1702, he was promoted to the rank of com- 
modore, and, in command of a squadron, destroyed the French settlements at New- 
foundland, restoring the island to the English. For these services he was made on his 
return rear-admiral, and soon afterward vice-admiral of the blue, and knighted. In 
1704 he displayed great skill and gallantry in relieving Gibraltar when on the point of 
being taken by 500 Spaniards who had climbed up the rock. Soon after he was made 
vice-admiral of the white, and again, in 1705, relieved Gibraltar by destroying the 
French squadron. In 1706 he relieved Barcelona when besieged by the Spaniards and 
French and in great extremity, obliging king Philip to raise the siege. In the same 
year he commanded the fleet which captured Alicant, Carthagena, and the island and 
city of Majorca. On returning home he received for his services a ring valued at £400 
from prince George of Denmark, and £1000 from the queen. In 1707 he was made 
admiral of the white and commander-in-chief of the fleet. In 1708 he captured Sar. 
dinia and Minorca. In 1709 he was made rear-admiral of Great Britain. The same 
year he was lord of the admiralty, and continued high in office till the death of queen 
Anne. He was several times a member of parliament for Rochester. On the accession 
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of George I. he was superseded on a pension of £600 a year, and spent the remainder of 
his life in retirement, leaving a reputation for great skill, energy, prudence, and success, 

LEAKE, WILLIAM MARTIN, a lieut.-colonel in the British army, and a traveler who 
contributed much to our knowledge of the ancient and modern geography, history, and’ 
antiquities of Greece. He was born in 1777, and died Jan. 6, 1860. With remarkable 
critical acuteness and soundness of judgment he combined great learning and an admi- 
rable power of clear statement. His principal works, containing the matured fruit of 
his observations and studies, are Researches in Greece, etc. (1814); The Topography of 
Athens, etc. (1821); Jowrnal of a Tour in Asia Minor, with Comparative Remarks on the 
Ancient and Modern Geography of that Country (1824); Travels in the Morea (1830); 
Travels in Northern Greece (1835); and Numismatica Hellenica (1854). 


LEAM’ING, JEREMIAH, D.D., 1719-1804; b. Middletown, Conn. ; graduated at Yale 
in 1745; ordained to the Episcopal ministry in 1748. He was settled at Newport, R. L, 
8 years, at Norwalk, Conn., 21 years, and at Stratford 8 years. In the revolutionary war 
he was imprisoned for history sentiments, and while thus confined contracted a disease 
of the hip that made him a cripple, on which account he declined in 1788 an election 
as first bishop of the American Episcopal church. Among his works were a Defense of 
the Episcopal Government of the Church; Evidences of the Truth of Christianity; and Dis- 
sertations on Various Subjects. Died at New Haven, 

LEAMINGTON, a mun. bor. and fashionable watering-place in the county of War- 
wick, England, and one of the handsomest towns in the country, is beautifully situated 
on the Leam, a tributary of the Avon, about 2m. from Warwick. It contains public 
gardens, a proprietary college erected in 1847 in the Tudor style, and other institutions. 
In the center of the town is a pump room, a handsome structure. Leamington is 
wholly of modern growth, having become important only within the present century. 
Its mineral waters are saline, sulphureous, and chalybeate. The watering season lasts 
from Oct. till May. It carries on the largest manufacture of cooking ranges in the 
world. Pop. in ’91, 26,900. 

LEANDER. See HERO. 

LEAPING-FISH, Salarias tridactylus, a curious little fish of the blenny family, 
abounding on the coast of Ceylon, and remarkable for leaving the water to visit every 
place washed by the surf. By the aid of the pectoral and ventral fins and the gill- 
covers, it moves across the damp sand, ascends the roots of mangroves, and runs up 
wet rocks in quest of flies. ‘‘ These little creatures are so nimble,” says sir J. E. Ten- 
nent, ‘‘that it is almost impossible to lay hold of them, as they scramble to the edge 
and plunge into the sea on the slightest attempt to molest them.” They are 3 or 4 in. 
long, and of a dark brown color. 


LEAP-YEAR, a year of 366 days (see CALENDAR), so called because it leaps forward 
a day as compared with an ordinary year. Itso happens that the leap-years coincide 
with the years that are divisible by four, and thus they may be known. Of the years 
concluding centuries, only every fourth is a leap-year, beginning with 2000, which is 
divisible by 400, as is also 2400, ete. The term Ddisseztile, applied by the Romans to 
leap-year, arose from their reckoning the 6th before the calends of Mar. (Feb. 24) 
twice (b¢s), whereas we add a day to the end of the month, making Feb. 29. 


LEAR, Tosras, 1762-1816; b. Portsmouth, N. H.; graduated at Harvard in 1783. 
In 1785 he became the private secretary of Washington; was appointed consul-general 
at Santa Domingo in 1802, and at Algiers in 1804; in 1805 was appointed commissioner 
to negotiate peace with Tripoli. Having discharged this duty, he returned to Wash- 
ington and accepted an appointment as accountant in the war department. 


LEAR’CHUS, a Greek sculptor of renown, who is said to have lived in Rhegium, 
in the s. of Italy, at a period prior to 620 B.c. He is reputed to have made a statue 
of Jupiter in bronze, which was seen at Sparta, and was regarded as the most ancient 
work of its kind. It was formed from separate pieces which were adjusted in their 
proper relative positions by means of hooks and nails, with a view to the possible sepa- 
ration of the parts when necessary. 


LEARNED, EBENEZER, about 1728-1801; b. in Mass.; served as capt. in the French 
war from 1756 to 1763; raised a regiment in Massachusetts at the beginning of the revo- 
lutionary war; was raised to the rank of brig.gen. in 1777, and assisted in the relief of 
fort Schuyler in Aug. of that year. He took a prominent part in the battle of Still. 
water, and was at Valley Forge in the winter of 1778-78, and on account of broken 
health was compelled to resignin the spring. Congress voted him a pension in 1795. 
Died at Oxford, Mass. 


LEASE is the contract establishing the relation between landlord and tenant (q.v.), 
If the term of years is more than three, then it must be by deed under seal in England, 
or by writing in Scotland, if for more than one year. An improving lease is where 
the lessee agrees to keep the premises in repair. A building lease is where the tenant 
intends to build a house on the land. See Burtpine LEAsH, also GROUND-RENT. 

The granting of leases to those holding land from the owners has been general in 
Scotland for more than a century. To this is, no doubt, to be ascribed, to a great 
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extent, the rapid progress which improvements in farming have made in the north 
within that period. The length of leases in Scotland is commonly nineteen years, 
Recently, in pastoral farms, where no rotation of crops is required, and no substantial 
improvement expected, short leases of seven or ten years have come into use. What 
we have to notice in particular is the common agricultural lease of nineteen years, which 
forms the great base of rural prosperity. During the currency of this species of lease, 
the tenant has in a great measure the uncontrolled possession of the land, and this 
lengthened term enables him to reap the benefits of improvements or money expended. 
Leases on the Scotch system are now becoming more general both in England and Ire- 
land. No doubt holding land from ycar to year has wrought well in some parts of 
England, where large capitals are invested in the land by tenants who have no other 
security than the good faith and feeling between themselves and landlords. In Scot- 
land, however, the system of leases alone meets the tastes and genius of farming. A 
lease should be clearly and concisely written, so that the terms may be well understood 
by both parties, and all disputes at its expiry avoided. The cropping clauses of leases 
vary with the localities. In the neighborhood of towns the tenant is usually allowed 
to sell the whole produce, including the straw, but is bound to bring back manure to 
make up the waste. In inland parts, on the other hand, where the selling of the straw 
year after year might impoverish the soil, it is customary to restrict tenants from so 
doing. It is also common to debar tenants from selling turnips. Both these clauses 
cannot be considered as any hardship to improving tenants. The raising and selling of 
potatoes off the land should not be restricted. In the best arable districts, tenants are 
often bound not to take two white crops in succession. 

A lease for several years is a contract between lessor and lessee, for the possession 
and profits of lands and tenements, on the one hand, and a recompense by rent or other 
consideration, on the other (Bacon, Abr.). The law does not prescribe any particular 
form in which a lease must be made. It is sufficient that the words explain the intent 
of the parties, that the one divest himself of the possession and that the other come into 
it for a definite time. Leases may be made either by parol or deed. All leases not in 
writing and under seal are held to belong to the former class. Where the hiring is for 
one year or less no writing is required ; if for a longer period, it must comply with the 
requirements of the statute of frauds, which, as substantially re-enacted in the U. &%., 
require it to be by conveyance in writing subscribed by the party creating the same, or 
by his lawful agent thereunto authorized in writing. By law in many states leases of 
agricultural lands cannot be made for more than 12 years. All leases for more than one 
year must be recorded in the county clerk’s office where the land is situated (except in 
some instances where another officer is designated to receive such leases), or else they will 
be void as to innocent third persons subsequently purchasing the premises. 

It has been held that anything necessary for the use and enjoyment of the leased 
premises for the purposes intended by the parties must be implied when not expressed 
in the lease. At common law if the leased premises were destroyed by fire the tenant 
could be compelled to pay the rent, but this has been reversed by statute in most if not 
in all of the states. 

There is no warranty by the landlord that premises are fit for occupation. The 
tenant must use his own judgement. If, however, the lessor was guilty of fraud, as 
by actual misrepresentation, in making the lease, the tenant will not be bound by it. 
Misrepresentation may consist as well in the concealment of what is true as in the 
assertion of what is false, but the line is very difficult to draw under this rule as to 
what facts the landlord is bound to state. Unless restrained by some covenant or 
condition in the lease, a tenant may assign his lease to a third person or may sub-let. 
The distinction between an assignment of a lease and a subletting is that in the former 
case the original lessee disposes of his entire interest, while in the latter instance he 
retains some portion of the estate to himself, either territorially or in remainder. When 
the lease is for a term of years certain, the tenancy terminates upon the expiration of 
the term, and the landlord is entitled to possession. But where the tenancy is at will or 
by sufferance, notice is necessary, usually of one month. 


LEASE AND RELEASE, a name given to a conveyance of land formerly much used in 
England, but now superseded by a grant. 


LEASEHOLD, A leasehold estate is merely the interest or property which a man has 
who holds a lease; and he is also sometimes called a leaseholder. A leasehold estate is 
of much less value than a freehold estate, for a lease must some time or other come to 
an end, whereas a freehold estate is held by a man and his heirs forever—that is, until 
he or they choose to part with it. See LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


LEASH, in falconry, the thong of leather by which a hawk is held. The word also 
signifies a line affixed to the collar of a greyhound, and is used in both significations in 
heraldry. 


LEASING-MAKING, in Scotch law, means seditious words, which constituted an 
offense punishable with death by ancient statutes of 1584 and 1585. The punishment 
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was afterwards mitigated to fine and imprisonment, or both, at the discretion of the ‘ 


court. 

LEATHER consists essentially of the skins of animals chemically altered by the 
vegetable principle called tannin, or tannic acid (q.v.), so as to arrest that proneness to 
decompose which is characteristic of soft animal substances. Its invention reaches 
beyond the dawn of history, and was probably among the earliest germs of civilization; 
for as the skins of animals would naturally be among the first articles of clothing, an 
means of preserving them more effectually than by drying would be highly prized, 
The discovery that bark had this effect was doubtless the result of accident. ‘The prin- 
ciple of its action was unknown up to the present century; and the same unvarying 
method had been employed from the earliest times until the last few years, when the 
invention of new processes much facilitated the manufacture. 

The skins of all animals used in the production of leather consist chiefly of gela- 
tine, a substance which easily enters into chemical combination with the tannic acid 
found in the bark of most kinds of trees, and forms what may be termed an insoluble 
tanno-gelatin. This is the whole theory of tanning, or converting the skins of animals 
into leather. Formerly, oak-bark was supposed to be the only tanning material of any 
Mea but lately very numerous additions have been made to this branch of economic 

otany. 

In addition to the process of tanning in making leather, there are other modes, one 
of which is tawing, another dressing in oil. The following are the skins which form the 
staple of our leather manufacture: ox, cow, calf and kip, buffalo, horse, sheep, lamb, 
goat, kid, deer, dog, seal, and hog. 

The term pelt is applied to all skins before they are converted into leather. When 
simply made into leather in the state we find in shoe-soles, it is called ‘‘rough leather;” 
but if, in addition, it is submitted to the process called currying, which will be hereafter 
described, it is termed ‘‘ dressed leather.”’ 

The following trade-terms are in general use: hides or crop-hides, butts and backs, 
bends, offal, and skins. The complete hide when rounded, with the cheeks, shanks, and 
belly-pieces, etc., pared off, is called a butt; the pieces cut off constitute the offal; and 
skins are all the lighter forms of leather, such as sheep, goat, deer, etc. Calf-skins and 
kip-skins (that is, the skins of beasts older than calves, but not full-grown oxen) are, 
when tanned, used chiefly for the upper-leather of boots and shoes. 

Alligator leather was very popular a few years since for boots and shoes, but only for 
a brief period, as it had not sufficient firmness to retain its shape, beside not being im- 
pervious to water ; it is still much prized for small articles, as cigar cases, pocket-books, 
etc. It was first made in New Orleans in 1855. Great care is necessary in preparing the 
skins for tanning, since they are particularly tender in the crevices between the scales. 
Only the skins of young alligators are used, aud of these, the back is thrown aside, as 
being too hard and horny, ~- 

Sheep and lamb skins are imported into England in large quantities from Australia 
&nd the cape of Good Hope ; and tanned, from her East Indian possessions. The latter, 
with the cape skins, are used for book-binding, furniture, gloves, etc. Lamb-skins are 
imported also from Italy, Sicily, and Spain, and tawed and dyed for making gloves, in 
imitation of kid. A great portion of all sorts of lambs and sheep are tawed and used 
for masons’ aprons, sewing harness, plaster-skins, tying up bottles, lining shoes, and 
other jobbing and inferior purposes. 

Deer-skins are dressed by the oil process, and form a great portion of the so-called 
shamoy leather, which derives its name from the chamois of the Alps, from: the skin of 
which it was formerly made. 

Dog-skins are tanned or tawed for gloves, and for thin shoes and boots. Seal-skins 
are manufacture into the so-calied ‘‘ patent leather,” by varnishing their upper surface. 
the manufacture of this kind of leather has of late become of great importance to the 
London, Edinburgh, and Newcastle tanners. 

Hog or pig skins are exported from Russia and other continental countries, and 
many are supplied by Scotland; their use is chiefly in the manufacture of saddles for 
horses, etc. 

Walrus and hippopotamus hides are tanned in considerable numbers for the use of 
cutlers and other workers in steel goods, ‘‘buffing-wheels” being made of them, often 
an inch thick, which are of great importance in giving the polish to metal and horn 
goods. Lately, belts for driving machinery have successfully been made from them. 

Kangaroo-skins of various species are tanned or tawed in Australia, and form a kind 
of leather in great favor for gentlemen’s dress-boots. 

The first process in making tanned sole leather is to soak the skins or hides in water 
for a greater or less time, to wash and soften them; they are then laid in heaps fora 
short time, and afterwards hung in a heated room, by which means a slight putrefactive 
decomposition is started, and the hair becomes so loose as to be easily detached. This 
process of ‘‘ unhairing” is mostly followed in America; but in Great Britain, milk of 
lime is used for soaking the hide till the hair loosens. Hides or skins intended for dress- 
ing purposes, such as shoe, coach, harness, or book-binding, after the hair is taken off 
by the lime, have to be submitted to a process called ‘‘bating,” for the purpose of 
reducing the thickening or swelling occasioned by the introduction of the lime, and for 
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cleansing the skin from grease and other impurities. This is effected by working the 
skins in a decoction of pigeons’ or dogs’ dung and warm water, and no dressing-leather 
is ever submitted to bark or sumac without undergoing this process. 

If the old method of tanning is followed, the hides, after unhairing, are placed in the 
tan-pits, with layers of oak-bark or other tanning materials between them; and when as 
many layers of hides and bark are arranged as the pit will hold, water is let in, and the 
hides remain to be acted upon by the tanning material for months, and even in some 
cases for years, being only occasionally turned. But this primitive process is now rarely 
carried out; so much improvement has been effected in the tanner’s art since its chemi- 
cal principles were discovered that much less time suffices; and materials are now used 
‘which act so much more quickly than oak-bark alone that, even if the old process is 
used, it is greatly accelerated. The most useful of these materials are catechu and 
cutch (of which 9,000 tons are annually imported into Great Britain from India and Singa- 
pore), gambier (about 1200 tons from Singapore), divi-divi (8,000 tons from Maracaibo, 
etc.), valonia (the acorns of the Quercus Aigylops, 25,000 tons of which are yearly 
imported from Turkey), and sumac leaves (16,000 tons, chiefly from Turkey). 

The first attempts at improvement in tanning were the method invented by Mr. 
Spilsbury in 1823, and the improvement on this method by Mr. Drake, of Bedminster, 
in 1831. The principle consisted in causing the ooze or tan-liquor to filter through the 
hides under pressure. For this purpose, in Drake’s process, the edges of the hides were 
sewed up so as to forma bag. The bags being suspended, were filled with cold tan- 
liquor, which gradually filtered through the pores of the hides, and impregnated them 
with the tannin. The processes by infiltration, however, have been entirely abandoned 
for heavy leather, as they have the effect of rendering the leather porous and deficient 
in firmness. 

Various patents for improvements in tanning have been in operation of late years. 
Herepath & Cox, of Bristol, tied hides to each other to form a long belt, and pressed 
them between rollers to squeeze out the partially exhausted tan-liquor from the pores, 
so that a stronger liquor might be absorbed. Messrs. J. & G. Cox, of Gorgie Mills, 
near Edinburgh, made an improvement on this mode, by attaching the hides to a revolv- 
ing drum, so that the hides press on each other on the top of the drum, but hang sus- 
pended in the tan-liquor from the lower part; and thus, by the hides being alternately 
in and out of the liquor, the tanning is quickly effected. 

After the hides have become thoroughly tanned in the pit by the action of the tannic 
acid upon their gelatinous substance, and when partly dried (if for ‘‘struck” sole- 
leather), they are operated upon by a two-handled tool with three blunt edges, called a 
pin, which, by being rubbed with great pressure backwards and forwards on the grain- 
side of the leather, makes it more and more compact; and this is still further accom- 
plished by submitting the leather to the action of a heavily loaded brass roller. 

The tanning of goat-skins (from which our morocco is made), sheep for imitation- 
morocco, and small calf-skins for book-binding is done by sewing up the skins, and 
filling the bag with a decoction of sumac in a warm state. They are kept in an active 
state for twenty-four hours or so, which sufficiently saturates them. 

A process has been patented by Mr. Preller, of Bermondsey, within the last few 
years, by which the heaviest skins are converted into leather in a very short space of time; 
but the process is tawing rather than tanning, and is used for machinery belts princi- 
pally. 

Tawing consists in dressing the skins with antiseptic materials, so as to preserve them 
from decay; but by this operation no chemical change is effected in the gelatine of the 
skins; hence, tawed leather can be used in the manufacture of glue. In tawing, the 
first process is careful washing, next dressing them with lime, then removing the hair 
or wool, and lastly, steeping them in some one or more of the varivus mixtures which 
are used for converting skins into leather by this method. The method of tawing lamb- 
skins will give a fair idea of the process, which is, however, much varied, according to 
the kind of skin and the experience of the worker. Lamb-skins of home-production are 
generally limed on the flesh-side with cream of lime, which enables the wool to be easily 
pulled off. Dried lamb-skins are generally submitted to the heating process, to get the 
wool removed. The pelts, after being washed, are rubbed on the convex piece of wood 
called the beam, and when supple, the flesh-side of each skin is thickly besmeared with 
a cream of lime; and when two are so treated, they are laid with the limed surfaces in 
contact; and a pile of them being made, they are left for a few days, when they are 
examined by pulling the hair. If it separates easily, then the lime is washed out, and 
the hair is removed with the unhairing knife, as in the case of hides, unless it is required 
to be kept on, as in the case of skins for door-mats, etc. After thorough cleansing, the 
pelts are steeped for two or three weeks in a pit filled with water and lime, being taken 
out from time to time, and drained on sloping benches. When removed finally from 
the lime-pit, the skins are worked with the knife, to render them still more supple, and 
they are then put into the branning mixture. This consists of bran and water, in the 
proportion of two pounds of bran toa gallon of water. From this mixture, in about 
two days, they are transferred to another bath, consisting of water, alum, and salt. 
After the proper amount of working in this mixture, they undergo what is called the 
pasting, if intended to form white leather. The paste is a mixture of wheaten-bran and 
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sometimes flour and the yolks of eggs. They are usually worked in a rotating cylinder 
with this paste and water, and are found in time to have absorbed the paste, leaving 
little more than the water. If the skins are not intended to be white, other materials 
are often used, and much pigeons’ and dogs’ dung is employed, some large leather- 
dressers expending as much as £100 per annum upon each of these materials. Lastly, 
the skins are dried and examined, and, if necessary, the pasting is repeated; if not, 
they are dipped into pure water and worked or staked by pulling them backwards and 
forwards on what is called a stretching or softening iron, and smoothed with a hot 
smoothing-iron. 

Another kind of dressing is by treating the skin with oil. By hard rubbing with cod 
oil, or by the action of ‘‘ stocks” after the skin has been properly cleaned with the lime, 
the oil works into the skin, displaces all the water, and becomes united with the mate- 
rial, rendering its texture peculiarly soft and spongy. Wash-leather or chamois-leather 
is so prepared, and for this purpose the flesh-halves of split sheep-skins are chiefly used. 

’ Besides tanning and tawing, many kinds of leather require the currier’s art to bring 
them to the state of completion required for various purposes. The currier receives the 
newly tanned skins, and finds them harsh to the feel, and rough on the flesh-side. He 
removes all the roughness by carefully shaving with a peculiar knife. After soaking in 
clean water, he then scrapes the skin with considerable pressure upon a scraping-tool or 
slicker, and thus removes any irregularities. The moisture is then removed as much as 
possible, and oil, usually cod oil and tallow, are rubbed over the leather, which is laid 
aside to dry completely, and as the moisture leaves it, the oil penetrates. When quite 
dried and saturated with the oil, the skin is rubbed on a board with rounded ridges, by 
which a peculiar grained appearance is given, and the leather is rendered very pliable. 
In currying, almost every variety of leather requires some variation in the processes 
employed, but the currier’s object is in all cases to give a suppleness and fine finish to 
the skins. 

Morocco leather, formerly an article of import from the Barbary coast, is now pre- 
pared in large quantities in this country from goat-skins; sheep-skins are also used for 
imitation. It is always dyed on the outer or grain side with some color, and the leather- 
dresser in finishing gives a peculiar ribbed or a roughly granulated surface to it, by 
means of engraved boxwocd balls which he works over the surface. 

Russia leather is much valued for its aromatic odor, which it derives from the pecu- 
liar oil of the birch-bark used in tanning it. The fact that this odor repels moths .and 
other insects renders this leather particularly valuable for binding books; a few books 
in a library, bound in Russia leather, being effective safeguards against insect enemies. 
It is also said to destroy or prevent the vegetable evil called mildew, to which books are 
so very liable. 

The red color frequently seen in leather is due to a preparation of brazil wood applied 
to the grain side with a brush, while the black color is the result of repeated applications 
of acetate of iron. 

By the census of 1880 the whole number of tanning establishments in the U. S. 
was 3105, employing 28,812 hands, and preparing 11,773,171 hides and 19,936,658 
skins at a total valuation of $118,348,336. The leading states in this industry were 
Penn., producing $27,042,068 ; N. Y., $23,652,366, and Mass., $13,556,721. There were 
also in the U.S, 2819 establishments for currying leather; the value of their annual 
products was $71,351,297; and the leading states were Mass., producing $23,282,775 ; 
N. J., $8,727,128, and Penn., $7,852,177, During the fiscal year 1888, the total imports 
of all kinds of hides were valued at $32,543,973 and the total exports of manufactured 
leather at $10,741,706. 


LEATHER, VEGETABLE, is acomposition the base of which is supposed to be oxi- 
dized oil. It is spread over cotton or other cloth, and is used as a water-proof material 
for carriage-hoods, seats, gaiters, boots, etc. At present, it is only made by one com- 
pany, which holds the secret of its manufacture. 


LEATHER-CLOTH, or AMERICAN LEATHER-CLOTH, is a common name for coated or 
enameled textile fabrics intended to possess some of the good qualities of leather with- 
out being so costly. As far back as 1849 a material under this name was invented in 
America; and many specimens of it were placed in the great exhibition of 1851. In 
1855 a factory for making it was established at West Ham, England, and the operations 
are still continued there on a large scale. Linseed oil is heated in large coppers to a 
certain high temperature, then removed to cool; then mixed with other ingredients, two 
of which are turpentine and lampblack. This composition is used as a kind of varnish 
to be applied to the surface of unbleached cotton. The cotton, woven to various widths 
and lengths, is calendered to make it smooth, and then passed over a roller; the com- 
position is applied to it, and a peculiar kind of knife scrapes the layer to an equable 
thickness and a smooth surface. After being dried in a heated oven, the cloth is passed 
between rollers covered with pumice-dust, to rub the composition smooth. These pro- 
cesses are repeated four or five times. The cloth is next painted three or four times 
with a kind of enamel paint. Some kinds are grained like morocco leather, by being 
passed between rollers peculiarly grooved on the surface; others receive a pattern in 
relief by passing between embossing rollers. : 4 

Leather-cloth manufactured by this or some similar process is now largely made in 
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England. Besides the one at West Ham, there is an extensive factory at Lancaster, and 
the manufacture has also been tried at Glasgow. The best American made stuff is, how- 
ever, still preferred by some consumers. Both English and American makes are much 
used for covering the cheaper articles of furniture, instead of leather or hair-cloth, and 
for this purpose the better qualities last well. These dearer kinds do not exceed one- 
eighth of the price of morocco leather, and are also much cheaper than hair-cloth or 
sheep’s-skin. Like floor-cloth, or any other kind of fabric coated with oil-paint, Amerti- 
can foeshantloth wears best in apartments not subject to extremes of heat and cold. 
Several varieties of enameled or painted calico, more or less resembling the original 
American leather cloth, have at different times been made on a considerable scale, but 
none have been found so serviceable as the ordinary kind, so that they have speedily 
gone out of use. There is acheap kind of enameled cloth, more highly glazed than 
what is usually made for furniture, much used for covering trunks, making small bags, 
and the like. 

Those kinds of imitation leather which consist essentially of calico or other woven 
fabric coated with a layer of india-rubber, previously dissolved by some solvent, such as 
naphtha, and mixed with other materials to give it body, are numerous, and pass under 
different names; but no real line of distinction can be drawn between them and the 
almost endless varieties of textile fabrics made waterproof by a thin layer of india-rub- 
ber. Few of these retain very long the properties they have when newly made. 
The vulcanized rubber eventually rots, or at least undergoes some change by which it 
loses its elasticity, and then it cracks, tears, or peels off. 

Leather-cloth made on Seager’s patent is in fact leather, not cloth. It consists of © 
leather parings and shavings, reduced to a pulpy mass, and molded to any useful or 
ornamental forms. Le Jeune’s leather substitute consists of a cement or mastic of caout- 
chouc or of gutta-percha on cloth, felt, or leather, pressed by rollers, and then pressed 
upon a layer of leather. By a peculiar splitting machine, a sheet is produced with an 
extremely thin layer of leather upon it. Spill’s vegetable leather is made chiefly of caout- 
chouc and naphtha, the sheets being thickened to any degree by successive backings of 
canvas. The material is tough, resists damp, and takes on a polish, Szerelemy’s leather 
cloth is made by the application of oily pigments to cloth. 

LEATHERSTOCKING, a backwoodsman in James Fenimore Cooper’s novels, The 
Pioneers and The Prairie ; whose true name was Natty (Nathaniel) Bumppo. He is the 
‘most interesting of Cooper’s heroes, and is considered one of the most original characters 
in all fiction. Carlyle called him ‘‘ one melodious synopsis of man and nature in the 
| West. 


| LEATHER WEDDING, See WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES. 


LEATHERWOOD, Dirca palustris, a deciduous shrub of 8 to 6 ft. high, with the habit 
of a miniature tree, a native of North America. It belongs to the natural order thy- 
meleaceek. The bark 2rd wood are exceedingly tough, and in Canada the bark is used 
for ropes, baskets, etc. The leaves are lanceolate-oblong; the flowers are yellow, and 
appear before the leaves. 

LEATHES, STANLEY, b. Ellesborough, England, 1830; educated at Cambridge; was 
curate in several churches in London; professor of Hebrew in 1863 in King’s college, 
London; minister of St. Philip’s, London, in 1869; Boyle lecturer, 1868-70, at White- 
hall; Hulsean lecturer at Cambridge in 1873; and Bampton lecturer at Oxford in 1874: 
a delegate to the evangelical alliance in 1873 in New York, and later a member of the 
Anglican committee for the revision of the Old Testament. He is the author of a well- 
known work, Witness of St. John to Christ, and of Christ and the Bible (1885). 

L'EAU QUI COURT. See Knox: co., Neb. 


LEAVE AND LICENSE, a phrase in English law to denote that leave or permission 
was given to do some act complained of. It is a common defense in actions of trespass. 


LEAVEN, ‘‘sour” dough, or dough in which putrefaction has begun, and which, 
owing to the presence and rapid growth or multiplication of the yeast-plant, quickly 
communicates its character to fresh dough with which it is mingled, causing the process 
of fermentation to take place sooner than it otherwise would. The use of leaven in 
baking dates from a very remote antiquity; the employment of yeast is more recent. 
’ Bee Yeast and BREAD. 

LEAVENWORTH, a co. in n.e. Kansas, bounded e, in part by the Missouri, and s. by 
’ Kansas river; 455 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 58,485; intersected by the Kansas Pacific, the Mis- 

souri Pacific, and several other railroads; surface undulating and diversified with 
prairies and timber-tracts; soil very fertile; chief productions, corn, oats, hay, pork, and 
cattle. Co. seat, Leavenworth. 


LEAVENWORTH, city and co. seat of Leavenworth co., Kan.; on the Missouri river 
and the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé, the Burlington Route, the Chicago, Great 
Western, the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, the Kansas City and Northwestern, the 
Leavenworth, Topeka and Southwestern, the Missouri Pacific, and the Union Pacific 
railroads; 26 miles n.w. of Kansas City. The city contains a high school, Mt. St. 
Mary’s academy, Leavenworth academy of science, art league, Kansas conservatory of 
music, Whittier library, St. John’s and Cushings hospitals, Kansas state orphan asylum, 
home of the friendless, St. Vincent’s orphan asylum, old ladies’ rest, and the Kansas 
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i _ 8. and the Kansas penitentiaries, a soldiers’ home, and Fort 
aca ea GAS. Seana post with, school for officers, are in the suburbs. 
The river is here crossed by two costly steel railroad bridges. The city has gas and 
electric lights, electric railroad, excellent water supply, the pro-cathedral of the Immacu- 
late Conception and over 380 churches, national and savings banks, and daily, weekly, 
and monthly periodicals. Among the many industrial plants are large bridge and iron 
works, brass foundries, machine shops, heater and furnace works, grain elevators, fur- 
niture factories, beef and pork packing plants, stove works, planing mills, and coal 


mines. Pop. ’90, 19,768. 


LEAVENWORTH, ExiAs WARNER, LL.D., b, Canaan, Columbia co., N. Y., 1803; 
spent his early years at Great Barrington, Mass., and graduated at Yale in 1824. He 
studied law for a time in the office of William Cullen Bryant, at Great Barrington, after- 
wards spent two years in the law-school at Litchfield, Conn., and was admitted to the 
bar in 1827, removing in the same year to Syracuse, N. Y. Here he practiced his pro- 
fession for many years, until ill-health forced him to retire. He was twice elected mayor 
of the city, was a member of the state assembly in 1850 and 1857, president of the board 
of quarantine commissioners in 1860, and regent of the New York university in 1861. 
In Mar., 1861, he was appointed by President Lincoln commissioner under the con- 
vention with New Granada, and in 1865 was president of the board of commissioners 
appointed to locate the state asylum for the blind. In the same year he was trustee of 
the state asylum for idiots, and was twice re-appointed to the same post. He was a 
member of the constitutional commission of 1872. In 1874 he was elected to congress, 
In 1878 he published the Genealogy of the Leavenworth Family in the United States. He 
held many posts of honor and responsibility. He d. 1887. 

LEAVENWORTH, Henry, 1783-1834, b. Conn.; entered the profession of law, but 
enlisted in the army in 1812 as cap. of infantry, was made a maj. in 1813, and com- 
manded his regiment in the battles of Chippewa and Niagara Falls in July, 1814. In 
the latter engagement he was wounded, and for his gallantry in both he was made 
lieut.col. and col. by brevet. He was appointed lieut.col. in the regular army in 
1818, and afterwards commanded an expedition against the Indians of the upper Mis- 
souri river. He was brevetted brig.gen. in 1824, and appointed col. of the 3d infantry 
in 1825. He was the founder of Fort Leavenworth and other military posts on the west- 
ern frontier. Died in the Indian territory. 


LEAVES, folia, are organs of plants, springing from the sides of the stem or branches, 
generally more or less flat and green, never bearing flowers, and of great use in the veg- 
etable economy, as exposing the sap to air and light on their extensive surfaces. It is 
usually in the axils (q.v.) of leaves that buds and branches are developed; and with 
reference to buds and branches, they are never situated otherwise than beneath them, 
although in the axils of many leaves no development of bud or branch ever takes place. 
After its full development, a leaf retains its form and size unchanged till its death. As 
to the duration of their life, leaves exist either for one year—that is, during a year’s 
period of active vegetation—in which case they are called deciduous (q.v.), or for more 
than one year, when they are called evergreen (q.V.). 

A leaf first appears as a little conical body pushed out from the stem or branch. At 
first it consists entirely of cellular tissue, continuous with the bark, but vascular tissue 
afterwards generally appears in it. When fully developed, it usually consists of two 
parts: an expanded part, called the dlade or limb, and astalk supporting this part, and 
called the leaf-stalk, or petiole, which sometimes assumes the formof a sheath of the stem, 
as in grasses. The leaf-stalk, however, is often wanting, in which case the leaf is called 
sessile; and when the base of the leaf embraces the stem, it is called amplezicaul. A leaf 
which has a leaf-stalk is called petiolate. Sessile leaves often extend in wing-like 
prolongations down the stem, and are then called decurrent. They are sometimes per: 
folate, entirely surrounding the stem with their base, so that it seems to pass through 
the leaf. Opposite leaves are sometimes combined in this way. Leaves are called 
simple when all their parts are united into one whole by a connected cellular tissue; 
they are called compound when they consist of a number of distinct, completely sepa- 
rated parts, which are called leaflets—As to the place where leaves arise from the stem, 
they are either radical (root-leaves), when they arise from the very base—and many 
plants have radical leaves only; or cauline (stem-leaves), when they arise from the devel- 
oped stem or branches—the radical leaves really arising from the stem; or floral, 
when they arise from the flowering axis.—As to their arrangement on the stem, leaves 
are verticilate, or whorled, or opposite, or alternate, or scattered. Opposite leaves are usu- 
ally placed so that each pair is at right angles to those next above and below. All these 
modes of arrangement on the stem can be reduced either to the whorl or to the spiral, 
whilst by the tearing out of the whorl the spiral arrangement arises, and the whorl by 
the compression of the spiral, but so that the whorl and the spiral are essentially the 
same. ‘The number of leaves requisite to form a complete cycle, or to encircle the stem, 
is very constant in the same species. In the common houseleek, the cycle consists of 
no fewer than 13 leaves, which are grouped together to form the rosette of this plant. 

Leaves consist either exclusively of cellular tissue, as in mosses, or, more generally, 
of cells and bundles of spiral vessels, as in the leaves of trees and most other phanerog: 
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amous plants. The stronger bundles of vessels form nerves, externally conspicuous, 
the finer ramifications of which are called veins, In endogenous plants, the nerves of 
the leaves run mostly in straight lines, and nearly parallel; whereas, in exogenous 
plants, a net-like ramification of the nerves prevails. j 

The leaves of phanerogamous plants and ferns are covered with a well-developed 
separable epidermis, which extends over all their parts, and which is provided with 
numerous small pores—stomata (q.v.)—sometimes on one, sometimes on both sides, 
serving for the absorption and exhalation of gaseous substances. Submerged leaves, 
however, and the under side of leaves which float on the surface of water, have no sto- 
mata, no true epidermis, and no true vascular tissue. 

Some plants have no leaves, their functions being performed by the green juicy rind 
of the stalks, as in cactacew and some of the genus ewphorbia,; or by the general surface 
of the thallus (q.v.) in many acrogenous plants. 

It is in the leaves of plants that the elaboration of the sap chiefly takes place, and 
when a tree is deprived of its leaves, no wood is formed until they are again developed. 
The incessant removal of leaves as they are formed destroys a plant, and this method is 
sometimes advantageously adopted as to weeds having deep or spreading perennial roots, 
and otherwise difficult of extirpation. 

Leaves exhibit more or less decidedly a periodical alternation in their direction and 
expansion, generally corresponding with the alternation of day and night. Some leaves 
exhibit a peculiar irritability under various influences, and those of two or three species 
of plants, by their closing together, catch and kill insects which alight on them, a thing, 
however, of which no relation to the vegetable economy is known. See IRRITABILITY 
IN PLANTS, SLEEP OF PLANTS, and Dion aA. 

The forms of leaves are extremely various. Simple leaves vary from a form almost 
perfectly circular, or even broader than long, to an extreme elongation, as linear or fili- 
form (thread-like). The breadth of some increases towards the apex, and this is indi- 
cated by the terms obovate, obcordate, etc., and sometimes by the word inversely prefixed 
to the term which describes the form. Simple leaves are either entire, or they are more 
or less deeply toothed or serrate; or they are cut or lobed by divisions extending from the 
margin towards the base; or the division may extend towards the midrib of the leaf, 
when the leaf is pinnatifid, or sinuate, or runcinate, etc. Terms similar to those 
employed to describe simple leaves are applied to the leaflets of compound leaves, but 
the variety of forms is not nearly so great. Compound leaves exhibit two chief varieties 
of form, according as the divisions which form the leaflets extend towards the base of 
the blade, or towards the midrib. Of the former class are ternate, guaternate, quinate 
leaves, etc.; the latter are called pinnate leaves. But the same mode of division may be 
repeated in the leaflets, and thus a leaf may be drternate, or, if again divided, triternate, 
etc., and very many leaves are bipinnate, tripinnate, etc. When the division is often 
repeated, the leaf is called decompownd. A pinnate leaf, terminating in a pair of leaf- 
lets, is called pari-pinnate, or abruptly pinnate; but a pinnate leaf very often terminates 
in an odd leaflet, and is then called ¢mpari-pinnate. The blade of a leaf is generally in 
the same plane with the stalk, but is sometimes at right angles to it, as in orbicular and 
peltate leaves. See illus., Borany, vol. II. 

The vernation (q.v ) of leaves, or the manner in which they are folded in bud, is, like 
the estivation of flowers, very characteristic of different plants and tribes of plants, 

Root-leaves are generally larger than stem-leaves, but are only present in herbaceous 
plants, and are generally the first to fade. The upper stem-leaves are generally smaller 
and less divided than the lower, those nearest the flowers often passing into bracts. By 
metamorphosis of leaves, all bracts, involucres, etc., are produced, and all the different 
parts of flowers, as calyx, corolla, stamens, carpels, and therefore even fruits; and the 
mode of their arrangement relatively to the axis corresponds with that of leaves. All 
organs formed by metamorphosis of leaves are called leaf-organs. See METAMORPHOSIS 
OF ORGANS. 

Seed-leaves aré the cotyledons of the seed, raised above ground after germination, and 
serving the purposes of leaves to the young plant, although generally very unlike its 
future leaves. This, however, only takes place in some plants. 


LEAVITT, ERASMUS DARWIN, engineer; b. at Lowell, Mass., Oct. 27, 1836; educated 
in the public schools and experienced in practical engine designing, he entered in 1861 
the U. S. navy engineer corps, serving until the close of the war. After an instructor- 
ship at the U. S. naval academy, he resumed his professional practice and built the 
pumping engines for the cities of Lynn and Lawrence, and the sewage engines of the 
Boston station. Since 1874 he has designed all the machinery outfit for the Calumet 
and Hecla Copper Mining Company. 


LEAVITT, JosHuA, D.D., 1794-1873; b. in Heath, Franklin co., Mass.; graduated at 
Yale in 1814; was admitted to the bar in 1819, and practiced for a time in Heath, Mass., 
and Putney, Vt.; graduated at the Yale divinity school in 1825, About 1830, for the 
promotion of revivals of religion, many pastors adopted what were then called ‘‘ new 
measures,’’? such as the employment of ‘‘ evangelists,’’ the holding of ‘* protracted meet- 
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ings,” ‘‘inquiry meetings,’ etc. The New York Evangelist was established to promote 
revivals and defend the ‘‘new measures,’’ and from 1831 to 1837, Dr. Leavitt was its 
editor. During this period the anti-slavery agitation had its beginnings, and from the 
first it enlisted the warm support of Dr. Leavitt, who made the Hvangelist a powerful 
but discreet agent for its promotion. When the American anti-slavery society was 
organized in 1833, he became one of its most active and influential members. From 
1837 to 1840 he was the editor of the society’s weekly organ, The Emancipator, and a 
member of the executive committee. When the abolitionists divided in 1840, he went 
with the new organization, and thenceforth his anti-slavery efforts were mainly con- 
fined to the political arena. He was an active promoter of the ‘‘ liberty ’’ and the “‘ free 
soil’’ parties. In 1848 he became office editor of The Independent, retaining a connection 
therewith to the day of his death. About 1834 he compiled and published The Christian 
Lyre, a work containing the great body of the hymns and tunes chiefly used in the re- 
vivals of that day. It had a very wide circulation. Although not a shorthand reporter, 
he reported in full and published many of the revival lectures of Charles G. Finney. 
He also spent several winters in Washington, for the purpose of observing and reporting 
the action of congress upon questions relating to slavery, and while thus engaged was 
in close confidential relations with John Quincy Adams, Joshua R. Giddings, and other 
opponents of slavery then in congress, by whom his counsel was highly prized. It is 
understood that shortly before his death he began to write a semi-biographical and semi- 
historical account of his labors in the anti-slavery cause, and it is to be deeply regretted 
that he did not live to complete the work. 


LEBANON, aco. ins.e. Pennsylvania, taken in 1816 from the counties of Lancaster 
and Dauphin. It is well watered by the Swatara river and the Little Swatara, with their 
branches; 3860 sq. m.; pop. in ’90, 48,151, chiefly Americans. The Third mountain, a 
spur of the Blue mountain range, forms its n.w. boundary, and the First and Second 
mountains, the extreme north-west. The Conewago hills lie in the extreme s., and 
the valley of the Swatara creek, a tributary of Susquehanna river. It is traversed by the 
Cornwall, the Cornwall and Lebanon, and the Philadelphia and Reading railroads. The 
streams furnish extensive water-power for planing, saw, and flour mills. It includes 
Lebanon valley, which is bounded on the n.w. by the single, narrow ridges of the Kit- 
taninny mountains, and on the s.e. by the steep, stony hills of South mountain, having 
undulating slate and limestone lands, abounding in every element of fertility. Indian 
corn, wheat, rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, and quantities of well-flavored fruit are produced; 
and cattle, sheep, and swine are raised, Strawberries, grapes, and mulberries grow wild, 
and maize is an original product. It contains rich mines of iron ore, copper, slate, lime- 

-stone, and marble. Pig iron is the chief article of export. The principal industries are 
the manufacture of bar iron and castings, both for exportation and home use, clothing, 
pect saddlery and harness, tin, copper, sheet-iron ware, and cigars. Co. seat, 

ebanon. 


LEBANON, city and co. seat of Boone co., Ind., on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis, and the Chicago and S. E. railroads, 35 m. s.e. of Lafayette, and 26 n.w. 
of Indianapolis. Lebanon is in the natural gas region, has seven churches, three news- 
papers, grain elevators, saw-mills, and manufactures washing-machines, plow-handles, 
barrels, staves, etc. Pop. ’90, 3676. 


LEBANON, a city in St. Clair co., Ill.; onsSilver creek and the Baltimore and Ohio 
Southwestern railroad; 24 miles e. of St. Louis, Mo. It is in a farming and coal mining 
region; is the seat of McKendree college (Methodist Episcopal), opened in 1828, and 
having a college and college society libraries containing over 14,000 volumes; and has a 
weekly and a college paper, several hotels, and some manufacturing. The city was 
chartered in 1874. Pop. ’90, 1636. 


LEBANON, city and co. seat of Marion co., Ky.; on Hardin’s creek and the Louis- 
ville and Nashville railroad; 67 miles s.e. of Louisville. It was chartered as a city in 
1894. The city contains St. Augustine’s academy for colored pupils (Roman Catholic), 
St. Mary’s college in the suburbs, high school, several banks, separate churches for 
white and colored people, waterworks, and gas and electric light plants. ‘The principal 
industries are farming, breeding horses, distilling whisky, flour and lumber milling, 
and the manufacture of ice, wheels, and furniture. Pop. ’90, 2,816. 


LEBANON, city and co. seat of Lebanon co., Pa.; on Quitopahilla creek and the Phila- 
delphia and Reading and the Cornwall and Lebanon railroads; in the Lebanon valley 
between the Blue and South montains; 26m. e. of Harrisburg, It is within 5 miles of 
the great Cornwall iron mines, and in its vicinity is an abundance of anthracite coal, 
brownstone, limestone, and brick clay. The city is substantially built, and has water- 
works with gravity supply, electric lights, electric street railroad, Soldiers’ and Wash- 
ington parks, public and Coleman libraries,Good Samaritan hospital, business colleges, 
several national banks, churches of the leading denominations, and daily and weekly 
newspapers. The place was laid out in 1750, incorporated in 1820, and received a city 
charter in 1885. The principal industries are iron and coal mining, quarrying, and the 
manufacture of machinery, bolts and nuts, boilers, chains, and underwear. The iron 
works, rolling mills, and furnaces are of large extent. Pop. ’90, 14,664. 
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LEBANON, town and co. seat of Wilson co., Tenn.; on the Nashville and Knoxville 
and the Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis railroads; 30 miles e, of Nashville. It is 
the seat of Cumberland university (Cumberland Presbyterian) opened in 1842, and hay- 
ing, at the end of 1896, 20 professors and instructors, 465 students in all departments, 
and 6,000 volumes in the library. Nathan Green, LL.D., was the chancellor. There 
is also a non-sectarian college for young ladies. The city is in a wheat and corn region, 
and has manufactories of flour, woolen goods, and barrels, and a large trade in hogs, 
mules, wheat, and corn, There are gas and electric lights, waterworks, several churches, 
and weekly newspapers. Pop. 90, 1883. 

LEBANON, Mount, or JEBEL LIBNAN, the western and higher of two mountain: 
chains which run through Syria from n. to s. parallel with the coast of the Levant. Its 
average height is about 7,000 ft., but its loftiest peak, Dahrel-Khotib, in the range called 
Jebel Makmel, attains an elevation of 10,050 feet. For six months of the year this 
mountain is covered with snow. The next highest point is Jebel Sunnin, 8,555 feet. 
The road from Baalbek to Tripoli crosses Lebanon at an elevation of 7,330 feet. From. 
the western side of the range several spurs strike off across the narrow strip of level 
coast, and project upon the Levant in bold promontories, In thes. are the sources of 
the Jordan, the most important river that rises in Lebanon; not far from Dahrel-Khotib, 
those of the Orontes, the next largest stream, which flows northward, and intersects the 
chain at Antaki (Antioch). Lebanon derives its name, not from the snow that whitens 
its peaks, but from its chalk cliffs. The vegetation of Lebanon is, on the whole, scanty; 
here and there woods and willow-groves are seen; the lower parts of the mountains, 
however, are everywhere well watered and cultivated, and the valleys are often covered 
with orchards, vineyards, olive and mulberry plantations, and cornfields, The habitable 
districts are mostly in the possession of Maronites (q.v.) and Druses (q.v.). Everywhere 
the range of Lebanon is wild and solitary; the only sound that falls upon the ear of the 
traveler is the scream of the eagle. Numerous monasteries offer comfortable accommo- 
dation to the weary traveler at the close of almost every day’s wanderings. The once 
famous cedars of Lebanon have almost disappeared; only a solitary grove remains. See 
CEDAR of LEBANON. 

ANTI-LEBANON, or Jebel-esh-Sherki, lies e. of the preceding; the range is less compact, 
and its average height inferior. The great plain between the two is known as Ceele- 
Syria. See Syria. Anti-Lebanon terminates southwards in Mt. Hermon, its highest 
point, which reaches an elevation of 8376 feet. Its sides are clothed with green poplar- 
trees, but it has no cedars. On its table-lands are found numerous little lochs or tarns, 
which are a characteristic feature of this range, and distinguish it from Mt. Lebanon, 


LEBANON SPRINGS. See NEw LEBANON,. Y. 


LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE, an important institution for higher education at Ann- 
ville, Pennsylvania. The college buildings (three in number in 1897) are situated on a 
fine campus of ten acres in a picturesque and healthful location on the main line of the 
Philadelphia and Reading railway, which runs from Harrisburg to Reading. The institu- 
tion comprises four departments; college, preparatory department, school of music, and 
art studio. It was organized in 1866, and in 1896 had 10 professors, instructors ete., 
and 140 students. It is under the control of the United Brethren. President, Rev. 
H. U. Roop. 


LEBAS, JEAN-BAPTISTE-APOLLINAIRE, 1797-1873; a French engineer principally 
distinguished for having been employed by the French government in 1886 to take 
down, transport, and erect the Egyptian obelisk presented to France by the viceroy of 
Egypt. To his skill in inventing or improving machinery required for that colossal 
work is due the eutire success of the removal. The government published an elaborate 
work, edited and illustrated by Lebas, on the history and appliances of this achieve. 
ment. 


LE BAS, PuiirpPe, 1794-1861; son of Philippe Francois Joseph, associate of Robes- 
pierre and St. Just; an antiquarian and philologist. From 1820 to 1827 he had charge 
of the education of Louis Napoleon, afterwards emperor. He filled various literary 
positions from 1829 to 1846, and was considered one of the most erudite of Frenchmen. 
Notwithstanding his early connection with the education of Napoleon III., he denounced 
the coup détat; was a brave supporter of republican opinion; and always defended with 
warmth the revolutionary vigor of his father’s acts. His works are numerous, and of 
grave and solid character. 


LEBEAU, JEAN Louis JosEPH, Belgian statesman, b. Jan. 2, 1704, at Huy in the 
province of Liége; d. March 19, 1865, After successful practice as an advocate, he 
started in 1824 the Journal Politique de Liége whose articles largely brought about, be- 
tween the liberal and catholic parties, an alliance against the rule of Holland. During 
the revolution of 1830 he took an active part in furthering the independence of Belgium, 
and in March, 1831, entered the second ministry of the regents. Here, as minister of 
foreign affairs, he worked against annexation to France and the election of the duke 
of Nemours as king. On the accession of Leopold he acted under him as Minister of 
Justice until 1834, but gave up his second ministry of foreign affairs, owing to the bitter 
opposition of the ciericals. 
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LEBEL, NicouAs, inventor, b. Aug. 18, 1835, at Angers; d. June 6, 1891, in Vitreé. 
Entering the military school of St. Cyr in 1855, he took part as captain in the campaign 
of 1870 with the Army of the North. Later he was appointed director of the artillery 
school at Tours and in 1883 of that at Chalons. In 1887 he was colonel of a regiment 
in Sedan. Lebel is best known for the invention of the gun bearing his name. This 
weapon of small calibre, after being perfected by others, was adopted by the French 
army in 1886. 

LEBEL RIFLE. See BREECH-LOADING ARMS. 


LEBLANC, Urpatn, b. 1796; a French veterinary surgeon, who largely advanced 
veterinary art by the invention of means to practice surgery on animals, especially horses, 
and by treatises on their diseases, and the treatment of them. He d. 1871. 


LEBEUF, Epmonp, b. at Paris in 1809 ; educated in the polytechnic school of Paris ; 
a graduate of the artillery school of Metz, and soon after capt. in the army of Africa. 
In 1854 he was chief of artillery in the Crimea, was made gen. of brigade, and was then 
charged with the French part of the siege works at Sebastopol. In 1856 he was attached 
to the Russian embassy; in 1858 made gen. of division; in 1859 commander-in-chief of 
artillery. At this time he made the experiments with rifled cannon which contributed 
to the victory of Solferino. In 1864 he was president of the artillery commission. In 
1866 he was sent commissioner to Venice to receive from Austria the cession of Venetia 
to Italy; in 1868 commander of the camp at Chalons; and in 1869 head of the 6th army 
corps at Toulouse. In Aug. of the same year he became minister of war; resigned with 
his colleagues Dec. 27; in Jan., 1870, was made marshal of France. In April of that 
year he was called before a committee of the French legislative assembly to state the con- 
dition of the French army, when he said: ‘‘ We are ready: so ready that the war may 
last two years without our having need to buy so much as a gaiter button.” When the 
war with Prussia opened in July, Lebeuf was made maj.gen. of the army of the Rhine. 
The reverses of the French army at the beginning of the war caused a reaction of public 
opinion against him, and he was charged with incapacity, deprived of his command as 
maj.gen., and placed under gen. Bazaine. On Aug. 14 he was put in command of the 
3d corps, plunged it into sanguinary battles with more desperation than skill, and was, 
with his corps, a part of the force obliged to surrender after the capitulation of Bazaine. 
Summoned, in 1871, before the committee to investigate the conduct of the war, he 
reiterated his belief in the proper condition of the army in the beginning, and gave the 
most damaging testimony as to the conduct of Bazaine. He d. 1888. 


LE BRETON FLATS, a suburb of the city of Ottawa, situated on Chaudiére and 
Victoria islands, in the Ottawa river. It is unrivaled for water-power, and contains a 
foundry, several flour mills, saw and planing-mills, a carding and fulling mill, etc. 


LEBRIJA. (anc. Nebrissa-Veneria), a t. of Spain, in the province of Seville, 34 m. s. 
by w. from Seville, on an affluent of the Guadalquivir, and on the railway between 
Seville and Cadiz. It is pleasantly situated on a slight eminence, which overlooks a 
plain liable to be overflowed by the Guadalquivir and its branches. A large church, 
originally a mosque, exhibits a strange combination of the Arabic, Roman, and Gothic 
styles. It carries on a considerable trade in grain, wine, oil and cattle. Pop. ’87, 
11,933. 

LEBRUN, CHARLES, a French painter, b. at Paris, Mar. 22, 1619; studied in the 
school of Vouet, and afterwards at Rome, under Poussin, for six years, returning to 
France in 1648. He became principal court-painter to Louis XIV., and died at Paris, 
Feb. 12, 1690. Lebrun’s best works are a series of pictures representing the battles of 
Alexander, which were felicitously engraved by Gérard Audran. Lebrun belongs to the 
classical and artificial school, but he is a very favorable specimen of it. 


LEBRUN, or LE BRUN, Cuarues FRANgors, Duc de Piacenza (Plaisance), 1739- 
1824; b. France; joint consul with Napoleon, and, under the first empire, minister of 
finance and confidential envoy. He began public life as secretary of Maupeou, presi- 
dent of parliament, was made inspector of crown lands, and by his influence was prac- 
tically, though not nominally, the head of the cabinet of Louis XV. On the dismissal 
of the Maupeou ministry Lebrun was in retirement till 1789. At the dawn of the 
revolution he wrote a pamphlet of rare wisdom, entitled Voice of the Citizen, and was sent 
to the first council of the states-general. Not being an orator, he bore an inconspicuous 
part in that remarkable body. He was made governor of the department of the Seine and 
Oise in 1791, and distinguished himself by an orderly and vigorous administration. 
Twice arrested and imprisoned under the Robespierrean dynasty, he was freed by the 
Tallien revolution in 1795, and elected deputy to the council of the ancients. In 1799 
he was re-elected, acquired a commanding influence in that body, and controlled its 
financial legislation. After the coup d'état, Nov. 12, 1799, by which Napoleon became 
first consul, Lebrun accepted the position of third consul. Under the empire he was 
_made arch-treasurer and duc de Plaisance. In 1805 he negotiated the union of the 
, Genoese republic with the French empire; on the abolition of the tribunat by the empe- 
ror he retired to private life; but was called back in 1810, at the age of 71, to govern 
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Holland after the abdication of Louis Bonaparte. There he was retained till the first 
abdication of the emperor in 1814. On the advent of the Bourbons, his name was struck 
from the list of peers, but restored in 1819. His French biographers regard him as a 
remarkable example of a long life of public service unstained by servility, ambition, or 
intrigue. Manly in the expression of his opinions, he yielded loyal support to laws and 
institutions once established, while outspoken in declaring their errors. 

LEBRUN, Marre-Louise EvizaAserH Vien, 1755-1842; b. Paris, wife of gen. 
Lebrun, second duke of Plaisance; remarkable as a portrait painter, and a charming 
woman. Her father was a painter of talent. Marie took up the art as a child, and 
studied with J. Vernet. At the age of 20 she was famous. Her portraits of ‘‘ Comte 
Orloff,” ‘‘Souvaloff,” the ‘‘Comtesse de Brionne,” and the ‘‘ Duchesse d’Orléans” gave 
her a high place. In 1775 she married Lebrun. It was an unfortunate marriage. Her 
husband, she afterwards writes, was quite amiable, but terribly addicted to women of 
low manners and to gambling; so that he wasted not only his own fortune, but her 
earnings. She lived apart from him, and by her genius and her beauty and refinement 
of manners, gathered a little court, comprising the highest rank and talent of France, 
though her apartments were so modest that there were not half chairs enough for her 
cherished guests. She made more than 20 portraits of ‘‘ Marie-Antoinette,” and was the 
court artist of her day. She was admitted, after considerable opposition, to ? Académie 
in 1783. 

Though in the receipt of large sums of money for her work, her husband seems to 
have had the talent to coax it away from her for ‘‘commercial investments,” which 
brought no returns. At the breaking out of the revolution in 1789 she went to Italy, 
visited Rome, Naples, Vienna, Berlin, and St. Petersburg, where her fame gave her dis- 
tinguished receptions. She returned to France in 1802, and soon after visited England; 
here she made a portrait of ‘‘ Lord Byron.” Napoleon requested her to paint his sister Caro- 
line, wife of Murat, but words let slip by the artist about true and false princesses turned 
Napoleon against her. She then made a journey to Switzerland, where she made a por- 
trait of ‘‘Madame de Stael.” On the restoration of Louis XVIII. she was again the 
painter of the court. Her husband, by whom she had only a daughter, died in 1813, 
and her daughter, wife of the secretary of the Russian count, Czernitcheff, died in 1818. 
This remarkable woman, who retained to the last the full possession of her artistic and 
intellectual faculties, has left most interesting memoirs of her life, under the title of 
Souvenirs, 3 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1835. 

LEC’CE, a province in s.e. Italy; 2626 sq. m.; pop. est. 1895, 647,051. It is in the 
division of Apulia, and was formerly called Terra d’Otranto. In more ancient times it 
was itself the division of Calabria, or Messapia. The Apennines cross its entire surface, 
diagonally, from n.w. to s.e., and it is watered by the Lieto and the Galeso rivers. It 
has a mild climate, and produces freely corn, cotton, tobacco, wine, and olives, but 
sufters frequently from excessive drought. 


LEC’CE, the chief t. of a province of the same name in southern Italy, 10 m. from the 
Adriatic, and 25 s.s.e. of Brindisi; pop. ’94, 31,100. It is the Lupice of the ancient 
Salentines, the name having become Lycia in the middle ages, and hence Lecce. It 
contains fine churches and public edifices, the architecture of which is much enhanced 
by the beauty of the fine white stone found in abundance in the neighborhood, which 
admits of exquisitely minute cutting. Lecce has a large trade in tobacco. See OTRANTO, 
TERRA DI, 


LEC’CO, a t. of Austrian Italy, province of Como, at the point where the Adda emerges 
from the Lago di Lecco, a branch of the Lago di Como, 17 m. n.e. of Como; pop. com. 
°81, 8042. It was an important town under the Romans, and is very prosperous. The 
people are engaged chiefly in the manufacture of iron and silk, cotton and woolen 
stuffs. A considerable trade in cattle is carried on. A railway extends hence to Milan. 


LECH, a river of s. Germany, Tyrol, and Bavaria. It rises in the Vorarlberg, and 
after flowing n. 140 m. joins the Danube 26m. n. of Augsburg. 

LECHFORD, Tuomas, d. about 1645 ; a London lawyer, who emigrated to Boston in 
1638, and was the first to practice the profession in New England. He became dissatisfied 
with the state of things in the colony, and returned in 1641 to England, where he pub- 
lished Plaine Dealing, or News from New England’s Present Government, etc., and later, 
New England's Advice to Old England. His Plaine Dealing was reprinted, with an intro- 
duction and notes, in 1867 by J. Hammond Trumbull. Though conceived in a spirit 
hostile to New England, it is of considerable historic value. 


LECKY, WiLi1AmM Epwarp HartTpotg, b. Ireland, 1838; was educated at Trinity 
college, Dublin, and published his first work, The Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland, 
anonymously, in 186i. His studies now became directed towards philosophical subjects, 
and in 1865 the first results of these were made public through the issue of his History of 
the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Hurope, a work which made a 
marked impression on the literary world, mainly on account of the evidence which it 
afforded of extraordinary erudition and profound contemplation. This impression was 
sustained by his subsequent work, History of Huropean Morals from Augustus to Charle- 
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magne (1869), though in a less degree, on account of the nature and scope of its subject. 
Nearly ten years were now employed by Mr. Lecky in studies and investigations pre- 
paratory to the publication of his History of England in the Eighteenth Century, of which 
the last volume appearedin1890, The first three of these books were translated into 
German by Dr. H. Jolowicz, and the History of Morals is used as a text-book in German 
universities. The Edinburgh Review concluded a critical examination of the History of 
Rationalism ‘‘ with the conviction that Mr. Lecky is one of the most accomplished 
writers and one of the most ingenious thinkers of the time.’’ He was elected to parlia- 
.ment for Dublin university in 1895. New editions of his histories of England (7 vols.) 
and Ireland (5 vols.) were published in New York in 1893, and his later works include 
Poems (1891), The Political Value of History (1893), Democracy and Liberty (1896), ete. 


LE CLEAR, THomas, b. Oswego, N. Y., 1818. He was distinguished, at a time 
when artistic work was rare in this country, for the early exhibition of a talent for por- 
traiture. Against the most unfavoring circumstances he subsequently achieved great 
success and a prominent place among American painters. In 1882, while still with his 
father in London, Canada, he painted portraits, and was engaged in panel-painting on 
the great steamers of the lakes, which at that time were decorated by the best talent pro- 
curable. He afterwards made studies of Indians at Green bay, Wis., and portraits at 
Elmira and Rochester, N. Y. In 1889 he established himself on Broadway, N. Y., and 
secured complimentary recognition of his picture, ‘‘ The Reprimand,” in its purchase by 
the art union. From 1844 to 1860 he worked in Buffalo; then returned to New York, 
where he produced notable works, among which are portraits of Daniel S. Dickinson, 
Millard Fillmore, the artists Gifford, McEntee, and Hubbard, and Edwin Booth as Ham- 
let, besides several imaginative subjects, such as the ‘‘ Marble-Players;” ‘‘ Young Amer: 
ica;” and the “‘Itinerants.” He d. 1882. 

LECLERC. See CiEeRc, JEAN LE. 


LECLERCQ, MicHEL THEODORE, dramatist, b. in Paris, France, Apr. 1, 1777, d. 
Feb. 15, 1851. From 1810 to 1819 he held a small office in the revenue service, but de- 
voted himself chiefly to literature. He wrote short stories and the novel Le Chdteau de 
Duncan, but is best known for his Proverbes Dramatiques, written in the style of his pre- 
decessor Carmontel, and marked by piquant bright dialogue and vivid portrayal of 
characters. 


LECLERC, Sespastien, 1637-1714; b. Metz, France; son of a jeweler. He com. 
menced engraving when 12 years old, and at 23 had mastered all studies to fit him to be 
a civil engineer. Visiting Lebrun, painter, in Paris in 1665, he was induced to devote 
himself to engraving in that city. He afterwards executed a large number of engrav- 
ings that made him famous. Louis XIV. gave him apartments at Gobelin and made 
him his cabinet engraver; and the French academy made him professor of perspective. 
His works are remarkable for the boldness of their execution and the perfection of their 
finish. 


LECLERC, Victor EMMANUEL, 1772-1802; b. France; was a volunteer in the cavalry 
service during the revolution; made capt. at the siege of Toulon, where he attracted the 
attention of young Bonaparte, and was made bearer to Paris of the news of the taking 
of Toulon. One of the famous army of Italy in Bonaparte’s first campaign, he was 
made gen. of brigade after the battle of St. George, and soon afterward married the 
famous Pauline Bonaparte. After the return of Bonaparte from Egypt, Leclerc assisted 
him in Paris to suppress the legisiative government, and to assume the title of first con- 
sul. Afterwards he commanded a division of the army of the Rhine. In 1801 he was 
sent to subdue Portugal. The same year he was made capt.gen: of St. Domingo, and 
required to re-establish slavery there. With a large fleet and 30,000 French troops he 
met the nero forces under Toussaint L’Ouverture, and after being defeated in a pitched 
battle, got possession of the great negro leader by treachery, and sent him in chains to 
France. Leclerc died of yellow fever, and his remains were taken back to France. 
His career is one which derives its sole interest from connection with the first Napo- 
leon’s successes and crimes, with which he was thoroughly identified, and a favorite 
with the tyrant because a willing tool of his ambition. 


LECOCQ, CHARLES, b. France, 1832; a composer of light and brilliant music. In 1852 
he won the second prize of the Conservatoire, and in 1857 became widely known asa 
composer. The following are among his compositions: Ondines aw Champagne; 
Mysotis; Cabaret de Ramponneau; 0 Amour et son Oarquois; Fleur de Thé; Jumeau de 
Bergaume; and Fille de Madame Angot; also La Marjolaine, and Le Petit Duc. 


LECOMPTON CONSTITUTION, a form of government for the state of Kansas, 
adopted by an illegally constituted convention held at Lecompton in 1857, and sought 
to be imposed by illegal and violent measures upon the people of that state. The mem. 
bers of the legislature which called the convention were chosen not by the voters of 
Kansas, but mainly by intruders from the state of Missouri, who went thither on election 
day, and, being countenanced by the agents of the national government, took possession 
of the polls and elected men known to be in favor of the establishment of slavery in 
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the territory. A very large majority of the voters of the territory were known to be 
opposed to slavery, and if the national government had protected them from the incur- 
sion of hordes of men from Missouri, or even if its officers had not actually encouraged 
the intruders in their unlawful work, there would have been no difficulty in organizing 
Kansas as a free state. The Lecompton constitution, framed by a body of men having 
no more legal authority than a mob, declared the right of slaveholders in Kansas to 
their slaves to be inviolable, prohibited the legislature from passing any act of emanci- 
pation, and forbade any amendment of the instrument before 1864. The scheme for 
submitting this constitution to the people of Kansas, though denounced as a fraud by 
Robert J. Walker, the governor shortly before appointed, was approved by President 
Buchanan. ‘The constitution itself was not submitted even in form to the people; they 
were only to be allowed to vote upon the question whether they would have the ‘‘con- 
stitution with slavery” or the ‘‘constitution with no slavery,” the instrument being so 
worded that in either case it would virtually fasten slavery upon the rising state. ‘The 
constitution was thus formally submitted to the electors Dec. 21, 1857. For its adoption 
“with slavery” the vote returned was 6,226, more than half of which was from the 
counties along the Missouri border, whose whole number of voters by the census did 
not exceed 1000. For the constitution ‘‘ with no slavery” 569 votes were returned, but 
the great body of the free-state men declined to vote at all, regarding the election as a 
fraud and a farce. The legally constituted territorial legislature submitted the same 
instrument to the consideration of the people of Kansas, Jan. 4, 1858, and the result 
was a majority of 10,226 votes against it. The question was carried to congress, which 
body ordered still another election to be held Aug. 3, in which the fraudulent constitu- 
tion was again rejected by 10,000 majority. This virtually ended the struggle for the 
establishment of slavery in Kansas. An anti-slavery constitution was framed and 
adopted in 1859, and the state was admitted to the union Jan, 29, 1861. 


LE CONTE, JoHN, LL.D., son of Lewis, b. in Georgia, 1818, and was prepared for col- 
lege by A. H. Stephens; graduated at Franklin college, Athens, now university of 
Georgia, in 1838. Graduated in medicine in 1841 at the college of physicians and sur- 
geons, New York city, and commenced the practice of medicine at Savannah, Ga., in 
1842. In 1846 became professor of natural philosophy and chemistry in Franklin college, 
and resigned in 1855 to become lecturer on chemistry in the college of physicians and 
surgeons, New York. Became professor of natural and mechanical philosophy in South 
Carolina college, at Columbia in that state. In 1869 was appointed professor of physics 
and industrial mechanics in the university of California, at Oakland, and in 1876-81 was 
President of the institution. He was a member of the principal scientific associations, 
and contributed many important papers on scientific subjects. Hed. in 1891. 


LE CONTE, Joun Eaton, brother to Lewis, an American engineer and naturalist; 
b. N. J., 1784; d. at Philadelphia, 1860. Entered U. 8. army in 1813 as engineer, and 
made many surveys and plans for fortifications till 1831, when he was retired with rank 
of maj. Paid much attention to botany and zoology. Published Monographs of N. 
American Species of Utricularia, Gratiola, and Ruellia; Observations of the N. American 
Species of Viola, and Descriptions of the Species of N. American Tortoises, in the Annals of 
the N. Y. Lyceum of Nat. History; A Monography of .N. American Histeroides, in the Bos- 
ton Journal of Natural History, and Descriptions of Three New Species of Arvicola, with 
Remarks upon other N. American Rodents, in the proceedings of the academy of natural 
sciences of Philadelphia. 


LE CONTE, Jonn LAWRENCE, an American naturalist, son of maj. John E.; b. in 
N. Y., 1825; graduated at college of physicians and surgeons, 1846. Made scientific 
excursions in western states when a student, and afterwards traveled extensively in 
North and Central America, transmitting the results of his observations to scientific 
societies, principally upon the coleoptera of North America, upon which subject he is 
eminent authority. He entered the army as surgeon of volunteers in 1862, and was pro- 
moted to medical inspector in the regular army, retaining the position till the end of the 
war. In 1873 he was elected President of the American association for the advance- 
ment of science. He d. 1888. 


LE CONTE, Josern, son of Lewis; b. in Georgia in 1823; was prepared for college 
by A. H. Stephens; graduated at Franklin college, Ga., in 1841; m.p. New York college 
of physicians and surgeons in 1845. Commenced practice of medicine at Macon, Ga., 
in 1848, In 1850 went to Cambridge, Mass, to study natural sciences under Agassiz, 
and accompanied that savant on an exploring expedition to Florida in 1851. After 
graduating at Lawrence scientific school he became professor of natural sciences in 
Oglethorpe university. He was made professor of natural history in Franklin college, 
and was professor of chemistry and geology in the university of South Carolina from 
1856 to 1869. From 1869-91 he occupied the chair of geology and natural history in 
the university of California. Among his papers are : On the Agency of the Gulf Stream in 
the Formation of the Peninsula and Keys of Florida ; On the Correlation of Vital Force with 
Physical and Chemical Forces; On Some of the Ancient Glaciers of the Sierras; On the 
Structure and Age of the Cascade Mountains. In 1892 he was president of the American as- 
sociation for the advancement of science. 
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LE CONTE, Lewis; b. in N. J. in 1782; d. in Georgia, 1838, from septic poison. 
He was of Huguenot descent, ancestors coming to New Rochelle, N. Y.; graduated at 
Columbia college, N. Y., in 1799; studied medicine with the celebrated Dr. David 
Hosack: settled in Georgia, taking care of his father’s estate and establishing a botan- 
ical garden, where he cultivated rare bulbous plants obtained from the cape of Good 
Hope. He devoted considerable time to mathematics and zoology, as well as botany. 


LECOUVREUR, ADRIENNE, 1692-1730; b. Champagne, France; one of the most 
gifted and versatile of all the women who have made the French stage alike celebrated 
for the exquisite truth of nature in its impersonations, and the life of love and passion, 
romance and tragedy, of which its votaries became the exemplars. She was daughter 
of a hatter, who went to Paris to better his trade. Located near the theater of the 
Comedie- Francaise, Adrienne, then a grown girl, a laundress, found her genius throbbing 
for expression in the drama. She organized a little private theater among the neighbors, 
which was so successful as to draw from the comedians of the Royal Theater a com- 
plaint against it as an unauthorized theater. The amateur performances thus closed, 
Adrienne was taken by a kind prior to the actor Legrand, who was struck with her 
talent and beauty, and gave her lessons in elocution. She secured an engagement in 
Strasburg, and after some years of provincial successes was called at the age of 27 to 
enter the Comédie-Francaise. She at once assumed the first place among French actors. 
Her force of character and high spirit, her noble beauty—intellectual, passionate, but 
not gross—gave all her personations the stamp of her individuality. She became the 
lion of Paris, and for 18 years her real life, like her acting, was a stormy elysium, filled 
with the loves and gallantries of the most eminent men of her time. Voltaire ranked 
himself among her lovers by some of the tenderest lines 7 memorvam that ever came | 
from his pen. She was poisoned in Paris by some mysterious means employed by a 
rival of noble family and ignoble character, Frangoise de Lorraine, duchesse de Bouillon, 


LE CREUZOT. See Creuzort, LE. 


LEC’TERN, or LETTERN (Lat. lectortwm or lectrictum), a reading-desk or stand, prep- 
erly movable, from which the Scripture lessons (lectiones), which form portion of the 
various church-services, are chanted or read. The lectern is of very ancient use, of 
various forms, and of different materials. It is found both in Roman Catholic churches 
and in the cathedrals and college-chapels of the church of England. The most ancient 
lecterns are of wood, a beautiful example of which is that of Ramsey church, Hunting- 
donshire (about 1450); but they were frequently also made of brass, and sometimes in 
the form of an eagle (the symbol of St. John the evangelist), the outspread wings of 
which form the frame supporting the volume.—In some parts of the e. of Scotland the 
precentor’s desk in the Presbyterian churches is called the lettran. 


LEC TIONARY (Lat. lectionarium), one of the service-books of the medieval church, 
so called because it contained the lessons (lectiones) of the church-service. Of these there 
are two which deserve special notice. The first is the so-called ‘‘ Roman lectionary,” 
which contained the epistles and gospels of the Roman missal, and sometimes all the 
lessons of all the various services in use in the Roman church, in which case it was named 
the plenarium. 'The most ancient form of the Roman lectionary was called ‘‘comes” 
or ‘‘ liber comitis.”” Its compilation was attributed to St. Jerome, and it appears certain 
that it belongs in substance, although not in form or in details, to that age. The col- 
lection was revised and remodeled in the 8th century. The second of the ancient lec- 
tionaries is that known as the Gallican lectionary, which was published by Mabillon 
from a MS. of the monastery of Luxeuil, and which is believed to represent the rite of 
the ancient Gallican church, chiefly because one of the few saints’ offices which it con- 
tains is that of the peculiarly French saint, Geneviéve. It is interesting as showing that 
the Gallican liturgy had three lessons, and not two, asin the Roman missal. Unfortu- 
nately, Mabillon’s MS. of this highly interesting relic of ancient Gaulish Christianity is 
imperfect, and no other has since been discovered. 


LECTISTERNIUM, a sacrificial ceremony observed by the Greeks and Romans on 
occasions of extraordinary solemnity, when the statues of the gods were placed in a 
reclining posture on couches, and a feast was spread on tables before them. The cere- 
mony, according to Livy, was first observed in the year of Rome 354, on account of a 
destructive murrain among cattle. At first a distinction was made between the gods 
and goddesses, as at the Hpulum Jovis held in the capitol, where the statue of Jupiter 
was laid in a reclining attitude, while those of Minerva and Juno were set on chairs. 
Afterwards this distinction seems to have been neglected, as may be inferred from a 
representation on the carved handle of a Roman lamp engraved by Bartoli. 


LECTOURE, a t. of France, in the second arrondissement of the department of 
Gers, on the river Gers, 20 m. n. of Auch; pop. under 3,000. It is on the summit of a 
steep, isolated rock, and contains a college, a hospital on the site of the old castle, a hand- 
some Gothic church built by the English, a town-hall, an old episcopal palace purchased 
by marshal Lannes, a native of the town, and presented by his widow to the corporation, 
now used for the residence of the mayor and for the courts of justice. In front of this 
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is a statue of the marshal in white marble. Lectoure is surrounded by several fine 
promenades. It is an ancient place. It manufactures serges and coarse woolen cloths, 


LECTURES—LECTURESHIPS, In the time of Charles I. the people were accus- 
tomed to send to the pulpit requests for prayers in behalf of their friends in the army of 
Essex. These became so numerous that there was not time to attend to them. Several 
London ministers therefore agreed to set apart a morning hour for this purpose, eens 
the time to prayer and exhortation. After the war it became a casuistical lecture, an 
was continued till the restoration of Charles II. These sermons were afterwards pub- 
lished in several volumes quarto under the title of the Morning Hvercises. Archbishop 
Tillotson and other eminent preachers were the authors. For a month these lectures 
were given every morning. Most of them were delivered at Cripplegate church, some 

_ at St. Giles’s, and a volume against popery in Southwark. The time for the lecture has 

-i been exchanged for the evening.—The merchants’ lectures is the title of a lectureship 
instituted in London in Pinner’s hall in 1672 by the Presbyterians and Independents, or 
Congregationalists, to show their essential agreement among themselves, and to support. 
the doctrines of the reformation against popery, Socinianism, and infidelity. The most 
learned and popular ministers were chosen as lecturers, as Dr. Bates, Dr. Manton, Dr. 
Owen, Mr. Baxter, Messrs. Collins, Jenkins, Mead, Alsop, Howe, Cole, and others. This 
lectureship was sustained by some of the principal merchants and tradesmen of the city. 
Owing to a misunderstanding, the Presbyterians removed to Salter’s hall, the Independ- 
ents remaining at Pinner’s hall, and each body decided to select the lecturers from its 
own denomination. The monthly lectures are delivered monthly by the Congregational 
ministers of London in their chapels in rotation. They form a connected course of one or 
more years. In 1827 a volume of these lectures on the evidences of revelation was pub- 
lished.—The Congregational lectures are a series of annual lectures delivered in London 
by Congregational ministers of Great Britain on theological subjects. —The Dudleian lec- 
tures, founded by Paul Dudley, a lawyer, 1675-1751, at Harvard college, for the defense 
of Christianity, were delivered until very recent years——The Lyman Beecher lectureship 
on preaching, at Yale college, was founded by Henry W. Sage of Brooklyn. The first 
course was delivered by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher in 1872, who was followed by 
John Hall, p.p., Phillips Brooks, D.p., Bishop Matthew Simpson, and other distinguished 
men —The Ely lectures at Union theological seminary, New York, were founded by 
Zebulon Ely. ‘ The first course was delivered by the Rev. Albert Barnes, followed b 
President McCosh, Prof. Andrew P. Peabody, Principal Dawson of Canada, and R. 8. 
Storrs, D.D.—The Bohlen lectures were established in hiladelphia in 1878 at the church 
of the Holy Trinity. Lectures have been given by bishop Huntington, Phillips Brooks, 
D.D., and many others.—Hibbert lectures, established in London in 1878 for the pre- 
sentation of subjects pertaining to advanced thought. In this course lectures have been 
delivered by ae Muller, Ernest Renan, and L. Page Renouf.—The Stone lectures, 
established by Levi P. Stone, is a series of lectures in Princeton theological seminary. | 
Lectures have been given by William M. Taylor, p.p., R. 8. Storrs, D.D., and prof, 
Flint of Scotland.—See Bampton, Boye, and HuLseaAN LECTURES, 


LECYTHIDA'CEZ, a natural order of exogenous plants, or suborder of myrtacea, the 
distinguishing characteristic being that the fruit is a large woody capsule, with a num- 
ber.of cells, which in some species remains closed, and in some opens with a lid. All 
the known species, about 40, are natives of the hottest parts of South America. All are 
large trees. They have alternate leaves, and large showy flowers, solitary, or in racemes, 
The stamens are numerous, and a portion of them sometimes connected into a kind of 
petal-like hood. Brazil nuts (q.v.) and sapucaia nuts (q.v) are the seeds of trees of this 
order. The cannon-ball tree belongs to it. ‘lhe capsules of some species are known as 
monkey-pots. Monkeys are very fond of the seeds. 

LE'DA, in Grecian mythology, the wife of the Spartan king Tyndareus, whom Jupi- 
ter visited one night in the disguise of a swan. She became by the god the mother of 
Castor and Pollux, and after her death was raised to a divinity under the name of 
Nemesis. The story has supplied a theme for many works of art. 

LED’BURY, a parl. and market t. of England, in the county of Hereford, is situated 
11 m. n.n.e. of Ross on the Hereford and Gloucester canal. Near by are large orchards 
and hop grounds and interesting Roman remains. Pop. ’91, 4805. 

LEDGER. (Anglo-Saxon, ‘‘a bed.”) A commercial term for a book in which ac- 
counts are finally summed up, recorded and entered from the journal, waste-book, etc. 
In architecture it signifies a large flat stone, which may be laid overa tomb. Also in 
constructing a scaffolding, it is a piece of timber secured to the upright bars for the 
reception of the put-logs, or timbers on which the planks are laid for the flooring. 


LEDGER-LINES. See Lecer-Lines. 


LEDOCHOW’SKI, Mrecisuas Haka, Count de, cardinal, b. 1822 at Ledochow, 
Galicia ; studied theology at Warsaw, Vienna, and Rome ; was domestic prelate and 
prothonotary apostolic to Pius IX. Entering the papal diplomatic service, he was audi- 
tor of the nunciature successively at Madrid, Lisbon, Rio de Janeiro, and Santiago de 
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Chili, nuncio at Brussels, and archbishop of Thebes in 1861. By request of the king of 
Prussia he was appointed archbishop of Gnesen and Posen in 1866, becoming thereby 

rimate ex officio of Poland. In 1878 he took the lead in protesting against the new 
scan ecclesiastical laws, by which the people of the dioceses and parishes were 
allowed to choose their own bishops and priests. He refused to appear before the 
courts to justify his action, in consequence of which his property was taken in pay- 
ment of fines, and he was imprisoned at Ostrowa. He was appointed cardinal Mar. 15, 
1875, but resigned, 1884. His death was incorrectly reported in 1894. 


LEDRU-ROLLIN, ALEXANDRE AUGUSTE, a noted French democrat, b. in Paris, 1807; 
studied for the bar, to which he was admitted in 1880. He was counsel for the defense 
in most of the prosecutions of opposition journals during the reign of Louis Philippe, 
and obtained a great reputation among the lower orders. In 1841 he was elected deputy 
by the department of Sarthe, and became a prominent member of the extreme left. 
In 1846 he published an Appel aux Travailleurs, in which he declared ‘‘universal suf- 
frage”’ to be the only panacea for the miseries of the working-classes. He was also an 
ardent promoter of the reform-meetings that preceded the crash of 1848. On the 
outbreak of the revolution, he advocated the formation of a provisional government, 
and when this was carried out was intrusted with the portfolio of the interior. Hewas 
afterwards one of the five in whose hands the national assembly placed the interim gov- 
ernment. In this high position he showed great want of perception, firmness, and 
energy. In consequence of the insurrection of June, 1848, he ceased to hold office, and 
then sought to recover (what he had lost by accepting office) his influence with the 
extreme democrats. He partially succeeded, and even ventured on a candidature for 
the presidency, but obtained only 370,119 votes. The unsuccessful émeute of June, 
1849, put an end to Ledru-Rollin’s political réle. He fled to England, and in less than 
a year politely published a work against the land which had given him an asylum, De 
la Décadence de l Angleterre. For the next 20 years he lived alternately in London 
and Brussels. His name was excepted from the amnesties of 1860 and 1869; but in 
1870, a decree having been published permitting him, he returned to France. In 
aay 1871, he was returned to the national assembly, but at once resigned. He died in 


LE'DUM, a genus of plants, of the natural order ericew, sub-order rhodoreew, consisting 
of small evergreen shrubs, with comparatively large flowers, of which the corolla is 
cut into 5 deep petal-like segments. The species are natives of Europe and North 
America; some of them are common to both. The leaves of L. latifolium are said 
to be used in Labrador as a substitute for tea, whence it is sometimes called LABRADOR 
Tea. Sir John Franklin and his party, in the arctic expedition of 1819-22, used in 
the same way the ledwm palustre, which produced a beverage with a. smell resembling 
rhubarb, yet they found it refreshing. ‘The leaves of both these shrubs possess nar- 
cotic properties, and render beer heady. They are regarded as useful in agues, dysen- 
tery, and diarrhea. 


LEDYARD, Jonn, 1751-89; b. Conn.; prepared himself for missionary labors, and 
was for a time among the Indians of the Six Nations. In 1776 he went to London, 
and accompanied capt. Cook on his third and last voyage. He was at this time a cor- 
poral of marines in the British service, and in 1782, when off the American coast, 
deserted, and endeavored to organize a n.w. trading expedition. In this he failed, and 
two years later again went to London, whence he undertook a tour of exploration in the 
extreme n. of Europe. Starting from Stockholm on foot, he traversed the coast-line of 
the gulf of Bothnia, and continued his course to Siberia. He was arrested at Irkutsk 
by orders of the Russian government, and expelled from the country with orders not to 
return under penalty of death. This harsh action appears to have been taken on the 
suspicion that he was a spy or on account of jealousy. He reached London with diffi- 
culty in a most forlorn condition, where he was kindly received, and by sir Joseph 
Banks and some other persons sent on an expedition of exploration to Africa. He 
reached Cairo, but was there attacked by a fit of sickness which put an end to his life. 
Ledyard’s diary of his voyage with capt. Cook was published in an abridged form in 
Hartford, Conn., 1787. Others of his manuscripts were issued in London among the 
memoirs of the society for encouraging discoveries in central Africa. He possessed a 
restless temperament and an adventurous disposition, but his travels do not appear to 
have resulted in any considerable service to mankind. It is remarkable that he should 
have left his native country at the outbreak of the revolution, should have entered the 
naval service of Great Britain in a branch of it devoted to the comparatively peaceful 
duty of exploration, and should have deserted this service immediately after the close 
of the war between the two countries. 


LEDYARD, Wi..iAm, 1738-81; b. atGroton, Conn.; commander of Fort Griswold, 
near New London, in 1781, defending the post with great courage against an overwhelm: 
ing British force until it was taken by storm, when, with more than 100 of his soldiers, 
he was massacred by the enemy. A monument commemorates the event. 


_ LEE, or LEEWARD, a nautical term for the quarter to which the wind is directed, as 
distinguished from windward, or the part whence the wind comes. 
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LEE, a river in Ireland, co. Cork, which rises in the small lake of Gougane-Barra, 
and flowing eastward empties into Cork harbor, eleven miles below the city of Cork, 


LEE, a co. in e, Alabama, having the Chattahoochee river for its e. boundary, 
drained by affluents of the Tallapoosa; area about 610 sq.m, ‘The population in 1890 
numbered 28,694, chiefly of American birth, includ. colored. It is intersected by the 
Western railroad of Alabama, the Lafayette, and the Central of Georgia railroad. Its 
surface is uneven, with densely wooded hills and wide fertile plains. Its tillable lands 
are adapted to the cultivation of cotton, sweet potatoes, rice, sugar-cane, fruit, and the 
products of the dairy. It has fine pasturage for the raising of live-stock. Co. seat, 
Opelika. 


LEE, a co. in e. Arkansas, formed in 1873 out of parts of Monroe, St. Francis, 
and Phillips counties, and has the Mississippi for its eastern border; 606 sq. miles. It 
is watered by the Languille, Blackfish, and St. Francis rivers, flowing through it from 
n. to s., and emptying into the Mississippi, and intersected by the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain and Southern railroad. It has a vast area of alluvial soil adjacent to the river 
banks, susceptible of cultivation when not subject to overflow. The climate resembles 
that of Louisiana in its humidity and forwardness of vegetation in the spring, and is said 
to be adapted to the cultivation of the vine and the silk-worm. A large extent of un- 
settled country is covered with a heavy growth of beech, denoting a rich soil, and there 
are groves of elm, hickory, and oak. Cotton is the staple article of cultivation; other 
products are fine maize, sweet potatoes, and the vegetables generally of Mississippi-and 
Louisiana. Pop. ’90, 18,886. Co. seat, Marianna. 


LEE, a co. in south Florida, formed 1887 out of Monroe co.; bordering the Gulf of 
Mexico, and drained by the Caloosahatchee river ; 4000 square miles ; pop. ’90, 1414. 
Surface low; soil adapted to vegetables and tropical fruits. Chief industry, stock- 
raising. Co. seat, Myers. 


LEE, a co. ins.w. Georgia, having the Flint river for its e. boundary, is watered by 
two of its affluents, and intersected centrally by the Smithville and Albany line of the 
Southwestern railroad; 360 sq.m.; pop. 90, 9074, chiefly of American birth, inclu. 
colored. Its surface is generally level, and equally divided into plain and forest ; its 
wooded elevations furnishing building timber of pine and oak. The product of its 
tillable lands is grain of all kinds, cotton, sweet potatoes, and sugar-cane. Some atten- 
tion is paid to vine culture. Co. seat, Starkville. 


LEE, a co. in n. Illinois, watered by the Rock river crossing the n.w. corner, and 
the Green river and Big Bureau creek rising in the county and flowing southward. The 
Chicago and Northwestern railroad traverses the n. portion, and forms a junction at 
Dixon with the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy and the Illinois Central railroads; 740 
sq. m.; pop. ’90, 26,187, chiefly of American birth. The country along Rock river is 
undulating, and partially covered with dense underbrush and scattering timber; the 
rest of the county spreads into broad, level prairies, inclining to be low and wet, but 
affording good grazing, pasture, and meadow farms. Stock raising is a remunerative 
business. Every kind of timber that prevails in Illinois may be found in the groves; 
and miles of hedge-fencing of the Osage orange are planted every spring. In the 
central portion some Galena limestone is quarried. Indian corn, wheat, oats, flax, and 
sweet potatoes are the staple products. The principal industries are the manufacture of 
agricultural implements, carriages, dressed fiax, iron castings, and woolen goods. Co. 
seat, Dixon. 


LEE, a co. in s.e. Iowa, organized in 1837, has for its eastern boundary line the Mis- 
sissippi river, on the n.e. the Skunk river, and on the s.e. the Des Moines, which empties 
into the Mississippi, at its southern extremity. It is traversed by the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fé, the Chicago, Fort Madison, and Des Moines, and the Chicago, Burling- 
ton, and Quincy railroads; 486 sq. m.; pop. in ’90, 87,715, chiefly of American birth. 
Hickory, walnut, and cottonwood trees grow on the river banks, and a few sycamores; 
a vast amount of locust has been raised. Thesurface is asuccession of gentle elevations 
and depressions, with bold bluffs along the streams, and rich bottom-lands unsurpassed 
for fertility. The soil is a drift deposit, with a deep covering of vegetable mold. Con- 
siderable attention is paid to wool-growing, to fruit-culture, and the raising of fine 
cattle and horses. Beds of bituminous coal, gypsum and limestone for building purposes, 
appear on the banks of the Des Moines and Skunk rivers. Gypsum is found from 
twenty-five to thirty feet in thickness. The Cardiff giant was manufactured from this 
deposit. Potter’s clay is abundant, furnishing material for extensive potteries. The 
streams afford many excellent mill-sites. Pure well-water is easily obtained. Co. seat, 
Fort Madison. 


_ LEE, a co. in e, Kentucky, watered by the middle, n, and s. forks of the Kentucky 
river, flowing into it from the n.w.; is separated from the county on its eastern border 
by high ridges of mountains ; 228 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 6365. Its surface is mountainous, 
but well wooded, and its valleys are fertile. Beds of bituminous coal and iron are 
found in the hilly region, and near the villages. Its productions include live stock; every 
variety of grain, tobacco, sweet potatoes, sorghum, maple-sugar, dairy products, and 
flax. Co. seat, Beattyville. 
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LEE, a co. in n.e. Mississippi, intersected by the Mobile and Ohio and the Kansas 
City, Memphis and Birmingham railroads, drained by the Tombigbee river; 470 sq. m.; 
pop. ’90, 20,040, Its surface consists of plains, covered for long distances with a thick 
growth of hickory, elm, and oak, diversified by the tulip-tree and magnolia. Its soil, 
which has a substratum of limestone, is very productive, and adapted to the raising of 
live stock and every variety of grain, tobacco, cotton, sugar-cane, sweet potatoes, dairy 
products, and the vine. Co. seat, Tupelo. 


LEE, a co. in central Texas; formed 1874; crossed by Yegna creek and the Houston 
and Texas Central and other railroads; surface hilly; soil fertile; 640 sq. m. Its 
forests contain cedar, oak, and pine. Pop. ’90, 11,952. Co. seat, Giddings. 

LEE, a co. in s.w. Virginia, having for its s. boundary part of the state lines of 
Tennessee and North Carolina, and for its w. and n. the Cumberland mountains, sepa- 
rating it from Kentucky, about 429 sq.m. ; pop. ’90, 18,216, chiefly of American birth, 
inclu. colored. It is drained by Powell’s river, rising in the county which bounds it on 
the n., and flowing s.w. through it into e. Tennessee. It is bounded on the e. by a range 
of mountains, through which is a natural tunnel 400 ft. in length. Stone mountain 
occupies part of the central portion, and the intervening valleys are very fertile, having 
a formation of limestone, and being well wooded with hickory, oak, ash, maple, and 
pine. Its agricultural productions include the raising of grain, sweet potatoes, sorghum, 
maple-sugar, and live stock. It employs capital in flour-mills, tobacco-factories, and 
manufactories of woolen goods. Its mountains abound in coal, iron ore, limestone, sand- 
stone, and saltpetre. * Co. seat, Jonesville. 

LEE, a town in Berkshire co., Mass.; on the Housatonic river and the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford railroad; 12 miles s. of Pittsfield. It was incorporated in 
1777, and contains the villages of Lee, South Lee, and East Lee. It has national and 
savings banks, public library, several churches and hotels, and a weekly newspaper. 
The principal industries are the manufacture of paper, paper machinery, and wire cloth, 
and marble quarrying. The town is lighted by electricity, and has a good water supply. 
It is celebrated for its ledges of fine, white marble which has been extensively quarried 
to supply building material for exportation. This stone was used in the extension of 
the capitol at Washington, and in the erection of the Roman Catholic cathedral in New 
York. The town is near the center of a district much resorted to in summer by urban 
residents, and which is noted for its delightful scenery and ancient air of respectability. 
Pop. ’90, 3785. 

LEE, the name of a distinguished Virginian family. Their ancestor, R1cHARD LEE, 
emigrated with a numerous household to America, in the reign of king Charles I., and 
settled in the country lying between the Rappahannock and Potomac rivers. He was a 
bold royalist, and during the protectorate of Cromwell was mainly instrumental in 
inducing the colony of Virginia to assume a semi-independent attitude.—RIcHARD 
Henry Les, great-grandson of the preceding, and the most illustrious member of the 
family, was born at Stratford, in Virginia, Jan. 20, 1732. He was educated first at 
home, and afterwards in England. He did not come prominently before his country- 
men till after the British parliament had passed (1764) the act declaring its right to tax 
the colonies, and also the stamp act (1765), when he immediately became the center of 
an active opposition among the colonists, associated himself with Patrick Henry (q.v.), 
and drew up most of the ‘‘resolutions” of the period. He was sent as a delegate from 
Virginia to the first American congress, Which met at Philadelphia (Sept. 5, 1774), and 
at once became a leader in the assembly. He wrote most of those addresses to the king, 
the people of England, and the colonies, which compelled the great Chatham to admit 
that ‘‘for solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity, and wisdom of conclusion, under 
such complication of circumstances, no nation or body of men can stand in preference 
to the general congress at Philadelphia.” When war between the mother-country and 
the colonies became inevitable, Lee was placed on the committees charged with prepar- 
ing the munitions of war, and with devising all other means of offering a vigorous 
resistance to the British government. His labors at this time were enormous. On June 
7, 1776, Lee made the most celebrated (and important) of all his speeches, when intro- 
ducing before the congress of Philadelphia a measure declaring the ‘‘ united colonies” 
to be ‘‘ free and independent states,” and ‘‘absolved from all allegiance to the British 
crown.” During the war of independence, he was—in spite of ill-health—one of the 
most active of the patriotic party, chiefly, however, as a civilian. In 1784 he was elected 
president of congress, and when the federal constitution was established he entered the 
senate for Virginia. Towards the close of his career he became a decided federalist, 
although originally he had viewed that system of government with great suspicion, as 
tending towards a despotic centralization of power. In 1792 he retired from public 
affairs, and died in his native state, June 19, 1794. His Life and Correspondence was 
published by his great-grandson, R. H. Lee (2 vols., Philadelphia, 1825).—LEEz, ARTHUR, 
youngest brother of the preceding, was born in Virginia, Dec. 20, 1740. He was edu- 
cated at Eton, then studied medicine at Edinburgh, and after traveling on the continent 
for some time, returned to America, and started as a physician. Circumstances, how- 
ever, soon drew him into the field of politics; he returned to England, advocated the 
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rights of the colonies in the English newspapers, and in 1776 took up his residence at 
Paris, as the secret agent of the American congress. In this capacity he was busily 
employed during the whole struggle, and conducted his business on the continent greatly 
to the advantage of the colonists. He died Dec. 12, 1792. Lee, like his brother, was an 
admirable scholar and writer, enjoyed the friendship of some of the most eminent men 
of his time—Burke, Wyndham, sir William Jones, the abbé Raynal, and the duke de 
Rochefoucauld. See Life and Correspondence, by R. H. Lee (2'vols., Boston, 1829).— 
Lr, Henry, a distinguished American general, whose father was cousin of the preced- 
ing, was born in Virginia, Jan. 29, 1756. He was one of the most daring, vigilant, and 
successful cavalry officers on the side of the colonists. ‘‘Lee’s legion” was probably 
the most effective and courageous body of troops raised in America. In the famous 
retreat of Greene before lord Cornwallis, it formed the rear-guard, the post of honor 
and covered itself with glory. At the battles of Guildford court-house and Eutaw, at 
the sieges of Forts Watson, Motte, and Granby and Augusta, and at the storming of fort 
Grierson, Lee particularly signalized himself. After the war, he was sent to congress as 
a delegate from Virginia, advocated the adoption of a federal constitution, and in 1792 
was chosen governor of Virginia. In 1809 he published a valuable work. entitled 
Memoirs of the War in the Southern Department of the United States. He cGied at Cumber- 
ee rae Ga., Mar, 25, 1818. Another son of the preceding was Roprert EDWARD 
EE (q.Vv.). 


LEE, ALFRED, D.D., a bishop of the Protestant Episcopal church; b. at Cambridge, 
Mass., Sept. 9, 1807 ; graduated at Harvard in 1827 ; admitted to the bar in 1830, and prac- 
ticed for three years in New London, Conn.; after a course of study in the general 
theological seminary in New York, was ordained deacon in 1837 and priest in 1838 ; was 
rector of Calvary church, Rockdale, Penn., 1888-41, when he was consecrated bishop of 
Delaware and became rector of St. Andrew’s in Wilmington. He became presiding 
bishop of the church 1884; d. 1887. He published Life of St. Peter; Life of St. John ; 
Treatise on Baptism ; Memoir of Susan Allibone ; Harbinger of Christ, ete. 

LEE, ANN. See SHAKERS. 


LEE, CHARLES, 1731-82 ; b. Cheshire, England. He entered the British army at 11 
years of age; was in Braddock’s expedition, and wounded at Ticonderoga in 1758. He 
also served for a time in Portugal, but certain infelicities of temper hindered his 
advancement, and he never rose higher in the British service than a half-pay lieutenant. 
As a “soldier of fortune” he was more successful, having attained the position of 
aid-de-camp to the king of Poland and a maj.gen. In the Russian service against 
the Turks he became notorious chiefly as aduelist. In 1773 he emigrated to America, 
purchased an estate in Berkeley co., Va., and became an ardent whig. In 1775 he became 
maj.gen. of the continental army, took part in the defense of Charleston, and in 1776 
was taken prisoner at Basking Ridge, N. J. It is now believed that, while in confinement, 
he made treasonable proposals to the enemy. In 1778 he was released by exchange, and 
in the battle of Monmouth his insubordination nearly lost the day. He was court-mar- 
tialed and suspended from command for a year. Soon afterwards he was wounded in a 
duel by Col. John Laurens, who challenged him for language disrespectful to Washing- 
ton. After this he addressed a disrespectful letter to congress, and was punished by 
dismissal from the service. Died in Philadelphia. 


LEK, CHARLES ALFRED, 1801-72; b. Salisbury, Conn.; graduated at Williams col- 
lege, and in 1825 at the Berkshire medical college at Pittsfield, Mass.; settled in New 
York, and was one of the founders of the Northern Dispensary. He aided in founding 
the medical college of the New York university, and the Geneva medical college, in 
which and in many other medical institutions he was professor, chiefly of materia 
medica and obstetrics. He edited for several years the New York Journal of Medicine, 
and published several medical works. He edited the American edition of Copland’s 
Dictionary of Practical Medicine. His medical works and contributions to medical period- 
icals are numerous. 


LEE, EpGar, English author and journalist, born at Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire, 
England, March 21, 1851. He was educated at the London Institute, and became as- 
sociated with the Sunday Times, writing under the signature of ‘‘ The Rambler,’’ during 
1876-77. For the next three years he edited the Critic, was acting editor of St. Stephen’s 
Review, during 1883-90; and co-edited Once a Week with Florence Marryatt from 1884 to 
1887. He has been on the staff of Moonshine since 1879. Among his publications may 
be mentioned The Coming Paradise (1883); The Great White Spot (1884); Love of a Life- 
time (1885); Christmas Roses (1885); Pharaoh’s Daughter (1887); Maria and I (1890). 


LEE, ExvizA BuckMInsTER, 1792-1864; b. N. H.; daughter of Joseph Buckminster, 
D.D., a clergyman in Portsmouth, and sister of Joseph Stevens Buckminster, an eminent 
clergyman and scholar. Under their supervision she acquired a superior classical edu- 
cation, and fondness for literary pursuits. She wrote the memoirs of her father and 
brother, published in 1849 and 1851, giving such clear insight into the higher New Eng- 
land character, that it was called by Thomas Carlyle a most valuable work. She 
married Mr. Thomas Lee, and passed her life in Boston and vicinity. She published, in 
addition to translations from B. Auerbach and other German authors, Sketches of a New 
England Village, (1837), a life of Richter (1842), and Naomi, or Boston Two Hundred Years 
Ago (1848). 
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LEE, Ezra, 1749-1821; b. Conn.; is remembered for a dangerous feat which he per- 
formed during the revolutionary war. The British war-vessel, the Kagle, was lying in 
the New York harbor, and it became necessary to make an effort to dislodge her 
from her position. Lee volunteered to fasten to her side one of David Bushnell’s 
machines designed for blowing up vessels from under water. This machine was made 
to carry the operator and 150 lbs. of powder. The Eagle was a 64-gun ship, thickly 
sheathed with copper, and the attempt to fasten the infernal machine to her side was 
unsuccessful. Lee, however, performed his part of the duty faithfully, remaining under 
water for several hours. He also fought bravely at Monmouth and in other battles. 


LEE, FirzHuau, military officer; b. Clermont, Va.; Nov. 19, 1835; nephew of Robert 
E. Lee. He graduated at the U.S. military academy and was assigned to the 2d U.S. 
cavalry, 1856; served against the hostile Indians; appointed instructor of cavalry at the 
military academy, 1860; resigned and entered the confederate service, 1861; took part in 
all the campaigns of the army of Northern Virginia; promoted brigadier-general, 1862, 
and major-general, 1863; severely wounded at Winchester, 1864; made commander of 
all the cavalry of the army of Northern Virginia, March, 1865; and surrendered to Gen. 
Meade a month later. In 1874 he delivered a patriotic address at Bunker Hill that at- 
tracted wide attention; in 1882-3 he made a tour of the Southern States for the South- 
ern historical society; and in 1886-90 was governor of Virginia. He was appointed 
collector of internal revenue for the w. district of Virginia, 1895, and U. S. consul-gen- 
eral at Havanna, 1896. He published General Lee (Great Commander Series, 1894), and 
wrote the introduction to The Life of George Mason, 1725-1792, by Kate Mason Rowland 
(1892). 

LEE, FRANCIS LIGHTFOOT, 1734-97; son of Thomas; b. at Stratford, Westmoreland 
co., Va., Oct. 14, 1734; was a member of the house of burgesses 1765-72, and of the con- 
tinental congress 1775-79. He was one of the signers of the declaration of independence. 
When the terms of peace with England were under consideration in 1783, he insisted 
most strenuously upon securing the right to the navigation of the Mississippi and to the 
Newfoundland fisheries. He took a prominent part in framing the articles of confeder- 
ation which preceded the present constitution of the United States. After his retire- 
ment from congress in 1779, he served for a brief time in the senate of Virginia. 


LEE, FREDERICK GEORGE, English clergyman and author, b. at Thane Vicarage, 
Oxfordshire, Jan. 6, 1882. Graduating with honors from Oxford in 1854 he was or- 
dained deacon and priest two years later. His charges in order were as curate of Sun- 
ningwell, assistant minister of Berkeley chapel, incumbent of St. Mary’s and vicar at 
Lambeth of All Saints’ church. Besides being secretary of the Association for the Pro- 
motion of the Union of Christendom, Dr. Lee founded in 1863 The Union Review, of 
which he had charge until 1869. Among his works are Glimpses of the Supernatural and 
Lyrics of Light and Life (1874); Historical Sketches of the Reformation (1878) and The Church 
under Queen Elizabeth (1880). 

LEE, FREDERIC RICHARD, R.A., an English landscape painter, b. at Barnstaple, in 
Devonshire, at the close of last century (1798), and first exhibited at the royal academy in 
1824. He became an A.R.A. in 1834, a R.A. in 1858. LL. was one of the most thoroughly 
national painters of his day, the characteristic scenery of his native country, its quiet 
river-banks, its parks, its leafy lanes, and its picturesque villages forming the favorite 
subjects of his pencil. Among his latest works are ‘‘ The Bay of Biscay,’ ‘‘ Plymouth 
Broken Bridge,” ‘‘The Mill,” ‘‘The Watering-place,” ‘‘The Fisherman’s Haunt,” ‘‘ The 
Silver Pool,” ‘‘The Plowed Field,” ‘‘A Devonshire Village,” ‘‘A Village Green,” 
“Cover Side,” ‘* Harvest Field,” ‘‘ A Devonshire Lane,” ‘‘ Penshurst Avenue,” ‘‘ Avenue 
in Shobrook Park.” Among his latest works are ‘‘ The Bay of Biscay,” ‘‘ Plymouth 
Breakwater,” ‘‘ View of Gibraltar from the Sands,” ‘‘ Land we Live in” (1867). In 1848 
he began to paint a series of works along with S. Cooper, the cattle-painter—the former 
executing the landscape, and the latter the animals. He d. 1879. 


LEE, HANNAH FARNHAM SAWYER, 1780-1865; b. Mass.; daughter of an eminent 
physician of Newburyport; married George G. Lee, of Boston, and for many years 
devoted her time to litérature. In 1835 she published Grace Seymour, a novel, but nearly 
the whole of the edition was destroyed at the great fire in New York. In 1888, during 
a season of general financial distress, she published, anonymously, Three Experiments of 
Living, a work treating of the morals of domestic life. It met with remarkable success, 
and was widely circulated in England and other countries. Thirty editions were pub. 
lished in America. Among her best productions are Old Painters; Luther and his Times; 
The Huguenots in France and America; Stories from Life for the Young; and a Memoir of 
Pierre Toussaint. Wer own name appeared for the first time, in connection with her 


writings, in the appendix to Miss Hannah Adams’s memoir of herself, edited by Dr. 
Joseph Tuckerman. 


LEE, HARRIET, 1756-1851; b. England; daughter of anactor. With her sister Sophia 
she shares the honor of fostering the talents and predicting the eminence of sir Thomas 
Lawrence. Having secured a competence by the successful management of a private 
school, the sisters resided in the vicinity of Tintern Abbey, and afterward at Clifton. 
They are chiefly celebrated for the joint authorship of the Canterbury Tales (1797-1805), in 
5 vols. A new edition appeared in New York in 1857. There are 12 tales, 8 of which 
Harriet wrote. In 1821 her German tale, Krwitzner, was dramatized by Byron, and pub- 
lished, with due acknowledgment, under the title of Werner, or The Inheritance, 
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LEE, HENRY WASHINGTON, b. at Hamden, Conn., July 26, 1815; d. at Davenport, 
Ta., Sept. 26, 1874. Receiving deacon’s orders in 1838, in 1840 he became rector of a 
church at Springfield, Mass. In 1854, while in charge of St. Luke’s church at Rochester, 
N. Y., he was appointed bishop of Iowa, and as such was instrumental in founding 
Griswold college at Davenport. Among his writings are several books for the young 
and a Manual of Family Prayers. 

LEE, Jesse, 1758-1816; b. in Prince George’s co., Va., founder of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church in New England. He joined the Methodist church in 1773, and in 1783 was 
admitted to the conference as a preacher. In 1787 he visited New England and preached 
Methodism from Connecticut river to the farthest settlements in Maine. He formed the 
first Methodist class in New England, at Stratfield, Conn., Sept. 26, 1787, and the first in 
Boston, July 13, 1792. He was three times chosen chaplain of the U. S. house of repre- 
sentatives, and once of the senate. His principal work was a History of Methodism in 
America, 


LEE, JoHN D., 1812-77; b. Kaskaskia, Ill. He joined the Mormons 1837, rose to 
a high position in the church, and was a member of the legislature and judge of Wash- 
ington co., Utah. In 1874 he was indicted for murder committed by him, 1857, as a 
participant in the Mountain Meadow massacre (q.v.). He was found guilty and con- 
demned to death, 1876; and the sentence was executed, 1877, at the scene of the 
massacre. He left a statement charging that the massacre had been ordered by 
Brigham Young and the Mormon church. 


LEE, JOHN EDWARD, 1808-87; b. Hull, England, antiquarian. He published numer- 
ous translations of archeological works, and among others, Jsca Silurum: an Iilustrated 
Catalogue of the Museum of Antiquities at Caerleon (1862); Selections from an Antiquarian’s 
Sketch-book (1859); and Note-book of an Amateur Geologist (1881). 


LEE, Luruer, D.D. ; b. at Schoharie, N, Y., 1800 ; became a preacher of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church in 1827, and was one of those who at an early day espoused the 
anti-slavery cause, incurring thereby the active opposition of the leaders of the denomi- 
nation. He was among those who, in 1848, withdrew from the Methodist church on 
account of its attitude upon the slavery question, and organized a new sect called the 
“* Wesleyan Connection.” He was president of the first Wesleyan Methodist general 
conference in 1844, and for several yearsedited The True Wesleyan, the organ of the new 
denomination. In 1856 he became president of Michigan Union college at Leoni, Mich., 
and in 1864 was appointed professor in Adrian college, Mich. In 1867 he returned to 
the Methodist Episcopal church, uniting with the Michigan conference. He d. in 1889. 


LEE, NATHANIEL, 1657-1690; a dramatic poet, b. Hertfordshire, Eng.; educated at 
Trinity college, Cambridge; was an unsuccessful actor, and subsequently a dramatic 
author ; became insane from habits of dissipation induced by poverty and a wild imagina- 
tion, and was confined in a lunatic asylum for fouryears; in 1688 was released on recover- 
ing his reason, and devoted himself to his former pursuits. Three years later he was 
killed, it is said, in a street night frolic. Of his 11 tragedies, 7’heodosius, Alexander the 
Great, The Rival Queens, Mithridates, and Lucius Junius Brutus were the best; the first 
two especially were long popular. 


LEE, RoBert, v.p., 1804-68 ; b. Tweedmouth, England ; educated at the university 
of St. Andrew’s ; ordained a minister of the Scottish church in 1832; settled at Arbroath 
in 1833, and at’ Campsie in 1836. "When the church of Scotland was rent in twain, he 
remained with the Established church, was called to the pastorate of the Old Gra 
Friars’ church in Edinburgh, and took a prominent part in the controversies that ensued. 
In 1844, to rebut the charge of Erastianism brought against the national church by the 
seceders, he translated and published with a preface of his own The Theses of Hrastus 
touching Excommunication. In 1846 he was appointed Regius Professor of biblical criti- 
cism in the university of Edinburgh, and eight years later published the great work of 
his life—the fruit of most careful and earnest research—TZ'he Holy Bible, with about 60,000 
Marginal References and Various Readings, revised and improved, He was a member of the 
deputation that appeared before a committee of parliament in 1858 on the subject of 
university reform, and had the satisfaction of seeing his suggestions embodied in the 
act that was finally passed. In 1859 he was arraigned before the presbytery of Edin- 
burgh, and afterwards before the general assembly, upon the charge of introducing in 
public worship liturgical forms and postures unknown to the church of Scotland; the 
fact being that he had published a volume of Prayers for Public Worship and used the 
same in his own church. He defended himself with such power and eloquence that his 
accusers were defeated. In 1860 he published Zhe Reform of the Church of Scotland in 
Worship, Government, and Doctrine, in which he presented his views of liturgical forms, 
postures, instrumental music, etc., and expressed his earnest desire, by certain changes 
in these and other particulars, to bring the church into more perfect harmony with the 
catholic Christian spirit and with the aspirations of the age. The general assembly of 
1863-64 took action favorable to his views, and shortly afterwards an organ was erected 
in Gray Friars’ church, a step which marked a new era in the history of the national 
church of Scotland. In 1865, however, the general assembly reversed its previous 
action, and the questions at issue were about to be tested in the civil courts, when Dr. 
Lee was attacked with paralysis, which led to his death, Mar. 12, 1868. His Life and 
Remains, by Rey. R. H. Story, appeared in 1870. 
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LEE, Ropert EpwArpD, Gen., 1807-70; son of Col. Henry Lee, of Westmoreland co., 
Va.; b. Jan. 19, 1807; distinguished by the ability of the service rendered in the civil 
War as gen. and commander-in-chief of the armies of the confederate states. He 
graduated with honor at West Point in 1829; was lieut. in the engineer corps 1829-34; 
from 1834-87 assistant to chief engineer at Washington; in 1835 assistant in running the 
boundary line between Ohio and Michigan; 1837-41 superintending engineer of the 
improvements on the Mississippi and Missouri rivers; made capt. in 1838; in 1842 super- 
intendent of the construction and repair of the defenses of the harbor of New York, 
assistant engineer at Washington, and member of the board of Atlantic coast defenses. 

On the opening of war with Mexico in 1846, Lee was made chief engineer under 
Gen. Scott, was in the battles of Cerro Gordo, Churubusco, and Chepultepec, and 
wounded in the latter. From 1852-55 he was superintendent of the West Point military 
academy. On the formation of a new cavalry regiment in 1855 Albert Sidney Johnston 
was made col., Robert E. Lee lieut.col., Hardee and Thomas majors, Van Dorn and 
Kirby Smith captains. Thomas was the only one of the number who remained in the 
United States army when the civil war began. Lee was serving with this regiment 
in Texas in 1857, when on leave he returned to Washington, where, through his mar- 
riage with Mary Custis, granddaughter of Martha Custis, wife of Washington, he 
at that time came into possession of the Arlington estate near Washington. In Oct., 
1859, he was ordered to suppress the John Brown raid at Harper’s Ferry, From Feb. to 
Dec., 1860, he commanded the army department of Texas, and was paroled at the 
time of Twiggs’s surrender. Even after the secession movement had gained headway, It 
was his wish, as expressed to a friend, that by returning to civil life he might maintain a 
neutral position ; but this was impossible, as he soon found. In March, 1861, he was 
called to Washington and urged by Gen. Scott to take command of the army. On April 
18, while the secession act was pending in the Virginia legislature, he informed Gen. 
Scott that he must resign and go with his state if it seceded. The next day, before Vir- 
ginia ’s secession act had passed, he cast the influence of his name into the scale of seces- 
sion; sent in his resignation to Gen. Scott, in a letter filled with grateful recognition of 
the general’s friendship and the kindness of all his superiors in the service throughout 
his life. To quote his own words respecting his decision : ‘‘ It [the resignation] would 
have been presented at once but for the struggle it has cost me to separate myself from a 
service to which I have devoted all the best years of my life and all the ability I pos- 
sessed.” The letter closes with this often-quoted expression: ‘‘Save in defense of my 
native state I never again desire to draw my sword.” 

‘‘One must be a soldier,” says his nephew and biographer, Childe, ‘‘ to understand all 
that he had to experience. On the one hand, his education at West Point, his habits of 
discipline, his life passed entirely under the flags of the union, retained him in the ser- 
vice of the United States ; on the other, his love for Virginia called to him to abandon 
all for her. He felt also that the crisis had been hastened by political leaders, whose 
ideas he was far from sharing. He knew too well, from a military point of view, the 
resources of the different regions of the union, not to be able to measure, without illusion, 
all the dangers which the South was about torun. . . . He actually held, in the eyes of 
the army and country, the first place after the veteran Scott, public opinion designating 
him beforehand as his successor in the command-in-chief, If he remained in the service 
of the North, there were no honors to which he might not aspire. . . . On the contrary, 
he knew that if he associated his destiny with that of Virginia, miseries and trials with- 
out number were awaiting him. . . . To seek his duty, and having found it, to do it, 
such was ever the principle of his actions.” In a letter written soon after this to his oldest 
son, Lee holds up as a model, Davenport of Stamford, the Puritan legislator who, on ‘‘the 
dark day,” desired to be found at his post, and adds : ‘‘ Duty isthe sublimest word in our 
language.” The following letter was written to his sister on the day when he resigned 


his commission : 
** ARLINGTON, April 20, 1861. 


‘““My Duar Sister: Iam grieved at my inability to see you. I have been waiting 
‘for a more convenient season,’ which has brought to many before me deep and lasting 
regret. Now we are ina state of war which will yield to nothing. The whole South 
is in a state of revolution, into which Virginia, after a long struggle, has been drawn; 
and though I recognize no necessity for this state of things, and would have foreborne and 
pleaded to the end for redress of grievances, reai or supposed, yet in my own person I 
had to meet the question whether I should take part against my native state. With all 
my devotion to the union, and the feeling of loyalty and duty of an American citizen, 
I have not been able to make up my mind to raise my hand against my relatives, my 
children, my home. I have therefore resigned my commission in the army, and, save 
in defense of my native state, with the sincere hope that my poor services may never 
be needed, I hope I may never be called on to draw my sword. 

‘IT know you will blame me, but you must think as kindly of me as you can, and 
believe that I have endeavored to do what I thought right. To show you the feeling 
and struggle it has cost me, I send a copy of my letter to Gen. Scott, which accompanied 
my letter of resignation. I have no time for more. May God guard and protect you 


and yours, and shower upon you every blessing, is the prayer of your devoted brother, 
“R. E. Les.” 
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On April 23, 1861, Lee was at Richmond, receiving an ovation in the legislative hall 
of Virginia on the occasion of the formal comfirmation of hisappointment by Gov. Letcher 
to the position of maj.gen. of the forces of the commonwealth of Virginia, which 
appointment had been made at once on the receipt of news of his resignation from the 
U.S. army. He remained without any specific command, superintending the fortifica- 
tions of Richmond with a skill proved by subsequent events. His first operations in the 
field were against Gen. Rosecrans in Western Virginia, which were ineffective. He was 
back in Richmond soon after, and was thence sent to South Carolina to meet the move- 
ment of the union forces at Port Royal. Thelatter part of May, 1862, when McClellan’s 
army was threatening Richmond from the Chickahominy, Gen. Joseph E. Johnston was 
commander-in-chief of the confederate forces. At the battle of the Seven Pines, John- 
ston being wounded and disabled from command, Gen. Lee became the commander of the 
army of Virginia. Up to this time Lee had never had opportunity to display his ability . 
on the field. He now maneuvered two considerable divisions of his army so as to give 
the impression that he intended to reinforce Jackson for an attack on Washington. 
McClellan was completely deceived. Lee suddenly concentrated all his force on the 
union lines, and in the battles of June 26 and 27 on the Chickahominy, notwithstanding 
the equal bravery of the army under McClellan, the superior generalship of Lee won a 
decisive victory. McClellan showed ability in retreat, and conducted the national army 
to a new line. On the 29th Lee ordered renewed attacks on the retreating army, but so 
skillfully and secretly had the union army retreated through White Oak swamp, and so 
resolute and skillful was their defense whenever attacked, that no advantage was gained 
by Lee’sarmy. McClellan had time to complete his retreat, and on July 2 was intrenched 
on Malvern Hill. Here a desperate attack was made by Lee to dislodge him, which 
resulted in a bloody defeat of the confederates. Gen. Pope was soon after this put in 
command of the national armies in Virginia w. of Washington, while Gen. McClellan 
retained position on the James river. Lee, relying on McClellan’s inactivity before 
Richmond, planned to throw his whole available strength against Pope. A series of 
rapid and unexpected blows fell upon the outer armies under Pope’s command, his 
depot of provisions was captured, and on Aug. 29 and 30, 1862, Pope’s main army was 
signally defeated on the same field of Manassas that witnessed the first defeat of Bull 
Run. Lee then projected the invasion of Maryland. 'To use Lee’s own words, ‘‘ the 
war was thus transferred from the interior to the frontier, and the supplies of rich and 
productive districts made accessible to our army.” On Sept. 7 his entire army was 
near Frederick City. lLee’s tactics were now to draw the union armies after him, and 
to choose his own ground and time for giving battle. On Sept. 8 he issued an address 
to the people of Maryland, in which he said: ‘‘ Believing that the people of Maryland 
possessed a spirit too lofty to submit to such a government, the people of the south 
have long wished to aid you in throwing off this foreign yoke, to enable you again to 
enjoy the inalienable rights of freemen, and restore independence and sovereignty to 
your state.” The proclamation had little effect, as the part of Maryland he had entered 
had not much sympathy with the confederate cause. The invasion was a tentative one, 
and was attended with many disheartening circumstances. ‘‘ When he adopted this 
plan of campaign,” says Childe, ‘‘ he had reckoned on leading all his army with him. 
But, unfortunately, nothing of the kind happened.” Thousands of stragglers left the 
ranks between Manassas and the Potomac, the greater part weakened by want of rest, 
food and shoes, and worn out by continual marches and daily battles, while a great 
number yielded to other motives. The lack of discipline in the army was a source of 
great trial to him. ‘The lack of vindictiveness in Lee’s character is shown in this: that 
his army, while in Maryland and Pennsylvania, were constrained to avoid all acts not in 
conformity with civilized warfare. 

Gen. McClellan was now re-appointed to the command of the national armies. Sept. 
10, 1862, Harper’s ne wy was captured by the enemy preparatory to the invasion of Penn- 
sylvania. McClellan followed Lee’s movements, keeping the body of his army between 
Lee and Washington. By good fortune coming into possession of Lee’s order of 
march, he forced the latter to turn. The battle of Antietam was the result. Witha 
greatly superior force McClellan succeeded in inflicting such a blow that Lee was forced 
to abandon the invasion of Pennsylvania, but his superior generalship prevented the 
former from obtaining any further advantages as Lee retreated southward. On Nov. 7, 
1862, McClellan was relieved of command. Lee had evidently relied much in carrying 
out his plans either offensive or defensive on the extreme caution of the union com- 
mander. The appointment of Burnside gave fresh activity to the national campaign. 
The government decided to renew the attempt on Richmond via Fredericksburg. Both 
armies were rapidly drawn southward, and on Nov. 20 Lee was gathering his entire 
army behind the works of Fredericksburg, while Burnside’s covered the hills on the 
north, facing them. On Dec. 11 Burnside began the attack. On the 12th his army had 
achieved a good position. On the 15th a heroic assault was directed squarely against 
the fortified hills of Fredericksburg. It was hurled back with terrible loss to the union 
army. After this battle the army of Gen, Lee was not again molested until the campaign 
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of 1863 opened. Gen. Joseph E. Hooker had been appointed to supersede Gen. Burnside, 
and with a powerful army now declared his intention to make quick work of oustin 

the confederate army from Fredericksburg. His army was double in numbers that o 

Lee. On April 29 he had massed six army corps on the n. side of the Rappahannock 
near Chancellorsville, and should have chosen his own battle-field. The genius of Lee 
was never more conspicuous than at this time. He took the initiative of attack before 
Hooker’s army was through the ‘‘ Wilderness,” and detaching Gen. ‘‘ Stonewall” Jackson 
with 21,000 men to make a long circuit to the rear of the right flank of the union army, 
he occupied Gen. Hooker with menaces in front until the evening of the 30th, when 
Jackson’s attack fell like a thunderbolt from a clear sky on the rear of the union army. 
The next morning the attack was made real in the front, and such was the paralysis of 
the union commanders, and such the mastery of the time and place for action on the 
part of Lee, that the great army of Hooker was already defeated. But while the battle 
on that field was won, Lee received intelligence that the union Gen. Sedgwick, at the 
head of 20,000 troops, had captured Fredericksburg and was now on the hill in his rear. 
On May 2 he turned his entire force back and attacked but did not dislodge him. But 
that night Sedgwick, hearing of the discomfiture of Hooker’s army, retreated. On 
May 4 the whole union army was in full retreat, completely outgeneraled at all points. 

Lee now organized his army to renew the invasion of Pennsylvania, and on June 3 
commenced the advance with an army of 80,000 men. He maneuvered so as to force 
Hooker with all his army to follow, but at the same time so attenuated his line as to 
draw the following characteristic letterfrom President Lincoln to Gen. Hooker: ‘ Jf 
the head of Lee’s army is at Martinsburg and the tail of tt on the plank-road between Fred- 
ericksburg and Charcellorsville, the animal must be very slim somewhere; could you not break 
him?’ But Hooker was evidently afraid of Lee anywhere, and withreason. The entire 
confederate army was transferred to North Virginia. On June 27 it was concentrated 
near Chambersburg. Gen. Geo, G. Meade now succeeded Hooker in the command of 
the national army, now n. of Washington. Lee’s entire army was now in Pennsylvania. 
The national army concentrated towards Gettysburg. There Gen. Meade brought Lee 
to battle and chose the field. On July 1the battle of Gettysburg began by an unexpected 
collision between the union cavalry and the head of Gen. Hill’s column moving from 
Chambersburg towards Gettysburg. It resulted in the repulse of the union advance, 
and its retirement to the strong position of Cemetery ridge, s. of Gettysburg. The great 
battle was begun by Lee, July 2, 18638, at 4 p.m., by a tremendous cannonade followed 
by an impetuous attack on the right of Meade’s position. It failed. The next day 
Gen. Meade anticipated the strong attack to be made on his position, by an early retakin 
of a position gained by the confederates the day before. On the afternoon of the 3 
Zee massed 145 cannon and opened the battle for two hours with their thunder, under 
cover of which his attacking columns of 15,000 men formed. The attack was all that 
human bravery could make it; but the column melted before the fire that waited for 
it; and though its head reached and covered the key of the struggle, the main force of 
the column was annihilated, and the position quickly retaken. Gen. Lee’s noble equa- 
nimity was conspicuous in this defeat in the manner of his meeting the disorganized 
remnant of that returning column ; infusing them with his own serene confidence. A 
retreat was now necessary, but it was deliberate and orderly, and Gen. Meade, after his 
victory, found no place in Lee’s army for attack. He maneuvered retreating until s. of 
the Rappahannock, where he endeavored to bring Meade to battle. But the latter was 
too wary. Then he advanced and endeavored to get to the n. of the national army, but 
Meade’s counter-movements, prompt and rapid, prevented; and the latter in turn 
advanced, attacked and captured a part of Lee’s force, compelling his retreat to the 
Rapidan. Here Meade planned an attack by surprise, but Lee received timely infor- | 
mation, and when Meade’s force confronted him, was in a position too strong to be 
attacked. With a quickness and boldness peculiar to him, he observed that Meade’s 
army was in a weak position to resist an attack, and planned one for the following day. 
But the next day Meade and his army were no longer there. ‘‘ They had disappeared 
like a phantom,” writes Gen. Lee’s biographer. That ended the campaign of Virginia 
in 1863. 

The ‘‘immense campaign” of 1864 for the possession of Richmond was now to test 
and crown the military fame of Gen. Lee. Gen. U.S. Grant, victorious thus far on 
every field, assumed the personal command of the army of the Potomac. For an entire 
year all the vast resources at his command were used with that rugged grit that regards 
no loss of life too great which achieves the quick end of war, and with an energy and 
skill that all the world acknowledges. Yet during that entire year Gen. Lee, with an 
army small in comparison, by his engineering skill, masterly handling, and invariable 
readiness, aided by his necessary concentration behind strong defenses, held Grant’s 
army at bay, and yielded at last only as a cube of steel may yield to the last great pressure 
of a colossal vise. Grant was hammering at the front of flint that Lee invariably pre- 
sented. But the weakening force could but show their heroic valor and the resources 
of their commander. ‘The last council of war of the army of northern Virginia was held 
on the evening of the 8th of April, 1865, and Gen. Lee surrendered the remnant of his 
troops on the 9th. His parting address to his men is amodel of sad dignity and grateful 
recognition of an army’s constancy, 
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In Mar., 1866, Gen. Lee was called before the reconstruction committee of congress 
to give his views. He was very guarded in the expression of opinions, but gave a 
hearty approval of what is known as President Johnson’s policy. His answers to ques: 
tions put to him were not particularly instructive, often vague and evasive, and indicated 
his intention to give a mournful acquiescence, but not a support, to the re-formed union. 
But it must be stated that the questions put to him were often needlessly painful for him 
to answer, and called either for a pronounced adhesion to the lost cause, evasion, or re- 
newed loyalty. His answers indicated the middle course, and to this he ever conscien. 
tiously adhered. ‘‘ Wishing every one to remain faithful to the old traditions of the South 
in all that pertained to honor, virtue and hospitality, yet he set himself to work to root 
up those animosities and provincial rivalries which led only to ruin.” 

In person Gen. Lee was of the noblest type of manly beauty : tall, broad-shouldered, 
erect, with a dignity as impressive as that of Washington, yet not so cold ; of habits as 
pure, more warmly religious ; with a calm, confident, kindly manner that no disaster 
could change. In the fall of 1865 Gen. Lee, who had left both estate and profession, 
accepted the presidency of Washington college in Lexington, Va. Its sedentary duties 
and the habitual sadness of his proud spirit sapped his health, and a congestion of the 
brain terminated his life, Oct. 12, 1870. 


LEE, SAMUEL, D.D., an English orientalist and linguist, was b., May 14, 1783, at 
Longnor, in Shropshire; studied at Queen’s college, Cambridge, and took his degree of 
B.A. in 1817. Two years after he was chosen Arabic professor in the same university, 
obtained the degree of p.p. from Halle (unsolicited) in 1822 and from Cambridge in 
1838, was appointed regius professor of Hebrew in 1881, and died rector of Barley, in 
Hertfordshire, Dec. 16, 1852. His Grammar of the Hebrew Language (2d ed., Lond. 
1831), his Book of Job, translated from the Original Hebrew (3 vols., Lond. 1887), his 
Hebrew, Chaldaic, and English Lexicon (Lond. 1840), his translation from the Arabic of 
the Travels of Ibn-Batuta (Lond. 1888), have secured for him a very high reputation. 
His Sermons on the Study of the Holy Scriptures (1830) and Hvents and Times of the Visions 
of Daniel and St. John (Lond. 1851), are also highly esteemed. He took charge, for the 
British aud foreign Bible society, of editions of the Syriac Old Testament, and of the 
Syriac New Testament, or Peshito, of the Malay, Persian, and Hindustani Bibles, and 
of the Psalms in Coptic and Arabic. 


LEE, SAMuEL Puruips, rear-admiral U.S.N.; b. Va., 1812; entered the navy as 
midshipman in 1825; was appointed lieut. in 1887, commander in 1855, capt. in 
1862, commodore in 1866, and rear-admiral in 1870. He rendered important aid in the 
capture of New Orleans during the war of the rebellion, being at that time in command 
of the North Atlantic blockading squadron. In 1864-65 he commanded the Mississippi 
squadron; 1866-67 he was president of the board to examine volunteer officers for 
admission to the navy; 1868-70, chief signal officer; commander of the North Atlantic 
fleet 1870-73, when he retired from active service. He died in 1897. 


LEE, Sopnra, 1750-1824; b. London; daughter of an actor, and at 380 years of age 
wrote a comedy, 7’he Chapter of Accidents, the profits of which enabled her to establish 
at Bath a seminary for young ladies, which was conducted for many years by her with 
the aid of her sister HARRIET, whose name is inseparably connected with her own in the 
authorship of The Canterbury Tales. Sophia, besides writing most of those tales, was 
the author of two novels and a tragedy that won a moderate success. Her second 
comedy was not so fortunate. 


LEE, Tuomas, b. Va., about the beginning of the 18th c.; the third son of Richard, 
member of the council, and grandson of Richard, the cavalier founder of the family 
in America, who took an active part with Berkeley in securing the allegiance of the 
colony to the Stuarts. Thomas succeeded to the ancestral estate at Stratford, West- 
moreland co. He became president of the council, and his commission as governor had 
just been signed, when he died, in 1750. By his wife Hannah, daughter of col. Philip 
Ludwell, a member of the council, he had six sons, all of whom were distinguished for 
public services rendered during the revolutionary war. WrHtuIAM, the fifth son, went 
to England as agent of Virginia, was elected sheriff of London in 1773 and alderman in 
1775. He was afterwards diplomatic agent of the United States at the Hague, Vienna, 
and Berlin. He was recalled in 1779, and died at Green Spring, Va., June 27, 1795. 


LEECH, Hirudo, a Linnzean genus of annelida, of the order suctoria, now forming the 
family hirwdinide, and divided into a number of genera, some of which contain many 
species. They are mostly inhabitants of fresh waters, although some live among grass, 
etc., in moist places, and some are marine. They are most common in warm climates. 
The body is soft, and composed of rings like that of the earth-worm, but not furnished 
with bristles to aid in progression, as in the earth-worm; instead of which, a sucking 
disk at each extremity enables the leech to avail itself of its power of elongating and 
shortening its body, in order to pretty rapid locomotion. The mouth is in the anterior 
sucking disk. 'The mouth of many of the species, as of the common medicinal leeches, 
is admirably adapted not only for killing and eating the minute aquatic animals which 
constitute their ordinary food, but for making little wounds in the higher animals, when 
opportunity occurs, through which blood may be sucked. The mouth of the medicinal 
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leech has three small white hard teeth, minutely serrated along the edges, and curved so 
as to form little semicircular saws, provided with muscles powerful enough to work 
them with great effect, and to produce a triradiate wound. The stomach is very large, 
and is divided into compartments, some of which have large lateral cxca; and a leech 
which has once gorged itself with blood retains a store for a very long time, little 
changed, in these receptacles, whilst the digestive process slowly goes on. The circulat- 
ing system consists of four great pulsating trunks, one dorsal, one ventral, and two 
lateral, with their branches; there is no heart. The aération of the blood takes place by 
numerous small apertures on the ventral surface, leading into respiratory sacs. Leeches 
are oviparous, and each individual is hermaphrodite. They have small eyes—in the 
medicinal leeches ten—appearing as black spots near the mouth, and of the most simple 
structure. Leeches frequently change their skin; and one cause of the great mortality 
so often experienced among leeches kept for medicinal use is the want of aquatic plants 
in the vessels containing them, among which to rub themselves for aid in this process, 
and for getting quit of the slime which their skins exude. Leech aguaria in which 
aquatic plants grow are therefore much more favorable for the health of leeches 
than the tanks and vessels formerly in use.—The Mepicrnau LEEcuH (H. medicinalis or 
sanguisuga officinalis) is a rare native of Britain; but leech-gathering is the occupation 
of some poor persons, particularly in Cumberland. lLeeches, however, are generally 
imported from Hamburg and from the s. of Europe. The collecting of leeches gives 
employment to many persons in some parts of Europe; and leech-gatherers sometimes 
adopt the simple mode of wading into the water, and seizing the leeches which attach 
themselves to their bare legs. Pieces of liver, etc., are sometimes used for bait, and @ 
kind of net is sometimes used. Some parts of Europe are supplied from more eastern 
regions. Slight differences have led to the establishment of two species—one more 
northern, and one more southern—among those commonly imported into Britain. The 
more northern—which is that above named—has the belly spotted with black; the more 
southern (H. provincialis, or sanguisuga medicinalis or meridionalis) has the belly 
unspotted. Other species are used for the same medicinal purpose of blood-sucking in 
other parts of the world. The ancients were weil acquainted with leeches, but their 
medicinal use seems to have originated in the middle ages. Many millions of leeches 
are annually imported into Britain.—The Horse-LEECH (hemopis sanguisorba) is com- 
mon in Britain; it is much larger than the medicinal species, but its teeth are compara- 
tively blunt, and it is little of a blood-sucker—notwithstanding the popular notion—and 
useless for medicinal purposes. It feeds greedily on earth-worms, which issue from the 
banks of the ponds or sluggish streams which it inhabits.—In many parts of India, as 
in the warm valleys of the Himalaya, the moist grass swarms with leeches, some of them 
very small, but very troublesome to cattle and to men who have occasion to walk through 
the grass. Sir James EK. Tennent’s description of the land-leech of Ceylon (hemadipsa 
Ceylanica) is very amusing. In size, it is about an inch in length, and as fine as a com- 
mon knitting-needle, but capable of distension to the thickness of a quill and a length 
of nearly 2 inches. It can insinuate itself through the meshes of the finest stocking. It 
is always ready to assail a passing traveler or quadruped. The coffee-planters are 
obliged to wear leech-gaiters of closely-woven cloth for protection. Horses are driven 
wild by these pests, ‘‘and stamp the ground in fury, to shake them from their fetlocks, 
to which they hang in bloody tassels.” The bare legs of palanquin-bearers are adorned 
with clusters of them like bunches of grapes. Their numbers have often occasioned the 
death of men compelled to spend days where they abounded. The moist valleys of 
Java, Sumatra, Chili, and other tropical countries swarm with land leeches. 


LEECH (Anglo-Saxon, /dece, a reliever of pain), a physician. 


LEECH, Joun, an English artist, was b. in London in 1817, and received his educa- 
tion at the charter-house. The reputation of this artist is almost entirely associated 
with Punch, to which, beginning about 1840, he contributed thousands of humorous 
sketches. ‘These sketches are frequently as full of grace as of humor; the drawing is 
often excellent; and his female faces have a quiet, healthful beauty, which would be 
attractive in the ball-room, but more attractive by the fireside and with children on the 
knee. In the Punch sketches he has satirized keenly, yet, on the whole, humanely, the 
vagaries of male and female attire, the precocity of the young, the pomp of paterfamilias, 
the pride of domestic servants, and the singular relations which sometimes subsist 
between the parlor and the kitchen. To the future historian of the Victorian era these 
admirable sketches will be invaluable. 

A collection of Leech’s best contributions to Punch has been published separately, in 
several series, under the title of Pictures of Life and Character; also a volume of Pencil- 
sngs from Punch. He died Oct., 1864. See Life of Leech, by Frith (1891). 


LEECHING, or the application of leeches for the purpose of abstracting blood, is pre- 
ferable to venesection or cupping in many forms of disease; as, for example—1. In 
local determinations of blood, unattended with febrile symptoms, as in acute inflam- 
mation of the female breast, when the pressure of the cupping-glass would cause intense 
pain. 2. In abdominal inflammations, especially in peritonitis (q.v.), the application 
of leeches is often preferable to general blood-letting, particularly in patients of a weak 
constitution. 3, In various organic affections of the heart and lungs, leeching often 
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affords great relief, Indeed, there are few diseases in which loss of blood is required, 
excepting erysipelas, in which the application of leeches is objectionable; although it is 
inexpedient, as compared with venesection, in those cases in which it is desirable to 
make an immediate impression on the disease (as in peritonitis in robust persons), or 
where the disease is very rapid and fatal (as in croup). 

In the diseases of infants and young children, leeches must be applied with caution. 
Infants are sometimes completely blanched by the application of one or two leeches, and 
a case is recorded by Pelletan in which six leeches applied to the chest proved fatal to a 
child aged 6 years. In applying leeches, the part should be thoroughly cleaned, and 
the leeches, after being dried by rubbing them in a clean linen cloth, should be placed 
in an open pill-box or in a wine-glass, and applied to the spot at which it is desired that 
they should attach themselves. When it is wished to affix a leech to the inside of the 
mouth, it is placed in a narrow tube called a leech-glass. When the animals will not 
attach themselves readily, they may sometimes be induced to bite by moistening the 
part with milk or blood. “ Artificial leeches” are sometimes used. 

The quantity of blood which a leech is capable of drawing may be estimated at an 
average at about adram and a half, although occasionally a leech will abstract between 
3 and 4 drams; and this quantity does not include that lost after the animal has fallen 
off, which is frequently, especially in children, very considerable. In order to cause 
the leech to disgorge the blood, the usual practice is to apply salt to its body. 

When the leeches have fallen off, it is usually desirable to promote to some extent 
the flow of blood from their bites, and this is readily done by the application of warm 
fomentations or poultices. The bleeding generally stops spontaneously after a short 
time; if it goes on longer than is desirable, mere exposure to the air, or the application 
of the fluff of a hat, or of a bit of cobweb, will usually check it, the fibrine of the blood 
coagulating on the applied filaments, and forming a small clot. If these means fail, a 
little cone of lint should be inserted into the bite, over which a compress should be laid 
and a bandage applied; or the bite should be touched with a stick of nitrate of silver 
(lunar caustic) scraped to a point. 

Leeches, when applied to the mouth or interior of the nose, have been occasionally 
swallowed, and have given rise to very unpleasant symptoms. The best treatment in a 
case of this kind is to prescribe wine—half a glass, or even a glass, every quarter of an 
hour—which will speedily destroy the leech. A moderately strong solution of common 
salt would probably exert a similar fatal action on the animal, See LEEcu. 


LEECH LAKE, inn. Minnesota, about 7 m. s. of lake Cass. It is nearly 20 m. long 
and 15m. broad. It has an elevation of 1330 ft., and discharges its waters by .a short 
outlet into the Mississippi. 

LEEDS, a co. in e. Ontario, Canada, having the St. Lawrence river for its s. and s.e. 
boundary; bounded on the n.w. by Rideau Jake, and has other lakes of considerable size ; 
900 sq.m.; pop. 39,279. Through lake Rideau passes the Rideau canal, connecting 
Ottawa with Kingston on lake Ontario. The Rideau river takes its rise in the lake, 
emptying into the Ottawa river. The Cataraqui river also has its source in lake Rideau, 
emptying into lake Ontario at Kingston. Its surface is uneven. The soil is productive 
of wheat, oats, potatoes, corn, andrye. Its inhabitants are engaged in farming, manu- 
facturing, and mercantile pursuits. The Brockville and Ottawa branch of the Canada 
Central railway has its terminus at the county-seat, and its s.and s.e. border is traversed 
by the Grand Trunk railway. Its capital is employed in foundries and machine-shops, 
tanneries, manufacture of stoves and white lead, flour and saw mills, and the making of 
buck and kid mits. Seat of justice, Brockville. 

LEEDS, the first t. in Yorkshire and fifth in England in point of population, is a par- 
liamentary and municipal borough, returning five members to the house of commons. 
It is situated in the n.w. of the West Riding of Yorkshire, in the valley of the Aire, 
and is the seat of important manufactures, especially of clothing. The woolen trade 
carried on here exceeds in extent that of any other part of England. Its situation fits 
it well for manufacturing. It lies near an extensive coal field and a productive agri- 
cultural and grazing region. The Aire river which has been open for navigation since 
1659 flows into the Humber and thus affords communication with the sea on the east; 
and to the west water communication is afforded by the Leeds and Liverpool Canal 
finished in 1816. Its railway facilities are exceptional and bring it into communication 
with all parts of the country. Mention of its woolen industry occurs as early as the 
fourteenth century, and by the sixteenth century it was well established. Until the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, goods were sent to Holland to be finished, but 
about that time the arts of preparing the cloth for the market were introduced. With 
the introduction of steam power in the latter part of the eighteenth century the manu- 
factures of Leeds made great strides, and their progress was furthered by the demand 
for army clothing occasioned by the wars. Among the staple manufactures may be 
mentioned fine broadcloths. Other fancy cloths sent in from neighboring towns are 
finished in Leeds. There are also important manufactures of felt-carpeting and 
drugget. The iron industry is flourishing and includes the smelting of ore, foundries, 
the manufacture of machinery, engines, agricultural implements, etc. There is an ex- 
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tensive plant for the manufacture of a fine quality of decorative earthenware, and 
there are also important manufactures of leather, chemicals, flax, silks, glass, railway 
cars, tobacco, paper, fire brick, etc. The chief church is St. Peter’s, which is in 
Kirkgate, and was rebuilt in 1838 at a cost of £29,770. It is 180 ft. long by 86 ft. 
wide; the tower is 139 ft. high, and contains a peal of 18 bells. It is a very noble 
edifice. The principal windows are of beautiful stained glass. It also contains some 
fine statues, one of which is erected in memory of those natives of Leeds who fell 
in the Crimea; the church has a good choir. The most interesting church in the town 
is St. John’s, New Briggate, consecrated by archbishop Neale, A.p. 1634, an almost 
unique example of a ‘‘ Laudian’’ church, and still retaining the original fittings. The 
other principal buildings are chiefly of recent erection. ‘The town-hall, completed in 
1858, is 250 ft. long, 200 ft. broad, and the tower is 225 ft. high. It covers 5,600 square 
yards. The great hall is 161 ft. long, 72 ft. wide, and 75 ft. high. It is richly decorated, 
and contains one of the largest and most powerful organs in Europe, also statues of 
Edward Baines and Robert Hall, formerly members for the borough. There is also 
a colossal statue of the queen in the vestibule, and of Wellington in the front of the 
building. Kirkstall abbey, about 3 m. from Leeds, was founded between 1147 and 1153 by 
Henry de Lacie for the Cistercian order of monks. It is a fine old ruin, remarkable for 
its simple grandeur and unity of design. It was bought by Col. North and presented 
to the borough in 1888. Adel church, about four miles from Leeds, is an interesting 
building, erected in 1140. Near it was a Roman station where several antiquities have 
been found. There are many charitable instit utions, among which are the Harrison 
almshouses, the fever and small-pox hospitals of the corporation, several other special 
hospitals, an excellent infirmary, etc. The corporation has established markets for 
fish, fruit, cattle and corn, and it owns the gas and water-work systems of the city. 1n 
1874 the Yorkshire college was established, and in 1887 it was affiliated with the Victoria 
university. At Woodhouse several fine college buildings have been erected and there 
are well equipped departments of chemistry, engineering, biology, art, and technical 
training, as well as a medical department which is located near the Leeds infirmary. 
Besides this and Kirkstall abbey, the public recreation grounds, owned by the corpora- 
tion are Woodhouse moor, Hunslet moor, Ivy House estate, East End park, and 
Armley park. Roundhay park, one of the most beautiful demesnes in England, at a 
distance of 2 m. from Leeds, was bought by the corporation of the town in 1872 at 
a cost of £140,000, and converted into a recreation-ground for the use of the public. 
It covers 735 acres. Pop. in 1871, 259,212; in 1891, 367,500; in 1896, est. 402,449. 

LEEDS, Joun, 1705-80; b. Talbot co., Md.; served for forty years as clerk of the 
county and judge of the provincial court; in 1760 was appointed commissioner to supervise 
the returns of Mason and Dixon of the boundaries of Maryland and Pennsylvania. In 1769 
he contributed to the Philosophical Transactions a paper on The Transit of Venus. He 
was appointed surveyor-gen. of Maryland, and performed the duties of that office until 
his death. 


LEEK (alliwm porrum; see ALLIUM), a biennial plant, and a native of thes. of 
Europe; with no proper bulb at the root, but generally a slight increase of the thickness 
of the stem; a stem about 3ft. high, leafy at bottom; the leaves about an inch wide; the 
flowers in a large and very dense terminal globular umbel, which is not bulbiferous. It 
has been long in cultivation, and some of the varieties exhibit the effects of cultivation 
in greatly increased size and delicacy. The lower part of the stem, before it has run up 
into a flower-stalk, blanched by earthing up or other means which also induce it to swell 
and extend, is much esteemed for culinary purposes. Its flavor is much milder than 
that of the onion, or any other species of alliwm. The leek has long been an especial 
favorite of the Welsh; and much attention has of late been paid to its cultivation in 
some parts of Scotland. It is generally sown in spring, and is used during the following 
winter. It delights in a rich but light and dry soil. Gardeners often transplant seed- 
jing leeks, instead of merely thinning out the original rows; and sometimes make deep 
holes for them with the dibble, into which they merely throw a little earth to cover the 
roots, leaving the stem to swell in the open hole. 


LEEK, a manufacturing and market-t. of England, in the co. of Stafford, 24 m. 
n.n.e. of the town of thatname. The parish church dates originally from 1180, and the 
town contains also numerous educational and benevolent institutions. Pop. ’91, 14,128, 
who are employed chiefly in the manufacture of silk goods and agricultural implements. 


LEELANA, a co. in central Michigan surrounded by water on all but its southern 
border, is bounded on the n. and n.w. by lake Michigan, on the e. by Grand Traverse 
bay and West bay; 850 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 7,944. It is drained by the Platte river, flowing 
into lake Michigan, and has two large picturesque lakes. Its surface is level, and well 
supplied with forests of sugar maple, beech, and hemlock. Its leading products are 
‘buckwheat, barley, oats, corn, rye, wheat, cattle, sheep, and swine. Its manufactures 
are not extensive, its fisheries claiming more attention. Co seat, Leland. 
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LEER, a t. of Prussia, Hanover, in East Friesland, 32 m. w.n.w. from Oldenburg, on 
the right bank of the Leda, near its junction with the Ems. There are manufactures 
of machinery, cigars, tobacco, etc.; breweries and distilleries; iron foundries and ship- 
building yards. It is on the Munster and Emden branch of the Prussian state railway 
and the Bremen and Neuschanz branch of the Oldenburg line. Its commerce is impor- 
tant, its foreign trade including grain, colonial wares, cattle, horses, butter, cheese and 
wood. Pop. ’90, 11,075. 

LEES, FREDERICK RICHARD, b. 1815, near Leeds, Eng.; connected himself at the 
age of nineteen with the total abstinence enterprise, in which he soon became a 
prominent advocate. He received, 1841-44, several prizes for essays on his favorite sub- 
ject, and in 1856, £100 from the United Kingdom alliance for an argument in favor of 
prohibiting the liquor traffic by legislation. He held public discussions with physicians. 
At the ‘‘ world’s temperance convention ’’ in New York in 1853 he was a delegate from 
the British ‘‘ temperance association ’’ of the north of England. In 1860 he received a 
testimonial of 1000 guineas from friends of his cause in Great Britain. He published 
The Metaphysics of Owenism dissected; a Treatise on Logic, or the Methods, Means, and © 
Matter of Argument; History of Alcohol, He d. 1879. 


LEES, JAMES CAMERON, Scottish divine, born 1834, was educated at London, Glas- 
gow and Aberdeen universities and became minister of Carnock Ross, in 1856. In 1886 he 
was chosen dean of the Scottish Chapel Royal. Among his writings are The History of 
the Abbey of Paisley (1878), The History of Giles, Edinburgh (1889), Life and Conduct (1893). 

LEES, WILLIAM NASSAU, 1825-89, English orientalist and major-general in the army 
of British India. He was for some time the head of the Mohammedan college at Cal- 
cutta, and was the author of many works on oriental subjects. 

LEESER, Isaac, 1806-68; b. Westphalia. He emigrated to Richmond, Va., in 1824, 
and engaged in commercial pursuits, but in 1829 was appointed rabbi of a Jewish syna- 
gogue in Philadelphia. He published The Jews and the Mosaic Law ; Discourses, Argumen- 
tative and Devotional; Portuguese Form of Prayers ; Descriptive Geography of Palestine, from 
the Hebrew of rabbi Joseph Schwartz; and a Translation of the Holy Scriptures (Jewish) 
Jrom the Original Hebrew. In 1848 he established The Occident and American Jewish 
Advocate, a monthly periodical; in 1850 retired from the ministry. 

LEETE, WILLIAM, d. 1683; b. in England early in the 17th c.; emigrated to America 
in 1637; was an early settler in New Haven, Conn., and one of the founders of the town 
of Guilford. He was deputy governor of the state 1661-65, and frequently a commis- 
sioner of the colonies between 1655 and 1679, He harbored and defended the regicides 
Goff, Whalley, and Dixwell in 1661, and was again elected governor in 1676, and annually 
thereafter until his death, at Hartford, 1685. 

LEEU’ WARDEN, a t. of the Netherlands, capital of the province of Friesland, in a 
rich and extensive plain, on the Harlingen and Groningen canal, 16 m. e.n.e. of Harlin- 
gen. It contains a handsome town-hall, an ancient palace of the stadtholder of Fries- 
land, and many churches. Numerous canals intersect the town. Leeuwarden has 
several learned societies, among them the Frisian Society for the study of history, an- 
tiquities, and language. The industries consist for the most part of the manufacture of 
gold and silver ware, musical instruments, carriages, etc. The town is one of the larg- 
est fruit and beef markets of the Netherlands and has a considerable commerce in flax, 
chicory, woolen goods, colonial wares, wines and brandy. Pop. 1895, 31,292. 


LEEUWENHOEK, or LEUWENHOEK, ANTONY VAN, one of the earliest microscopic 
observers, was b. at Delft, in Holland, in 1682, and d. in the same town in 1723. The com- 
pound microscope, as it existed in his time, was very imperfect, and subject to many 
errors, Which induced Leeuwenhoek to employ only simple microscopes, that is to say, 
very small lenses of short focal lengths, which were fixed between two plates of metal 
that had been pierced with a very narrow opening. He bequeathed to the'royal societ 
of London (where they are carefully preserved) a collection of these microscopes. It 
was in the Philosophical Transactions of this society, to which he contributed 112 papers, 
that most of his observations were originally published. 

Amongst the most important of his investigations may be mentioned a memoir com- 
municated to the royal society in 1690, in which he discovered, and clearly demon- 
strated, the continuity of the arteries and veins through intervening capillaries, and 
thus afforded ocular demonstration of the truth of Harvey’s views regarding the circula- 
tion; he also examined the structure of the crystalline lens and of the brain. He is, 
perhaps, most generally known as the discoverer of the rotifers, and as being the first to 
recognize the property which these animals possess of alternately dying and being 
resuscitated, according as they are dried or provided with the water necessary for the 
maintenance of their vitality. 

His writings were collected and published in Dutch at Leyden and Delft in seven 4to 
vols., the publication extending from 1686 to 1782. A Latin translation, under the title 
of Opera Omnia seu Arcana Nature, was published at Leyden in 1792; and an English 
translation was published by Mr. Samuel Hoole, in two 4to vols., in 1798-1800. 


LEE’WARD ISLANDS. See ANTILLES. ' 


LEEWAY. When a ship is steering in any direction, and a strong wind is blowing, 
so as to make an acute angle with the direction of the ship, the ship’s actual course is 
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the resultant of two forces, one represented by her headway (or locomotive power), the 
other by the force urging her in the direction of the wind. This resultant must be 
somewhat between the two; and with the same power of wind, the angle between 
the direction in which the ship is steering and the resultant will be great or small as the 
headway is diminished or increased. This angle represents the leeway; and the amount 
of ground lost to leeward in a given distance sailed is shown by the side of the triangle 
subtending this angle. In all computations of the course pursued, allowance has to be 
made for leeway. Some ships, in tolerable weather, make scarcely any perceptible lee- 
way, while bad sailers fall off as much as seven points of the compass. 


LEFEBVRE, FRANQGoIs JOSEPH, Duke of Dantzic and marshal of France, was b. at 
Ruffach, in Alsace, Oct. 25, 1755. He entered the army at the age of 18, and was a 
sergeant in the French guards when the revolution broke out. He rose in rank with 
wonderful rapidity. He took part with Bonaparte in the coup @état of 1799. In 1804 
he was made a marshal of the empire. He also conducted the siege of Dantzic, and 
after its capture was created duke of Dantzic. He distinguished himself in his cam- 
paign in Spain in 1808, especially by his capture of Bilbao and Segovia and victories 
over the British general Blake. In the following year he put down the insurrection in 
the Tyrol. During the Russian campaign he had the command of the imperial guard 
and in 1814 of the left wing of the army, which resisted the advance of the allies in 
France. Submitting to the Bourbons after Napoleon’s abdication, he was made a peer. 
He died Sept. 14, 1820. 

LEFEBVRE-DESNOUETTES, CuHariEes, Comte, 1773-1822; b. Paris; entered the 
French army, serving in Belgium in 1792, and afterwards as aid-de-camp to Napoleon 
at Marengo; distinguished himself at Austerlitz; in 1806 was made brigadier, and in 
1808 general of division; at the siege of Saragossa was taken prisoner by the English, 
but escaped from England and took part in the Austrian, Russian, and German cam- 
paigns, and in defending France from invasion in 1804. He fought at Fleurus and 
Waterloo, and was made a peer by Napoleon in 1815. Being condemned to death by the 
royalists, he escaped to the United States, and united with baron Lallemand in the 
effort to establish a colony of French refugees in Alabama. He entered into corre- 
spondence with Napoleon at St. Helena with a view to effecting his rescue, and for his 
services received by the will of the emperor the sum of 150,900 francs. While on the 
voyage to France he was lost at sea near the Irish coast. 

LEFEBVRE, JULES JOSEPH, figure and portrait artist; b. at Tournon, France, in 
1836, and in his early life he was a pupil of Léon Cogiet. In 1861 he took the Grand 
Prix de Rome for Zhe Death of Priam, and in 1870 exhibited in the Salon Truth and a 
portrait. These were followed in 1872 by The Grasshopper ; a portrait of the Prince 
Imperial (1874); Mary Magdalene (1876); Pandora (1877); Fiammetta, and Oudine (1881); 
La Fiancée (1882); Psyché (1888); 2’ Aurore, (1884); Laure (1885); Portraits de Mme. T. . . 
et de Mme. L. G. (1886, méd. d’honneur); Lady Godiva (1890); Fille d’Hve (1892). The 
majority of these works have been acquired by the Luxemburg and other public galleries 
of Europe. M. Lefebvre obtained medals in 1865, 1868, and 1870, and a first class medal 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1878. He was decorated with the Legion of Honor in 1870, 
made an officer in 1878, and member of the Académie des Beaux-Arts since 1891. He 
is one of the leading painters of his school and style. 


LE FEVRE, FAVRE, or FABER, Pierre, 1506-46; b, Savoy; was one of the nine 
original coadjutors of Loyola in the establishment of the order of Jesuits. He came of 
a peasant family, but was educated at the university of Paris, and at the college of Ste. 
Barbe, where he lectured on philosophy. Loyola was his pupil. He passed his ordina- 
tion as a priest in 1534, and three years later induced the pope to permit Loyola and his 
companions to visit Palestine. He received the appointment of professor of theology in 
the Sapienza college in Rome in 1587, and the next year was sent to Parma on a special 
mission for reformation of the diocese. He afterwards visited Germany, where he con- 
ducted public disputations with the reformers; and in Spain and Portugal regulated 
the Jesuit college newly founded at Coimbra; and in Madrid, Valladolid, Valencia, 
etc., founded others. In 1546, on his way to join the council of Trent, he was seized 
with a violent fever, from which he died. After his death he was canonized. 


LEFKOSI'A, called also Nrxo'sta, ancient LEvucostA, capital of the island of Cyprus 
(q.v.), is situated on the Pidias, in the center of an agricultural plain, about 35 m. inland 
from Famagosta bay. It is completely surrounded by walls, about 3 m. in circumfer- 


ence, and over 30 ft. high, and is entered by three gateways. It was fortified in the. 


time of Constantine the great, but the old works were destroyed by the Venetians, who 
constructed the present fortifications. Lefkosia was taken in 1570 by the Turks, who 
massacred the greater portion of the inhabitants. It contains numerous mosques 
(among them that of St. Sophia) and several churches. It is the seat of a Greek arch- 
bishop and of the British high commissioner. Pop. 1891, 12,515. 


LE FLO, ADOLPHE CHARLES EMMANUEL, b. France, 1804. He was sent as ambassa- 
dor to Russia from the French republic after the revolution of 1848; returned to Paris 
in 1849 an adherent of Louis Napoleon, but opposed his treachery to the republic. He 
was arrested after the coup d@’état that made Napoleon dictator, and soon after banished; 
but allowed to return in 1859. After the fall of Napoleon, during the German war he 
was a short time minister of war, but resigned to take again the position of minister to 
Russia. He was replaced by Gen. Chanzy, and died in 1887. 
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LEFLORE, a co. in n.w. Mississippi, formed since the census of 1870, of portions 
of the counties of Carroll and Sunflower; 660 sq. miles. Two branches of the Yazoo 
river unite in the central portion to form that stream, which is navigable to the county 
seat of Greenwood. At this point steamboats are loaded with cotton, the staple pro- 
duct, to go down the river. Its soil is fertile when not subject to overflow, and its 
surface is diversified by dense forests growing on the river borders. The Yazoo river 
forms its southern boundary, where, by dividing and afterwards uniting some miles 
below, it forms Honey island. Pop. ’90, 16,869. Co. seat, Greenwood. 


LEFORT, FRANCOIS, was b. at Geneva in 1656. After serving for some time in the 
French and Dutch service, he went to Russia, where he obtained a captain’s commis- 
sion in the army. He fought with distinction against the Turks and Tartars, and took 
an active part in the intrigues which placed Peter the Great on the throne. The czar 
never forgot Lefort, who became his chief favorite, and, next to Peter, the most impor- 
tant personage in Russia. He was a man of great acuteness and ability. He remodeled 
the Russian army, and also laid the foundation of its navy. In 1694 he was made 
admiral and generalissimo. When Peter the Great undertook his visit to foreign coun- 
tries in 1697, Lefort was the chief of the embassy, in the train of which the czar trav- 
eled incognito. Lefort died in 1699. See Golikof’s Vie de Lefort, and the German 
monographs by Posselt (1866) and Blum (1867). 


LEFT, THe; or Tue Mountain (French, La Gauche, or La Montagne). See 
PouitTicAL PARTIES, French. 


LEFTWICH, Jorn, 1759-1846 ; b. in Bedford co., Va.; was a soldier in the revolu- 
tionary war, fighting gallantly at Germantown, Camden, and Guilford, and being 
severely wounded at the latter place. In the war of 1812 he commanded a brigade 
under gen. Harrison at fort Meigs; was afterwards a maj.gen. of militia, and frequently 
a member of the Virginia legislature. 


LEG, THE, comprises all that part of the lower extremity which lies between the 
knee and the ankle. It consists of two bones, the tibia and fibula (see SKELETON 
and Foor), and of masses of muscles (together with nerves and vessels) which are held 
in their position by coverings of fascia, and are enveloped in the general integument. 

The shaft of the tibia is of a triangular prismoid form, and presents three surfaces 
and three borders. The internal surface is smooth, convex, and broader above than 
below; except at its upper third, it lies directly under the skin, and may be readily 
traced by the hand. The external and the posterior surfaces are covered by numerous 
muscles. ‘The muscular mass forming the calf (formed by the gastrocnemius, soleus, and 
plantaris muscles) is peculiar to man, and is directly connected with his erect attitude 
and his ordinary mode of progression. The anterior border of the tibia, the most 

rominent of the three, is popularly known as the shin, and may be traced down to the 
inner ankle. 

The fibula, or small bone of the leg, lies on the outer surface of the tibia, and articu- 
lates with its upper and lower extremities, and with the astragalus inferiorly. It 
affords attachments to many of the muscles of this region. 

This region is nourished by the anterior and posterior tibial arteries into which the 
popliteal artery separates. Both these arteries occasionally require to be tied by the 
surgeon in cases of wounds or aneurism. The blood is returned towards the heart by 
two sets of veins—the deep, which accompany the arteries, and the superficial, which 
are known as the internal or long saphenous, and the external or short saphenous veins. 
These superficial veins are very liable to become permanently dilated or varicose (a 
condition the nature and treatment of which are considered in the article VARICOSE 
Verns), if there is any impediment to the free transmission of the blood, or even from 
the mere weight of the ascending column of blood, in persons whose occupation 
requires continuous standing. ~ 

The nerves of the leg, both sensory and motor, are derived from the great sciatic 
nerve and from its terminal branches, the internal popliteal and the external popliteal 
or peroneal nerve, 

In cases of fracture or broken leg, the two bones are more frequently broken together 
than singly, and the most common situation is at the lower third. The tibia is more 
often broken by itself than the fibula, in consequence of its sustaining the whole weight 
of the body, while the fibula has nothing to support. 


LEGACY is a bequest or gift contained in the will of a deceased person of a chattel 
or sum of money or other thing. In England, it is provided by statute that if a legacy 
is given to the witness of a will, or to his or her wife or husband, the legacy is void; 
therefore, a legatee should never act as a witness. So bequests to superstitious uses are 
void, as, for example, to maintain a priest, or an anniversary or obit, or a lamp in a 
church, or to say masses for the testator’s soul, or to circulate pamphlets inculcating the 
pope’s supremacy. Legacies of money for charitable purposes, as for the use of schools, 
churches, etc., are valid, but if the money is directed to be laid out in the purchase of 
land for such purposes, the legacy is void by what 1s called the mortmain act (q.v.), 9 
Geo. II. c. 36. The policy of this statute has often of late been questioned, and it is 
enough to say that there is a mode, often practiced, of evading it. 
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Legacies are divided into specific and general. A specific legacy means a legacy of 
a specific thing, as a particular horse, picture, silver-plate, etc., or a sum of stock in the 
funds. A general legacy means a sum of money, without saying out of what fund it is 
to come, and it is payable out of the assets generally. The important difference between 
the two kinds of legacy is this, that if the subject-matter of the specific legacy fail, as if 
the horse die or be previously sold, etc., the legacy is gone, and no compensation is 
given for it; while, on the other hand, if there is not enough to pay all the general 
legacies, then they must abate—that is, share the loss—whereas the specific legacy, if it 
exist, must still be paid in full. There are various rules of great nicety and intricacy 
connected with the proper construction of legacies in a will, which are too technical to 
be noticed. It is a general rule, applicable to all legacies, that they are only payable if 
there is money enough for the purpose, after paying all the testator’s debts, for the 
maxim applies, that a man must be just before he is generous. The rule is, that a 
legacy is not payable by the executor till a year has elapsed after the testator’s death, for 
it is presumed he requires this time to inquire into the state of the property; and this is 
true even though the testator has ordered the legacy to be paid within six months after 
the death. Ifa legacy is left to an infant under twenty-one, it cannot be paid to the 
father, or any other relation, without the sanction of the court ofchancery. If a legacy 
is left to a married woman, the husband was entitled to claim it, unless it was left to her 
separate use, or unless she was unprovided for by the husband; but now, in all cases, 
the wife gets for her separate use all property coming to her. Interest is due on legacies 
from the time when the principal sum is payable—i.e., one year after the death—unless 
otherwise specified. If the legatee die before the testator, the legacy lapses—but there 
are some exceptions, as where the legatee is a child or grandchild of the testator.—In 
Scotland, the rules as to legacies are mainly the same, but not entirely. The details are 
too technical to require notice here. See Paterson’s Compendiwm of English and Scotch 
Law, p. 233. In Scotland, a legacy can be enforced in six months after the testator’s 
death, and bears interest from such death. Ifa legacy is left to a married woman, the 
husband is now in general bound, as in England, to settle it on the wife, by the statute 
24 and 25 Vict. c. 86. 

Legacies may furthermore be described as of various kinds; as, absolute, to vest at 
once unconditionally ; conditional or contingent, limited to take effect upon some event 
which may or may not take place; demonstrative, to be paid out of a specified fund ; 
model, where the will contains directions as to the way in which the legacy shall be ap- 
plied to the use of the legatee ; residuary, of all the personal property of the testator, not 
otherwise disposed of, etc. In regard to the construction of legacies, the rule is that the 
plain intent of the testator as collected from the whole will shall be carried into effect. 
Where the legatee is incorrectly described, the error may be corrected if a reference to the 
will itself clearly make out the testator’sintent; but parol evidence is inadmissible to remedy 
such misdescription unless it appear that there are two persons to whom the description in 
the will may apply. Where a bequest is made to children, the term, unless otherwise 
specified, is held to mean children at the time of the testator’s death, and to include a 
child in its mother’s womb, but not illegitimate children when there are legitimate chil- 
dren who answer the description in the will. Whenever the estate is unable to discharge 
the debts and specific legacies, the general money legacies are abated proportionately; 
and specific legacies are themselves liable to be abated if the debts be not yet discharged. 
Legacies are subject to ademption, i.e., to be destroyed or withheld on account of some 
act of the testator indicating an intention to revoke the bequest; thus, where a testator 
gives a legacy to a child and afterwards makes a settlement on her, the settlement is 
regarded as an ademption of the legacy. When two legacies are given to the same per- 
son, the question arises whether he shall take both. It has been held that where two 
legacies of unequal value are given to the same person by one will, or where legecies 
of equal or unequal value are given to the same person by different wills, he is entitled 
to receive both legacies; where the same thing is given twice, or legacies of equal value 
are given to the same person by the same will, he is entitled to receive but one legacy. 
Where a testator gives a legacy to his debtor as much as or more than the debt, the 
legacy, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, is presumed by courts of equity to 
be in satisfaction of the debt; but a legacy to a debtor will not constitute a release of the 
debt unless it be clearly shown that such is the intention of the testator. 


LEGAL HOLIDAYS. See HonipAys, LEGAL, 
LEGAL TENDER. See MONEY. 


LE GALLIENNE, RIcHARD, man of letters and journalist, born in Liverpool, Jan. 
20, 1866. He was graduated from Liverpool college, and served articles to a firm of 
chartered accountants for seven years, when he abandoned business to devote himself 
to literature. For afew months he was private secretary to the actor, Wilson Barrett, 
and during 1891 was literary critic for the Star. His writings include: My Ladies’ Son- 
nets (1887, privately printed); Volwmes in Folio (1888); The Book-Bills of Narcissus (1891); 
English Poems (1892); The Religion of a Literary Man (1898); Prose Fancies, 1st Series (1894) ; 
Prose Fancties, 2d Series (1896); Robert Louis Stevenson and other Poems (1895); Retrospective 
Reviews (1896); The Quest of the Golden Girl (1896). In 1897 he wrote a translation of the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. . 


LEGARE, HuauH Swinton, 1789-1843; b. Charleston, S. C.; of Huguenot extraction. 
He studied law for three years, and then visited Edinburgh, where he completed his 
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education, traveling afterwards on the continent. Returning home, he devoted himself 
to farming for a time, near Charleston, and then began the practice of law in that city. 
He was elected to the legislature of South Carolina, and was afterwards attorney-gen- 
eral, being at the same time editor of the Southern Review. In 1882 he was sent to Bel- 

ium as chargé daffaires; was a member of Congress from 1837-39; and from 1841 until 

is death, was attorney-general of the United States. He favored state rights, but was 
an opponent of nullification. His writings, collected and edited by his sister, were 
published in 2 vols. after his death. 


LEGATE, the name of the ambassador or representative, whether temporary or per- 
manent, sent by the pope to a particular church. In the ancient church we meet many 
examples of officials, called in Greek apocrisiariot, and in Latin responsales, at the court 
of Constantinople; but their commission was commonly temporary, and granted for 
some special object. In the later constitution of the church, three classes of legates are 
distinguished: 1. Legati a latere, ‘‘legates dispatched from the side” of the pontiff, who 
are commonly cardinals; 2. Legati missi, called also ‘‘ apostolic nuncios,” and including 
a lower grade called ‘‘internuncios;” 8. Legati nati, ‘‘legates born,” whose office is not 
personal, but is attached by ancient institution or usage to the see or other ecclesiastical 
dignity which they hold. Of the last class there were examples in most national 
churches; thus, the bishop of Thessalonica was legate born for Illyricum, the bishop of 
Arles for Gaul, the bishop of Mainz for Germany, the bishop of Toledo (though his 
claim was often disputed) for Spain, the bishop of Canterbury for England, etc. This 
institution, however, has gone entirely into abeyance; and, indeed, the authority of 
legates is much modified in the modern church. In the medieval times, the legate 
claimed full papal jurisdiction in the country assigned to him, even overruling the local 
jurisdiction of the bishops of the national church. This led to many disputes; to 
refusals to receive legates, as in France, where the legate was obliged to wait at Lyons 
till his credentials should have been examined and approved at court; and to counter- 
legislation, as in England, to the statute of 16 Richard IJ., commonly known as the 
statute of premunire; and the council of Trent removed the ground of contention by 
abolishing all such claims to local jurisdiction as trenched upon the authority of the 
bishops. The legate, in the modern church, is little other than the ambassador, mainly 
for spiritual purposes, of the pope. He is held as belonging to the diplomatic body, 
and by the usage of Catholic courts enjoys precedence of all other ambassadors. The 
legates at the second-rate courts have the title of tnternuncio. Legates are commonly 
bishops or archbishops, in partibus infidelium. The establishment of a nunciature at 
Munich, in 1785, led to an animated controversy. In the pope’s own states, as they 
existed before the late revolution, the governors of the legations (see ITALy, PaPaL 
STATES) were Called legates. 


LEGA'TO (Ital. ted), in music, means that the notes are to be played as if bound or 
tied together, or in such a manner that the one note is as it were rounded off, or flows 
into the following one. Many musicians think that legato passages should be played 
slower, which is a great mistake. Wherever legato is marked, either as the character of 
the whole piece, or only over a part of the notes, it is the sign that the music requires to 
be performed in a flowing manner. 


LEG-BAIL, Taking leave by flight. To give leg-bail, is to escape from confinement 
by running away, as in the case of a prisoner. 


LEGEND (Lat. legenda, things to be read, lessons) was the name given in early times, 
in the Roman Catholic church, to a book containing the daily lessons which were wont 
to be read as a part of divine service. Then the narratives of the lives of saints and 
martyrs, aS well as the collections of such narratives, received this name, because 
the monks read from them at matins, and after dinner in the refectories. Such 
legends were also inserted in the breviaries (see BREVIARY), in order that they might 
be read on the festivals of the saints and martyrs. Among the medieval collec- 
tions of legends, that drawn up by the Genoese archbishop, Jacobus de Voragine, 
in the second half of the 18th c., under the title of Legenda Aurea (the Golden 
Legends), or Historia Lombardica, is the most celebrated. But the most compre- 
hensive and valuable work on the subject is that commenced by the Bollandists (q.v.)} 
in the 17th c.—Acta Sanctorum (q.v.)—and still going on. ‘The way in which a credu- 
lous love of the wonderful, exaggeration of fancy, and ecclesiastical enthusiasm, at 
times even pious fraud, mixed themselves up in these narratives with true history, 
caused stories of a religious or ecclesiastical nature generally to be designated as legends, 
in contradistinction from authentic ecclesiastical history; and thus the word ‘‘ legends” 
also serves to separate religious from secular traditions, and from those wild tales (Ger. 
mdrchen) that delighted the peasantry of medizeval Europe. Legends in this sense of 
the word, as spiritual or ecclesiastical sagas, are found not only in the Roman Catholic 
but also in the Greek church, and their origin reaches back to the earliest ages of Chris- 
tianity—Christ himself, the Virgin, John the Baptist, the apostles, and other prominent 
persons of the gospel history having become, at a very early period, the subject of them. 
But this tendency to mythic embellishment showed itself more especially in regard to 
Mary, the later saints, martyrs, and holy men and women. From the ecclesiastical 
literature of the eastern and western churches, especially of the latter, the legends also 
found an entrance into the national literature of Christian nations. Among the Ger- 
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mans this was very markedly the case after the second half of the 12th c., although 
specimens of legendary poems are not altogether wanting at an earlier period. We may 
mention, for example, the Kaiserchronik (Imperial Chronicle), where the legendary ele- 
ment forms avery important part of the whole; and Werner’s versified Afarienleben 
(Life of Mary), written in 1178, etc. The authors of these works were ecclesiastics; ‘but 
already laymen, too, had appeared in the same field. The poetic versions of the legend 
of St. Oswald and that of Pilate sprung from this class; and in the following age, when 
the mediseval poetry of Germany was in its richest bloom, and the fosterers of the poetic 
art were emperors and princes, rather than ecclesiastics, the legend was employed by 
laymen on a grand scale, as the subject-matter of epic narratives. Thus, Hartmann von 
Aue (q.v.) worked up into a poem the religious legends about Gregory; Konrad von 
Fussesbrunnen, those concerning the ‘‘childhood of Jesus;’ Rudolf von Ems, those 
about ‘‘ Barlaan and Josaphat” (q.v.); and Reinbot von Durne, those about ‘‘ St. George.” 
Between the 14th and 16th centuries, legends in prose began also to appear, such as Her- 
mann von Fritzlar’s Von der Hetligen Leben (written about 1348), and gradually sup- 
planted the others. Finally, in the 16th c., when Protestantism began to powerfully 
influence the whole of German literature, the legend disappeared from German poetry, 
or passed over into the moral-didactic and also the comic narrative, in which form it was 
employed by Hans Sachs with the happiest effect. Numerous attempts have been made 
to resuscitate it in modern times. The first of the recent poets who clearly apprehended 
the poetic and spiritual elements of the old Christian legend was Herder (q.v.); and since 
his day many German poets—for example, the ‘‘ Romantic School”—have endeavored 
to give these a new embodiment. 


LEGENDRE, ADRIEN MARIE, an eminent French mathematician, b. at Paris in 
1752. He obtained, in 1774, a professorship of mathematics in the military school at 
Paris, and in 1783 was admitted a member of the academy. In 1787 he was employed 
by the French government, along with Cassini and Mechain, in measuring a degree of 
latitude, and was chosen to perform the calculations after the work of observation had 
been finishéd. In 1808 he was appointed by the imperial government president for life 
of the university, and after the second restoration an honorary member of the commis- 
sion for public education, and chief of the committee of weights and measures. But 
because in an election to a place in the academy he did not vote for the ministerial can- 
didate, he was deprived, in 1824, of his pension of 3,000 francs. He died Jan. 9, 1833. 
Legendre is the author of Théorie des Nombres and Hléments de Géométrie, and particu- 
larly distinguished himself by his investigation of the difficult subject of the attraction 
of the elliptic spheroid, and of a method for determining the paths of comets. 


LEGERDEMAIN (French, “light of hand”), This art of deceiving the eye of the 
spectator, by skilful movements of the hand, has been known and practiced from the 
earliest ages. Literally, legerdemain signifies only, tricks performed by the hand alone, 
but its application has been gradually extended until it also includes all sorts of conjur- 
ing in which the hand is aided by mechanical and other contrivances. From ancient 
records we must conclude that the thaumaturgists of antiquity were well skilled in their 
art, and, in order to produce their marvelous exploits, must have had much practice. 
The conjuring exhibitions, given with cups and balls, by tossing knives, and producing 
unlooked-for objects from strange receptacles, were familiar to the Egyptians and 
Etruscans and confounded the Romans and Norsemen. The expert tying and untying 
of difficult knots recalls the Scottish warlock, who could burst all bonds, and also the 
Runic and Gordian knots. But we have no reason to believe that the ancient magicians 
were any more expert in their way than are their successors of the present day. Among 
the earliest modern professors were the ItaJians, Jonas, Androletti, and Antonio Carlotti. 
In England the art of legerdemain has always found professors and patrons; Chaucer 
has written of them in his House of Fame and other works. ' In 1840, a German, Dobler, 
gave an entirely new direction to this art, and the names of Robert-Houdin, Wiljalba 
Trikell, Hermann, and Buatier de Kolta may be mentioned prominently. J. E. Robert- 
Houdin is considered the greatest of these, and he has pithily remarked: ‘‘if antiquity 
was the cradle of magic, it is because the art was yet in its infancy.” And he also says: 
“the prestidigitator is not a juggler, but an artist whose fingers should be more clever 
than nimble, as the calmer the movements are the more easy is it to produce an illusion on 
the spectators.” The opportune moment, technically the temps, to produce a substitu- 
tion is of the utmost importance, and should be dexterously selected when the attention 
of the audience is diverted, either by accident or intentionally by the performer. _ Rob- 
ert-Houdin may be regarded as the founder of the modern school of legerdemain, his 
Soirées Fantastiques at a little theatre in Paris, in 1848, having attracted much attention. 
Legerdemain is also used less innocently to cheat at cards, by marking, abstracting, 
concealing about the person, packing, substituting, confederacy, and false shuffles. See 
MaGic, PRESTIDIGITATION, JUGGLERS 

LEGER-LINES, in music, the name of those short lines above or below the staff, 
which are used to express those notes which extend beyond the five lines of the staff. 

LEGGE, JAMES, LL.D., b. Huntly, Aberdeenshire, in 1815; graduated at King’s col- 
lege and university in 1835; studied subsequently at Highbury theological college, Lon- 
don. and received from the university of Aberdeen the degree of LL.D. in 1870. In 1839 
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he was appointed by the London missionary society a missionary to the Chinese, and 
reached Malacca in Dec. of the same year. In 1840 he took charge of the Anglo-Chinese 
college founded by the Rev. Dr. R. Morrison in 1825. In 1843 he removed to Hong- 
Kong, where he discharged missionary duties, and officiated as minister of the English 
union church until 1867, when he visited England. While in England he was presented 
by the government of the colony with a service of plate ‘‘in acknowledgment of many 
valuable public services freely and gratuitously rendered.” He was presented also by 
many of the Chinese inhabitants with a valuable and beautiful silver tablet, made after 
the Chinese fashion. In 1870 he returned to Hong-Kong. In 1875 some gentlemen con- 
nected with the China trade formed themselves into a committee to establish a chair of 
the Chinese language and literature at Oxford, to be occupied first by Dr. Legge. The 
university responded to the proposal, and the chair was constituted in Mar., 1876. Dr. 
Legge took a prominent part in the discussions held in 1847, in China, about the proper 
rendering in Chinese of the words God and Spirit, and published a volume in 1852 under 
the title of The Notions of the Chinese concerning God and Spirits. His chief work is an . 
edition of the Chinese classics with the Chinese text, a translation in English, notes 
critical and exegetical, and copious prolegomena. He was led to prepare this, he says, 
in 1841, from a conviction that he ‘‘should not be able to consider himself qualified for 
the duties of his position until he had thoroughly mastered the classical books of the 
Chinese, and had investigated for himself the whole field of thought through which the 
sages of China had ranged, and in which were to be found the foundations of the moral, 
social, and political life of the people.” His plan was to embrace what are called ‘‘ the 
four Shu,” and ‘‘the five King.” The Shu were published in 2 volumes in 1861. Three 
of the King have been published, and with these are translations of various other impor- 
tant ancient Chinese works. For these works the Julien prize, on occasion of its first 
award, was given to Dr. Legge by the Académie des Belles Lettres et Inscriptions of the 
institute of France in 1875. He attended the congress of orientalists at Florence in 1878. 


LEGGETT, MoRTIMER DORMER, Db. Ithaca, N. Y., 1851; emigrated to Ohic in 1847, 
where he entered the legal profession, settling at Zanesville. He was superintendent of 
schools in that city at the beginning of the rebellion in 1861, when he raised an infantry 
regiment, of which he was appointed col. in Jan., 1862. He led this regiment, the 78th 
Ohio, at Fort Donelson, Pittsburg Landing, and Corinth. He commanded at the cap- 
ture of Jackson, Tenn., and defended Bolivar against a superior force. He was made 
brig.gen. of volunteers in 1862; was severely wounded at Champion Hills and Vicks: 
burg, but took part in the Atlanta campaign and in Sherman’s march to the sea, and for 
gallant conduct in the latter was brevetted maj.gen., and afterwards promoted to a full 
major-generalship. He was appointed commissioner of patents in 1871. 


LEGGETT, Wr1ram, 1802-39; b. New York; educated at Georgetown, D. C.; was 
midshipman in the navy, 1822-26; published in 1825 Lezswre Howrs at Sea, a volume of 
poems written while in the navy; became in 1828 editor of the Critic, a weekly journal, 
which was afterwards united with the New York Mirror. Several articles of his which 
appeared in the Mirror and other magazines he subsequently published in a volume 
with the title of Tales by a Country Schooimaster, which was followed by Sketches at Sea. 
In 1829 he became one of the editors of the Hvening Post, continuing till 1886. He 
denounced those who mobbed the abolitionists in 1835, earnestly defending the right of 
free discussion. Retiring from the Post, he established the Plaindealer, a weekly jour- 
nal, which had a large circulation, but was continued only a year. In 1839 he was 
appointed by president Van Buren diplomatic agent to Guatemala, but died suddenly at 
New Rochelle while preparing for his departure. Two volumes of his Political Writings 
were published after his death, with a memoir by Theodore Sedgwick. Mr. Leggett was 
a fearless advocate of freedom of opinion and discussion, and Mr. Bryant wrote a highly 
eulogistic poetical tribute to his memory. 


LEGHORN, a province of Italy, comprising a city of the same name, on the w. coast 
in the division of Tuscany, with the island of Elba in the Mediterranean sea, between 
that country and the island of Corsica, and bounded on the e. by the channel of Piom- 
bino. The surface of the island of Elba is hilly, and the soil is very fertile. Much 
attention is paid to the cultivation of fruit, and especially the vine. Iron ore is found. 
The n.e. portion of the province, containing the city of Leghorn, is a point of land pro- 
jecting into the sea; 153 sq. m.; pop. ’72, 97,096—10,000 Jews. The pop. of the prov- 
ince, 1895, was 125,800. 


LEGHORN (Zivorno), one of the chief Mediterranean seaports, is a city of Tuscany, 
in the modern province of Livorno, 50 m. w.s.w. of Florence, and 14 m. s.s.w. of Pisa; 
lat. 43° 32’ 7” n., long. 10° 17 7” e.; pop. ’81, of Leghorn, 77,781; or, including its three 
suburbs, Torretta, Sta. Lucia, and 8. Jacopo, 97,615; pop. ’94, 104,500. 

Till 1868, Leghorn was a free port, and it has long been one of the leading emporiums 
of trade in Italy. Its import trade was estimated in 1893 at 51,500,000 lire; its export trade, 
35,500,000 lire. Eversince the abolition of its privileges as a free port, the trade of Leg- 
horn has not been lessened, but only changed in character. It is now less a port of deposit 
than of transit to and from the interior of the kingdom. The town is partly intersected 
with canals, by which merchandise is conveyed from the harbor to the numerous ware- 
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houses of the city. The port consists of an inner and outer harbor, the latter being 
sheltered by a mole, which projects into the sea upwards of half a mile, close to the 
great light-house. The inner harbor, Porto Vecchio, was the work of the Medicis, and is 
nearly surrounded by moles. The roadstead, which is capacious, lies w.n.w. of the har- 
bor, and is protected by towers and a castle. Onan island s. of the harbor stands the 
lazaretto. The town is connected by railways with Rome, Pisa, Carrara, and the other 
parts of Italy. 

The pop. comprises natives of many climes (Greeks, Armenians, Turks, Moors, etc.), 
whose foreign appearance and striking garb give a picturesque appearance to the place. 
This concourse of strangers is further enlarged in the summer season by a great influx of 
native and foreign visitors, who resort to Leghorn for its baths and mineral springs, the 
latter of which enjoy high medical repute. The town itself is chiefly of modern origin, 
and destitute of the grand historical associations and classical monuments which invest 
most Italian cities with their highest interest; its fine Mediterranean site, animated 
aspect, and great commercial life are its principal attractions. The streets are regular 
and well paved, but narrow, and, in consequence of being flanked by high houses, they 
are for the most part dark and gloomy. ‘The churches are numerous, Many of the 
private dwellings of Leghorn are tasteful and luxurious, and charming villas abound in 
the environs. The public institutions are well organized, and include a variety of 
charitable establishments, several institutions of higher education and a library. Some 
years ago, the circuit of the town was extended by the demolition of old fortifications, 
and the extension of the barriers or city walls. The manufactures of Leghorn are 
various and important; it possesses great factories of iron, copper and steel wares, 
machines, matches, candied fruits, etc.; its shipyards, distilleries and dyeing works are 
also celebrated. Its chief exports are raw and manufactured silks, straw-hats and straw- 
plaiting, oil, fruits, borax, cheese, anchovies, marble, sulphur, and coral, Its imports 
comprise colonial produce, raw and manufactured cotton, and wool, cutlery, hardware, 
metallic goods, earthenware, and salted fish. 

Towards the end of the 13th c. Leghorn was an unprotected village, which only 
assumed some importance on the destruction of the port of Pisa, and especially on its 
being assigned to Florence in 1421. Alessandro dei Medici constructed its citadel and 
fortified the town; Cosmo I. declared it a free port, and from that time dates the rise of 
its prosperity. In the 17th c., under Ferdinand I., it was a town of great commercial 
importance; and during the French imperial occupation of Italy, Leghorn was proclaimed 
the chief town of the department of the Mediterranean. In the Italian revolutions suc- 
ceeding 1830, Leghorn took a foremost part. 


LEGION, in the Roman military system, corresponded in force and organization to 
What in modern times we should call a corps @armée. It differed in constitution at dif- 
ferent periods of Roman history. In the time of the republic, a legion comprised 4,500 
men, thus divided: 1200 hastatd, or inexperienced troops; 1200 principes, or well-trained 
soldiers; 1200 velites, or skirmishers; 600 triari?, or piland, veterans forming a reserve; 
and 300 eguttes, knights who acted as cavalry, and belonged to families of rank. During 
this period the legions were formed only for the season, standing armies being of later 

rowth. 

; The hastati, principes, and triarii formed three separate lines, each divided into 10 
maniples or companies, of 120 men each in the case of the two front lines, and of 60 men 
in the triarii. A maniple was commanded by a centurion or captain, who had a second- 
centurion, or lieut., and two sub-oflicers, or sergeants, under him: as non-commissioned 
officers, there was a decanus, or corporal, to every squad or tent of 10 men. The senior 
centurion of each line commanded that line, and had therefore functions corresponding 
to a modern lieut.col. The primzpilus, or senior centurion of the triarii, was the most 
important regimental officer, and commanded the legion in the absence of the tribunes. 
The 300 cavalry formed a regiment of 10 turmea, or troops of 30 horsemen, each under 3 
decurions, of whom the senior had the command. The velites were light troops, not form- 
ing part of the line of battle; had apparently no officers of their own; and were attached 
to the 80 maniples in equal proportions. The staff of the legion consisted of 6 tribunes, 
who managed the paying, quartering, provisioning, etc., of the troops, and who com- 
manded the legion in turns for a period each of 2 months. This changing command, 
although inconvenient, lasted till the times of the civil wars, when a legatus, or lieut.gen., 
Was appointed as permanent commandant of the legion. 

The offensive weapons of the hastati and principes were two barbed iron-headed 
javelins, one of which was hurled at the enemy on the first onslaught, while the other 
was retained as a defense against cavalry. The triarii had long pikes. In addition to 
these arms, every soldier bore a short, strong, cut-and-thrust, two-edged sword. The 
legionaries’ defensive armor consisted of plumed helmet, breast-plate, iron-bound boot for 
the right leg, and a semi-cylindrical shield 4 ft. long by 24 broad. The velites had no 
defensive armor, were lightly armed, and in action usually operated for flanking pur- 

oses. Each maniple bore an ensign aloft, and each legion had its distinguishing eagle, 
p to the time of Marius, service in a legion was sought as honorable occupation, and 
men of some means were alone eligible; but Marius enlisted slaves, and turned the 
legions into corps of a purely mercenary army. At the same period, the manipular forma- 
tion was abolishéd, the 3 lines were assimilated, and the legion was divided into 10 
cohorts, each of 38 maniples. Soon the cohorts were raised to 600 men, making the 
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{egion 6,000 infantry besides cavalry and velites. It was ranged in 2 lines of 5 cohorts 
each; but Ceesar altered the formation to 38 lines, of respectively 4, 3, and 3 cohorts. 

During the later empire, the legion became complex and unmanageable; many sorts 
of arms being thrown together, and balists, catapults, and onagers added by way of 
artillery. Having so degenerated from its pristine simplicity and completeness, the 
legionary formation was soon overthrown amid the incursions of the victorious bar- 
barians, 


LEGION OF HONOR, an order of merit instituted under the French republic in 1802 
by the first consul, as a recompense for military and civil services. It was ostensibly 
founded for the protection of republican principles and the laws of equality, and for the 
abolition of differences of rank in society, every social grade being equally eligible; but 
its real aim doubtless was, by popularizing the idea of personal distinction, to pave tlfe 
way for the establishment of the empire and of the more exclusive titles of nobility that 
were to accompany it. The proposal for its institution was at first violently opposed by 
the legislative body and the tribunate, on democratic grounds, and carried eventually by . 
a@ narrow majority. 

The order originally comprised three classes—grand officers, commanders, and legion- 
aries. ‘The class of grand officers was, on the coronation of Napoleon I., divided into 
knights of the grand eagle (the highest Class), and grand officers. On the restoration of 
the Bourbons, the legion was retained, but remodeled so as to lose much of its original 
character. The eagle was called a cross, and the effigy of Henry IV. replaced that of 
Napoleon. The knights of the grand eagle became grand crosses, the legionaries were 
transformed into knights, and the numerous educational institutions, founded by Napo- 
leon for the children and relatives of the members of the order, were much reduced in 
scale. In 1837 a new military class called officers was admitted. Under the president- 
ship of Louis Napoleon, part of the property of Louis Philippe, which had been restored 
to the state, was set apart as an endowment for the legion, and new regulations were 
made regarding the pensions of the different classes. The original form of decoration 
was reintroduced, which under the second empire was somewhat modified. As worn 
then, it consisted of a cross of ten points of white enamel edged with gold, the points 
connected with a wreath of laurel proper, and in the center, with an azure circle charged 
with the words ‘‘ Napoléon III., Empereur des Francais,” was a head of the emperor. 
The cross is ensigned by the imperial crown of France, and worn attached to a red rib- 
‘bon. The grand officers also wore on the right breast a silver star charged with the 

imperial eagle. The same star was worn on the left breast by the knights grand cross, 
‘and their cross was attached to a broad red ribbon which passes over the right 
shoulder. 

The vast numbers of this order, and the insignificance of many of the persons on 
whom it has been conferred, have detracted much from its value. The number of mem- 
bers in 1872 was 69,179; but the law passed in that year, that only one new member 
should be added for every two vacancies, reduced the membership in the next five years 
(1877) to 59,208. The revenue of the college of the legion has been augmented by the 
addition of property belonging to Louis Philippe. Out of this fund pensions are paid to 
those members of the order who have served in the army or navy; the civilian members 
receive no pension. These pensions amounted in 1877 to the sum of $2,272,770. By the 
existing statutes, candidates in time of peace must have served in some military or civil 
capacity for 20 years; exploits in the field or severe wounds constitute a claim in time 
of war. Two distributions take place in the year. The nomination of military persons 
takes place on parade, and of civil in the courts of justice. No ignoble punishment can 
be inflicted on a member of the order so long as he belongs to it. To rise to a superior 
rank, it is indispensable, at least for natives of France, to have passed through the 
inferior grades. See illus., ORDERS, vol. XI. 


LEGION, THe THUNDERING (Lat. Legio Fulminatriz), a legion of the Roman army 
which is the subject of a well-known miraculous legend. During Marcus Aurelius’s 
war with the Marcomanni (174 A.D.), his army, according to this narrative, being shut up 
in a mountainous defile, was reduced to great straits by want of water; when, a body 
of Christian soldiers having prayed to the God of the Christians, not only was rain sent 

~ seasonably to relieve their thirst, but this rain was turned upon the enemy in the shape 
’ of a fearful thunder-shower, under cover of which the Romans attacked and utterly 
routed them. The legion to which these soldiers belonged was thence, according to one 
-of the narrators, called the Thundering Legion. This legend has been the subject of 
much controversy; and it is certain that the last told circumstance at least is false, as 
the name ‘‘ thundering legion ” existed long before the date of this story. There would 
appear, nevertheless, to have been some foundation for the story, however it may have 
been embellished by the pious zeal of the Christians. The scene is represented on the 
eolumn of Antoninus. The event is recorded by the pagan historian Dion Cassius 
(Ixxi. 8), who attributes it to Egyptian sorcerers; and by Capitolinus and Themistius, 
the latter of whom ascribes it to the prayers of Aurelius himself. It is appealed to by 
the nearly contemporary Tertullian, in his Apology (c. 5), and is circumstantially related 
by Eusebius, by Jerome, and Orosius. It may not improbably be conjectured, suppos- 
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ing the substantial truth of the narrative, that the fact of one of the legions being called 
by the name ‘‘ thundering ” may have led to the localizing of the story, and that it may 
have, in consequence, been ascribed to this particular legion, which was supposed to 
have received its name from the circumstance. 


LEGITIM, or Barrn’s Part, in the Scotch law, is the legal provision which a child 
is entitled to out of the movable or personal estate of the deceased father. In Scotland 
a father is not allowed to disinherit his children to a certain extent, the extent varying 
according as the wife survives or not. If a wife survive, and also children survive, the 
movable estate is divided into three equal parts. If the wife is dead, then half is legitim, 
and the other half is dead’s part. Moreover, a father, though in his lifetime he may, 
without any check from his children, squander his property, still is not allowed on his 
death-bed to make gifts so as to lessen the fund which will supply legitim. The legitim 
is claimable by all the children who survive the father, but not by the issue of those 
children who have predeceased. It is immaterial what the age of the child may be, and 
whether married or not. Children claiming legitim must, however, give credit for any 
provision or advance made by the father out of his movable estate in his lifetime. All 
the children, though of different marriages, share in the legitim. 


LEGITIMISTS, Tue, are that political party in France who support the claim to 
the throne of the elder branch of the house of Bourbon, descended from Louis XIV., 
in opposition to the house of Orléans, descended from Louis XIV.’s brother, duke of 
Orleans. Charles X., who was deposed in 1830, belonged to the Bourbon line, while 
Louis Phillippe, who succeeded him, belonged to the Orleans line. The dispute came to 
an end in ’83 by the death of the Count de Chambord, the last of the Bourbon line, 
leaving the Count de Paris, grandson of Louis Phillippe, sole heir to the claims of both 
branches of the Bourbon family. 


LEGITIMA TION, in Scotch (and foreign) law, is the rendering legitimate a person 
who was born illegitimate. This is done by the father subsequently marrying the mother 
of the child, and hence it is often called legitimation per swbsequens matrimonium. This 
effect, however, can only be produced provided at the time of the birth the parents 
might have been married, or there was no obstacle to their then marrying, if so inclined, 
as, for example, if they were both unmarried, and there was no impediment. Sometimes 
it has happened that the father, A, or mother, B, after the child’s birth, marries a third 
person, and has children, and after the dissolution of the marriage, A and B then marry. 
In this perplexing case the courts have held that the intervening marriage with a third 
party does not prevent the bastard child, born before that event, from being legitimated 
by the subsequent marriage of Aand B. But it has not been settled what are the 
mutual rights of the children of the two marriages in such circumstances, though it 
appears that the legitimate-born children cannot be displaced by the legitimated bastard. 
The doctrine of legitimation per subsequens matrimonium is not recognized in England 
or Ireland, having been solemnly repudiated by the famous statute of Merton, and the 
maxim prevails there, ‘‘once a bastard, always a bastard.” Legitimation is also recog- 
nized in Scotland, but not in England or Ireland, where the parents were not really 
married, though they both bond-fide believed themselves to be married. This is called a 
putative marriage. By the subsequent intermarriage of the mother and the repute 
father of an illegitimate child, L. is possible in several but not all of the states of the 
Union. See BASTARDS, 

LEGNA’GO, a fortified t. of northern Italy, in the province of Verona, on the left 
bank of the Adige, 22 m. s.s.e. from Verona, It has manufactures of silk and oil, and 
a considerable trade in wheat and rice. The country is swampy, and intermittent fever 
prevails. Legnago is one of the fortresses in the famous Quadrilateral (q.v.). Pop. 
(1881) 8514. 


LEGNANO, a town in the province of Milan, Italy, on the Olona. Pop. ’81, 5378. It 
is famous for the victory of the Lombard cities over the emperor Frederic:t I. (Barba- 
rossa) in 1176. In the year 1876, the 700th anniversary of the battle, a monument was 
erected on the battlefield. 


LEGOUVE, ERNEST, a distinguished French author, and oldest living member of the 
French Academy, b. at Paris, Feb. 14, 1807. He was educated at the College Bourbon, 
and at the age of twenty obtained a prize from the academy for some verses, La Découverte 
de l’ Imprimerie. 'These were followed by two novels, Max (1833), Edith de Falsen (1840), 
which had small success. But his lectures on the development of woman, delivered in 
1847, while he was connected with the College de France, and later, the works Histoire 
Morale des Femmes, and La Femme en France au XIX. Siécle, established his position in the 
literary world. Meanwhile he had also made his mark in the drama, and had the good 
fortune to have three of the leading actresses of the day distinguish themselves in his 
plays: Mlle. Mars in Lowise de Lignerolles, Rachel in Adrienne Lecouvreur, and Ristori in 
Médée, Other plays are Par Droit de Conquéte (1855); Les deux Reines de France (1865, for 
many years prohibited by the censor); Miss Suzanne (1867); Anne de Kerviler (1880); La 
Considération (1880). He has been a member of the academy since 1855, 


LEGOUVE, GABRIEL MARIE JEAN BAPTISTE, 1764-1812; b. Paris; was a poet of 
ability and erudition, wealthy by inheritance, who devoted his life to literature. He 
wrote several tragedies, which met with success, and one of these, Lpicharis, ou la Mort 
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de Néron was dignified by the performance of the great actor Talma in the character of 
the tyrant. His Henri IV and La Mort d’ Abel were highly esteemed, and he wrote also 
several poems of merit. He was a member of the institute, and professor of Latin 
poetry. The latter part of his life was rendered unhappy by domestic affliction and 
other troubles, and in 1810 he became deranged and was placed in a private asylum, 
where he died. 

LEGRAND DU SAULLE, Henri, a French physician; b. in Dijon, 1880; of high 
authority on the treatment of the insane. His work, De Folie Devant les Tribunaux, was 
awarded an academical prize. His essay on Le Délire des Persécutions, suggested by the 
rancor of retaliation against the commune, attracted general attention. D. in 1886. 


LEGS, HuMAN, are not unfrequently borne as charges in heraldry, sometimes naked, 
sometimes booted, and they may be couped, i.e., cut evenly off, or erased, cut with a 
jagged edge, and that either at the thigh or below the knee. The knee when repre- 
sented is always embowed. A remarkable device of three legs in armor, conjoined at 
the thighs, and flexed in triangle, forms the insignia of the ancient kingdom of Man, | 
with the appropriate motto, Quocungque jeceris stabit. ‘*The classical symbol of the 
island of Sicily (Trinacria) was formed of three naked legs similarly conjoined, and 
the triple-mountained Isle of Man might have awakened in its Norman sovereigns some 
recollections of their Mediterranean conquests.” —Planché. 


LE'GUME, Legumen, in botany, a fruit consisting of a single carpel, two-valved, 
and with the seeds—one or many—attached to the ventral suture only. It is com- 
monly called a pod, and occurs in most of the species of the great natural order 
leguminose (q.v.), of which the bean and pea are familiar ‘examples. The legume 
generally opens when ripe, and then both by the dorsal and ventral suture; whereas 
the follicle, which nearly resembles it, opens by a suture along its face, and is one-valved. 
A few legumes do not open, but the sutures are present. Some are divided by transverse 
partitions (diaphragms); and the kind called a lomentum is contracted in the spaces 
between the seeds, and separates into pieces instead of opening. 


LEGU'MINE, or VEGETABLE CASEINE. The seeds of most leguminous plants 
(peas, beans, lentils, etc.), and of the sweet and bitter almond, contain a proteine or 
albuminous body, which in all its essential properties corresponds with the caseine of 
milk. For example, it is precipitated from its solutions by rennet, acetic acid, alcohol, 
etc., and is not coagulated by boiling; while, as in the case of milk, the application 
of heat occasions the formation of a pellicle on the surface. The affinity of the two 
kinds of caseine is further shown by the fact that cheese is made by the Chinese from 
veas and beans. 

In order to obtain legume, peas, beans, or lentils are well soaked in hot water, and 
after being reduced to a pulp, are mixed with a considerable quantity of water. The 
starch, membranes, etc., soon sink to the bottom, and the legumine must be precipitated 
by acetic acid from the decanted or filtered fluid. Dry peas contain about one-fourth 
of their weight of legumine. 


LEGUMINO'SE (fabacee of Lindley), a great natural order of exogenous plants, con- 
taining herbaceous plants, shrubs, and trees, many of them of the greatest magnitude. 
The leaves are alternate, usually compound, and have two stipules at the base of the 
Jeaf-stalk, which often soon fall off. The inflorescence is various. The calyx is inferior, 
5-parted, toothed or cleft, the segments often unequal. The petals are 5, or. by abor- 
tion, fewer, inserted into the base of the calyx, usually unequal, often papilionaceous. 
The stamens are few or many, distinct or variously united. The ovary is 1-celled, 
generally of a single carpel ; the style simple, proceeding from the upper margin, the 
stigma simple. The fruit is either a legume (q.v.) or a drupe (q.v.). The seeds are 
solitary or numerous, occasionally with an aril, often curved ; the cotyledons very large. 
—There are three sub-orders: 1. Papilionacee (q.v.), with papilionaceous flowers ; 2. 
Cesalpinee, with irregular flowers and spreading petals; 3. Mimosee, with small regular 
flowers.—This natural order contains almost 7,000 known species, of which about 5,000 
belong to the sub-order papilionacew. They are spread over all parts of the world, from 
the equator to the poles, but their number is greatest in tropical and sub-tropical regions. 
They are applied to a great variety of purposes, and some of them are of great impor- 
tance in domestic economy, the arts, medicine, etc. To this order belong the bean, pea, 
kidney-bean, and all kinds of pulse; clover, liquorice, broom, laburnum, lupine, senna, 
and many other medicinal plants; tamarind, logwood, indigo, and many others which 
afford dyes, etc.; the acacias, mimosas, etc. Many species are interesting on account of 
their beauty of form, foliage, or flowers. In the seeds of many is found a nitrogenous 
substance called legumine (q.v.) or vegetable caseine. 

LEH. See LE Len. 

LEHIGH, a co. in e, Pennsylvania, having the Lehigh river for its n. and ne 
boundary; drained also by Jordan creek, running south-eastward, and emptying into the 
Lehigh river at Allentown; 350 sq.m.; pop. '90, 76,631. Its surface is diversified and 
has features of great natural beauty, with comparatively little woodland. Its n.w. bor- 
der is defined by the Kittatinny, or Blue, mountain and valley, the latter remarkable for 
its beauty and fertility. In the extreme s.e. is South mountain. It contains Delaware 
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Water Gap in the extreme northern portion, a celebrated resort for tourists, where the 
Delaware river passes through a narrow gorge in the Blue mountains, 3 miles in length, 
whose sides rise 1400 ft. above the water, and whose rocks are composed of Silurian 
limestone, Medina sandstone, and slate. It contains zinc and iron mines, and extensive 
jron works, furnaces, rolling mills, and iron foundries. Co. seat, Allentown. 

LEHIGH RIVER, ine. Pennsylvania, rising in the s.w. extremity of Pike co., flows 
s.w. to the Blue ridge, 12 m. below Mauch Chunk, passing through a gorge of the Kit- 
tatinny mountain, then s.e. to Easton, uniting at that point with the Delaware. It is 
nearly 120 m, in length, and by skillful engineering it has been made to float steamboats 
from Whitehaven, 84m. from its mouth. It is a swiftly flowing stream passing through 
a rich anthracite coal, iron, and lumber region, winding among sterile mountain ranges, 
through narrow ravines, and over level, fertile plains. Its course is parallel with the 
railroad of the Lehigh coal and navigation company from Mauch Chunk to Easton. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, in South Bethlehem, Northampton co., Penn., was founded 
in 1865 through the liberality of Asa Packer, who gave 56 acres of land as a site, erected 
buildings, and endowed it with the sum of $2,000,000. It is non-sectarian. Number of 
professors and instructors in 1896, 40: students, 365. In addition to the usual academic 
curriculum it has highly developed courses in engineering, chemistry, and architecture, 
in accordance with Judge Packer’s desire to promote technical education. President, 
Thomas M. Drown, LL.D. 

LEHMANN, CHARLES ERNEST RODOLPHE HENRI, b. at Kiel, in Holstein, 1814; 
received his first instruction in painting from his father, but afterwards went to Paris, 
where he was the pupil of Ingres, and began to exhibit in 1835. His pictures are 
remarkable for brilliancy of color, and for acertain poetic quality which appeals strongly 
to the imagination. The Bible and Greek literature afforded him his best subjects. 
He also painted some excellent portraits of eminent men. He d. in 1882, 


LEHMANN, LIvui, opera singer, b. in Wiirzburg, in 1848. Her first education was 
received from her mother, a harp-player and prima-donna under Spohr at Cassel; after 
singing small parts on the stage she made her début in Berlin as a light soprano in. 
Meyerbeer’s Feldlager in Schlesien in 1870, and was appointed imperial chamber-singer 
in 1876, in which year she sang the bird music in Siegfried, and one of the Rhine-daugh- 
ters in the Nibelungen triology at Bayreuth. She sang in London in 1884, and came to 
New York, where she has been engaged as principal soprano at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. In 1888 she was married to the tenor, Paul Kalisch. Mme. Lehmann’s voice is 
of superb quality and volume. She is one of the greatest Wagnerian singers of the day, 
.and is unsurpassed in the réles of Briinhilde and Isolde. 


LEI’AH, a town of India, in the Punjab, is situated in a fertile district on the left 
bank of the Indus, in the district of Dera Ismael Khan. Lat. 31° n., long. 71° e., 
Besides being a mart for the sale of the produce of the surrounding district, it carries 
on a transit trade between the Punjab and the regions w. of the Indus. Provisions, 
metals, grain, and cotton and wool are the chief articles of sale. Pop. abt. 7400. 


LEIBNITZ (more accurately LErBNn1z), GOTTFRIED WILHELM VON, perhaps the most 
extraordinary example of universal scholarship upon record, was b., July 6, 1646, at 
Leipsic, where his father was professor of law. He studied at the ‘‘ Nicholas school” 
of his native city, under Thomasius; but he derived much more of the vast store of 
miscellaneous learning which his after-life exhibits from his private studies in a library 
to which he had access, and thus entered the university with peculiar advantages in his 
15th year, selecting the law as his profession, but devoting himself also to philosophy and 
literature. He spent some time at the university of Jena, and on his return presented 
himself for the degree in law, for which he composed two essays of very remarkable 
merit. In consequence of his youth, however, he was refused the degree at Leipsic, 
and ultimately (in his 20th year), in 1666, graduated at Altdorf, where he was offered, 
but declined, a professorship; accepting in preference the post of secretary and tutor in 
the family of the baron von Boineburg, to whom he rendered, from 1667 till 1672, a 
variety of literary and politico-literary services, and through whose recommendation he 
was appointed member of the judicial council in the service of the archbishop-elector of 
Mainz. In 1672 he accompanied Boineburg’s sons to Paris, and there submitted to 
Louis XLV. an essay entitled Consilium Aigyptiacum, containing a plan for the invasion 
of Egypt, which is by some supposed to have led to the Egyptian expedition of Bona- 
parte in 1798. In the course of this tour, which extended also to London, he formed the 
acquaintance of the most eminent philosophers of France and England, and among 
them of Newton. On the death of the elector of Mainz, Leibnitz, declining an appoint- 
ment at Paris which would have necessitated his becoming a Catholic, entered the ser- 
vice of the duke of Brunswick, and followed that prince, in 1676, as privy-councilor 
and librarian, to Hanover, where he permanently fixed his residence. His literary services 
to this court were of a very miscellaneous character. After a tour of historical exploration 
he prepared a series of works illustrating the history of the house of Brunswick, seven 
volumes of which were published by himself, and two have been edited in our own time 
by Dr. Perz, Annales Imperii Occidentis Brunswicensis (1848-45). He undertook like- 
wise the scientific direction and organization of the royal mines, into which he intro- 
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duced many improvements; and he also, at the desire of the prince, took an active part 
in the negotiation for church union, and the theological discussions connected therewith, , 
which formed the subject of a protracted correspondence with the celebrated Bossuet 
(q.v.) and with M. Pelisson, and led to the preparation, on his own part, of a very curi- 
ous exposition of doctrinal belief (published from his MS. within this century, under 
the title Systema Theologicwm), which, although written in the assumed character of a 
Catholic, was intended to form a basis of negotiation. His private studies, however, 
were chiefly philosophical and philological. His correspondence on these subjects was 
most extensive, and he contributed largely to almost every literary and scientific journal 
of his day. He was the chief organizer of the academy of Berlin, of which he was the 
first president, and originated both at Dresden and Vienna a project for the establish- 
ment of similar bodies. It was to him, likewise, that Peter the great, who invited him 
to a meeting at Torgau, and bestowed on him a pension of 1000 rubles, with the title of 
privy-councilor, owed the plan of the since celebrated academy of St. Petersburg. On 
the accession of the elector George to the crown of Great Britain, as George I., Leibnitz | 
was disappointed in his expectation of accompanying the prince to his new court; nor 
did he long survive that event. His death, which was rather unexpected, occurred at 
Hanover, Nov. 14, 1716. His biographers justly complain that his memory was treated 
with but little honor by his contemporaries; but a tardy atonement for their neglect 
was offered by the erection of a monument in Hanover, and, in 1885, of a statue in 
Leipsic. The scholarship of Leibnitz, as regards the vastness of its range, is probably 
unexampled. He was eminent in languages, history, divinity, philosophy, political 
studies, experimental science, mechanical science, and even belles-lettres. But it is 
chiefly through his philosophical reputation that he lives in history. It would be diffi- 
cult to convey, in a popular sketch, a correct notion of his philosophical system, espe- 
cially as he has nowhere himself methodized it. He was deeply influenced by the 
Cartesian philosophy, but he differed from Descartes both in his method and in some 
of his principles. ‘The most important peculiarities of Leibnitz’s system may be reduced 
to four: his doctrine as to the origin of ideas, his theory of monads (q.v.), the ‘‘ pre- 
established harmony,” and the theory of optimism (q.v.). Of these, three will be found 
discussed under separate heads. The pre-established harmony requires a few words of 
explanation. The object of this singular conception was to explain the mysterious 
problem of the joint action of mind and body, or even in general the joint action of any 
two or more of the so-called ‘‘monads,” since Leibnitz held that no two ‘‘monads” 
could act upon each other. Descartes had resolved this problem by his theory of assist- 
ance, which attributed all action to the direct assistance of God. Leibnitz, rejecting 
this hypothesis, supposed the mind and the body to be two distinct and independent 
machines, each having its own independent though simultaneous action; but both so 
regulated by a harmony pre-established by God, that their mutual actions shall corre- 
spond with each other, and shall occur in exact and infallible unison. This harmony 
Leibnitz explained by the example of two time-pieces, one of which should be made to 
strike just as the other pointed to the hour. In the same way, just at the moment when 
the mind freely determines itself to a particular act, the body, by a harmony pre- 
arranged by God, will produce the particular action which is required to give efficacy 
to the volition of the mind. One of the most painful incidents in the literary and 
scientific history of Leibnitz was his controversy with Newton as to priority in the dis- 
covery of the method of the calculus. See CAncuLus, Fuuxions. Leibnitz was the 
inventor of a calculating-machine, the working-model of which is still preserved at 
Gottingen. His works were first collected by Dutens, in 6 vols. 4to, Geneva; his philo- 
sophical works by Raspe, Amsterdam, 1767; and his letters at Lausanne and Geneva, 2 
vols. 4to, 1745. Other collective editions are those of Pertz (1848-62), Foucher de 
Careil (begun in 1859), and Klopp (begun in 1864). The best edition of Leibnitz’s philo- 
sophical works is Erdmann’s (1840); and there are lives of Leibnitz by Guhrauer, 
Pfleiderer, Kirchner, and Merz. See also the writings of Feuerbach, Zimmermann, 
Fischer, Pichler, Stein, and Dillmann, for accounts of his work and influence. 


LEYCESTER, at. of England, municipal and parliamentary borough, and capital of the 
county of the same name, is situated on the right bank of the Soar, about 100 m. n.n.w. 
of London. It contains numerous interesting churches, one of which, St. Nicholas, is 
partly built of bricks from an ancient Roman building in the vicinity. Manufactures of 
boots and shoes, and of woolen and hosiery goods, lace-making, wool-combing and dye- 
ing, are extensively carried on. Leicester lies near a coal field, and is the center of 
a famous agricultural and wool-raising district. It has a fine system of water-works 
opened in 1896. Est. pop. of municipal borough in ’96, 198,659. 


Leicester, known to the Romans as Rate, derives its present name either from Leire, 
the former name of the Soar, or from its having been a civitas legionwm, a station or 
camp (castra) of the legions, which the Saxons would translate into Legeo-ceaster, cor- 
responding to the British or Welsh Caer-leon, Under the Lancastrian princes, its castle, 
now almost entirely destroyed, was frequently a royal residence. The ruins of the abbey 
of St. Mary Pré, or De Pratis, where Cardinal Wolsey died, still exist. 
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LEICESTER, Ropert Dupiey, Earl of, b. 1532, was the son of John Dudley, duke 
of Northumberland. His father was executed on account of the part which he took in 
the cause of lady Jane Grey, and he was himself imprisoned on the same account. He 
was liberated in 1554; and in 1558, on the accession of Elizabeth, the dawn of his for- 
tune began. He was made master of the horse, knight of the garter, a privy-coun- 
cilor, high steward of the university of Cambridge, baron Dudley, and earl of Leicester. 
For these high honors he seems to have been indebted solely toa handsome person and a 
courtly manner, for the course of his life shows him to have been possessed of not 
one single quality either of head or heart deserving of admiration. When young, he 
married Amy, daughter of sir John Robsart. The general voice of the times has charged 
him with being accessory to her murder; and it is certain that she died suddenly, and 
very opportunely for his ambitious views, he being at that time a suitor for the hand of 
Elizabeth. Elizabeth gave out that she wished him to marry Mary of Scotland; but in 
this the English queen was acting with her usual insincerity. She encouraged Leices- 
ter openly as a suitor long after his arrogance had disgusted the nobles, and his profligacy 
had brought him into disrepute with the nation. His marriage to lady Essex for a time 
excited the anger of his royal mistress, but she soon forgave him. In 1585 he went into 
the Low Countries at the head of a military force; but on this, as on two subsequent 
occasions, he showed himself utterly unfitted for command. He died suddenly on Sept. 
4, 1588. It was commonly said that he was poisoned by his wife, she having given him 
@ potion which he had intended for her. 


LEICESTER, Srumon pE Montrort, Earl of. See Monrrort, SIMON DE. 


LEI'CESTERSHIRE, an inland co. of England, lies immediately s. of the counties of 
Derby and Nottingham. Area, 527,124 acres; pop. ’91, 578,584. The surface of the 
county is covered throughout by low hills. ‘The district in the s.w. still called ‘*‘ Charn- 
wood Forest,’’ retains its name, although it is now almost destitute of wood. The 
‘* Forest ’’ is occupied by hills, which, though inconsiderable in height, are rugged, dis- 
tinct, and individual in outline. From the highest of them, Bardon hill, 853 ft. in 
height, an extensive view is obtained. ‘The climate is mild, and the soil, which varies 
in fertility, is chiefly loamy. Grazing, and sheep and cattle breeding. are carried on 
with great skill and success. The Leicestershire breed of sheep is well known as yield- 
ing a very excellent ‘‘ long-stapled ’’ wool, suitable for use in the spinning of worsted 
yarn and in the manufacture of hosiery. In 1893 Leicestershire stood at the head of all 
the English counties in respect to the proportion which its permanent pasture and the 
number of its cattle bore to the total acreage of the county. ‘There are manufactures of 
hosiery, agricultural implements, pottery, fire-brick, etc. The ‘‘Stilton’’ variety of 
cheese is for the most part made in this county. Coal-mines are worked, and granite, 
slate, and freestone quarried. 

LEICHHARDT, Lupwia, 1813-48; b. at Trebitsch, in the Prussian province of Branden- 
burg; studied philology, medicine, and natural science at Gottingen and Berlin; traveled 
in Italy, France, and England, and in 1841 went to Australia, where he won great dis- 
tinction as an explorer. His Journal of an Overland Expedition in Australia from Moreton 
Bay to Port Essington was published in 1847, At the close of that year he started to go 
across the Australian continent from e. to w., but disappeared on the way. His life, by 
Zuchold, appeared in 1856; his letters were published in 1881. 

LEIDY, Josrepu, b. Philadelphia, 1823; graduated from the medical department of 
the university of Pennsylvania in 1844, and thenceforward devoted himself to biological 
studies, especially comparative anatomy and vertebrate paleontology, on which he pub- 
lished valuable papers in the Proceedings of the academy of natural sciences in Philadel- 
phia, in the Transactions of the American philosophical society, and in the Contributions 
to Knowledge of the Smithsonian institution. In 1858 he was appointed professor of anat- 
omy in the university of Pennsylvania, and in 1871 professor of natural history in 
Swarthmore college. During the war of the rebellion he served with distinction as 
surgeon of Satterlee hospital in Philadelphia. Among his works are: Flora and Fauna 
within Living Animals; Memoir on an Hatinet Species of American Ox; Ancient Fauna 
of Nebraska; Memoir of the Extinct Sloth Tribe of North America; Cretaceous Reptiles of 
the United States; and Contributions to the Extinct Vertebrate Fauna of the Western Terri- 
tories. He died April 29, 1892. 

LEIGH, a rapidly increasing poor-law union in Lancashire, England, a station on the 
Bolton and Liverpool railway, is situated 18 m. w. of Manchester. Silks, cambrics, 
muslins, and fustians are extensively manufactured; cotton-spinning and weaving are 
carried on; there is a large foundry, where agricultural! implements are extensively 
made; and in the vicinity are productive coal-mines and flour-mills. Pop. in 61, 10,621; 
in 81, 21,738; 791, 28,708. 

LEIGH, BENJAMIN WATKINS, LL.D., 1781-1849; b. in Chesterfield co., Va.; gradu- 
ated at William and Mary college; entered the legal profession, practicing successively 
at Petersburg and Richmond, and served as reporter of the court of appeals. He was 
frequently chosen to the legislature. and served as commissioner to revise the statutes - 
of the state, and also to adjust questions in dispute with Kentucky. In 1835 he was 
elected to the U. S. senate, where he took a prominent position, but resigned in 1887, 
He published 12 vols. of reports of the court of appeals and general court of Virginia. 
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LEIGH, Epwarp, 1602-71; b. England; educated at Oxford and studied law in 
the middle temple. In 1686 he entered parliament, became a col. in the parliamentary 
army during the civil war, and soon afterwards a member of the Westminster assembly 
of divines. In 1648 he was turned out of parliament for favoring a reconciliation with 
the king. During the remainder of his life he was engaged in the study of theology, 
and published the following works: A Body of Divinity, London, 1654; Annotations on 
the Five Poetical Books of the Old Testament, London, 1657; Annotations upon all the New 
Testament, London, 1650; A Treatise of the Divine Promises, London, 1658; Critica Sacra, 
London, 1662; A Treatise of Religion and Learning and of Religious and Learned Men, 
London, 1656. 


LEIGHTON, ALEXANDER, 1568-1649; b. Edinburgh, Scotland; educated in the 
university there, and was professor therein of moral philosophy from 1603 to 1613, when 
he became a Presbyterian preacher in London, practicing medicine at the same time. 
He published Speculum Belli Sacra, or The Looking-Glass of the Holy War; and an 
Appeal to the Parliament, or Sion’s Plea against the Prelacie. The latter was deemed | 
libelous in respect of the king, queen, and bishops, and he was twice sentenced by the 
star-chamber to be publicly whipped, to lose both ears, to stand twice in the pillory, to 
be branded on the cheek with the letters 8S. 8. (sower of sedition), to pay a fine of 
£10,000, and suffer perpetual imprisonment in the Fleet, The Long Parliament released 
him in 1640, after he had been confined for 11 years. He was awarded a pecuniary 
indemnity, and in 1642 was made keeper of Lamheth palace as a state prison, where he 
died. 


LEIGHTON, FrRepDERIcK, Lord, b. at Scarborough, England, 1830; learned drawing 
in Rome, entered the royal academy at Berlin as a student in 1848, finished his educa- 
tion at Frankfort and went to Brussels, where, in 1848, he produced his first painting, 
““Cimabue Finding Giotto Drawing in the Fields.’’ After studying further at Paris 
and Frankfort he went again to Rome, where he reproduced the ‘‘ Cimabue’’ for ex- 
hibition at the London royal academy in 1855. The picture was so successful as to be 
purchased by the queen. He has gained great distinction in his art, and among his 
works are: ‘‘ Triumphs of Music ;’’ ‘‘ Scene from Romeo and Juliet ;’”’ ‘‘ Star of Beth- 
lehem ;”’ “‘ Michael Angelo Nursing his Dying Servant ;’’ ‘‘ Helen of Troy ;’’ ‘‘ David ;”’ 
also some sculptures. He was knighted and made pres. Royal Academy, 1878, and in 
1896 was raised to the peerage as Lord Leighton. He died soon after his elevation, 
Jan. 25, 1896. 

LEIGHTON, Ropert, Archbishop of Glasgow, was b. in Edinburgh, or, as others 
think, in London, in the year 1611. He entered the university of the former city in 
1627, took his degree of M.A. in 1631, and afterwards proceeded to France. Here he 
resided with some relatives at Douay, and formed the acquaintance of several Roman 
Catholic students, whose Christian virtues confirmed the natural charity of his spirit. 
Leighton, indeed, could never have been a bigot. Gentle, tender, and pious from his 
earliest years, he shrank from al! violence and intolerance; but his intercourse with men 
whose opinions were so different from his own, convinced his reason of the folly and sin- 
fulness of ‘‘ thinking too rigidly of doctrine.” Returning to Scotland, he was appointed, 
in 1641, to the parish of Newbattle, near Edinburgh; but he was not militant enough to 
please his fierce co-presbyters. They appeared to him, who had studied far more deeply 
than any Scotchman of his time the various ecclesiastical polities of Christendom, trucu- 
lent about trifles. According to bishop Burnet, ‘‘he soon came to dislike their cove- 
nant, particularly their imposing it, and their fury against all who differed from them. 
He found they were not capable of large thoughts; theirs were narrow as their tempers 
were sour; so he grew weary of mixing with them.” Yet we cannot altogether approve 
the facility with which he fraternized with the party that had inflicted such horrid 
cruelties on his excellent father, Dr. Alexander Leighton, in 1630, for merely publishing 
a book in favor of Presbyterianism. In 1652 he resigned his charge, and in the following 
year was elected principal of the university of Edinburgh, a dignity which he retained for 
ten years. Earnest, spiritual, and utterly free from all selfish ambition, he labored with- 
out ceasing for the welfare of the students. After the restoration of Charles II., Leigh- 
ton, who had long separated himself from the Presbyterian party, was, after much reluc- 
tance, induced to accept a bishopric. He chose Dunblane, because it was small and poor. 
Unfortunately for his peace, the men with whom he was now allied were even more 
intolerant and unscrupulous than the Presbyterians. The despotic measures of Sharpe and 
Lauderdale sickened him. 'Twice he proceeded to London (in 1665 and 1669) to implore 
the king to adopt a milder course—on the former of these occasions declaring ‘‘ that he 
could not concur in planting of the Christian religion itself in such a manner, much less 
a form of government.” Nothing was really done, though much was promised, and 
Leighton had to endure the misery of seeing an ecclesiastical system which he believed 
to be intrinsically the best, perverted to the worst of purposes, and himself the accom- 
plice of the worst of men. In 1670, on the resignation of Dr. Alexander Burnet, he was 
made archbishop of Glasgow; an office which he accepted only on the condition that he 
should be assisted in his attempts to carry out a liberal measure for ‘‘ the comprehension 
of the Presbyterians.” His efforts, however, were all in vain; the high-handed tyranny of 
his colleagues was renewed, and Leighton felt that he must resign, which he did in 1674. 
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After a short residence in Edinburgh, he went to live with his sister at Broadhurst, in 
Sussex, where he spent the rest of his days in a retired manner, devoted chiefly to 
works of religion. He died June 25, 1684. Leighton’s best works (he published noth- 
ing during his lifetime) are to be found in an edition published at London (4 vols., 
1825). All his writings are pervaded by a spirit at once lofty and evangelical. The 
truths of Christianity are set forth in the spirit of Plato. It was this that recommended 
them so much to Coleridge, whose Aids to Reflection are only commentaries on the 
teaching of the saintly archbishop. 


LEIGHTON-BUZZARD, a market t. of England, Bedfordshire, is situated in a large 
agricultural district, 40 m. n.n.w. of London. It has claims to considerable antiquity 
—its church was erected in the beginning of the 18th c., and in its market-place is an 
ancient and elegant pentangular cross. Pop, ’91, 6704. 


LEIN'INGEN, the name of one of the wealthiest of the mediatized houses of Ger- 
many, was formerly applied to a German co. in the district of Worms and Spires, with 
which, in the beginning of the 18th c., the co. of Dachsburg became connected as part 
of the family possessions. The family is one of the oldest still existing in Germany. 
In 1779 the head of one of the branches into which it had become divided, the count of 
Leiningen-Hardenburg-Dachsburg, was raised to the rank of a prince; but the peace of 
Lunéville deprived him of his ancient possessions—about 252 sq.m. in extent, on the 
left bank of the Rhine. He received, however, a compensation in other parts of Ger- 
many; and though no longer an independent prince, the princely head of the house of 
Leiningen retains his rank and wealth, his possessions being within the territories of 
Baden, Bavaria, and Hesse. 


LEIN'STER, one of the four provinces of Ireland, occupies the s.e. portion of the 
country, and is bounded on the e. by St. George’s channel and the Irish sea. Area. 
7622 sq. m.; pop. ’91, 1,187,760. At the period of the invasion by England (1170) this 
province formed two kingdoms, those of Leinster and Meath. Previously to the reign 
of Henry VIII., the ‘province had been divided into the counties of Dublin, Meath, 
Louth, Kildare, Carlow, Kilkenny, and Wexford. The following counties were erected 
subsequently: Wicklow, formed from a portion of the co. of Dublin, West Meath and 
ae from a part of Meath; and King’s and Queen’s counties, formed out of part 
of Kildare. 


LEI’PA, or BOHMISCH-LEIPA, a t. of Bohemia, 42 m. n.n.e. from Prague. It is a 
place of considerable industrial activity, including brewing, sugar-refining, dyeing, the 
manufacture of machinery, etc. Pop. ’90, 9269. 

LEIPOA, a genus of gallinaceous birds, of the family megapodide, of which the only 
known species is LZ. ocellata, a native of Australia, inhabiting sandy and bushy plains. 
It is called leipoa, or NATIVE PHEASANT, by the colonists. Like the Australian jungle- 
fowl, the leipoa constructs mounds of sand, or earth, and leaves, in which to lay its eggs. 
More than a dozen are often found in a nest. They are about three times as large as 
those of a common fowl, and are mueh esteemed as food. When pursued, it seeks to 
escape rather by running and hiding in the bush than by the use of its wings, Few 
birds seem more likely to prove useful in domestication than the leipoa. 


LEIP’SIC (formerly Libzk or Lipzk, said to mean the home of the linden or lime trees, 
from the Slavic Zdp or Lipa, a lime-tree), a city of the kingdom of Saxony, situated 
about 65 m. w.n.w. of Dresden, near the Prussian border, in a large and fertle plain. 
The Elster, the Pleisse, and the Parthe flow through or past the city, and unite about 
3m. below it. The inner or ancient city was formerly surrounded by walls, which have 
now disappeared, but it is still separated from the far more extensive suburbs (Friedrichs- 
stadt, Johannes-stadt, etc.) by promenades planted with beautiful avenues of lime and 
chestnut trees. Many of the streets of the inner city are narrow and crooked; those of 
the more modern part (which contains also a number of fine squares) are wide and well 
built. The sanitary state of the city has been much promoted by an extensive and costly 
system of sewers. The inner city is the principal seat of business and merchandise. 
The population in ’71 was 106,925; and in ’95, 399,969. The vast majority are Prot- 
estants, mostly belonging to the Lutheran church. The two principal city churches, 
the Thomaskirche and the Nicolaikirche, date from 1496 and 1525 respectively. The 
stately Rathhaus (town-hall) was built in 1556. Of the three castles which formerly 
existed, only one remains, the Pleissenburg, now used for government offices and bar- 
racks; the ditch has become a place for drill; and the tower is now an observatory. 
Among the finest buildings in Leipsic are the museum, built 1856-58, the new theater, 
one of the largest and handsomest in Germany, the university library building, finished 
in 1891 and the Gewandhaus. See illustration, GERMANY, volume VI. Near it are 
the main buildings of the university, which has anatomical, physiological, and other 
laboratories in other parts of the town. The university owes its origin to the removal 
of a large number of German students from Prague to Leipsic in 1409, in consequence 
of disputes between the Bohemians and Germans. It has always maintained a high 
reputation among the universities of Germany, and many distinguished names are con- 
nected with it. There were in 1896 212 professors, including lecturers, on the teaching 
staff; and the number of students in 1895-6 was 3019, but is smaller than at Berlin 
and at Vienna. The library contained in 1895 about 450,000 vols., besides numerous 
MSS.; and the city library had 100,000 vols. Leipsic is the center for the administra- 
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tion of a wide district; and in 1879 the city was made the seat of the supreme courts of 
justice for the German empire. The town has many educational institutions, including 
two gymnasia, several benevolent foundations, numerous scientific associations, and 
various institutions for the cultivation of the fine arts. In particular may be mentioned 
the conservatorium of music, which is reckoned one of the first in Europe. See 
CONSERVATOIRE. 

The three annual fairs (held at Easter, Michaelmas, and the new year, and lasting 
from three to five weeks) add much to the importance of Leipsic, and render it one of 
the most important centers of trade in Europe. The origin of these fairs is traced back 
for more than 600 years. They are attended by Jews, Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Per- 
sians, and even by Chinese. ‘The accession of Saxony, in 1833, to the German customs 
union (Zol/verein), and the opening of railways, produced a great increase of the con- 
course and of the business at these fairs, which had previously begun to decline. The 
wool-market, which was instituted in 1826, and is held for three days in June, is much 
frequented. 

Leipsic is the principal seat of the book-selling and publishing trade in Germany 
and is one of the leading cities in respect to these industries in the entire world. In 
1895 there were 750 publishing firms. The city is the seat of the booksellers’ exchange, 
founded in 1825, of the German printers’ association (founded in 1869), and of the 
central society for the entire book trade (founded in 1884). The publications include 
art-books and musical and antiquarian works. The printing establishments in Leipsic 
numbered 150 in 1895, and the city is the chief centre of type-founding in Germany. 
(See von Hase, The Development of the Book Trade in Leipsic, 1887.) Among its other 
manufactures are pianofortes, scientific instruments, printing presses, artificial flowers 
and feathers, chemical products, etc. 

The city sprang up round a castle built by king Heinrich I., at the junction of the 
Pleisse and the Parthe. It is first mentioned as a town in 1015, and in the latter part of 
the 12th c. had from 5,000 to 6,000 inhabitants. It gradually increased in prosperity 
and importance. The famous Lezpsic conference between Luther, Eck, and Carlstadt, in 
1519, greatly tended to the promotion of the reformation. Leipsic suffered greatly in 
the thirty years’ war, in which it was five times besieged and taken, and again in the 
seven years’ war; and although the commercial changes connected with the French revo- 
lution at first affected it very favorably, yet it suffered not a little amidst the terrible 
struggles of the years 1812 and 1813, when it was alternately in possession of the French 
and of the allies. 

The immediate neighborhood of Leipsic has been the scene of two battles of great 
importance in the history of Germany and of Europe—the battle of Leipsic, or of Brei- 
tenfeld (q.v.), on Sept. 7, 1631; and the great battle of Leipsic—called the battle of nations, 
which continued for three days—from Oct. 16 to 18, 1818. The latter was one of the 
most bloody and decisive of those which effected the deliverance of Europe from French 
domination. The troops under Napoleon in this battle amounted to about 180,000 men, 
and those of the allies, commanded by prince Schwarzenberg, marshal Blucher, and 
Bernadotte, crown-prince of Sweden, to almost 300,000. The loss of the French was 
reckoned at about 38,000 killed and wounded, and 380,000 prisoners; that of the allies 
to about 48,000. The victory of the allies was complete, and the French had to evacuate 
Leipsic. 

LEIPSIC, COLLOQUY: or. The disputes in the 16th century between Lutherans 
and Calvinists having become very acrimonious, and attempts at reconciliation by seve 
ral persons having been unsuccessful, the authorities and the people were convinced that 
greater efforts should be made to secure, if not unity, at least peace and harmony 
between the two churches. A conference was proposed by the theologians of Hesse and 
Brandenburg to those of Leipsic. The elector George of Saxony having sanctioned 
the plan of a private conference, the meetings commenced Mar. 3, 1631, at the residence 
of the upper court preacher, and, under his presidency, were held daily until Mar. 23. 
The confession of Augsburg was adopted as a basis, and every article examined sepa- 
rately. They agreed on the articles V. to VII. and XII. to XXVIII., but differed as to 
III., the Lutherans maintaining that not only the divine but the human nature of Christ 
possessed omniscience, omnipotence, etc., by virtue of the union of the two natures in 
his person, and that the glory which Christ received was only by his human nature; the 
reformers, on the contrary, denying that Christ, as man, was omniscient and omnipres- 
ent. On the tenth article they could not agree, the reformers denying the physical par- 
ticipation in the body and blood of Christ in the eucharist, and asserting a spiritual 
participation by faith. The reformers desired, if they could not agree on this point, 
that the two parties should be charitable to each other, and unite in opposition to Roman- 
ism. The Lutherans said the proposition must be further considered in the fear of the 
Lord. On the article concerning election, the reformers based election on the will of 
God, and reprobation on the unbelief of man; while the Lutherans regarded election as 
the result of God’s prescience of the faith of the elect. No decided and permanent bene- 
fit resulted from the colloquy. 


LEISLER, Jacon, b. Frankfort, Germany; d. in New York, 1691; was in the mili- 
tary service of the Dutch E. I. company, and in 1660 came to America, and went into 
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business on hisown account. He was for a time a resident of Albany, where he became 
concerned in some church troubles, out of which grew litigation and contention which 
affected both his moral and financial standing. He afterwards settled in New York, 
and in 1678 sailed for Europe, but was captured by pirates, and only regained his liberty 
on the payment of a heavy ransom for those days—2,050 pieces of eight, or Spanish 
dollars. He returned to New York, and five years later was appointed a commissioner 
of the court of admiralty. In 1688, Francis Nicholson being governor of the province, 
Leisler took advantage of the English revolution to attempt an overthrow of the local 
government and the seizure of the administration. He overcame the party favorable 
to king James, declared for the Prince of Orange, and seized the fort and confiscated 
the public funds. He planted a dattery of six guns within the fort—thus giving the 
name to that portion of the island which it has borne ever since—and then proceeded to 
invest the northern part of the province, having been appointed commander-in-chief by 
the committee of safety. In Dec., 1689, he assumed the title of lieut.gov. under an 
indefinite dispatch from William and Mary, and refused to acknowledge the authority of 
Goy. Sloughter on the latter’s appointment to that office. He was accordingly seized and 
imprisoned, and, ona trial formurder and high treason, was condemned to death, which 
sentence was executed in New York, May 16, 1691. Leisler’s condemnation was con- 
sidered to have been unjustly effected, and the act of attainder which was passed upon 
him was afterwards reversed, his heirs indemnified through the influence of gov. Bella- 
mont, and his remains exhumed and honorably reinterred in the Dutchchurch in Gar- 
den street, New York. In 1689 Leisler purchased for the Huguenots the tract called 
New Rochelle, in Westchester co., N. Y. The petition of his son, which, with other 
documents referring to this history, is to be found in the Documentary History N.Y., 
vol. xi., sets forth the nature of the labors of Jacob Leisler, sen., in behalf of the interests 
of William and Mary, and in behalf of the Protestant religion, and presents the case on 
which the act of attainder was eventually rescinded. 


LEITH, an important seaport, a municipal and parliamentary burgh of Scotland, on 
the southern shore of the firth of Forth, at the mout' of the water of Leith, 2m. n. of 
Edinburgh, with which it is now connected by a continuous line of houses. Althougt 
not without many fine edifices, the town, as a whole, is rather mean in appearance. 
being irregular and dingy, especially in the older and central parts. The Trinity-house 
custom-house, town-hall, royal exchange, corn exchange, and banks are really hand- 
some buildings. The city contains a government navigation school. West of the town, 
on the shore, is Leith fort, an artillery station. Leith is connected by branch-lines 
with the various railways centering in Edinburgh. The harbor extends, by means 
of two piers, upwards of a mile into the firth, and has a depth of about 25 ft. at high- 
water. There are six dry-docks and an equal number of wet-docks. The Edinburgh 
dock, opened in 1881, has an area of 16% acres. The total water area of the docks and 
harbor is 80 acres. Railway communication is continued from the various Leith 
stations throughout the quays, and to the extremity of the western pier, and has also 
been carried across the harbor by a superior iron swing-bridge. There are six-graving- 
docks, one of them being 73 ft. wide at the entrance, and 450 ft. in length, with 24 
ft. of water on the sill at spring-tides. The trade of the port is chiefly in colonia] and 
foreign produce, but is also extensive in coal and iron exports. Grain, timber, and 
wine are among the leading imports. <A large part of the continental trade is with 
Hamburg, Danish, Dutch, and Belgian ports. The fishing village of Newhaven is 
within the port. There is a daily market. Chief manufactures—ships, machinery, 
sail-cloth, ropes, ale, rectified spirits, soap, bottles, flour. Pop. ’96, 74,110. 


LEI’THA, is a river in Austria, forming part of the western limit of Hungary, 
dividing it from Lower Austria. Flowing into the river Raab, a branch of the Danube, 
it forms an island on which is situated the market-town of Altenburg, in Hungary, 47 
m. s.e. of Vienna. It rises at Haderswerth between Cisleithania, in Lower Austria, and 
Transleithania, in Hungary, the etymology of their names being attributable to its 
vicinity. It makes its course along a valley of the Leitha mountains, which rise from 
1500 to 2,000 ft. between it and the Neusiedler-See, passing through them into Hun- 
gary. Itis a sluggish stream, its course lying among marshes and fertile plains. Its 
waters furnish an abundance of fish. 


LEIT’MERITZ, or LITOMIERCZICZE, an old walled: t. of Bohemia, on the right bank 
of the Elbe, 34 m. n.n.w. from Prague. <A branch of the Austrian Northwest railway 
passes under the city through a tunnel. One of the churches has a tower like a cup, 
a curious memorial of the fierce religious contest in the 15th ec. as to the use of the cup 
by the laity in the Lord’s supper. It contains various educational establishments, and 
is an active industrial town, having breweries, and manufactures of glass, leather, etc. 
It carries on a flourishing trade in wine and fruit. Pop. 90, 11,342. 


LEIT’‘MOTIV (German, “leading idea’’). In music, particularly in the magnificent 
operas of Wagner (q.v.), with which the world has recently been made familiar, the Jeit- 
motiv may be only a few simple notes, which a child can catch, forming a little melody, 
which is echoed and re-echoed, caught up here and there, appearing now with one 
instrument and again with another, then with all combined in one glorious harmony. 
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Again we hear it in new combinations, woven in with other motives, as those of love or 
slumber, sometimes dominant and sometimes subservient, always new, yet always 
familiar. See MOTIVE. 


LEITNER, GOTTLIEB WILLIAM, PH.D., b. at Pesth, Hungary, 1880. His father, a 
German physician, becoming involved in the revolution of 1849, went to Turkey, where 
Gottlieb, who had been well instructed in the classics, became master of the Turkish, Ara- 
bic, and modern Greek. He also learned English, French, and Italian at the British col- 
lege in Malta, and was interpreter to the English commissariat during the Crimean war. 
After the war was over he went to London, was naturalized as a British subject, and 
accepted an appointment as professor of oriental languages and Mohammedan law in King’s 
college. In 1864 he was appointed director of a college at Lahore, in the Punjab. Ml 
that country he founded many societies, schools, public libraries, and colleges, and 
established several newspapers, thus setting in play large influences for the enlighten- 
ment of the people. He organized the Punjab university upon a solid basis. He also 
found time to engage in the exploration of Thibet and the other countries n. of the 
Himalayas, discovering Dardistan, with its interesting group of languages. He also 
extended his philological researches tc the languages of Cabool, Cashmere, and Badakh- 
shan, and sent to the Vienna exposition an extensive collection of Central Asiatic antiq- 
uities. His principal works, besides numerous contributions to the collections of 
learned societies in England and upon the continent, are a Philosophical Grammar of 
Arabic, in the English, Urdu, and Arabic languages; The Races of Turkey; a Compara- 
tive Grammar of the Dardu Languages; History, Songs, and Legends of Dardistan; and 
Greco-Buddhist Discoveries. 


LEI’‘TOMISCHL, or LEUTOMISCHEL, a t. of Bohemia, 84 m. e.s.e. from Prague. It 
stands on the left bank of the Lautschna, an affluent of the Elbe. A castle, erected in 
the 16th c., is esteemed one of the finest buildings of its kind in Bohemia. Leitomischl 
has manufactures of linen, cotton, boots and shoes, and an active trade in grain. Pop. 
90, 5576. 


LEITRIM, a co. of the province of Connaught, in Ireland, which to the n. has a 
small coast-line, on the bay of Donegal. Area 619 sq. m.; pop. ’91, 78,618. The surface 
of Leitrim is irregular. It is divided into two parts by a considerable lake called Lough 
Allen. The southern division is broken up by low narrow ridges, which inclose numer- 
ous small lakes, the chief of which is called Lough Rinn. The more level portion of 
this division of the county forms part of the great limestone plain of Ireland, and con- 
tains some excellent arable and pasture land. The northern division is much more 
irregular in surface, being intersected by several ridges of considerable elevation. To 
the n. of Lough Allen the soil, except at rare intervals, is unfavorable for agriculture, 
and the climate is damp and ungenial. The principal crops are potatoes, oats, and hay. 
Leitrim anciently belonged to the family of O’Rourk. It was reduced to the English 
submission in the reign of Elizabeth, but revolted in 1588, submitting once more in 
1603, when the O’Rourk accepted a patent of the residue of his estate. The confisca- 
tions which followed the great civil war may be said to have extinguished the native 
proprietary and the family of O’ Rourk. 


LEIXNER, Orro von, German author, born in 1847; studied at Graz and Munich, 
and became known as a literary critic. He afterwards took up his residence in Berlin. 
Among his works are a volume of Poems, which appeared in 1868 and was republished 
in 1877; several writings on the history of art; An Illustrated History of Literature (1A8T9- 
1882; third edition issued under the title of History of German Literature, 1894); An Illus- 
trated History of Foreign Literatures (1880-1882); a work on culture-history entitled, Our 
Century (1881-1882); several novels; Daémmerungen (1886); Laienpredigten fiir das deutsche 
Haus (1894); Spriiche aus dem Leben fiir das Leben (1895), ete. 


LEJEAN, GUILLAUME, 1828-1871, a French traveler in Asia Minor, Africa, and south- 
eastern Europe. After applying himself to the study of history and publishing a work 
on the history and historians of Brittany, he turned his attention to the study of geogra- 
phy, and, receiving a commission from the French government, traveled, in 1857-58, in 
European Turkey, and in 1860-61 in the Nile country. In 1862 he was appointed the 
French consul for Massowah and Abyssinia. While holding this post he accompanied 
king Theodore of Abyssinia in one of his campaigns, but, falling into disfavor, was sub- 
sequently banished. In 1865 he began a course of travels through Asia Minor, Meso- 
potamia, and Persia, and the land about the Indus river; and a short time afterwards 
he traveled in European Turkey. As a result of his explorations, he published The 
Ethnography of European Turkey (1861); Theodore If. ; The New Empire of Abyssinia, and 
French Interests South of the Red Sea (1865); A Voyage on the Two Niles (1865-1868), and A 
Voyage in Abyssinia (1873). He had planned an extensive map of the Balkan peninsula, 
but at the time of his death only twenty sheets had been completed. See Cortambert, 
Guillaume Lejean and his Travels (1872). 


LE JEUNE, PAuL, 1592-1664. He went to Canada in 1632, as first superior of the 
Jesuit missions, remaining in that position till 1639; and on his return to France was 
procurateur of foreign missions. He was editor of some of the Jesuit Relations. 


LE KAIN, Henri Louis CAIN, 1728-78; b. Paris. Voltaire was attracted to him 
by witnessing his early attempts in amateur representation, and procured for him an 
opportunity to appear in the Théatre Francais, where he achieved a distinguished posi- 
tion in spite of great opposition, and faults which his genius at last overcame. He 
ranks among the most eminent French tragedians. His great ré/es were in the tragedies 
of Voltaire. His Mémoires were reprinted in Paris under the direction of Talma in 1828. 
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LELAND, CuarLes GopFREY, b. Philadelphia, 1824. After graduating at Prince. 
ton in 1846, he traveled in Europe, and continued his studies at the universities of 
Heidelberg, Munich, and Paris. He was in the latter city during the outbreak in Feb., 
1848, and joined the students of the Latin quarter behind the barricades. Returning to 
America the same year, he prepared for the bar, but concluded to devote himself to a 
literary career. He wrote at first for the periodicals, Graham’s, Sartain’s, and the 
Knickerbocker magazines, and edited the first of these at onetime. He has made a study 
of the Gypsy or Rommany language and history, and of dialect writing. He has also 
obtained reputation as a German scholar. It is probable, however, that Mr. Leland’s 
fame will rest chiefly on his work as a humorist, in which capacity he has contributed 
freely to American literature. He has published Sketch-Book of Meister Karl, 1855; The 
Poetry and Mystery of Dreams, 1855; Pictures of Travel, translated from the German of 
Heinrich Heine, 1855; Heine’s Book of Song; Sunshine in Thought, 1862; Legends of 
Birds, 1864; Hans Breitmann’s Ballads, 1867-70; Poems, 1871; Egyptian Sketch-Book, 
1878; English Gypsies and their Language, 1873; Fu-Sang, 1874; and Hnglish Gypsy 
Poetry, 1875; the last being issued with the collaboration of Miss Janet Tuckey and 
prof. E. H. Palmer. Mr, Leland has also practiced journalism to some extent, having 
been employed on the editorial department of the Philadelphia Press and Hvening Bul- 
letin—and for a time as editor of Vanity Fair, a humorous and satirical weekly paper, 
published in New York during the civilwar. He resided in Europe and traveled exten- 
sively during a number of years prior to 1880, when he returned to Philadelphia. He 
afterward published Zhe Minor Arts; Gypsies; Algonquin Legends of New England ; Practical 
Education ; A Manual of Wood Carving ; Leatherwork (1892), etc. See his Memoirs (1893). 


LELAND, Jonn, D.p., an English divine and apologist for Christianity, was b. at 
Wigan, in Lancashire, in 1691, became a dissenting minister in Dublin 1761, and first 
appeared as an author in 1733 by publishing a reply to Tindal’s deistical work, Christianity 
as Old as the Creation. In 1787, appeared another apology, The Divine Authority of the 
Old and New Testament asserted against the Unjust Aspersions and False Reasonings of @ 
Book entitled ‘‘ The Moral Philosopher.” As the learning displayed in these works was 
great, and the abilities considerable, the university of Aberdeen conferred on Leland the 
degree of D.D. His best work is A View of the Principal Deistical Writers that have 
appeared in England. It once held a high position in Christian apologetic literature, 
and many people still regard it as a satisfactory demolition of deism. Leland died in 
1766. Though his life was one of controversy, the spirit of fairness never forsook him. 


LELAND, Joun, 1754-1841; b. Grafton, Mass. He was baptized by immersion in 
1774, and shortly afterwards licensed as a Baptist preacher. In 1775 he removed to 
Virginia, where, until 1791, with the exception of occasional visits to the north, he was 
earnestly engaged in the discharge of his professional duties. In 1792 he settled at 
Cheshire, Mass., which was thenceforth his home most of the time until his death. He 
preached in a great number of places, and is said to have baptized a larger number of 
persons than any of his contemporaries. He took the warmest interest in politics 
throughout his life, being a pronounced democrat and an enthusiastic admirer of Jeffer- 
son, and after that statesman became President of the United States, in 1801, he went to 
Washington to present to him a mammoth cheese, weighing 1450 lbs., as a testimonial 
of the esteem and confidence of the people of Cheshire. This event was much talked of 
at the time, being regarded as a fresh illustration of the famous preacher’s eccentric 
character. Many of his sermons, like those of the preachers generally of that day in 
New England (who, unlike him, were mostly federalists), had a strong flavor of politics. 
He left an autobiography, which, together with additional notices of his life, and selec- 
tions from his writings by Miss L. F. Green, was published in 1845. 


LELAND, or LAYLONDE, Joun, abt. 1500-52; b. England; having under the patron- 
age of Thomas Myles studied ancient and modern languages at St. Paul’s school with 
William Lilly as instructor, and at Cambridge and at Oxford, he pursued the same 
studies in Paris. In 1533, having filled the office of chaplain to Henry VIII., who gave 
him the rectory of Popeling, near Calais, and made him librarian, he was commissioned 
as his antiquary to explore the antiquities of the cathedrals, colleges, abbeys, and pri- 
ories of his realm, receiving a stipend and a consideration for non-residence on his 
living. On his return in 1542 he was rewarded by Henry VIII. with the rectory of 
Hasely, in Oxfordshire, and a canonry of King’s college, Oxford. In 1545, having lost 
his canonry by the surrender of that college to the king, he was awarded the prebend 
of East and West Knowle, in the church of Sarum. He was celebrated as a linguist and 
poet. In 1549 there appeared from his pen A New Yeure’s Gift to King Henry VIII. in 
the 37th Yeare of his Raygne. During the preparation of his voluminous manuscripts he 
withdrew to his house in the parish of St. Michael le Querne, London. In 1709 his 
Commentarti de Scriptoribus Brittanicis appeared in 2 vols. ; in 1710-12, Itinerary of Hng- 
land, 9 vols.; in 1715, De Rebus Brittanicis Collectanea. His manuscripts which descended 
from Humphrey Purefoy to Burton, the historian of Leicestershire, were deposited by 
him in the Bodleian library at Oxford; others that came into the possession of sir Robert 
Cotton, were placed in the British museum. He was associated with Nicholas Udall in 
preparing the English and Latin verses which were recited on the occasion of the coro- 
nation of Anne Boleyn. Leland’s Remains were a convenient fund for Stowe, Camden, 
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Lambarde, Dugdale, and Burton to draw upon in their antiquarian works. He was 
buried in the church of St. Michael le Querne. For several years previous to his death 
his mind was disordered, the result of protracted and solitary study. 


LELAND, Tuomas, D.D., 1722-85; b. Ireland; educated at Trinity college, Dublin, 
where in 1763 he was elected professor of poetry. He published several works, the most 
prominent of which were translations of the Orations of Demosthenes; History ofothe Life 
and Reign of Philip King of Macedon; Dissertation on the Principles of Human Hloquence; 
a History of Ireland, several volumes of sermons, and a controversial work against bishop 
Warburton. 

LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY, a university at Palo Alto in California, 
founded by the Hon. Leland Stanford (d. 1893) and his wife, and named in honor of 
their child, who died in 1884. In addition to the endowment granted by the founder, it 
received in 1885 a sum of money from the state. It was opened to students in the fall 
of 1891, the first president being David Starr Jordan, Lu.p. It lies about 33 miles south- 
east of San Francisco, in the Santa Clara valley, and its site covers some eight thousand - 
acres. In addition to the land possessed at this place, there are extensive tracts belong- 
ing to it in Tehema and Butte counties. The architecture of the buildings is in the 
style of the old Spanish missions in California. By the charter, it was provided that 
the founders during their lifetime should perform the duties and possess the rights of 
trustees. The control of the corporation is in the hands of a board of 24 trustees chosen 
for life. The charter defines the scope of the institution as that of a university, with 
seminaries of learning of a high grade, with mechanical institutes, museums, art gal- 
leries, libraries, etc., with all facilities requisite for the study of agriculture and the 
mechanical arts. In 1896 the president was Dr. David Starr Jordan; the members of 
the faculty numbered 80; the students numbered 1100, and there were 35,000 volumes in 
the library. 


LELEGES, a race which in ancient times peopled the islands of the Mgean, and is 
supposed to have been of Pelasgic origin. Authorities differ as to its exact identity, 
some having confused the Leléges with the Carians, with whom they are said to have 
united in support of the Trojans. Homer represents Altes, king of the Leléges, as hav- 
ing been the father-in-law of Priam. Pausanias considers Lelex, the founder of this race, 
to have been a foreigner from Egypt, and that he became king of Megara. According 
to this authority, the grandson of Lelex, Pylus by name, founded the city of Pylus in 
Messenia with a colony of Megarian Leléges. The last that is recorded of the Leléges 
is that they joined the Carians in colonizing the w. coast of Asia Minor. 


LELEUX, ADOLPHE, b. at Paris, 1812; became an accomplished engraver and 
lithographer, and afterwards won distinction as a genre painter. His pictures repre- 
sent with vivid force scenes of life in Brittany, northern Spain and Algeria, and in 
the streets of Paris during the revolution of 1848. His brother, ARMAND, b. in Paris in 
1818, studied under Ingres and in Italy, but turned his attention to genre painting. He 
had a finer appreciation of picturesque scenes than his elder brother, but less humor and 
power of expression. He d. in 1885. 


LELE’WELL, Joacuim, 1786-1861; b. at Warsaw, Poland; studied at his native 
place and at Vilna; in 1809 was appointed professor of history at the lyceum of Kreme- 
nets in Volhynia, and at the university of Vilna in 1814. In 1824 he was dismissed 
upon suspicion of being engaged in secret revolutionary proceedings, and the next year 
was elected a member of the Polish diet. He was prominent as a leader in the Polish 
uprising of 1830, and when it failed, fled to France, where he lived three years, and was 
then banished for participation in several Polish conspiracies. He went to Brussels and 
devoted himself to science until his death. His scientific writings are extensive and of 
high value. Among his works is a History of Poland, greatly esteemed. 


LELY, Sir Peter (PETER VANDER Fass), was the son of one Vander Faes, a capt. of 
a regiment of infantry, who was generally called Le Capitaine du Lys, or Lely, from 
having been born at the Hague, in a house the front of which was decorated with a 
fleur-de-lis. Lely was born at Soest, in Westphalia, in 1618. His father placed him in the 
school of Peter Grebber, a painter of talent at Haarlem, where he remained two years. 
He commenced his career as a painter of landscapes and subjects from history; but his 
talent induced him to devote himself exclusively to portrait painting, and soon after the 
death of Van Dyck he settled in London. He was employed successively by Charles L., 
Cromwell, and Charles II., who nominated him court-painter, and conferred on him the 
honor of knighthood. He had great facility of execution, and his style, though deficient 
in all the higher qualities of art, was well suited for his position as the favorite portrait 
painter of such a court as that of his chief patron. There is a large collection of his 
portraits at Hampton court, well known to the numerous visitors of the public apart- 
ments there as the beauties of the court of Charles IJ. He died in London in 1680. 


LEMAITRE, Frépéric, 1798-1876; b. France; the son of professional actors. He 
studied for the stage at the conservatoire of Paris, and had the advantage of the 
sympathy and aid of the great Talma. His first appearance was made at the Odéon, 
but it was not until some time after that occasion, in 1826, that he became a member of 
the Odéon company. He did not remain permanently engaged in any theater, his taste 
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and habit of mind leading him into a wandering life, and appeared sometimes at the 
Ambigu, sometimes at the Porte Saint-Martin, as occasion offered. It was in 1882 that 
he created the character of ‘‘ Robert Macaire,” in which he won immortal renown, being 
joint author of the play as well as the originator of the title 7é/e. He made a tour of 
England in 1835, achieving a marked success. His performance of the Ruy Blas of 
Victor Hugo became another of his triumphs, and this was followed by that of Don 
Cesar de Bazan, which he produced at the Porte Saint-Martin with the result of nearly 
occasioning an émeute, for some reason, between the people and the police, troops hav- 
ing to be summoned and the theater closed for three days. At the outbreak in Paris of 
the revolution of 1848, Lemaitre astounded the audience of the Porte Saint-Martin by 
rushing to the front of the stage, half-dressed, with a gun in his hand, and urging those 
in front of him to join their fellows in the street and ‘‘ play a citizen-like part in the 
great drama, the epilogue of which must be the apotheosis of the people.” In 1868, after 
a number of years of absolute retirement from the stage on account of the death of his 
eldest son, Lemaitre made a reappearance at the age of 70 years. This actor achieved 
his greatest reputation in strong character-parts, the mobility of his features, and the 
skill with which he grasped and elucidated marked and original traits, rendering him 
exceptionally qualified for this kind of personification. 

LEMAITRE, JuLES ELIE FRANCOIS, French author and member of the academy, born 
at Vennecy (Loiret), April 27, 1833. Graduating from the Ecole Normale, in 1875, he 
was appointed professor of rhetoric at the Lycée du Havre, where he remained five years. 
He was afterwards pofessor at Algiers (1880), Besancon (1882), and Grenoble (1884); the 
same year abandoned university life to devote himself entirely to journalism. He has 
since been associated with the Revue Bleue, the Figaro, and the Journal des Débats, and 
has taken rank among the first writers in point of style. In 1895 he was elected to 
the French academy as successor of Duruy. He has written numerous plays, such as 
La Révoltée (1889); Le Mariage Blane (1891); Les Rois (1898); Le Pardon (1895), Other 
writings are Les Médailions, poems (1880); Petites Orientales, poems (1882); Sérénus, Histoire 
dun Martyr (1886); Les Contemporains, études et portraits littéraires (1885-96, 6 vols.); Jm- 
pressions de Thédtre (1888-97, 9 vols.); Myrrha (1894). 


LE'MAN, Lake. See GENEVA, LAKE OF. 
LE MANS. See Mans. 


LE MAOUT, JEAN EMMANUEL Marte (1799-1877), French botanist, was the author of 
several standard works, and especially a General Treatise on Botany (1867). 


LEM’BERG (formerly Léwenbirg, “ city of the lion,’ i. e. of Leo Danielowicz, prince 
of Halicz, who founded it in 1259; Polish name, ‘‘ Llwéw ”’), the capital of the Austrian 
crownland of Galicia, is situated on a small stream called the Peltew, in a narrow basin 
among hills. Lat. 49° 50’ n., long. 24°e. Pop. 90, 127,948, of whom 67,286 were Roman 
Catholics, and 36,130 were Jews. Lemberg is the seat of a Roman Catholic, a Greek 
United, and an Armenian archbishop, and has a large number of churches. It is one 
of the finest towns in Austria. The synagogues, in particular, are very beautifui. The 
university (Alina Franciscea), founded in 1784, has a large library. Here also is the seat 
of the institute founded by Ossolinski, with a very large library. The trade and manu- 
factures of Lemberg are of great importance. The town is now regularly fortified. 

LEW ‘HI, a co. in central Idaho; area about 5400 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 1915,—272 Chinese. 
Gold placer mining is the principal occupation of the inhabitants. Co. seat, Salmon. 

LEMMING, Lemmus or myodes, a genus of rodent quadrupeds, of the family murida, 
and sub-family arvicolide, nearly allied to voles, but differing from them in the extreme 
shortness of the ears and tail, and in having larger and stronger claws, more adapted 
for digging. They are also more heavily formed. 'The most noted species is the Scan 
dinavian lemming (Z. or M. Norvegicus), an animal of about 5 in. long, with variegated 
black and tawny fur, an inhabitant of the northern Scandinavian mountains, where it 
ordinarily feeds on reindeer-moss and other lichens, grass, catkins of birch, etc. But, 
breeding often in the course of a year, and producing four or five at a birth, it multiplies 
so much that periodically vast troops leave their native regions, migrating either toward 
the Atlantic ocean or the gulf of Bothnia. Bears, wolves, foxes, lynxes, follow and 
prey upon them. Hawks and owls also attend and contribute to the diminution of their 
numbers. It is said that those which survive, after spending a winter in the region to 
which they have migrated, seek to find their way back to their original abode. In 
times of prevalent superstition lemmings were often exorcised by the priests, and the 
peasantry of Norway supposed them to fall from the clouds. The Laplanders eat the 
lemming. See illus., RopENTIA, vol. XII. 


LEMNIAN EARTH, a mineral found in the island of Lemnos; massive, chalk-like, 
soft, yellowish gray, or whitish, and falling to powder in water. It consists of about 
66 per cent silica, with 14 of alumina, and a little oxide of iron, soda, and water. It 
long had a great and undeserved reputation in medicine, and being sold in little pieces, 
each stamped with a particular stamp, it acquired the name of terra sigillata (sealed 
earth). The belief in its medicinal power is of very great antiquity. The stamp in 
ancient times, Galen says, was the head of Diana, the tutelary goddess of Lemnos; but 
is now only the Turkish name of the mineral. The ancients had more than one legend 
respecting the discovery of the virtues of Lemnian earth. 
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LEM'NOS (now commonly called Stalimne), an island in the nc.'thern part of the 
Grecian Archipelago, about 40 m. w. of the entrance to the Dardanelles. It is irregular 
in shape, and is nearly divided into two islands, by two deep bays—port Paradise on 
the n., and port St. Antony on the south. Area, 150 sq. miles. Pop. about 27,000. 
The women are famed for their beauty. It is hilly, rather bare of wood, and bears 
unmistakable traces of volcanic action at an early period, which fact probably originated 
the ancient myth of Vulcan lighting on this island when Jupiter hurled him from 
heaven. Moschylos, a volcano, no longer active, was believed to be the workshop and 
favorite residence of thisdeity. The principal product of Lemnos is,the Lemnian earth 
(q.v.), used in ancient times as a cure for wounds and serpent-bites, and still highly 
valued by both Turks and Greeks. The chief town, Kastron (on the site of the ancient 
Myrina), has a pop. of 3,000. It furnishes excellent sailors. 


LEMOINE, See Le Moynsg, 


LEMOINNE, Joun Emize, b. 1815, of French parents, in London. At the age of 26 
he became known through the Journal des Débats as the English correspondent from 
London. His enlarged views in politics, sagacity of judgment, and refinement of style 
soon made him one of the eminent writers of his time. He was a determined opponent 
of the French intervention in the affairs of Italy, and of the reactionary despotism of 
Louis Napoleon. It was through his influence, in conjunction with the eminent finan- 
cier M. Leon Say, that the Jowrnal des Débats changed from a semi-monarchic to a 
frankly republican journal. At the beginning of the tentative administration of M. 
Thiers his pen was among the most trenchant of weapons against the various heads of 
the monarchic hydra that were incessantly voicing their fears of the republic. Though 
the bulk of M. Lemoinne’s work was journalistic, he wrote a large number of pamphlets 
on a great variety of subjects, mostly political, which have had a wide reading both in 
France and England. <A sheaf of some of these is entitled D’ Hiudes Biographiques et 
Critiques, published in 1862. He was one of the regular contributors to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, and editor of the Journal des Debats. Hed. in 1892. 


LEMON, Citrus limonuwm, a tree which has by many botanists been regarded as a 
variety of the citron (q.v.), and, like it, a native of the n. of India. Its leave are ovate 
or oblong, usually serrulate, pale green, with a winged stalk; the flowers are streaked 
and reddish on the outside; the fruit is oblong, wrinkled or furrowed, pale yellow, 
with generally concave oil-cysts in the rind. In the common variety, which is very 
extensively cultivated in many tropical and sub-tropical countries, the pulp of the fruit 
is very acid, abounding in citric acid. There is, however, a variety called the sweet 
lemon, occasionally cultivated in the s. of Europe, of which the juice is sweet. It is 
citrus lumia of some botanists, and has both concave and convex oil-cysts in the rind. 
The acid juice of the common lemon is much used in the preparation of the well-known 
cooling beverage called lemonade, and is also administered in various forms in febrile 
and scorbutic complaints. It is much used by calico-printers to discharge colors, to 
produce greater clearness in the white part of patterns, dyed with dyes containing iron. 
As a preventive of sea-scurvy, it isan important article of sea-stores. Citric acid and 
lemon-juice are likewise made from it in great quantities. The rind of the fruit (/emon- 
peel), separated from the pulp, and kept in a dried state, is a grateful stomachic, and is 
much used for flavoring. The produce of the lemon-groves of Italy, the Tyrol, Spain, 
Portugal, the s. of France, and other countries bordering on the Mediterranean sea, is 
largely exported to more northern regions. Sicily alone exports annually 30,000 chests, 
each containing 440 lemons. The lemon-tree is very fruitful; it is more hardy than the 
orange, and in some parts of the s. of England produces very good crops, being trained 
to a wall, and protected by a movable frame in winter.—The lemon is supposed to have 
been fhecoritieadl into Europe during the Crusades. It is extensively cultivated in Florida 
and California. It is so completely naturalized in some parts of thes. of Brazil, that the 
flesh of the cattle which pasture in the woods acquires a strong smell of lemons, cattle 
being very fond of the fallen fruit. See illus., Tea, Corrs, ETC., vol. XIV. 


LEMON, Mark, 1809-70; b. London; educated at the grammar-school, Cheam, 
Surrey; a versatile and fertile writer, who for many years contributed freely to the 
Tilustrated London News, Dickens’s Household Words, and other London periodicals; but 
who is best known from having been the editor of Punch in connection with Horace 
Mayhew for the first two years of its publication, and sole editor from 1848 to the time 
of his death. He was the author of more than sixty dramatic pieces, of which The 
School for Tigers and The Serious Family are still popular. He wrote also the following 
books: The Hnehanted Doll (1849); A Christmas Hamper (1859); Wait for the End (18638); 
Loved at Last (1864); Falkner Lyle (1866); and other novels. He was for a long time 
literary editor of the Jilustrated London News, assisted Charles Dickens in the editorial 
management of Household Words; and achieved a reputation as a song-writer. 

LEMONADE is formed by adding two lemons sliced, and two ounces of white sugar, 
to a quart of water ; often flavored with other fruits. It isa useful drink for allaying 
thirst, and as a refrigerant in febrile and inflammatory complaints, and in hemorrhage, 
In England, lemonade is generally known as lemon-squash, 
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LEMON-GRASS, Andropogon schenanthus, a beautiful perennial grass, 3 or 4 ft. high, 
with panicle mostly leaning to one side, and spikelets in pairs, or, if terminal, in threes. 
It is a native of India, Arabia, etc., and is extremely abundant in many places. It has 
a strong lemon-like fragrance, oppressive where the grass abounds. It is too coarse to 
be eaten by cattle except when young, and is therefore often burned down. Europeans 
in India make an agreeable stomachic and tonic tea of the fresh leaves. By distillation, 
an essential oil is obtained (lemon-grass oil), which is employed externally as a stimulant 
in rheumatic affections, and is yellow, with a strong lemon-like smell. This oil is used 
ja perfumery, and is often called oti of verbena by perfumers, Lemon-grass has been 
Sntroduced into the West Indies, Australia, etc. See also Grass OIL. 


LEMON-JUICE is a somewhat opaque, very sour liquid, obtained from lemons by 
expression and straining. Its acidity is due to the presence of citric and a little malic 
acid. Its principal uses in medicine are the following: 1. As an anti-scorbutic.— 
‘Those only,” says sir Gilbert Blane, ‘‘ who have made themselves acquainted with the 
early part of the naval history of this country, can duly appreciate the value of this 
simple remedy.” Its active principle, citric acid, is now frequently substituted for it. 
2. In rheumatism.—Dr. G. O. Rees, who first employed it in this disease, ‘‘ considers 
the citric acid to undergo changes in the stomach, and to supply oxygen to such ele- 
ments as tend to produce uric acid, and thereby to induce the formation of urea and 
carbonic acid instead.” 3. In the formation of effervescing draughts.—A scruple of 
bicarbonate of potash in solution, mixed with about 3 drams and a half of lemon- 
juice, so as to form a citrate of potash, forms an excellent effervescent draught; it acts 
as a mild diaphoretic and diuretic, tends to allay febrile disturbance, and serves to check 
nausea and vomiting. If the object is specially to determine to the skin, a draught 
composed of a scruple of sesquicarbonate of ammonia in solution, with 6 drams of 
lemon-juice, so as to form a citrate of ammonia, is preferable. Lffervescing draughts 
are often employed as agreeable vehicles for the exhibition of other remedies. 


LE MONNIER, PIERRE CHARLES, 1715-99; b. France; son of Pierre Le Monnier, 
a French astronomer and professor of philosophy in the college d’Harcourt; having 
inherited a love for the study of astronomy, and having proved his aptitude by drawing 
a correct map of the moon, which he presented to the academy of sciences, was elected 
a member of that society, as adjunct geometrician, and in the following year was asso- 
ciated with Maupertuis and Clairaut, at Tornea, in measuring a degree of the meridian 
in Lapland, within the polar circle. He favored the introduction of the methods of 
Flamsteed, and the superior astronomical instruments of the English. In 1742, by the 
bounty of the king, to whom he was introduced by the duc de Noailles, he occupied 
apartments at the Capucins, rue St. Honoré, and held them till the revolution; he also 
received a royal present of 15,000 livres, in acknowledgment of his services in fixing an 
accurate meridian at St. Sulpice. From 1782 to 1741 he was engaged in determining 
the sun’s greatest equation, which in the latter year he found amounted to 1° 55’ 31". 
In 1739 he was elected honorary member of the royal society of London, and for 12 years 
was its senior member. In 1741 he published Histoire Céleste. In 1746 and 1748 he 
made some successful telescopic observations in relation to the planets Jupiter and 
Saturn, and an eclipse of the sun. He held the chair of professor of physics in the col. 
lege of France for many years. In 1746 he published Jnstitutions Astronomiques, an 
elementary work. In 1748 he went to England, and thence to Aberdour, in Fifeshire, 
Scotland, with the earl of Morton to observe the solar eclipse. In 1771 he published 
Nautical Astronomy, and various treatises on navigation, magnetism, and the variations 
of the compass, etc. For 50 years his contributions appeared in successive annual pub- 
lications of the memoirs of the academy. The celebrated Lalande was his pupil. From 
the year 1791 to his death he suffered from the effects of a paralytic attack. He was 
one of the 144 original members of the national institute. In 1763 he married Mlle. de 
Cussy of Normandy, and had three daughters, all of whom married, and the second 
became the celebrated Lagrange. He was buried at Héric, near Bayeux. 


LEMONS, Orn or EssENCE oF, is extracted from the minute cells which are visible on 
the rind of the lemon, by submitting raspings of the fruit to pressure in hair sacs. It 
may also be obtained by distilling the peel with water; but its flavor, when obtained in 
this way, is less agreeable, although the oil itself is purer, owing to the absence of muci- 
laginous matter. The distilled oil is sold under the name of scowring-drops, for removing 
grease-spots from silks and other fabrics. Pure oil of Jemons is mainly composed of a 
hydrocarbon, c?tren or citronyl, C1oHis6, which is consequently isometric with oil of tur- 
pentine, with which it is often adulterated. It is principally used for the purpose of 
communicating an agreeable odor to other medicines, although it is sometimes taken in 
the dose of two or three drops on sugar as a carminative. From its agreeable scent, it 
is often added to evaporating lotions and to ointments. 


LEMONS, SALT or, a name commonly but improperly applied by druggists to binox- 
alate of potash mixed with a little of the quadroxalate. This mixture occurs in the 
ovalis acetocella, and hence it has been designated salt of sorrel. Itis employed in taking 
out ink-spots. 
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LE MOYNEF, Antorne, Sieur de Chiteauguay, 1683-1747; b. Montreal; son of 
Charles ; an officer in the French army ; accompanied a colony of French to Louisiana 
in 1704 ; served under his brother Iberville in campaigns against the English at the n. in 
1705-6 ; commander of the French troops in Louisiana in 1717 ; commander of the fort 
at Pensacola in 1719; in command at Mobile soon after ; governor of Martinique in 1727. 
He returned to France in 1744, and became governor of Isle Royal or Cape Breton. 


LE MOYNE, CHARLES, 1625-83; b. Normandy; an early French colonist in Can- 
ada; distinguished himself as an Indian fighter in wars with the Iroquois, and for his 
services was ennobled by Louis XIV. in 1668, and made seigneur de Longueil and 
Chateauguay ; afterwards for many years captain of Montreal, where he died. 

LE MOYNE, CHAR Es, Baron de Longueil, 1656-1729 ; b. Montreal ; son of Charles. 
Distinguished for participation in the government of Canada, in promoting its coloniza- 
tion, in preparing its defense against the English in 1711, and obtaining the concession 
from the Iroquois to rebuild fort Niagara in 1726. 


LE MOYNE, Jacqurs, Sieur de Sainte Héléne, 1659-90 ; son of Charles; an officer 


in the French-Canadian service, until his death in 1690. 
LE MOYNE, JEAN BaApTisTE. See BIENVILLE. 


LE MOYNE, Josepn, Sieur de Sevigny, 1668-1734; b. Montreal; son of Charles. 
In 1694-97, he commanded a French fleet sent to act against the English on Hudson’s 
bay in conjunction with his brother Iberville ; afterwards commander of a squadron 
carrying colonists to form a settlement in Louisiana ; surveyed the gulf coast in 1718-19; 
aided in the capture of Pensacola from the Spaniards in 1719, and repulsed them from 
Dauphin island the same year. In 1723 was made governor of Rochefort, France, and 
remained in that position till his death. 

LE MOYNE, PaAut, Sieur de Maricourt, 1663-1704; son of Charles; an officer in 
the French-Canadian service ; of large influence with the Indian nations, against whom 
in war his services were important. 


LE MOYNE, PrerRRE. See IBERVILLE. 


LEMPA, a river in San Salvador, a division of Central America, rising in a valley 
of Guatemala, and flowing e.s.e.; is an outlet for lake Guijar, and making its way 
through a volcanic range of mountains, forms a part of the n. boundary of San Salva- 
dor, separating it from Honduras and dividing its e. section, empties into the Pacific 
ocean at San Maria, 210 m. from its source. It traverses the departments of Sonsonate 
and Cuscatlan forming the e. boundary of San Vicente and La Paz, and the w. boun- 
dary of San Miguel. It has broad valleys, with a productive alluvial soil, and for the 
most part well populated. Some portions are subject to a sudden rise of from 20 to 35 
ft., which floods the adjacent country. It is navigable for a considerable distance from 
its mouth, which is obstructed by a bar, but is connected with the estuary of Jaltepeque 
by a narrow strait, about 3 m. in length, navigable for part of the year by small boats. 
It is the largest river on the Pacific coast of Central America. 


LEMPRIERE, JOHN, D.D., b. in Jersey about 1765, was educated at Westminster 
school and Pembroke college, Oxford, and d. Feb. 1, 1824. His name was once well 
known to every classical student in the British empire, but the rising generation is for- 
getting it, and it will soon become vox et preterea nihil. Lempriere’s Classical Diction- 
ary (Bibliotheca Classica, 1788) was for many years the standard work of reference in 
England on all matters of ancient mythology, biography, and geography. To elderly 
scholars, the name will call up many pleasant memories of years long gone by; but the 
book itself ceased to possess any intrinsic value after the publication of the magnificent 
classical dictionaries edited by Dr. William Smith, 1842-57, of which a revised edition 
appeared in 1891. 

LEMUR, a genus of mammalia which gives its name to the family lemuride, a family 
allied to monkeys, and, like them, quadrumanous, having on each of the four extremi- 
ties a well-developed thumb opposed to the fingers, but in other respects exhibiting an 
approach to the ordinary quadrupedal type. The general form is slender and elongated, 
the muzzle pointed, the eyes large, the ears very small, the hind limbs longer and larger 
than the fore limbs. The molar teeth are furnished with pointed tubercles fitting into 
each other, as in insectivora, and the whole dentition of many of the family is adapted 
to animal rather than vegetable food. All the Jemurde@ are natives of the warm parts 
of the old world, and live chiefly in forests, most of them climbing trees with all the 
agility of monkeys. The name lemur (Lat. lemur, a ghost) is allusive to their rapid and 
peculiar noiseless movements. They are graceful and beautiful creatures, and generally 
gentle and easily tamed; but they have neither the prying and mischievous dispositions, 
nor the intelligence of monkeys. The species of the genus lemur, as now restricted, 
are all natives of Madagascar. They are gregarious, and their food consists partly of 
fruits. The names maki and macauco are given to some of them, and sometimes extended 
to all. The largest species is about the size of a large cat. To the lemur family belong 
also the loris, indris, galagos, and tarsiers. 


LEMURES, the general designation given by the Romans to all spirits of departed 
persons, of whom the good were honored as lares (q.v.), and the bad (larve) were feared 
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as ghosts or specters still are by the superstitious. Like the latter, they were said to 
wander about during the night, seeking for an opportunity of inflicting injury on the 
living. The festival called lemuria was held on May 9, 11, and 13, and was accom- 
panied with ceremonies of washing hands, throwing black beans over the head, etc., 
and the pronunciation nine times of these words: ‘‘ Begone, you specters of the house!” 
which deprived the lemures of their power to harm. Ovid describes the lemuria in the 
fifth book of his Fastz, 


LEMU’RIA, a name given by certain geologists and anthropologists to a supposititious 
or lost continent. Such a continent, it is claimed, existed in a distant, yet not extremely 
remote geologic age. The position assigned it is in the Indian ocean, beneath the waters 
of which imagination sees it submerged; and attempts have even been made to define its 
bounds. The derivation of the name is from the Latin lemur, a specter, used by scien- 
tists to designate a genus of mammalia common in Madagascar and adjacent regions. 
The name was first bestowed by Sclater. The argument for the existence of such a 
land is mostly of an @ priord kind, though some positive geological evidence exists. The 
belief is more especially accepted by some of the upholders of the monogenist theory of 
the propagation of the human species, as offering a plausible locality for the nativity of 
the first parents of mankind. Many otherwise difficult problems, both ethnological and 
geological, may be readily solved by taking for granted the existence of Lemuria. Thus, 
sir John Lubbock, in his Prehistoric Times, claims that the present position of the Negroid 
races of Africa is explicable only on the hypothesis that, since their first appearance, 
immense geographical changes have taken place; that there must have been a very large 
tract of land, or perhaps a great chain of islands, stretching from the e. coast of Africa 
across the Indian ocean, while that sea was then covering the great African deserts. 

On the whole, while the former existence of extensive tracts of land in the region is 
extremely probable, it cannot as yet be accepted as proven, however convenient it might 
be as a universal depository of ‘‘ missing links.” See MyrnicaL IsLaNnps. 


LEMURINZ, a sub-family of lemuride ,including the genera lemur (q.v.), hapalemur 
and lepilemur. They have woolly fur, long tails, and fox-lIke muzzles. There are 
many species, having a great variety of color and arrangement of fur, as the ruffed 
lemur and the white-ruffed lemur. ‘They are very common animals in menageries, and 
do not pine in confinement. They are exclusively natives of Madagascar. ‘The lepi- 
lemur is the only genus having a tail shorter than the body. When reposing, the mem- 
bers of this family roll themselves up into a ball, winding the tail around the body. 
They are great leapers. 


LE’NA, an important river of Eastern Siberia, rises amid the mountains on the n.w. 
shore of lake Baikal, in the government of Irkutsk, flows first in a north-eastern direc- 
tion to the town of Jakutsk, then n. to the Arctic ocean, into which it falls by several 
mouths. Its course is 2880 m. in Jength, and its chief affluents are the Vilui on the left, 
and the Vitim, the Olekma, and the Aldan on the right. Navigation on the Lena is 
open from May till November. During spring, the waters of the river regularly overflow 
their banks. Near the town of Jakutsk, the breadth of the river is 64 miles. Lenais the 
principal artery of the trade of Eastern Siberia. Russian and Chinese goods, as well as 
Siberian furs, furnished by the natives, are exported from this river. The chief harbors 
on the river are Dlekminge! Jakutsk, and Kachugsk. At Jakutsk the river is free from 
ice from the middle of May till the first of October. 

LEN’APES. See DELAWARES, 


LENAU, Nrxoxaus, 1802-50; b. Hungary; his family name was NimmMBscH von 
STREHLENAU; he was educated at the university of Vienna, and afterwards studied law 
and medicine. He visited the United States in 1832, and about the same time published 
in German a collection of lyric poetry which met with general public favor. In 1844, 
when about to be married, he became insane, and was placed in an asylum, where he 
remained until the period of his death. He wrote the drama of Faust (1835); two epic 
poems—Savonarola (1837) and Die Albigenser (1842); and a drama, Don Juan (1851), 
which was his favorite. His complete works were published in Stuttgart in 1855 and 
1870. 

LEN’AWEE, aco. in s.e. Michigan, having the state line of Ohio for its s. boundary; 
is drained by the head waters of the Raisin and Macon rivers, Bear creek, emptying into 
the Raisin, and Bean creek or Tiffin river, flowing over the border into Ohio ; 720 sq.m.; 
pop. 90, 48,448. Its surface is rolling, and well timbered. Its soil is a dark, rich, 
sandy loam, productive of tobacco and dairy products. Co. seat, Adrian. 

LENBACH, FRAwNz, a distinguished modern portrait-painter, was born at Schroben- 
hausen, Bavaria, on December 13, 1836. While young he worked with his father, who 
was a master mason, but when about twenty years of age he went to Munich to study 
painting, and subsequently studied under Grafle and Piloty. At first he was confined 
entirely to genre-painting, and his Peasant Family in a Storm excited great interest. In 
1858 he went to Rome, and while there painted a picture of the Forum, that created a 
great sensation in Munich on account of its realism and color. After this he turned to 
portrait-painting, following Rembrandt as his model. In 1867 he exhibited a very fine 
portrait of Von Cagn, the artist, and shortly after returned to Munich, where he devoted 
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himself entirely to portrait-painting, and was soon receiving commissions from distant 
parts. For two years he resided in Venice, returning to Munich in 1874, where he has 
since resided. He has painted many fine portraits, among the most celebrated being 
those of Paul Heyse, Moltke, Bismarck, Wagner, Liszt, and the late King of Bavaria. 
He was elected to the Berlin academy in 1883, 

LEN’CAS, a tribe of Honduras Indians, numbering about 40,000, and occupying a 
range of table-lands near Comayagua, the capital of Honduras. They are a courageous, 
but perfectly peaceful tribe, hard-working and economical, and, like all mountaineers, 
passionately attached to their country. Their language appears to consist of dialects of 
a tongue which must once have been widespread through Central America and Mexico, 
and which is termed Chontal, meaning simply exotic or barbarous. 

L’/ENCLOS, NINON DE. See NINON DE LENCLOS. 

L’ENFANT, Prerre CHARLES, 1755-1825; b. France; came to America with Lafay-- 
ette in 1777, and served in the revolutionary war as an officer of engineers. He was 
promoted to a captaincy in 1778, and wounded at the siege of Savannah; was afterwards 
made maj., and acted as engineer at fort Mifflin in 1794. He drew the plans for the © 
city of Washington and for some of the public buildings there. In 1812 he declined 
an appointment as professor of engineering at West Point. Died in Maryland. 


LENKORAN, a Russian seaport on the Caspian sea, and a district t. in the govern- 
ment of Baku, in the Caucasus, in lat. 38° 46’, is a place of great importance for the 
trade between Russia and Persia. Pop. ’90, 7455. 

LENNEP, at. of Rhenish Prussia, 22 m. e.s.e. from Diisseldorf, in a beautiful valley 
on the Lennep, an affluent of the Rhine. It is a principal seat of the woolen manufac- , 
ture, and the cotton manufacture is also carried on. Pop. ’90, 10,427. 


LENNEP, JAN DANIEL VAN, a Dutch philologist, was b. at Leeuwarden, in the prov- 
ince of Friesland, in 1724, and studied at Franeker and Leyden. In 1752 he was 
appointed professor of ancient languages at Groningen, and fifteen years afterwards at 
Franeker. He died in 1771. The works which principally obtained him a reputation 
for learning and acuteness are his Htymologicum Lingue Greece and his De Analogid 
LTingue Grece, both of which were posthumously published. The progress of etymo- 
logical science, however, has rendered them useless.—DAvID JACOB VAN LENNEP, & 
member of the same family as the preceding, was b. at Amsterdam, July 15, 1774, 
devoted himself to the study of philology, and ultimately became professor of rhetoric 
at Leyden. He died Feb. 10, 1853. Besides being one of the best Latinists among his 
countrymen, he wrote several exquisite pieces of poetry in his mother-tongue. His 
principal writings are Carmina Juvenilia (Amst. 1791), Hvercitationes Juris (Leyd. 1796), 
valuable annotated editions of some of the classic authors, and a metrical Dutch transla: 
tion of the Works and Days of Hesiod (Amst. 1823).—His son, JACOB VAN LENNEP, b. 
at Amsterdam, Mar. 25, 1802, is proudly called by his countrymen the ‘‘ Walter Scott 
of Holland.” Educated for the law, he passed as a barrister, and soon achieved a great 
reputation for legal knowledge. Yet without neglecting his extensive practice, he for 
more than thirty years cultivated literature with untiring assiduity, and, considering the 
drudgery of his professional work, with astonishing success. Lennep first appeared as 
an author shortly before 1880, in a work entitled Vaderlandsche Legenden (National 
Legends). Since then his most popular works have been the comedies, Het Dorp aan 
die Grenzen (The Frontier Village, 1830), Het Dorp over de Grenzen (The Village over 
the Frontier, 1830), and the novels, Onze Voorouders (Our Forefathers), De Roos van 
Dekama (The Rose of Dekama, 1837—English by Woodley, 1847), and De Pleegzoon 
(The Adopted Son—English by Hoskins, New York, 1847). Lennep, who possessed a 
remarkable knowledge of the English language and literature, has translated into Dutch 
some of Shakespeare’s finest plays, and of Byron, Southey, and Tennyson’s poems. 
A complete edition of his dramatic works, comprising tragedies, comedies, and operas, 
appeared at Amsterdam in 1852-55. He was engaged for several years on an edition of 
the great Dutch poet Vondel. He died Aug. 25, 1868. 


LENNOX, a co. in e. Ontario, Canada, having for its s.e. boundary the bay of Quinte, 
an estuary on the n. of Prince Edward’s co., s.w. of the point where the St. Lawrence 
leaves the e. portion of lake Ontario; 315 sq.m.; pop. ’91, 14,900. Its surface is drained 
by the Napanee and other small rivers, and is diversified by low hills, fertile valleys, 
plains, and well-timbered land. Its water-power is utilized by paper-mills and other 
factories, and its county seat is a port of entry. Its soil, founded on a sub-stratum of 
limestone, is very fertile, and every variety of grain is raised. It is intersected centrally 
by the Grand Trunk railway, crossing the river Napanee. The co. of Addington on 
the e. and Amherst island directly s. of, and belonging to, that co., are included in the 
same riding. Seat of justice, Napanee. 


LENNOX, CHARLOTTE, 1720-1804; daughter of Lieut.gov. Ramsay of New York. 
At the age of fifteen she went to London and devoted herself thenceforward to literary 
pursuits. She wrote novels, verses, pastorals, and several translations from the French. 
The Female Quixote, an imitation of Don Quizote, satirizing the French romances of the 
17th c., had for a time a considerable vogue. It appeared in two volumes in 1752. 
Miss Lennox was on terms of intimacy with Richardson the novelist, and with Dr. 
Johnson; the latter wrote the dedication for her Shakespeare Illustrated. 
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LENNOX, Wurm Pirt, Lord, b. 1799; fourth son of the fourth duke of Rich- 
mond, and godson of William Pitt. He was educated at Westminster, and having 
entered the army served for several years upon the staff of the duke of Wellington. He 
was also a voluminous contributor to magazines and newspapers. Among his works 
are: Compton Audley; The Tuft-Hunter; Percy Hamilton; Philip Courtney; Merrie Eng: 
land; Recreations of a Sportsman, Fifty Years’ Biographical Reminiscences; Adventures of 
a Man of Family; and Drafts on my Memory. He d. 1881. 

LENNOX. See DUMBARTONSHIRE. 

LENNOX, Earls and Dukes of. See Srewart, THE FAMILY OF. 

LENNOXTOWN, a village of Stirlingshire, Scotland, is situated in a picturesque 
district on Glazert water, at the terminus of the Campsie railway, 11 m.n.n.e. of Glasgow. 
It contains, 81, 3,249 inhabitants, 


LENOCI'NIUM is aterm borrowed from the canon law, and used in English, but 
more frequently in Scotch, law to denote a husband’s connivance in his wife’s adultery, 
The wife can set up such defense to a suit for divorce, on the ground of her adultery se 
procured. 


LENOIR, aco. in s.e. North Carolina, drained by the navigable Neuse river. empty- 
ing into Pamlico sound, and by the Trent rising in it and emptying into the estuary of 
the Neuse at Newbern; about 408 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 14,879, chiefly of American birth, 
inclu. colored. It has a level surface. Co. seat, Kinston. 


LENOIR, WriuurAM, 1751-1839, b. Brunswick co., Va., but remeved in childhood 
to North Carolina, where he took an active part in the campaigns against the British 
and the Tories. For 60 years he held the office of justice of the peace, served frequently 
in both branches of the legislature, for five years was president of the senate, then presi- 
dent of the council, and in the later years of his life maj.gen. of the state militia. 


LENORMAND, Marie ANNE ADELAIDE, 1772-1848; b. Alencon, of respectable but 
poor family, and for some time was a seamstress; in 1790 went to Paris, where she was 
a saleswoman in a linen shop; in 1793 entered into partnership with Mme. Gilbert and 
a baker’s boy for carrying on fortune-telling. On complaint to the police she was 
arrested and imprisoned for several months. But this increased her popularity, and 
after her release she opened a ‘‘cabinet of divining,” and for 40 years she was visited 
by people of all ranks, even by the court of Napoleon. The allied sovereigns who were 
assembled at Aix-la-Chapelle, especially the emperor Alexander, paid her great attention. 
In 1809 she was arrested on account of ‘‘indiscreet revelations,” and again in 1821 for 
sentiments contained in a book called La Sibylle au Congrés d Ata la Chapelle. She 
became rich, but died in obscurity. None of her publications were of importance 
except Souvenirs de la Belgique; Cent Jours @ Informe; and Mémoires historique et sécrets 
de Vimpératrice Joséphine. 


LENORMANT, CHARLEs, 1802-1859, b. Paris; studied law, but visiting Italy became 
specially interested in antiquities; was made inspector of fine arts in 1825; accompanied 
the younger Champollion to Egypt in 1828. Returning to Paris he held important 
positions in connection with art and archeology; was professor in the Sorbonne in 1838, 
but resigned on account of his ultramontane views. He was afterwards made professor 
of Egyptology in the college de France. He published Des Artistes contemporains, 
2 vols.; Elite des Monuments céramo-graphiques, 4 vols.; Trésor de Numismatique et de 
Glyptique, 5 vols.; Introduction a ULHistotre orientale; Musée des Antiquités Egyptiennes; 
Questions historiques. He was a member of the commission for exploring the Morea, 
and was for some time editor of the Correspondant magazine. 


LENORMANT, Francots, son of Charles; b. Paris, 1887; educated by his father; 
made at an early age archeological and numismatic researches under the direction of his 
father; took in 1857 the numismatic prize awarded by the academy of inscriptions; 
made archeological tours in Germany, Italy, Egypt, Greece, and Turkey. The mas- 
sacres of the Christians in Syria in 1860 occurring when he was there on an official 
mission, he sent an account of them in letters to the Paris newspapers, which were sub- 
sequently reprinted under the title of Une Persécution du Ohristianisme en 1860; les derniers 

vénements de Syria. He made during that year important excavations at Eleusis; was 
sent in 1866 as a member of a scientific commission to observe the volcanic phenomena 
of the island of Santorin; was appointed professor of archeology in the Bibliothéke 
Nationale. He was a volunteer in the 9th regiment of the national guard of Paris during 
its siege, and was wounded at Buzenval. He attended the congress of orientalists in 
Florence in 1878; was editor of the Moniteur des Architectes 1869-72; and with M. de 
Witte founded the Gazette Archéologique. His contributions to antiquarian periodicals, 
French and foreign, are very numerous. Some of his most important works are Manwel 
ad Histoire Ancienne de l Orient ; Histoire des Peuples Orientaux et de UVInde; Lettres 
me eenyich et épigraphiques, 2 vols.; Etudes Accadiennes : Les premiéres civilisations. 


Lenormant’s most enduring fame as a historical scholar rests on his Manual of the 
Ancient History of the Hast, 2 vols., London and Philada., 1869-70, translated from 
Tistoire Ancienne de ? Orient, 9th ed., Paris, 1881, 3 vols. His work most fitted for an 
English public is the Beginnings of History, N. Y., 1882, 1st: vol., translated from Les 
Origines de V Histoire @ Aprés la Bible, 2d, ed., vol, I., Paris, 1880; vol, II., 1st part, 
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1882, and 2d part, 1884, appeared after this translation. While not a rationalist, his 
views are in advance of English theological historians; still his attitude is that of 
Christian faith without prejudice to critical freedom, and the work is a mine of jnfor- 
mation as to all the early traditions which may be brought into comparison with the 
Hebrew records. His greatest critical work is the memoir on La Propagation de V Alpha- 
bet Phénicien dans lV Ancien Monde, 2d ed., Paris, 1875—only Vol. I. finished. This 
marks an era inthe history of paleography ; and the value of the critical methods of 
this finished scholar may be judged by comparing that part of The Alphabet (Isaae 
Taylor, London, 1883, and New York, 1884) which is based on his labors with the 
results, in the same book, of the divagations of Sayce and the English school of 
Orientalists. 


LENOX,, a town in Berkshire co., Mass.; on the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
railroad; 6 miles s. of Pittsfield. It was incorporated in 1767, and named after the duke 
of Richmond; contains the villages of Lenox, New Lenox, and Lenoxdale; and is a 
widely celebrated summer resort. Among the local attractions are Mahkeenac and 
Laurel lakes, Bald Head, the Ledge, Mattoon Hill, and Perry Peak. There are electric 
lights, the Charles Sedgwick public library, the Stebbins memorial drinking fountain of 
Italian and Tennessee marble, public high school, excellent water supply from the 
mountains, national bank, and Congregational, Methodist Episcopal, and Roman Cath- 
olic churches. Henry Ward Beecher wrote his Star Papers in a house here, since torn 
down. The former county court-house now accommodates the library and provides a 
public hall and town offices. Pop. ’90, 2889. 


LENOX, James, 1800-80; b. New York; of good family, and in affluent circum- 
stances, he received a liberal education, and thorough training for a moral and healthy 
life. His experiences were enlarged and his views broadened by extended foreign 
travel; and when he at last entered upon the long period of comparative retirement from 
public notice—which was his choice—it was with that propensity to ‘‘do good by stealth 
and blush to find it fame,” which ever thereafter characterized him. Among those 
who best knew him, he justiy gained a reputation for unostentatious charity, wisely 
administered, as to which the general public was but little informed. And the endow- 
ment of the Presbyterian hospital in Fifth avenue, New York, and that of the Lenox 
library, magnificent gifts as they were, were not isolated instances as such, but only 
formed the crowning incidents of the administration of a thoroughly and persistently 
beneficent career.. Mr. Lenox was a devoted bibliophile through life, and his biblio- 
graphical knowledge was, in certain directions, quite unequaled in his own country, and 
probably unsurpassed elsewhere. He formed a private library, which for its money 
value, as well as the rarity of many of its articles, was unrivaled, and of which the 
learned Dr. Cogswell, superintendent of the Astor library, remarked, that while it would 
have filled the space of only one of the 34 alcoves of that institution, in cost it exceeded 
that entire collection, at the time when the statement was made, which was in 1860. 


LENS (Lat. ‘‘a lentil’) is a circular section of any transparent substance, having its 
surfaces either both spherical, or one of them plane and the other spherical. As repre- 
sented in Fig. 1, a ray of light in passing 
through a lens is bent towards its thick- 
est part; hence lenses are either convex 
(thickest in middle) or concave (thickest 
at edges). The former make the rays 
more convergent (q.v.) than before, the 
latter make them more divergent. The 
point to which the rays converge, or from Fia. 1.—Lenses. 
which they diverge, is called a focus— 1, double-convex; if the surfaces are of equal curva. 
principal focus when the rays are paral- te, equlconver: 2 plano-convex:, 3 convexo. 
Jel. The focus for a convex lens is real, plano-concave; 6, concavo-plane; 7, convex-menis- 
Bee a ae ab a eS re a ee ere ee 

orm an inverted image smaller or larger ets Bae ope ; ' : 
than the object eepcdid as the hjeck sa Matar ean cee WL atte 
at a distance greater or less than twice the principal focal length; but the image is erect 
and magnified if the object be within the principal focal length. For a concave lens the 
Se Ae rays seem to come from it and form an erect image smaller than 
e object. 

The following is the mode of finding the principal focus when parallel rays fall on a 
double convex lens (Fig. 2): O is the center of the curved surface PAP’, and O’ of the 
surface PBP’; ¢ is the point towards which the rays 
tend while passing through the lens, and F the point 
to which they converge after emergence. Let OA= 
r, OB =38, Ag=f, and BF (the focal length) = f; 
then neglecting the thickness of the lens, which may 
be done when the curvature of the lens is small, Ag 
=Bg, and AF=BF. By the demonstration given he: 


under the article Dioprrics, we find f’ = ie r, for the refraction at the first surface; 
VILL.—26 eel : 
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and, for the second surface, we find, in the ordinary treatises on optics, that when a 
pencil of converging rays emerges from a lens, ma — x—* _ ee Adding this formula 
to the former, we obtain 0 = (u — 1) (4 ‘) -*, or 5 = (u — 1) yee ; and if the 
lens be equi-convex (7 = s), and of glass (u = $), we aeee —— =, or f= “Thistresuit 
is equally correct for a double concave lens; but if the thickness of the lens be taken 
into account, there is a small quantity which is added to the value of : in the convex, 


but subtractive in the concave lens. The determination of the principal focus in the 
other forms of lenses will be found in the ordinary text-books. The lenses in Fig. 1, 
though they may be of the same focal length, have peculiar properties which render 
them suitable for particular optical instruments; thus, the convexo- plane lens has only 
one-fourth of the aberration of a plano-convex, or two-thirds of an equi-convex or equi- 
concave of the same focal length; but, in general, the equi-convex is the most desirable 
form. Aberration* has been to opticians what refraction is to the astronomer, an unwel- 
come intruder, which spoils his finest theories, and limits the accuracy of his results. 
This aberration has, indeed, been destroyed by combining lenses of equal and opposite 
aberrations, as, for instance, uniting, by means of Canada balsam, a double convex with 
a double concave. A still better method would be the formation of lenses having one 
side spherical, and the other of an ellipsoidal or a hyperboloidal form; but this has not 
yet been successfully accomplished. Convex lenses of glass, rock-salt, ice, etc., may be 
used as ‘‘burning-glasses,” since radiant heat is refracted according to the same laws as 
light—the hot focus being nearly coincident with the luminous one. Platinum, gold, 
etc., have been fused in three or four seconds by this means. 


LENS (anc. Hlena or Lenense), a t. of France, in the dep. of Pas-de-Calais, on the 
Souchez, a feeder of the Scheldt, 17 m. s.s.w. from Lille. It is a place of great antiq- 
uity, and was once strongly fortified. It is famous for the great victory gained by the 
prince of Condé over the Germans and Spaniards, under its walls, in 1648. In the 
neighborhood of Lens are coal-mines, lime-works, and brick-works. Pop. ’86, 11,788. 


LENT (Ang.-Sax. lencten = Ger. lenz, spring; Gr. Tessaracoste; Lat. Quadragesima), 
the fasting-time before Easter, which is observed in the Roman, and in the Greek, and 
other oriental churches. Under the head of Fast have been considered the doctrinal and 
historical questions connected with the general practice of fasting, It remains only to 
explain briefly what is peculiar in the institution and the observance of the Lenten fast. 
It is certainly of very ancient, if it be not even of primitive, institution. The earliest 
allusions to it speak of it as an established usage handed down from the fathers. The 
forty days’ period, as commemorative of our Lord’s forty days’ fast, or of the similar per- 
functory fasts of Moses and of Elias, commences with Ash-Wednesday, between which 
day and Easter-Sunday (omitting the Sundays on which the fast is not observed), forty 
clear days intervene. The rigor of the ancient observance, which excluded all flesh, and 
even the so-called ‘‘ white meats,” is now much relaxed; but the principle of permitting 
but one meal, with aslight refection or collation, iseverywhere retained. In Spain, during 
the crusades and the wars with the Moors, a practice arose of permitting, in certain cases, 
the substitution of a contribution to the holy war for the observance of the Lenten absti- 
nence; and although the object has long since ceased, the composition is still permit- 
ted, under the same title of the Cruzada. In the Greek church, the ante-paschal fast is 
of 48 days; but it is only one of four similar fasting periods observed in that church. 
See Fast. In the Anglican church, Lent is retained as a church season of the calendar, 
with special services, and proper collects and prayers; but the observance of the fast is 
left to the discretion of each individual. 

In a passage of the Acts of the Apostles it is recorded that, on some special occa- 
sions, fasting in connection with prayer was practiced both by apostles and churches. 
Once in the epistles it is recognized as at times helpful to the offering of special prayer. 
Beyond this, in the midst of many earnest practical exhortations to a holy life, no men- 
tion is made of fasting, nor is there any intimation that reliance was placed on it either 
as meritorious in itself or as a help to holiness. In the age immediately following that 
of the apostles, the practice, so far as it prevailed, seems to have been a continuance of 
Jewish or pagan observance rather than a Christian requirement. Very little reference 
appears to have been made to it by writers of the first century. In the 2d c., as Victor 
and Irenseus say, it was the custom of several congregations to prepare themselves for 
Easter by mortification and fasting, commencing on the day in which they commemo- . 
rated the crucifixion and continuing until the anniversary of the resurrection. This 
included a period of about 40 hours. By the time of the council of Nice (825 A.D.) it 
had been extended to 40 days, with the exception of the included Sundays, which were 


* The directions which have been given for finding the foci of lenses, apply only to rays which pass 
through and near the center of the lens; the rays which pass near the edges converge to a different 
focus, and the distance between these two foci is called the longitudinal aberration. 
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never observed as fasts. Gregory the Great, in 590, directed that the season should 
begin on the 6th Sunday before Easter, and that on all the intervening week days fasting 
should be practiced. Afterwards, either by him or Gregory II., four days of the preced- 
ing week, beginning with Ash-Wednesday, were added to make the whole fast 40 days. 
The council of Laodicea (held some time in the 4th c., but whether near the 
beginning, middle, or end is not now known) allowed only ‘‘dry food,” that is, bread 
and water; and forbade the celebration of the festivals of martyrs, marriages, and 
birthdays during the whole of Lent. Chrysostom, whose life extended from 847 to 
407, says that ‘‘as many persons used to come to the communion thoughtlessly, 
especially at the time of the year when Christ first gave it to his disciples, our fore- 
fathers appointed 40 days for fasting, prayer, preaching, and holy assemblies; that 
all men being carefully purified by prayer, alms-deeds, fasting, watching, tears, and 
confession, might come with a pure conscience to the holy table.” After a time 
fasting ceased to be a voluntary exercise. Laws enforcing it were passed in the 6th 
c. by the council of Orleans; in the 7th c. by, the 8th council of Toledo; in the 8th. 
c. the breach of its observance was punished with excommunication; in the 11th c. 
some persons who transgressed had their teeth drawn out. In later times such severi- 
ties were greatly diminished. In England the observance was first made obligatory 
in the 7th c. by Ercombert, seventh king of Kent. Since the reformation Lent has 
been retained in the calendar of the church of England, and has now a place in that 
_of the Protestant Episcopal church in the United States, as a season for special 
religious services and instructions, in which the continuance and strictness of the fast 
is left to the judgment and choice of individual Christians. The six Sundays 
included in it are observed as festivals, never as fasts, and are therefore called Sun- 
days im Lent, not of Lent. The last or passion week is naturally considered the most 
solemn portion of it, and is called ‘‘ the great week.” In nearly all Protestant churches 
on the continent of Europe—especially in the Lutheran—the Lenten season is observed. 
The observance is regarded with more favor than formerly among non-episcopal denomi- 
nations in the United States. 


LENTAN'DO, in music, the same as rallentando or ritardando, meaning a gradual 
decrease in the speed of the movement. 


LENTIBULARIA'CEZ, a natural order of exogenous plants, allied to primulacew, but 
distinguished by an irregular corolla, and diandrous flowers. It has also intimate rela- 
tions with scrophulariacee. It contains nearly 200 known species, all herbaceous, and 
all living in water or marshes. They abound chiefly in the tropics. A few species of 
bladderwort (q.v.) and butterwort (q.v.) are its only representatives in Britain. 


LENTIL, Hrvwm lens, an annual plant of the same genus with tares (q.v.), a native 
of the countries near the Mediterranean, and which has been cultivated from the earliest 
times, yielding an esteemed kind of pulse. The English translation of the Bible is proba- 
bly correct in calling the red pottage with which Jacob purchased Esau’s birthright, pot- 
tage of lentils; the red color being very characteristic of this, which is still a very com- 
mon article of food in the east. The lentil is extensively cultivated in the south of 
Europe, Egypt, and the east, and to some extent in other parts of the world. It hasa 
weak and branching stem, from 6 to 18 in. high, and pinnate leaves with 6 to 8 pair of 
leaflets, the upper leaves only running into tendrils. The flowers are small, white, lilac, 
or pale blue, the corolla much concealed by the calyx, which is divided almost to its 
base into five narrow teeth. The pods are very short and blunt, thin, two-seeded, and 
smooth; the seeds have the form of around lens, convex on both sides. There are 
numerous varieties, having white, brown, and black seeds, which also differ considera- 
bly in size, the greatest diameter of the largest being about equal to that of moderate- 
sized peas. Lentils are a very nutritive food, containing an uncommonly large amount 
of nitrogenous substances, and more easily digested than peas. They have recently 
become common in the shops of Britain in a form resembling split peas, and in that of 
meal (LZ. farina), which is the basis, if not the whole substance, of revalenta arabica and 
ervalenta, so much advertised as food for dyspeptic patients, at prices greatly exceeding 
those for which lentil metal can be obtained under its own name. Lentils mixed 
with peas in the making of pea-soup, greatly diminish its tendency to produce flatu- 
lence. Lentils are also excellent food for horses; and the herbage used as green 
food for cows, renders them extremely productive of milk. The lentil grows best 
in a light and rather dry soil. In a very rich soil, it produces comparatively few 
pods. Some of the varieties succeed well even on very poor soils. The whole life 
of the plant is shorter than that of any other of the eguwminose cultivated in Britain. 
The seed may be sown in April in the climate of Britain; but although there is 
nothing in the coldness of the climate to prevent the successful cultivation of lentils, 
it seems to be too moist for them, the ripe or ripening seeds being very apt to be 
injured by moisture. There is no evident reason, however, why this plant should not 
be cultivated for green food of cattle. 

LENTI'NI, a t. of Sicily, in the province of Siracusa, stands near the lake of the same 


name, on a hill 15 m. s.s.w. of Catania, and has 10,578 inhabitants. It has a large gun- 
powder mill, and derives a good revenue from the fishery in lake Lentini. 
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LEN’TO, or LENTAMEN'TE, in music, means slow, gentle. According to the best 
authorities, the movement implied by /ento is quicker than adagio, or between it and 
andante. 


LEN’TULUS, name of an ancient patrician family distinguished in Roman history, 
of which the most conspicuous was Publius Cornelius Lentulus Sura. He was 
queestor and pretor, and in 71 B.c. become consul, but was expelled from the senate 
on account of his immoral life. He joined the conspiracy of Catiline, and became 
the leader of the conspirators after Catiline had left for Etruria in 63. Arrested by 
order of Cicero, then in the consulship, he was tried before a full senate, condemned 
to death, and strangled in the Capitoline prison, B.c. 63. 


LENTULUS, EPISTLE or, the title of a letter professing to describe the personal 
appearance of Christ as witnessed by the writer, who styles himself Publius Lentulus, 
president of the inhabitants of Jerusalem. Manuscript copies of it, differing consider- 
ably in their texts, are found in several libraries of England, France, Italy, and Germany. 
In substance it is as follows: ‘‘'There has appeared in our time a man of great virtue 
named Christ Jesus, who is said by the people to be a prophet of truth, whom his dis- 
ciples call the Son of God; he raises the dead and heals the sick He is a man of lofty 
stature, graceful mien, and venerable countenance, inspiring in those who look on him 
both love and fear. His hair falls around him, blown by the wind, and is somewhat 
curly, czerulean, and shining; it is parted in the middle, after the manner of the Naza- 
renes, his forehead is smooth and very calm, his face without wrinkle or blemish, and 
adorned with a moderate degree of color. His nose and mouth are entirely without 
fault; his beard, in color like his hair, is abundant and youthful, not long but forked; 
his eyes are bright and changeable in expression. In reproof he is terrible, in admoni- 
tion, gentle; he is kind, blends cheerfulness with gravity, is never seen to laugh, but 
often to weep. Thus, tall in stature, having graceful hands and limbs, and grave in 
speech, he is in an uncommon degree self-controlled and worthy of admiration 
among the sons of men.” In former centuries this letter was highly valued, and among 
Roman Catholics many still receive it as genuine. The general opinion of Protestant 
critics may be given in the words of Dr. Edward Robinson, who thus sums up his inves- 
tigation of the subject: ‘‘ In favor of its authenticity we have only the purport of the 
inscription. There is no external evidence whatever. Against its authenticity we have 
the great discrepancies and contradictions of the inscription; the fact that no such offi- 
cial person as Lentulus existed at the time and place specified, nor for many years before 
and after; the utter silence of history in respect to the existence of such a letter; the 
foreign and later idioms of its style; the contradiction between the contents of the 
epistle and established historical facts; and the probability of its having been produced 
at some time not earlier than the 11th century.” 


LENZ, JaAxoB MicuaAEL REINHOLD, 1751-92; b. Sessweyen, Livonia; studied at 
Konigsberg; went to Strasburg in 1771 as tutor to some Russian nobles, where he met 
and became enamored with Goethe’s Friedericke Brion of Sesenheim, who rejected his 
ofter of marriage. In 1776 he associated with Goethe, Herder, and other literary men 
at Weimar, but subsequently became dissipated, then insane, and ended his days in 
misery. 

LEO, the fifth sign of the zodiac (q.v.). 


LE’0, the name of 13 among the popes of the Roman Catholic church.—LEzo L., sur- 
named ‘‘ the Great,’? who is held a saint of the Roman Catholic church, and is one of 
the most eminent of the Latin fathers, was born of a distinguished Etrurian family at 
Rome, about the end of the 4th century. Of his early life, littleisknown. Onthe death 
of Sixtus III. in 440, Leo was chosen as his successor. It is in his pontificate that the 
regular series of papal letters and decretals may be said to commence. Leo’s letters ad- 
dressed to all parts of the church, exhibit prodigious activity and zeal, and are used by 
Roman controversialists as an evidence of the extent of the jurisdiction of the Roman 
see, In a council held at Rome in 449, he set aside the proceedings of the council of 
Ephesus, which had pronounced in favor of Eutyches (q.v.), summoned a new council 
at Chalcedon, in which his legates presided, and in which Leo’s celebrated ‘‘ dogmatical 
letter’? was accepted ‘‘as the voice of Peter,’’ and adopted as the authentic exposition 
of the orthodox doctrine on the person of Christ. The history of Leo’s interposition 
with Attila in defense of the Roman city and people will be found under the head AT- 
TILA; and his subsequent similar interposition with Genseric, if less dramatic in the 
incidents with which history or legend has invested it, was at least so far successful as to 
save the lives of the citizens, and the public and private buildings of the city of Rome. 
Leo died at Rome in 461. His works, the most important of which are his letters and 
sermons, were first printed in 1479, and afterwards by Quesnel (2 vols., Paris, 1675); but 
a much more complete and trustworthy edition is that of Cacciari (3 vols. fol., Rome, 
1753-55), and of the brothers Ballerini (Venice, 1757).—Lxo II., called SAINT, b. in 
Sicily, and became pope in 682, but died in the following year. He succeeded in healing 
the schism between the.sees of Rome and Ravenna, through an arrangement by which 
the bishops of Ravenna were to be ordained at Rome, and to be exempted from the pay- 
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ment of the money fee previously exacted from them. He was the friend and patron of 
church music, and aided in the improvement of the Gregorian chant. He built a church 
to St. Paul, and is said to have been the originator of the custom of sprinkling with holy 
water.—The pontificate of Lro III. is chiefly noticeable as the epoch of the formal es- 
tablishment of the empire of the west. He was a native of Rome, and was elected pope 
on the death of Adrian I. in 795. During the greater part of the 8th c. the popes, through 
the practical withdrawal of the eastern emperors, had exercised a temporal supremacy 
in Rome, which was fully recognized by the gift of Pepin, and placed under the protec- 
torate of the Frank sovereigns, who received the title of patrician. The pontificate of 
Leo, however, was a troubled one, and in 799 he was treated with much violence, and 
obliged to flee to Sp@leto, whence he afterwards repaired to Paderborn, in order to hold 
a conference with Charlemagne. On his return to Rome he was received with much 
honor by the Romans, and the chiefs of the conspiracy against him were sentenced to 
banishment. In the following year (800) Charlemagne, having come to Rome, was 
solemnly crowned and saluted emperor by the pope, and the temporal sovereignty of the 
pope over the Roman city and state, under however the suzerainty of the emperor, was’ 
formally established. In 804 Leo visited Charlemagne at his court at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
With Charlemagne’s successor, Louis le Débonnaire, Leo was embroiled in a dispute 
about the right of sovereign jurisdiction in Rome, which had not been brought to a con- 
clusion when Leo died in 816.—Lko LV., died 855 a native of Rome, succeeded Sergius 
II. in 847. He built a new Roman suburb, occupying 4 years in the labor, and it was 
named in his honor Civitas Leonina. He also restored Porta, a town near the mouth of 
the Tiber, where he colonized several thousand Corsicans who had been driven from 
their own country by an inroad of Saracens. He also founded a new town which was 
called Leopolis, since destroyed. The fabulous pope Joan has been interpolated by cer- 
tain writers between this pope and Benedict III., who succeeded him.— LEO V. assumed 
the papal authority Oct. 28, 903, but was imprisoned and forced to abdicate by Chris- 
topher, cardinal-priest of St. Lorenzo, and his own chaplain. He is said to have died of 
grief in prison a little more than a month after his election.—Lro VI., born in Rome, 
succeeded John X., 928, and died after occupying the papal chair during 7 months. It 
has been alleged that he was put to death by the celebrated and infamous Marozia. 
—Lero VILI., also Roman, became pope in 936, and reigned until his death in 939. His 
character is said to have been excellent, but little or nothing is recorded concerning his 
life.—Lzo VIII., succeeded John XII., who had been deposed, but who afterwards put 
Leo to flight and resumed the papacy. John was put to death, for cause; Benedict V. 
was elected by the Romans to fill the vacancy; and he, in turn, was removed by the em- 
peror, Otho I., who reinstated Leo. The latter died about 965, and was succeeded by 
John XIII.—LEo IX., BRUNO, was b. in Alsace in 1002, d. 1054. He was bishop of 
Toul, and was elected to the papacy in 1049. He was a man of great erudition, and did 
much to reform the discipline and morals of the clergy. Having led a grand military © 
movement against the Normans, he was taken prisoner and detained by them in con- 
finement for more than a year, the greatest respect being observed in his treatment. <A 
number of important councils were held during his reign.—_LEo X., Giovanni de’ Medici, 
the second son of the celebrated Lorenzo de’ Medici, was born at Florence in Dec., 1475. 
From his cradle he was destined to the ecclesiastical career. His education was intrusted 
to the ablest scholars of the age; and through the influence of his father with the pope, 
Innocent VITI., he was created cardinal at the unprecedented age of 13 years, in 1488. 
In the expulsion of the Medici from Florence, after the death of Lorenzo, the young 
cardinal was included, and he used the occasion as an opportunity of foreign travel. 
He was employed as legate by Julius II.; and during the war with the French he was 
taken prisoner in the battle of Ravenna, but soon afterwards effected his escape. On 
the death of Julius II. in 1513, cardinal de’ Medici was chosen pope at the early age of 
37, under the name of Leo X. His first appointment of the two great scholars Bembo 
and Sadoleto as his secretaries was a pledge of the favor towards learning which was 
the characteristic of his pontificate; but he did not neglect the more material interests of 
the church and the Roman see. He brought to a successful conclusion the fifth council 
of the Lateran (see CoUNCIL), and the schism which was threatened by the rival council 
of Pisa. He concluded a concordat with Francis I. of France, which continued to regu- 
late the French church till the revolution. In the political relations of the Roman see 
he consolidated, and in some degree extended, the re-conquests of his warlike prede- 
cessor, Julius II., although he also used his position and his influence for the aggran- 
dizement of his family. His desertion of the alliance of Francis I. for that of his 
young rival, Charles V., although the subject of much criticism, was dictated by a 
sound consideration of the interests of Italy. But it is most of all as a patron of 
learning and art that the reputation of Leo has lived with posterity. Himself a scholar, 
he loved learning for its own sake; and his court was the meeting-point of all the schol- 
ars of Italy and the world. He founded a Greek college in Rome, and established a 
Greek press, which he endowed munificently (see LAscARiIs). In the encouragement 
of art he was no less munificent. Painting, sculpture, architecture, were equally favored; 
and it is to his vast project for the rebuilding of St. Peter’s, and to the step to which 
he had recourse for procuring the necessary funds—his permitting the preaching of an 
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indulgence, one of the conditions of obtaining which was the contribution to this work 
—that the first rise of the reformation in Germany is ascribed. He himself seems to 
have regarded the movement as of little importance, describing it as ‘‘a squabble among 
the friars’’; and though he condemned the propositions of Luther, and issued a com- 
mission to inquire into his doctrines, his measures, on the whole, were not marked by 
much severity. His personal habits were in keeping with his taste, splendid and munifi- 
cent in the highest degree; but in his moral conduct he maintained a strict propriety, 
and his character, although not free from the stain of nepotism, the vice of that age, 
and more modeled on the ideal of an enlightened prince than on that of a zealous and 
ascetic churchman, was beyond all imputation of unworthiness or irregularity. His 
death, which occurred rather suddenly on Dec. 1, 1521, during the public rejoicings in 
Rome for the taking of Milan, was by some ascribed to poison, but there seems no 
solid reason for the suspicion. See Roscoe’s Life and Pontificate of Leo X. (1805).— 
Leo XI., ALESSANDRO DE’ MEDICI, 1535-1605, b. Florence; was bishop of Pistoia in 
1573, archbishop of Florence in 1574, and cardinal in 1588, in which capacity he was 
delegated to receive Henry IV. into the bosom of the Roman Catholic church. He was 
elected pope in 1605, and lived only 26 days thereafter.—Lro XII., ANNIBALE DELLA 
GENGA, 1760-1829; b. Spoleto; archbishop of Tyre in 1793, and cardinal in 1816; was 
elected pope in 1823 on the death of Pius VII. He vigorously antagonized the Car- 
bonari and other secret societies, and opposed Bible societies in a circular letter. 
He reorganized the university of the Sapienza in Rome, and reformed the adminis- 
tration of the papal state. He was succeeded by Pius VIII.—Lro XIII, the present 
head of the Roman Catholic church, was elected to the pontifical chair, Feb. 20, 
1878. Descended from an old patrician family, Gioacchino Pecci was b. Mar. 2, 
1810, at Carpineto, a village in central Italy. He studied at the Collegio Romano, 
graduated in law and theology, and, becoming a favorite with pope Gregory XVL., 
was named by him a prelate of the household. As delegate successively at Bene- 
vento, Spoleto, and Perugia, he displayed great energy in the government of these 
provinces, and was especially vigorous and successful in the work of suppressing 
brigandage. Though but 33 years of age, he was in 18483 made archbishop of Dalmatia, 
and sent to Brussels as papal nuncio. In 1846 Gregory selected Pecci for the dignity of 
cardinal, but his friendly views in favor of the young archbishop were frustrated by 
death, and it was not till 1853 that Gregory’s successor, Pius IX., saw fit to confer the 
cardinal’s hat. Cardinal Pecci was no favorite of the all-powerful cardinal Antonelli, 
and was accordingly not prominent in papal councils. But in 1877 he was made 
Camerlengo (papal finance minister), and was chosen to be the successor of Pius IX. in 
the pontificate in 1878. The conclave of cardinals convened Feb. 18, 1878; and on the 
20th cardinal Pecci, archbishop of Perugia, received 45 votes and was declared pope, 
assuming the abovename. Heat once made known the fact of his election to the great 
powers, and the first act of his pontificate was to restore the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
to Scotland, which was done on Mar. 4, 1878, by letter apostolic. The episcopal sees of 
St. Andrews and Glasgow: were restored, and those of Aberdeen, Argyll, Dunkeld, the 
Isles, and Whithorn or Galloway, were created. Pope Leo appointed cardinal Franchi 
secretary of state and master of the sacred palaces; cardinal Simeoni secretary of the 
Propaganda; cardinal Sacconi prodatary; and cardinal Morochini chamberlain. He 
issued his first encyclical letter in April, in which he specifically set forth a long cata- 
logue of the evils afflicting human society—crimes, errors, and misdemeanors; attribu- 
ting all of these to the departure of those concerned in them from the Roman Catholic 
church. Describing the present age as being ‘‘in bitter antagonism to religion and the 
church of Christ,” he proceeded to attribute to the papal authority all that had ever been 
of good, precedent to this miserable condition, asserting that it was the glory of the 
popes ‘‘that they ever stood as a wall and a bulwark to prevent human soeiety from 
sinking back again into its former barbarism and superstition.” The encyclical con- 
tinued by claiming temporal authority as the prerogative of the papacy, and urging the 
faithful to persevere and persist in asserting and sustaining the claim. He demanded 
that education should be made ‘‘conformable in science and discipline to the Catholic 
faith;” attacked the custom of civil marriages; recommended the encouragement of 
‘those associations which have principally been established of late years to the great 
advantage of Catholic interests;” and closed with a testimonial to the united condition 
of the church as against its enemies. The new pope continued to hold the antagonistic 
attitude sustained by his predecessor against king Humbert of Italy, and declared the 
governmental prohibition of religious instruction in the Italian schools to be a ‘‘ very 
reprehensible measure.”’ On the death of cardinal Franchi, he appointed cardinal 
Nina to the position which had been held by the former. On July 20, 1878, under the 
direction of the pope, the congregation of the propaganda issued ‘‘Instructions,”’ direct- 
ing the introduction of the canon law into the Roman Catholic church in the United States 
that country having hitherto been regarded as a missionary field. In 1879 the pope issued 
an encyclical letter aimed at the doctrines of the Socialists, Communists, and Nihilists; 
which was, by order of the czar, read in all the Roman Catholic churches in Russia. By 
his reception on Feb. 22.of a large number of Catholic journalists, the pope recognized the 
power of the press. During this year, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the definition of 
the Immaculate Conception was celebrated with pomp, the pope issuing an encyclical 
on the occasion. In all things the pope has thus far patterned his conduct and his 
opinions after those of Pius 1X., and had sustained at their highest altitude the claims 
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of the church concerning its authority and prerogative. Since this time, however, as is 
claimed by acute observers, there are signs of a far more comprehensive grasp and larger 
liberality than were intellectually possible to his sincere and estimable predecessor. The 
present pontifical administration seems aiming successfully at the unification of the 
opposing principles and tendencies which undeniably exist in the great church; and 
while upholding in full vigor the official demands of the Roman see, to seek application 
of the ancient principles in a spirit not unfriendly to the governing forces of modern 
Christendom. It is probable that the time has not yet come for a just estimate of this 
pontificate; while there has appeared sufficient reason for ascribing to the pope high 
intellectual and administrative ability, and personal moral excellence. 


LEO I., FLAvius, emperor of the east, surnamed the Great ; d. 474; b. Thrace ; hav- 
ing, by the influence of Aspar, who commanded the auxiliaries, ascended the throne at 
the close of the peaceful reign of Marcianus, A.D. 457, he was confirmed by the senate, 
and acknowledged emperor and chief of the military forces, receiving the crown from 
the hands of the bishop Anatolius, patriarch of Constantinople, who gave the proceed- 
ings the sacred sanction of a ceremony, which introduced at that time, has ever since 
been performed on the occasion of the elevation of a monarch to the throne. His birth 
was lowly, but urged by a lofty ambition, with persistent endeavor, aided by the inter- 
ested exertion of the power of the Gothic chief, Aspar, he rose to high military rank, 
and at the time of the death of his predecessor was in command of a body of troops near 
Selymbria. Upon assuming the control of affairs he adopted the policy of Marcianus 
toward the Eutychians, who having recently put to death their bishop and placed 
another, Ailurus, in his place, were disturbing the peace of Alexandria, and inciting 
the populace against him. He exiled A#lurus, and appointing an orthodox bishop in his 
place, angered Aspar, who being an Arian, had approved and concealed the movements 
of the Eutychians. On this issue he quarreled with Aspar. Having defeated the Huns 
in a battle in the province of Dacia,in which a son of Attila was killed, with Anthemius. 
emperor of the west, as an ally, he prepared a large fleet with which to convey a division 
of the army to make war against the Vandals, under Genseric, then in possession of 
Africa. He succeeded in taking the island of Sardinia and Tripolis, and other towns of 
Libya, but on attempting to leave the harbor of Carthage by night, he was attacked by 
fire ships, which setting fire to his fleet, caused the expedition to result in failure. He 
suspected Aspar and his father of intrigue with his commander Basiliscus that brought 
about these reverses. Their motives have been questioned by historians, ascribing to 
them a desire to rule the kingdom through him, Aspar’s Arianism being an insuperable 
barrier to his assuming personal direction of the empire. Notwithstanding that he owed 
his advancement and his accession of the throne to them, he resolved to put Aspar to 
death, and having in A.D. 471 arranged the preliminaries of a marriage between his 
daughter and Patricola, Aspar’s son, purposely exciting the indignation of the people 
whom he knew to be inimical to the family of Aspar, they rose in revolt against the 
union, and pursued Aspar and his son to the church of St. Euphemia where they had 
taken refuge. He persuaded them to come to the royal palace for protection, and vio- 
lating his royal oath beheaded them on their arrival. His capital was menaced for two 
years by the Goths, who, incited by Ricimer, constituted themselves the avengers of 
Aspar in the interest of the Arians; at the end of which time peace was declared. He 
died in 474, leaving a reputation for thoughtful vigilance and moderation in the conduct 
of his empire, for a desire to promote the well-being of his subjects, for wisdom in legis- 
lation, and economy in administration, bearing the odium of no failing but that ofa 
culpable neglect of justice in allowing Aspar absolute freedom for so long, and of 
betraying him with perjury at last. 

LEO III., Fuavius, surnamed ‘‘ the Isaurian” (from his birthplace), emperor of Con- 
stantinople (718-741 A.p.), was, like most of the eastern emperors, first a soldier in the 
imperial army, and soon rose to eminence through his military talents. Anastasius IT. 
appointed him to guard the Asiatic portion of the empire from the ravages of the Arabs, 
but on the deposition of the former by Theodosius IIT., Leo overthrew the usurper, and 
assumed the crown (Mar., 718). He was scarcely seated on the imperial throne, when 
the caliph Suleiman laid siege to Constantinople by land and sea; this, the third siege of 
the capital by the Arabs, lasted for two years, but was finally raised through the energy of 
Leo. The governors of several provinces had meantime rebelled, and it cost Leo several 
years of petty warfare before peace was restored to the empire. Leo now issued an 
edict condemning the worship of images in the Catholic churches throughout the empire. 
The edict produced a most startling effect; rebellions broke out in all quarters, and 
Ravenna, Rome, and the other Greek possessions in Italy were finally severed from the 
empire. Leo, enraged at his losses, determined to take revenge on their author, the 
pope, and accordingly removed Greece, Illyria, and Macedonia from his spiritual juris- 
diction, subjecting them to the patriarch of Constantinople, thus creating a permanent 
breach between the Latin and Greek churches (784). During the remainder of his reign 
little of importance occurred, excepting an indecisive war with the Arabs, and a great 
earthquake (Oct., 740), which caused dreadful calamities throughout the empire. Leo 
died June 18, 741. 
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LEO V., Fuavius, emperor of the east, surnamed the Armenian; d. 820; b. Armenia; 
rose to the rank of gen., but under the accusation of treason made by the emperor 
Nicephorus, he was imprisoned in a convent, until Michael Rhangabe coming into power 
in 811, released him and restored him to his command. In 813, having executed a suc- 
cessful campaign against the Saracens, he set out on an expedition against the Bulgari- 
ans, Michael being in chief command, but in the engagement allowed his own army to 
suffer defeat at Adrianople. Perceiving a way to reach the throne himself by profiting 
by the falling fortunes of his superior, he instigated a rebellion, in the remnant of the 
army, against his former benefactor, and marching at their head was elected emperor in 
his place. Receiving the imperial scepter sent by the unresisting hand of the deposed 
monarch, who retired into a convent, he was crowned at St. Sophia by the patriarch 
Nicephorus. He was an iconoclastic prince of the most pronounced type, and caused, so 
far as he was able, the adoration of images to be abolished by the second synod of Con- 
stantinople in 815, and condemned to punishment those who persisted in it, with Theo- 
dorus Studita at their head; exiling the patriarch Nicephorus for the same cause. The 
weight of public sentiment was against him; his frequent changes in religious belief 
gaining for him the nickname of chameleon. In 814 he defeated the Bulgarians at Mes- 
sembria. He arrested Michael, surnamed the stammerer, whom he suspected of treason, 
notwithstanding his former valuable services. and condemned him to death; but on 
Christmas morning in 820, while he knelt in the chapel of his palace, he was murdered 
by the adherents of Michael disguised as priests. Nicephorus, then in exile, exclaimed, 
‘*The church is freed from an enemy, but the state has lost an able prince.” His reign 
is chiefly remarkable for the strict military discipline which was by him infused into 
the administration of the civil government. 


LEO VI., I‘Lavius, Emperor of the Byzantine empire, b. 865; son of Basil I., whom 
ne succeeded. His reign was marked by a succession of blunders and stupidities. His 
Oracula is a poem in iambic verse, in which he prophesied the fate of the empire. 
Several editions of it are extant. His Orationes, thirty-three in number, are mostly upon 
theological subjects. Of these there is no collected edition, but some of them have been 
preserved in Baronius’s Annales, and others in Bibliotheca Patrum, ete. His most impor- 
tant work, however, is a treatise on military affairs, made up chiefly of extracts from 
other authors. Many editions of this are in existence, and among them an English 
translation by John Cheke (1554), and one in French by Joly de Mezeray (1774). 


LEO, Heryricu, b. at Rudolstadt, Germany, 1799. He resolved at first upon the 
study of medicine, but, under the influence of Turnvater Jahn, turned his attention to 
history, and took an active part with the students at Jena and Gottingen in the agita- 
tions of the period. Breaking away from these surroundings, he went to Italy under the 
patronage of the princess of Rudolstadt, and on his return avowed himself an enthusiastic 
admirer of Hegel. In 1828 he became professor in history at the university in Halle, 
and during the next few years wrote several works, in which he followed more or less 
closely the philosophy of his great master. Subsequently, however, he changed his 
position, adopting Hengstenberg as his leader, and attacking energetically the ideas of 
Hegel. Under the influence of this reactionary tendency he wrote several works. D.’78. 


LEO, Leonarpo, 1694-1756 ; b. Naples; studied music in Rome under the celebrated 
composer, G. O. Pitoni. Returning to Naples, he was made chapel-master of the 
church of Santa Maria Solitaria, and afterwards master of the conservatory La Pieta and 
the conservatory of Sant’ Onofrio. Besides his labors as a teacher, he composed volu- 
minously for the church and for the stage, his music being highly commended by so 
excellent an authority as Dr. Burney. A difference of opinion exists among the authori- 
ties as to the date of his death, the date here given having been found inscribed on a 
portrait of the composer, preserved in the royal college of music in Naples, while other 
sources give it as 1742, 1745, and 1755. 


LEO or THESSALONICA, surnamed the philosopher. He was a learned ecclesiastic 
of the 9th c., but the date and place of his birth are unknown; studied grammar and 
poetry at Constantinople, and arithmetic, rhetoric, and philosophy under Michael 
Psellus in the island of Andros, and at the monasteries in continental Greece. He was 
a teacher at Constantinople, was appointed by the emperor Theophilus public teacher 
or professor, and soon afterwards the patriarch Joannes, a kinsman of Leo, by order of 
the emperor, consecrated him bishop of Thessalonica. On the death of the emperor he 
was deposed from his see, but was subsequently placed at the head of a mathematical 
school established by Cesar Bardas at the palace of Maynaura in Constantinople. 
Leo was still living in 869. Some astrological MSS. ascribed to him are found in Eure- 
pean libraries. 

LEO AFRICA’NUS, or At HaAssAN IBN MOHAMMED, about 1485-1526; b. in Gre- 
nada, Spain. He was of Moorish descent, and his parents emigrated to Morocco after 


the capture of Grenada by the Spaniards. At 16 years of age he went with an uncle on 
an embassy to Timbuctoo, and afterwards traveled in northern and central Africa, 
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el et re to Nubia, descending the Nile, and extending his explorations into Persia. 
While returning from Constantinople by sea in 1517 he was captured by pirates and 
taken to Rome, where he was converted to Christianity and patronized by pope Leo X., 
whose name he adopted. He learned the Latin and Italian languages and taught 
Arabic. Died at Tunis. THis Description of Africa, written in Arabic, was published in 
Italian by Ramusio in 1550, and, more than 80 years later, in Latin by Elzevir. 

LEO tHE GREAT. See Leo I. 


LEO’BEN, at. of Austria in Styria, 9 m. s.w. of Briick, on the Mur, 1650 ft. above 
the sea-level, and at the junction of the Vienna and Trieste railway, pop. ’90, 6513. It 
is well built, surrounded by a wall with three gates, has extensive barracks and several 
elegant public buildings. The inhabitants are employed mostly in mining and forging 
iron; and some trade is carried on in coal, iron, and salt. Here was concluded, April 
18, 1797, a preliminary treaty between Austria and the French republic, followed by the 
peace of Campo Formio. 


LEOBSCHUTZ, a t. in the s. of Prussia, in Silesia, near the river Zinna, has large corn . 
markets, and a variety of manufactures. Pop. ’90, 12,586. 


LEOCH’ARES, an Athenian sculptor mentioned by Pliny as living B.c. 872. In 
B.C. 352, he was one of those employed to erect the famous tomb in honor of Mausolus, 
king of Caria. He also was engaged with other artists by Philip in commemorating his 
victory at Cheronea, B.C. 338, and produced his portrait-statues of Philip, Alexander, 
Amyntas, Olympias, and Eurydice. His masterpiece was the ‘‘ Rape of Ganymede by 
the Bird of Jove,’’ a bronze statue much admired in its time, of which a marble copy is 
now in the Museo Pio-Clementino at Rome. His statue of ‘‘ Jupiter Tonans ”’ is charac- 
terized by Pliny as ‘‘ ante cuncta laudabilem.”’ 


LEOMINSTER, a town in Worcester co., Mass.; on the Nashua river and the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford and tho Fitchburg railroads; 4 miles s. of Fitchburg. 
It was incorporated in 1740, and contains the villages of Leominster Centre, North 
Leominster, West Leominster, and Gates Crossing. The town occupies both sides of 
the river, and has a public library, high school, national and savings banks, electric 
railroad connecting with North Leominster and Fitchburg, electric lights, and a weekly 
newspaper. The principal industries are the manufacture of piano cases, baby car- 
riages, shirts, buttons, horn goods, furniture, woolen goods, toys, leather board, paper, 
paper boxes, and shoes. Pop. ’90, 7269. 


LEOMINSTER, a market t. and municipal and parliamentary borough of England, 
in the co. of Hereford, situated 12 m. n. of the city of that name, on the river Lug. It 
returns one member to parliament. The immediate vicinity of Leominster is one of the 
most celebrated cattle-breeding districts in the world. Pop. ’91, 5675. 


LEON, formerly a kingdom, and subsequently a province of Spain, now subdivided 
into the smaller provinces of Salamanca, Zamora, and Leon, is situated in the n.w. of 
Spain, s. of Asturias, and bordering on Portugal. Area of the modern province, 
about 6167 sq. miles. Pop. ’87, 380,637. The country, which is intersected by the 
Douro, 1s mountainous, generally fertile, but miserably cultivated. It affords pasturage 
to vast flocks of merino sheep. The inhabitants are for the most part uneducated and 
lazy, but are very high-spirited, rich in peculiar customs, of pure Spanish descent, sin- 
cere, hospitable, and brave. It is said that in the high districts s. of Salamanca, rem- 
nants of the pure Gothic tribes exist, and at Astorga, remnants of the old Celtiberi— 
the Maragatos. The means of communication are everywhere very defective. The 
kingdom of Leon was erected, in 746, by Alfonso the Catholic out of the provinces he 
had wrested from the Saracens and the older kingdom of Asturias, and in 1230 it was 
permanently united to Castile. 

LEON, aco. in n. Florida, having for its n. boundary the state line of Georgia, and 
for its w. the Ocklockonnee river, emptying into Appalachee bay and thence into the 
gulf of Mexico ; also, has lakes of considerable size in the northern section ; 910 sq.m.; 
pop. 790, 17,752, chiefly of American birth, includ. colored. Its surface is uneven, 
rising into hills in the n. section, and in the s. spreading out into broad plains. It is 
well timbered, and the soil is adapted to the raising of tobacco, cotton, rice, wool, oats, 
corn, sweet potatoes, sugar-cane, and live stock. It is intersected by branches of the 
Florida Central and Peninsular railroad. Co. seat, ‘allahassee, the capital of the 
state. 

LEON, a co. in e. Texas, having the Trinity river for its e. boundary, emptying into 
Galveston bay, is drained by that river and the head-waters of the Navasota river, 
which forms its w. boundary; 1049 sq. m.; pop. 790, 18,841, chiefly of American birth, 
includ. colored. Its surface is hilly and heavily timbered. Its soil, a rich black loam, is 
very fertile along the water-courses, and adapted to the raising of live stock, tobacco, 
cotton, sweet potatoes, and sorghum. Cotton, cattle, and maize are staples. It is 
traversed by the International and Great Northern railroad, crossing it diagonally. 
Co. seat, Centerville. 
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LEON (the Legio septima gemina of the Romans), capital of the former Spanish proy- 
ince of the same name, is situated between the rivers Bernesga and Torio, in a beauti- 
fully wooded plain, 85 m. n.w. of Valladolid. Part of the old Roman wall, 20 ft. thick, 
is still standing. The streets are crooked and dirty, but the churches are both numer- 
ous and splendid, especially the cathedral, a specimen of the purest Gothic, containing 
the tombs of many sovereigns of Leon, saints, and martyrs. ‘The trade of Leon is now 
unimportant. Pop. ’87, 13,446. 

LEON, a city of Mexico in the state of Guanajuato, capital of a district of the same 
name, on the Rio Torbio, 250 m. n.w. of Mexico; pop. °95, 90,978. It is well built, and 
is about 6,000 ft. above the sea. Ina large and beautiful square are several fine public 
buildings, among which are the governor’s palace, the parish church, and a picturesque 
areade. The city has a fine public square, a cathedral, several churches, convents, and 
schools. It is one of the most flourishing cities of Mexico, has an extensive commerce 
in wheat and other grains, and manufactures leather, saddlery, cottons, and woolens. 
It was founded in 1576, but became commercially important only about 1855. It is now 
the chief entrepot of the Bagio or the plain of Guanajuato, celebrated for its thriving 
agriculture. 

LE’ON, a city of Nicaragua, near the n.w. extremity of the lake of its own name, 
distant about 10 m. from the Pacific ocean, is finely situated in a most picturesque dis- 
trict, and contains a cathedral, a noble edifice, and a university. Pop. ’91, est. 31,000.— 
The lake, also called Managua, measures 35 m. by 15. It derives considerable impor- 
tance from its being an essential part of perhaps the most promising route across Central 
America between the Atlantic and the Pacific. See NICARAGUA LAKE. 


LEON, Ponce DE. See PoNcE DE LEON. 


LEONARD, Danie, 1740-1829; b. at Norton, Mass.; graduated at Harvard in 
1760; studied law, and attained to eminence in the profession; was often elected to the 
legislature. In the discussions preceding the revolution he was a stanch whig, but when 
the war broke out he espoused the royal cause, sacrificing in consequence a considerable 
estate. His defense of the English government, written in reply to the arguments of John 
Adams against the colonial measures of lord North, displayed great ability. Mr. Adams 
reprinted the controversy in 1819, with a preface by himself. Leonard retired from 
Boston with the British forces in 1776, resided some time in London, and was after- 
wards for many years chief-justice of Bermuda. Died in London. 


LEONARD, JAMEs, about 1618-91 ; b. England ; settled in Taunton, Mass., in 1652, 
aud established there the first iron-works in the American colonies. Died in Taunton. 


LEONARDO DA PISA, LeonARDO Bonac’ci, or Bonaccio; b. Italy ; lived at the 
beginning of the 18th century. He was placed by his father with a master, who 
taught him the Arabic system of arithmetic, and to this science he devoted most of his 
life. He traveled in Syria, Egypt, and Greece to learn the different systems of arithme- 
tic, decided that the Arabic was superior to all others, and did much to extend the 
knowledge of it in Europe. He is said to have introduced algebra into Europe. He 
wrote a work on algebra which was never printed, but is preserved at Rome, and is 
described in Cossali’s History of Algebra. He was the author of a treatise entitled Prac- 
tica Geographia, now in the Magliabecchi library at Florence, but his principal work was 
Liber Abaci, using the word abacus, which is an instrument employed to facilitate com- 
putation, to denote arithmetic in general. This was written in 1202, and published at 
Rome in 1857 by B. Boncompagni. He gained great celebrity. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. This great genius, whose works in painting are classed with 
those of Raphael and Michael Angelo, was also a sculptor, architect, and engineer, and 
he cultivated successfully anatomy, botany, mathematics, astronomy, poetry, and music. 
He was born, in 1452, at Vinci, in the Val d’Arno, near Florence; his father, Pietro da 
Vinci, notary to the signiory of Florence, placed him in good time with Andrea Verroc- 
chio, who was an able sculptor, and a good painter; but in painting, his pupil soon sur- 
passed him. In 1483 he went to Milan, and the duke Lodovico il Moro conferred on him 
an annual pension of 500 dollars. Besides performing various services for the duke, 
particularly as an engineer, he instituted an academy of arts in 1485. This academy, of 
which he was named director, was attended by many eminent artists, and influenced 
most beneficially the Lombard school of painting. It was in 1497, when 45 years of age, 
that he executed his famous picture, ‘‘The Last Supper,” which was painted in oil on 
the wall in the refectory of the Dominican convent of Santa-Maria-delle-Gracie. He 
remained in Milan till 1499, when, on its occupation by the French, he returned to Flor- 
ence, and in 1502 was appointed architect and chief engineer to Cesare poe capt.gen. 
of the pope’s army. _ In 1503 he was employed by Soderini Gonfaloniere of Florence to 
paint one end of the council-hall of the Palazzo Vecchio. For this Leonardo only com 
pleted the celebrated cartoon called the ‘‘ Battle of the Standard;” another cartoon for 
a painting in the same apartment, the equally celebrated design called the ‘‘ Cartoon of 
Pisa,” having been executed at the same time by Michael Angelo, He returned to Milan 
in 1506. In 1513 he visited Rome in the train of Giuliano de’ Medici, who went there 
to assist at the coronation of his brother, Leo X.; and in 1515 accompanied Francis L 
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to Bologna, where he signed the concordat with Leo X.- On the pressing invitation 
of Francis, he accompanied that monarch to France in 1516, along with his pupils Salai 
and Melzi. In bad health during the whole period he was in France, he executed 
no paintings there, being chiefly occupied in engineering. His death occurred at 
Amboise, May 2, 1519. Leonardo’s treatise on painting, 7'rattato della Pittura, has been 
published in several languages, The principal edition is that published at Paris, in folio, 
by Du Fresne, illustrated with drawings by Nicolas Poussin; the best, as regards the 
text, was published at Rome in 1817. Mr. Hallam says, in his Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of Hurope: ‘* Leonardo’s greatest literary distinction is derived from those shori 
fragments of his unpublished writings that appeared not many years since, and which, 
according, at least, to our common estimate of the age in which he lived, are more 
like revelations of physical truths vouchsafed to a single mind, than the superstruc- 
ture of its reasoning upon any established basis. The discoveries which made Gali- 
leo and Kepler and Maestlin and Maurolicus and Castelli, and other names illustrious, 
the system of Copernicus, the very theories of recent geologists, are anticipated by Da 
Vinci, within the compass of a few pages, not, perhaps, in the most precise language 
or on the most conclusive reasoning, but so as to strike us with something like the 
awe of preternatural knowledge.” These writings were published by Venturi (Paris, 
1797), entitled: Hssat sur les Ouvrages Physico-Mathématiques de Léonard da Vinci, avec 
des Fragmens tirés des Manuscrits apportés de [ Italie. The MSS. were afterwards returned 
to Milan. See Leonardo da Vinci and his Works, with Life, by Mrs. C. Heaton (London, 
1874); and Séailles, Léonard de Vinei, Vartiste et le savant (1892). 

LEONCAVALLO, RuGGERO, musical composer, born 1858, in Naples, where he also 
received his musical education, from Peri, Simonetti, and Rura. He has spent much of 
his life in traveling, and has given concerts in Paris, in Holland, Germany, and Egypt. 
He made his début with the opera, Chatterton, after which he conceived a musical trilogy, 
I Medici, I Borgia, and Savonarola, The first of these three parts met with marked suc- 
cess. But the work which has really established Leoncavallo’s fame is J Pagliacci, which 
has rivaled the vogue of Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana, 


LEONFOR’TE, a Sicilian t. in the province of Messina, situated in a mountainous 
neighborhood, on the shore of the Mediterranean. It is surrounded by walls, and has a 
pop. of 15,622 inhabitants. There isa thriving trade in oil, wine, and grain. 


LE’/ONHARDT, GrERHARD ADOLPH WILHELM, b. at Neuhaus, Hanover, 1815; edu- 
cated in jurisprudence at Géttingen and Berlin, entered the service of the Hanoverian 
government in 1837, and became minister of justice in 1865. For 15 years he was presi- 
dent of the committee of examination in jurisprudence. After the annexation of Han- 
over to the German empire he was first made president of the court of appeal at Celle, 
and afterwards chief-justice of the new provinces. Then the king gave him a seat in 
the Prussian house of lords, and shortly afterwards he received the appointment of 
Prussian minister of justice. He did much to improve the criminal code of Germany. 
He d. 1880. 


LEON IDAS I., son of Anaxandrides, king of Sparta, succeeded his half-brother, Cleo- 
menes I., about 491 B.c. When the Persian monarch Xerxes approached with an 
immense army, Leonidas opposed him at the narrow pass of Thermopyle (480 B.c.) with 
a force of 300 Spartans, and rather more than 5,000 auxiliaries. The Persians attempted 
in vain to win over Leonidas by the promise of making him ruler of the whole of 
Greece; and when Xerxes sent a herald calling the Greeks to lay down their arms, the 
Spartan answered: ‘‘ Let him come and take them.” The treachery of one Ephialtes 
having made it impossible to bar any longer the progress of the foe, Leonidas and his 
little band threw themselves on the swarming myriads, and found a heroic death. 


LEONINE CITY. See Rome. 


LE'ONINE VERSES, the name given to the hexameter and pentameter verses, com- 
mon in the middle ages, which rhymed at the middle and end. They were so named 
after Leoninus, a canon of the church of St. Victor, in Paris, about the middle of the 
12th c., or, as others say, after pope Leo II., who was a lover and improver of music. 
Traces of this kind of versification appear here and there in the Roman poets, especi- 
ally in Ovid, in some of whose epistles, indeed, they are as common on an average as 
once in every eight lines. Camden gives some curious specimens from Walter de 
Mapes, Michael, the Cornish poet, and Dan Elingham, a monk of Linton. The story 
of the Jew who, having fallen into a refuse-pit on Saturday, would not be helped out, 
because it was iis Sabbath, while the Christian, who offered him assistance, refused to 
do so neat day, because it was his, has been thrown into Leonine verse as follows: 

Tende manus Salomon, ego te de stercore tollam; 

Sabbata nostra colo, de stercore surgere nolo. 

Sabbata nostra quidem Salomon celebrabis zbidem, 
Leonine verse is not uncommon in English poetry, e.g.: 


Arethusa arose from her couch of snows 
In the Acroceraunian mountains, 
From peak and from crag, with many a jag, 
Shepherding her bright fountains. 
LEON, ISLA DE, a long narrow island on the s.w. coast of Spain, province of Cadiz, 
in the Atlantic, separated from the main-land by a narrow deep channel, called 
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Santi Petri; is 10 m. long and 2 broad. The broadest part is next the mainland. On 
it are the cities of Cadiz, Isla de Leon, and San Carlos. The surface of the island is 
flat, and covered with saline marshes, 


LEONNOYS, LEONAIS, LIONESSE, LYONNESSE, A fabulous country mentioned in 
the old Round Table Romances, supposed to have been contiguous to Cornwall, Eng- 
land, although it has long since disappeared forty fathoms below the surface of the sea. 
See ARTHUR; TRISTRAM; PERCEVAL; LANCELOT. 


LEONOWENS, ANNA HARRIETTE CRAWFORD, b. at Caernarvon, Wales, Nov. 5, 
1834. Her father, Thomas Maxwell, while acting as aid-de-camp to sir J. Macnaughton, 
was killed by the Sikhs on the frontiers of Lahore. She married an English officer in 
India, Thomas Leonowens, who died in that country, leaving her with two children 
dependent upon her for support. By recommendation of the British consul at Singa- 
pore, she was appointed governess in the family of the late first king of Siam, who, 
having himself been taught English by American missionaries, desired his children to 
be educated in that language. She held this position for four years, 1863-67, acting at 
the same time as secretary to the king in his extensive English correspondence. She 
acquired much influence over the monarch as a mediator in behalf of the victims of 
arbitrary oppression, and carefully trained his son and successor, who, on coming to 
the throne in 1868, abolished slavery throughout his dominions. On retiring from her 
post in 1867 she took up her residence in New York, where she established a training 
school for teachers in kindergarten work. She has published Zhe English Governess at 
the Court of Siam, ete. 

LEON’TIUS, or LEo Pinatvs, b. either in Thessalonica or Ualabria, at a date un- 
known ; came to Florence in 1360, and was employed by the republic at the request 
of Boccaccio as a teacher of Greek. He made the first translation of Homer into Latin, 
and was the first to lecture in public upon the great poet in western Europe. He went 
to Venice, where he met Petrarch, a pupil of Barlaam. From Venice he went to Con- 
stantinople, intending to return to Italy, but died on the voyage across the Adriatic. 
He furnished Boccaecio with the materials for his treatise on the genealogy of the 
heathen gods. 


LEOPARD, Felis leopardus, one of the larger felidw (q.v.), now generally supposed to 
be identical with the panther (/ pardus), although by some they are regarded as varie- 
ties, and others still suppose them to be distinct species. Great confusion has prevailed 
in the nomenclature; the panther and pardalis of the ancients are not certainly known; 
the jaguar was erroneously described as the panther by Buffon; the puma is often called 
panther in America; the leopard is known by the name of tiger in Africa; and as sir J. 
E. Tennent tells us, it is by mistake often called cheetah in Ceylon. Supposing the 
leopard and panther to be one species, we may describe it as characterized by a peculiar 
gracefulness, slenderness, and flexibility of form, witha very long tail, and spotted fur, 
the spots being arranged in numerous rows along the sides, and each spot composed of 
five or six small spots arranged in a circle or rosette. The general color is yellowish; 
the lower parts lighter; the spots darker than the general color of the fur. The leopard 
is extremely agile, and possesses the power of leaping and also that of climbing trees in 
great perfection. It haunts wooded places, and igs seldom to be found in open regions 
of long grass, like the tiger. When pursued it takes refuge, if possible, in a tree, and if 
hard pressed, springs down on its assailants. It is cunning, and adopts devices similar 
to those of the fox for carrying on its depredations and concealing its place of retreat. 
Deer and antelopes are its habitual prey; but it is equally ready to feed on pigs, poultry, 
or whatever may be found in the vicinity of afarm or village. The size and strength 
of the leopard render it as dangerous to man as any of the /e/ide ; but it generally seems 
to dread and flee from man, unless assailed. See illus., CARNIVORA, vol. III. 


LEOPARD, in heraldry. The leopard has been described by some heralds as the issue 
of the pard and lioness; and the circumstance that such hybrids are unproductive, is 
assigned as a reason for appropriating that animal to the armorial ensigns of abbots 
and abbesses. However, the representations of leopards, at least in English heraldry, 
are so exactly like those of the lion passant gardant, that it has been made a question 
whether there is any difference between the two, and it has more especially been a 
keenly contested point whether the three animals in the royal escutcheon of England 
were lions or leopards. In early times we find them blazoned in both ways, and the 
true solution of the guestio vexata seems to be, that at one period the heraldic leopard 
came to be considered as a mere synonym for the lion passant gardant, though the two 
animals were originally regarded as distinct. In the infancy of heraldry, before dis- 
tinctive appellations were invented for the different attitudes of animals, it was custom- 
ary to draw a lion in the attitude since called rampant, and a leopard as passant gardant. 
This difference of position sufficiently indicating which animal was meant, they were 
otherwise similarly represented, and no attempt was made to exhibit the spots of the 
leopard. By and by, as coats of armor were multiplied, it became necessary to differ- 
ence them by varying the position of the animals depicted; and the blazoners of those 
days, thinking more of attitude than of zoology, had recourse to a compromise in their 
nomenclature. The lion was naturally supposed to be rampant and in profile, the 
leopard passant gardant. When the conventional animal that might stand for either 
was passant and in profile, he was designed a lion-leopurdé; and when rampant gardant, 
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he was a leopard-lionné. The king of beasts was very early assumed as his appropriate 
insignia by the sovereign of England as well as by the sovereigns of other countries in 
western Europe. The lion was at first borne singly, and his natural attitude, like that of 
other lions, was considered to be rampant. But when a second and third lion were added, 
it became less convenient to draw them in the rampant attitude, and the lions became 
lions-leopardé or passant, as seen in the seal of king John; a further change of position 
to passant gardant made them heraldically leopards. Edward III., Edward the black 
prince, and Richard II., speak of their crest of the leopard. Nicholas Serby was desig: 
nated leopard herald in the reign of Henry IY.; and it was not till the middle of the 
15th c. that the lions of England regained their original name. © 

Though leopards, properly so called, hardly occur in English heraldry, having passed 
into lions passant gardant, their heads or faces are occasionally borne. If no part of 
the neck is shown, the proper blazon is a leopard’s face; if a portion of the neck is 
drawn, it is a leopard’s head, erased or couped, according as it is cut off evenly or with 
a jagged edge. 


LEOPARDI, Giacomo, Count, a modern poet and classical scholar of Italy, was b. at 
Recanati, a town in the march of Ancona, on June 29, 1798. Without the aid of 
instructors, Leopardi, at the age of 17, had attained to a degree of classical scholarship 
almost marvelous. Latin and Greek he nrastered as his own mother-tongue, and cum- 

posed some of his philological criticisms at the age of 19, when he was elected member 
of the academy .of science at Viterbo. Shortly after, he departed from his secluded 
home for Rome, where he won the friendship of several celebrated men, amongst others, 
of Niebuhr, who was deputed to offer him the chair of Greek philosophy, in the uni- 
versity of Berlin, which he declined. Il] health acting on the temperament character- 
istic of genius, seems to have cast a gloom over his spirit, which deeply tinged his 
general impressions of men and things. On his return from Rome to his native place, 
his health grew seriously impaired, from the ardor with which he pursued his varied 
studies. He finally took up his abode in Florence, where he published his admired Can- 
gont and other works, amidst a conflict with failing health, straitened finances, and deep 
despondency. In this bitter crisis of his life, he formed a warm friendship with the his- 
torian, Antonio Ranieri; and by the delicate and incessant cares of Ranieri and his sis- 
ter, the shattered, suffering poet was shielded to the hour of his death. From this 
period, a sensible softening of spirit became manifest in his writings; it seemed as if the 
‘poet had learned to value and cling to life and friends only when summoned to relin- 
quish both. He died in his friend’s arms at Naples, June 14, 1887, at the age of 39. 
His iemains lie in a small church at Posilippo. The works of Leopardi are all more or 
less the reflex of his morbid, desponding mind. They are remarkable for originality, 
vigor, and elegance of style. His collected works were published in 1849, by Le Mon- 
nier, at Florence, under the title of Versi e Prose di Giacomo Leopardi. His Italian love- 
sonnets are full of fire and grace; and his ingenious imitations of the antique form of 
composition, written in Greek and Latin, were so perfect, as te be mistaken by many 
for genuine long-lost gems of classical literature. 


LEOPOL. See LEMBERG. 


LEOPOLD I., GzorGE CHRISTIAN FREDERICK, King of the Belgians, son of Francis 
duke of Saxe-Coburg, was b. Dec. 16, 1790. He received an excellent literary and 
scientific education, and at the conclusion of his studies had the reputation of being one 
of the best informed princes in Europe. The marriage of his sister Juliana with the 
grand duke Constantine having closely allied the house of Saxe-Coburg with the imperial 
family of Russia, he became a gen. in the Russian army; but the menaces of Napoleon 
compelled him, in 1810, to resign his commission. He afterwards again joined the Rus- 
sian army, and was present at the battles of Ltitzen, Bautzen, Leipsic, and Kulm. 
Having visited England after the peace of 1815, he won the affections of the princess 
Charlotte, the heiress of the throne. Leopold was now naturalized by act of parlia- 
ment in 1816, and received an annual pension of £50,000. The marriage took place on 
May 2, 1816; but the princess died in child-bed on Nov. 5, 1817, and her child did not 
survive. Prince Leopold now lived in complete retirement, sometimes in London, and 
sometimes at his seat of Claremont. He received, in Feb., 1830, the offer of the crowy 
of Greece, and at first favorably entertained the proposal, but afterwards rejected it, 
because of the dissatisfaction of the Greeks with the arrangements determined upon by 
the great powers. In June, 1831, he was elected, by a national congress, king of the 
Belgians, and on July 21 of that year his inauguration took place at Brussels. In 1882 
he married the princess Louise, daughter of Louis Philippe, king of the French, who 
died in Oct., 1850, by whom he had issue the crown prince Leopold, duke of Brabant, 
another son and a daughter. Asa monarch, he conducted himself with great prudence, 
firmness, and moderation, with constant regard to the principles of the Belgian constitu- 
tion. He died Dec., 1865, and was succeeded by his son, Leopold II. 


LEOPOLD I1., Louris Puriprr Marre Vicror, King of Belgium, b. April 9, 1835, 
ason of king Leopold I. and queen Louisa, daughter of Louis Philippe of France, 
Married in 1853 to Marie Henriette, a daughter of the archduke Joseph of Austria; 
ascended the throne, Dec. 10, 1865. In 1876 he summoned a geographical congress at 
Brussels with a view to making use of the discoveries in Africa. The Congo Free State 
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was established and the sovereignty of it was given to Leopoldin 1885. The administra- 
tion of the new state made considerable demands on the Belgian treasury. It has been 
his persistent endeavor to introduce a universal military service into Belgium. His 
only son, Prince Leopold, duke of Brabant and Count of Hennegau, died in 1869. Of 
his three daughters, the eldest, Louise, born in 1858, was married to Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg, and the second daughter, Stephanie, born in 1864, is the widow of the 
Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria-Hungary. 


LE/OPOLD I., Emperor of Germany, 1640-1705; b. Austria, son of Ferdinand 
III., of the house of Hapsburg, and of Maria Anna of Spain. He was educated for the 
church, but on the death of his brother in 1655 he ascended the throne of Hungary, and 
in 1657 was proclaimed king of Bohemia. In 1658, after the death of Ferdinand III, 
a contested election for emperor was decided in his favor and against Louis XIV. of 
France, notwithstanding that the latter had gained four of the electors over to his side. 
His reign, continuing through the half century that followed, was remarkable for the 
number of important wars which occurred, making that period an eventful one for the 
whole continent of Europe, in all of which he was prominently concerned. In 1657 he 
assumed the government of the hereditary states of the house of Austria, and, find- 
ing that the Turks had invaded Hungary and Moravia, he made war on them, and with 
General Montecuccoli, an Italian, completely routed them at the battle of St. Gothard, 
near Kenhausel, in 1664, after which a truce of 20 years was arranged. In July, 1683, 
he was defeated near Raab by an army of 200,000 men, the combined forces of the porte, 
under Kara Mustapha, and the disaffected Hungarian nobles, with Tekeli (whom they 
chose as their leader in 1682), who had joined the Turks, Louis XIV. secretly inciting 
the Turkish invasion. In Sept., 1688, with Sobieski of Poland, who marched from 
Cracow with 16,000 men, and the duke of Lorraine with 70,000 men of the imperial 
forces, who made a junction at the Danube, he fought a battle in the vicinity of the 
Austrian capital, defeated the Turks, who had captured it, saving Vienna, and ridding 
Hungary of the Turkish troops after a series of desperate encounters. In 1686 Buda 
was retaken after a memorable siege. In 1687 the diet of Presburg acquiesced in the 
proposition to make the male line of the Hapsburgs hereditary in Hungary. In 1691 
occurred the victory of Zalankemén. In 1697 he brought the Turkish war to a close, 
by gaining, with prince Eugene, a great victory near Zenta in Hungary, and obtained 
secure possession of Transylvania in 1699. In 1701 he renewed his alliance with Eng: 
land and Holland, and in the following year a number of victories were won by his 
army under command of prince Eugene, and in 1704 the triumph of Blenheim in con. 
nection with the allied powers. He carried on three wars against Louis XIYV., one fol. 
lowed by the treaty of Nimwegen in 1678, one the peace of Ryswick in 1697, and the 
war of the Spanish succession, in which his son, the archduke Charles, laid claim to the 
vhrone made vacant by the death of Charles II. in 1700, and the termination of which, 
as well as that of the great Hungarian insurrection under Franz Rakoczy, he did not 
live to see. The most significant events of his reign were the establishment of a ninth 
electorate in favor of Ernest Augustus, duke of Brunswick-Liineburg, who in 1692 
became the first elector of Hanover; the assumption of the regal title by Frederic, elector 
of Brandenburg and duke of Prussia, in 1701; and the establishment of a permanent 
diet, attended by the electors’ representatives instead of the electors in person. He was 
married three times; his first wife was Margarita Theresa, a Spanish princess. He was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Joseph I. 


LEOPOLD II., Emperor of Germany, 1747-92; b. Germany; son of emperor 
Francis I., of Lorraine, and Maria Theresa of Austria, and brother of Marie 
Antoinette. In 1765, on attaining his majority, he succeeded to the throne of Tus- 
cany, which had been taken in the place of Lorraine, as Leopold I. of Tuscany, 
and ruled 25 years. He then resided in Florence. He governed with great dis- 
cretion, advocating reform in every department of church and state, making a revo- 
lution in ecclesiastical matters, establishing a new criminal code and penitentiaries. 
In 1782 he abolished the inquisition, and during his reign removed the penalty of 
death, equalized the land tax, and favored free trade. He founded schools and alms. 
houses. In 1790, on the death of his brother, Joseph II., he assumed the govern- 
ment of the Austrian dominions and the German empire, and removed to Vienna. 
Finding that with his possessions he had inherited a troublous condition of statg 
affairs, in 1790 he made satisfactory terms with Frederick William II. at Reichenbach, 
and was unanimously elected emperor of Germany. Out of respect to Hungary, 
he bound himself by an oath to act strictly in accordance with constitutioaal law, 
restoring to the Belgians the privileges of which they had been deprived, and giv. 
ing Tuscany to his son Ferdinand. In 1791, pacific terms were arranged with Turkey 
at Sistova, and at Pilnitz, in a council composed of Frederick William Augustus of Sax- 
ony and others, a plan was concerted relative to the anticipated movement of the French 
revolution and the restoration of Louis XVI. In 1792 he formed an alliance with 
Prussia. His wife was Maria Louisa, daughter of Charles III. of Spain. He had 16 
children, His eldest son, Francis, was the last of the elective rulers, and was styled 
Francis I. of Austria and Francis II. of Germany. In 1874 his correspondence with 
Francis I. and the empress Catharine was published. 
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LEOPOLD IT, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 1797-1870, a son of the grand duke Ferdi- 
nand III. In 1847 he granted a free constitution; fled to Naples in 1849, but was recalled 
by his subjects shortly afterwards. The national troubles that followed compelled him 
in 1859 to flee with his family to Vienna. In doing so he abdicated in favor of his son, 
but this action was disregarded, Tuscany being by vote of the people incorporated into 
the kingdom of Italy. Died an exile in Bohemia. 


LEOPOLD I., Prince of Anhalt-Dessau,, 1676-1747, The emperor, Leopold L., 
observing his passion for military affairs, made him in 1688 col. and chief of a regi- 
ment of horse. On the death of his father, a Prussian field-marshal, in 1693, he entered 
the Prussian service and took command of his father’s regiment. He was shrewd, pas- 
sionate, and self-willed, and having as a youth fallen in love with the daughter of a 
druggist, married her in spite of all remonstrances when he became of age, inducing the 
emperor to raise her to princely rank. From 1698 to 1718 he served with distinction 
and in very responsible positions under Eugene and Marlborough in the Netherlands, 
on the Rhine, and in Italy, and when Frederick William I. ascended the throne of 
Prussia, he placed him at the head of the army. He was the very incarnation of the 
military spirit, and the later triumphs of the Prussian army may be traced to the 
influence of his genius for military organization and discipline. He was great alike in 
the capacity for details and in the qualities which fit men to handle the largest armies, 
In the Swedish and Silesian wars he won great distinction. Died at Dessau. 


LEOPOLD or BABENBERG or BAMBERG, the descendant of a noble family which 
derived its origin from the Frankish kings, was the first hereditary markgraf of Austria 
(983 A.D.), and his descendants continued to rule over that country till the line became 
extinct, in the person of Frederick the warlike, in 1246. This family played an 
important part in the Guelph and Ghibelline conflicts of the 12th c., and obtained the 
duchy of Bavaria, in 1138, on the rebellion of Henry the proud, but after a long conflict 
with his son, Henry the lion, was compelled to resign it to that prince in 1156. 


LEOS’THENES, a distinguished general of Athens, a favorite with the mercenary 
soldiery, who chose him for their leader. He was famous for the warmth with which 
he espoused the cause of democracy, and the violent tone of his speeches drew forth the 
wise reproof of Phocion: ‘‘ Young man, thy words are like the cypress, tall and large, 
but they bear no fruit.” He belonged to the party of Demosthenes. Among his 
exploits were the defeat of the Beeotians, near Platea, and the successful opposition to 
the entrance into Greece of Antipater, at Pyle, whom he defeated and imprisoned in 
Lamia, a town in Thessaly. From this siege the Lamian war took its name, and in one 
of the battles he was killed. His portrait was painted by Arcesilaus, and placed in the 
Peiracus; where it was esteemed by Pausanias an object worthy of notice. He left an 
opens reputation, but with him passed away the last remnant of the glory of 

thens. 

LE PAGE, JuLtes Bastien. See Bastren-LEPAGE, 


LEPAN’TO (ancient Naupac’tus), now called by the Greeks Epacto, the chief town of 
the eparchy of the same name, in the province of Aitolia-Acarnania in Greece, is sit- 
uated on the n. side of the gulf of Lepanto, 25 m. e. of Missolonghi. The town, which 
is ill built, and has a miserable appearance, is the seat of an archbishop, and has an 
excellent port. Pop. ’89, 2300. In the middle ages it was given by the Greek emperors 
of the east to the Venetians, who fortified it so strongly, that in 1477, it stood a siege 
of four months by 30,000 Turks, and was only taken in 1499 by Bajazet II., at the head 
of 150,000 men. Near Lepanto took place the celebrated naval battle between the 
Turks and Christians in 1571, in which the latter, commanded by Don John of Austria 
achieved a decisive victory. See LEPANTO, BATTLE OF. 


LEPANTO, BATTLE oF, a naval engagement fought Oct. 7, 1571, in the gulf of 
Lepanto, near Corinth, between the combined fleets of Spain, Venice, Genoa, Malta, and 
the papal states against the whole maritime force of the Turks. The Christian allied fleet, 
consisting of 210 sail, was commanded by Don John of Austria. The Ottoman fleet num. 
bered about 300 galleys under command of Ali Pasha. The Christian fleet was met by 
the Turks where the gulf of Patras flows into the gulf of Lepanto; the Turkish line was 
broken, the admiral Ali was killed, and Cervantes was dangerously wounded and his 
left hand rendered useless for life. The Venetian ships making an attack at the same 
time on the Turkish right, a crushing defeat of the Turks was accomplished, but Bar- 
barigo, the Venetian commander, was mortally wounded, More than 3,000 Christians 
were killed. ‘The Turks lost 30,000 men in killed and wounded, and 107 galleys were 
taken, besidesa large number sunk. Thousands of Christian galley slaves were liberated 
by this victory. The Christian fleet having been stationed, previous to the attack, at the 
_mouth of the Acheloiis river in the neighborhood of the Curzolari islands, the name of 
the latter has been given to the battle by Italian writers. 


LEPANTO, GULF OF, aconsiderable body of water lying n. of the isthmus of 
Corinth, s. of Hellenas, and n.e. of the Morea. It is 75 m. in length and about 13 m. 
in breadth, except where the bay of Salona (the Crisseean gulf of the ancients) stretches 
away for 8 m, toward the n., where the bay of Corinth extends to the s.e. and in the 
direction of the Alcyonian sea, now called Livadostro bay. It once included the guif 
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of Patras, and was called the Corinthian gulf. It is fed from the w. by the gulf of 
Patras, through the straits of Lepanto, sometimes called the Little Dardanelles, which 
flow past the city of Lepanto, connecting the gulf with the Mediterranean. The adja- 
cent country presents an irregular coast line; the soil is generally fertile and the surface 
is hilly. The gulf presents the appearance of a picturesque inland lake. 


LEPIDODENDRON, a genus of fossil plants, abundant in the coal measures. Some 
species were of small size, but the greater number were large trees, 40 or 50 ft. long, and 
more than 4 ft. in diameter. They taper upwards, and branch generally in a dichot- 
omous manner. The surface is either covered with narrow, sharp-pointed, scale-like 
leaves, or marked with lozenge-shaped spaces—the scars of the fallen leaves—arranged 
in a spiral manner. The leaves which are found separated from but associated with the 
trunks have been placed in a provisional genus under the name of lepidophylium. The 
fruits are elongated, cylindrical bodies, composed of a conical axis, around which a great 
quantity of scales are compactly imbricated. 

Brogniart and J. D. Hooker consider that lepidodendra are gigantic lycopods. Their 
modern representatives would thus be a class of small, generally creeping, moss-like 
plants, the largest not being more than 3 or 4 ft. high. In their form and in the struc- 
ture of their fruit, they certainly approach them more nearly than any other living plants. 
Lindley, however, sees in the conifer, and especially in the Norfolk island pines, the 
eee resemblances to this ancient class of plants. See illus., CoAaL AND Rock Satur, 
vol. ; 

LEPIDOP'TERA (Gr. scaly-winged), an order of insects, undergoing complete meta- 
morphosis, having the mouth in their perfect state exclusively adapted for sucking, and 
further characterized by four membraneous wings covered with minute, closely set 
scales. The order contains a vast number of species, abounding chiefly in warm 
climates; but the British species alone are about 2,000. The lepidoptera are very natu- 
rally divided into three great sections—diurna, crepuscularia, and nocturna, so named 
because almost all those of the first section are to be seen on wing only during the day, 
those of the second more generally during the twilight, whilst those of the third are more 
nocturnal; their popular designations respectively being BurtERFLIES, HAWK-MOTHS, 
and Morus. See these heads. Among the lepidoptera are included many of the largest 
and most beautiful of insects, with colors as exquisitely varied as they are brilliant; 
there are also many—particularly among the moths—of small size and sober hue, but 
not one of them can be denied the praise of beauty. The difference between the larve 
and the perfect insects in food, structure, and habits, is very wonderful. The krve are 
described in the article CATERPILLAR, the pups in Curysauis. The perfect insect 
feeds only on the nectarious juices of plants. The principal organs of the mouth are the 
maxille, the mandibles and labrum being reduced to mere rudiments; and the maxille 
appear in the form of two long slender filaments, which combine to form a proboscis or 
trunk, spirally rolled up when not in use. This trunk is capable of great variety of 
movement, and is of extremely delicate structure.—The scales of the wings are of very 
various forms, but with a general similarity. Some of them are figured in the article 
BuTrEeRFLY. The wings are generally large, and are not folded when at rest. The three 
segments of the thorax are much united. The abdomen has neither sting nor ovipositor. 
None of the lepidoptera form societées, although great numbers are often found together. 
SILK is the product of the cocoons of various species of moths. See SILK, 


LEPIDOSI'REN (or protopterus), a very remarkable genus of animals, one of the con- 
necting links between amphibia (or batrachia) and fishes, and ranked by some naturalists 
with the former, and by some with the latter. Owen strenuously maintains the proper 
place of this genus to be among fishes. There are several species of lepidosiren, of which 
the best known is LZ. annectens an inhabitant of the upper part of the river Gambia. It 
is about a foot long. The bones are very soft and cartilaginous, or even gelatinous, 
except those of the head, which resemble in substance those of osseous fishes. The 
scales are cycloid. The dentition is very remarkable. 'The jaws are furnished with an 
undulating ribbon of bone, covered with enamel, the undulations of the upper and lower 
jaw adapted to each other, and along the edges are small sharp teeth. There are free 
filamentary gills situated under gill covers, as in osseous fishes, but two of the arterial 
arches, which ordinarily supply the gills of fishes with blood, are represented in lepi- 
dosiren by trunks, which proceed to the double air-bladder, and ramify over its cellular 
surface, so that the air-bladder, having a communication with the mouth, is capable of 
serving to a certain extent the purposes of lungs, and the animal is enabled to sustain a 
torpid existence during the dry season in mud, in which it forms for itself a kind of 
nest, which has been likened to the cocoon of an insect, by means of a mucous secretion 
from its body. Specimens of Z. annectens, have sometimes been brought from Africa 
with plants, among the roots of which they have taken up their residence. Numerous 
specimens have been kept alive in the zodlogical gardens of London and the Crystal 

alace, and their habits have been carefully studied. They do not seem to need the 
annual period of torpidity, for which, as forced upon them in their native country, they 
are so well prepared. They readily eat any kind of animal food; frogs are particularly 
acceptable; and when placed in the same tank with gold-fishes, they kill them by a single 
bite close to the pectoral fins, approaching them from below, biting out the piece, and 
often eating no more of the fish than that one bite. In its native country, the flesh of 
the lepidosiren is much esteemed. See Nicholson, Handbook of Paleontology (1881). 
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LEPIDOSTE'IDZ, a family of fishes which are the only living representatives of 
the order rhomboganoidea. ‘They have an elongated, nearly cylindrical body, covered 
with rhomboidal scales, The head terminates in a long, bead-like snout, with nostrils 
near the end of the upper jaw, which is longer than the lower. The dorsal fin is set 
well back and above the anal fin. They include the genus lepidosteus, to which the gar 
and alligator gar-fish of the North American lakes and rivers belong. See GAR-FISH. 


LEP’IDUS, an illustrious Roman family of the ancient Aimilian gens. Its makes its 
first appearance in history about the beginning of the 8d c. before Christ, and was long 
one of the most distinguished in the patrician order, reckoning among its members many 
who held the greatest dignities in the state, consuls, augurs, pretors, military tribunes, 
censors, and heads of the priesthood. It disappears about the close of the 1st c. A.D. 
The only individual, however, who requires special mention, and that not because of his 
talents, but because of the important events in which he took a part, is Marcus Aiminius 
LEpripus, who, when war broke out (49 B.C.) between Cesar and Pompey, declared for 
Cesar, who appointed him, during his own absence in Spain, dictator of Rome, a mag- 
ister equitum (47 B.c.), and his colleague in the consulate (46 B.c.). He afterwards sup- 
ported Antony, and became one of the triumvirate with Octavianusand Antony ; but his 
weakness of character, and want both of military talents and of statesmanship, made him 
of very inferior importance to the other two, who assigned him Africa as his province 
(40-39 B.c.). After the defeat of Sextus Pompeius, he thought to have maintained him- 
self in Sicily against Octavian, but his soldiers deserted him, and went over to his rival, 
who, however, allowed him the dignity of pontifex maximus. He died 13 B, co. 


LEPIS’MA, a genus of wingless insects, of the order thysanura. The best-known 
species is L. saccharina, sometimes called the sugar louse, because it is often found about 
old sugar barrels. It is said to have been introduced into Britain from America. All 
the species of lepisma and of the family /epismide inhabit moist places, and feed on 
decaying vegetable substances. They have a flattened, spindle-shaped body. 


LEPORIDZ. See HARE. 


LEPORIDE, the name given by the French to a remarkably prolific hybrid between 
the common European hare and the rabbit. It is extensively bred in France, where itis 
highly esteemed for food. See illus., Horses, Dogs, AND Rassits, vol. VII. 


LEPRA is a Greek term which is now generally employed by medical writers to des- 
ignate a scaly affection of the skin. ‘These scales occur in circular patches of a grayish 
color, with a red, slightly elevated margin. If the scales fall off or are removed, the 
surface of the skin is red and shining, and new scales rapidly form. The patches vary 
in size, being often about an inch in diameter, and sometimes much larger. Lepra most 
commonly occurs on the limbs, and especially on those parts where the bones are most 
thinly covered. Its duration isuncertain, and if not interrupted by treatment, it will 
frequently continue for years, without materially affecting the general health. It is not 
contagious. The local application of tar ointment, or the iodide of sulphur ointment, 
will sometimes remove it. If it does not yield to this treatment, small doses of Fowler’s 
arsenical solution (3 to 5 minims) may be prescrioed thrice a day in water. 


LEPRECHAUN or LUPRACHADN, a familar pygmy sprite peculiar to Irish supersti- 
tion. The word is probably derived from the Irish lucorpan (Ju, ‘‘ little,’? and corpan, 
diminutive of corp, ‘‘body’’). Every old wife in Ireland claims to have seen this mis- 
chievous elf at least once in her life. Sometimes he takes up his habitation in the farm- 
house itself, and will make himself invaluable for the nonce, unless despitefully treated, 
by rendering various household services. The Leprechaun is described as a mannikin 
less than two feet in height, and invariably attired in cocked hat, laced coat, knee 
breeches, and shoes with silver buckles. Wealthy and a miser, he is not averse to 
creature comforts, and is wont to infest wine cellars, but his chosen occupation seems to 
be that of a maker of brogues. The presence of the elf in some sequestered dell is fre- 
quently betrayed by the noise of his hammering. In such a case the human intruder 
must fix his gaze upon the tiny cobbler, and induce him, if possible, by threats, to re- 
veal the hiding place of his reputed treasure. However, the wily Leprechaun has only 
to divert the eye of his captor momentarily, and lo, he is enabled to vanish. 


LEPROSY. This term has been very vaguely used both by medical and other writers ; 
we shall here restrict it to the lepra tuberculosa, as it appears to have prevailed during 
the middle ages and down to modern times in Europe, and as it is now met with in 
various warm climates ; the scaly variety, which in reality isa perfectly separate disease, 
being noticed in the article LEPRA. Beni 

The most prominent symptoms of leprosy are summed up by Dr. Copland in his 
Medical Dictionary as follows: ‘‘ Dusky red or livid tubercles of various sizes on the face, 
ears, and extremities ; thickened or rugose state of the skin, a diminution of its sensibil- 
ity, and falling off of the hair, excepting that of the scalp ; hoarse, nasal, or lost voice ; 
ozena ; ulcerations of the surface and extreme foetor. These tubercles vary in size 
from that of a pea toan olive. Of all parts, the face is particularly affected, and espe- 
cially the nose and ears.” ; 

The leprosy of Iceland, described by Dr. (afterwards sir Henry) Holland and others, 
that of the Faroé and Shetland islands, described by Dr. Edmonston and others, and 
that still met with in Africa, in the East and West Indies, and in many tropical islands, 
are all identical with the disease now described—the leprosy of the Middle Ages. 

Closely allied to it, and often confounded with it, are; 1. The lepra anasthesiaca of 
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Winterbottom, Copland, and others, which is characterized by remarkable absence of 
sensibility of the general surface, by comparative smoothness of the skin, and ulceration 
and falling off of the fingers and toes. The cases recorded by Winterbottom and Cop- 
land were seen in Africa. 

2. The Jewish leprosy, regarding which nothing certain is known. The term leprosy 
(or berat in the Hebrew) was probably applied by the priests to various cutaneous affec- 
tions, particularly those which were of a chronic and contagious nature. ‘‘It is prob- 
able,” says Dr. Copland, ‘‘ that frambeesia or the yaws (a tuberculous disease) was one 
of these, as well as other inveterate cutaneous maladies arising from the modes of living, 
the habits and circumstances of the Jews at that time, and of the Egyptians; and that 
these maladies have changed their characters, owing to changes in the nature and com- 
binations of their exciting causes.” . 

Nothing certain is known regarding the causes of this disease. The investigations 
of Mr. Stewart at Tranquebar, where it is very prevalent, led him to conclude: 1. That 
women are less liable to this malady than men; 2, That it is hereditary; 3. That its con- 
tagiousness is extremely problematical; 4. That a fish-diet is found to render every 
symptom worse; 5. That poor living, want of cleanliness, and exposure to cold and 
damp, are constant attendants on this affliction. Dr. Copland ascribes its origin to the 
use of semi-putrid meat and fish, and of rancid oils; to insufficient vegetable food; and 
to the contact of matter discharged from leprous sores. Much excitement was caused in 
England in 1889 by the appearance of several cases of leprosy in London. This 
excitement was coincident with the general interest in the subject of leprosy caused by 
the labors and death of Father Damien (q.v.). 

The disease may continue without causing death for many years. When it is far 
advanced, it is probably incurable and even in the early stages its cure is uncertuin. 
Probably such alterative medicines as corrosive sublimate and arsenious acid in minute 
doses are the most likely to be of service. Sulphur fumigating baths and various medi- 
cated water-baths have also been recommended. See ELEPHANTIASIS. 


LEPSIUS, Karu Ricu., a distinguished German investigator of Egyptian antiquities, 
was b. at Naumburg, Dec. 2371810. His father, an advocate and magistrate there, was 
a zealous antiquary, and published many works on the antiquities of that part of Ger- 
many. The younger Lepsius studied at Leipsic, Gottingen, Berlin, and Paris. His first 
work was his Die Paldographie als Mittel der Sprachforschung (Berl. 1834), for which he 
obtained the Volney prize of the French Institute. This was followed by works on the 
most ancient alphabets and other kindred subjects. In 1836 he associated himself inti- 
mately with Bunsen at Rome, and eagerly prosecuted his favorite studies there. 
Between 1834 and 1842 he published his Lettred M. Rosellint sur 0 Alphabet hiéroglyphique 
(Rome), and a number of dissertations on the monuments of Egyptian art and their 
general architectural style, which were inserted in the 7ransactions of the archeological 
institute. He also applied himself to the study of the ancient Etrurian and Oscan 
languages, the remains of which he published in his Jnseriptiones Umbrice et Osce 
(Leip. 1841), and other works. In 1842 he was placed at the head of an antiquarian 
expedition sent to Egypt by the king of Prussia, and on his return was appointed ordi- 
nary professor in Berlin. His Denkmdler aus Aegypten und Aethiopien (in folio, 1853-57), 
a magnificent work, was published at the expense of the king of Prussia. His Chro- 
nologie der Aegypter, and Ueber den ersten Aegypt. Goetterkreis, laid the foundation for a 
scientific. treatment of the earlier parts of Egyptian history. Lepsius connected with 
the study of the more familiar departments of Egyptian archeology the investigation 
of the languages, history, and monuments of the regions further up the Nile. Other 
works are Briefe aus Aegypten, Aethiopien, und der Halbinsel des Sinai (1852); Ueber 
einige Ergebnisse der Aegyptischen Denkmiler, ete. (1853); Das allgemeine linguistische 
Alphabet (1855), on which Lepsius based his Standard Alphabet for Reducing Unwritten 
Languages and Foreign Graphic Systems to a Uniform Orthography in Huropean Letters 
(1863) ; Die Altdgyptische Hille (1865); Die Metalle in den Aeg. Inschriften (1872). He alsa 
wrote on Chinese, Arabic, and Assyrian philology. He d. 1884. 


LEPTANDRA, a generic name proposed by Nuttall for veronica virginica, or culvus 
hysic. Itis the pharmaceutical name for that plant, and the resinoid extracted from 
it has the name of leptandrin in the books and at the drug-stores. In America it grows 
in rich woods from Vermont and Wisconsin southward. It is often cultivated; blooms 
in July and Aug. Leaves whorled in fours to sevens; short leaf-stalk; leaf lanceolate, 
pointed, finely serrate; spikes panicled; stamens mu-h exserted; corolla small, nearly 
white. See SPEEDWELL. 


LEPTOSPERMUM, a genus of trees and shrubs, natives of Australia, New Zealand, 
etc., of the natural order myrtacew, sub-order leptospermew. They are evergreen, with 
leaves somewhat resembling those of myrtles. Some of them bear the name of Txa- 
TREE, as L. lenigerum, L. baccatum, L. flecuosum, and L. grandiflorum, because the 
leaves have been used as a substitute for tea. ZL. scoparitwm is sometimes called the New 
Zealand tea-plant, sometimes the broom-tree or dogwood-tree. It is common both in New 
Zealand and Australia. 
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LEQUESNE, EveEnr Louis, b. Paris, 1815; admitted to the bar in 1839, but soon 
relinquished the law and applied himself to the study of sculpture at Rome under Pra- 
dier, and began to exhibit in 1845. His works are a ‘‘ Dancing Faun,” in the garden - 
of Luxembourg; ‘‘ Victory,’’ on Napoleon’s tomb; ‘‘ Bathing Girl’; ‘* Lesbia’’; ‘A 
Roman Slave’’; ‘‘ Pegasus,’’ for the new opera-house. He d. in 1887. 


LERAY, FRANCIS XAVIER, D.D., b. at Chateaugiron, France, 1825. When 18 years 
old he came to the U. S.; studied at: Rennes and Baltimore; was ordained a Rom. Cath. 
priest, 1852; and held professorships in colleges at Vincennes, Ind., Spring Hill, Ala., 
and at Baltimore. He was made bp. of Natchitoches, La., 1875, and in 1883 became 
abp. of New Orleans. He d. in 1887. 

LERDO DE TEJA’DA, SrpastiANn, b. Jalapa, Mexico, 1825; educated at Puebla 
for the priesthood, but afterwards studied law at a college in the city of Mexico. He 
was received at the bar in 1851, and in 1855 was a magistrate, and two years later was 
made minister of foreign affairs. In 1861 he became a member of congress, and was 
re-elected, serving also as president of that body. In 1863 he was, first, minister of 
justice, and then minister of foreign affairs, always being allied with the liberal party. 
He was one of the most prominent leaders in opposition to the French intervention in 
Mexico, and preserved a consistent attitude of antagonism to the unfortunate Maximil- 
ian, the representative in Mexico of the aggressive policy of the French empire. The 
execution of the Austrian arch-duke may be legitimately charged to the determination 
of Lerdo de Tejada and Benito Juarez. On the return of the republican government to 
the capital in 1867, after the withdrawal of the French, Juarez was re-elected president, 
and Lerdo became vice-president, succeeding Juarez as president in 1872, on the death 
of the latter. In Oct. of that year he was elected president for four years. In 1875-76 
a revolution broke out in several Mexican states at once, and gen. Porfirio Diaz came 
forward as the leader of the insurrection, having previously headed similar revolution- 
ary movements. In July, 1876, an election took place, and Lerdo was continued at the 
head of the government, his term of office to expire in Nov., 1880. Diaz, at the head 
of an urmy, marched against the capital, and on Nov. 26, 1876, president Lerdo and his 
cabinet fled to Acapulco to take passage on the steamer running between San Francisco 
and Panama, leaving Diaz in supreme control of the government. Lerdo fied to the 
United States early in 1877, and subsequently resided in New York, where he died in 
1889. He was characterized as being profoundly skilled in politics and diplomacy, an 
astute and courageous leader, and a pronounced adherent of the policy of reform in his 
native country. 


LERICI, a t. and port of n. Italy, on the gulf of Spezia, which has extensive 
lead-works belonging to an English company, the ores being brought from Sardinia. 
Pop. (1881), 2811. The port is frequented by numerous vessels; the town is walled, and 
protected by a castle. In the 11th and 12th centuries, Lerici was included in the terri- 
tory of Pisa, when it was strongly fortified against the rival states of Lucca and Genoa. 
At Lerici the famous transfer of Andrea Doria’s services from Francis I. to the emperor 
Charles V. took place. 


LERIDA, a province of n.e. Spain, in the district of Catalonia; separated from France 
by the natural frontier line of the Pyrenees mountains, and the little republic of Andorra 
with its snow-capped mountain-peaks; 4,775 sq. m.; pop. ’87, 285,417. In the n.w. 
section are the peaks of Maladetta and Pie Nethou, rising to a height of 11,168 ft., the 
culminating point of the Pyrenees. It is drained by affluents of the Ebro, a rocky, 
rapid river, rising in the mountains and flowing s.e., and by the headwaters of the Tér 
and the Segre. The surface generally is stony, valleys and plains are kept green and 
fertile by numberless little rivulets that trickle down from the mountains, and which, 
diverting the river water, make the soil very fertile. Its hills are well wooded, pine 
trees growing high up on the mountain side, and contain valuable mineral deposits. 
It contains several considerable fortified towns, with institutions of learning, including 
Lerida in the extreme s., one of the most important military posts in Spain. 


LERIDA, at. of Spain, capital of the province of the same name, on the river Segre, 
a tributary of the Ebro, about 100 m. w.n.w. of Barcelona. It is built partly on a plain 
and partly on an eminence. The town—which is important in a military point of view 
—is surrounded by walls and a wet fosse, and commanded by the citadel. It is a gloomy 
labyrinth of mean-looking streets. The castle has an old cathedral attached to it of the 
13th c.; the town, a new and imposing one of the 18th century. Lérida carries on 
manufactures of woolen, cotton, silk, leather, and glass. Pop. ’87, 21,885. 

Lérida is probably the Celtiberian J/erda. In the neighboring plain, Scipio Africanus 
defeated Hanno, and at a later period Cesar, the lieutenants of Pompey. A council was 
held at Lérida 564 A.pD. 


LERINS, THE, islands of the Mediterranean sea, situated 24 m. from the s.e. coast 
of France, between capes Roux and Guaroupe, belonging to the department of Alpes- 
Maritimes. The group includes two small islands of great historic interest. Ste. Mar- 
guerite (the Leron of the ancients), 2m. in length, is nearest the seaport of Cannes, 15 
m. s.w. of Nice, a favorite resort for invalids in the winter season, brought into public 
notice in 1837 by lord Brougham. At Frejus, near by en the mainland, Napoleon 
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d from Elba in 1815. It contains the garrisoned citadel, Monte. 
eee saline uae where from 1686 to 1698 the mysterious ‘‘ man in the iron 
mask ” was imprisoned. It is shaded by thick woods, and from the same prison in 1874 
marshal Bazaine made his escape by night. Its monastery of Ste. Marguerite held the 
royal captive Francis I., king of France, while on his way to Madrid, a prisoner of war. 
Its companion island, St. Honorat (the Lerina of the Romans), of even less area, Con- 
tains the ruins of an abbey, the convent of Lerins, of the Benedictine order, with for- 
tifications, founded by St. Honoratus, archbishop of Arles, becoming in the 5th c. the 
point where were centered the most vigorous theological minds of that age in Europe. 
Among its abbots appear the names of St. Vincent de Lérins and St. Hilary. Having 
been destroyed by the Saracens, the convent was restored by the Benedictines, but in 
the turbulent outbreak of the beginning of the French revolution it was reduced to a 
mass of ruins, and has since been inhabited only by a few monks. 


LERMONTOFF’, Mrxuain Ivanovircnu, 1814-1841; was of a noble family ; entered 
the military service, and early became an officer of the imperial guards. A poem written 
on the death of the poet Pushkin, who was killed in a duel in 1837, in which the author 
made severe insinuations against the court, so displeased the emperor Nicholas, that he 
struck him off the list of the officers of the guard, and sent him to serve in the army of 
the Caucasus, where he remained until his death. The poem, which long circulated in 
manuscript in Russia, was printed for the first time in 1856 in the Polar Star, a Russian 
periodical published in London. While in the Caucasus, he wrote a novel entitled 
The Hero of our Time. Pechorin, a fellow-officer in the army of the Caucasus, thinking 
himself described in the novel, challenged and killed Lermontoff. Most of his poems 
were composed while in the army, and published in St. Petersburg, gaining for him the 
title of the poet of the Caucasus. The most prominent were, The Novice, or the Young 
Circassian; The Dream of Valerika; The Demon; The Song of the Czar Ivan Vasilievitch; 
Hadj- Abrek, a drama; Ismail Bey. Most of these were collected after his death, and in 
1852 a German translation was published in Berlin. Next to Pushkin, he is considered 
the most distinguished Russian poet of the Byronic school. 


LERNE’'ADA, an order of crustacea, having the mouth formed for suction alone, and 
in organization very inferior to any of the other crustaceans, so that the genus lernea, 
from which the order derives its name, was placed even by Cuvier not among crusta- 
ceans, but entozoa. The true relations of these creatures, however, after having been 
rendered probable by others, were finally demonstrated by Von Nordmann. A remark- 
able circumstance is that, when young, they resemble the higher crustaceans much more 
than in their mature state; having then organs for swimming, which they are capable of 
doing with great agility, and eyes—or an eye as in cyclops, to which they exhibit much 
general resemblance; whilst, when mature, they are fixed to a single spot, as parasites 
on fishes, and are destitute both of eyes and of organs of locomotion. The number of 
the lerneada is very great, each kind of fish having apparently its own peculiar species 
of parasite. Some of them adhere to the eyes of fishes, which they render blind, some 
to the gills, some to other parts of the body. The ancients were acquainted with such 
parasites of the tunny and sword-fish, and Aristotle mentions them as causing great 
annoyance to the fishes infested bythem. The lerneada assume in their mature state very 
various and grotesque forms. 


LERO, or LEROs, an island off the s.w. coast of Asia Minor near Caria, and not far 
from the mouth of the Mendere river. It forms one of a cluster of islands in the Aigean 
sea, called the Sporades, and is governed by Turkey; n. lat. 37° 10’, e. long. 26° 50’; 
pop. 8700. It is9m. in length, varying from one-half to 4m. in breadth. On the 
e, side are interesting ruins of a castle; also a considerable town, Lero, overlooking 4 
bay. It was colonized about 500 B.c. The coast is irregular, the surface is mountainous, 
and the soil in the valleys is fertile, producing grain, olives, wax, and honey. Sheep are 
raised to some extent. The site of an ancient temple dedicated to the goddess Artemis 
Parthenos is now occupied by a convent. 

LEROT. See DoRMOUSE. 


LEROUX, PrerReE, 1797-1871; b. France ; having pursued a course of scientific study 
in the schools of Paris and Rennes, entered a printing-office in the French capital. In 
1824, with De Broglie, Cousin, and others, he established the Globe, a newspaper of a 
literary and philosophic character, which expounded the views of the doctrinaires, and 
afterward in the revolution of 1830, when in sole charge of the journal, he embraced 
the tenets of the St. Simonians and helped to disseminate their doctrines. In 1831, a year 
before the career of Enfantin, one of the founder of St. Simonism, culminated in imprison- 
ment, he separated from him, and joined Jean Earnest Reynaud as his collaborator on 
the Revue Hneyclopédique, which they conducted for three years with small success. In 
1838, with the same associate, he commenced the Hneyclopédie Nouvelle. In 1839 he 
published De ?Humanite de Son Principe et de Son Avenir, elucidating his philosophical 
and socialistic ideas, and giving his conception of the progressive nature of all things. 
In 1841, associated with Viardot and Mme. George Sand, he established the Revue 
Independante. In 1845 he removed to Boussae, devoted himself to journalism in the 
direction of radical politics, and was elected mayor; he was also chosen representative 
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to the national assembly. In 1851 he took up his residence in Jersey, but in 1869 in 
the general amnesty he returned to Paris, having passed some time in Switzerland. As 
a socialist he is considered pure, honest, and genuine in his convictions, combining 
mystical doctrine with a system for social organization. In 1848 he published a trans- 
lation of Goethe’s Werther, with a preface by Mme. George Sand. Besides several works 
of greater pretensions he published Jod, a drama, and The Samarese Beach, a philosophic 
poem. 


LEROY, a town and village in Genesee co., N. Y.; on Oatka creek and the Buffalo, 
Rochester, and Pittsburg, the Erie, and the New York Central and Hudson River rail-~ 
roads; 25 miles s.w. of Rochester. It contains a union free school with library, a ladies’ 
library association, electric lights, weekly newspapers, and limestone quarries, and is 
principally engaged in the manufacture of salt, malt, and patent medicines. Pop. ’90, 
town 4722, village 2743. 

LEROY, WILLIAM EDGAR, b. N. Y., 1818; entered the navy as midshipman in 1832, 
promoted to be a past-midshipman in 1838, a lieut. in 1848, a commander in 1861, a capt. 
in 1866, a commodore in 1870, and a rear-admiral in 1874. He commanded the Keystone 
State in the engagement with confederate ironclads off Charleston in Jan., 1863, and the 
Oneida at the battle of Mobile bay, Aug. 5, 1864, and on both occasions was conspicuous 
for skill and bravery. He was retired, 1880, and d. in 1888. 


LEROY-BEAULIEU, ANATOLE, French historian, born in 1842 in Lisieux, France, 
was appointed professor of modern history in the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques at 
Paris. He wrote The Empire of the Czars (1889, Tth ed. 1893); Nicolas Milutine a Russian 
Statesman (1884); France, Russia, and Europe (1888); Revolution and Liberalism (1890) ; 
Israel among the Nutions (in opposition to the anti-Semites, 1893); and The Papacy, Social- 
ism and Democracy (1893), ete. 

LEROY-BEAULIEU, PIERRE PAUL, political economist, born in 1845 in Saumur, 
France; studied in Paris, Bonn and Berlin; traveled extensively and became interested 
in economic studies. In 1873 he founded a weekly paper called Economiste Frangais, In 
1880 he became professor of political economy in the Coliege of France. Besides a 
large number of articles for periodicals he wrote important works on colonization, taxa- 
tion, and political science. Among them may be mentioned Contemporary Wars (1869); 
The Labor Question in the Nineteenth Century (1871); Treatise on the Science of Finance (1877) 3 
Collectivism (1884); Précis d’ Economie Politique (1888); and The Modern State and its Func- 
tions (1889), ete. 

LEROY DE SAINT ARNAUD, Jacques, a French marshal of the second empire, 
was b. at Paris, Aug. 20, 1801, entered the army in 1816, but found it necessary more 
than once to leave it, so that, in 1831, after a lapse of fifteen years, he was only a lieu- 
tenant. In 1837 he was appointed captain of the foreign legion, and first rose to emi- 
nence in the African wars. ‘The valor he exhibited at the siege of Constantine won him 
the cross of the legion of honor. In 1840 he became a chef de batailion,; in 1842 a lieut. 
eol.; and in 1844 a colonel. During the rising of the desert tribes under Bou-Maza, col. 
Leroy de Saint Arnaud signalized himself at the head of the column placed under his 
orders, reduced the Dahra to subjection, and made Bou-Maza a prisoner. On the 
termination of the campaign he was promoted to be acommander of the legion of 
honor. In 1847 he was raised to the rank of a field-marshal; and in the early part of 1851 
carried on a bloody but successful warfare with the Kabyles. He was now appointed a 
general of division. At this period Louis Napoleon was plotting the overthrow of the 
republic, and was on the look-out for resolute and unscrupulous accomplices; and 
accordingly, about the beginning of autumn, Leroy de Saint Arnaud appeared in 
Paris, and was immediately appointed to the command of the second division of the 
city forces. On Oct. 26 he became war minister, and took an active part in the coup 
J’état of Dec. 2, and the subsequent massacres at the barricades. On the breaking out 
of the Crimean war in 1854 he was intrusted with the command of the French forces. 
and co-operated with lord Raglan in the battle of the Alma, Sept. 20. He died nine 
days afterwards, the victim of an incurable disease. 


LEROY D’ETIOLLES, Jean Jacques JosEmpn, 1798-1860; b. Paris; educated at the 
imperial lyceum, studied medicine and took his degree of M.D. in 1824, In 1822, before 
graduating, he presented to the academy of surgery a set of instruments of his inven- 
tion for performing the operation of lithotrity (q.v.). The invention was claimed by 
Civiale and Amussat, and it was only after an examination by the academy that it was 
awarded to Leroy d’Etiolles. In 1851 the academy awarded him a prize of 6,000 francs 
for the lithotrity forceps. He was the author of other surgical inventions and of a 
Histoire de la Lithotritie (1839), and also translated into French Cooper’s Dictionary of 
Surgery. 

LER'WICK, a burgh of barony, chief t. of the Shetland islands, is situated on the 
main-land, on Bressay sound, in lat. 60° 9’n., and long. 7° 8’ w., 110 m. n.e. of Kirkwa!. 
The harbor is commodious and safe. It has a public pier 300 ft. in length. Pop. ’91, 
3930. Fishing is the chief branch of industry. Lerwick is one of the principal Scottish 
stations for the royal naval reserve. See SHETLAND. 

LERY’, JEAN DE, 1534-1611, b. Geneva, Switzerland; the first Protestant who preached 
on the American continent. He was a Calvinistic minister, engaged in the expedition 
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organized by Villegagnon under the protection of the great Protestant statesman 
Coligny, to plant a French Protestant colony in Brazil. The colony was planted on an 
island in the bay of Rio Janeiro in 1558, where Lery preached to the colonists until, by 
the treachery of Villegagnon, and the attacks of the Portuguese a few years afterwards, 
the colonists were forced to retire, mostly returning to France, Lery went to France, 
and in 1560 was living in Geneva; afterwards he was pastor of congregations in various 
cities of France. Many of his associates were victims of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 


LESAGE, ALAIN REN#, a French dramatist and novelist, b. May 8, 1668, at Sarzeau, 
now in the department of Morbihan, and studied under the Jesuits. In 1692 he came to 
Paris to pursue his philosophic and juristic studies, and to seek employment. His per- 
sonal qualities attracted the favorable regard of a lady of rank, who offered him her 
hand; but in 1695 he married the daughter of a citizen of Paris. He renounced the 
practice of his profession as an advocate to devote himself to literature, and lived 
entirely by his literary labors, till the abbé de Lyonne gave him a small pension of 600 
livres. Some of his dramatic pieces attained great popularity; and in 1709 he was 
offered 100,000 francs to suppress one of them, 7wrcaret, a bitter satire on the financiers 
of the time, but he refused the offer. His comic novels, which have never been excelled 
by anything of the same kind, won for him a still higher place in literature, particularly 
Le Diable Boiteux, Les Aventures de Gueman d Alfarache (an abridged translation from 
the Spanish of Aleman), and Gil Blas de Santillane (2 vols. Par. 1715), which is univer- 
sally regarded as his masterpiece. He died Nov. 17, 1747. A complete edition of his 
works was published in Paris in 1730. The novels above named have been translated 
into different languages, and Gd Blas, in particular, is extremely popular. 


LES'BOS, the ancient name of an island in the Grecian archipelago, belonging to 
Turkey, called, during the middle ages, Mitylene (from its capital city), and hence, by 
the modern Greeks, Mitylini, or Melino, and by the Turks Miadilli. It lies 40 m. s.e. of 
Lemnos (q.v.), near the coast of Asia Minor, from which it is distant only 10 m.; area, 
about 676 sq. m.; pop. about 112,000, of whom from 10,000 to 12,000 are Turks, the rest 
are Greeks. Lesbos is rather mountainous, but only one of the mountains attains an 
elevation of 3,000 feet. The climate is salubrious beyond that of any other island in 
the Aigean, and the soil is fertile. Anciently, it was famous for its wines—Horace 
celebrates the tnnocentis pocula Lesbii—but the modern produce is indifferent. Its figs, 
however, are excellent; but its principal exports are oil, timber, and gall-nuts. The 
chief town is Castro (q.v.). Lesbos was the birthplace of Terpander, Arion, Alceus, 
Sappho, Pittacus, Theophrastus, and Cratippus. 


LESCARBOT, Marc, 1570-16380; b. France. His work entitled Discours sur la 
Réunion des Higlises d’ Alecandria et de Russie d la Sainte Hglise Catholique appeared in 
1599. In 1605 he took part in founding the colony of Acadia and that of Port Royal, 
and in 1609 published the Histoire de la Nouvelle France, and a collection of poems, 
entitled Les Muses de la Nouvelle France. The history embraced a sketch of Cartier’s 
voyages, the French settlement of Florida, and of Canadian colonization. It went 
through three editions; the last, with addition of other works, was published in 1618. 
The first edition was translated into English and German, Lescarbot was afterwards 
an advocate in the French parliament and the author of several unimportant works. 


LESE MAJESTE. Sce TREASON. 


LES’GHIANS, a body of 300,000 people, inhabiting the mountains of western 
Daghestan in the Caucasus (Asiatic Russia), and speaking various languages. For many 
years they made a brave resistance to Russian aggression. Since 1859 they have been 
peaceable. Their religion, a modification of Islamism, is called Muradism, and was 
founded about 1830 by a native prophet. 


LESLEY, Joun, 1527-96 ; b. Scotland ; educated at King’s college, Aberdeen, and in 
several continental universities, and in 1554 became professor of common law at Aber- 
deen. He was a partisan of Mary, queen of Scots, who made him bishop of Ross. He 
was also her diplomatic agent, and implicated in her project for marrying the duke of 
Norfolk as well as in the resulting rebellion of 1568. In 1578, in her service and for the 
promotion of Roman Catholic interests, he went to France, where he received ecclesias- 
tical appointments, being made bishop of Coutances in 1598. Soon after this he was 
compelled to flee for refuge to Brussels, where he died. He wrote much in support of 
the cause of his royal mistress, and published in Rome, 1578, a History of Scotland, in 10 
books, seven in Latin, and the last three in the Scottish dialect. 


LESLEY, Joun PETER, b. in Phila., 1819; graduated at the university of Penn- 
sylvania in 1838, and at Princeton theological seminary in 1844. He assisted in the 
first geological survey of Pennsylvania, 1839-41, and prepared the maps and illustrations 
for the final report in 1842. After completing this work he went to Europe, traveled on 
foot through France, and attended lectures at the university of Halle. In 1845 he 
undertook to establish the colportage system of the American tract society in the northern 
and middle counties of Pennsylvania. Two years later he became pastor of a Congre- 
gational church at Milton, Mass., but left the ministry in 1850 for the work of a profes- 
sional geologist. Settling in Philadelphia, he was appointed secretary of the American 
iron association in 1855, secretary and librarian of the American philosophical associa- 
tion in 1858, professor of geology and mining engineering in the university of Pennsyl- 
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vania in 1873, and state geologist of Pennsylvania in 1874. He examined the Bessemer 
iron-works of Europe in 1863; was appointed by the U. 8. senate commissioner to the 
exposition of 1867, and spent the following season in Egypt. Among his works are a 
Manual of Coal and its Topography, and a Guide to the Iron - Works of the United States, 


LESLIE, a co. in Kentucky ; formed 1878 ; 420 sq.m. Pop. 790, 3864. Co. seat, Hyden. 


LESLIE, Cuyarues, 1650-1722; b. Ireland; graduated at Trinity college, Dublin ; 
removed to England in 1671 and began the study of law at the Temple, but soon 
abandoned this for divinity, and was admitted to orders in the church of England in 
1680. Returning to Ireland he was appointed in 1687 chancellor of Connor. Living in 
Ireland at the time of the revolution he distinguished himself in disputations with the 
Roman Catholics in defense of Protestantism. Though a zealous Protestant he adhered 
to king James, refusing to acknowledge William as his rightful sovereign. Deprived of 
prospect of preferment in the church, he left Ireland and came to England, where he' 
gave himself to ecclesiastical and political controversy. In 1689 he had a controversy 
with bishop Burnet in defense of the doctrine of non-resistance. After the death of 
James II. he transferred his allegiance to his son, the pretender, was sent by some opu- - 
lent Jacobite gentlemen in 1709 to Bar-le-Duc to convert him, and when the pretender 
removed to Italy he accompanied him. But being a Protestant he was dissatisfied with 
his inconsistent position, and in 1721 sought and obtained permission from George I. to 
return to his native land, and took up his abode at Glaslough, Ireland. His theological 
works excited much attention at the time. The most prominent are: A View of the 
Times—their Principles and Practices; The Massacre of Glencoe; The Axe laid to the Root 
of Christianity; Querel a Temporum,; A Short and Hasy Method with the Deists. He wrote 
ugainst Quakers, Presbyterians, Deists, Jews, Socinians, and Papists. In his political 
controversies he was the advocate of high monarchical principles. Leslie is declared 
to have been a man of great learning and strict piety. 


LESLIE, CHARLES ROBERT, R.A. This distinguished artist was b. in London in 1794. 
His parents were Americans resident there at the time of his birth; they went back to 
America in 1799, taking with them Charles Robert along with their other children. His 
father died in 1804 leaving the family in straitened circumstances. Young Leslie 
having from infancy been fond of drawing, wished to be a painter; but his mother not 
having the means of giving him a painter’s education, he was bound apprentice to 
Messrs. Bradford & Inskeep, booksellers and publishers in Philadelphia. He had been 
three years at his apprenticeship, when he managed to execute a drawing of the popular 
actor, George Frederick Cook. The likeness having been pronounced excellent by a 
number of connoisseurs, a subscription was raised to enable the rising artist to study paint- 
ing two years in Europe. He accordingly returned to England in 1811, and entered as a 
student in the royal academy. The first picture that brought him into notice was 
‘‘Sir Roger de Coverley going to Church,’’ exhibited in the royal academy in 1819. 
In 1821 his picture of ‘‘ May-day in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth ”’ secured his election 
as an associate of the academy; and ‘‘Sancho Panza and the Duchess,”’ painted for 
lord Egremont and exhibited in 1824, his best work (of which there is a repetition 
among the paintings of the British school bequeathed by Mr. Vernon to the national 
gallery), obtained for him the rank of academician. After this, till near the period of 
his death there were few exhibitions of the royal academy to which Leslie did not con- 
tribute. Leslie’s principal pictures are embodiments of scenes from the works of many 
of the most popular authors—Shakespeare, Cervantes, Lesage, Moliere, Addison, Sterne, 
Fielding and Smollett. Leslie accepted the appointment of professor of drawing 
at the military academy of West Point, N. Y.; but he gave up this occupation after a 
five months’ residence, and returned to England. In 1848 he was elected professor of 
painting at the royal academy, but resigned in 185i. He died in London in May, 1859. 
His lectures were published in 1845 under the title of A Handbook for Young Painters— 
a very sound and most useful work onart. A most able life of his intimate friend and 
brother artist, Constable, whose great talent he was the first fully to appreciate, was 
published by him in 1845. The Autobiographical Recollections of Leslie, edited by Tom 
Taylor (1860), is a very interesting book. 

LESLIE, Euiza, 1787-1858, b. Philadelphia. She spent seven years, 1793-1800, with 
her parents in Europe. Her first appearance as an author was in Seventy-five Receipts for 
Pastry, Cakes, and Sweetmeats, published in 1827. Her other publications are: The 
American Girls Book; Mrs. Washington Potts—a tale; Domestic Cookery Book; House-Book; 
Ladies’ Receipt Book; and a novel entitled Amelia, or a Young Lady’s Vicissttudes. 


LESLIE, FRANK, 1821-80; b. England; was the son of Joseph Carter, a glove-manu- 
facturer of Ipswich, and was named Henry Carter, a name which he changed on his 
removal to the United States, adopting that by which he was more generally known and 
under which he did business, by sanction of the legislature of New York. The name 
*‘Frank Leslie” had been employed by him as a pseudonym when, as a boy, he first 
practiced wood-engraving. and afterwards when he was attached to the engraving 
department of the London Iilustrated News. Mr. Leslie came to the United States in 1848, 
and was engaged by Gleason and Ballou, who were the first to found an illustrated 
newspaper in this country. Their paper was published in Boston, where Mr. Leslie 
remained until 1853, when he removed to New York to join the staff of Mr. P,. T, Barnum, 
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who, in company with Moses Y. Beach, at that time started the [ilustrated News of that 
city. During the first years of his newspaper experience In New York, Mr. Leslie intro- 
duced an important improvement in printing from blocks through the system of ‘¢ over- 
laying ”’ as it is termed, a process which effectually brings out the best qualities of an 
impression, and which is now generally adopted wherever illustrations are printed. In . 
1854 Mr. Leslie commenced the publication of the Gazette of Fashion, which proved to be 
the foundation of one of the largest publishing houses in the world; issuing at one time 
seventeen different periodical publications, all illustrated, many of which obtained world- 
wide celebrity. Mr. Leslie may be said to have created the modern idea of illustrated 
journalism, by first giving pictorial representations of important occurrences and events, 
with a just perception of the value of rapidity as well as accuracy of execution in their 
delineation. The list of his publications included Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, in 
English, German, and Spanish, The Chimney Corner, The Lady’s Magazine, The Popular 
Monthly, The Sunday Magazine, The Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly, ete. 


LESLIE, GrorcrE Dunuop, b. London, 1835; son of Charles Robert Leslie; in his 
boyhood attended the Mercers’ school; received artistic instruction from his father and 
at a school of art in Bloomsbury, and was admitted as a student to the royal academy 
in 1854, He began to exhibit pictures at the academy in 1857, was made an associate in 
1868, and has since attained eminence in his art. 


LESLIE, Henry Davin, b. London, 1822; studied music under the direction of 
Prof. C. Lucas, and founded a choral society in 1856. In 1864 he became principal of 
the college of music, founded in the same year in London. His work has taken the 
form of symphonies, overtures, oratorios, cantatas, anthems, songs, duets, and pieces 
for the piano. He has also composed a romantic opera in three acts. 

LESLIE, Sir Jonn, a celebrated natural philosopher, was b. in Largo, Fife, April 
16, 1766. While a boy, showing a strong bias for the exact sciences, he was sent to St. 
Andrews university in 1779. In 1785 he entered the Edinburgh divinity hall, but 
devoted most of his time to the sciences, particularly chemistry. In 1788 he left Edin- 
burgh, and after being two years in America, as tutor to the sons of a Virginian planter, 
he returned to London in 1790. From that time till 1805 he was employed as tutor to 
the family of Mr. Wedgewood, at Etruria, Staffordshire, in traveling on the continent, 
in contributiog to the press, and in making experimental researches: the fruits of his 
labors were a translation of Buffon’s Natwral History of Birds (1793), the invention of a 
differential thermometer, a hygrometer, and a photometer, and the publication of an 
Haperimental Inquiry into the Nature and Propagation of Heat (1804), a most ingenious 
work, constituting an era in the history of that branch of physical science, and for 
which the royal society awarded him the Rumford medals. In Mar., 1805, he was, after 
a great deal of opposition from the Edinburgh clergy, elected professor of mathematics 
in the university of Edinburgh, and soon after commenced the publication of his Course 
of Mathematics. In 1810 Leslie invented the process of artificial congelation, performed 
the experiment in the following year before the royal society of London, and in 1813 
published a full explanation of his views on the subject; subsequently he discovered a 
mode of freezing mercury. In 1819 he was transferred to the chair of natural philoso- 
phy, a position better adapted to his peculiar genius, and in 1823 published one volume 
of Hlements of Natural Philosophy, never completed. In 1882 he was created a knight of 
the Guelphic order; and on Nov. 3 of the same year expired at Coates, a small estate 
which he had purchased near Largo. Besides the instruments above mentioned, he 
invented an ethrioscope, pyroscope, and atmometer, and contributed many articles to 
various periodicals on heat, light, meteorology, the theory of compression, electricity, 
atmospheric pressure, etc. His last important work was his discourse on the Progress 
of Mathematical and Physical Science during the Highteenth Century, which constitutes 
as fifth dissertation in the first volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 7th and 8th 
editions. 

LESLIE, LESLY, or LESLEY, THe Faminy or. The first trace of this Scottish his- 
torical house is found between the years 1171 and 1199, when David, earl of Huntington 
and the Garioch, brother of king William the lion, granted a charter to Malcolm, the son 
of Bartholf, of the land of Lesslyn (now written Leslie), a wild pastoral parish in 
Aberdeenshire. Bartholf’s descendants, taking their surname from their lands of Leslie, 
acquired large domains before the end of the 13th c., by marriages with the heiress of 
Rothes on the Spey, and with one of the co-heiresses of Abernethy on the Tay. Sir 
Andrew of Leslie appears as one of the magnates of Scotland in 1320, and from this 
time the family figures in the history of the country. 

Ears AND DUKE oF RotHEs.—It became ennobled in 1457, when George of Leslie, 
of Rothes, and of Leslie upon Leven (the family had transferred the name of its first 
possession in the Garioch to the lands of Fethkil, in Fife) was made earl of Rothes and 
lord Leslie. The third earl was the father of Norman Leslie, master of Rothes, the 
chief actor in the murder of cardinal Beaton. The fifth earl, although a man of disso- 
lute life, distinguished himself as one of the ablest of the covenanting leaders. His 
son, scarcely less able, though almost uneducated, became lord chancellor of Scotland 
in 1667, and in 1680 was created duke of Rothes, marquis of Ballinbreich, earl of Les- 
lie, etc. These honors, being limited to the heirs-male of his body, became extinct upon 
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his death without male issue in 1681. The earldom of Rothes went to his eldest 
daughter, whose descendant, the present countess of Rothes, is the 16th who has held 
the dignity. 

Ears oF LEven.—Before the family forsook its first seat in Aberdeenshire, it had 
thrown off branches, some of which still flourish there. The chief, that of Balquhain 
has given birth by itself or by its offshoots to several men of mark, such as the learned 
John Leslie, bishop of Ross (born in 1527, died in 1596), the devoted champion of Mary, 
queen of Scots; sir Alexander Leslie of Auchintoul, a gen. in the Muscovite service, 
who died governor of Smolensko in 1668; and Charles Leslie, chancellor of the diocese 
of Connor, author of a Short Method with the Deists, who died in 1732. <A still more dis- 
tinguished man was Alexander Leslie, a soldier of fortune, who, bursting the trammels 
of illegitimate birth and a scanty education (he could write his name, but nothing more), 
rose to be a field-marshal of Sweden under the great Gustavus Adolphus. He was 
recalled to Scotland in 1639, to take the command of the covenanting army; and in 1641 
was made earl of Leven and lord Balgony. He died in 1661, leaving two grandchildren, 
the younger of whom married the earl of Melville, and left a son, who became third 
earl of Leven and second earl of Melville. His descendant is now 12th earl of Leven 
and 9th earl of Melville. 

Lorps LinporEs.—The second son of the fifth earl of Rothes was created lord Lin- 
dores in 1600. The title has been dormant since the death of the seventh lord in 1775. 

Lorps NrwarK.—David Leslie, fifth son of the first lord Lindores, served with dis- 
tinction under Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, and returning to Scotland, on the out- 
break of the great civil war, was one of the leaders of the parliamentary army at 
Marston moor, and surprised and routed Montrose at Philiphaugh. He was defeated by 
Cromwell at Dunbar in 1650, and after ten years’ imprisonment in the Tower, was set at 
liberty at the restoration. He was made lord Newark in 1661, and died in 1682. The 
title has been dormant since the death of his great-grandson, the fourth lord, in 1793. 

Counts LEesiin.—Walter Leslie, a younger son of the house of Balquhain, distin- 
guished himself in the Austrian army, and in 1637 was created a count of the empire, 
as areward for his services in the murder of Wallenstein. He died without issue in 
1667, when he was succeeded by his nephew, James, a field-marshal in the Austrian ser- 
vice, who died in 1694. The title became extinct in 1844, 

The history of the Leslies was written by father William Aloysius Leslie, a younger 
brother of the second count, in a large and sumptuous folio published at Gratz in 1692, 
with the title of Lawrus Lesliana Hxplicata. The Pedigree of the Family of Leslie of Bal- 
quhain was printed at Bakewell in 1861, for private circulation. Some histories of the 
. family still remain in MS. One of them boasts that ‘‘at one time three Leslies 
were generals of armies in three kingdoms—Walter, count Leslie, in Germany; Alex- 
ander Leslie, earl of Leven, in Scotland; and sir Alexander Leslie of Auchintoul, in 
Muscovy.” See also Historical Records of the Family of Leslie, by col. Leslie of Balqu- 
hain (Edinburgh, i869), 


LESSEE—LESSOR. See LANDLORD and TENANT. 


LESSEPS, FERDINAND, Viscomte de; b. Versailles, France, 1805. His father was 
consul or commercial agent of the French government, in many different countries. His 
mother was sister of the grandmother of the empress Eugénie. De Lesseps was educated 
in Paris; at the age of 20 was an attaché of the French consul-general at Lisbon; at 22 
was employed in the commercial department of the minister of foreign affairs, and soon 
after made consul at Tunis; at 26 he went to Egypt as vice-consul at Cairo, and had the 
management of the business of the consulate-general at Alexandria. His noble conduct 
during the plague in Egypt which, in 1834-5, destroyed one-third of the population, pro- 
cured him in 1836 the cross of chevalier de la legion @honneur. He was again made 
manager of the Egyptian consulate and diplomatic agent of France, and gained influ- 
ence with Mehemet Ali the great viceroy of Egypt. In 1838, ’39, and °42, he was 
appointed successively to the positions of consul at Rotterdam, Malaga, and Barcelona. 
When the latter city was bombarded, his devotion to the safety and comfort of the for- 
eign residents procured him their gratitude, and thanks and decorations from several 
governments. He remained consul-general at Barcelona until the revolution of 1848. 
Then, recalled to Paris, he was appointed by Lamartine minister to Madrid. In Feb., 
1849, this place was given to Napoleon Joseph Bonaparte, and Lesseps returned to Paris. 
He was at once sent as minister to Switzerland; but on the breaking out of war at Rome 
between the French troops under Oudinot, and the Italians under Garibaldi, he was 
charged by M. Drouyn de Lhuys with the delicate mission of restraining the French gen- 
eral from a too wariike attitude towards the Italians, while managing to retain the footing 
of the French army in Rome. During that discreditable meddling of the French with 
the affairs of the people of Rome, M. de Lesseps frankly informed his government of 
the mischievous consequences that might result from its enforced occupation of the 
city, of the unpopularity of the pontifical power, and of the earnestness of the resistance 
of the Roman people; avowing with courage his belief in the noble character and aims 
of Mazzini. The government in Paris, already become reactionary by the combination 
between Louis Napoleon and the clergy, recalled Lesseps, disavowed his acts, and let 
loose the French army against the Romans. He published in 1849 a little book entitled 
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Ma Mission & Rome, in which he defended his acts and avowed sympathy with the 
Italians in their struggle under the leadership of Garibaldi and Mazzini. Towards 
Mazzini, then defeated, banished, and proscribed by the French power In Rome, he had 
the courage to express the warmest admiration of his virtues and talents. The French 
minister charged the council of state to examine M. de Lesseps’s acts In Rome, but in 
the absence of specific charges, the latter refused to make any explanation to them, but 
published his defense in two books entitled, Mémoire aw Conseil d’ Htat, and Une réponse 
a ’ Examen de ses Actes. ’ : 

Out of government employ, M. de Lesseps went to Egypt in 1854, and securing the 
concurrence of the viceroy Mohammed-Said-Pacha, projected the construction of the 
great interoceanic canal of Suez. In 1856 he published his plans and projects under the 
title of Percement del Isthme de Suez, Exposé et Documents Officiels. Obstacles multiplied as 
attention was attracted to the project. The Turkish government, at the instigation of 
the English, refused its authorization. The engineer authorized by the state condemned 
the project as chimerical. In the face of such obstructions, and with the need of enor- 
mous sums of money to construct the canal, M. de Lesseps devoted himself to the work 
with such tact and indomitable energy, by social persuasion, personal interviews with 
statesmen, capitalists, and journalists, by essays and speeches, that he not only kept the 
public curiosity aroused, but attracted its sympathy and confidence; won the govern- 
ment to his support, and secured $40,000,000 in subscription to the capital stock required 
for the construction. Work was actually commenced in 1859. On Nov. 20, 1869, the 
completion was celebrated with imposing ceremonies. 

In Sept., 1870, on the fall of Louis Napoleon, he was in Paris, and fearing for the 
safety of his relative, the empress Eugénie, he placed himself at her side, and saw_her 
safely beyond the city. In addition to numerous brochures on the subject of the Suez 
canal M. de Lesseps is author of a Memoitre dl? Académie des Sciences sur le Nit blane, etc. 

The connection of M. de Lesseps with the project of an interoceanic canal, across the 
isthmus of Panama isrecent. An international society, for cutting an interoceanic canal 
through that isthmus, was organized in Paris in 1876; in which Lieut. Wyse, of the 
French navy, and Gen. Turr were the leading spirits. That society procured from the 
government of the United States of Colombia a concession or right to build a canal on 
its territory. M. de Lesseps secured to himself the privileges and assumed the condi- 
tions of that grant. Although the U. S. government (of North America) had spent 
several hundred thousand dollars in making thorough surveys of several canal routes, 
and had published elaborate illustrated reports of its engineers, no national, international, 
or private organization for the construction of the canal had been effected before M. de 
Lesseps took steps to convene the international congress of Paris for that purpose in 
May, 1879. De Lesseps was its president. That congress, after examining all the proj- 
ects, decided in favor of the plan of a sea-level thorough-cut. De Lesseps was made 
president of a preliminary organization to make further surveys on the route selected. 
On Dec. 6, 1879, he went with his family to the isthmus. In the Jan. number of the 
North American Review of 1880, De Lesseps contributed what may be considered a talk 
to the American people on the canal question. In the Feb. number following, Rear- 
admiral Ammen, who had been engaged many years in studying the canal routes, and 
who was one of the U.S. delegates to the Paris congress, reviewed M. de Lesseps’s state- 
ments in a vein of polished satire indicating some irritation at the assumption of the 
latter. On Feb. 24, 1880, M. de Lesseps came from Aspinwall to New York with his 
family, with his project matured, and submitted it to American capitalists in a circular 
of information concerning the canal grant, cost, etc.; and visited Washington, Chicago, 
and San Francisco, in furtherance of his scheme. Having been the organizer, he became 
the president of a company for the construction of the ship-canal, the capital stock of 
which was 600,000,000 francs. In 1881 the work was definitely begun, but made slow 
progress, owing to the difficulty of disposing of the shares, the unhealthfulness of the 
climate, and the unforeseen difficulties of construction. In 1885 a commission of French 
engineers examined the work, and special commissioner Rousseau reported that to aban- 
don the canal would bring disaster upon the shareholders ; that the completion of the work 
was possible, but that the financial means in hand and the length of time allotted were 
inadequate. De Lesseps pledged himself.to open the canal in 1889 and within the cost 
estimated by the congress of 1879. In Dec., 1887, a change in the plan of construction 
was made, and a system of locks determined upon, to be constructed by the eminent 
engineer M. Eiffel. The co. had already spent 1,400,000,000 francs; but a second loan 
of 340,000,000 francs was obtained, and the government passed a lottery loan bill of 
600,000,000 francs. The shares, however, declined rapidly in value, and in Dec., 1888, 
De Lesseps and his colleagues resigned, and judicial liquidators were appointed by the 
government. In 1893, after a judicial investigation, M. de Lesseps and his son Charles 
were convicted of misappropriation of the funds of the company, and*sentenced to fine 
and imprisonment. He died Dec. 7th, 1894. 


LESSING, GorTHOLD EPHRAIM, an illustrious German author and literary reformer, 
was b. Jan. 22, 1729, at Kamenz, in Saxon Upper Lusatia, where his father was a clergy- 
man of the highest orthodox Lutheran school. After spending five years at a school in 
Meissen, where he worked very hard, he proceeded to the university of Leipsic in 1746, 
With the intention of studying theology. But he soon began to occupy himself with 
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other matters, made the acquaintance of actors, contracted a great fondness for dramatic 
entertainments, and set about the composition of dramatic pieces and Anacreontic poems. 
This sort of life pained his severe relatives, who pronounced it ‘‘ sinful,” and for a short 
time Lessing went home; but it was his destiny to revive the national character of Ger- 
man literature; and after one or two literary ventures at Leipsic of a trifling character, 
he proceeded to Berlin in 1750, where he commenced to publish, in conjunction with 
his friend Mylius, a quarterly, entitled Beitrdge zur Historie und Aufnahme des Theaters, 
which only went the length of four numbers. About this time also appeared his collec- 
tion of little poems, entitled Aleinigkeiten. After a brief residence at Wittenberg, in 
compliance, once more, with the wishes of his parents, he returned to Berlin in 1753, 
and in 1755 produced his Miss Sara Sampson, the first specimen of bowrgeoisde tragedy in 
Germany, which, in spite of some hostile criticism, became very popular. Lessing now 
formed valuable literary friendships with Gleim, Ramler, Nicolai, Moses Mendelssohn, 
and others. In company with the last two, he started (1757) the Bibliothek der Schénen 
Wissenschaften, the best literary journal of its time, and still valuable for its clear natural 
criticism; he also wrote his Habeln, his Literaturbriefe, and a variety of miscellaneous ° 
articles on literature and zesthetics. Between 1760 and 1765 he lived at Breslau as secretary 
to gen. Tauenzien, governor of Silesia. The year after his return to Berlin, he published 
his masterpiece, the Laocoon, perhaps the finest and most classical treatise on esthetic 
criticism in the German or any other language. In 1767 appeared Minna von Barn- 
helm, a national drama, hardly less celebrated than the Laocoon; and in 1768, his Dra- 
maturgte, a work which exercised a powerful influence on the controversy between the 
French and the English styles of dramatic art—i.e., between the artificial and the natural, 
between the conventional and the true, between shallow and pompous rhetoric, and 
genuine human emotion. In 1770 Lessing was appointed keeper of the Wolfenbiittel 
library. Two years later appeared his Hmilia Galotti; and between 1774 and 1778, the far- 
famed Wolfenbiittelsche Fragmente eines Ungenannten. These Wolfenbiittel fragments are 
now known to have been the composition of Reimarus (q.v.), but the odium of their 
authorship fell at the time on Lessing, and he was invoived in much bitter controversy. 
In 1779 he published his Nathan der Weise, a dramatic exposition of his religious opin- 
ions (his friend Moses Mendelsschn is said to have been the original of Nathan); and in 
1780 his Hrziehwng des Menschengeschlechts, a work which is the germ of Herder’s and all 
later works on the Education of the Human Race. He died Feb. 15, 1781. Lessing is 
one of the greatest names in German literature. If his works seem hardly equal to his 
fame, it is because he sacrificed his own genius, as it were, for the sake of others. When 
he appeared, the literature of his country was corrupted and enslaved by French influ- 
ences. The aim of Lessing was to reinvigorate and emancipate the national thought 
and taste; and the splendid outburst of national genius that followed was in a large 
measure the result of his labors. See Stahr’s Lessing (1859); Sime’s Lessing: his Life and 
Works (A817); Miss Zimmern’s Lessing (1878); and Schmidt’s Lessing (1892). 


LESSING, Karu FRIEDRICH, b. Wartenberg, Silesia, 1808; attended the school of 
architecture at Berlin; afterwards studied for several years under Schadow at Diissel- 
dorf, and in 1858 was made director of the gallery of paintings at Carlsruhe. Many of 
his pictures have excited admiration by their strength and richness. Among the best 
known of his historical paintings are ‘‘ The Hussites;” ‘‘ Huss before the Council;’ and 
‘“The Martyrdom of Huss.” He d. 1880. 


LESSON (Lat. lectio, Fr. lecon, a reading, called by the Greeks anagnosma), in litur- 
gical literature, means a portion of the church service appointed to be read, chiefly with 
a view to instruction and exhortation, not couched in the form of a prayer, nor, even 
when found in the mass or the communion service, directly bearing upon the consecra- 
tion of the eucharistic elements. The lessons of the eucharistic service in the Roman 
Catholic church are always taken from the books of the Old or New Testament (includ- 
ing the apocrypha); but in some of the other services of the Roman, Greek, and oriental 
churches, portions of the writings of the fathers, lives of saints, and occasionally short 
narratives from church history, are employed. The very earliest notices which we have 
of the liturgical services of the first Christians allude to the usage of reading portions 
of sacred Scripture publicly in the church. The practice existed among the Jews in 
their synagogues (Luke iv. 16), and St. Paul frequently alludes to its use also in Chris- 
tian assemblies, in his epistles to the infant churches of Colossse, Laodicea, and Thessa- 
lonica. It is even more circumstantially referred to by Tertullian (Apolog. c. 89; and 
again, Prescript. c. 36), and by Justin the martyr in his Apology (1 Apol. n. 67). Our 
information regarding the liturgy of this early period is too scanty to enable us to say 
what order was followed, and what principles were adopted in selecting the portions ot 
Scripture for these solemn readings; but from the fathers of the 4th and later centuries, 
it is plain that the selection was in some degree regulated by the seasons; and, at all 
events, that it was not left to the determination of each individual minister or even 
church. It would seem that in general the extracts were so disposed as to present the 
several books of Scripture in succession; but at particular times, portions were chosen 
which seemed appropriate to these times. Thus, the lessons at and after Easter were 
the gospel narratives of the resurrection; between Easter and Pentecost, the Acts of the 
Apostles; in Lent, they were taken from Genesis and the other books of the Pentateuch; 
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in Passion-tide, from the book of Job. In the modern Greek church, so strictly is this 
order observed, that the Sundays of certain periods are known by the names of the 
Evangelists read at that time—as the first, second, or third ‘‘ Matthew-Sunday,” ‘‘ Mark- 
Sunday,” etc. In the Roman missal, the distribution of the gospel lessons is regulated 
more by the subjects than by the authors; and in addition to the distribution according 
to time, there is another which is regulated by the nature of the festivals, or the special 
characteristics of the saints to whose offices they are appropriated. The time and the 
origin of this distribution are uncertain; but it is commonly ascribed, at least in part, 
to St. Jerome, and distinct traces of it are found in several writers of the 5th and follow- 
ing centuries. 

In the service-books of the Roman Catholic church, the lessons of the missal are 
always from holy Scripture; and they are, unless in a few exceptional cases, two in 
number, the first called (as being ordinarily taken from one of the epistles of St. Paul, 
or the canonical epistles) the ‘‘ Epistle”; the other, the ‘‘Gospel.” A second gospel is 
commonly read, which is taken from the Ist chapter of St. John. The epistle is taken 
either from the canonical epistles of the New Testament, or, less frequently, from one 
of the books of the Old Testament, including the apocrypha (generally from Wisdom, 
Ecclesiastes, Ecclesiasticus, or Proverbs), but occasionally from the books of the Penta- 
teuch and other historical books. On a few exceptional occasions, chiefly in advent and 
lent, or at the quarter tenses (as the ember-days are named in the language of the Roman 
church calendar), more than one epistle occurs. The distinction of the ‘‘ Epistle Lesson” 
and the ‘‘ Gospel Lesson” isat least as ancient as the time of St. Augustine (see Aug. Serm. 
176). In the solemn or high mass, each of these lessons is chanted or recited by a separate 
minister—the epistle by the sub-deacon, the gospel by the deacon; the former being chanted 
at the right side, the latter at the left side of the altar. In the low mass, both are read by 
the priest; but the same difference of position in reciting them is observed by the single 
priest. Anciently, one or both were chanted from an elevated platform or pulpit called 
ambo, and in Gothic churches, from a gallery attached to the rood-screen. The recita- 
tion from the ambo is retained in the Ambrosian rite as still practiced in the Milan 
cathedral. In the several eastern rites, the lessons are more numerous than those cor- 
responding to the Roman epistle, being chosen from the Old Testament, from the Acts 
of the Apostles, from St. Paul’s epistles, and from the Catholic epistles. The gospei- 
lessons are, of course, taken from the several Evangelists. In the Greek church, the 
former is read by the anagnostes or lector; the latter by the deacon. In the other eastern 
churches, both are read by the deacon, with the exception of the Syrian church, in 
which the gospel is read, not by the deacon, but by the priest. 

The “lessons” of the Roman breviary are more varied. They occur only in matins, 
with the exception of a ‘‘short lesson,” which is found in Prime and also in Compline. 
The lessons of matins are sometimes three, sometimes nine in number, according as the 
matins consist of one or of three ‘‘nocturns.” See Breviary. When there are three 
nocturns, the lessons of the first are commonly from the Holy Scriptures, the books of 
which are so distributed throughout the seasons, that portions of every book shall be 
read during the year The lessons of the second nocturn consist either of a narrative of 
the life of a saint, or of the circumstances of a festival, or of a sermon or other discourse 
from a holy father; and those of the third are generally from a homily of one of the 
fathers upon the gospel appropriate to the festival. The ‘‘short lessons” of Prime and 
Compline consist of sentences from Holy Scripture. 

In the public and solemn offices, the lessons are chanted, the tones being reputed of 
ancient origin; and the chanting of the gospel especially being accompanied with special 
marks of reverence for the word of God, as the incensation of the book of the gospel, 
signing it with the sign of the cross, and the bearing of lights during the singing—a 
practice which was already ancient as early as the days of St. Jerome’s controversy 
with ‘Vigilantus. When the pope officiates solemnly, the epistle and gospel are chanted 
in Greek as well as in Latin, in order to denote the union of both the rites in one Catholic 
church; and at the coronation of at least one of the popes (Alexander V.), the gospel was 
sung in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 

In the chureh of England the term is used only of the portions of Scripture appointed 
to be read at morning and evening prayer, and at the service for the burial of the dead. 
The enlargement of this part of the service formed a great feature of the reformed lit- 
urgy, and was a return to the more ancient use, entire chapters being substituted for 
short selected passages. Four lessons are appointed for every day, two at morning and 
two at evening prayer. The first lesson, at each service, is taken from the Old Testa- 
ment—which is read through, in course, once a year (the order of the books being only 
departed from in the reservation of Isaiah for the season of advent)—and from certain 
books of the Apocrypha, viz., Tobit, Judith, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, and the 
histories of Susanna and of Bel and the Dragon, which are read for the reasons quoted 
from St. Jerome, in'the sixth article of religion, viz., ‘‘for example of life and instruc- 
tion of manners,” but not ‘‘to establish any doctrine.” The second lessons are from 
the New Testament, which is read through three times in the year—that in the morning 
from the gospels and acts of the apostles, that in the evening from the epistles. 
‘‘ Proper,” i.e., special first lessons, are appointed for all Sundays and holidays; those 
for Sundays were fixed at the restoration of the reformed liturgy under Elizabeth, and 
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consist of chapters selected from the various books, so arranged as to follow the seasons 
of the church—e.g., those during Advent are taken from Isaiah, those from Septuagesima 
to Easter from Genesis and Exodus, so that the account of the institution of the Pass- 
over and the going out from Egypt falls on Easter day. The general purpose of the 
Sunday proper lessons seems to be that of representing the divine dealings with the 
church of the Old Testament. The first lessons, on the minor holy-days, are taken, in 
course, from the didactic books of the Old Testament and Apocrypha. Except on the 
chief festivals, there are no proper second lessons, the New Testament being ordinarily 
read through, in course, on Sundays and week-days, so causing the fixed first lesson to 
combine with the varying second lesson, in a manner which sometimes throws much 
light on both. Parts of Leviticus and Joshua, and the two books of Chronicles, are 
omitted; and the Apocalypse is resorted to only to supply the second lessons for the 
feast of St. John the Evangelist, and at evening service on All Saints’ day. The lessons 
for each service are ascertained by reference to a calendar, prefixed to the book of com- 
mon prayer—the proper lessons, which always supersede the others, being given in 
separate tables. When a lesson is directed to be read 7% any verse, it is always exclusive 
of that verse. The lessons are allowed to be read by persons not in holy orders, but are 
directed to be so read ‘‘as may best be heard of all present.” Each lesson is followed 
by a canticle or psalm, after the manner of the old responsory, and on the principle 
that every revelation of the divine character and dealings affords fresh material for His 
praise. 


LESTER, CHARLES Epwarps, b. Griswold, Conn., 1815; a descendant of Jonathan 
Edwards. He resided in early life at the West and South, was admitted to the bar in 
Mississippi, and afterwards ordained as a Presbyterian minister. In 1840, being in 
Massachusetts, he attended anti-slavery meetings and made several addresses in favor of 
the cause, and by his own request was elected a delegate by the Massachusetts anti- 
slavery society to the London anti-slavery conference of that year. He remained in 
England after the conference closed, and, having changed his views, published 7’he 
Glory and Shame of Hngland—a work in which the anti-slavery professions ef that 
country were treated as hypocritical. President Tyler, in 1842, appointed him as 
U. S. consul to Genoa, where he remained until 1847. After that time Mr. L. was 
engaged chiefly in literary labors, having published Condition and Fate of England; 
Life of Vespucius; The Napoleon Dynasty; Life of Charies Sumner; and Our First Hun- 
dred Years. He died 1890. 


LESTOCQ, JEAN Herman, 1692-1767; b. at Celle, Hanover. He chose the profes. 
sion of a surgeon, and, after acquiring his education, went to Russia and received an 
appointment in the service of Peter the Great, but on account of his dissolute habits was 
banished to Kazan in 1718. In 1725 Catherine I. recalled him, and appointed him sur- 
geon to the princess Elizabeth. Such was the influence which he acquired over the 
princess, that he succeeded in persuading her to engage in the revolution of 1741, by 
which she became empress of Russia. The empress gave him a pension of 7,000 roubles 
annually, and the king of Poland made him a count. In 1748 his loyalty was suspected 
by the empress, and he was arrested, put to the torture, and banished to Ooglitch. He 
was recalled by Peter II. in 1761, and Catherine II. gave him an estate in Livonia, 
where he died. 


LESTRANGE, Sir Roger, 1616-1704; b. Hunstanton, Norfolk, England. After 
receiving a liberal education he accompanied Charles I. in his expedition against the 
Scots in 1639. <A zealous royalist during the civil war, he was appointed by the king in 
1644 governor of Lynn, and attempted to take it from the parliamentary forces, but was 
betrayed by two of his accomplices, tried, condemned to death as a traitor, and sent to 
Newgate. Having friends in parliament he was reprieved, and after four years’ confine- 
ment escaped, attempted to excite an insurrection in Kent, but failing, fled to the con- 
tinent. After the passage of the act of indemnity in 1652, he returned in 1653, made 
personal application to Cromwell, and was allowed to remain undisturbed. After the 
restoration he was appointed by Charles II. censor or licenser of the press. In the 
Publie Intelligencer, a newspaper which he started in 1663, he slavishly supported the 
crown. The Observator, begun after the popish plot in 1679, was the organ of the tory 
party, and sought to defend the king from the charge of favoring popery. On the 
accession of James II. he was knighted’ for ‘‘his unshaken loyalty to the crown,” and 
became in 1685 a member of parliament. At the restoration in 1688 he was deprived of 
his office of censor, and soon after became an imbecile. His political pamphlets, which 
were numerous, were written in a coarse, violent, abusive style. He wrote translations 
of Josephus; Cicero’s Offices; Seneca’s Morals; Erasmus’s Colloquies; Hsop’s Fables; Que- 
vedo’s Visions; Bona’s Guide to Hternity; Five Love-letters from a Nun to a Cavalier. 


LESTRID’INZ, a name of a sub-family of larida, the great family of gulls, and of 
eourse allied to the sub-family larine (q.v.). The group embraces the jigers or gull 
hunters, so called because they pursue the smaller gulls, and rob them of the food which 
they may have in their beaks or which they have swallowed, making them disgorge. 
They have a strong beak, the upper mandible of which hooks over the lower. The 
typical species are principally inhabitants of the polar regions, but some are distributed 
in various seas. See GULL. 
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LESUEUR, aco. in s.e. Minnesota, having for its western boundary the Minnesota 
river, drained by Cannon river, rising in its southern portion, and flowing e., emptying 
into the Mississippi river; 460 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 19,057, chiefly of American birth, with 
colored. Its surface is diversified by extensive forests of sugar maple, oak, elm, and 
ash, and a large number of picturesque lakes. Its soil, having a limestone formation, 
is very fertile, and adapted to the raising of tobacco, wool, sweet potatoes, wine, dairy 
products. The Chicago and Northwestern railroad forms its s.w. boundary, following 
the course of the Minnesota river, and its eastern section is crossed by the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha railroad. Co. seat, Lesueur. 


LESUEUR, Evusracun, 1617-55 ; b. France; a painter early patronized by cardinal 
Richelieu, but was long obliged to earn a scanty living by designing for books, etc. 
His painting of St. Paul healing the sick by the imposition of hands gave him celebrity; 
and a series of 19 pictures executed for the drawing-room of the Hotel Lambert, and 22 
pictures illustrating the life and death of St. Bruno, are among the works which after- 
wards established his fame. 


LESUEUR, Jean Bapriste Cickrone, 1794-1879; b. France; an architect who ; 
received the Roman prize at the académie des beaux arts in 1819, and then spent several 
years in Italy. In 1828-30 he designed the church of Vincennes, and was associated 
with Godde in the admirable extensions of the JZdtel de Ville of Paris. In 1852 he 
became a professor in the school of fine arts, and in 1857 completed the conservatory of 
music in Geneva. He is author of the Chronologie des Rois d’ Lgypte, which was published 
by order of the government in 1848-50. 


LE SUEUR, JEAN Francots, 1760-1837; b. France; a musical; composer; educated at 
Amiens. At the age of 26 he was made chapel-master of Notre Dame in Paris; afterwards 
one of the examiners of the conservatory of music; in 1804 imperial chapel-master, and 
in 1814 royal director of music. He is author of the following operas: La Caverne; 
Paul et Virginie; Télémaque; Les bardes; La mort d Adam; also of a large number of 
oratorios and sacred compositions. 


LETCHER, a co. in s.e. Kentucky, surrounded by ranges of the Cumberland moun- 
tains ; 310 sq.m.; pop. 90,6920, chiefly of American birth, with colored. It is drained 
by the head waters of the Kentucky river. The s. and s.e. section is occupied by a part 
of the Cumberland mountain range that separates it from the state of Virginia. It has 
large tracts of woodland, and bituminous coal is present in some sections. Some por- 
tions of its valleys are fertile, being adapted to the raising of live stock and every 
variety of grain. Co. seat, Whitesburg. 

LETHAL WEAPON, in Scotch criminal law, means a deadly weapon by which death 
was caused, as a sword, knife, pistol. 


LETHE, in Grecian mythology, the stream of forgetfulness in the lower world, from 
which souls drank before passing into the elysian fields, that they might lose all recol- 
lection of earthly sorrows. See ELysrum. 


LETO. See LATONA. 


LETRONNE, JEAN ANTOINE, 1787-1848; b. Paris; distinguished in early youth 
alike for his spirit in supporting his mother and brother and for precocity in classic 
learning. He traveled in his own country and in Switzerland, in 1810-12; then edited 
the work of Dicuil on the measurement of the earth. The government selected him to 
complete the translation of Strabo begun by Laporte-Dutheil. In 1819 he became 
inspector-general of the university; in 1831 professor of history in the college of France; 
in 1832 keeper of antiquities in the royal library; in 1838 administrator of the college of 
France, and professor of archzology; and in 1840 keeper of the archives of the king- 
dom. His great work, left unfinished at his death, is the Recuwedl des Inscriptions Grecque 
et Latines del Hgypt, two 4to volumes of which were published in Paris, 1842-48. 


LETTER MISSIVE, in the usage of Congregational churches, the official letter by 
which churches are invited to send their delegates to a council. The form is not impor- 
tant; but in substance, the letter must credibly purport to be issued by the church (or 
in some cases the person or persons) desiring the council; must be addressed and a copy 
sent to each invited church; must appoint the time and place of convening; must show 
the names of all churches similarly summoned to compose the council; and must plainly 
designate the case or cases which are to be submitted for advice or action. Churches 
may decline to respond to the invitation conveyed by a letter missive; but when it has 
been issued and acted on by the invited churches in the appointment of their delegates, 
it becomes the charter of the council; and as such it cannot be changed either by the 
church which sends it or by the council convened pursuant to it, in regard to either the 
object or the membership which the latter has designated for the council. Thus the 
membership indicated by the letter missive cannot be enlarged; and the council, though 
it may refuse to act under the letter, cannot act at all outside of its limitations. In strict 
theory letters missive should summon churches only, but in practice they are often 
issued to individuals also. See Counci. 


LETTER OF CREDIT. See CReEp1IT, LETTER OF. 
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LETTER OF MARQUE (because the sovereign allowed a market or mart—i.e., author- 
ized the disposal of the property taken), the commission authorizing a privateer to make 
war upon, or seize the property of, another nation. It must be granted in Eng. by the 
lords of the admiralty ; in the United States, by the President. Vessels sailing under 
such commissions are commonly spoken of as letters of marque. Making war without 
letters of marque by a private vessel is piracy. Letters of marque were abolished among 
European nations at the treaty of Paris in 1856. 


LETTERS, a legal term used in the United Kingdom in combination with other words. 
Letiers of administration in England and Ireland mean the legal document granted by 
the probate court to a person who is appointed administrator to a deceased person who 
has died intestate. See ADMINISTRATION, WILL, InTEsTAcy. Letter of attorney, or 

ower of attorney, in American law, a writing or deed authorizing an agent (whether he 
is a Certificated attorney or not) to do any lawful act in the stead of the party executing 
it. Letters conform, in Scotch law, mean a writ issued by the supreme court enforcing a 
decree of an inferior court. Letter of credit is an authority from one banker to another 
y to pay money to a third person. Letters of exculpation, in Scotch criminal law, are a 
warrant obtained by a prisoner to summon witnesses on his behalf at his trial. Letter of 
guarantee, in Scotch law, means a writing guaranteeing a debt or engagement of another. 
Letter of license is a deed or instrument executed by the creditors of a trader who is 
insolvent, giving him time to pay, and, in the meantime, to carry on his business under 
surveillance. Letters missive, in England, is an order from the lord chancellor to a peer 
requesting the latter fo enter an appearance to a bill filed in chancery against such peer; 
in Scotland, the word means any written agreement or memorandum relative to some 
bargain as to mercantile matters, or as to the sale of land or houses or the letting of land. 
Letters patent mean a writing of the queen, sealed with the great seal of Great Britain, 
authorizing or appointing the party to whom it is addressed to do some act, or execute 
some Office, as creating a peer, a judge, a queen’s counsel; also granting a patent right 
to a person who is the first inventor of some new contrivance. See Parent. Letters of 
request, in English ecclesiastical law, mean a writ which commences a suit in the court 
of arches against a clergyman, instead of proceeding, in the first instance, in the consis- 
tory court. Letturs of safe conduct mean a writ, under the great seal, to the subject of a 
state at war with any country, authorizing and protecting such subject while dealing 
or traveling in that country, so that neither he nor his goods may be seized, as they 
otherwise might be. Letters rogatory are an instrument forwarded by a judge in the name 
and by the authority of his court toa court in another jurisdiction, requesting the latter 
to have examined a witness within his jurisdiction, in regard to a cause pending in the 
former court, upon written interrogatories filed in said cause. The instrument is 
addressed to any foreign court with civil jurisdiction, relates the pendency of the cause 
in the home court, and the names of the witnesses residing in the foreign jurisdiction, 
and requests the foreign court to cause such witnesses to be examined, and their deposi- 
tions to be taken and returned with the letters to the home court. Letters rogatory are 
not in frequent use at present, though occasionally resorted to in admiralty courts. They 
are necessary where a foreign government refuses to execute commissions issued to 
private persons, and oaths can be administered and depositions taken only by judicial 
officers. Letters testamentary are an instrument issued by a judge who has jurisdiction 
of probate matters, declaring that a certain will has been admitted to probate, and giving 
the executor power to administer the estate. Such an instrument granted to the admin- 
istrator of a person dying intestate is called letters of administration. The original will 
is usually deposited in the registry of probate, and a copy, under seal, with the letters 
annexed, is returned to the executor or administrator. Such letters do not extend over 
assets of the decedent situated in another state. For such assets ancillary administrators 
must be appointed, to whom additional letters must issue. See ExEcUTOR; PROBATE 
CouRT. 


LETTERS, PRoporTIONATE Usk OF. ‘The following tables represent the conclusions 
based on the experience of printers, with regard to the relative frequency of use of the 
letters of the alphabet in English composition. The first table exhibits the general use; 
the second, that of initials: 
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LETTERS anp ARTICULATE SOUNDS. Letters are conventional marks or visible 
signs of the elemental sounds of spoken language. The earliest symbols of sounds repre 
sented syllables rather than simpie sounds (see ALPHABET, HIEROGLYPHICS, CHINESE 
LANGUAGE). It was only gradually that syllables were reduced to their ultimate elements, 
and all alphabets yet bear marks of their syllabary origin (see ietter K), displaying 
various imperfections both of excess and defect. 

Articulate sounds are divided into vowels and consonants; and the latter are subdi 
vided into voiceless and vocal elements (otherwise called ‘‘ sharps” and ‘‘ flats”), obstruc- 
tive and continuous elements (otherwise called ‘‘ mutes” and ‘‘ semi-vowels’’), and liquids. 
Many other divisions have been proposed, but the above classification embraces all real 
varieties. The elements are likewise classified according to the organs which form them, 
as labials, linguals, gutturals, nasals, etc. A physiological description of the articulate 
sounds used in English speech, will show the necessary extent of a perfect system of 
letters, and exhibit the short-comings of our present alphabet. 

All the elements of speech are susceptible of separate formation; and in the following 
description, reference is always intended to the exact sound of each element, and not to. 
the names of the letters. ' 

Emitted breath mechanically modified forms every articulate sound. The breath is 
first modified in the throat, by a certain amount of constriction in the larynx, wanting 
which restraint, the air would fiow out noiselessly, as in ordinary breathing, or gushingly, 
asin sighing. The breath is thus economized into a steady stream, and rendered audi- 
ble by the degree of roughness or ‘‘ asperation” it acquires when forced through a narrow 
aperture. This ‘‘asperated” current of air, when articulated, forms whispered speech. 
In passing through the larynx, the breath is further acted on by the opposing ligaments 
of the glottis (the aperture of the larynx), and sonorous voice is produced. The vocal- 
ized or asperated breath receives vowel and articulate modification in its passage through 
the mouth. When the mouth is sufficiently open to allow the breath to flow without 
obstruction or oral asperation, the air is molded into the various qualities of vowel-sound; 
and when the channel of the mouth is obstructed, or narrowed so much as to cause a 
degree of asperation of the breath between the tongue and the palate, the lips, etc., con- 
sonant-sounds are produced. 

The upper part of the mouth is an immovable arch: all variations in the shape of the 
oral passage are consequently effected by the tongue and the lips. [A nasal variety of 
vowel-sounds occurs in French—represented by 7 after the vowel-letters. "These sounds 
are formed by depressing the soft palate, which otherwise covers the inner end of the 
nostrils, and allowing part of the breath to pass through the nose, while the remainder 
is modified in the usual way. | 

Vowels. —When the tongue is raised in its greatest convexity towards the roof of the 
mouth, but without being so close as to roughen or asperate the breath, the resulting 
vowel quality is that heard in the word eel; and progressively less degrees of elevation 
produce a series of lingual vowels, of which Az is the most flattened—the lips being 
equally expanded throughout the series, to allow the breath to escape without labial 
modification. 

When the aperture of the lips is contracted in the greatest degree short of asperating 
the breath, the resulting vowel-quality is that heard in the word ooze; and progressively 
less degrees of labial contraction form a series of labial vowels, of which Az is the most 
open—the tongue being retracted throughout the series, to direct the breath without 
lingual modification forward against the lips. 

A third series of vowels is formed by combining elevated positions of the tongue and 
contracted positions of the lips, or retracted positions of the tongue, and expanded posi- 
tions of the lips. Of this labio-lingual series, the German @ is the most contracted, and 
the English sound heard in the word err the most open. 

The following table shows the principal vowels of each class: 
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The possible modifications of the oral channel are endless, and untraceably minute, 
as are the shades of vowel-quality heard in dialects, and among individual speakers. In 
English, there are altogether thirteen established varieties, as heard in the words eel, dll, 
ale, ell, an, ask, ah, err, up, all, ore, old, ooze. Besides these, which a perfect alphabet 
must represent, we have the diphthongal sounds heard in the words Zsle, owl, oil, and the 
asperated compound yoo—the sound of the letter w in wse—which is often, but errone- 
ously, supposed to be a diphthongal vowel. 

The Aspirate H.—The letter H (see ASPIRATE) represents an expulsive breathing, 
modified by the form of the vocal element which follows it—as in he, hay, high, hoe, etc., 
in which the H will be observed to have the quality of @, d, 7, 0, etc., but without the 
sips contraction, and consequent asperation of the breath, which forms a whispered 
vowel. 

Consonants.— When the tongue is raised convexly against the back of the palatal arch 
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so as to stop the breath, the separation of the tongue from the roof or back of the mouth 
is accompanied by a percussive effect, which is represented ia the English alphabet by 
C, K, and Q, and by G when the obstructed breath is vocalized. While the tongue is 
in this obstructive position, if the soft palate be depressed so as to uncover the inner end 
of the nostrils, the breath will pass through the nose. This, with vocalized breath, is 
the formation of the element represented in English, for lack of an alphabetic character, 
by the digraph ng. 

[The percussive effect of K—G is slightly modified by the point at which the tongue 
leaves the palate before different vowels, as in the words key and caw; the consonant of 
the latter word being struck from the soft palate, and that of the former word further 
forward, from the hard palate. A peculiar Anglicism of pronunciation is derived from 
the substitution of the anterior for the posterior formation of K—G in certain words, as 
kind, card, guide, guard, girl, etc. | 

When the fore-part of the tongue is raised to the front of the palate, so as to stop the 
breath, the separation of tue tongue is accompanied by the percussive effect which is 
represented by T, and by D when the obstructed breath is vocalized. The uncovering 
of the end of the nostrils while the tongue is in this obstructive position produces, with 
vocalized breath, the sound represented by N. 

When the lips are brought in contact (the lower lip rising to join the upper lip), their 
separation from the obstructive position is accompanied by the percussive effect repre- 
sented by P, and by B when the obstructed breath is vocalized. The uncovering of the 
Beh while the lips are in contact produces, with vocalized breath, the sound represented 

5° M. 

The remaining consonants are all of the continuous or non-obstructive class; the 
organs of articulation being so placed as merely to narrow the apertures, central or 
lateral, through which the breath issues with a degree of hissing or asperation. 

The elevation of the base of the tongue so as to leave a narrow aperture between its 
center and the back-part of the palate, forms, with vocalized breath, the sound of Y 
initial as in ye. ‘The sound of y resembles that of the vowel é, but with the contracted 
aperture and resulting oral asperation of the breath essential to a consonant. The same 
position with voiceless breath forms the German chi as in tch—an element which is heard 
in English as the sound of H before @, as inhue. [The Scotch guttural heard in loch 
differs from this only in the more retracted position of the tongue, which is approxi- 
mated to the soft instead of the hard palate. The same position with vocalized breath 
produces the soft Parisian burr. The approximation of the concave root of the tongue 
to the fringe of the soft palate causes the uvula to flutter in the breath, and forms the 
rough Northumbrian burr. | 

The elevation of the middle of the tongue towards the front of the palatal arch, with 
& narrow central passage for the breath, produces the element which, for lack of an 
alphabetic character, is represented by the digraph Si; and the same position forms, 
with vocalized breath, the common element heard in pleasure, seizure, etc., but which 
has no appropriate literal symbol in English. 

The approximation of the flattened point of the tongue to the front of the mouth, so 
as to leave a narrow central passage between the tongue and the upper gum, forms the 
sound represented by 8; and by Z when the breath is vocalized. 

The elevation of the tip of the tongue towards the rim of the palatal arch causes a 
degree of vibration of the edge of the tongue, and consequent asperation of the breath, 
proportioned to the degree of elevation, which is the English sound of the letter R. 
| R final, or before a consonant, has little or no asperation, but has almost the pure sono- 
rousness of a vowel, as in err, earn, etc. The roughly trilled Scotch or Spanish R is 
formed by the quivering of the whole fore-part of the tongue as it is laxly approximated 
to the palate. ] 

The approximation of the lower to the upper lip, so as to leave a central aperture for 
the breath, produces, with vocalized breath, the sound of W initial, as in woo. The 
sound of w# resembles that of the vowel 00, but with a more contracted aperture. The 
same position, with voiceless breath, forms the element represented, for lack of an 
alphabetic character, by the digraph Wh. 

The remaining varieties of English articulate sounds are formed by forcing the 
breath through Jateral apertures, instead of one central aperture. 

When the fore-part of the tongue is spread against the front of the palate, and 
vocalized breath passes laterally over the middle of the tongue, the sound of L is heard, 
[The same position of the tongue forms, with voiceless breath, the sound of J/ in 
Welsh. The English L, as heard before % (= yoo) is modified by convexity of the 
back-part of the tongue towards its position for Y, forming the sound which is repre- 
sented in Smart’s dictionary by L’, as in lure, pronounced Voor, A peculiar Gaelic 
variety of L is formed by raising the back-part of the tongue to the soft palate, and 
passing the voice laterally over the root of the tongue. | 

When the tip of the tongue is applied to the upper teeth (or the gum), and the 
breath is emitted laterally over the point of the tongue, the sound of the digraph 7h as 
in thin is heard; and, with vocalized breath, the sound of 7% in then—neither of which 
elements is represented in our alphabet. 

When the middle of the lower lip is applied to the edge of the upper teeth, and the 
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breath is emitted laterally between the teeth and the lip, the sound represented by F is 
produced; and, with vocalized breath, the sound of V. 

Liquids.—The voice is so little intercepted in passing through the nostrils (forming mM, 
m, or ng), and through the wide apertures of L, and also of R when not initial in a 
syllable, that the sound has almost the pure sonorousness of a vowel; and these elemente 
have received the name of liquids, to designate their property of syllabically combining 
with voiceless consonants—seeming to flow into and to be absorbed by them, and losing 
much of their natural quantity as vocal sounds; as in lamp, temse, tent, sense, tenth, ink 
(= ingk), etc.; milk, spilt, help, self, else, Welsh, health, etc.; hark, heart, harp, serf, earth, 
harsh, horse, etc. The characteristic effect of the liquids will be best perceived by con- 
trasting such words as temse and Thames, hence and hens, else and ells, cursé and curs-— 
in which the normal influence of vocal consonants on subsequent elements is manifested 
in the vocalizing of the sibilant in the second word of each pair 

From this review of the physiological varieties of articulate sounds, it will be evi- 
dent that our alphabet of 26 letters is very imperfect, both by redundancy and defi- 
ciency. (1.) The same sounds are represented by more than one letter; as C, K, and 
Q; C and 8; G and J. (2.) The same letter represents more than one sound; as C, 
which is sometimes K, and sometimes §; G, which is sometimes the vocalized form of 
K, and sometimes J; N, which is sometimes N, and sometimes 7g; 8S, which is some- 
times S, and sometimes Z; and Y, which issometimes a consonant (when initial), and some- 
times a vowel, sounded like the letter I. (8.) Single letters are used to represent articulate 
compounds; as G@ and J, which are sounded dzh [the voiceless form of J is repre- 
sented by ch, as in chair]; U, which is sounded yoo, and X, which is sounded ks, and 
sometimes gz. (4.) The alphabet contains no characters for six of our undoubted con: 
sonant elements—viz., Wh, Th(in), Thien), Sh, Zh, Ng. (5.) Each vowel-letter repre- 
sents many sound; and the lack of seven characters to denote the excess of our vowel- 
sounds over the number of our vowel-letters is supplied by about sixty combinations of 
two or of three letters, so that the original phonetic character of the alphabet is almost 
entirely lost in the confusion of our orthography. 

Consonants form, as it were, the bare and bony skeleton of speech; vowels give 
definite shape and individuality to words. Thus the consonants sprt constitute the 
common skeleton of such diverse words as sport—spirt, sprat—sprite, spirit, support, 
separate, aspirate—asperate, which receive their distinct configuration and filling up from 
the vowel-sounds, which cover the consonant skeleton with molded elegance and 
variety. Consonants are thus the more stable elements of words, and their interchanges 
in the corresponding words of allied tongues are found to follow certain general laws 
dependent on the relations and affinities of letters. See Grimm’s Law. These relations 
are exhibited in the following table: 
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In pronouncing the letters of the first class, the lips are chiefly concerned; in the 

second, the principal organ is the tongue, or the tongue and the teeth (whence they are 
also called dentals); and in the third, the back-parts of the tongue and palate are 
employed. But while all the sounds of each class have thus a common organic relation, 
the first pair differs from the other letters of the same class by being obstructive or shut— - 
otherwise called mute ; the remaining letters, having open apertures, are continuous or 
sibilant in effect—otherwise called aspirate (see ASPIRATE). The difference also between 
the members of the several pairs is of the same kind throughout ; p differs from b asf , 
does from 2, or ¢ from d, or sh from zk. See PHiLoLoey. 
In Mr. Ellis’s Plea for Phonetic Spelling and Mr. Melville Bell’s Principles of Speech 

the student will find a complete development of the theory of articulate sounds, Various 
attempts have been made to introduce a system of phonotypes, in which each sound 
should be represented by one invariable character. None of the schemes comes near in 
success to the system of Visible Speech (q.v.), published by Mr. Melville Bell some years 
ago. See Sweet’s Handbook of Phonetics (1877); Siever’s Grundztige der Phonetik (Leip., 
1885) ; King and Cookson, Principles of Sound and Inflection (1889). 


* The “sharp” or voiceless 7 is of frequent but unrecognized occurrence, It is heard in French, as 
the sound of » final after a consonant, as in theatre ; and’in Scotch, as a substitute for thr, as in three, 
pronounced rhee. 

t+ The ‘‘sharp’’ forms of the nasals are in constant use as interjectional sounds, as in humph/ (pro- 
npunced *hm /), an / (expressive of sneering), and ’mhm/ used as an affirmative in Scotland, 
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LETTER-WOOD, one of the most beautiful productions of the vegetable kingdom; it 
{s the heart-wood of a tree found sparingly in the forests of British Guiana, the piratin- 
era guianensis of Aublet, and the dbrosimum aubletii of Poeppig, belonging to the bread- 
fruit family (artocarpacee). It grows from 60 to 70 ft. high, and acquires a diameter of 
from 2 to 3 feet. The outer layers of wood (alburnum) are white and hard; the central 
portion, or heart-wood, which rarely exceeds 7 in. in thickness, is extremely hard and 
heavy, and is of a rich dark-brown color, most beautifully mottled with very deep 
brown, almost black spots, arranged with much greater regularity than is usually the 
case in the markings of wood, and bearing a slight resemblance to the thick letters of. 
some old black-letter printing. Its scarcity and value make it an article of rare and) 
limited application. It is used only in this country for fine veneer and inlaying work,}! 
and in Guianafor small articles of cabinet-work. The natives make bows of state of it, 
but are said to prefer a variety which is not mottled. 


LETTIC RACE, a branch of the Slavic family, subdivided into the Lithuanian, the 
Prussian, and the Lettic proper. The Lithuanian has preserved certain characteristics 
of the Indo-European languages, some of which are identical with those of the Sanskrit. 
It appears to be the connecting-link between the Slavic and the other Indo-European 
languages, and is particulary necessary for the understanding of Slavic. This tongue is 
spoken among the peasantry, to the number of 200,000, in some parts of East Prussia, 
about the towns of Memel, Tilsit, etc.; while nearly 1,300,000 of the same people are 
found in Russia. The Prussian language was formerly spoken along the shores of the 
Baltic, between the Niemen and the Vistula, by about 2,000,000 people, but has gradu- 
ally been superseded by the German. The Lettic race proper still exists in Courland, 
in Livonia, and on the peninsula that separates the Curische sea from the Baltic. Here 
the Lettic language is spoken, which bears about the same relation to the Lithuanian 
that the Italian does to the Latin, being a modernized dialect of the older tongue. The 
Lettes of Livonia, now occupying the s.w. part of the province, are naturally intelligent, 
and are very apt in any constructive process requiring handiwork. They make their 
own furniture, rude agricultural implements, and other necessaries, but have no apti- 
tude for trade, and are not energetic. They number in Livonia between 300,000 and 
400,000, and though serfs until emancipated in 1818, are now in about the same con- 
dition as the German peasantry. Both women and men ride on horseback or in sledges; 
their dwelling-houses have different apartments, an oven, and chimneys; differing from 
those of the Esthonians, which have but one room and no chimney, though these also 
form a part of the population of Livonia. The early history of Livonia is unknown, as 
it was not until 1158 that any trade was opened between that country and the rest of 
Europe, or any information spread abroad concerning it. Germans settled there a few 
years later, and converted the natives to Christianity. In the earliest times Livonia 
belonged to Russia, paying tribute, but having its own government. During the troubles 
in Russia the Livonians made themselves independent, but were again brought under sub- 
jection in the time of Peter the great. The first mention of Lithuania occurs in a chronicle 
of A.D. 1009, and it was not until the 13th c. that the half-savage barbarians inhabiting the 
country were conquered by the warrior-monks sent hither by Albert, bishop of Riga. The 
Lithuanians remained idolaters until the end of the 14th c., their deities presiding over 
the seasons, elements, and particular occupations. It is to beremembered that the Lithua- 
nians are Lettes, although their language is more ancient than the existing Lettonian, 
which may be said f be one of its dialects. The only existing monuments of the old 
Lithuanian language are a catechism in Prussian, compiled about 1545; and an Euchiri- 
dion or church-service (Kénigsberg, 1561). The Lettonian differs from the other 
Lithuanian dialects in having an admixture of Finnish words. It has been employed 
# the translation of the Bible, and it is honored with a professorship in the university 
of Dorpat. 


LETTRES DE CACHET, the name given to the famous warrants of imprisonment issued 
by the kings of France before the revolution. All royal letters (lettres royaux) were 
either lettres patentes or lettres de cachet. The former were open, signed by the king, 
and countersigned by a minister, and had the great seal of state appended. Of this kind 
were all ordinances, grants of privilege, etc. All letters-patent were registered, or enter- 
inated, by the parliaments. But these checks on arbitrary power did not exist with 
regard to lettres de cachet, also called /ettres closes, or sealed letters, which were folded 
up and sealed with the king’s little seal (cachet), and by which the royal pleasure was 
made known to individuals or to corporations, and the administration of justice was 
often interfered with. The use of lettres de cachet became much more frequent after 
the accession of Louis XIV. than it had been before, and it was very common for persons 
to be arrested upon such warrant, and confined in the Bastile (q.v.), or some other state 
prison, where some of them remained for a very long time, and some for life, either 
because it was so intended, or, in other cases, because they were forgotten. The lieut.gen. 
of the police kept forms of lettres de cachet ready, in which it was only necessary to 
insert the name of the individual to be arrested. Sometimes an arrestment on lettres 
de cachet was a resource to shield criminals from justice. 


LETTUCE, Zactuca, a genus of plants belonging to the natural order composite, sub- 
order cicheracee, having small flowers with imbricated bractex, and all the corollas ligu- 
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late, flatly compressed fruit, with a thread-like beak, and thread-like soft, deciduous 
appus.—The GARDEN LerTucE (Z. sativa) is supposed to be a native of the Hast 
ndies, but is not known to exist anywhere in a wild state, and from remote antiquity 
has been cultivated in Europe as an esculent, and particularly asa salad. It hasa leafy 
stem, oblong leaves, a spreading flat-topped panicle, somewhat resembling a corymb, 
with yellow flowers, anda fruit without margin. It is now generally cultivated in all 
parts of the world where the climate admits of it; and there are many varieties, all of 
which may, however, be regarded as sub-varieties of the Coss Lerrucre and the Cas- 
BAGE LETTUCE, the former having the leaves more oblong and upright, requiring to be 
tied together for blanching, the latter with rounder leaves, which spread out nearer the 
ground, and afterwards doll or roll together into a head like a small cabbage. The 
jettuce is easy of digestion, gently laxative, and moderately nutritious, and is generally 
eaten raw with vinegar and oil, more rarely as a boiled vegetable. The white and some- 
what narcotic milky juice of the plant is inspissated, and used under the name of /ae- 
iucarium or thridace, as an anodyne, sedative, opiate medicine. The best and most 
useful kind of this juice is obtained by making incisions in the flowering stems, and 
allowing the juice which flows to dry upon them. Lettuces are sown in gardens 
from time to time, that they may be obtained in good condition during the whole sum- 
mer. In mild winters they may be kept ready for planting out in the spring.—The 
other species of this genus exhibit nothing of the bland quality of the garden lettuce.— 
The STRONG-SCENTED LeTruce (ZL. virosa) is distinguished by the prickly keel of the 
Jeaves, and by a black, smooth seed, with a rather broad margin. It is found in some 
parts of Britain. Zactucarium is prepared from its fresh-gathered leaves in the flowering 
season. The leaves have a strong and nauseous, narcotic and opium-like smell.—L. 
perennis adorns with beautiful blue flowers the stony declivities of mountains and clefts 
of rocks in some parts of Germany, as in the Hartz, etc., but is not a native of Britain, 
which, however, possesses one or two other species in qualities resembling L, virosa. 


LEUCA’DIA, the ancient name of SANTA MAuRA (q.vV.). 


LEUCH’TENBERG, See BEAUHARNAIS, EUGENE DE. 


LEU CINE (derived from the Greek word leucos, white) belongs to the class of bodies 
to which chemists now apply the term amido-acids, and which are substances in which 
one equivalent of the hydrogen of the radical of an acid is replaced by one equivalent of 
amidogen, NHe. The empirical formula for leucine is CeHi;NOz, while that of caproic 
acid (whose amido-acid it is supposed to be) is CsHi202. It is obvious that if for one of 
these twelve equivalents of hydrogen one equivalent of amidogen is substituted, the 
latter formula becomes C.sHii{NH2)O2, which contains the same equivalents as the 
formula Cs;Hi;NOs2, but indicates more closely their mode of grouping, 

Leucine is of great importance in physiological chemistry, being a constituent of 
most of the glandular juices of the body. Considering the sources from which it is 
obtained artificially, there can be no doubt that the leucine found in the body is one of the 
numerous products of the regressive metamorphosis of the nitrogenous tissues, 


LEUCIP'PUS, the founder of the atomistic school of Grecian philosophy, and fore- 
runner of Democritus (q.v.). Nothing is known concerning him, neither the time nor 
the place of his birth, nor the circumstances of his life. See Aromic THEORY. 


LEUCIS'CUS, a genus of fresh-water fishes, of the family cyprinide, containing a great 
number of species, among which are the roach, ide, dace, graining, chub, red-eye, min- 
now, etc. There are no barbels. ‘he anal and dorsal fins are destitute of strong rays. 


LEU’CITE (Gr. deukos, white), a natural silicate of alumina and potash, belonging to 
the feldspar section. It crystallizes in the monometric system, the usual form being that of 
the trapezohedron; surfaces of crystals are even, without much luster. It is often found 
in grains. Hardness 5.5 to 6; sp. gr., 2.483 to 2.49 (Dana). It has a vitreous appear- 
ance, and a smoky gray color. Translucent to opaque. Fracture conchoidal. A speci- 
men analyzed by Klaproth from Mt. Vesuvius gave: Silica, 53.75; alumina, 24.625; 
potash, 21.35 = 99.725. Another from Pompeii gave: Silica, 54.5; alumina, 28.5; potash, 
19.5. Before the mouth blow-pipe flame it is infusible, except with borax or carbon- 
ate of lime, when it melts to a clear globule. On the addition of cobalt solution to the 
globule, and reheating, a very beautiful blue is produced. This mineral is abundant 
on the Rhine, near Andernach, but at Vesuvius the finest crystals are found. Some of 
the older lavas appear to be chiefly composed of it, especially near Rome and Albano. 
The leucitic lavas near Rome have been used for 2,000 years for making millstones, and 
such stones already formed have been found in the excavations at Pompeii. From 
having a form somewhat resembling a common variety of garnet it has been called white 
garnet. Leucite sometimes becomes changed to glassy feldspar. 

LEUCKART, Karu GEORGE FRIEDRICH RuDOLF, b. Helmstedt, Brunswick, 1823; 
a student of medicine and natural science under Wagner at Gottingen, and in 1850 
appointed professor of zoology and comparative anatomy at the university of Giessen. 
His helminthological researches have attracted particular attention. 

LEUCOCYTHE MIA (derived from the Greek words Jeucos, white, cytos, a cell, and 
Aema, blood) is a disease in which the number of white corpuscles in the blood appears 
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to be greatly increased, while there is a simultaneous diminution of the red corpuscles. 
The disease was noticed almost at the same time (in 1850) by Bennett of Edinburgh and 
Virchow of Wiirzburg; the former giving it the name standing at the beginning of the 
article, while the latter gave it the less expressive name of leukemia, or white blood. 

The increase of the white or colorless corpuscles seems to be always accompanied, 
and probably preceded, by other morbid complications, of which the most frequent are 
enlargement of the spleen, of the liver, and of the lymphatic glands. In 19 cases, it 
was found that enlargement of the spleen was present in 16, enlargement of the liver in 
18, and enlargement of the lymphatics in 11 instances. Hence, tumefaction of the 
abdomen is one of the most prominent symptoms. 

The microscopic examination of a single drop of blood is sufficient to determine the 
nature of the disease. The causes of leucocythemia are unknown; and although the 
most varied remedies have been tried, the disease is almost invariably fatal. 


LEU COL, LEUCOLINE, or QUINOLINE, C.H-N, occurs in coal-tar. It is also obtained 
by the distillation of quinine, cinchonine, etc., with potash. It has also been prepared 
synthetically. It is a colorless and strongly refracting oil, which boils at about 460° F. 
(237.5° C.), has a specific gravity of 1.081, is insoluble in water, is soluble in alcohol 
and ether, and neutralizes acids, forming crystallizable salts with them. On boiling 
2 parts of leucol with 3 of iodide of amyl, crystals are obtained, which, when dissolved. 
in water, treated with an excess of ammonia, and boiled for some time, yield a resinous 
substance, which is readily soluble in alcohol, and furnishes a splendid blue dye called 
cyanin. Recent investigations show that the leucols obtained from the above sources are 
not identical. The leucol prepared synthetically is a single substance, while that from 
coal-tar or from quinine is a mixture of several bases having the same boiling-point. The 
leucol from quinine is the only one which will produce cyanin. The tartrate and other 
salts of synthetical leucol (quinoline) are used in medicine as antipyretics. 


LEUCO'’MA (derived from the Greek word leukos, white) is the term applied to a 
white opacity of the cornea—the transparent front of the eye (q.v.). It is the result of 
acute inflammation, giving rise to the deposition of coagulable lymph on the surface, or 
between the layers of the cornea. It is sometimes reabsorbed on the cessation of the 
inflammation, and the cornea recovers its transparency; but in many cases it is persist- 
ent and incurable. 


LEUCORRHE’A (Gr. leukos, white, and rheo, I flow) is a female disease, in which the 
most prominent symptom is the discharge of a glairy fluid, often in a considerable quan- 
tity. For the special character of this complaint, we must refer to medical treatises; it 
is sufficient here to say that its general treatment consists in fomentations, the applica- 
tion of emollients, and in the administration of tonics and astringents. 


LEUCO’THEA. See Ino. 


LEUC'TRA, anciently, a village of Boeotia, in Greece, famous for the great victory 
which the Thebans under Epaminondas (q.v.) here won over the Spartan king Cleom- 
brotus (871 B.c.), in consequence of which the influence exercised by Sparta for centuries 
over the whole of Greece was broken forever. See THEBES, SPARTA. 


LEUK, a small t. (pop. 1888, 1548) in the canton of Valais, Switzerland, on the right 
bank of the Rhone, 15 m. above Sion. It is noted in association with the baths of 
Leuk, situated 8 m. northward at the head of the valley of the Dalaand the foot of the 
ascent over the Gemmi pass. At this place, which is 4,500 ft. above the sea, there is a 
hamlet of 620 inhabitants, and several lodging-houses and hotels for the accommodation 
of patients and travelers. The springs have a high temperature (120° F.), are slightly 
saline, chalybeate, and sulphureous, and are used both for drinking and bathing. There 
appears to have been a bathing establishment here as early as the 12th century. 


LEURET, Francois, 1797-1851; b. Nancy, France. Being unable to complete his 
medical studies from want of money, he enlisted as a private soldier, and while with 
his regiment attended the lectures of the celebrated alienist Esquirol, and through the - 
influence of a friend he procured a discharge from the army and a situation as an assist- 
ant in the insane asylum of Royer-Collard, at Charenton. He was soon appointed one 
of the house physicians of the asylum. Before graduating in medicine he published 
several medical essays. In 1826 he received his degree of doctor in medicine, and 
returned to Nancy to practice his profession, but soon went again to Paris and became 
Esquirol’s assistant, and took the editorial charge of the Annales d Hygiene et de Méde- 
cine Légale. In 1832, with two friends, he published a paper on the frequency of the 
pulse in the insane, and also on head measurements. In 1834 he published his cele- 
brated Fragments Psychologiques ; in 1840, his brilliant Traitement Moral de la Folie. He 
was afterwards director-in-chief of the Bicétre, and published other works. 


LEU’THEN, a village of Prussia, in Lower Silesia, 9m. w. of Breslau, celebrated for 
the victory won there, Dec. 5, 1757, by Frederick the Great, with 33,000 men, over the 
Austrians under prince Charles of Lorraine at the head of 92,000. The Austrians lost 
7000 killed and wounded, 21,500 prisoners, aud 184 pieces of artillery ; the Prussians, 
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3,000 killed and wounded. The result was the reconquest of the greater part of Silesia 
by the Prussians. Pop. ’90, 1,044. 

LEUT’SCHAU (Hung., Licze), a town of Hungary, in the co. of Zips, 126 m. 0.€. from 
Pesth. Leutschau has the oldest Lutheran college in Hungary. The inhabitants, who 
are Slovaks, Germans, and Magyars, are mostly occupied in agricultural pursuits. A 
peculiar kind of mead made here has a large sale not only in Hungary, but in Poland 
and Silesia. Pop. ’90, 6,318. 

LEUTZE, EMANUEL, 1816-68 ; b. Wiirtemberg. His parents emigrated in his infancy 
to Philadelphia. A picture which he made of an Indian gazing at the setting sun first 
attracted attention to his talent, and brought him orders enough to enable him to go 
abroad for study in 1841. At Diisseldorf he became a pupil of Lessing. His picture of 
‘‘Columbus Before the Council of Salamanca,” painted while in Europe, was purchased 
by the Diisseldorf art union of New York. In 1848, while in Munich, he completed 
‘Columbus Before the Queen.” He resided at Diisseldorf until 1859, when he returned 
to the United States, and was generally engaged till his death on grand paintings com- 
memorating events in the history of the United States. The following are among the 
best known: ‘‘ The Landing of the Norsemen in America;” ‘‘ Cromwell] and His Daugh- 
ter;” ‘‘The Court of Queen Elizabeth;” ‘‘ Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn;” ‘‘ The Icono- 
clast;” ‘‘ Washington Crossing the Delaware;” ‘‘ Washington at Monmouth;” ‘‘ News 
from Lexington;” and ‘‘ Westward the Star of Empire takes its Way.” The latter is of 
great size, and occupies a panel over one of the grand stairways of the capitol at Wash- 
ington. He died in Washington. 


LEUWENHOECK, ANTOINE VAN. See LEEUWENHOEK, ANTONY VAN. 


LEUZE, at. of Belgium, in the province of Hainault, 17 m. n.w. from Mons, on the 
right bank of the Dender, and not many miles from its source. Dyeing, bleaching, 
brewing, and distilling are actively carried on; also salt-refining and the expressing of 
oil. Woolen and cotton hosiery and lace are manufactured. Pop. ’90, 5,837. 


LE VAILLANT, FRaAncors, a distinguished traveler and naturalist, particularly 
eminent as an ornithologist, was b. in 1753 at Paramaribo, in Dutch Guiana, where his 
father, a rich French merchant, was then Frenchconsul. When he was 10 years of age, 
his father returned to Europe and settled at Metz, his native place. Young Le Vaillant 
received a good education. Beginning as a mere sportsman, he soon became an ornithol- 
ogist. In 1777 he visited Paris, and inspected the rich collections of natural history 
there. He was now seized with a strong desire to visit unexplored countries, and 
embarked, at Amsterdam, in a Dutch vessel for the cape of Good Hope. Owing to the 
accidents of war, which had broken out between Britain and Holland, Le Vaillant found 
himself at the cape with nothing but his fowling-piece, ten ducats, and the clothes he 
had on. He found friends, however, in some of the Dutch officials, who assisted him, 
and provided him with the means of carrying out his intention of South African explora- 
tions. He made two principal excursions: the first from Dec., 1781, to April, 1782, east- 
ward, at no great distance from the coast, to the Great Fish river, whence he returned 
by a more northern route through mountainous regions; the second, in 1788 and 1784, 
northwards from Cape Town as far as the tropic of Capricorn. In both journeys, his 
love of adventure was sufficiently gratified, and in the second he endured hardships not 
inconsiderable. Finding that his health suffered from fatigue and from the climate, he 
wisely relinquished further projects of travel, and returned to Europe, taking up his 
abode in Paris, where he devoted himself to the stuffing of his collection of skins of 
birds and other animals, an art in which he excelled, and to the preparation of works 
giving an account of his travels and of his discoveries in natural history. In 1793, dur- 
ing the reign of terror, he was thrown into prison, and only escaped the guillotine 
through the fall of Robespierre. He now retired to a small property at-La Noué, near 
Sezanne, where he chiefly resided during the remainder of his life. He died Nov. 22, 
1824, at the age of 71. 

Le Vaillant’s chief works are his travels (Voyage dans lV Intérieur de l Afrique, Paris, 
1 vol. 4to, or 2 vols. 8vo, 1790; and Second Voyage dans I’ Intérieur de ? Afrique, 2 vols. 
4to, Paris, 1796), which were speedily translated into English and other languages, and 
are remarkable for their spirited narration of incident, and the interest with which every 
subject is invested; and his Natural History of the Birds of Africa (6 vols. 4to, Paris, 
1796-1812). He published also several works on particular departments of ornithology, 
asa Natural History of Paroquets, a Natural History of Birds of Paradise, etc. He made 
many discoveries in various departments of natural history, but chiefly in ornithology. 


LEVANT, THE—from the Italian J/ Levante, the Orient, or Rising, that is, the e.—a 
name employed throughout the whole of Europe to designate the eastern parts of the 
Mediterranean sea and adjacent countries. In a wider sense, it is applied to all the 
regions eastward from Italy, as far as the Euphrates and the Nile; but more generally is 
eet in a more restricted sense, as including only the coasts of Asia Minor, Syria, and 
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LEVANT Anp COUCHANT, a phrase in English law applied to cattle which have 
aay into another’s lands, and have been so long there that they have lain down and 
Slept there. 
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LEVA'RI FA'CIAS, writ oF, in English law, is a writ of execution issued upon a 
et pe don by which the judgment creditor takes the real and personal estate, such as 
ands, houses, furniture, etc., of his debtor to satisfy his debt. The mode by which 
this was done was by the sheriff drawing the rents and paying the creditor. The writ is 
now practically superseded by the writ of elegit (q.v.) as regards real estate, and fieri 
Jfacias (q.v.) as regards personal estate. 


LEVASSEUR, EMILE, a prominent French political economist and statistician, born 
Dec. 8th, 1828, in Paris. After studying at the College Bourbon, he became a professor 
in the Lyceum at Alencon. He held this position for two years, and then went to 
Besancon. In 1856 he received an appointment at the St. Louis Lyceum in Paris, and 
in 1872 became a professor in the College of France. He had previously (1868) been 
elected a member of the Academy. He was active in promoting the international 
congresses for the discussion of statistical and geographical topics, and was one of the 
founders of the French society of commercial geography. His writings are numerous, 
and have a widely recognized authority. Several of them have passed through many 
editions. Among them maybe mentioned his Historical Investigation of the System of John ° 
Law (1854); The Gold Question (1858); A History of the Working Classes in France from 
Ceesar’s Conquest to the Revolution (1859); Industrial France in 1789 (1865); Précis d’ Economie 
Politique (5th edition 1891); The French Population—History of the Population before 1789, 
and the Demography of France Compared with that of Other Nations in the Nineteenth Century 
(1889-91); France and her Colonies (republished 1893). These are his most important 
works, but he has published besides a series of geographical text-books, and various 
pamphlets and contributions to periodicals on geographical and statistical subjects. 
He has also supervised the publication of The Geographical Dictionary of the Entire World, 
which began to appear in 1894. 


LEVEE, the state ceremonial of any sovereign receiving visits from those subjects 
whose position entitles them to that honor. By the usage of the court of Great Britain, 
a levee differs from a drawing-room in this respect, that gentlemen only are present 
(excepting the chief ladies of the court), while at a drawing-room both ladies and gentle- 
men appear. The name is owing to such receptions being originally held in the 
monarch’s bedchamber at the hour of rising (Fr. lever). 


LEVEE, the French name for an embankment (q.v.) 


LEVEL AND LEVELING. Level is a term applied to surfaces that are parallel to that 
of still water, or perpendicular to the direction of the plumb-line; it is also applied to 
the instrument employed in determining the amount of variation from perfect levelness. 
The instrument is a cylindrical glass tube very slightly convex on one side, and so nearly 
filled with water, or, what is better, with alcohol, that only a small bubble of air remains 
inside. The level is then mounted on a three or four legged stand, with its convex side 
upwards, and by means of a pivot and elevating screws, is made capable of assuming 
any required position. If the level be properly constructed, the bubble should lie exactly 
in the middle of the tube when the instrument is properly adjusted, and, at the same 
time, the line of sight of the telescope attached to the level should be accurately parallel 
to the surface of still water. In ordinary levels; this first condition is seldom seen, and, 
instead, two notches are made on the glass to mark the position of the two extremities 
of the bubble when the instrument is level. 
The tube and bubble should be of considerable 
length to insure accuracy. The leveler re- 
quires two assistants, each furnished with a 
pole from 10 to 14 ft. high, and graduated to 
feet and inches, or feet and tenths of feet. If 
he wishes to measure the height of A above B, 
he may do this by beginning either at A or B. 
Let the latter be the case, then one assistant is 
placed at B, holding his pole upright; the other 
is sent forward to C (which must be below the 
level of the top of the pole at B); the surveyor, 
who places himself between them, reads off 
the height Bd, which he puts down in the back- 
sight column of his book, and then turns the level to C, reading off Co, which is entered 
in the front-sight column. The surveyor and his assistant at B then take up new posi- 
tions, the latter at D; the back-sight Cc and the front-sight Dm are read off, and the 
process is repeated till one of the assistants reaches A. The excess of the sum of the 
back-sights over that of the front-sights gives the height of A above B. A little con- 
sideration will show that this method can only hold true when practiced on a small scale, 
and consequently in extensive surveys, the level (as found by the above described 
method) requires to be reduced by an allowance for the earth’s curvature. 

It may be interesting to add that custom has established the measurement of 
absolute levels from the average surface of the ocean—the mean between high and low 
water—as the zero level; when reckoned from any other zero level, they are relative 
levels. - Leveling, or finding the difference between the levels or two or more points, is 
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designated by the term hypsometry in geodesy. There are three principal and independ- 
ent methods of leveling. The first depends upon the fact that the surfaces, of fluids at 
rest are perpendicular to the direction of the force of gravity; upon this is based the 
common level. In the second method, trigonometrical leveling, we must know, first, 
the zenith distance, or the angle between the zenith of the station and the object whose 
height we wish to find (making a correction for the effect of refraction), and, second, 
the horizontal distance from the station to the object, determined usually by triangula- 
tion. In accurate work a careful adjustment of the theodolite, the instrument used in 
this method, is necessary. Local attraction sometimes causes a deflection of the plumb- 
line, thus affecting measurements of zenith distance. Atmospheric refraction is a more 
important element of uncertainty, for which reason the horizontal distance should not 
exceed 12 or 15 miles. The coefficient of refraction is irregular, and varies with the 
temperature and pressure of the atmosphere; it is most steady and nearest its minimum 
between 10 A.M. and2p.mM. From the above data, the difference in level is easily calcu- 
lated. The weight of the atmosphere bearing upon aunit of surface diminishes in a geo- 
metrical progression as the heights increase in an arithmetical progression; therefore, by 
the third method, heights are determined with the barometer. Physicists have con- 
structed numerous formule embodying the law of Mariotte, and introducing corrections 
for temperature, expansion of the air, and the effect of latitude and height upon the action 
of gravity. It is believed that considerable accuracy can be attained by this method, 
particnlarly if the annual means of temperature and pressure for the stations whose dif- 
ference in level it is desired to find are substituted in the formula. Aneroid barometers 
have been graduated to indicate heights up to 12,000 or 16,000 ft.; they give only 
approximate results. If a delicate apparatus for determining the boiling-point of water 
be used, the corresponding heights taken from a table will give the reading of the 
barometer at that point, so that the instrument itself can be dispensed with. This 
depends upon the fact that the boiling-point of water decreases as the pressure of the 
atmosphere becomes less. 


LEVELERS, a party which arose in the army of the long parliament, when it over- 
awed that body, and sent the king to Hampton Court in 1647. They determined to 
level all ranks and establish an equality of titles and estates throughout the kingdom. 
Several of the officers belonging to this party were cashiered in 1649, and on the departure 
of Cromwell for Ireland, at the close of that year, they raised mutinies in various 
quarters, and were put down by Fairfax with bloodshed. John Lilburn, one of the 
chiefs of the faction—of whom it was said that, if none but he were left alive in the 
world, John would quarrel with Lilburn—published in 1649 his Manifestations from J. 
Lilburn and others, styled Levelers. They were not only treated as traitors by the king, but 
persecuted by Cromwell as dangerous to the state. One of their own works, The 
Leveler, or the Principles and Maxims concerning Government and Religion of those commonly 
called Levelers, shows that in politics their fundamental principles included: 1. The 
impartial authority of the law; 2. The legislative power of parliament; 3. Absolute 
equality before the law; 4. The arming of the people for securing the enforcement of 
the laws, and the protection of their liberties. In religion they claimed: 1. Absolute 
liberty of conscience; 2. Freedom for every one to act according to his knowledge, even 
if this knowledge should be false; 3. Religion to be considered in two aspects—one as 
the correct understanding of revelation, which is a private affair, the other as its effects 
manifested in actions, which are subject to the authorities; 4. They condemned all 
strife on matters of faith and forms of worship. This sect disappeared at the time of the 
restoration 


LE’VEN, Locu, a beautiful sheet of water, of an oval form, in the e. of Kinross-shire, 
Scotland, measuring between 10 and 11 m. in circuit, and dotted here and there with 
small islands, the chief of which are St. Serf’s inch, at the e. end, 80 acres in extent, 
with the remains of a religious house of great antiquity (see CULDEES), and another of 5 
acres opposite the town of Kinross, on which stand the ruins of loch Leven castle. 
The loch is supplied by several small streams, and empties itself by the Leven into the 
firth of Forth. It has long been celebrated for the quantity and quality of its trout, 
which are of excellent flavor, and average about a pound in weight, although some are 
found of 4, 6, and even 10 lbs. Pike and perch also occur; a pike was caught in 1846 
weighing 29 lbs. The rich color of the loch Leven trout is due to the abundance of a 
certain kind of crustacea upon which they feed. Loch Leven castle is connected with 
several events in Scottish history, the most noted being the imprisonment of queen 
Mary in June, 1567. Here she was forced to sign her abdication of the throne; and, 
after one unsuccessful! attempt, succeeded, by the aid of George Douglas, the governor’s 
brother, and of Willie Douglas, ‘‘a foundling,” supposed to be a relative of the family, 
in effecting her escape (May 2, 1568). 


LEVEN, Locu, an arm of the sea, or rather of loch Linnhe, on the w. coast of Scot- 
land, between Argyle and Inverness, is about 11 m. in length by, on an average, less 
than 1 m. in breadth, and is remarkable for the wildness and grandeur of its scenery. 
The current produced in this loch by the ebb and flow of the tide runs at the rate 
of at least 4m. an hour. 4 
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LEVER, the most simple and common, but, at the same time, most important of the 
seven mechanical powers, consists of an inflexible rod—straight or bent, as the case 
___sS may- be—supported at some point of its length on a prop 
A F/\ B] which is called the fulcrum, and having the weight to be 
2 moved and the power to move it applied at other two 
points. In the accompanying illustration (fig. 1, a), AB 
Vic 1 is the lever, F the fulcrum, A and B the points of applica- 
aft Sea of P and W, the power (or pressure) and weight respect- 
ively. If the arms AF and BF be equal, the power P and the weight W must also be 
equal to produce equilibrium; if the arm of the power AF be longer than the arm of 
the weight, BF, then, to produce equilibrium, the power P must be less than the weigh} 
W, and vice versd; if AF be double the length of BF, then B, to produce equilibrium;; 
must be half of W; and, generally, as is shown in the elementary treatises on mechanics, 
the power and weight are in the inverse ratio of their distances from the fulcrum. This is 
equally true for straight or bent levers; but (fig. 1, 5) the 


distance of the power and weight from the fulcrum is not, ro 

in all cases, the actflal length of the arms, but the lengths Li ape rie 

of perpendiculars from the fulcrum upon the directions of QP 
the power and weight. This principle holds good, what- 

ever be the relative positions of the power, weight, and Hig. 1, 0. 


fulcrum; and as there can be three different arrangements of these, we thus obtain what 
are called ‘‘ the three kinds of levers.” The first kind (fig. 2) is where the fulcrum is 
placed between the power and the weight; the balance (q.v.), spade (when used for rais- 
ing earth), see-saw, etc., are examples of this; and scissors and pincers are examples of 
double-levers of the same kind. Levers of the second kind (fig. 3) are those in which 
the weight is between the power and the fulcrum; examples of this are the crowbar, 
when used for pushing weights forward, the oar—the water being the fulcrum and the 
row-lock the point of application of the weight—and the wheelbarrow; and of double- 


Fig. 2 Fig. 3. Fig. 4, 


levers of this kind we have nut-crackers as an example, In levers of the third kind (fig. 
4), the power is between the weight and the fulcrum. Fishing-rods, whips, umbrellas, 
and most instruments used with the hand alone, are levers of the third kind, and shears, 
tongs, etc., are examples of double-levers of this class. It is evident that, to produce 
equilibrium in levers of the first kind, the power may, according to the ratio of the 
lengths of the arm, be either greater or ; 

less than the weight; in the second kind, a Aes : 
it must always be less; and in the third 
kind, always greater. This is expressed 
in technical phrase by saying that the first 
kind of lever gives a mechanical advan- 
tage or disadvantage (see MECHANICAL 
Powers), the second always gives a 
mechanical advantage, and the third 
always a mechanical disadvantage. Le- 
vers of the second kind, having the same 
mechanical advantage, are, when worked 
by man, twice as powerful as those of the 
first kind, because in the one case he uses 
his muscular force as the power, in the Fig. 5, 

other case only his weight. Levers of : : 

the third kind are used when velocity, or a large extent of motion, is required at the 
expense of power, and we consequently find this form much used in the structure of 
the limbs of animals. The structure of the human arm (fig. 5) is a very good example 
of this; the fulcrum is the socket (C) of the elbow-joint, the power is the strong muscle 
(the biceps) which passes down the front of the humerus, and is attached at A to the 
radius (see ARM); the weight is the weight of the fore-arm, together with anything held 
in the hand, the two being supposed to be combined into one weight acting at B. By 
this arrangement, a large extent of motion is gained, by a slight contraction or exten- 
sion of the muscle. ; 
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When a large mechanical advantage is required, this may be obtained, without an 
inordinate lengthening of the lever, by means of a combination of them (as in fig. 6). 
Here the levers have their arms in the 

ratio of 8 to 1, and a little considera- 
tion will make it plain that a power 
(P) of 1 lb. will balance a weight of 27 
Ibs.; but in this instance the particu- 
lar defect of the lever as a mechanical 
power showsitself prominently; for if 
the weight has to be lifted 2 in., the 
power requires to be depressed (227 
or) 54in.; and, as the extent of sweep of the power cannot be largely increased with- 


? 


out inconvenience, the advantages of this machine are confined within narrow limits. 


LEVEQUE, JEAN CHARLES, b. Bordeaux, France, 1818. He made careful study of 
the Greek and Alexandrian philosophers, and resided at Athens 1847-48. In 1856 he 
was appointed professor in philosophy at the college of France; in 1665 a member and 
in 1873 a vice-president of the academy of moral and political sciences. His writings 
are remarkable for erudition, and his work La Science du eau received several prizes 
from French academies. 

LEVER, CHARLES, Irish novelist, was b. in Dublin, Aug. 31, 1806. He was educated 
for the medical profession, studying first at Trinity college, and afterwards on the con- 
tinent. After taking his degree at GOdttingen, he was attached (as physician) to the 
legation at Brussels, and, on his resignation of that post, became editor of the Dublin 
University Magazine. He opened his brilliant literary career by Harry Lorrequer; after 
which he published a whole library of fiction, the larger proportion of which was issued 
in the serial form with illustrations. Among Lever’s best novels may be specified 
Charles O’ Malley; Tom Burke; Roland Cashel; The Knight of Gwynne; The Dodd Family 
Abroad, Davenport Dunn. When he undertook the editorship of the famous Irish mag- 
azine, Lever fixed his residence in the neigborhood of Dublin; but when, after a few 
years’ trial, his work became distasteful, he removed to Florence. He was appointed 
vice-consul at Spezzia in 1858, and was transferred in 1867 to Trieste, where he died in 
1872. The earlier novels of Lever are remarkable for a certain boisterous mirth and 
whirl of incident. His ladies and gentlemen seem under the influence of champagne, 
his peasants and servant-men of ‘‘potheen.” Latterly, the current of his genius became 
broader and clearer, and several of his later works have a higher interest, A life of 
Lever by N. J. Fitzpatrick appeared in 1879. ‘ 


LEVERET, the young of the hare during the first year of its age. 


LEVERETT, FREDERICK PERCIVAL, 1803-86; b. at Portsmouth, N. H.; graduated 
at Harvard in 1821, and was subsequently principal of the Boston Latin School. He 
was the author of a Latin lexicon and various Latin classics. Died in Boston. 


LEVERETT, Sir Joun, Bart., 1616-79; b. in England, and came to America with 
his father in 1638. He was an intimate friend of Cromwell and an officer in his army. 
In Massachusetts he was speaker of the general court, 1665-71; maj.gen., 1663-73; 
and deputy governor, 1671-738. He was knighted and made a baronet by Charles II. 
in 1676. 


LEVERETT, Joun, 1662-1724; b. Boston; grandson of sir John; graduated at 
Harvard in 1680, and president of the college 1707-24. Hewas a lawyer and judge, and 
at one time speaker of the general court, and highly esteemed for his learning. 


LEVERRIER, UrRxBAIN JEAN JOSEPH, a French astronomer of great celebrity, was b. 
at St. L6, in the department of Manche, Mar. 11, 1811. He was admitted into the poly- 
technic in 1831, and was subsequently employed for some time as an engineer in con- 
nection with the tobacco board. In 1886 he published Mémotres sur les Combinations du 
Phosphore avec 0 Hydrogéne et avec Oxygene. His Tables de Mercure, and several memoirs 
on ‘‘ the secular inequalities,” opened to him the door of the academy tn 1846; and at 
the instigation of Arago he applied himself to the examination of the disturbances in 
the motions of the planets, from which the existence of an undiscovered planet could 
be inferred; and, as the result of his laborious calculations, directed the attention of 
astronomers to the point in the heavens where, a few days afterwards, the planet Nep- 
tune was actually discovered, the same thing being also, by a remarkable coincidence, 
done about the same time, and independently, by the English astronomer John C. Adams 
(q.v.). For this Leverrier was rewarded with the grand cross of the legion of honor, 
a professorship of astronomy in the faculty of sciences at Paris, and various minor 
honors. When the revolution of 1848 broke out, Leverrier sought distinction as a demo- 
cratic politician ; the department of La Manche chose him in May, 1849, to be a member 
of the legislative assembly, where he at once became counter-revolutionary ; and in 1852 
Louis Napoleon made him a senator. In 1854 Leverrier was appointed to the director- 
ship of the observatory of Paris, an office which, save during an interval of three years 
(1870-73), he held till his death, Sept. 23, 1877. 


LE VERT, Octavia Watton, 1810-77; b. near Augusta, Ga. Her grandfather, 
George Walton, was a signer of the declaration of independence, and her father, who 
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bore the same name, was territorial secretary, and for a time acting governor of the ter- 
ritory of Florida. His daughter was with him at Pensacola, where she received her 
education, and where: as a young lady she was a great favorite in society. She was 
invited to select a name for the capital of Florida, and chose the Indian name Talla- 
hassee. Her father, at the close of his official term, removed to Mobile, where in 1836 
she was married to Dr. H. 8. Le Vert. Before this, however, she passed one or two 
winters in Washington, where she enjoyed the friendship of Webster, Clay, Calhoun, 
and other eminent men of that time, and won distinction by the accuracy of her reports 
of certain debates in congress. After 1853 she spent two years in Europe, and was 
received into the best society in England and on the continent. She subsequently gave 
an account of her observations in 2 vols. entitled Souvenirs of Travel. She did much 
to promote the objects of the Mount Vernon association, and for the comfort of the con- 
federate soldiers during the war of the secession. It is understood that she left in man- 
uscript Souvenirs of Distinguished People and Souvenirs of the War, but they have not 
been published. Died in New York. 


LEVI, the third son of Jacob and Leah (Gen. xxix. 84). He is conspicuous through 
the part he took with his brother Simeon in the slaughter cf the inhabitants of Shechem, 
together with Hamor and Shechem, their princes, while in a defenseless state, in order 
to avenge the wrong inflicted by the latter on Dinah (Gen. xxxiv.). Jacob, even on his 
death-bed, could not forgive this their bloody ‘‘anger and self-will,” and pronounced this 
curse on them both, that they should be scattered among Israel (Gen. xlix. 7). How 
this was fulfilled in the case of Levi, whose descendants, singled out for the service of 
the sanctuary and the general instruction of the people, had to reside in cities set aside 
for them throughout the length and the breadth of the land, will be more fully shown 
under Levitres. In Egypt the house of Levi had divided itself into three families, 
those of Gershon, Kohath, and Merari. 


LEVI, LEONE, PH.D., b. Ancona, Italy, 1821, of Jewish parentage. In 1844 he 
removed to Liverpool, where he was naturalized as a British citizen. He was one of the 
founders of the Liverpool chamber of commerce in 1849, and in 1852 was appointed pro- 
fessor of commercial law in university coll., London. In 1859 he became a barrister, 
and in 1861 received the doctorate from Tiibingen. He published many valuable papers 
upon statistical and commercial affairs, and is author of Commercial Law (4 vols.), On 
Taxation, and International and Commercial Law, etc. He d. 1888. 


LEVI ATHAN, a scriptural term for a great ‘‘sea-monster,” but more especially a 
crocodile (q.v.). In the Prophets and Psalms it is occasionally used as a symbol of 
Egypt and rhein Many wondrous allegorical tales are connected with this word in 
the Talmud and Midrash. 


LEV'ICO, a t. of the Tyrol, Austrian empire, 9 m. s.e. by e. from Trient (7ent), in the 
upper part of the valley of the Brenta, and near the small lake of Levico, where that 
river rises. It has mineral (sulphur) springs, and is resorted to for its baths. Pop. ’90, 
3988. 

LEVIGATION, a process of the laboratory for converting different substances to a 
smooth, uniform powder by grinding them between two flat surfaces. The same pro- 
cess essentially is used in grinding paints, printing-inks, and drugs. 

LEVIRATE MARRIAGE (Lat. levir, a husband’s brother) is the marriage of a man 
to the widow of his deceased brother. This was an ancient usage of the Hebrews when 
an Israelite died without male issue, and his widow could compel his next older brother 
to marry her. This law was afterwards enacted in the Mosaic code, though definite 
limits were prescribed for it, and some of the irksome and odious features which it 
had in ancient times were removed. This law was not peculiar to the Hebrews, but 
prevailed among the Moabites, Persians, and inhabitants of India, and still exists in 
Arabia, Abyssinia, and other nations. 

LEVIS, a co. in central Quebec, Canada, having the St. Lawrence river for its n. 
and n.w. boundary, and on the n.e. the straits that separate it from the isle of 
Orleans; about 256 sq.m.; pop. 791, 26,995. Itis drained by the Chaudiere and Etehe- 
min rivers, intersecting it centrally. It contains the town of Levis, in the n., opposite 
the city of Quebec, and communicating with it by a ferry, being a port of entry, and 
the landing-place for passengers by European steamers. It is intersected by the Grand 
Trunk railway and the Levis and Kennebec railway. Its surface is varied by the pic- 
turesque islands which interrupt its river courses, and their precipitous and densely 
wooded banks. It contains several towns of considerable commercial activity, where 
capital is employed in saw and grist mills, axe factories, tanneries, and an extensive 
lumber trade. Seat of justice, Levis. 

LEVIS, the chief town of Levis co., Quebec, Canada, opposite the city of Quebec, 
on the river St. Lawrence, 172 m. n.e. of Montreal, on the s. shore of the river; pop. 
°91, 7301. It contains the wharves where passengers from the ocean steamships are 
landed, and is protected by substantial fortifications. It is connected by a ferry with 
the city of Quebec, a mile distant, and is about 4 m. from the isle of Orleans, a large 
island dividing the river St. Lawrence at that point. It is engaged in a brisk trade, ; 
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has several saw-mills and factories, a good hotel, a convent, a board of trade, telegraph 
offices, etc. : 


LEVITA, Exvisan (Halevi, Ben Asher; Ashkenast = the German, Habachur = the 
master, Hamedakdek = the grammarian), a Jewish grammarian and exegete, who, 
though much overrated, still holds a high rank among Hebrew scholars, was b. at 
Neustadt, on the Aisch, near Nuremberg, in 1465, One of the then frequent expulsions 
of the Jews forced him to seek refuge in Italy, where he held a high pOsition as teacher 
of Hebrew, first in Venice, next in Padua, finally in Rome (1514). Cardinal Egidio here 
became his patron and pupil, but even he could not prevent Levita’s again being 
expelled this city, together with his Jewish brethren, in 1527. He then returned to 
Venice, where he lived for the most part until his death, 1549. His principal exegetical 
and biblical works are a Commentary on Job in Verse, a German Translation of the 
Psalms, an Edition of the Psalms with Kimehi’s Commentary, an Edition of the Targum to 
Proverbs, and of Kimehi’s Commentary to Amos. His grammatical works are chiefly 
Masoreth Hammesoreth (Tradition of Traditions), a treatise on the vowel-points, etc., in 
the Old Testament; Zub Taam (Good Judgment), a treatise on accents; Sefer Habachur 
or Dikduk (Grammar), besides many minor treatises. In the field of lexicography he 
has contributed Meturgeman (= Dragoman), an attempt at a Talmudical and Targumical 
dictionary; Zishbi, a complement to Hebrew dictionaries; Shemoth Debarim (The Names 
ef Things), a Hebrew-German dictionary; Nimukim, glosses to David Kimchi’s Book of 
Hebrew Roots, etc. Most of Levita’s works have been repeatedly edited and partly 
translated by Buxtorf, Minster, Fagius, and others, who owed most of their Hebrew 
knowledge to Levita exclusively—a fact not generally recognized. 


LEVITES, the descendants of Levi (q.v.), who were singled out for the service of the 
sanctuary. The term is more particularly employed in contradistinction to priests (q.v.), 
in designating all those members of the tribe who were not of the family of Aaron. It 
was their office—for which no further ordination was required in the case of the indi- 
vidual—to erect, to remove, and to carry the tabernacle and its utensils during the 
sojourn of the Israelites in the wilderness. When the sanctuary had found a fixed 
abode, they acted as its servants and guardians, and had to assist the priests in their 
holy functions in the sanctuary and in their medical capacity among the people. The 
vocal and instrumental music in the temple was likewise under their care, as were also 
the general instruction of the people, certain judicial and administrative functions, the 
keeping of the genealogical lists, and the propagation of the Book of the Law among 
the community. In order to enable them better to fulfill these functions, no special part 
of the land was allotted to them, but they were scattered—in accordance with Jacob’s 
last words (Gen. xlix. 7)—in Israel; 48 Levitical cities, among which there were also 
certain ‘‘ cities of refuge,” being set aside for them on both sides of the Jordan; with- 
out, however, preventing their settling wherever else they pleased. Their revenues con- 
sisted of the annual tithe (q.v.), and of a share in the second tithe, due every third year, 
and in the sacrificial repasts. The length of their service varied at different times. No 
special dress was prescribed for them until the time of Agrippa. 

While in the desert not more than 8,580 serviceable men strong, they had, under 
David, reached the number of 38,000 men fit for the service, 24,000 of whom this king 
selected, and divided them into four classes—sacerdotal assistants, doorkeepers, singers 
and musicians, and judges and officers. A very small number only returned from the 
exile, and all the Mosaic ordinances with respect to their cities, tithes, share in sacrificial 
repasts, etc., were virtually abrogated during the second temple. Nothing but the ser- 
vice in the temple, in which they were assisted by certain menials called Nethinim, was 
left to them. It may be presumed that they earned their livelihood partly like the rest 
of the community, partly as teachers, scribes, and the like. Their traveling-garb con- 
sisted, according to the Talmud (Jebam., 122 a), of a staff, a pouch, and a Book of the 
Law. Foreign rulers also granted them exemption from taxes. This is the only tribe 
which is supposed to have kept up its pure lineage to this day, and certain, albeit small, 
signs of distinction are still bestowed upon its members, more especially in the case of 
the presumed descendants of Aaron (the Kohenim). But the purity of lineage is more 
than questionable in many instances.—Levites is also the name given to certain sacer- 
dotal assistants in the Romish church. 


LEVITICUS isthe name generally given to the third book of the Pentateuch, contain- 
ing chiefly the laws and ordinances relating to the Levites and priests. Little or no 
progress is made in it with respect to the history of the people, and the few events 
recorded are closely connected with the special aim and purport of the book. The erec- 
tion of the sanctuary having been described at the end of Exodus, the nature of the 
worship—revealed by God within this tabernacle—is set forth in Leviticus, which forms 
its continuation. The order followed is not strictly systematical, but a certain plan is 
apparent, in its outlines at least. 

The age and authorship of Leviticus will be considered, together with that of the 
other ‘* Mosaic” records, under PENTATEUCH. We shall confine ourselves to mention- 
ing, in this place, that the whole of the supposed “ original” or Elohistic document (see 
GENESIS) is by modern critics held to be embodied, in its primitive shape, as nearly as 
possible at least, in the ‘‘ Leviticus” as we have it now. Among the few additions and 
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alterations ascribed to the Jehovist are reckoned chapters x. 16-20, xx. 20-25, xxv. 18-22, 
and the greater part of chap. xxvi. (8-35), the second verse of which (end of Parashah 
xxxii.) is held to have concluded the Sinaitic legislation in the original document. 
The Hebrew title, Wayikkra, which is simply the first word of the book, ‘‘And he 
called,” also points it out as a collection of divine commands. These commandments, 
as recorded in this book, have reference to sin as committed by men; to the sacrifices 
which the people should bring as an atonement; and to the priests who should offer 
them in the people’s name. ‘The first great fact to be perceived, in order to a right 
understanding of the book, is that it exhibits divinely appointed emblems of divine 
realities. All that it records, the tabernacle, the priest, the altar, the sacrifice, the incense, 
are emblems employed by him who gave signs to his servants, the prophets, and in his 
own teachings used similitudes. This being kept in mind, the book may be regarded as 
presenting three principal topics: I. THe Prrests.—They were at once the representa- 
tives of the people in their relations to God, and of God in his relations to them. Every 
man in the nation was vitally interested in the duties and burdens of the office, and 
might justly have been required to bear his portion of them; and in regard also to its 
honors, all the people were a kingdom of priests. At the beginning of their history the 
first-born sons of all the families, in all the tribes, were to be consecrated to the Lord as 
representatives of the whole. Afterwards, as an equivalent for them, the tribe of Levi 
was set apart to the service. Of these the sons of Aaron were to be priests, and Aaron 
was to be the high-priest. The whole tribe was considered as performing one service, 
the magnitude and importance of which were represented both by the great number 
consecrated and employed and by the dignity of the high-priest. All the service per- 
formed by them all was crowned with his work, and the splendor vested in him irradi- 
ated them all. The high-priest was anointed with holy oil, compounded of the most 
precious materials and devoted strictly to that use alone. By this, poured on him and 
running down to the skirts of his garments, he was consecrated to the Lord. He was 
clothed sometimes in splendid robes composed of blue, purple, scarlet, fine linen, and 
gold, elaborately wrought together, with a breast-plate of precious stones, and a miter 
on which blazed the inscription, formed of dazzling gems, ‘‘ Holiness to the Lord.” 
This represented the majesty of God. At other times he was required to minister in 
plain linen garments, which were emblematic of the humility appropriate for men in 
their approaches to God. Bodily perfection and personal purification were required in 
the priesthood as emblems of the holiness necessary for all men in approaching to God. 
The priestly office was, according to divine command, to be transmitted from father to 
son, and the oldest son of the high-priest was to be his successor. By this arrange- 
‘ment, while the individual priest could not continue by reason of death, the office 
was made perpetual. II. THe Sacririces.—1. Sacrifices for the priests themselves 
were to be offered before they could officiate for the people. These were required 
specially at their consecration, and generally before they made atonement for the peo- 
ple. Thus their own sinfulness was acknowledged and atoned for separately, in 
order that, although compassed with infirmities, they might be accounted worthy to stand 
emblematically between God and the people. 2. No sacrifice could be accepted unless 
accompanied with the shedding of blood. That represented the life, and therefore the 
blood of animals was consecrated as an emblem of atonement for sin, and was to be 
applied to all things connected with the offering of worship. 3. The animals offered 
were to be taken from those most valued, and must be without imperfection or blem- 
ish. And to their life many other choice things were to be added—such as fine flour, 
pure oil, and frankincense—in order to increase the costliness and therefore the emblem- 
atic significance of the offering 4. The sacrifices were to be numerous and perpetual. 
Every man was required to present offerings for himself whenever he sinned against 
God, or trespassed against his fellow-men; and for sins of ignorance, as well as for will- 
ful transgressions. After the settlement in Canaan, wherever a man lived, he was 
required to present his offering at the tabernacle or temple. These personal sacrifices 
were burdensome, and would frequently recur. Besides these, a general daily morning 
and evening sacrifice was ordained; and on the Sabbath days this was doubled. On 
feast days, additional offerings were prescribed. One day in every year was consecrated 
- with special solemnity as a day of atonement, in which all the people were required to 
* abstain from servile labor, and to afflict their souls, under penalty of being cut off from 
the congregation. On that day the high-priest alone of all the priests and people, and 
- he on that day only in all the year, was to enter the most holy place, taking with him 
blood, which he must sprinkle seven times before the mercy-seat. On that day the sin- 
offering consisted of two animals, one of which was sacrificed on the altar, while on the 
head of the other the high-priest laid both his hands, and confessed over it all the 
iniquities of the people and all their transgressions, putting them on its head, and send- 
ing it away into the wilderness. These solemn rites may be regarded as the closing sacri- 
fice of the year, binding all together as one great offering, crowning them and imparting 
to them the highest measure of emblematic significance. All these were appointed to 
be repeated year by year, through all generations, until the ordained end. Ul. Tus 
Srxs oF THE PEOPLE.—1. Their punishment. There were flagrant crimes for which no 
sacrifice would avail, He who committed them was to be cut off from his people. 
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‘There were also sins against the sacrifice itself for which, in the nature of the case, no 
atonement could be made. National judgments were threatened against the general vio- 
lation of the law by the people at large. For first offenses, disease, famine, and war, in 
lighter measures, were denounced. If, notwithstanding these visitations, the people per- 
gisted in their offenses, sevenfold judgments would be sent. God would break the 
pride of power and make the heavens as iron and the land as brass. If then they refused 
to obey, wild beasts would be sent to destroy their children and cattle. If they were not 
reformed by these inflictions, the horrors of siege and of pestilence would be superadded. 
If still they were not subdued, their sanctuaries would be desolated, their cities laid 
waste, their land destroyed, and they themselves scattered among the nations. By these 
threatened judgments the evil nature of sin was powerfully pressed on their consciences 
and thoughts. 2. It was also emblematically set forth in the daily actions and circum- 
stances of their lives. Of these, two may be specified: (1.) The distinction made between 
clean and unclean meat. All animals were divided into these two classes; the former 
of which only might be eaten, while the latter were to be an abomination in the sight of 
the people. While there may have been several reasons for this regulation, one object 
of it was to hold up the moral distinction between good and evil, holiness and sin, by 
reminding the people continually that in partaking of food they might do right or do 
wrong; and if in this constantly recurring act, so in all other actions of their lives. (2.) 
The disease of leprosy was an emblem of the awful nature and consequences of sin, As 
the disease was seated in the body, so sin is in the soul; as the disease might be trans- 
mitted by hereditary descent, so the sinfulness of mankind is continued from age to age, 
as leprosy was often manifested at first only by a single spot which spread over the body, 
so sinfulness of heart, often betraying itself at first only by slight outward transgres- 
sions, may increase in power until the whole character is defiled. Leprosy sometimes 
entered into a garment or a house; then the garment must be burned, and the house 
destroyed. So, by the sinfulness of men, a land being defiled, may be doomed to 
destruction, as Sodom and Gomorrah were destroyed. Yet as to Israel, their land was 
not to be forever desolate, nor were they to be utterly and finally cast off. 

Among the numerous commentaries on this book are those of Patrick (Lond., 1698) ; 
Rosenmiiller, (Scholia, Lips, 1824); Bonar (Lond., 3d ed., 1861); Bush (Wotes, N. Y., 
1852); Kalisch (Lond., 2 vols., 1857) ; Keil (vol. II. of his Pentateuch ; Edinb., 1866) ; 
Murphy (Andover, 1872). 


LEVROUX, asmall town in France, department of Indre, 18 miles north of Chateau- 
roux. It has manufactures of leather and woolen cloths. Pop. ’91, 3287. 

LEV'ULOSE, a variety of glucose, differing from ordinary glucose or dextrose by 
the property of turning the plane of polarization of light to the left (whence.its name) 
instead of to the right, as in dextrose. A mixture of these two sugars constitutes fruit 
sugar or, as sometimes called, znvert sugar, which also possesses left-hand rotation, because 
of the excess of left-handed power of the levulose constituent. Cane sugar may be 
inverted or transformed into a mixture of dextrose and levulose by warming it with 
dilute acids, or by the addition of yeast or diastase. ‘To separate the levulose the fruit 
sugar is mixed with slaked lime and water. A solid compound of levulose and cal- 
cium is formed, the dextrose remaining in solution, allowing the precipitate to be 
removed, which, when suspended in water, may be decomposed by carbolic acid gas, by 
which means pure levulose is separated, carbonate of lime being formed as an insoluble: 
precipitate. The solution containing the levulose may be concentrated by evaporation. 
Levulose is formed also by the action of dilute acids on inulin. It is a colorless, 
uncrystallizable syrup, having the sweetness of cane sugar, and exhibiting most of the 
reactions of dextrose, but is more soluble in alcohol. Its rotatory power at ordinary 
temperatures is much greater than that of dextrose, but diminishes as the temperature 
es while the rotatory power of dextrose is the same at all temperatures. See 
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LEVY (Fr. levée) is the compulsory raising of a body of troops from any specified 
class in the community for purposes of general defense or offense. When a country is 
in danger of instant invasion, a levée en masse is sometimes made—i.e., every man capa- 
ble of bearing arms is required to contribute in person towards the common defense. 
On less urgent occasions, the levy may be restricted to a class, as to men between 18 
and 40 years of age. At other times, a levy of so many thousand men of a certain age is 
decreed, and the districts concerned draw them by lot from among their eligible male 
population. In armies sustained by volunteering, the levy, which is a remnant of bar- 
barous times, is unnecessary; but the system was frequently resorted to in France before 
the enactment of the conscription laws. 


LEVY, in law, the seizure of real or personal property by a sheriff in order to satisfy 
an execution against it. Real estate may be levied upon by setting forth by metes and 
bounds the portion seized; personal property must be brought into the actual possession 
or under the power of the sheriff. 


LEVY, aco. in w. Florida, on the gulf of Mexico, bounded n.w. by the Suwanee 
river ; about 1104sq.m.; pop. ’90, 6586, chiefly of American birth, includ. colored: Its. 
southern portion is drained by the Withlacoochee river, forming its southern boundary 
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and emptying into the gulf of Mexico. Its surface is generally level, consisting of exten- 
sive swamps and large tracts of tillable lands covered with pine and cedar forests, 
and bearing the name of the Gulf Hammock. The portion under cultivation has a sandy 
soil, and among its staple products are oats, corn, tobacco, cotton, wool, sweet potatoes, 
and sugar cane. It has grist-mills, and mills for the manufacture of pine lumber, cedar 
pencils, and cotton-gins. Its coast is indented by Wacasassee bay and Cedar Key bay. 
Co. seat, Bronson. 


LEVY, Emin, b. France, 1826; pupil of the école de beaux arts of Paris, in which he 
obtained the grand Prix de Rome in 1854. His painting of ‘‘ Noah cursing Canaan,” 
exhibited at the Paris exposition in 1855, was purchased by the government. Levy’s 
most notable works since are ‘‘Répas de Martyrs,” ‘‘ Ruth et Naémi,” ‘‘la Rentré des 


foins,” ‘‘ Vercingétorix se rendant au César,” ‘‘la Messe au Champs,” ‘‘ Venus ceignant 
sa ceinture,” ‘‘ Diane la Mort d’Orphée,” ‘‘1’Arc-en-ciel,” ‘‘ 1’ Hesitation,” ‘‘le Christ au 


tombeau.” In 1867 M. Levy received the medal of the exposition and the cross of the 
Légion d’Honneur. He d. in 1890. 


LEWES, the county-t. of Sussex, market-t., and till 1885 parliamentary borough of 
England, most picturesquely situated on the navigable river Ouse, 50 m. s. from London, 
and 7 from Newhaven, which isits port. Pop. 91, 10,997. It is the seat of large annual 
sheep fairs. The chief trade is in grain, sheep, and cattle. It contains the ruins of a 
Cluniac priory founded by William de Warrenne in 1078, and a free grammar school 
founded and endowed in 1512. It has also a school of science and art, a free library, a 
county hall and a town hall, and several picturesque churches. Near Mount Harry on 
the Downs occurred the celebrated battle of Lewes, in which Henry III. was defeated 
(May 14th, 1264) by the insurgent barons under Simon de Montfort. The castle, some 
of the rooms of which are now used by the Sussex Archeological Society, was long the 
seat of William de Warrenne, whose remains, and those of his wife Gundrada, were dis- 
covered in the ruins of the priory in the year 1845. Down to 1868 the town returned 
two members to parliament; from 1868 to 1885 it returned only one, and after the latter 
date it ceased to bea parliamentary borough. Lewes is of very remote origin, and is 
thought to have been the site of a Roman station or camp. Roman coins have been 
discovered in the neighborhood and there are still traces of ancient mounds. In Saxon 
times it was a royal demesne of the South Saxon rulers, and miuts were established 
there by Athelstan. 


LEWES, GrorGE HEnRY, a versatile and influential English author, was born in Lon- 
don April 18, 1817 ; was educated at various schools, studied medicine for some time, and 
finally resolved to devote himself to authorship. In his twenty-first year, he proceeded 
to Germany, where he remained for two years, studying the life, language, and literature 
of that country. On his return to England, he took up his residence in London, and till 
his death was one of the most industrious as well as successful of Witérateurs. An 
intellect clear and sharp, if not remarkably strong ; a wit lively and piquant, if not very 
rich ; sympathies warm, if not wide; and a style as firm as it is graceful, made Lewes 
one of the best of critics and biographers. Lewes contributed to most of the quarterlies 
and magazines of the day; edited (with admirable talent) the Leader newspaper from 
1849 to 1854; composed novels, comedies, and tragedies; and ultimately turned his 
active mind to the study of physiology and cognate branches of science, in which 
he won as high a reputation. He was the husband of ‘‘George Eliot” (see Evans, 
MariANn). His principal works are his Biographical History of Philosophy (1845, 
a new edition of which, much enlarged, was afterwards published); The Spanish Drama, 
Lope de Vega and Calderon (1846); Comte’s Philosophy of the Sciences (forming one of the 
volumes in Bohn’s Scientific Library, 1853), a work which is not a mere translation of 
the French savant, but in several parts a complete remodeling, by which the style does 
not suffer; Life and Works of Goethe, etc. (1855); Seaside Studies at Ilfracombe (1858); 
Physiology of Common Life (1860); Problems of Life and Mind (1873-74); On Actors and 
the Art of Acting (1875); and The Physical Basis of Mind (1877). In 1865 Lewes founded 
the Fortnightly Review, and for a time was its editor. He died Nov. 30, 1878. 


LEWIN, Tuomas, b. at Ifield, Sussex, England, in 1805; educated at Trinity college, 
Oxford; admitted to the bar in 1833, andin 1853 became conveyancing counsel to the court 
of chancery. He wrote a treatise on The Law of Trusts, but most of his works are of a 
religious character. Among them are The Life and Hpistles of St. Paul; an Essay on the 
Chronology of the New Testament, Jerusalem, a Sketch of the Cityand Temple from the Earliest 
Times to the Siege by Titus; Siege of Jerusalem by Titus; and Fasti Sacra, or a Key to the 
Chronology of the New Testament. His work on Cesar’s Invasion of Britain, in which he 
questioned the correctness of the current belief as to the landing-place of that conqueror, 
involved him in a controversy with Dr. Airy, the astronomer royal, and led to new 
investigations. After the publication of his work on St. Paul, he devoted many years 
to a study of the apostle’s missionary journeys, visiting in person nearly every place 
named in the accounts given in the New Testament of his journeyings. The results of 
these later researches are embodied in a second edition of his previous work, in two 
large volumes, profusely illustrated. His views as to the sacred localities of Jerusalem, 
especially in respect to the site of the temple, which differ from those of Robinson and 
others and have led to much controversy, have not been generally accepted. Hed. 1877. 
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LEWIS or LEWIS FORK, the old name of SNAKE River, the great southern branch of 
the Columbia (q.v.), which rises in the Rocky mountains on the n.western border of 
Wyoming, flows across Idaho, then in a northerly direction between that state and Ore- 
gon, and enters Washington to join the Columbia about lat. 46° 15’, long. 119°. Its _ 
total length is upwards of 900 miles, and navigation is unimpeded for 100 miles from 
its mouth. 

LEWIS, aco. inn.e. Kentucky, having the Ohioriver for its n. boundary, separat- 
ing it from the state of Ohio, and the North fork of the Licking river for its s.w. 
boundary; drained by the branches of the Ohio, flowing from all portions of the county; 
about 450 sq.m. ; pop. ’90, 14,308, chiefly of American birth, with colored. It is 
largely covered with forests on a hilly surface with a limestone formation. Its soil is 
fertile along the water-courses, and is adapted to the raising of live stock, every variety 
of grain, fruit, dairy products, tobacco, wool, sweet potatoes, wine, and honey ; other 
products are maple sugar, flax, and hops. Its cafical is represented by tanneries, 
currying establishments, lumber, flour and saw mills, boat-yards, and manufactories of 
hubs and spokes. Co. seat, Vanceburg. 

LEWIS, a co. in n.e. Missouri, having the Mississippi river for its e. boundary, sepa- 
rating it from Illinois; 510 sq.m. ; pop. ’90, 15,935, chiefly of American birth, includ. 
colored. It is drained by the Wyaconda river, flowing s.e., and the North and Middle 
branches of the Fabius river, flowing from n.w. to s.e. across the county, emptying into 
the Fabius and thence into the Mississippi. Co. seat, Monticello. 

LEWIS, a co. in n. New York, intersected by the Black river and its branches, 
among them the Beaver river, rising in a small lake on its eastern border, the Moose, and 
the Oswegatchie ; 1294 sq.m.; pop. ’90, 29,806. Its surface is hilly, rising in some por- 
tions to the height of 1400 ft., and in the w., that being the most productive region, to 
an elevation of 1500 and 1700 feet. It is well wooded with groves of sugar-maple and 
hard-wood trees, particularly in the eastern portion. It has excellent pasturage, and its 
soil along the river bed, having a sub-stratum of limestone, is very fertile, and adapted 
to the raising of live stock, every variety of grain, tobacco, wool, maple sugar, and flax. 
Its leading industries are lumber, leather, cooperage, carriages, paper and wooden wares, 
woolen goods, pig iron, and tin, copper, and sheet-iron ware. Co. seat, Lowville. 


LEWIS, aco. in central Tennessee, having the Buffalo creek for its s. boundary, and 
the Duck river crossing its extreme n.e. corner ; about 280 sq.m.; pop. 90, 2555, chiefly 
of American birth, with colored. Its surface is diversified, sparsely settled, and is 
divided into hill, valley, and woodland, the latter predominating. Live stock is 

- produced, peanuts, and every variety of grain. Co. seat, Newburg. 


LEWIS, a co. situated in s.w. Washington, drained by the Cowlitz river, flowing 
w. and s.w., having the Chehalis river on its n.e. boundary, running n.w. and empty- 
ing into the Pacific ; and part of the Cascade range of mountains for its e. border ; “308 
sq.m.; pop. 790, 11,499, chiefly of American birth. It is thinly populated, and its surface 
is extensively covered with timber. The soil of its valleys is very fertile, and adapted to 
the raising of live stock, wool, dairy products, and every variety of grain. Its rivers 
are navigable. Co. seat, Chehalis. 


LEWIS, a co. in n. West Virginia, intersected centrally by the West fork of the 
Monongahela river running northward ; drained also by the Little Kanawha river ; about 
1400 sq.m.; pop. 90, 15,895, chiefly of American birth, with colored. It presents an 
uneven surface, alternate hill and valley, tillable lands, and extensive forests. It con- 
tains beds of iron and bituminous coal easily mined. Its soil is adapted to the raising 
of live stock, fruit, buckwheat, oats, corn, rye, wheat, tobacco, wool, sweet potatoes, 
and dairy products ; also maple sugar, sorghum, and flax. It has woolen factories, and 
saw and planing mills. Co. seat, Weston. 


LEWIS, ANDREW, 1730-80; b. in Ulster co., Ireland; while an infant was brought 
by his father to Bellefonte, Augusta co., Va. In the old French war he was a volunteer 
in the Ohio campaign in 1754, a maj. in Braddock’s expedition, and present at the 
great defeat on the Monongahela in 1755. He commanded the Sandy Creek expedition 
in 1756, and in 1758 was taken prisoner by the French and carried to Montreal. Ten 
years later he served as commissioner of Virginia in the treaty made with the Iroquois 
at fort Stanwix. In 1774 he was raised to the rank of brig.gen., and in the same year 
commanded the Virginia troops in the victory over the Shawnee confederacy at the 
mouth of the Kanawha river. He was a member for several years of the Virginia house 
of burgesses, and in 1776, at the request of Washington, was appointed by congress 3 
brig.gen., and took part in the military operations against lord Dunmore. II] health 
compelled him to resign his commission in 1777, and he died in Bedford co., Va. He 
was very highly esteemed by Washington, and his statue occupies one of the pedestals 
around the Washington monument at Richmond. He had four brothers, Samuel, 
See William, and Charles, scarcely less prominent than himself in the annals of 

irginia, 

LEWIS, CHARLTON THOMAS, lawyer; was b. in West Chester, Penn., Feb. 25, 
1834; graduated at Yale College in 1853, and commenced the study of law with his 
father, Joseph I, Lewis. In 1856-7 he was professor of language at the State Normal 
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University of Illinois. In 1858, he was made professor of mathematics and in 1860 of 
Greek, in the Troy University, Troy, N. Y. In connection with Rev. M. R. Vincent, | 
he translated and edited Beall’s Grammar of the New Testament, which was soon after 
republished, in substance, in England, as the work of three clergymen of the Church of 
England, under the title of Zhe Critical English New Test ment. About 1863 he com- 
menced the practice of law in New York. In 1868 he became associated with William 
Cullen Bryant (q.v.) as editorial writer, and in 1890 as managing editor of the Evening 
Post. During this time he wrote the History of Germany. In 1872 be resumed the 
practice of his profession in New York City. His principal work has been in the 
field of Latin lexicography. In 1881 he published, in connection with the late Charles 
Short, D.D. (q.v.), professor of Latin in Columbia College, New York, the great dic- 
tionary of the Latin language known as Harper’s Latin Lexicon, and in England as 
Lewis & Short’s Latin Lexicon, of which most of the work was from his pen. In 1888, 
he published a Latin Dictionary for Schools, and in 1891 an Hlementary Latin Dictionary. 
He was class poet of Yale in 1853 and at the reunion in 1883. 


LEWIS, Dio, b. N. Y., 1823; studied at the Harvard medical school in Boston, and 
practiced for a time successively at Port Byron and Buffalo, N. Y. At the latter place 
he published a monthly periodical, in which he advanced the idea that diet and exercise 
should take the place of drugs in the treatment of disease. As a means of preservin 
health and removing disease he introduced the system of light gymnastics for the use o 
schools and private classes, and in 1863 founded in Boston aschool for training teachers 
of this system. Afterwards he established at Lexington, Mass., a seminary for young 
ladies, in which he sought to carry out his ideas of diet, air, and exercise. The building 
used for this school was destroyed by fire in 1868, and Dr. Lewis thereupon engaged in 
medical practice in Boston. He removed to New York city about 1883, and engaged in 
authorship and in farming near the city. His principal publications are: The New Gym- 
nastics ; Weak Lungs and How to Make Them Strong; Talks about People’s Stomachs; Our 
Girls; Chats with Young Women; Our Digestion; Dio Lewis’s Monthly. He d. 1886. 

LEWIS, Drxon HAt1, statesman and lawyer, was born in Georgia in 1802, whence 
he afterward removed to Alabama. He served as a democrat inthe U. 8S. House of Rep- 
resentatives (1830-1844), and in 1844 was made United States senator. He died in 1848. 


LEWIS, EpmontaA, b. New York in 1845; Indian and African blood runs in her 
veins. She received little instruction in sculpture, but attracted attention by exhibit- 
ing a bust of Col. Shaw in Boston, 1865. After completing her statue ‘‘ The Freed- 
woman,’’ she took up her residence in Rome, Italy, 1867. Among her works are, ‘‘ The 
Death of Cleopatra,’ ‘‘ Asleep,’ ‘‘ Marriage of Hiawatha,’ ‘‘ Madonna with the Infant 
Christ,’’ and several portrait busts. 


LEWIS, ELLIs, Lu.D., an American jurist, was born in Pennsylvania in 1798. He 
became distinguished as a profound student of law, and in 1854 was made chief-justice 
of the supreme court of Pennsylvania. He died in 1871. 


LEWIS, Enocu, an American mathematician, was born in Pennsylvania in 1776. 
From 1796 to 1799 he taught mathematics in the Friends’ Academy in Philadelphia, 
and later at the West Town school. He wrote an Algebra, a treatise on trigonometry, 
a Life of William Penn, and other works that are of much value. In 1847 he became 
editor of the Friends’ Review, published in Philadelphia, and conducted it until his death 
in 1856. 

LEWIS, Estetite ANNA BLANcHE, b. near Baltimore, 1824; educated at Miss Wil- 
lard’s seminary in Troy, N. Y.; married in 1841 Sidney Lewis of Brooklyn, N. Y., who 
is now deceased. Mrs. L. lived most of her time in Europe after the death of her hus- 
band. Among her publications are: The Record of the Heart; The Child of the Sea; 
The Myths of the Minstrel; and Helenah (a tragedy). A collection of her poems was 
published in this country in 1858, and in England in 1866. After that time Mrs. L. pub- 
lished Sapho of Lesbos; The King’s Stratagem (both tragedies) ; and letters from Europe 
signed Stella. She d. in London, 1880. 

LEWIS, Francis, 1718-1808; b. Liandaff, Wales, and educated at Westminster. He 
came to America, settling in New York, where he wasa merchant. In 1757 he was on 
the staff of gen. Mercer in the old French war, and being taken prisoner at Oswego was 
sent to France. England, in consideration of his services, gave him 5,000 acres of land. 
He was one of the signers of the declaration of independence, and, 1775-79, a member of 
congress. He and his wife were imprisoned by the enemy for a long time, and the 
greater portion of his estate was sacrificed. Died in New York. 


LEWIS, Right Hon. Sir GEorer CorNEWALL, Bart., English statesman and author. 
was b. in London, 1806. He was eldest son of sir Thomas Frankland Lewis. first 
baronet of Harpton Court, Radnorshire, who, after a long official career, was chairman 
of the poor-law board from 1834 to 1889. Lewis was educated at Eton and Christ 
church, Oxford, where in 1828 he was first-class in classics and second-class in mathe 
matics. He was called to the bar of the middle temple in 1831, and after acting on 
various commissions of inquiry, succeeded his father as poor-law commissioner in 18389, 
and remained at the poor-law board until it was broken up and reconstituted in 1847. 
He had meanwhile married lady Maria Theresa, sister to the fourth earl of Clarendon, 
and a connection by marriage of earl Russell. Having determined to adopt a political 
career, and being thus incorporated into the number of whig official families, his pre- 
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motion was certain and rapid. He sat for Herefordshire from 1847 to 1852, and became 
successively secretary to the Indian board of control, under-secretary for the home 
department, and financial secretary to the treasury. In 1852 he lost his seat in the house 
of commons, and subsequently accepted the editorship of the Hdinburgh Review, which 
he continued to conduct until 1855, when he was elected for the Radnor district of 
boroughs. He had scarcely taken his seat when lord Palmerston offered him the chan- 
cellorship of the exchequer in his first administration, which he held from Mar., 1855, 
to the dissolution of the government in Feb., 1858. On the return of lord Palmerston 
to power, in June, 1859, Lewis accepted the post of secretary of state for the home 
department, which, to the surprise of the nation, he exchanged, in 1861, on the death of 
lord Herbert, for the office of secretary of state for war. In the same year, he published 
a work of much research, entitled the Astronomy of the Ancients. This unremitting 
labor weakened his frame, and a cold caught while he was enjoying the Easter holi- 
days at his family seat, was followed by congestion of the lungs, which proved fatal, 
April 18, 1868. Lewis was an able, earnest, and sincere politician. As an orator, he 
could scarcely be said to express himself with eloquence or vivacity; yet his sound sense, 
varied knowledge, and moral and intellectual qualities, made him one of the chief orna- 
ments of public and political life in England. His Inquiry into the Credibility of Early 
Roman History is conducted on the critical principles of Niebuhr, but is more rigorous 
and skeptical in spirit than the work of the great German historian. The treasures of 
varied knowledge and wisdom which he had collected during his comparatively short 
life may be gathered from a list of his works, which include a treatise on the Origin and 
Formation of the Romance Language; The Fables of Babrius; The Use and Abuse of 
Political Terms; The Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion; The Method of Observa- 
tion and Reasoning in Politics; Local Disturbances and the Irish Church Question; The 
Government of Dependencies; A Glossary of Provincial Words used in Herefordshire; and the 
Astronomy of the Ancients. His latest work was a Dialogue on the Best Form of Govern- 
ment, which was published a few days before his death. 


LEWIS, IpA (Mrs. Ida Lewis Wilson); heroine of Lime Rock lighthouse, Newport, 
R. I.; b. Newport, 1841. Since 1854 she is known to have saved 13 lives, wholly by 
her own exertions in nearly every instance. She has received medals from the legisla~ 
ture of R. I., the Mass. Humane soc., and the New York Life Saving soc. In 1881, the 
sec. of the treasury honored her with the gold medal awarded by congress to those who 
risk their own lives in rescuing others. 


LEWIS, JoHN FREDERICK, b. London, 1805; became known at first by a series of 
studies from wild animals which were engraved by himself, and next by sketches of 
manners in Spain, published in 2 vols. in 1833-34. He resided most of the time in Italy 
1838-51, but made visits to Greece, Turkey, and Egypt. In 1853 he exhibited copies in 
water-colors of more than 60 of the most famous pictures of the Venetian and Spanish 
schools. These were purchased by the Scottish academy. He was president of the 
society of water-colors, 1855-58; in 1859 he was elected an associate, and in 1865 a 
member, of the royal academy. He d. 1876. 


LEWIS, MarrHew GREGORY, 1775-1818; often called Monk Lewis; b. London; 
educated at Christchurch, Oxford; visited Germany for the purpose of acquiring the 
language of that country, and by the perusal of the drama and the wild fictions of the 
Germans, imbibed a taste for the mysterious and tragic. In 1795 he produced his novel 
the Monk, a work full of scenes of blood, cruelty, and impurity. It became very popular, 
but its licentiousness was so revolting that he was threatened with prosecution, to avert 
which he agreed to recall the printed copies, and remove the objectionable parts in future 
editions. He obtained a seat in parliament. In 1796 appeared Village Virtues, a drama; 
in 1797 his Castle Specter, which was acted 60 nights. In 1798 he visited Edinburgh, and 
had an interview with sir Walter Scott, who contributed several fine ballads to the Tales 
of Wonder, published by Lewis in 1801. The death of his father brought him a large 
fortune consisting of an estate and slaves in the West Indies, which he visited in 1815-16. 
On his homeward voyage the second time he died of fever. His novels and plays are 
all characterized by an extravagant taste for deeds of horror and mystery. His poetry, 
consisting chiefly of songs and ballads, though pronounced deficient in passion and 
imagery, has a finished and musical flow of versification, and by sir Walter Scott was 
warmly commended. His best known poems are Alonzo the Brave, in execrable taste ; 
Durandarte. His novel The Bravo of Venice and his drama Timour the Tartar were 
popular. His best prose work is his West Indian Journal, written during his first voy- 
age, published in 1833 ; and his Life and Correspondence, in 1839, shows him to have been 
a kind and benevolent man. 


LEWIS, MeRIWETHER, 1774-1809; b. near Charlottesville, Va.; a volunteer at the 
time of the whisky insurrection of 1794, an ensign in the regular army in 1795, anda 
capt. in 1800. Shortly afterwards he became Jefferson’s private secretary. In 1803-6 
he was engaged with capt. William Clarke in an expedition to the Pacific ocean, whose 
results were important to geographical science; and in 1807 he was made governor of 
the territory of Louisiana. He was subject to periods of mental depression, in one of 
which he took his own life near Nashville, Tenn. His memoir by Jefferson was pub- 
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lished, together with Biddle and Allen’s Narrative of the Lewis and Clarke Eapedition, in 
1814. 


LEWIS, MorGan, 1754-1844;b. New York city; graduated at Princeton in 1773, 
and studied law in the oflice of John Jay. He joined Washington’s army at Cam- 
bridge in June, 1775, and was successively made capt., maj., col., and chief of staff to 
Gen. Gates. He was in the battle of Saratoga, and in Clinton’s campaign against sir 
John Johnson in the Mohawk valley. After the war he was admitted to the bar in 
Dutchess co., was appointed judge of the court of common pleas, elected attorney-general 
in 1791, made judge of the supreme court in 1792, and chief-justice in 1801. He was 
governor of the state 1805-6, a member of the legislature 1808-11, quartermaster-gen. 
with the rank of brig.gen. in 1812, maj.gen. in 1813, in which year he was engaged in 
the operations on the Niagara frontier, and in 1814 had command of the defenses of New 
York city. He delivered an address before the city authorities on the centenary anni- 
versary of Washington’s birth, Feb. 22, 1832, and was subsequently elected president of 
the New York historical society. Died in New York. 


LEWIS, TAYLER, LL.D., 1802-77; b. Northumberland, Saratoga co., N. Y.; gradu- 
ated at Union college in 1820. He studied law in Albany and entered into practice at 
Fort Miller; but finding the profession distasteful, relinquished it to devote himself to 
classical studies. He was appointed professor of Greek at the university of New York 
in 1838, and at Union college in 1849. He was a stout defender of evangelical theology 
against all its assailants, and especially against the theories and alleged discoveries,of 
modern scientists. He was master of a most clear and vigorous English style, and full 
of learning and logical power. His mind was of great breadth and originality, and 
with that felicitous tendency to mysticism which, when restrained, gives depth and 
grandeur to explorations after truth. He wrote 7’he Six Days of Creation; The Bible 
and Science; The Divine Human in the Scriptures; and, together with E. W. Blyden and 
Theodore Dwight, T’he People of Africa, their Character, Condition, and Future Prospects, 
He was a copious contributor upon his favorite themes to the periodical literature of his 
time. Died at Schenectady. 


LEWIS, Tuomas, 1718-90; b. Ireland; was a member of the Virginia house of bur 
gesses, and actively favored the rights of the colonies. In the session of 1765 he advo. 
cated the resolutions of Patrick Henry, was a member of the conventions of 1775-76, 
and of the state convention which ratified the federal constitution. 


LEWIS, Wix.iAMm, 1724-1811; b. Ireland; one of four brothers prominent in the 
revolutionary history of Virginia. Under his brother Andrew, the most distinguished 
of the four, he was engaged in the French and Indian wars. He became a colonel. 


LEWIS, WILLIAM BEVAN, English physician, born in 1847 and educated at Guy’s 
hospital, London. After 1871 he held various positions in connection with the West 
Riding Asylum at Wakefield. He wrote a variety of works on medical subjects espe- 
cially in the department of neurology, including 4 Tezxt-book of Medical Diseases (1889), 
Sauber an! studies of nerve cells, brain structure, insanity, origins of crime, effects 
of alcohol, etc. 


LEWIS, Winstow, 1799-1875; b. Boston; graduated at Harvard university in 1819; 
continued his medical studies under Dupuytren at Paris and Abernethy at London. On 
his return to Boston he succeeded Dr. John C. Warren as consulting physician to the 
Massachusetts general hospital. In 1861 he was city physician of Boston. He took an 
interest in public affairs, and was several times chosen to the state legislature. 

LEWIS AND CLARKE, a w. central co. of Montana; 2600 sq.m.; pop. 90, 19,145; 
has the Missouri river on the e. and the Sun or Medicine river on the north. Within 
this co. is a part of the Rocky mountain chain, and the surface is generally mountainous, 
though there are productive valleys. There are gold mines, and the forests yield largely 
of firand pine. The staple products are wheat, grass, and potatoes. The Northern Pa- 
cific and the Great Northern railroads cross the county. Co. seat, Helena. 


LEWISBURG, borough and co. seat of Union co., Pa.; on the west branch of the 
Susquehanna river, and on the Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia and Reading rail- 
roads; 64 miles n. of Harrisburg. It is the seat of Bucknell university, a co-educa- 
tional Baptist institution, opened in 1846, and has university and institute libraries, 
electric lights, national banks, weekly and semi-monthly periodicals, and woolen, flour, 
and saw mills, furniture and chair factory, and electric motor works. ‘The borough is 
in a region yielding large grain and market products, aud is a distributing point for an 
extensive area. Pop. ’90, 3248. 


LEWISIA, a genus of plants of the natural order Portulacacee (see PURSLANE), named 
in honor of the American traveler Lewis. JZ. rediviva is found in the regions of his 
explorations on the w. side of the Rocky mountains. Its roots are gathered in great 
quantities by the Indians, and are highly valued as nutritive, and also as restorative, a 
very small quantity being deemed sufficient to sustain a man throughout a long journey 
poe fatigue. It is called tobacco root because, when cooked, it has a tobacco-like 
smell. 


LEWISTON, a city in Androscoggin co., Me.; on the e. bank of the Androscoggin 
river, opposite Auburn, and on the Grand Trunk and Maine Central railroads, 85 miles 
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n. of Portland. It was settled in 1770, was incorporated in 1795, and received a city 
charter in 1861: but the city government was not organized till 1863. It is connected 
with the w. bank of the river by four bridges, two of which are ot steel for the use of 
the railroads, and its prosperity, in manufactures and trade, has given it the rank and 
consequence of the second city of Maine. It contains Bates college, a Free-will Baptist 
institution organized in 1863, named in honor of Benjamin E. Bates of Boston, who 
gave it $200,000; the Cobb divinity school connected with the college, organized 1870; 
and the Nichols Latin school, named from Lyman Nichols of Boston, connected with 
the same institution. There are the college, divinity school, Latin school, and the 
manufacturers and mechanics’ libraries, national and savings banks, the Central Maine 
general hospital, Sisters of Charity hospital, City park, electric light and street rail- 
road plants, city waterworks supplied from the Androscoggin river, churches of the 
principal denominations, and daily, weekly, and monthly periodicals. The river at this 
point falls fifty feet over a ledge of rocks, anda system of dams has been built costing 
$1,000,000, the water power, including a canal 60 ft. wide, being owned by the Frank- 
lin company, incorporated in 1854. In 1890 there were 214 manufacturing corporations 
employing 7373 hands, with a capital of $8,324,231, and an annual product of $9,073,856, 
The principal industries are the manufacture of cotton and woolen goods, cotton and 
woolen machinery for factories, brushes, boots and shoes, files, trunks, ticking, burlaps, 
jute bags, duck, carriages, furniture, and bricks, and there are extensive bleaching and 
dye works. Pop. 3584; ’60, 7424; ’70, 18,600; ’80, 19,083; °90, 21,701. 

eLEWISTON, a t. inn.w. New York, on the New York Central and Hudson River 
railroad ; the terminus of the Buffalo and Lewiston branch of that railroad, and also of 
the Oswego and Lewiston branch of the Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg railroad; pop. 
90, 2577. Itis in Niagara co., on Niagara river, 7 m. s. of the falls, the river descend- 
ing 104 ft. in that distance. It was burned by the British in 1815, and is opposite 
Queenston, the scene of the battle of Oct. 18, 1812, at which Gen. Isaac Brock, a Brit- 
ish maj.gen., was killed. It has a Roman Catholic theological school, organized in 1856 
and chartered in 1868, called Our Lady of the Angels, and 4 churches. It is situated at 
the foot of Mountain Ridge, formerly a reservation of the Tuscarora tribe of Indians, 
who are now numbered among the inhabitants. It is at the head of navigation from 
lake Ontario, and has a regular daily line of steamers in the summer season to the 
Canadian city of Toronto. 


LEWIS-WITH-HARRIS (the name Lewis is derived from the Norwegian Zjodhhus, the 
sounding house), an island of Scotland, one of the outer Hebrides, the most northern 
and the largest of the group, lies about 30 m.n.w. from Ross-shire, from which it is 
separated by the Minch (q.v.). Lewis, the larger and most northerly part of the island, 
belongs to Ross-shire; the other portion, Harris, belongs to Inverness-shire. Entire 
length, 60 m.; greatest breadth, 30 miles. Area, 770 sq.m.; pop. 91, 30,726. The 
coasts are wild and rugged; the chief indentations being Broad bay, lochs Erisort, Sea- 
forth, Resort, and Roag. The butt of Lewis, a promontory at the extreme n., in lat. 
58° 81' n., long. 6° 15’ 30" w., rises 142 ft. above sea-level. 'The surface is rugged, with 
tracts of swamp, a considerable portion is covered with peat, and there are remains of 
ancient forests. Barley and potatoes are the principal crops raised. Remains of ancient 
edifices abound on the island. The inhabitants are almost all of Celtic extraction, with 
the exception of a colony in the n., who, although they speak the Gaelic language, are 
of purely Scandinavian descent. Stornoway, on the e. coast, is the principal town. 
Sir James Matheson (1796-1878) purchased the Seaforth estates in 1844, and expended 
a large sum in improvements such as road-making, draining and building schools, 


LEX FO’RI, a legal expression often used to denote the law of the country where a 
suitor brings his action or suit. See INTERNATIONAL LAW; CONFLICT oF Laws; 
FOREIGN COURTS. 


LEXICOGRAPHY. See DICTIONARY. 
LEXICON. See DICTIONARY. 


LEXINGTON, a co. in central South Carolina, having the Congaree river for its e. 
boundary, the Broad river for its n.e., the North Edisto for its s.w.; intersected in the 
n. by the Saluda river, emptying into the Congaree at Columbia on its e. border; 780 
sq. m.; pop. 90, 22,187, chiefly of American birth, includ. colored. It is traversed by 
a branch of the southern railroad. Its surface is uneven, and is covered with extensive 
forests of hardwood timber. Its soil is adapted to the raising of live stock, every 
variety of grain, tobacco, cotton, wool, sorghum, and sugar-cane. It produced in ’80, 
$1,802,911 worth. Its industries are represented by cotton factories, carriage shops, 
flour and saw mills. Seat of justice, Lexington. 


LEXINGTON, city and co. seat of Fayetteco., Kentucky, on the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
the Lexington and Eastern, the Louisville and Nashville, the Queen and Crescent Route, 
and the Southern railroads; 99 miles s. of Cincinnati, O. The city is the center of 
the widely celebrated ‘‘ blue grass ’’ region, was founded by Colonel Fobert Patterson 
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in 1775, and was being laid out in May, when the news arrived of the skirmish at Lex- 
ington, Mass., in the previous month, whereupon the settlers immediately named the 
town after the New England village. It was incorporated by the legislature of Virginia 
in 1782, and the first legislature of the state of Kentucky met here, Lexington being 
the capital for a few months. Lexington is laid out in a regular manner, and its streets 
are prettily shaded. Main street, two miles in length, leads to a beautiful cemetery, 
containing a monument to Henry Clay. The city contains one of the State asylums 
for the insane, the Kentucky university (q. v.), the Kentucky agricultural and mechani- 
cal college, Alleghan academy, St. Catherine’s academy (Rom. Cath.), the Chandler 
normal school for colored pupils (Congl.), Lexington and Kentucky business colleges, 
St. Jos@ph’s hospital, Protestant infirmary, the Lexington and several college libraries, 
several national and State banks, gas and electric light plants, and numerous separate 
churches for white and colored people. In 1890 there were 183 manufacturing establish- 
ments reported, which had a combined capital of $1,619,880, employed 1545 persons, to 
whom $816,692 was paid in wages, used materials that cost $1,256,739, and had an out- 
put valued at $2,708,445. The principal industries are the manufacture of Bourbon 
whisky, tobacco, hemp, flour, planing mill products, saddlery and harness, carriages 
and wagons, furniture, and foundry and machine shop products. There are numerous 
daily, weekly, and monthly periodicals. The city has electric street railroads, Holly 
Aig ee of waterworks, and racing tracks, and is an important market for horses. Pop. 
90, 21,567. 


LEXINGTON, a town in Middlesex co., Mass.; on the Boston and Maine railroad; 11 
miles n.w. of Boston. It was settled in 1642; was once known as Cambridge Farms; 
was subsequently named as at present after a town in Nottinghamshire, England; and 
was incorporated in 1713. It contains the villages of Lexington, East Lexington, and 
North Lexington. There are a public high school, Hancock and Adams grammar 
schools, Tidd primary school, Cary library, Lexington historical society, gas and electric 
light plants, savings bank, and weekly newspaper. Among the objects of special in- 
terest are the battle-ground, the Clarke-Hancock house where Hancock and Adams 
slept the night before the battle, the old Belfry club house (cost $15,000), and the 
Hancock school house (cost $65,000). Lexington is celebrated in American history for 
having been the scene of the first battle in the revolutionary war, fought April 19, 1775, 
which aroused the colonies to resistance, precipitating the general conflict. On the 
night of April 18 the patriots discovered the intention of the British to send a detach- 
ment of troops to Concord for the purpose of destroying some military stores which 
had been collected there, and also to seize the persons of John Hancock and Samuel 
Adams, who were residing at the house of the Rev. John Clark in Lexington. Informa- 
tion of this design was spread abroad by Paul Revere, who rode from Charlestown to 
Lexington, warning the farmers along his route. On the same evening, Gen. Gage, 
who commanded in Boston, had picketed the roads in the vicinity, and dispatched 
Lieut-Col. Smith, with 800 men, on the expedition to Concord. Revere eluded the 
pickets, and succeeded in his mission, so that when the advance of the British column 
reached Lexington it was opposed in the early morning by about 70 militia, who had 
formed on the town common, under command of Capt. John Parker. The British were 
commanded by Maj. Pitcairn, who, on observing the preparations made to resist his 
progress, halted his men to load, and then advanced them at the double-quick; himself 
riding in front and ordering the Americans to lay down their arms and retire. As the 
militia held their ground, Maj. Pitcairn fired his pistol at them, and giving the order 
to his men, the latter discharged their muskets, with the result of killing four and 
wounding nine of the militia-men. The latter, being outnumbered, retreated, four 
being killed while flying. A scattering fire from Capt. Parker’s men wounded three 
British soldiers and Maj. Pitcairn’s horse, and, the militia being dispersed, the British 
force proceeded to Concord to effect the main object of the expedition. The distance 
is only about 6 m., and the place which became the second battleground of that day 
was reached at about 7.30 o’clock. The country was by this time thoroughly aroused, and 
as many as 180 militia had assembled, who, as the British came in view, fell back and 
took position on the side of a hill, afterwards crossing the north bridge by order of Col. 
Barrett, who had assumed command. The British, being left in possession of the town, 
proceeded to the destruction of such arms and provisions as they could find, a detach- 
ment being sent to gain control of the bridges. This body was attacked by the militia, 
and a brisk fight followed, which resulted in slight losses on both sides. The British, 
having effected all the damage possible, commenced to retreat, being followed by the 
Americans, who kept up a galling fire, and annoyed them seriously during their hurried 
flight. The importance of these two engagements was quite disproportionate to their 
immediate result in killed and wounded. They fired the souls of the patriots and im- 
pressed them with the sense of their own capacity to contend with the tried regulars of 
the British army, and may thus be said to have had an influence and effect beyond their 
merits as warlike achievements, A monument was erected 1799. 


LEXINGTON, city and co. seat of Lafayette co., Mo.; on the south bank of the 
Missouri river, and the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé, and the Missouri Pacific rail- 
roads; 42 m. e. of Kansas city. It contains the Wentworth military academy, Central 
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female college with library (Meth. Epis.), Elizabeth Aull female seminary (Pres.), 
Baptist female college, high school with library, several state banks, gas and electric 
light plants, waterworks, manufactories of flour, pressed brick, furniture, machinery, 
and canned goods, and weekly newspapers. Large quantities of coal are mined in the 
vicinity, and shipped hence to Kansas City and other western points. There is a hill 
at the n.e. of the city, where in Sept., 1861, 3000 union soldiers, under Col. James 
Mulligan, sustained a prolonged siege against 18,000 soldiers of the confederate army, 
under Gen. Sterling Price, at last surrendering the town and garrison; but on Oct. 16 
the union forces, in command of Maj. Frank J. White, regained possession of the city. 
In 1864 it was the scene of a skirmish between the forces of Gen. Blunt and Gen. Price, 
resulting in the withdrawal of the former. Pop. ’90, 4,537. be 


LEXINGTON, town and co, seat of Rockbridge co., Va.; in the valley of the Blue 
Ridge mountains; on the north branch of the James river, and the Chesapeake and 
Ohio railroad, and a branch of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad; 50 m. n.w. of Lynch- 
burg. It has a salubrious climate and delightfully picturesque surroundings. The foot 
hills in its vicinity contain deposits of sulphur ore, its meadows afford an abundance of 
nutritious grass, and the soil yields a liberal crop of cereals. Within a convenient dis- 
tance are a number of sulphur springs, and groves of useful timber and ornamental 
trees add to the beauty and advantage of the town. It is the seat of the Washing- 
ton and Lee university, established by Robert Alexander in Augusta co.; removed in 
1780 to this vicinity; named in honor of George Washington in 1796. Having been re- 
organized in 1865, in 1870 it added the name of Lee, in honor of Gen. Robert E. Lee, 
its president in the years immediately following the close of the civil war. It includes 
the Virginia military institute, founded in 1839 as a military and scientific school. 
Among the objects of special interest are the burial places of Gens. Lee and Jackson, 
and the monuments to their memory. The famous natural bridge is 14 miles to thes.w. 
of the city. The town has electric lights, waterworks supplied by mountain streams, 
national and state banks, and several periodicals. Pop. ’90, 3,059. 


LEX LOCI, a legal expression to denote the law of the country where a particular act 
was done, or where land is situated. See INTERNATIONAL LAw. See LEx For1; Con- 
FLIOCT OF LAWS; FOREIGN COURTS. 


LEX NON SCRIPTA, the unwritten law, an expression often applied to the common 
law, or immemorial custom. 


LEX REI SITZ. See CoNFLICT OF LAWS; FOREIGN CoURTS; INTERNATIONAL 
LAW. 


LEX TALIO’NIS, the law of retaliation, common among all barbarous nations, by 
which an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth was considered the appropriate punish- 
ment. The doctrine is repudiated by all civilized countries. 


LEYDEN (Fr. Leyde, the Lugdunum Batavorum of the Romans, originally Luijkduin, 
from /uijk, an end, and dun, a hill; during the middle ages, Zugduin or Leydis), a cele- 
brated seat of learning in Holland, situated on the old Rhine, 22 m, s.w. of Amsterdam, 
and 17 n. of Rotterdam. Pop. Dec. 31, 1895, 44,714. It is the oldest town in Holland, and 
has space for three timesits present population. In 1640 Leyden contained 100,000 souls; 
in 1750 the numbers had fallen to 70,000; and at the beginning of the present century 
to 30,000. Since 1830 trade has again begun to flourish, and the population to increase, 
The streets are wide, the public buildings beautiful, and the canals broad and numerous. 
Within the city are the ruins of an old castle, called the ‘‘ burg,’’ supposed to have been 
built by the Romans before the birth of Christ. Among its principal manufactures are 
linen cloths, calicoes, woolens, soap, leather, parchments, etc. Although it is not the 
flourishing city in respect to trade that it was in the seventeenth century, it is still an 
important market for wool, woolen goods, camelots, serges and flannels. But the 
chief ornament and glory of the city is its university—once unsurpassed by any in 
Europe. The origin of the university is well known. In 1574, when Holland was 
struggling to throw off the yoke of Spain, Leyden was besieged by the Spaniards, and 
had to endure all the horrors of famine. For 7 weeks the citizens had no bread to eat, 
and multitudes perished of hunger. The heroic burgomaster, Pieter Adriaanszoon 
Van der Werff, even offered his body as food to some who were imploring him to capitu- 
late. At last the prince of Orange broke down the dikes, flooded the country, drowned 
a great number of the Spaniards, and relieved the inhabitants. The prince of Orange 
now offered, as some compensation for their unparalleled sufferings, either to remit 
certain taxes or to establish a university in the city. The Leydeners nobly chose the 
latter, which was inaugurated by prince William in 1575, Many eminent men from all 
countries of Europe have been connected with it, both as professors and students. We 
may mention Scaliger, Gomarus, Arminius, Grotius, Descartes, Boerhaave, Camper, 
Spanheim, Ruhnken. It celebrated, in 1875, with befitting solemnities, its three hun- 
dredth anniversary. It possesses a valuable library, with many rare MSS.; a magnifi- 
cent collection in medicine; a botanical garden, valuable for its tropical plants; a 
museum of natural history, one of the richest in Europe; and another equally fine of 
comparative anatomy. The museum of antiquities is also excellent. The ethnographi- 
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cal museum contains among its treasures the valuable Japanese collection of Siebold. 
On Jan. 12, 1807, the most beautiful quarter of the city was destroyed, and many lives 
lost, by the explosion of a ship’s cargo of gunpowder, and the site of the ruined streets 
is now a plain on which the troops are exercised. 


LEYDEN, JOHN, a poet and orientalist of some celebrity, was b. at Denholm, a village 
of Roxburghshire, Scotland, Sept. 8, 1775. His parents were in humble circumstances; 
but seeing his desire for learning, they made an effort for his education; and after pass- 
ing through the ordinary course of study in the university of Edinburgh, he was licensed 
as a preacher or ‘‘ probationer” of the church of Scotland. During the years of his uni 
versity course, he had, however, learned much that formed no necessary part of it, and 
in particular, several of the languages of modern Europe, and some of the oriental Jan- 
guages. He was a most ardent and enthusiastic student. His varied gifts and attain- 
ments soon recommended him to the attention of some of the most eminent men of the 
time in Edinburgh. In 1799 his first work issued from the press, A Historical Account. 
of the Discoveries and Settlements of Huropeans in Northern and Western Africa, About 
this time, also, he contributed many translations from the northern and oriental lan- 
guages, and original poems to the Edinburgh Magazine. He contributed to Lewis’s Tales 
of Wonder, and aided Scott in amassing materials for his Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 
He was editor for one year of the Scots Magazine. In order to obtain opportunity of 
gratifying the strong desire which he felt to visit oriental countries, he studied medicine, 
and in 1802 sailed for India, having received the appointment of assistant-surgeon on 
the Madras establishment. Before leaving his native country he completed his Scenes of 
Infancy, a poem containing much that is beautiful; but on which, however, his reputa- 
tion does not rest so much as on his minor pieces, and particularly his ballads. After 
his arrival at Madras, his health soon gave way, and he was compelled to remove to 
Penang, where he ardently prosecuted the study of the language, literature, history, etc., 
of the Indo-Chinese tribes. Having resided for a time in Penang, he left it for Calcutta, 
on being appointed a professor in the Bengal college; and he soon afterwards exchanged 
this office for that of a judge at Calcutta. When the expedition against Java was under- 
taken, Leyden obtained leave to accompany the governor-general thither; and at Batavia, 
in the exploration of a library which contained many Indian manuscripts in its musty 
recesses, he contracted a fever, of which he died after a few days’ illness, Aug. 28, 1811. 
Leyden’s versification is soft and musical; but ‘‘he is an elegant rather than a forcible 
poet.” His attainments as an orientalist were extraordinary. The chief evidence extant 
of them, however, is an Hssay on the Languages and Literature of the Indo-Chinese 
Nations, published in the Asiatic Researches. His Poetical Remains were published in 
1819; and a new edition of his Poems and Ballads, with memoir by sir W. Scott, in 
1858. A monument to Leyden was erected in Denholm. In 1875—his centenary—two 
new editions of his poems appeared. 


LEYDEN, Lucas VAN, one of the most celebrated painters of the early Dutch school, 
was born in Leyden in 1494. His talents, which were developed when he was very 
young, were first cultivated by his father, Hugo Jacobs, an obscure painter; but he was 
afterward placed in the school of Cornelius Engelbrechsten, an artist of repute in his 
day. He commenced engraving when scarcely nine years of age. His picture of St. 
Hubert, painted when he was only 12, brought him very high commendation; and the 
celebrated print, so well known to collectors by the name of ‘‘Mahomet and the Monk 
Sergius,” was published in 1508, when he was only 14. He practiced successfully 
almost every branch of painting, was one of the ablest of those early painters who 
engraved their own works, and he succeeded, like Albert Diirer, in imparting certain 
qualities of delicacy and finish to his engravings that no mere engraver ever attained. 
The pictures of Lucas van Leyden are noted for clearness and delicacy in color, variety 
of character and expression; but his drawing is hard and gothic in form. Examples are 
to be seen in many of the galleries on the continent. His range of subjects was very 
wide, and embraced events:in sacred history, incidents illustrative of the manners of his 
own period, and portraits. His engravings are very highly prized by collectors, and are 
ranked about as highly as those of Albert Diirer. He also executed some wood-cuts, 
which are very rare. Bartsch gives a list of 174 engravings by him. His habits were 
expensive. He seems to have occasionally entertained his brother-artists in a sumptu- 
ous manner; wason terms of intimacy with the celebrated painter, Jean de Mabuse, who 
is alleged to have been rather too fond of good living; and held friendly intercourse with 
Albert Diirer, whose talents he admired without professional jealousy. He married 
in early life a lady of the noble family of Boshagen, by whom he had one daughter. He 
died in 1533, aged 89. He had been confined to bed 6 years before his death. but con- 
trived to paint and engrave till within a short period of his decease. 


LEYDEN, Scuoo. or, in theology, the name given to certain Dutch theologians 
who follow the rationalistic professors of the university of Leyden, founded in 1575. 
The principal advocates of this school are Abram Kuenen, Tiele, and J. H. Scholten, pro- 
fessors in Leyden, and their pupils. Their views are similar to those of the Dutch 
Tiibingen school. Scholten in his younger days was orthodox, and strongly opposed 
the views of Baur and his associates, but in 1864 came out boldly in defense of them. 
‘* Man,” the Leyden school teaches, ‘‘ arrives at a knowledge of the truth by the holy 
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- but they must not be understood as containing the only revelation from 
God. He Lpapeielh himself to the world through the hearts of all believers. The 
Bible is the source of the original religion. There is a difference between the Scriptures 
and the word of God. The Jatter is what God reveals in the human spirit concerning 
his will and himself. The writing down of the communication is purely human, 
therefore the Bible cannot be called a revelation. To prove the certainty of the facts of 
revelation, historical criticism must be called in.” But they assert, in applying “‘ his- 
torical criticism,” that we cannot go further back than the middle of the 8th c. before 
Christ, or the time of Hosea and os; that ‘‘all the preceding times are enveloped in 
hopeless myth. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the founders of Israel, are not persons, 
but personifications. They are purely ideal figures, for modern historical inquiry 
teaches us that races are not derived from one progenitor, but many. The development 
and preservation of Israel—its whole history—were the result of purely national causes,” 
Christianity they regard as ‘‘ neither superhuman nor supernatural. It is the highest 
point of the development of human nature itself, and in this sense it is natural and 
human in the highest acceptation of those terms. It is the mission of science to put 
man in a condition to comprehend the divine volume presented by Christianity.” And 
what the relation of science to faith is may be learned from Opzoomer, of Utrecht uni- 
versity, who says: ‘‘ Science is not to appear before the bar of faith, but faith before that 
of science; for it is not the credibility of knowledge, but of faith, that is to be proved. 
Science needs no justification. The believer, on the contrary, must justify his faith, 
and that before the bar of science. Thus, asa matter of course, the final decision and 
the supreme power rest with science.” This writer’s arguments against miracles are 
precisely those of Hume. He says: ‘‘ We know nothing of the supernatural; tous there 
is not a single miracle.” 


LEYDEN JAR. See ELxcTRICITY. 


LEYS, Jean AvGusTE HEnRI, 1815-69; b. Antwerp. His artistic studies were pur- 
sued at first under the direction of Brakaleer, his brother-in-law, and when he was but 
18 years of age he exhibited a picture, ‘‘ Combat of a Grenadier with a Cossack,” which 
attracted much attention. After this he studied for a time in France and Holland, and 
then returned to Antwerp, where he won great distinction. His subjects were taken in 
part from the history of his own country, and in part from the life of the middle ages, 
and his work is the result of carefui research and high artistic feeling and insight. A 
grand medal of honor was awarded him for three pictures in the Paris exhibition of 
1855. He was similarly honored for work exhibited in the exposition of 1867. In 1846 
he was decorated with the order of Leopold, in 1851 raised to the rank of officer, and in 
1867 appointed commander of the order and raised to the dignity of officer in the legion 
of honor. He was also created a baron by Leopold, and chosen a member of the royal 
academy of Belgium. Died in Antwerp. 


LE’ZE MAJESTY. See TREASON. 


LHA-SSA, or H’LAssA. See LASSA, 


L’HOPITAL, or L’HOSPITAL, Micuen pe, 1504-73; b. at Aigueperse, in the 
present department of Puy de Dome; studied jurisprudence at Padua; in 1547 was sent 
by the French court to the council of Trent in Bologna; in 1554 was made president of 
the court of accounts, and in 1560 chancellor of France. His ability and integrity were 
ackowledged by all parties, but he made enemies among extreme Roman Catholics by 
his moderation, and especially by his successful efforts to secure the freedom of Protes- 
tant worship and prevent the establishment of the inquisition in France. In 1568 he 
resigned the oftice of chancellor and retired to his estate at Bellebat, in the present depart- 
ment of Seine-et-Oise, where he died. His memoirs, 4 vols., were published in Paris in 
1824, and an edition of his poems appeared in 1827. 


LI, the name of a Chinese measure of length. The li = .577 Fr. kilométre = .3858 
(rather more than one-third) English mile. 


LIABILITY (LIMITED) ACTS, See Jornt-stock CoMPANIES. 


LIABILITY, LIMITED, means a limited responsibility of parties to certain contracts 
The limit of such responsibility is fixed by statutory provisions. The most common case 
of limited liability occurs in limited partnerships. Such a partnership is created by 
written contract; the parties to it are either general or special partners, and a public 
notice must be given of its creation, of the names of the partners, and of the amount of 
capital contributed by the special partner or partners; and this capital must be actually 
paid in, Any deviation from the statutory forms withdraws the partnership from the 
operation of the statute, and makes each partner liable for the partnership debts to the 
full amount of his property, as in the ordinary partnership at common law. A joint- 
stock company ‘‘limited” is much the same thing as a limited partnership, and the 
operation of the statutes in their regard limits the liability of each member to the amount 
of his share in the company’s stock. See JoIntT-stTock COMPANIES. 

LIA'NAS, a term first used in the French colonies, but afterwards adopted by English, 
German, and other travelers, to designate the woody, climbing, and twining plants which 
abound in tropical forests, and constitute a remarkable and ever-varying feature of the 
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scene, Such plants are comparatively rare in colder climates, although the honeysuckles 
and some species of clematis afford familiar examples of them; but as these often over- 
top the hedges or bushes in which they grow, and fall down again by the weight of their 
leaves as their stems elongate, so the lianas of tropical countries overtop the tallest trees, 
descend again to the ground in vast festoons, pass from one tree to another, and bind 
the whole forest together in a maze of living network, and often by cables as thick as 
those of a man-of-war. Many parts of the forest—as in the alluvial regions of the Ama- 
zon and Orinoco—thus become impenetrable without the aid of the hatchet, and the 
beasts which inhabit them either pass through narrow covered paths, kept open by con- 
tinual use, or from bough to bough far above the ground. Many lianas—as some of the 
species of Wrightia—become tree-like in the thickness of their stems, and often kill by 
constriction the trees which originally supported them; and when, these have decayed, 
the convolutions of the lianas exhibit a wonderful mass of confusion magnificent in the 
luxuriance of foliage and flowers. No tropical flowers excel in splendor those of some 
lianas. Among them are found also some valuable medicinal plants, as sarsaparilla. 
The rattans and vanilla are lianas. Botanically considered, lianas belong to natural 
orders the most different. Tropical plants of this description are seldom to be seen in 
our hot-houses, owing to the difficulty of their cultivation. 


LIAS, The lias is the lower division of the oolitic or jurassic group (q.v.). The beds 
composing it may be considered as the argillaceous basis of that series of rocks, consist- 
ing of more than a thousand feet of alternations of clay and limestone, with but a few 
unimportant deposits of sand. It consists of the following groups: 
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The upper lias consists of thin limestone beds scattered through a great thickness of 
blue clay, more or less indurated, and so aluminous that it has been wrought for alum at 
Whitby. <A thick band of vegetable matter or impure lignite occurs in this division, in 
which are found nodules and lumps of jet, a peculiar mineral composed of carbon and 
hydrogen, and probably having a similar origin to the amber of the tertiary lignites. A 
series of brown and yellow sands, and a peculiar layer called the cephalopoda bed, from 
the abundance of these fossils contained in it, occur above these clays; recently, they 
have been separated from the inferior oolite, and joined to this division, on the evidence 
of the contained fossils. 

The marlstone is an arenaceous deposit, bound together either by a calcareous or fer- 
ruginous cement, in the one case passing into a coarse shelly limestone, and in the other 
aks an ironstone, which has been extensively wrought both in the north and south of 

ngland. 

The lower lias beds consist of an extensive thickness of blue clays, intermingled with 
layers of argillaceous limestone. In weathering, the thin beds of blue or gray limestone 
become light brown; while the inter-stratified shales retain their dark color, giving the 
quarries of this rock, at a distance, a striped or ribbon-like appearance, whence, it is sup- 
posed, the miner’s name lias or layers is derived. Generally the clays rest on triassic 
rocks, but occasionally there is interposed a thin bed of limestone, containing fragments 
of the bones and teeth of reptiles and fish, generally of undoubted liassic age; occasion- 
ally, the bones of keuper reptiles are met with in it, causing it to have been referred to 
the trias. 

The lias is highly fossiliferous, the contained organisms being well preserved; the 
fishes are often so perfect as to exhibit the complete form of the animal, with the fins 
and scales in their natural position. Numerous remains of plants occur in the lignite and 
in the shales. The name gryphite limestone has been given to the lias, from the great 
quantities of gryphea incurvata, a kind of oyster, found in it. Some of the older genera 
of mollusea are still found in these beds, but the general character of these animals more 
nearly approaches the newer secondary forms. Fish remains are frequently met with; 
the reptiles, however, are the most striking features. They are remarkable for the great 
numbers in which they occur, for the size which many of the species attain, and for the 
adaptations in their structure which fitted them to live in water. The most noteworthy 
are species of ichthyosaurus (q.v.) and plesiosaurus (q.V.). 

The liassic rocks extend in a belt of varying breadth across England, from Whitby, 
on the coast of Yorkshire, s. to Leicester, then s.e. by Gloucester, to Lyme Regis in Dor. 
setshire. 


LIBA'NIUS, one of the latest and most eminent of the Greek sophists or rhetoricians, 
was b. at Antioch, in Syria, about 314 or 316 a.p. He studied at Athens under various 
teachers, and first set up a school in Constantinople, where his prelections were so attrac- 
tive that he emptied the benches of the other teachers of rhetoric, who had him brought 
before the prefect of the city on a charge of ‘‘magic,” and expelled. He then proceeded 
to Nicomedia; but after a residence of five years, was forced by intrigues to leave it, and 
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returned to Constantinople. Here, however, his adversaries were in the ascendant ; and 
after several viccissitudes, the old sophist, broken in health and spirit, settled down in his 
native city of Antioch, where he died about 393 A.D. Libanius was the instructor of 
St. Chrysostom and St. Basil, who always remained his friends, though Libanius was 
himself a pagan. He was a warm friend of the emperor Julian, who corresponded with 
him. His works are numerous, and mostly extant, and consist of orations, declama- 
tions, narratives, letters, etc. The most complete edition of the orations and declama- 
tions is that by Reiske (4 vols. Altenb. and Leip. 1791-97), and of the letters by Wolf 
(1738). 

LIBANON. See LEBANON. 

LIBANUS, Mount. See LEBANON. 


LIBATION (Lat. a7, to pour out), literally anything poured out before the gods as 
an act of homage or worship ; a drink-offering. The term was often extended in signifi- 
cation, however, to the whole offering of which this formed a part, and in which not 
only a little wine was poured upon the altar, but a small cake was laid upon it. This 
custom prevailed even in the houses of the Romans, who at their meals made an offering 
to the Lares in the fire which burned upon the hearth. The libation was thus a sort of 
heathen ‘‘ grace before meat.’’ 

LI’BAU, a seaport of Courland, Russia, on the Baltic, 526 m. s.w. of St. Petersburg. 
The industry, formerly unimportant, has greatly increased, and there is an extensive ex- 
port trade in grain, flax, spirits, and petroleum. Important harbor improvements were 
undertaken in 1898. Pop. ’97, 64,500. 


LIBEL (Latin, (belius, ‘‘a little book”), is a statement, made by permanent, visible 
signs, such as writing, printing, painting, effigy and the like, calculated to convey an 
imputation against a person injurious to him in his trade, profession or employment, 
holding him up to hatred, contempt or ridicule, or depriving him of the benefit of pub- 
lic confidence and social intercourse. It produces a legal injury to another’s reputation 
by means of permanent visible symbols of thought. When similar results follow from 
spoken words, or words indicated by transient signs, such as the language of the deaf 
and dumb, the act is called slander (q.v.). Generally speaking, slander is defamatory 
matter addressed to the ear, while libel is such matter addressed to the eye. Libel is a 
crime as well as a tort, because the defamation thus put into permanent form hasa 
tendency to cause a breach of the peace. But in order to give rise to an action either 
civil or criminal, there must be a publication of the libel—that is, it must be communi- 
cated to one or more persons other than the author or utterer. To make it a crime, the 
libel is published when it is made known to the person defamed, though not communi- 
cated to any one else; but it is not published so as to give rise to an actionable tort until 
it is made known to some person or persons other than the one injured. The reason for 
this distinction is that the communication of the defamatory matter to the party libeled 
is as likely to occasion a breach of the peace as it would be if circulated among many 
others ; while the basis of the action in tort is the injury to the plaintiff’s reputation, 
and one’s reputation cannot suffer because of a statement which is shown to him alone. 
A libel, when thus communicated to others, is published, not only by the author of it 
and by the printer or proprietor of the paper, book, or other material upon which it 
appears, but also by any one who, being conscious of its defamatory character, sells or 
delivers it to another. 

When an action for libel, either civil or criminal, is brought against a person, because 
of a statement which he has made or published, he may defend on the ground either (1) 
that the words in question are not legally of a defamatory character, or (2) that they are 
true, or (3) that they constitute a privileged communication, which he was justified in 
uttering or publishing. (1) A defense upon the first of these grounds will prevail when it 
is shown that the statement is mere pleasantry, or clearly made in jest, and so does not 
tend to legally injure the plaintiff. So criticism or comment upon books, papers, pic- 
tures, magazine articles, plays at theatres or other places of public entertainment, or 
other works of persons who thus place themselves before the public for its approval or 
disapproval, is not libelous so long as it does not amount to willful misrepresentation, 
and does not descend to the level of an attack upon the private character or habits of the 
author or other public person. It is often very difficult to determine whether words 
published by one person concerning another come within one of these classes of legally 
blameless utterances, or are actionable asa libel. Because of the infinite variety of ex- 
pressions which are thus brought before the courts, they can lay down no definite rule of 
law for the determination of such questions. The best that can usually be done in 
doubtful instances is to treat them as questions of fact, to be decided by the jury in the 
light of all the circumstances of the case. When the language employed is not obvi- 
ously defamatory, it is incumbent upon the plaintiff to allege and prove that it was 
uttered or published in such a manner or under’such circumstances that those who saw 
it would naturally give to it an opprobrious meaning. This allegation in the pleading 
is called ‘the ¢nnuendo. Instances in which the innuendo is necessary are where the 
name of the person defamed is not mentioned, or where the words spoken are sarcastic 
or ironical, and so appear harmless on their face. In order to maintain an action upon 
the language employed, it is not sufficient that it is shown to be morally wrong, or to 
violate the nice requirements of friendship or close relationship ; but it must appear that 
it is calculated to produce a legal injury (injuria), as indicated in the above definition of 
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« libel. The plaintiff is not required to prove, however, that the defendant intended to 
injure him. It is not a legal defense that language which is false and defamatory was 
published inadvertently or accidentally, or with good motives, or in the honest belief that 
it was true. It is enough for the plaintiff to establish that injury to his reputation would 
naturally and probably result from the defamation. (2) Since a true statement can violate 
no legal right, proof that the words published are true is a complete defense to a tort action 
for libel. The presumption is, however, that defamatory language is false ; and the burden 
of overcoming this presumption rests heavily upon the defendant. Formerly, proof 
that a statement was true was not available as a defense in a criminal prosecution for 
libel, The maxim in such cases was, ‘‘ The greater the truth, the greater the libel,” since 
the greater was its tendency to cause a breach of the peace. This rule has been modified 
in England (6 and 7 Vict., ch. 96) and in most of the United States; so that now, ‘‘ In 
all criminal prosecutions or indictments for libels, the truth may be given in evidence to 
the jury ; and if it shall appear to the jury that the matter charged as libelous is true, 
and was published with good motives and for justifiable ends, the party shall be 
acquitted.’’ (8) Communications which, although untrue and in their inherent nature - 
libelous or slanderous, are not under the circumstances in which they are pub- 
lished actionable, are said to be privileged. Such privilege is either absolute or condi- 
tional. Absolutely privileged communications, such as legislative and judicial 
proceedings and relevant statements made by persons properly taking part therein, give 
rise to no cause of action, even though they were prompted by malice. Communica- 
tions conditionally privileged are such as are not actionable unless malice in fact is 
proved. The malice here meant is actual wrongful intent and malevolent motive. 
When a person has occasion, in the discharge of some legul, social or moral duty, or in 
self-protection, or in making a fair and accurate report of public, legislative or judicial 
proceedings, to criticise the conduct or character of another, the communication in 
which he discharges such duty is conditionally privileged. Reports of mercantile 
agencies, which make it their business to collect and communicate to subscribers infor- 
mation concerning the character, credit and financial responsibility of merchauts, are priv- 
ileged, when made in good faith to a subscriber who has an interest in the information. 

In the law of pleading, the word ‘‘libel’’ was used by the civilians to denote the 
first pleading or petition in an action. The term was similarly employed inthe Ecclesi- 
astical Courts of England ; and a libelis the ordinary form for the beginning of an 
Admiralty suit in the United States Circuit Courts. It corresponds to the common-law 
declaration, and to the complaint of modern code pleading. 

Some standard works upon libel and slander are those by Meuce (Lond., 1824); 
Odgers (Lond., 1887); Starkie (N. Y., 1877); Townshend (N. Y., 1890); Newell (Chi- 
cago, 1890); and the subject is fully discussed by the various writers on torts, such 
as Cooley, Underhill, Addison, Pollock, Hilliard and Bigelow, Libel in Pleading ; Bene- 
dict, American Admiralty, tts Jurisprudence and Practice (N. Y., 1870). 

LIBER, See Bark and Bast. 

LIBER. See BAccuus. 


LIBERALS, a name given first when lord Byron and his friends started the periodi- 
cal called The Liberal to represent their views in politics, religion, and literature. The 
name since 1832 has been applied to the more advanced whigs and reformers. The 
party held office under lords Grey, Melbourne, Russell, Palmerston and Mr. Glad- 
stone. In May, 1874, the new city liberal club was organized with earl Granville 
as president, and a new liberal club for the west end was founded in June of the same 
year. Mr. Gladstone resigned the leadership of the party in 1875, and resumed it in 
Dec., 1879. As a party name this word liberals has been definitely adopted in Spain, 
where the party of the Cortes assumed the title of lberales, and nicknamed their oppo- 
nents by that of serviles. 

Liberals in religion may include two classes; first, those who, like the German ration. 
alists, reject the supernatural in revelation, accepting the historic Christ and his teach- 
ings as on the high plane of humanity; second, those who call themselves liberal Chris- 
tians, as the modern Unitarians, who, admitting the supernatural, reject the vicarious 
atonement, the corruption of human nature, the necessity of regeneration, and yea) 
the special inspiration of the Scriptures. Like the latitudinarians of the 16th c. an 
the modern broad church party, they consider dogma as unimportant, make much of 
the life and moral instruction of Christ, and are willing to fraternize with any who 
receive Christ as their teacher. 


LIBERAL UNIONISTS, a political party formed in Great Britain in 1886 through a 
division in the Liberal party. It was headed by Lord Hartington, and Messrs. Joseph 
Chamberlain and G. O. Trevelyan, and was composed of those Liberals who thought 
that the Empire should be preserved ‘‘ compact and complete.” The division took place 
upon the introduction of the Home Rule bill, by Mr. Gladstone. See HomE Ruz. 


LIBERIA, a negro republic on the grain coast of Upper Guinea, The territory of 
the republic extends from lat. 4° 20’ to 7° 20’ north. The length of coast is about 
500 m., the average breadth of the territory about 100 miles. On Dec. 31, 1816, an 
association, of which Henry Clay (q.v.) was president, styled the American colonization 
society, was formed, for the purpose of founding a colony of emancipated negroes, and 
of giving them favorable opportunities of self-improvement. The first attempt failed, 
in consequence of the selection of an unhealthy locality; but in Dec,, 1821, a treaty 
was concluded with the native princes, by which a tract of land fit for the purpose was 
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acquired. The association immediately commenced operations, and allotted to each 
man 30 acres of land, with the means of cultivating it. A town, called Monrovia (now 
the capital), was founded at cape Mesurado ; the colony was enlarged by the purchase 
of new tracts; and a second town, called Caldwell, in honor of the originator of the 
association, was founded upon the river Mesurado. New settlements were afterwards 
formed at cape Monte and in the newly acquired Bassa land, in which, in 1834, a town 
was founded, and called Edina, in acknowledgment of pecuniary aid sent to the colony 
from Edinburgh. Many of the neighboring chiefs were received into the colony, whilst 
others were subdued. In 1847, Liberia was left to its own resources, declared an inde- 
pendent republic, and the government committed to a president, senate, and house of 
representatives. The president and representatives are elected for 2, and the senators 
for 4 years, all citizens being qualified electors when they reach 21 years of age, and 
possess real estate. The prosperity of the colony soon became very obvious; churches 
and schools were founded in greater proportion to the population than in most parts of 
Britain or America; a regular postal system was established, newspapers published, and 
slavery in the neighboring states abolished. Negroes from the neighboring regions, 
settling in the republic and submitting to its laws, were admitted to participation in 
civil and political freedom equally with the colonists. The new republic was recognized 
by Britain in 1848, and since by other European powers. In 1857 the Negro republic 
of Maryland founded in 1821 by philanthropists in the state of Maryland was united 
with Liberia. The principal towns are Monrovia, the capital, with a population in 1891 
of 5,000, Robertsport, Edina and Harper. For administrative purposes the country is 
divided into the four counties of Grand Bassa, Sinou, Mesurado and Maryland. The 
prosperity and usefulness of Liberia have since continued to increase, but the number 
of settlers from North America has never been great in any year. In 1891 the total 
population of Liberia was estimated at 1,068,000, of whom only from 15,000 to 20,000 
were immigrants from North America. A small fraction of the population are Chris- 
tians the great majority being pagans and Mohammedans. The native tribes comprise 
Veys, Pessehs, Bassas, Kroos and Mandingos. The last are Mohammedans and speak 
the Arabic tongue as well as their own. Agriculture is the main occupation and the 
chief exports are, coffee, palm-oil, palm nuts, rubber, cocoa, sugar, ivory and hides. 
Between 1886 and 1896 there was a remarkable increase in the production and exporta- 
tion of Liberian coffee. During the former year it was 600,000 pounds, while the 
exports for the year ending June 30, 1896, amounted to 3,000,000 pounds. A consider- 
able portion of the coffee produced was shipped to the United States, but in foreign 
vessels, for no United States ships touched at Liberian ports. See Stockwell, The Re- 
public of Liberia (1868); Bottikofer, Liberia (Amsterdam, 1890). 


LIBE'RIUS, a native of Rome, b. in the early part of the 4th c., succeeded to the see 
of Rome in 352, on the death of pope Julius I. His pontificate falls upon the stormiest 
period of the semi-Arian controversy. See Arius. The emperor Constantius sup- 
ported the semi-Arian party with all his authority; and the council of Arles in 353, and 
that of Milan in 355, formally condemned Athanasius (q.v.), the great representative of 
the orthodox belief. Liberius refused to confirm this decree, and, even in opposition to 
the personal commands of Constantius, withheld his subscription. He was, in conse- 
quence, in common with several others, deposed and banished to Bercea by the emperor, 
who caused a Roman deacon, Felix, to be elected in his stead. The later history of 
Liberius is a subject of controversy. He was restored to his see in 358, but the terms 
* on which he was recalled are much disputed. He survived his return from exile 8 years, 
and died in high repute for sanctity at Rome in 366. His only remains are some letters 
preserved by Coustant in the Hpistole Romanorum Pontificum. During his life, many 
spurious letters and decrees were circulated in his name. 


LIBER PONTIFICA’LIS, part of the title of @ history of the bishops of Rome pro- 
fessing to begin with the apostle Peter and extending to Nicolas I. (867 a.p.), with an 
addition subsequently made of the times of Adrian IJ. and Stephen VI. (891). Anasta- 
sius, librarian of the church under Nicolas I. and abbot of a convent in Rome, was for- 
merly supposed by many to be the authorof the book; but later investigations have 
shown almost certainly that it existed before histime. The oldest materials now known 
that were used in the compilation of it were furnished by a list of the popes down to 
Liberius, which was probably written before his death (366). The original MS. has been ~ 
lost, but several copies of it, taken in the 17th c. from other copies, are extant. Another 
list of the popes comes down to Felix IV. (530). Parts of it are almost literal copies from 
the former, but many additional particulars are given, drawn from various sources 
and having different degrees of historical value. Both lists were afterwards continued 
and ultimately formed the Liber Pontificalis, the oldest known copy of which belongs to 
the end of the 7th or the beginning of the 8th century. A first continuation of it extends 
to Gregory II., who became pope in 714, and a second ends with Stephen III., 757. After 
this time several other continuations were made, the latest of which terminates, as has 
been mentioned, with Stephen VI., 891. Besides the sources already spoken of, materials 
for the history were furnished by traditions, written documents, buildings, inscriptions, 
and other monuments. Additions to the book have been made: 1. By three histories of 
the popes, the authors of which are not known, (1) from Laudo, 912, to Gregory VIL, 
and belonging to the 11th c.; (2) extending down to the same date, and written during 
Gregory’s life; (8) from Paschal II., in the early part of the 12th century, 2, By a his- 
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tory written in the 13th c., extending from Gregory VII. to Honorius II. 1129. 8. By 
histories originating at the close of the 12th century. 


LIBERTINES, THE,. or Sprriruauists, an odious and pernicious sect that sprang 
up in the 16th c. in the reformed church of France. They arose in Flanders. Calvin 
mentions Coppin of Lille, who first attempted to introduce the doctrines of the Free 
Spirit in his native city in 1529. Quintin and a priest named Pocques or Pockesius 
became the leaders in France in 1534. They are said to have made 4,000 proselytes in 
France alone, and not only among the lower classes, but also among the higher and 
learned. They obtained the favor and protection of Margaret, queen of Navarre, sister 
to Francis I., and found patrons in several of the reformed churches. They called 
themselves Libertines and Spiritual brethren and sisters. They themselves published no 
account of their tenets, but, so far as they can be ascertained from the writings of Cal- 
vin, their doctrine is about as follows: That the Deity is the sole operating cause in the 
mind of man, and the immediate author of all human actions; that consequently the 
distinction of good and evil with regard to these actions is false and groundless, and - 
that men cannot, properly speaking, commit sin; that religion consists in the union of 
the spirit or rational soul with the Supreme Being; that all those who have 
attained this happy union, by sublime contemplation and elevation of mind, are then 
allowed to indulge, without exception or restraint, their appetites and passions; that all 
their actions and pursuits are then perfectly innocent; and that after the death of the 
body, they will be united to the Deity. Their system was pantheistic and antinomian. 
From being a mere dogma, it degenerated into open and avowed sensualism. Calvin 
sternly denounced their principles, and it was because of his efforts that this sect left 
France, took refuge in Belgium, and at last entirely disappeared. In Geneva they made 
an insurrection May 15, 1555, when their principal leaders were exiled or imprisoned. 
Dr. Mosheim considers these Libertines or Spirituals as a remnant of the ancient Beghards 
or Brethren of the Free Spirit. This name in England was given to the early Anabaptists 
about the middle of the 16th century. 


LIBERTY, in English law, is often used to denote a franchise, or portion of the royal 
prerogative delegated to a subject; also a privileged district in a county exempt from 
the sheriff’s jurisdiction. 

LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. For nearly a century, these three words have 
been accepted as embodying the creed of those who maintain the rightful supremacy of the 
numerical majority; and they have been sounded as the watchword of that formidable 
movement known on the continent of Europe as ‘‘the Revolution,” of which the object 
is to assert this supremacy by overturning the existing fabric of society. When con- 
trasted with the democratic creed of antiquity, the only novelty which the modern sym- 
bol exhibits consists in the proclamation of ‘‘ equality;” for ‘‘liberty,” in the widest 
sense—meaning thereby the ultimate extension of political power to the whole body of 
the citizens—has been the object of the most enlightened politicians of all ages; whilst 
the protest in favor of ‘‘ fraternity” is a mere sentimental commonplace, about the spec- 
ulative soundness of which there never was any real difference of opinion. 

The first state document of importance in which the doctrine of equality is set forth 
is the American declaration of independence of July 4, 1776. This celebrated docu- 
ment proceeds thus: ‘‘ We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” etc. This, as we have 
said, was in 1776. But as a speculative opinion, the doctrine of equality had been pro- 
claimed by Hobbes more than a century before, and from his time down to the period 
at which it thus received practical recognition, it had never been lost sight of by the class 
of speculators to which Hobbes belonged. Under different forms and from various 
points of view, it had been reasserted by Spinosa, Rousseau, Helvetius, and ultimately 
by the class of political declaimers whose works were simultaneous with the American, 
and immediately preceded the French revolution. 

Hobbes was bolder than his followers, and by assuming a premise which, had it 
been true, would certainly have justified his conclusion, saved his logic, though he did 
net secure a very stable foundation for his law. He asserted that men are not only 
born, but continue in essentials very nearly equal. ‘‘ Nature,” he said, ‘‘ has made 
little odds among men of mature age as to strength and knowledge.” Rousseau, on the 
other hand, feeling that subjective and objective experience would at once repudiate 
such an assumption, admitted the existence of inequalities in maturity, and scarcely ven- 
tured to deny them even at birth, but ascribed them mainly to education, and to other dis- 
torting and deranging principles iu human nature and human society, which it is the object 
of law and government to counteract. <A third class of reasoners, whilst admitting the 
fact of inequality, and not condemning it as abnormal in the case of individuals, asserted 
that the argument in support of social and political equality is sufficiently founded on 
the generic equality of mankind—on the proposition, viz., that all men are equally men. 
They forgot, or found it convenient to ignore, that the argument of their opponents 
rested on the proposition, that all men are not equal men; and consequently would not 
have been in the slightest degree affected even by the admission of the generic equality for 
which they contended. To this last class belongs Prof. Ahrens, whose work on natural 
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law has been used as the text-book in the Heole de Droit in Paris. But all these writers 
agree in maintaining the inalienable connection between equality and liberty; and in 
asserting that the realization of the latter must of necessity be in proportion to the com- 
pleteness with which the former is realized. In Great Britain, hitherto, the opposite creed 
has prevailed. Experience, both subjective and objective, has led to the conclusion 
that, in point of fact, men come into the world and continue during the whole course of 
their earthly sojourn to be extremely unequal in strength, intelligence, virtue, and worth. 
It is on this assumption that the whole fabric of our liberties rests. So far from believ~ 
ing liberty to involve the fictitious recognition of an equality which does not exist, or 
the creation of an equality which is contrary to nature, we hold it to necessitate the 
recognition of the inequalities which nature has established, and which God as the author 
of nature has decreed. Nay, further, we conceive its perfection to be in direct propor- 
tion to the completeness with which these inequalities are recognized, and their conse- 
quences, in the shape of property, social position, and the like, are vindicated by the 
political machinery of the state. Society, in our view of the matter, is an organic 
structure, is cosmic, just in so far as it recognizes these inequalities; and begins to be 
inorganic, chaotic, the moment that it ignores them. In like manner, the political, 
which is the mirror of the social organization of the state, performs its appropriate 
function only when and in so far as it truly reflects the inequalities which society has 
recognized and sanctioned. It must neither add to nor take from the facts which society 
presents to it. To each it must assign his own, and nothing but his own; and his own 
politically is the place which society has already conceded to him. ‘These views, which 
in a somewhat irregular manner have always been recognized and acted upon in Eng- 
land, have been thought out and systematized within these last few years by Mr. Mill 
and the class of politicians to whom in future the title of progressive conservatives will 
probably be applied. By no writer, perhaps, has the true doctrine been stated with 
greater force than by John Adams, the friend and successor of Washington, and second 
president of the United States. The following passage is selected from many to the 
like effect in the recent edition of his works by his grandson, Charles Francis Adams: 
‘That all men are born to equal rights, is true. Every being has a right to his own as 
clear, as moral, as sacred, as any other being has. This is as indubitable as a moral 
government in the universe. But to teach that all men are born with equal powers and 
faculties, to equal influence in society, to equal property and advantages through life, is 
as gross a fraud, as glaring an imposition on the credulity of the people, as ever was 
practiced by monks, by Druids, by Brahmans, by priests of the immortal Lama, or by 
the self-styled philosophers of the French revolution. For honor’s sake, Mr. Taylor, 
for Se ree virtue’s sake, let American philosophers and politicians despise it.”—( Vol. 
vi. p. 454.) 


LIBERTY, a co. inn. Florida, having for its w. border the navigable Appalachicola 
river, and its e. the Ocklockonnee river; has connection by steamboat with the Florida 
Central and Peninsular railroad ; 800 sq.m. ; pop. ’90, 1452, chiefly of American birth, 
with colored. Its surface is even, it has good tillable lands, and fine grazing pastures, 
but its farms are scattered and it is four-fifths woodland. Its soil produces tobacco, 
cotton, wool, rice, oats, corn, sweet potatoes, dairy products. Co. seat, Bristol. 


LIBERTY, a co. ins.e. Georgia, having the Cannouchee river for its n. boundary, 
the navigable Altahama river and a tributary for its s.w., and the water of St. Cathe- 
rine’s sound on the s.e. ; also drained by the North Newport river ; 966 sq.m. ; pop. ’90, 
12,888, chiefly of American birth, including colored. It is intersected by a branch of 
the Plant railroad system. It comprises St. Catherine’s island, 15 m. in length, lying 
within the coast line, the distance that separates it from the mainland being not more 
than a mile. Its surface is level and sandy, particularly near the rivers, and in certain 
sections marshy. It is two-thirds covered with pine forests. It has a fertile soil adapted 
to the raising of live stock, oats, corn, sugar-cane, cotton, wool, sweet potatoes, wine, 
dairy products, honey. Co. seat, Hinesville. 


LIBERTY, a co. in s.e. Texas, traversed by Trinity river and the Southern Pacific 
railroad; 1170 sq. m.; pop. ’90, 4230. Its surface is partly in prairie and partly in timber. 
Mineral springs are numerous, and petroleum has been found in some places. Cotton 
is one of the chief products of the soil, and cattle-raising is extensively pursued. Co. 
seat, Liberty. 


LIBERTY, city and co. seat of Clay co., Mo.; on the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul | 
and the Burlington Route railways; 14 miles n.e. of Kansas City. It is the seat of 
Liberty female college (non-sectarian), and the William Jewell college (Baptist), and 
has an Odd Fellows’ orphan home, electric lights, national and state banks, several large 
mills, stock-raising interests, and daily and weekly newspapers. Pop. ’90, 2558. 


LIBERTY, in theology. See FREE WILL. 


LIBERTY CAP. The earliest mention of a cap of felt, with which we are familiar, is 
found in the history of the Phrygians, whose origin is so remote that it is impossible to 
fix a date for the beginning of their kingdom. The Greeks have a tradition that a Phryg- 
ian dynasty existed in early time in the Saugarius valley, and to its people they gave 
the name of freemen. By them it is supposed that the cap or ‘‘ Phrygian bonnet” fre- 
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quently seen in pictures of Asiatic life, was introduced into Greece. This was the same 
as the Mysian pileus and was made without a brim, often elevated, though still round at 
the top. In this shape it appears on coins, especially on those of Sparta, or such as 
exhibit the symbols of the Dioscuri. The use of the felt cap passed from the Greeks 
to the Romans, and the shape was very much the same, with the addition of the apex 
taking a conical shape which distinguished the flamens and salii. A flamen of Jupiter 
by virtue of his office could proclaim liberty to a captive who took refuge in his house, 
and a criminal on the way to his punishment was respited for a day if he could throw 
himself at the feet of a flamen of Jupiter ; his official emblem was a cap surmounted by - 
a piece of olive wood. So, among the Romans, the cap came to be regarded as the syne 

bol of liberty, and when a slave became a freeman, his head was shaved and he wore, 

instead of his hair, an undyed pileus or cap. Hence the phrase servos ad pileum vocare 
is a summons to liberty, as slaves were called to take uparms with a promise of freedom. 

It was sometimes worn to mark a special event, e.g., when Nero died many citizens adopte 

ed the cap to proclaim their freedom. Coins were stamped with a cap, between two dag- 
gers, at the command of Brutus and Cassius after Ceesar’s death. The figure of liberty 
on some coins of Antoninus Pius, A.p., 145, holds the cap in the right hand. This sym- 
bol also appeared in the Netherlands, after their delivery from the yoke of Spain, when 
a hat was made the national emblem. At the close of the War of Independence when 
the United States government was arranging a design for its coins which should appro- 
priately represent the cause for which the country had fought, and be an emblem of its 
motto, ‘‘ Liberty,” it adopted the cap, with the elevated crest pointed forward. On 
some of their coins issued in 1794, the cap was placed on the head of a woman’s figure 
seated ; but this was soon discarded, and the cap surmounting a pole, leaning against her 
shoulder, became the recognized emblem on the coins of the country. The Bartholdi 
(q.v.) Statue, representing the ‘‘ Goddess of Liberty,’’ presented by the French people 

to the Americans, has the cap placed upon the head. 


LIBERTY or THE PRESS. See AMERICAN JOURNALISM ; LIBEL ; NEWSPAPER. 


LIBERTY, RELIGIOUS, is the natural right, properly belonging to every man, to 
worship God and form his religious opinions according to the dictates of his own judg- 
ment and conscience. God revealed his law to the Hebrews asa nation. His words were 
spoken to the assembled multitude, demanding obedience from every man, ‘The evi- 
dence that it was from him was given publicly to them all. Thus declared and proved it 
was binding on them; but the question whether they would receive it was between them 
and God. The adoption of it was to be their own voluntary act. After. their entrance 
into Canaan the subject was submitted to them in a public assembly. All civil authority 
over religious affairs being disclaimed, the right of every man to judge and act for him- 
self concerning them was recognized; the civil magistrate having simply the same right 
as every other man. This right the people exercised and thus entered into a covenant 
with God, by virtue of which the Jaw revealed by him and adopted by them became the 
religion of the land. Under the old monarchies the king, arrogating to himself absolute 
power over his subjects, made no distinction between réligious and secular things. 
Religion was simply one department of his government, in which his will was the only 
law. Thus the kings of Assyria, Babylon, Persia, and Syria imposed religion by abso- 
lute decree on all the nations under their control. Thus the Roman empire made laws 
on the subject of religion as a part of state affairs. When Christianity began to spread 
through the empire the emperors regarded it as subject to their will, because developed 
within their territory. Generally they were hostile to it and for various reasons, As it 
increased in power they became jealous of it. ‘They strove to crush it assomething that 
rivaled and threatened to subvert their own authority. This state of things, continuing 
for 300 years, culminated in Diocletian’s determined effort to exterminate Christianity, 
in which he boasted for a time that he had succeeded. When Constantine, having 
become emperor by success in war, embraced Christianity, the hostility ceased; but the 
exercise of authority over the whole church went on unchanged, except that, being now 
in the hands of a friend and joyfully recognized by bishops and churches as belonging 
to him, it was extended to all departments of religious affairs. The first general council 
was convened by him, and was formally opened by his stately entrance, which Eusebius 
thus describes: ‘‘ After all the bishops had entered the central building of the royal 
palace each silently awaited the arrival of the emperor. When his approach was 
announced they all rose from their seats, and the emperor appeared, like a heavenly 
messenger of God, covered with gold and gems—a glorious presence, very tall and full 
of beauty, strength, and majesty. When he reached the golden throne prepared for him 
he stopped, and sat not down until the bishops gave him the sign. And after him they 
all resumed their seats.” In process of time, after the removal of the government from 
Rome, much of the authority over the west which the emperor had exercised naturally 
fell to the bishop of Rome, or was adroitly secured by him. Thus, as the papacy was 
established and strengthened, the governments of Europe found themselves subjected to 
an absolute dominion under the name of ecclesiastical authority. At the reformation, 
when several states of Europe renounced the authority of the pope, the Protestant kings 
assumed the headship of the church as a department of the government belonging to 
them without question, by virtue of their office. The assumed power of legislative con- 
trol embraced the very existence and organization of the church as a part of the state, 
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and included its creed, ministers, services, and laws. Thus a national church being 
established in each country, they who differed from it in religious opinion or practice 
were liable to coercion, loss of property, civil disabilities, imprisonment, and even death. 
This state of things was one of the chief forces that produced and molded the settle- 
ment of those British colonies in America which at length became the United States. 
But, although many of the colonists came to these shores in order to enjoy religious lib- 
erty for themselves, none of them at first had learned to regard religion as separate from 
the state. On the contrary, the best of them expected to establish a religious state. In 
some colonies particular forms of religion were set up, and some articles of faith were 
established. In South Carolina, New York, and Virginia the church of Eugland was 
established by law. In New England a kind of theocratic government was attempted. 
Among these colonies violent efforts were made to enforce uniformity. To Maryland, 
under the guidance of a governor who was a Roman Catholic, belongs the honor of 
granting toleration to other forms of religion. Rhode Island has the still higher distinc- 
tion of being the first state that, separating entirely civil government and religion, rec- 
ognized in its constitution the right of every man to absolute religious liberty. This sep- 
aration of religion from secular affairs, having been once perceived and acknowledged, 
was rapidly accepted in the colonies, so that when the constitution of the United States 
was formed these two articles were made parts of it: ‘‘No religious test shall ever be 
required as a qualification to any office or public trust under the United States.” ‘‘Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” The constitutions of the several states contain similar provisions. It 
has become a settled American principle, whether rightly or wrongly, that any relig: 
ious organization is, by its nature, separate from civil governments; and that, as to it. 
all persons are equal and free before thelaw. The influence of American principles and 
practice has been very powerful over Europe and other parts of the world. Toleration 
in religious matters is becoming general, and great progress towards liberty of worship 
has been made. In France, different denominations are aided by the government; in 
Germany, the imperial government interferes little with the right of worship; in Russia, 
the public opinion of Christendom in general and of the United States in particular has 
mitigated the severity of autocratic control over religious affairs; Spain and Italy have 
been revolutionized; and under the Vatican liberty of worship is enjoyed. The liberty 
of belief and worship, however, is not held to include the right to form organizations 
called religious which hold themselves not amenable to the civil government. The col- 
onies of Great Britain possess perfect religious liberty. A large part of the Scottish 
church has voluntarily renounced all governmental endowments in order to be free 
from state control. The Anglican church in Ireland has been disestablished by law. It 
is still established in England, but a particular religious belief is not now required as a 
qualification for any civil position, except the throne and the head-ship of a few literary 
institutions. In the Turkish empire, under the influence of American instruction and 
European diplomacy, much progress towards religious liberty has been made. And in 
most other countries of the world, through the power of civilization, commerce, and phi- 
lanthropy, liberty is either positively or tacitly given to practice, teach, and embrace the 
Christian faith. In Austria, while there is a relaxation of former restraint, religious 
liberty cannot be said to be fully exercised: there are instances even of persecution. 


LIBERTY, SrarvuE or. This colossal statue was first conceived by Felix Bar- 
tholdi in 1871, while sailing through New York harbor. His idea grew in his mind, 
and in 1875 he submitted his design to the Union Hranco-Americaine, which was or- 
ganized in France, with the idea of commemorating the century of independence 
in America by presenting to the people of the U.S. a gift worthy of the occasion. 
The design was accepted, and the soc. published a prospectus in which they said: 
‘“‘We desire to erect in the unequaled harbor of New York a gigantic statue on the 
threshold of the New World, to rise from the bosom of the waves, and represent 
Liberty enlightening the World.” An appeal was made, to which the French people 
responded generously; and the cost ot the work, something over $250,000, was 
raised, mostly in small sums, from nearly all parts of France. The wrist and hand, 
holding the torch, were exhibited at the Centennial exhibition, and were afterwards 
for a time placed in Madison square, N. Y. Ata meeting, in New York, 1877, the 
citizens appointed a committee to present the undertaking to the people at large, to 
take steps for raising necessary funds, and to procure necessary legislation. The 
matter was laid before congress, which passed a resolution authorizing the president 
to accept the statue, and providing for its erection on Bedlow’s Island, and for 1ts care 
and maintenance. The people of the U.S. were left to supply means for the founda- 
tion and pedestal. Meanwhile work upon the great statue went steadily on, and it 
was completed and formally presented to Levi P. Morton, U. 8S. minister to France, 
1884. In 1885, May, the statue, taken apart and packed in pieces of suitable size, was 
embarked on the French man-of-war Isére, and arrived in New York harbor June 17. 
June 19, it was conveyed with imposing ceremonial from the lower harbor to Bed- 
low’s Island. (This name is usually, but incorrectly, spelled Bedloe.) The statue 
weighs 220 tons, and is made of bronze plates, hammered into shape, 300 in number, 
so arranged as to move slightly in contraction and expansion on the rivets joining 
them to the iron skeleton within. Each joint and rivet is insulated to prevent the 
seneration of an electrical current by the contact of iron with the copper in the 
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bronze. The statue is the highest in the world. The figure measures 111 ft. in height 
and to the extremity of the torch, 151.41 ft. Forty persons can *tand within the head, 
which is 18} ft. high ; the thumb is 12 ft. in circumference, anc the forefinger is 7 ft. 
11in. long. The foundations for the pedestal were constructed within the walls of the 
old Fort Wood, upon Bedlow’s Island. An excavation, 90 ft. square, was made, which 
was filled up with broken trap rock and cement ; and thus the largest artificial stone in 
the world was formed, 90 ft. square at the base, 65 ft. square at the top, 52 ft. 10 in. high. 
The pedestal was built of cut-stone. Its dimensions are 62 ft. square at the base, 484 ft. 
at the top, and 89 ft. high. It has stairways within and balconies near the top; and 
there is also a stairway within the statue leading to the head, and another into the ex- 
tended arm. The extremity of the torch is 305 ft. 11 in. above mean tide. The torch 
and diadem emit electric light. The next highest column, the London monument, is 
but 202 ft. in height. The statue was dedicated Oct. 28, 1886. 

LIBERTY or THE SUBJECT is a general phrase descriptive of the right of the indi- 
vidual subject to do all things not specially prohibited by the law, and the less restric. 
tion there is by the law, the greater is the extent of the liberty enjoyed. In its widest 
sense, the phrase may be understood as comprising the whole of the rights allowed by 
law to the subject; but what is generally understood is the liberty of the person, or of 
rights connected with the person—such as personal liberty or freedom from slavery, the 
right of free speech, liberty of conscience, liberty of the press, and constitutional liberty, 
or the liberty to influence and take part in legislation, which may be further subdivided 
into the limitation of the royal prerogative, the powers and privileges of parliament, the 
right of applying to courts of law for redress of injuries, the right of petitioning the 
crown or parliament, the right of having arms for defense, the right of habeas corpus, 
etc. All these subjects are noticed in detail under their proper heads. 


LIBIDIBI. See Drviprv1. 


LIBOCE’DRUS, a genus of evergreen trees, belonging to the coniferee, resembling the 
arbor vite, but differing in the structure of the cones, the scales not overlapping as in 
that tree. There are two species in New Zealand, two in the mountains of Chili and in 
the Pacific sierras of the United States, growing usually at an elevation above 4,000 ft. 
The last-named species was named by Dr. John Torrey L. decurrens, from the fact that 
the bases of the small scale-like leaves are decurrent upon the stem. The tree attains a 
height of from 120 to 140 ft., and a trunk from 6 to 8 ft. in diameter without branches 
for 80 to 100 ft. Its beautiful, glossy, green foliage, and its graceful form when young 
make it one of the finest of ornamental evergreens. Some have been planted in the 
- vicinity of New York and are said to have thrived well. It has been confounded with 
the thuja gigantea, but its decurrent leaves make an easy distinction. In California it is 
called white cedar, but this name properly belongs to another tree. Its wood, of a yel- 
lowish color, surpasses red wood in durability, and is valuable for various purposes. 


LIBOURNE, a handsome t. of France, in the department of Gironde, on the right 
bank of the Dordogne, at its confluence with the Isle, 20 m. n.e. of Bordeaux. It is one 
of the ancient Bastides or free towns, and was founded by Edward I., king of England, 
in 1286. It carries on a considerable trade and among its important industries are dis- 
tilling, iron-founding, and the production of wine. Pop. ’91, 15,245. 

LI'BRA, the seventh sign in the zodiac. At the first point of Libra, the ecliptic passes 
across the equator to the southern hemisphere, this point being thus the autumnal 
equinox. 


LIBRARIES, The term library is applied indifferently to buildings, etc., destined to 
contain books, and to the books themselves deposited in these buildings. In the present 
article, it is used chiefly, if not exclusively, in the latter sense. 

Passing over the “libraries of clay,” as the collections of inscribed bricks and tiles 
of the Assyrians and Babylonians have been aptly designated, the first library, properly 
so called, of which we have any knowledge, is that which, according to Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, was formed by the Egyptian king Osymandyas. The existence of this establish- 
ment, with its appropriate inscription, Psyches tatreion—the storehouse of medicine for 
the mind—was long regarded as fabulous; but the researches of Champollion, Wilkin- 
son, and other modern investigators, go far to prove that the account of Diodorus, though 
perhaps exaggerated, is at least based upon truth. A more celebrated Egyptian library 
was that founded at Alexandria by Ptolemy Soter, for an account of which see ALEX- 
ANDRIAN LrBprary. The library of Pergamus, a formidable rival to that of Alexandria, 
was founded probably by Attalus I., and was largely increased by the fostering care of 
his successors. As stated in the article just referred to, it was ultimately removed to 
Alexandria, being sent by Antony as a gift to Cleopatra. At the time that this trans- 
ference took place, it contained, according to Plutarch, 200,000 volumes. 

The first public library established at Athens is said to have been founded by Pisis- 
tratus; but the information we possess regarding this and other Grecian libraries is 
meager and unsatisfactory. The earliest Roman libraries were those collected by Lucul- 
lus and by Asinius Pollio. The latter was a public library, in the fullest sense; and the 
former, though private property, was administered with so much liberality as to place 
it nearly on the same footing. Various other libraries were founded at Rome by Augus- 
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tus and his successors; the most important, perhaps, being the Ulpian library of the 
emperor Trajan. The private collections of Emilius Paulus, Sulla, Lucullus (already 
mentioned), and Cicero, are well known to every student of the classics. 

The downfall first of the western, and subsequently of the eastern empire, involved 
the destruction or dispersion of these ancient libraries. The warlike hordes by whom 
these once mighty monarchies were overthrown had neither time nor inclination for 
the cultivation of letters; but even in the darkest of the dark ages, the Jamp of learning 
continued to shine, if with a feeble, yet still with a steady light. Within the sheltering 
walls of the monasteries, the books which had escaped destruction, the salvage, if we 
may so express it, of the general wreck, found a safe asylum; and not only were they 
carefully preserved, but so multiplied by the industry of the transcriber, as to be placed 
beyond all risk of loss for the future. Amongst the conventual libraries of the middle 
ages specially worthy of notice are those of Christ church, and of the monastery of St. 
Augustine, Canterbury; of the abbeys of Fleury and Clugni, in France; of Monte Cas- 
sino, in Italy; and of St. Gall, in Switzerland. Private collectors, too, existed then as 
now, though, of course, their number was small. Amongst these, Richard de Bury, 
bishop of Durham, holds a distinguished piace. : 

The revival of learning in the 14th and 15th centuries, followed immediately by the 
invention of the art of printing, led naturally to a vast increase in the production of 
books, and introduced a new era in the history of public libraries. The number of these 
establishments which have since sprung into existence is immense, and is constantly 
increasing; so much so that a bare list of them would far exceed the limits of an article 
like the present. All, therefore, that we propose to do is to give a short account of the 
most important and interesting amongst them. 

First among the libraries of Great Britain, and second to few, if to any abroad, is that 
of the British museum. For an account of this magnificent collection, see BriTisH 
Museum. Next in rank is the Bodleian library at Oxford, which has also been already 
described. See BoDLEYAN or BODLEIAN Lisprary. The third and fourth places are 
occupied by the public, or university, library of Cambridge, and the library of the fac- 
ulty of advocates at Edinburgh, which are nearly on a par as regards extent and value; 
the latter contains at present about 300,000 volumes. The library of Trinity college, 
Dublin, with about 192,000 vols., is the largest and most valuable in Ireland. These 
five libraries have long been, and still are, entitled by statute to a copy of every book 
published in the empire ; the act of parliament by which the privilege is at present 
regulated is the 5 and 6 Vict. c. 45. Besides the above, six other libraries had been in 
the enjoyment of the same privilege up to the year 1886. By the act 6 and 7 Will. IV. 
c. 110, which was then passed, the number was reduced from eleven to five ; compen- 
sation for the loss of the privilege being allowed, in the form of an annual grant of 
money charged on the consolidated fund. The amount of this grant was, in each case, 
determined by a computation of the average annual value of the books received during 
the three years immediately preceding the passing of the act. The names of the libra- 
ries referred to, with the number of volumes they at present contain, and the annual 
sum received in lieu of the privilege, are as follows: 


Kdinburgh «University sie. Ac eee cee eee ee eee 180,000 £575 
Glasgow “ Sa Cea otis ety ce okt me te eee oa wale are 100,000 107 
St: sAndrewsa At) bein nee ie Ce eee 70,000 630 
Aberdeen SS or).| Ware, Cento wed Cr Renae ce ete oe 50,000* 320 
King's Inn's," Dublin) <>. wer cere eee ee re nee 60,000 433 
Bion Collere; London)? pe. . teens ae oe ees 55,000 363 


The minor libraries of Great Britain are so numerous that a mere list of their names 
would exceed the limits within which an article like the present must be confined. 
Amongst those deserving special notice are the library of the society of writers to 
the signet, Edinburgh, containing upwards of 82,000 vols.; the Carnegie library, 
Glasgow, with about 50,000 vols., opened to the public in 1890 ; the Chetham library, 
Manchester, upwards of 18,000 vols: Dr. Williams’s library, Red Cross street, Lon- 
don, with more than 20,000 vols.; freely opened to the public; the archiepiscopal 
library at Lambeth, containing at least 27,000 vols., Marsh’s library, Dublin, with 
about 18,000 vols.; the library of the Dublin royal society; and the libraries belonging 
to the different colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, some of which are of considerable 
extent and value. The public libraries’ acts have been adopted by several of the large 
towns in Britain—Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, and Glasgow being the most 
important. The free libraries established in these places under the provisions of the 
acts Just named are in a flourishing condition, Of private libraries in England, it will 
be sufficient to name that of earl Spencer, at Althorp, containing upwards of 50,000 vols., 
many of extreme rarity and value, and all in admirable condition. 

The great national library of France, la Bibliothéque du Roi as it used to be called, 
la Bibliotheque Nationale as it is called at present, is one of the largest and most valu- 


4 About three-fourths of these are lodged in King’s college, and the remainder in Marischal 
college, Yam ‘ 
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able collections of books and manuscripts in the world. Attempts to form a library had 
been made by Louis XI. and his successors with considerable success; but the appoint- 
ment of De Thou to the office of chief librarian by Henry LV. may be regarded as the 
foundation of the establishment as it now exists. The number of printed volumes con- 
tained in it is estimated at nearly 2,500,000, and of manuscripts at about 150,000. 
Amongst libraries of the second class in Paris, the arsenal library with 300,000 vols., the 
library of Ste. Geneviéve with 200,000, and the Mazarin library with 160,000, are the 
chief. Many excellent libraries are to be found in the provincial towns of France, par- 
ticularly at Rouen, Bordeaux, and Lyons. All the Paris arrondissements have free libraries. 

Italy is rich in important libraries, amongst which that of the Vatican at Rome stands 
pre-eminent. The number of printed volumes is upwards of 500,000; but in the manu- 
script department the number amounts to no less than 25,000, the finest collection in the 
world. ‘The Casanata library, also at Rome, is said to contain upwards of 120,000 vols. 
The Ambrosian library, at Milan, has a collection of nearly 140,000 vols.; and the Brera 
library, of the same city, one of about 180,000. At Florence we find the Laurentian 
library, consisting almost entirely of manuscripts; and the Magliabechi library, with 
about 200,000 vols. Amongst the other libraries of Italy worthy of notice are the royal 
library at Naples, with 200,000 vols., and that of St. Mark at Venice, with 120,000, and 
10,000 manuscripts. 

The principal libraries of Spain are the Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid, numbering 
nearly 480,000 vols., and the library of the Escorial, which has been already noticed. 
See EscurraLt.—Of the libraries of Parner no trustworthy statistics can be obtained. 

The imperial library at Vienna, founded by the emperor Frederick III., in the year 
1440, is a noble collection of not fewer than 500,000 vols.; of which 15,000 are of the 
class called incunabula, or books printed before the year 1500. The royal library at 
Munich owesits origin to Albert V., duke of Bavaria, about the middle of the 16th century. 
The number of volumes is estimated at 1,000,000, including13,000 incunabula, and 22,000 
manuscripts. It is worthily lodged in the splendid building erected by the late king, 
Ludwig I., in the Ludwig strasse. The royal library at Dresden is a collection of about 
500,000 vols., amongst which are included some of the scarcest specimens of early print- 
ing, amongst others the Mainz Psalter of 1457, the first book printed with a date. The 
foundation of the royal library at Berlin dates from about the year 1650. It now extends 
to about 1,000,000 vols. of printed books and 15,000 vols. of manuscripts, including 
amongst the latter many precious relics of Luther and the other leaders of the retorma- 
tion. Of the other libraries of Germany, it will perhaps be enough to notice that of the 
university of G6ttingen, with upwards of 500,000 vols., and the ducal library of Wol- 
fenbittel, with about 270,000. Strassburg, founded 1871, has over 640,000 books and MSS. 

In Holland, the principal library is the royal library at the Hague, containing rather 
more than 200,000 vols., of which about 1,500 are good specimens of early printing. 

The royal library at Copenhagen was founded about the middle of the 16th century. 
Its contents are now estimated at nearly 550,000 vols. The university library possesses 
nearly 200,000 vols., and Classen’s library, also in Copenhagen, about 30,000. 

In Sweden, the oldest library is that of the university of Upsala, consisting of nearly 
200,000.vols. One of its chief treasures is the famous manuscript of the Gothic gospels 
of Ulfilas, commonly known as the Codex Argenteus. The royal library at Stockholm 
is even larger, numbering upwards of 96,000 vols. 

The library of the university of Christiana in Norway, founded in 1811, contains 
upwards of 200,000 vols. 

The imperial library of St. Petersburg was founded about the beginning of the 18th 
century. In the year 1795 it was largely increased by the addition of the Zaluski library of 
Warsaw, which was seized and carried off to St. Petersburg by Suwaroff. At present, 
the total number of volumes is estimated at 1,000,000, and about 26,000 manuscripts. 

In the United States of America, though there are no libraries equaling those of the 
first rank in Europe, there are still not a few of considerable magnitude and value. The 
oldest and one of the largest among them is that of Harvard Univ. at Cambridge, Mass., 
which has been in existence for more than 200 years, and contains about 291,000 vol- 
umes. Libraries are also attached to the other collegiate institutions of the country. 
The Astor library, New York, named after its liberal founder, was opened in 1854 with 
a collection of about 80,000 volumes, since increased to upwards of 250,000. It is in 
the fullest sense a free public library. The library of congress, the only library sup- 
ported by government to which a copy of every copyright book must be sent, is natur- 
ally the largest in the land, numbering about 526,000 volumes and 170,000 pamphlets. 
The Smithsonian institution at Washington embraces in its plan the formation of an exten- 
sive library. But little progress has been made in carrying out this part of thescheme. The 
proprietary libraries are numerous, and several of them are of considerable extent; that 
of Philadelphia, in the foundation of which Franklin was largely concerned, numbers 
upwards of 100,000 volumes ; and that of the Boston Atheneum, founded in 1806, has 
103,000. The Boston Public Library has, in 20 yeirs, become the second largest, and 
perhaps the most widely useful library in the states ; it now numbers 260,000 voiuimes. 
The New York Mercantile Library possesses 150,000 volumes. 

_ An important conference of librarians was held in London in 1877 ; see its Transac-_ 
tions and Proceedings (Lond. 1878). See Scnoois or Lisrary Economy. 
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Without doubt the first library foundation in America was that established in 
1621 through a benefaction, on the part of an unknown person in London, to the Henrico 
college, organized by the colonists of Jamestown, Va. The gift comprised ‘‘a small 
Bible, with a cover richly wrought; a great church Bible; the Booke of Common 
Prayer; ... 8. Augustine De Civetate Dei; Master Perkins, his workes; and an exact 
map of America.”” Other volumes were presented by persons in England and in the 
colonies; but on Mar. 22, 1622, the settlements on the James were swept away by the 
torch and tomahawk of the savage, and the library ceased to exist. The next attempt 
at the formation of a library occurred in Cambridge, Mass., in the case of the Harvard 
college endowment in 1638. ‘This collection increased slowly during the next century 
and a quarter, and in 1764 numbered about 5,000 volumes. On Jan. 24 of that year it 
was totally destroyed by fire. In the meantime there had been formed in Philadelphia 
the nucleus of the institution which has existed to the present day, and is now known 
under the name of the ‘‘ Philadelphia library company.” It grew originally out of a 
debating society, of which Benjamin Franklin was one of the founders, and which he 
terms ‘‘ the mother of all the North American subscription libraries.” This society was 
made up of reading men, who turned their own books into a common stock; and, as 
opportunity offered, purchased others, importing the latter from London, and had a 
number presented to them. This beginning of what was to become one of the great 
libraries of the western world was in 1729-80. Ten years later the books were removed 
to a room in the state-house; in 1773 they were again transferred, this time to Carpen- 
ters’ hall. In 1742 the company was regularly incorporated; and in 1769 and 1771, the 
Union library company, the Association library company, and the Amicable company 
were merged with it, the entire corporation assuming the name which it has ever since 
borne. The first building erected in the United States to be devoted to the uses of a 

ublic library was that of the Loganian library (1745-50), which was the gift of Jamez 
Rooan to the city of Philadelphia, and stood in Sixth street, between Chestnut anc 
Walnut streets. The Loganian library passed, in 1792, under the control of the Phila 
delphia library company. The New York Society Library (New York, 1700), the Red- 
wood library (Newport, R. I., 1747), and the Providence library (Providence, R. I., 
1753), were among the principal libraries founded in the colonies before the revolution. 
In 1765 a circulating library was established in Boston, Mass., by one John Mein, a 
bookseller, which numbered about 1200 volumes, had a printed catalogue, and was sup- 
ported by an annual subscription of 28s. from each member. The will of John 
Oxenbridge of Boston, dated Jan. 12, 1673-4, makes mention of a bequest of books to the 
**public library;” and reference to such an institution also occurs in the town records 
for Mar. 11, 1695; no other information is afforded concerning it. 

The introduction of the system of school libraries originated in the state of New 
York in 1835, when a law was passed appropriating $55,000 a year for the purchase of 
books for the different school districts, and requiring an equal amount to be raised by 
taxation to be added to that sum and applied to the same purpose. The plan con- 
tinued in successful operation until 1853, when these libraries contained an aggregate 
of 1,604,210 volumes. From that period it was not sustained; the number of volumes 
decreased, and had fallen off one-third in 1875; and the usefulness of the institution was 
apparently over. In Massachusetts the school library system went into effect in 1887, 
but existed only about twelve years, when they were superseded by free town libraries. 
In some of the states which appropriated sums for the foundation and sustenance of 
district school libraries, they flourished from the first, and have continued to answer 
their purpose satisfactorily up to the present time. Such has been the case in California, 
Towa, Illinois, and New Jersey. In other states, as in New York, they were popular 
and well-conducted for some years, but gradually fell into a decline, out of which the 
were gradually brought again to a healthy condition; as in Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Indiana, Ohio, and Wisconsin. In the states of Maine, Missouri, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Kansas, Virginia, Kentucky, Minnesota, and others, the effort to establish these libraries 
has not met with success; although in most instances supported by special legislation 
in its favor, 

Mercantile libraries started with those of Boston, Mar. 11, 1820, and New York, 
Nov. 9, 1820, which were followed rapidly by similar organizations in other states. 
Such institutions have been usually founded by merchants’ clerks, on a basis of annual 
dues and fees on entrance. They have not generally been self-supporting on this 
foundation, but have owed whatever prosperity they have achieved to liberal gifts from 
individuals. Young men’s Christian associations, though covering a broader field, include 
a public library system in their scheme of work. The first of these associations in 
America was established in Boston in 1851, the idea having originated in London in 
1844. Their number in the United States and Canada had reached 1841 in 1891. Of 
these, 511 owned libraries containing 422,912 volumes. There were, 1891, 225 women’s 
Christian associations, with 75,000 volumes in their libraries.—Of the college libraries 
reported in 1882, 330 contributed statistics, and showed, in the aggregate, 2,515,000 
volumes. The number of prominent theological libraries was 129, reporting 720,526 
volumes. 17 principal law libraries, not including those of the general government, 
numbered 88,646 volumes; 87 medical libraries contained 40,887 volumes; 30 sci- 
entific libraries, 119,523 volumes ; and 749 secondary institutions reported libraries. The 
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total number of public libraries in the United States in 1876 was 3647, containing 12,276,- 
964 volumes. As the average increase is about 1,000,000 volumes per year, the number 
in 1891 would probably be over 25,000,000. The New York Apprentices’ Library con- 
tains over 68,000 volumes. The free circulating library, established 1879, has over 10,000 
volumes ; the Ottendorfer branch, 8,800. Over 95,000 books were circulated 1884, and 
but three lost. 

The leading public libraries of the country in size and importance are the Astor 
Library (q.v.), New York; Atheneum, Boston ; Congressional Library, Washington ; 
Lenox, New York; Philadelphia Library Company, Philadelphia; Public, Boston ; 
Mercantile, New York. The Boston Atheneum originated in 1805 in the Anthology So- 
ciety, and was at first a reading-room. In 1807 it was incorporated and received its pres- 
ent designation ; and seven years later it contained 8,209 volumes. The circulation of 
its books among proprietors began to be permitted in 1827, when it contained about 
20,000 volumes. The present edifice of this institution was erected and opened for use 
in 1849, and cost $200,000. The library contained 220,000 volumes in 1892.—The Library 
of Congress was founded on the establishment of the scat of government in Washington 
in 1800, and at the session in Dec., 1801, Thomas Jefferson, who presided, took a warm 
and practical interest in the progress of the library. At this session, also, John Ran- 
dolph, of a special committee, made a report which formed the basis of an act of Con- 
gress, the first of that nature, organizing the library. On Aug. 25, 1814, the Capitol was 
burned by the British, and the library, which contained about 3,000 volumes, was en- 
tirely destroyed. During the same year Congress purchased the private library of ex- 
President Jefferson, numbering about 6,700 volumes, for $23,950. An annual appropria- 
tion being made for the purchase of books, the library continued to grow slowly, and in 
1851 numbered 55,000 volumes. On Dec. 24 of that year, a second conflagration de- 
stroyed all but 20,000 volumes, which fortunately formed the more valuable portion, but 
from that period the library continued to increase more rapidly than ever before. In 
1866 the collection of books of the Smithsonian Institution was transferred to the shelves 
of the Library of Congress, an increase of 40,000 volumes, In the following year it was 
still further enriched through the purchase by Congress of the historical library left by 
Peter Force, of Washington, at a cost of $100,000, and which numbered nearly 60,000 
titles in books, pamphlets, and manuscripts, besides the unpublished materials of the 
Documentary History of the United States, of which Mr, Force had issued nine folio volumes. 
The act of Congress, passed Aug, 10, 1846, made it incumbent on the author of every book, 
map, print, etc., for which a copyright was secured, to forward, within three months 
after publication, one copy each to the librarians of the Smithsonian Institution and 
Congressional Library for the use of these libraries. The average number of deposits 
under this act amount to 25,000 articles per annum. In 1861 the annual appropriation 
for the purchase of books was increased by Congress from $7,000 to $10,000. The 
Library of Congress contained, in 1892, 900,000 volumes, inclusive of pamphlets.—The 
Lenox Library, New York city, was incorporated in 1870, and was the gift to the city 
of James Lenox, esq., a wealthy gentleman of recognized bibliographical attainments, 
and whose private collection, numbering about 15,000 volumes, was exceptionally rich 
in the department of editions of the Scriptures and that of American history. Mr. 
Lenox’s gift included the handsome and commodious library building, with the land on 
which it was erected ; the rare collection of books above mentioned ; and a considerable 
gallery of ancient and modern paintings. The entire sum of money represented in this 
library is doubtless considerably more than $1,000,000. Of this sum, $212,000 was in- 
vested as a permanent fund for the sustenance of the library and its future increase. — 
The Philadelphia Library remained in Carpenter’s Hall until 1790, when it was removed 
to a building in Fifth Street ; and thence, in 1880, to its present quarters, corner Thir- 
teenth and Locust Streets, Philadelphia. Including the Loganian Library, it numbered 
in 1892 about 160,090 volumes. The present building was constructed by subscription, 
to which the late Joseph Fisher gave by bequest the sum of $54,488.12. In 1869 Dr. 
James Rush bequeathed his large estate, valued at over $1,000,000, for the purpose of 
erecting a fire-proof building, to be called the Ridgway branch of the Philadelphia 
Library ; and this structure of granite was erected at the corner of Broad and Christian 
streets, and devoted to the purposes for which it was designed.—The Boston Public 
Library was founded by act of legislature passed in 1848; and was organized in 1852, 
with Edward Everett as first president. Money and books had already been given to 
the institution by prominent citizens, and in the same year (1852) Mr. Joshua Bates of 
London presented to it the sum of $50,000. The library was opened to the public, Mar. 
20, 1854, in a building applied to the purpose, in Mason Street ; and in 1858 the building 
erected for its permanent home was opened, both as a reading-room and circulating 
library. The reference library (Bates’s hall) was opened in 1861 with about 74,000 vol- 
umes. The whole number of books in the library in 1892 was about 600,000 volumes. — 
The New York Society Library was founded in 1700 under Lord Bellomont, governor 
of the province, being then known as the City or Public Library, and contained in the 
City Hall. It was probably the earliest loan library established in America, and became 
particularly valuable through being enriched by the gift of the collection of Rev. Dr. 
Millington, of Newington, England, presented to the colonies of America, and deposit- 
ed in the City Hall of New York, by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ; this 
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collection numbered 1642 volumes. In 1754 the Society Library proper was formed on 
a basis of membership subscription, and the first purchase of books, made in London, 
was deposited with the Millington collection. This library contained in all, in 1776, 
about 4000 volumes. It continued in the City Hall until 1795, when a building was 
erected for its use in Nassau Street. In 1840 a new building was put up on Broadway 
(corner Leonard Street), in which the library was placed, and where it remained until 
1853, when the property was sold and the books removed to the Bible House. The final 
transfer to the present Society Library building in University Place was made in 1856. 
In 1892 the number of books in the Society Library was about 80,000.—All the large 
American cities are supplied with public libraries of varying degrees of completeness 
and efficiency. The Public Library of Cincinnati, Ohio, originated from a concentra- 
tion of the school libraries of that city ; and occupied its present building, constructed 
for the purpose, in 1874, and in 1893 it contained 170,000 volumes, with capacity for 
250,000. Its actual date of foundation is Mar. 18, 1867, when a state law organized it 
on its present basis. The Mercantile Library Association of St. Louis, Mo., are in pos- 
session of the largest public library in that city, numbering in 1893, 100,000 volumes. 
It was founded in 1846. The principal public library of Baltimore, Md., is that of the 
Peabody Institute, founded in 1857, and opened to use in 1861, and which contained, in 
1893, 122,000 volumes. The San Francisco Mercantile Library, the leading one in that 
city, was founded in 18538, and in 1893 contained 75,000 volumes. The Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Public Library was founded in 1857 ; it contained 85,000 volumes in 1885. In the same 
city the Long Island Historical Society, founded in 1863, entered its present building in 
1880. In 1893 it contained 50,000 bound volumes and 60,000 pamphlets, besides valuable 
manuscripts, paintings, and curiosities. The library of the Chicago Historical Society 
and the Young Men’s Association Library were both destroyed in the great fires of 1871 
and ’74, but the former has since been slowly recuperating. The Public Library of that 
city resulted from the general public sympathy felt on account of these losses, and 
originated in generous donations on the part of authors and others, at home and abroad. 
This library numbered nearly 160,000 volumes in 18938.—The libraries of the different 
departments of the general government at Washington numbered, in 18938, 750,000 vol- 
umes and 200,000 pamphlets. In 1890 there were 12 libraries of more than 100,000 vol- 
umes each. ; 

In Canada, the best public libraries are those of Toronto, established in 1888, and 
having in 1894 over 60,000 volumes ; and the Parliamentary Library at Ottawa, estab- 
lished in 1815, and now having more than 100,000 volumes. 

Not to enter at any length on the nature of the management of public libraries in the 
United States, it may be remarked that in recent years there has been exhibited a more 
general tendency towards the classification of books by subjects, and in the direction of 
the system of card-cataloguing. These have taken the place of the ancient method of 
alphabetical arrangement by authors, and the manuscript, or printed catalogue. Even 
in comparatively small collections the author system of arrangement has been found in- 
adequate when followed exclusively ; while the elasticity of the card-catalogue, whether 
of authors or subjects, has approved itself fully, in the minds of thoughtful librarians, 
as a simplification of their duties in this regard, while avoiding many inconveniences 
and difficulties which prove insuperable in the application of other methods. See W. I. 
Fletcher’s Public Libraries in America (1894), 

LIBRARY SCHOOLS. See Scnoons or LipRARY Economy. 


LIBRATION (from Lat. /ébra, a balance, meaning a balancing or oscillating motion), 
a term applied to certain phenomena of the moon’s motion. The moon’s librations (or, 
more properly, apparent librations) are of three kinds—libration in longitude, latitude, 
and the diurnal libration. If the moon’s rotation in her orbit were uniform, as her 
rotation on her axis is, we should always see exactly the same portion of her surface, 
but as this is not the case, there are two small strips of surface running from pole to 
pole, on the e, and w. sides, which become alternately visible ; this is called the moon’s 
longitudinal libration. The lébration in latitude arises from the moon’s axis not being 
perpendicular to her orbit, in consequence of which a portion of her surface round the 
north pole is visible during one-half, and a corresponding portion round the south pole 
during the other half of her revolution in her orbit. The diurnal libration hardly deserves 
the name, and is simply a consequence of the observer’s position on the surface of the 
earth, and not at the center: it consists in the gradual disappearance of certain points 
on one edge of the moon’s disk as she approaches her culmination, and the appearance 
of new points on her opposite border as she descends. The first and third of these libra- 
tions were discovered by Galileo, and the second by Hevelius. 


LIBRETTO (little book), diminutive of the Italian ?zb70, used to define the book or 
text of the opera. In the primitive form of opera the libretto consisted of spoken 
dialogue interspersed with songs and choruses. As Italian vocalization reached its 
height, the libretto was slender and utterly subservient to the music, but in operas where 
the dramatic element was striking, the librettos, as those of Metastasio for example (1698— 
1782), share in the classic dignity. Wagner has transformed the libretto into a musical 
drama, rich “in subject-matter and poetic in treatment. Mention should be made of 
W.S. Gilbert’s witty and clever comediettas, which are so admirably and humorously 
set by Sir Arthur Sullivan. 
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LIBRI-CARRUCCI, Gur~tLAUME Brutus Icrm1us TrMoLEon, Count, French mathe- 
matician and bibliographer, son of an Italian refugee, who was condemned at Lyons in 
1816 for forgery, was b. at Florence Jan. 2, 1803. Having early devoted himself to the 
study of mathematics, he became professor in the university of Pisa, where he con: 
tributed to the transactions of scientific societies a number of remarkable papers on 7'he 
Theory of Numbers (1820); Some Points of Analysis (1828); The General Resolution of 
Indeterminate Equations of the First Degree (1826); ete. 

After 1830, having been compromised in the political movements, he was obliged to 
leave Tuscany, and went to France as refugee. He there found a patron in Arago 
(whom he afterwards attacked in the most spiteful manner); was naturalized, and in a 
short time elected member of the academy of sciences, professor of analytics at the 
Sorbonne, chief inspector of public instruction, and superintendent of the state libraries. 
He was decorated with the legion of honor, and appointed editor of the Journal des 
Savants, etc. Libri-Carrucci’s works at this period are varied and numerous. In par- 

‘ticular may be mentioned his History of Mathematical Science in Italy from the Renaissance 
to the End of the 17th Century (1838-41, 4 vols. 8vo), in which he displayed much 
acuteness and erudition. He was besides a most determined bibliomaniac, and found 
means of collecting a library for himself which contained such a rich stock of ¢ncu- 
nabula of all kinds, and of the greatest typographical curiosities, that several public sales, 
which he got up for his own benefit and of which each realized from $20,000 to $25,000, 
did not in the least degree diminish his collection. In consequence of the remarkable 
phenomenon of a library remaining complete in spite of repeated sales, Libri-Carrucci 
began to be suspected of making use of his special position to abstract books and 
valuable MSS. from the public libraries. A report had even been secretly prepared on 
the subject by the public procurator, and communicated to M. Guizot to await his 
decision. The objects abstracted between 1842 and 1847 were approximately valued at 
$100,000, This document was dated Feb. 4, 1848, and was found in the foreign office 
when the revolution broke out in that month. The case was immediately taken up by 
the courts, and after a long and careful examination, the accused, who, in the mean- 
time, had fled to England, was condemned June, 1850, to ten years’ imprisonment, te 
degradation, and the loss of his employments. The process created a great sensation, 
and gave rise to an immense deal of writing for and against the condemned. The most 
important is an article by P. Merimée, Le Procés Libri, in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
(1852), for which the writer was imprisoned, as having, in defense of a ‘‘ book-stealer,” 
slandered and insulted the French judicature. 

Libri-Carrucci continued for two or three years to address letters and pamphlets te 
persons in France exclaiming against his condemnation in the highest tones of injured 
innocence. The efforts of M. Merimée in behalf of Libri-Carrucci, and a petition in his 
favor, addressed to the senate in 1861, only had the effect of bringing out still more 
damnatory facts regarding both him and his family. He died Sept. 28, 1869. 


LIBRI LINTEI. See Latin LITERATURE. 
LIBRI MAGISTRATUUM. See Latin LITERATURE. 
LIBRI PONTIFICUM. See Latin LITERATURE. 


LIBUR'/NIA, in ancient geography, a mountainous district of Illyricum, on the 
Adriatic coast, now a part of Croatia and Dalmatia. From early times the Liburni 
were daring seamen, and were in the possession of Corcyra, Issa, and other islands 
when the Greeks took these places. They were noted pirates, and their privateers, with 
a large lateen sail, were for centuries the terror of the seas. The galieys of the Liburni 
were noted for their light construction and swiftness, and the Romans, adopting this 
style of naval architecture, called all fast sailing vessels naves Liburne. By means of 
these light galleys Augustus gained the battle of Actium. The only important towns in 
Liburnia were Jadera and Scardona. 


LIBYA, the name given by the oldest geographers to Africa. In Homer and Hesiod, it 
denoted the whole of this quarter of the globe, except Egypt; in Herodotus, occasionally, 
the entire continent; but it is also applied by others in a more restricted sense, to the 
northern part of the country, from Egypt and the Arabian gulf westward to Mt. Atlas. 
The great sandy tract, of which the Sahara forms the principal part. was called the 
Libyan desert. To what extent it was known to the ancients is not very clearly 
ascertained. See AFRICA. 

LIB’YAN DESERT (see LrpyA), the name often given by the ancients to the whole 
of Africa, but generally applied to that part of the Sahara, or Great Desert, lying e. of 
Fezzan and the country of the Tibboos. The region is probably about 1000 m. long by 
500 or 600 m. in breadth. It contains a number of oases, or fertile tracts, islands of ver- 
ure in the vast sands, which support a sparse population ; but the surface generally 
consists of irreclaimable sandy or gravelly plains, separated by low rocky ridges, or 
shelving down in a series of terraces toward the Mediterranean. 


LIB’YANS, people of Libya, a name given by the Greeks to Africa, probably from 
the name of the people whom they found in possession of the northern part of the 
continent to the w. of Egypt, and who are believed to have been the Lehabim or Lubim 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. These Lubim seem to have consisted of wandering tribes, 
sometimes in alliance with Egypt, at others with the Ethiopians. In the time of 
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Cambyses they formed part of the Persian empire. They are mentioned by the prophet 
Daniel in connection with the Ethiopians and Cushites. Herodotus divided the natives 
of Africa into two classes, the Libyans and the Ethiopians, one occupying the northern, 
the other the southern part. But the Romans limited the term Libya to that part of 
Africa which extended along the Mediterranean from the Greater Syrtis to Egypt, and 
stretching inland to the deserts. This was the Libya Proper of the New Testament, 
Acts ii., 10. Lepsiusand other Egyptologists suppose that they occupied even Egypt, 
until driven out by the Egyptians, who emigrated from Asia. In remote antiquity the 
people were civilized, and powerful by sea and land. They often invaded Egypt until their 
power on the sea was broken by Thothmes III., 1600 B.c.; but by land they continued 
to harass the Egyptians and desolate the country. In 1400 B.c. they joined the Pelasgic 
nations on the northern coasts of the Mediterranean, and, in connection with the 
Tyrrhenians and Acheans, they invaded and nearly conquered lower Egypt, under 
their king Maurmuin, but they were stopped in central Egypt, and defeated by 
Rameses II. They were eventually subdued by the Carthaginians, and their country 
has successively passed into the hands of the Greeks, Romans, Saracens, and Turks. 


LIB’YAN SEA, the name given in ancient geography to that part of the Mediterra- 
nean which lies between the island of Crete and the coast of Africa. 


LICA’TA. See ALICATA. 
LICENSE, See ALIEN; GAME LAws; HOTEL; INN; MARRIAGE. 


LICENSE, in law, an authority given by one person or party to another to do cer- 
tain acts. Licenses are either evecutory, where the act authorized has not been done, or 
executed, Where it has been done. At law all licenses may be revoked by the grantor, 
unless the license be coupled with an interest, and the same rule prevails in equity 
courts, except that the latter sometimes hold that an executed license, where the licensee 
has been put to expense, is not revocable at the pleasure of the grantor. Thus, where 
a licensee who has been granted some privilege in connection with another’s land, on 
the strength of his license has been induced to incur expense, at law his license is still 
held to be revocable, as a contrary ruling would be equivalent to creating an interest in 
land without writing, against the provisions of the statute of frauds. A court of equity 
regards such an executed license as an executed verbal contract, one of the parties to 
which, the licensee, has gone too far to be put back into his former position as to the 
other party. But the revocation of an executed license will save the licensee harmless 
from liability or responsibility for such acts as he has done according to his license. A 
license is either express, i.e. granted expressly, or ¢mplied from the acts of the grantor. 
A license in regard to land is not to be confused with an easement, which is an indefeasi- 
ble interest in land, irrespective of the will of the owner of the servient estate, or with 
a lease which confers a right to the profits of land. An easement, moreover, can be 
created “only by grant or prescription, while a license authorized orally is good. An 
executed license which puts an end to an easement of the grantor in the licensee’s land 
is irrevocable. The most common licenses in the United States are licenses to sell liquor, 
to engage in certain occupations, etc. Such licenses are a matter of statutory regula- 
tion. A license in international law is an authority given by a state engaged in war to 
its subjects or the subjects of the state with which it is at war, to engage in a trade for- 
bidden in time of war. The right to give such licenses is original with the sovereign 
power, and they may be given by commanding:oflicers in the army or navy as its dele- 
gates. License in pleading is a plea by the defendant in an action of trespass that the 
owner of the freehold gave his permission to the alleged act of trespass. A license in 
patent law is a permission to make or sell a patented article in a specified locality, or 
anywhere in the United States. 


LICENSE, in music. The liberty which a composer takes in deviating from the 
rules of his art, and which is often marked with the words con licenza in order to indi- 
cate that it has been introduced intentionally to produce some unusual effect. Many 
licenges occur, however, in the works of great composers like Mendelssohn, Bach, and 
Haydn, where the notice con licenza is omitted, but it will generally be found that they 
are introduced for artistic purposes, and to strengthen the harmony of some ineffective 
passage. 


LICEN TIATE (from Lat. Jicet, it is lawful), one of the four ancient university 
degrees. It is no longer in use in England, except at Cambridge, which confers the 
degree of licentiate of medicine. In France and Germany, however, where it is more 
general, a licentiate is a person who, having undergone the prescribed examination, has 
received permission to deliver lectures. The degree, as an honor, is intermediate between 
bachelor of arts and doctor 


_ LICEN’TIATE, among Presbyterians, is a person authorized by a presbytery or simi- 
lar body to preach, and who thus becomes eligible to a pastoral charge. 


LICHEN, a papular disease of the skin. There are two species, viz., L. simplex ana 
L. agrius, the latter of which may be regarded as a very aggravated form of the former. 
L. simplex consists in an eruption of minute papule of a red color, which never contain 
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a fluid, and are distributed irregularly over the body. They appear first on the face and 
arms, then extend to the trunk and lower extremities, and are accompanied with a sense 
of heat, itching, and tingling. Ina mild case, the disease is over in a week, but some- 
times one crop of papule succeeds another for many weeks or months. In L. agrius, 
the papule are more pointed at the summit, and are of a bright-red color, with more or 
less redness extending round them. In this form of the disease, the general health is 
usually affected, in consequence of loss of sleep and general irritation. 

It is often hard to say what is the cause of lichen. The simpler form is often depend- 
ent in children on intestinal irritation, while in other cases it may frequently be traced 
to exposure to heat, or errors of diet. The severe form is also occasioned by extreme 
heat and by the abuse of spirituous drinks. 

In ordinary cases an antiphlogistic diet, a few gentle aperients, and two or three 
tepid baths, are all that is required. When the disease assumes a chronic character, a 
tonic treatment (bark and the mineral acids) is necessary; and in very obstinate cases, 
small doses (8 to 5 minims, well diluted) of Fowler’s arsenical solution may be given 
with advantage. 


LICHENIN is a starch-like body, found in Iceland moss and other lichens, from 
which it is extracted by digesting the moss in a cold, weak solution of carbonate of 
soda for some time, and then boiling. By this process the lichenin is dissolved, and on 
cooling, separates as a colorless jelly. According to Gorup-Besanez (Lehrbuch der orga- 
nischen Chemie, 1860, p. 514), it sometimes assumes a blue, and sometimes a greenish 
tint, when treated with iodine. In most of its relations it corresponds with ordinary 
starch. 


LICHENS, a natural order of acotyledonous plants, allied to fungi and to alge. 
They are thallogenous, consisting mainly of a thallus (q.v.), and without stem and 
leaves; wholly cellular, and nourished through their whole surface by the medium in 
which they live, which is air, and not water, although a certain amount of moisture in 
the air is always necessary to their active growth; and when the air becomes very dry, 
they become dormant, ready to resume their growth on the return of more favorable 
weather. The thallus of some is pulverulent ; that of others is crustaceous ; of others, 
leaf-like ; of others, fibrous. Reproduction takes place by spores, usually contained in 
sacs (ascz, thecw), embodied in repositories of various form, often shield-like or disk-like, 
called apothecia (or shields), which arise from the outer layer of the thallus, and are 
generally very different in color from the thallus. But there is also another mode of 
propagation by gonidia, separated cells of the inner or medullary layer of the thallus, 
usually spherical or nearly so, and always of a green color. This seems to be a provis 
ion for the propagation of lichens, even in circumstances—as of the absence of light— 
unfavorable to the formation of thecse and spores. Lichens are plants of long life, dif- 
fering in this very widely from fungi. They are most widely diffused, growing equally 
in the warmest and the coldest regions. On the utmost limits of vegetation, in very 
high latitudes, or on the very highest mountains, they cover the soil in great masses. 
Some grow on earth, others on stones, others on the bark of trees, and some of the trop 
ical species on evergreen leaves. In the great economy of nature they serve for the first 
commencement of vegetation, especially to prepare the soil for plants of higher organiza 
tion. The gray, yellow, and brown stains on old walls are produced by minute lichens, 
which have begun to vegetate where nothing else could. The curiously scattered 
apothecia of some present the appearance of written characters often seen on the bark 
of trees. Some hang as tufts or shaggy beards from old trees; some grow amidst heaths 
and mosses to cover the soil of the most frigid regions. Lichens contain a peculiar 
gelatinous substance resembling starch, and called lichenin or lichen starch ; generally 
also a bitter substance called cetrarine; resin; a red, bright yellow, or brown coloring- 
matter; oxalate and phosphate of lime, etc.; and are therefore adapted to purposes of 
domestic economy, medicine, and the arts. Some are used for food, as Iceland moss 
(q.v.) and tripe de roche (q.v.); some afford food for cattle, as reindeer moss (q.v.); some 
are medicinal, as Iceland moss; some afford dye-stuffs, as archil (q.v.), cudbear (q.v.), 
etc. See illus., Mosszs, erc., vol. X. 


LICH’FIELD, an ancient episcopal city of Staffordshire, England, a municipal borough 
and county in itself, is situated 15m. s.e. of Stafford, and 115 n.w. of London. Its chief 
edifice is the cathedral, part of which is in the early English style. It has three towers, 
each surmounted by a spire, and is profuse and elaborate in its ornamentation. It has 
a free grammar-school, in which Addison, Ashmole, Johnson, and Garrick were educated. 
Considerable brewing is carried on, together with manufactures of harness, carriages, 
ete. Pop. ’91, 7864. Lichfield returned one member to parliament till 1885. See illus., 
CATHEDRALS, Vol. III. 


LICHTENBERG, a city in the district of Potsdam, and the province of Brandenberg, 
Prussia, three miles to the east of the centre of Berlin. Pop. ’90, 22,770. 


LICHTENBERG, GrEorRG CHRISTOPH, 1742-99; b. Ober-Ramstadt, near Darmstadt; 
taught first by his father mathematics and physical studies; studied at Darmstadt and 
Gottingen, and appointed professor in the university of Gottingen in 1769. In 1777 was 
professor of experimental philosophy. He had before this visited Great Britain and 
made himself master of English literature. In his latter days he was subject to hypo- 
chondria, which led him to withdraw from all society other than that of his wife and 
five children. His malady did not interrupt his studies or his extensive epistolary cor- 
respondence. His works were collected in 9 volumes. Among the most important were 
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Ueber Phystognomik wider die Physiognomen ; Ueber die Pronunciation der Schipse dea 
alten Griechenland. His rkldrung der Hogarthischen Kupferstiche, which was unfinished 
at his death, but published afterwards, was a work of great merit. ‘The author shows 
keen wit, comic power, and severe satire. 


LICHTENSTEIN. See LIECHTENSTEIN. 

LICHTWER, Macnus GoTTFRIED, German fabulist, was born at Wurzen in 1719. 
In 1748 the first edition of his Fables appeared, and a second edition in 1758. In 1749 
he removed from Wittenberg to Halberstadt, where he became canon. He died in 1783. 
As a writer of fables, many critics have ranked Lichtwer with Lessing and Gellert. His 
life has been written by Eichholz (1784). 


LICINIANUS, Grantvs, a Roman historical writer, flourished in the first century, 
A.D., but of whose writings little is known, though in 1853 some remains of his Annales 
were discovered by the German, Dr. Pertz, in looking over a collection of Syriac mss, 
brought from Nitria in 1847. 


LICINIO, BERNARDINO, Italian painter, belonging to the Venetian school, was born at 
Pordenone. The dates of his birth and death are unknown, though he was living in 
1540. Besides portraits, he painted a number of Madonnas. 

LICINIUS, a Roman emperor. See ConsTANTINE I. 

LICK, James, 1796-1876 ; b. Fredericksburg, Lebanon co., Penn.; learned the trade 
of a pianoforte manufacturer in Philadelphia, and followed the business successively in 
New York, in Buenos Ayres, Valparaiso, and different places in Peru. In 1847 he set- 
tled in San Francisco, bringing with him a capital of $30,000, which he invested in real 
estate in that city. The profits on this investment made him very wealthy, and in 1874 
he placed $2,000,000 from his estate in the hands of seven trustees, to be devoted to 
certain specified public and charitable uses. In 1875 Mr. Lick desired to make some 
changes in the schedule of his gifts, to which the trustees were doubtful of their right 
to give assent. At his request they resigned, and other men were selected by him 
to fill their places. The next year he died, and litigation followed on behalf of hisson and 
other heirs, who advanced a claim upon the property. The issue was settled in 1878 by 
an agreement on the part of the trustees to pay the son, John H. Lick, $385,000 in 
addition to the sum intended for him by his father, he agreeing to divide $72,000 of 
the amount between the other heirs. This left the list of Mr. Lick’s bequests as fol- 
lows: To the university of California, for the erection of an observatory, and procuring 
therefor a telescope superior to and more powerful than any ever before constructed, 
$700,000; to the Protestant orphan asylum in San Francisco, $25,000; to the city of 
San José, for the purpose of erecting and supporting a non-sectarian orphan asylum, 
$25,000; to the ladies’ relief and protective association of San Francisco, $25,000; to 
the mechanics’ institute of San Francisco, for the purchase of scientific and mechanical 
works, $10,000; to the San Francisco society for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
$10,000; to found an old ladies’ home in San Francisco, $100,000; for the erec- 
tion in San Francisco of free public baths, $150,000; for the erection of a 
group of bronze statuary around the city hall of San Francisco to represent the 
history of California, $100,000; to erect in Golden Gate park a monument to 
Francis Scott Key, author of Zhe Star Spangled Banner, $60,000; to found and endow 
the California school of mechanic arts in San Francisco, $540,000. 


LICKING, a co. in central Ohio, drained by Licking river and its branches; 685 sq. 
m.; pop. 790, 43,279. The surface is level or rolling, and the soil rich and well culti- 
vated. Its products are various and extensive, live stock, grain, and wool being the 
principal. The chief manufactures are carriages, leather, lumber, and saddlery. The 
Ohio canal, and the Baltimore and Ohio, and the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
St. Louis railroads pass through the county. Capital, Newark. 


LICKING RIVER rises in the mountains of Floyd co., Ky., flows n.w. 180 m. and 
empties into the Ohio opposite Cincinnati. At high water small steamboats can ascend 
a distance of 60 m. to Falmouth. Another river of the same name, near the centre of 
Ohio, empties into the Muskingum opposite Zanesville. 


LICK OBSERVATORY. This is situated on Mt. Hamilton, an eminence in the Coast 
range, California, 4285 ft. high, and about 25 m. e. of San José. It is reached by a car- 
riage road 20 m. long, but of easy ascent. The preliminary work of construction was 
begun in 1880, the large tower was finished in 1886, and in the early summer of 1888 
work was begun with the great telescope. The observatory constitutes the astronomical 
department of the University of California. The advantages gained by this particular 
situation are an unobstructed view for a radius of 100 m., and opportunity for observa- 
tion during the greater part of the year ; clear nights occurring regularly for six or seven 
months. Again, the point is nearer the equator than the situation of any of the great 
observatories of Europe or America. The great telescope is the largest in the world, the. 
objective having a clear aperture of 36 in. A contract was made with Messrs. Clark 
& Sons, of Cambridgeport, Mass., 1880. The firm intrusted the making of the flint 
and crown glasses to Fiel, of Paris, who experienced great difficulty in producing a 
crown glass of such dimensions ; but it was at last completed, was figured by the Clarks, 
and finished at the end of 1886. The telescope has a focal length of 56 ft. 2 in., and the 
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cast-iron column on which it rests has a dimension at the base of 17 ft. n. and s., and of 
10 ft. e. and w. The point of suspension of the telescope tube is 36 ft. from the floor. 
The dome, which is 76 ft. in exterior diameter, is moved by water power, as is the 
observation platform. A smaller dome contains a 12-in. telescope. Between stands the 
observatory proper, which consists principally of a corridor with a row of rooms opening 
out on each side. In front is a piazza, and on the back a plain of about 100 yards in ex- 
tent has been made by blasting off a peak of the mountain. Upon this a great meridian 
circle, made by the Repsolds, is mounted ; also a transit instrument, and a photohelio- 
graph, The lens for photography has been so arranged that it can be attached to the end 
of the telescope. By this system the rays are shortened ana the exposure is taxen 
through the side of the tube. By putting in a prism or mirror, the light is reflected at 
right angles and the image impressed on the photographic plate. The time at which 
each photograph is taken is recorded to the fraction of a second by an electric apparatus. 
The cost of the object-glass of the great telescope was $51,000 ; of the dome, $56,850, and 
the cost of mounting was $42,000. The discoveries made by Prof. Edward 8. Holden 
and his assistants have already lengthened the lists of nebule and double stars, and have 
established the fact with regard to the moon that the real variations in the density of the 
earth’s shadow, which have been problematical to many, are due to different reflective 
powers of different portions of the moon’s surface. See Lick, JAMEs. 


LICORICE (giycyrrhiza), a genus of perennial herbaceous plants of the natural order 
leguminose, sub-order papilionacee; having long, pliant, sweet roots, and generally 
creeping root-stocks; pinnate leaves of many leaflets, and terminating in an odd one; 
flowers in spikes, racemes, or heads; a 5-cleft, 2-lipped calyx, and a 2-leaved keel. The 
ancient Greek name, now the botanical name, signifies sweet root, and from it, by cor 
ruption, licorice and other modern names are derived. The roots of licorice depend for 
their valuable properties on a substance called glycyrrhizine, allied to sugar, yellow, 
transparent, uncrystallizable, soluble both in water and alcohol, and forming compounds 
both with acids and bases. They are a well-known article of materia medica, and were 
used by the ancients as in modern times, being emollient, demulcent, very useful in 
catarrh and irritations of the mucous membrane.—The roots of the Common LicorIcE 
(G. glabra) are chiefly in use in Europe. The plant has stems 8 to 4 ft. high, and 
racemes of whitish violet-colored flowers. It is a native of the south of Europe and of 
many parts of Asia, as far as China. It is cultivated in many countries of Europe, 
chiefly in Spain, and to some extent in the south of England, where its cultivation is at 
least as old as the times of Elizabeth. ‘The roots are extensively employed by porter- 
brewers. They are imported into the U. S. in considerable quantity, and the black 
inspissated extract of them (black sugar or stick licorice) is largely imported from the 
8. of Europe, in rolls or sticks, packed in bay-leaves, or in boxes of about two cwts., 
into which it has been run. Licorice is propagated by slips; and after a plantation has 
been made, almost three years must elapse before the roots can be digged up for use. 
The whole roots are then taken up. Licorice requires a deep, rich, loose soil, well 
trenched and manured; the roots penetrating to the depth of more than a yard, and 
straight tap-roots being most esteemed. The old stems are cleared off at the end of each 
season, and the root-stocks so cut away as to prevent overgrowth above ground next 
yore The plant is propagated by cuttings of the root-stocks.—The roots of the PRICKLY 

ICORICE ((. echinata) are used in the same way, chiefly in Italy and Sicily, Russia, and 
the east. The only American species is G. lepidota, which grows in the plains of the 
Missouri. 


LICTORS (according to Aulus Gellius, from lgare, to bind, because the lictors had to 
bind the hands and feet of criminals before punishing them) were, among the Romans, 
the official attendants of magistrates of the highest rank. ‘They carried the fasces (q.v.) 
before the magistrates, clearing the way, and enforcing the use of the appropriate marks 
of respect. It was their duty to execute the punishments ordered by the magistrates, 
such as scourging with rods and beheading. They were originally free men of the 
plebeian order, and not till the time of Tacitus could the office be held by freedmen. 


LIDDELL, Henry GEORGE, D.D., b. in England, 1811; graduated at Christchurch, 
Oxford, 1833, with high honors ; was head-master of Westminster school for a time; and 
in 1862 was chaplain extraordinary to the queen. He was dean of Christ church in 
1855-92, and became vice-chancellor in 1870. He wrote a History of Rome from the Ear- 
liest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. In 1843, in conjunction with Dr. Robert 
Scott, he published Liddell and Scott's Greek Lexicon, of which a greatly augmented 
edition appeared in 1883. 


LIDDON, Henry Parry. D.D., b. England, 1829; graduated at Christchurch, Ox- 
ford, in 1850; was vice-principal of the theological college, Cuddesdon, from 1854 to 
1859 ; became prebendary in Salisbury cathedral in 1864, and in 1870 was installed canon 
resident of St. Paul’s, London, and was professor of exegesis at Oxford, 1870-82. He 
‘was appointed Bampton lecturer in 1866. He held with the strict ecclesiastical party in 
the Church of England; had a logical mind, a fervent spirit, and deep theological learn- 
ing; and was regarded as unsurpassed for eloquence by any preacher in the national 
church. He published a volume of Lenten Sermons, and his Bampton lectures on The 
Divinity of Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ have given him a high reputation. He d. 
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LIE, in point of law, is not a ground of action, unless in peculiar circumstances, If 
for example, it is material and is uttered by a witness or deponent, it is the criminal 
offense of perjury. Sometimes, also, if a person, knowing that another will act upon 
his information, tell a lie, and which is believed to be true, and acted on, and damage 
follows, the party telling the lie may be sued for the damages. But in other cases, lying 
per se ig not punishable by law, civilly or criminally. See PERJURY. 

LIE, Jonas LAuritz EpEmin, a Norwegian novelist, b. at Eker, Nov. 6, 1883, 
After receiving a university education, he began the practice of law at Kongsvinger., 
Financial reverses led him to try literature as a means of increasing his income. His 
first book, a volume of poems, appeared in 1866, and was followed by a novel, The Vision- 
ary, in 1870, which attracted so much notice that the government granted the author a 
pension. He spent some time in travel, and then produced, in rapid succession, The 
Life Prisoner (1883), A Whirlpool (1886), A Wedded Life (1887), Maisa Jons (1888), The 
Commodore’s Daughters (1889), Evil Forces (1890), Niobe (1893), ete. Many of his works 
have been translated into English, and he has been called the ‘‘ poet of family life.” 


LIEBER, FRANCIS, LU.D., 1800-72 ; b. at Berlin, Prussia. His parents were in mod. 
erate circumstances, but gave him excellent opportunities for study. When only 
years old, leaving the study of medicine, Lieber enlisted for the Waterloo campaign, and 
at the battle of Namur was severely wounded. After Napoleon’s overthrow he resumed 
his studies with ardor, and soon, becoming imbued with liberal political ideas, was 
accused of plotting against the government and imprisoned. The charges never came 
to trial, but on his discharge permission to re-enter the gymnasia of Berlin was refused. 
In 1820 he took his degree at Jena, and was at Dresden when the Greek struggle for 
independence excited his sympathy; an account of the part he took in that revolution ig 
given in his Journal in Greece (1823). In 1822 he found his way to Rome, where he 
became a welcome inmate of the family of the great historian Niebuhr. With him 
Lieber returned to Berlin, and was rearrested on allegations of disloyalty based on the 
old charges. After a short imprisonment at Képnick, enlivened by the composition of 
a number of poems, he was released through the efforts of his friend Niebuhr; and, 
wearied by this constant persecution for opinion’s sake, left his native country forever. 
For a short time he resided as a teacher in London, but in 1827 he embarked for the new 
world; where, though rejected of Berlin, he was to find in the great cities of Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia, a wide and respectful hearing for his profound philosophy, 
and universal appreciation of his political acumen. His first work, the editing of the 
Encyclopedia Americana, was completed during his five years’ residence in Boston 
(1827-82). The next two years were spent in Philadelphia, where he was interested in 
educational plans in connection with Girard college; in 18385 he removed to Columbia, 
8. C., where he occupied the position of professor of political economy in the South 
Carolina university; and here he produced his greatest works: A Manual of Political 
Ethics (1838); Legal and Political Hermeneutics (1839); and, perhaps most important of 
all, Civil Liberty and Self-Government (1853). In the line of investigation and reflection 
suggested by such titles as have just been given, Dr. Lieber stands second to none. As 
a writer, his diction, though at times lacking in clearness, is elaborate and often eloquent. 
As @ publicist he was singularly free from narrowness, prejudice, or a limited percep- 
tion. Such writers and jurists as Story and Kent recognized in hima kindred mind. 
The spirit of his work is indicated in his often-repeated axiom that every obligation has 
its corresponding liberty, and every privilege its accompanying duty. Dr. Lieber’s 
appointment to the chair of political economy in Columbia college, New York, was in 
1856; the dissimilarity between his ideas and those of the South, as it then was, rendering 
a prolonged stay in South Carolina unpleasant; and shortly after he was made protessor 
of political science in Columbia College, N. Y. In this position he remained until his 
death, Oct. 2, 1872, instructing not his pupils alone, but, by his frequent publications, 
the whole thinking world. In 1870 Mexico and the United States agreed upon him as 
the final arbitrator in matters then pending between the two countries. Among his volu- 
minous minor writings may be noted: Reminiscences of Niebuhr; Essays on Property and 
Labor; Laws of Property; Penal Laws and the Penitentiary System; Prison Discipline; 
The Origin and Development of the First Constituents of Civilization, and Great Hvents 
Described by Great Historians, A collection of Lieber’s miscellaneous writing in 2 volumes 
was published in 1880. 


LIEBIG, Justus von, Baron, one of the greatest chemists of the 19th c., was b. at 
Darmstadt, May 12, 1803. He early showed a strong predilection for natural science. He 
studied at Bonn and Erlangen, and afterwards in Paris, where he attracted the attention 
of Alexander von Humboldt by a paper on fulminic acid. This led to his appointment, 
in 1824, as extraordinary professor, and in 1826 as ordinary professor of chemistry at 
Giessen, where he labored with great activity for more than a quarter of a century, mak- 
ing that small university a center of attraction to students of chemistry from all parts of 
Germany and from foreign countries. Many honors were conferred on him. The duke 
of Hesse raised him to the rank of baron. In 1852 he accepted a professorship in the 
university of Munich, and the charge of the chemical laboratory there; and in 1860 was 
appointed president of the Munich academy of sciences, as the successor of Thiersch. 

Liebig labored with success in all departments of chemistry, but particularly in 
organic chemistry, in which he made many discoveries, and did much to improve the 
methods of analysis. He investigated with great care the relations of organic chemistry 
to physiology, pathology, agriculture, etc.; and, although many of his views have been 
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combated, and several were abandoned by the author himself, it is, nevertheless, uni- 
versally admitted that his researches have greatly advanced the science of agriculture in 

articular, Many of his papers are contained in the Annalen der Chemie und Pharmacie. 

fe published the Woérterbuch der Chemie (Brunsw., 1887-51) in conjunction with Poggen- 
dorff, and also a supplement to this work (1850-52), but the discoveries of more recent 

ears are exhibited in the later volumes. He wrote the part relative to organic chem- 
istry in the new edition of Geiger’s Handbuch der Pharmacie (Heidelb., 1839), published 
afterwards as Die Organische Chemie in threr Anwendung auf Physiologie und Pathologie, 
which was translated into French and English (1842). His work on Organic Ohemistry 
in tts Application to Agriculture (Brunsw., 1840; English translation by Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair, 1840; and French translation by Gerhardt, 1840), and his Chemical Letters (Paris, 
1852), all of which have gone through numerous editions, and have been translated into 
different languages, are among the most valuable contributions to chemical literature 
made in ourage. He died April 18, 1873. 


LIECHTENSTEIN, an independent principality, the smallest in the former German 
confederation, has an area of only 60 sq. m., with a pop. of 791, 9,484. Liechtenstein is 
a mountainous district, lying on the upper Rhine, between Switzerland and the Tyrol, 
the latter bounding it tothe n. and e., while the Rhine forms its western, and the canton 
of the Grisons its southern boundary. It is divided into the districts of Vadutz and 
Schellenberg, and the principal town is Vadutz, where the chamber of representatives 
annually assembles. The products are wheat, flax, and good wines and fruit. Consider- 
able numbers of cattle are raised. Liechtenstein, with several other small states, 
formed the 15th member of the German confederation, but in the Plenum, or full coun- 
cil of the diet, it had a separate vote. It furnished a contingent of 70 men to the federal 
army, but since 1868 it has had no army and its inhabitants have been free from military 
service. The prince of Liechtenstein, whose family is one of the most ancient and il- 
lustrious of central Europe, is at the head of the administration, but is assisted by a 
Landtag or representative assembly, the government being a constitutional monarchy 
with the principle of ministerial responsibility. Though actually independent, the princi- 
pality has been in a customs union with Austria since 1852, the union having been re- 
newed in 1876, and in judicial matters appeal lies from the court in Vadutz to a court of 
appeal in Vienna, where the prince usually resides. 


LIED, song, occupying the relative place in Germany of the chanson in France, 
although it is of essentially different nature. The lied may be said to have three divisions : 
the song, reflecting nature in all moods, and connected with certain objective ideas ; 
the song of religious and national sentiment ; and the volkslied, which sprang spon- 
taneously from the hearts of the untutored and music-loving people. The first include 
the lyrics of Goethe, Schiller, Heine, and a host of minor poets, and are identified with 
the names of Schubert, Schiller, Brahms, and Franz, acquiring through their rich 
musical setting, additional strength and beauty. ‘The second division includes the 
chorales and hymns introduced into the Reformed Church by Luther, such as Hine feste 
Burg ist unser Gott, Nun danket alle Gott, O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden, etc., and 
national songs like Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser, and Die Wacht am Rhein. The 
volkslieder were preserved on the lips of the people. Although the authors, who lived 
in remote times, are unknown, the volkslied is of utmost importance. It has given 
melodies to the greatest masters, been a factor in establishing the modern tonal system, 
and has colored all styles of composition. The subjects of the early volkslieder are 
historical, but in the 16th century every occupation of life and every sentiment of the 
heart was set forth in a concise volkslied, the music of which was a spontaneous 
creation with the words. The kunstlied should also be mentioned. In its primary sense 
it signifies the treatment of the song by learned composers. This belonged to the poly: 
phonic period of music, and was elaborated by rules of intricate counterpoint. It has 
ceased to advance. See Schneider’s Geschichte des Liedes (3 vols., Leipsic, 1863-65) ; 
Lindner, Geschichte des Deutschen L[tedes im XVIII. Jahrhundert (1871); Reissmanr, 
Geschichte des Deutschen Liedes; do., Das Deutsche Lied in seiner historischen Hnt- 
wickelung ; Bohme, Altdeuisches Liederbuch ; Winterfeld, Der evangelische Kirchengesang; 
and Saran, Robert Franz und das Deutsche Volksized. 


LIEGE (so called in French, but by the Germans Litétich, and by the Flemings Luyk) 
is the most easterly province of Belgium: Area, 1117 sq.m.; pop., 795, 807,467. The 
southern portion is hilly, rocky, healthy, and much covered with wood, in some places 
yielding, however, great quantities of coal and iron; but the part called the Herveland 
(north of the Weeze) is extraordinarily fertile and well] cultivated, and has also splendid 
pasturage for cattle. The valley of the Weeze is very beautiful, and exhibits an endless 
diversity of scenery. The railway from Aix-la-Chapelle to Liége, which passes through 
this valley, has had immense difficulties to overcome in the nature of the ground, and is 
consequently regarded as a chef-d’euvre of the kind. Nearly a sixth of the whole road 
had to be artificially constructed. The inhabitants are Walloons. 


LIEGE, capital of the province of the same name, is situated on the Meuse, immedi. 
ately below its confluence with the Ourthe, in a magnificent plain. A hill rises on each 
side of the city, one of which is occupied by the citadel, The river which divides 
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Liége into two parts, the old and the new town, is crossed by 17 bridges. Liége is saia 
to be the most picturesque city in Belgium. Many of the public buildings are fine, 
especially the churches, of which the principal are the church of St. James (founded 
1016 ; finished 1538), the cathedral (finished 1528), the church of St. Martin’s, the church 
of the Holy Cross (consecrated 979), and St. Barthelemy (which has five naves), The 
palace of justice, with its paintings and 60 rooms—formerly the residence of the episco- 
pal princes of Liége—and the university, noted for its mining-school, also deserve 
mention. The general interior of the city, however, is by no means pleasant ; everything 
is blackened by the smoke of the coal-pits, which have been worked for 300 years; the 
streets are narrow, the houses high, badly aired, and uncleanly. The manufacture of 
arms is the great staple of industry. Everywhere the hammer is heard ; countless forges 
flash out their sudden sparks ; and whole streets are red with the reflection of fires. All 
kinds of steam-machinery, locomotives, steamboats, etc., are made here for Germany. 
In the immediate neighborhood are important zinc foundries. Liége is connected by 
railways with Brussels, Antwerp, Namur, etc. Pop. in 73, 118,774; in 795, 163,207. 
Litge became the seat of a bishop in the 8th c., and continued to be so until 1794; 
and its bishops were reckoned among the princes of the German empire ; but as it early 
acquired considerable magnitude and importance, its inhabitants maintained a struggle 
for their own independence against their bishops, in which frequent appeals were made 
to arms. During the wars of Louis XIV., it was several times taken and retaken. 
LIEGE POUSTIE. See DEATH-BED. 


LIEGNITZ, at. of Prussia, in the government of Silesia, at the confluence of the 
Schwarzwasser and the Katzbach, 40 m. w.n.w. of Breslau. It has numerous educa- 
tional and benevolent institutions, art-collections, and industrial museums. Cloth, 
machinery, pianofortes, shoes, etc., are largely manufactured, and vegetables are exten- 
sively cultivated in the gardens of the suburbs. This town was, from 1164 to 1675, the 
residence of the dukes of Liegnitz. Here, in 1813, Bliucher defeated the French. Pop. 
90, 46,852; °95, 51,519. 


LIEN, in law, a security or hold over goods or land, and the right to retain or take 
the same for a debt which is due. Liens exist (I.) at common law, (IL.) in equity, and 
(III.) in admiralty ; and each of these differs from the others in character and effect 
upon the property. I. Possession of the property by the lienor is essential to a com- 
mon law lien ; for as soon as the goods are voluntarily parted with by him, it is gone. 
A common law lien may be either (1) general or (2) special. 1. It is general when it 
may be enforced for a general balance of accounts existing between the lienor and the 
- owner of the property, and is not confined to the amount due upon or on account of 
the specific article over which it exists. Thus, an attorney at law has a general lien 
over his client’s deeds and papers, until his bill for services rendered for that client as 
such is paid. So, innkeepers, insurance brokers, bankers, and factors have general 
liens, over the property in their possession, for the amounts due to them from their 
guests or employers. 2. A special lien is one over specific goods, for a debt contracted 
in respect to them alone, as for the price of them or for some labor or services expended 
upon them. Thus, a vendor of goods has a special lien upon them, while they remain 
in his possession, with the price due and unpaid, after the title to them has passed to 
the vendee. A miller has a special lien on the flour he has ground, an artisan on the 
article he has repaired, etc. A warehouseman has what has been called a general- 
special lien—7.é., if an owner place a large quantity of goods in his custody at one 
time, he may retain any portion of them in his possession for his charges upon the 
entire quantity ; and the modern tendency in the United States is to regard the common 
carrier’s lien as of the same character. These common law liens may arise from express 
contracts of the parties, but they more frequently exist by implication of law or by 
virtue of usage. The lien of a vendor of goods is usually implied by law. It has an 
equitable extension, when the goods sold are in the hands of a middleman, and the 
vendee who has not paid for them has become insolvent, in that the vendor, by the 
exercise of the right of stoppage in transitu may then retake them and thus restore 
_ his lien. IL. Equitable liens, or those enforced by a court of equity only, are in the 
nature of constructive trusts, are given to work out justice between the parties, re- 
gardless of any actual or implied intent on their part, and do not depend upon any pos- 
session by the lienor. Such are the vendor’s lien-for unpaid purchase-money for real 
estate ; the vendee’s lien for money that he has paid for real property, the deed of 
which he has not yet received ; reciprocal liens of partners upon partnership property, 
and the lien of dés pendens, arising from the fact that the pendency of an equitable suit, 
affecting a specific piece of land, is notice of its own existence to all subsequent pur- 
chasers and incumbrancers, and causes them to take subject to its outcome. In 
many of the United States statutes now require that a written notice of such a suit 
shall be filed in a designated place, in order to produce this effect as a lien. III. Liens 
in admiralty are quite similar to those in equity. Like the latter, they do not depend 
upon possession. A few instances of them are the lien of a shipowner upon the cargo 
for his freight, the shipper’s lien upon the ship, to the amount of the goods shipped 
by him, and the lien of a seaman upon both ship-and cargo for his wages. Important 
liens also exist by virtue of statutes. One of the most beneficent of these is the lien 
given to mechanics and material men for work and goods furnished for the erection of 
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buildings, another is a judgment lien upon real property, and still another, the lien 
given to boarding-house keepers and innkeepers on the goods of their boarders for the 
amount of board furnished and unpaid for. Liens are enforced either by judicial pro- 
ceedings, or by dealing with the property pursuant to contract or statutory authority. 


LIERRE, a t. of Belgium, in the province of Antwerp, 10 m. s.e. of the city of that 
name,at the confluence of the Great and Little Nethe. Lierre has noted breweries ; 
extensive manufactures of silk, lace, shoes, beer, etc., are carried on, and there are sey- 
eral sugar-refineries. Pop. ’90, 20,133. 


LIEUTENANT (ARMy). Upon being graduated from the military academy, a cadet. 


receives his commission as second lieutenant and is assigned to a particular regiment or 
corps, from which he is promoted by seniority to a first lieutenancy whenever there is a 
- vacancy. The first few numbers in a graduating class are as a rule selected for the 
_ engineer corps, the number depending largely upon the vacancies existing in that corps. 
- Vacancies in the grade of first lieutenant in the ordnance corps are filied by transfer from 
the line of the army. To be eligible an officer must be less than thirty years of age, 
must have served at least four years, and must have passed a satisfactory examination 
before a board of ordnance officers, upon gun construction, present and past state of the 
art ; ballistics and ballistic machines; types of projectiles and gun carriages ; gun- 
powder, types and modes of manufacture ; small-arms and machine-guns ; employment 
of artillery, armored defenses ; materials for ordnance construction and processes of 
.nanufacture ; torpedoes for coast defenses, and general principles of mechanics. The 
insignia of rank on the shoulder knot of the first lieutenant is one silver embroidered 
bar at each end of the pad ; the pad of the second lieutenant has no insignia of rank but 
merely the number of regiment or corps badge. The same holds good for the shoulder 
straps, the cloth being dark blue for the general staff and staff corps ; white.for the 
infantry, scarlet for the artillery, and yellow for the cavalry. The overcoat sleeve of 
the first lieutenant is trimmed with one flat black mohair braid, single knot, that of the 
second lieutenant being plain. Besides the 26 first lieutenants and 10 second lieutenants 
assigned to the corps of engineers and the 12 first lieutenants to the ordnance corps, each 
troop of cavalry and company of infantry has one first and one second lieutenant, each 
light battery of artillery has two first and two second lieutenants, and each foot battery 
has two first and one second lieutenants. 

LIEUTENANT (NAvy), there are two grades known as lieutenant, of which there are 
250 in the service, and junior-lieutenant, of which there are 75. The lieutenant ranks 
next after a lieutenant-commander, and the junior lieutenant follows, being the grade 
next above the ensign. A lieutenant has the relative rank of a captain in the army, and 
the junior-lieutenant that of a first lieutenant in the army. The sleeve device of the 
lieutenant is two strips of one-half inch gold lace, one-quarter of an inch apart, and for 
the junior-lieutenant one one-half inch and one one-quarter inch strip one-quarter of an 
inch apart. The shoulder straps of the former have two silver bars at each end with 
the corps device in the centre, those for the junior-lieutenant having but one bar at 
each end with the corps device in the centre. The lieutenants of both .grades are the 
navigating, watch, and division officers on board vessels of all classes. When in charge 
of the vessel’s deck they are the representative of the commanding officer, and their 
authority, subject to the orders of the executive officer, is recognized in all matters 
pertaining to the management and police of the vessel that come under their super- 
vision. ‘They are also responsible that a bright lookout is kept, that the vessel is 
properly steered, the sails trimmed, and the subordinate officers of the watch at their 
stations. In charge of a gun division they are held responsible for its efficiency in all 
respects. 


LIEUTENANT, LORD- oF A CoUNTY, a permanent provincial governor appointed by 
the sovereign by patent under the great seal. The office, in England, arose from the 
occasional commissions of array issued by the crown in times of danger or disturbance, 
requiring experienced persons to muster the inhabitants of the counties to which the 
commissioners were sent, and set them in military order. The right of the crown to 
issue such commissions was denied by the long parliament, this question proving the 
‘mmediate cause of the breach between Charles I. and his subjects. Their legality was 
established at the restoration by a declaratory act. The lord-lieutenant is now the per- 
manent local representative of the crown, who, on the occasion of an invasion or rebel- 
lion, has power to raise the militia, form regiments, troops, and companies, and give 
commissions to officers. The history of the office seems to have been somewhat similar 
in Scotland. In act 1488 c. 3, the ‘‘ lieutenant” is commanded to ‘‘raise the county” 
whenever it may be necessary to bring the rebellious and unruly possessors of castles 
and fortalices into subjection; and though his powers were executive rather than judi- 
cial, he seems sometimes to have had authority to exercise the functions ot the sheriff, 
or overrule his decisions. The lord-lieutenant of a county is at the head of the magis- 
tracy, the militia, and the yeomanry; he nominates officers of militia and volunteers, 
end is the chief executive authority, forming the settled channel of communication 
between the government and the magistracy. 


LIEUTENANT, LORD-, or IRELAND, tke viceroy or deputy of the sovereign to whom 
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the government of Ireland is committed. ‘The office has existed from a remote period, 
the appointment having been made under different designations. His powers were in 
early times very extensive, almost regal. For the last half century following the revo- 
lution the lord-licutenant resided little in Ireland, visiting it only once in two years to 
hold the session of parliament. Some lords-lieutenant never went to Ireland at all, and 
occasionally, snstend of a viceroy, lords-justices (see JusTICES, LORDs-) were appointed. 

The lord-lieutenant is appointed under the great seal of the United Kingdom, and 
-bears the sword of state as the symbol of his viceregal office. He has the assistance of 
a privy-council of 58 members, appointed by the sovereign, and of officers of state. He 
is commissioned to keep the peace and the laws and customs of Ireland, and to see that 
justice is impartially administered. He has the control of the police, and may issue 
orders to the general commanding the troops for the support of the civil authority, the 
protection of the public, the defense of the kingdom, and the suppression of insurrec- 
tion. He may confer knighthood, and, previous to its disestablishment, had the dispusal 
of church preferment, as well as all the other patronage of the country. The granting 
of money, and lands, and pensions, of all titles of honor except simple knighthood, the 
appointment of privy-councilors, judges, law officers, and governors of forts, and the 
appointment to military commissions, are reserved to the sovereign, acting, however, 
on the lord-lieutenant’s advice and recommendation. No complaint of injustice or 
oppression in Ireland will be entertained by the sovereign until first made to the lord- 
lieutenant, who is in no case required to execute the royal instructions in a matter of 
which he may disapprove until he can communicate with the sovereign and receive 
further orders. Yet, notwithstanding the dignity and responsibility of his office, the 
lord-lieutenant acts in every matter of importance under the direct control of the cabinet 
of Great Britain. The views and opinions of the cabinet on all the more important 
questions connected with his government are communicated to him by the home secre- 
tary, who is held responsible for the government of Ireland, and with whom it is the 
duty of the lord-lieutenant to be in close correspondence; on mattors of revenue he must 
be in constant communication with the treasury. On his occasional or temporary 
absence from Ireland, lords-justices are appointed, who are usually the lord primate, the 
lerd chancellor, and the commander of the forces. His salary is £20,000, with a resi- 
dence in Dublin Castle as well as one in Phoenix Park. His tenure of office depends on 
that of the ministry, of which he is a member. By act 10 Geo. IV. c. 7>a Roman 
Catholic is ineligible for the lieutenancy of Ireland. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL, the rank next above major and next below colonel. The 
dress coat is double breasted with nine buttons in each row. The shoulder knots have 
two silver embroidered leaves, one at each end of the pad. ‘The shoulder straps are of 
cloth bordered with an embroidery of gold, with a silver embroidered leaf at 
each end. The color of the cloth in the straps for the general staff and staff corps, 
dark-blue; infantry, white; artillery, scarlet; cavalry, yellow. In addition to allowance 
of fuel, stoves, stationery, etc., there is an allowance of three rooms for quarters and 
one for kitchen, and forage for two horses when kept in the performance of official 
duties. In the English army the real command of the regiments, artillery and engineers 
excepted, is exercised by the lieutenant-colonel, the title of colonel being an honorary 
one conferred on distinguished officers and princes of the blood royal. A somewhat 
similar custom obtains in Russia, Germany and Austria. ; 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL. The act of May 28, 1798, authorizing a ‘‘ provisional” 
army, empowered the President, whenever he should deem it expedient, to appoint by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, a ‘‘Commander of the Army who, being 
commissioned as Lieutenant-General, might be authorized to command the armies of the 
United States.” The act provided that the ‘‘Commander of the Army,” as well as 
others appointed under it, might be discharged whenever the President thought the 
public safety would justify it. Washington was nominated July 3, 1798, to be Lieu- 
tenant-Genera] and Commander-in-Chief of all the armies raised or to be raised in the 
United States. On March 38, 1799, an act was passed that the Commander of the Armies 
of the United States should be styled General and that the office and title of Lieutenant- 
General be abolished. On February 15, 1855, a joint resolution was passed reviving the 
grade of Lieutenant-General in order that it might be conferred upon Major-General 
Scott, the senior general of the army by brevet, as an acknowledgment of his services in 
the Mexican War. General Scott returned from active service in 1861, and in February, 
1864, a congressional act was passed directing that the grade of Lieutenant-General be 
revived and that a selection to fill the office be made ‘‘ from among those officers in the 
military service of the United States, not below the grade of Major-General, most dis- 
tinguished for courage, skill and ability, who, being commissioned as a Lieutenant- 
General, may be authorized under the direction and during the pleasure of the President, 
to command the armies of the United States.”” Under this act Major-General U. 8. 
Grant was commissioned Lieutenant-General, March 2, 1864. On July 25, 1866, the 
grade of General was revived and under it Lieutenant-General Grant was advanced to 
that grade, Major-General W. T. Sherman being commissioned Lieutenant-General. 
On March 4, 1869, General Grant became President of the United States and Lieutenant- 
‘General Sherman was made General, Major-General P. H. Sheridan being made 
Lieutenant-General. An act of Congress, 1870, abolished the offices of General and 
Lieutenant-General as soon as vacated. See GENERAL. 
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